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Peaitcii,  Spain,  and  England,  all  for  a  long  period 
endeavoured,  bnt  unsuccessfully,  to  prohibit  the 
exportation  of  the  precious  metals<  This  was  the 
policy  on  which  was  founded  the  pernicious  legis- 
lation called  erroneously  "the  Mercantile  System," 
or  the  system  of  the  Erench  economists. 

It  is  true  that  England  and  France  limited  the 
prohibition  to  export  gold  and  silver,  to  their 
respective  coinage.  The  fallacy  of  this  policy  was 
the  delusion  that  money  alone,  and  not  also  raw, 
manufactured,  and  consumable  commodities,  con- 
stituted the  real  wealth  of  a  country. 

Never  was  its  £Eillacy  more  practically  illus- 
trated than  by  the  examples  of  Holland  and  Spain. 
In  the  former,  the  national  coin,  and  all  gold  and 
silver,  were  treated  as  exchangeable  commodities ; 
their  value  depending,  like  that  of  all  others  re- 
quired for  use,  on  their  scarcity  or  abundance. 

Spain,  haughty,  sel£sh,  and  ignorant,  based  her 
commercial  and  colonial  system  on  the  utterly 
impracticable  doctrine  of  possessing  within  herself, 
independently  of  other  nations,  all  articles  of  ne- 
cessity, all  kinds  of  luxury,  all  the  materials  of 
wealth. 

Pirst,  by  prohibiting  the  entrance  for  consump- 
tion of  the  raw  products,  and  most  of  the  fabrics  of 
every  country,  except  those  of  her  colonial  empire ; 
and  secondly,  by  forcing  the  latter  to  use,  or  con- 
sume, no  imported  manufactured  article  of  food, 
excepting  such  as  were  exported  from  certain  ports 
of  Spain ;  nor  were  the  colonies  allowed  to  export 
any  article  except  to  those  ports  in  Spain.  This 
pernicious  legislation  was  grounded  on  the  specious 
policy,  that  as  aU  the  precious  metals  woM  neces- 
sarily he  transported  to  the  mother  country,  theu 
would  remain  in  Spain,  if  they  were  not  requvrSS 
to  pay  for  foreign  commodities ;  that  the  precious 
fnetals  constituted  riches,  and  that  wealth  constituted 
potcer. 

But,  in  defiance  of  this  despotic  and  fallacious 
legislation,  the  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones 
flowed  off  to  foreign  countries,  both  from  the 
colonies  and  from  Spain,  as  rapidly  as  they  were 
robbed  from  the  natives  of  Hayti,  Mexico,  and 
Peru,  or  drawn  from  the  mines  by  the  millions  of 
American  and  African  slaves,  who  have  been  ex- 
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terminated  under  the  cruel  toils  to  which  they 
were  doomed  by  Spanish  avarice  and  tyranny. 

Into  no  country  did  such  immense  treasures 
flow  as  into  Spain*  In  no  country  was  there  so 
little  money  to  be  found,  either  in  circulation,  or 
in  the  royal  treasury.  Money  was  there  borrowed 
at  usury.  The  gold  and  silver  which  the  galleons 
brought  annually  to  Cadiz  from  the  New  World 
never  sufficed  to  pay  the  debts  which  Spain  bor- 
rowed in  the  Old. 

Agriculture,  at  home  and  in  the  colonies,  was 
despised  and  neglected.  Other  branches  of  indus- 
try decayed,  and  many  disappeared  altogether. 
The  spirit  of  the  government  was  tyranny — the 
religion  of  the  church  was  persecution — the  maxim 
of  trade  was  monopoly.  The  long  duration  of 
those  fallacies  rendered  them,  in  Spanish  wisdom, 
and  among  an  ignorant  people,  venerable.  The 
Spaniards  believed  the  precious  treasures  of  the 
New  World,  and  the  power  of  extracting  them  by 
slave  labour,  inexhaustible.  They  imagined  their 
power  invincible.  Their  ambition  and  pride 
knew  no  limits.  Their  wars  in  Europe,  and  the 
retention  of  the  Indies,  diminished  at  home  the 
number  of  handicraftsmen,  husbandmen,  and  other 
labourers,  and  demoralized  the  nobility  and  gentry. 
The  country  became  exhausted  from  its  reduced 
population,  and  from  its  decreased  powers  of  pro- 
duction at  home,  and  by  the  capture  of  its  armed 
and  commercial  fleets,  with  their  cargoes,  by 
England  and  Holland.  The  Spanish  troops  were 
ever  brave ;  yet  they  were  ill  paid,  badly  fed,  and 
wretchedly  clothed.  They  were  skilfully  disci- 
plined, and  gallantly  commanded ;  but  they  were, 
in  Europe,  generally  defeated. 

With  free  and  tolerant,  commercial,  political, 
and  religious  institutions,  the  people  of  the  United 
Provinces,  of  a  mere  fragment  of  Spanish  dominion, 
of  a  marsh,  a  debris  of  river  deposits  and  sea  sand, 
effected  their  independence ;  and  without  a  single 
material  produced  in  their  country  for  ship-build- 
ing, they  constructed  fleets  that  swept  those  of 
their  former  tyrants  from  off  the  ocean. 

The  precious  metals  of  America  enervated  the 
Spaniards :  the  spirit  and  toils  of  industry,  trade, 
and  navigation  rendered  the  English  and  Dutch 
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actdve,  hardy,  bold,  and  victorious.  Such  have 
been  the  results  of  the  mercantile  and  monopoly 
systems  in  their  most  barbarous  forms  in  Spain. 

It  is  usually  asserted  tbat  Colbert  founded  his 
commercial  legislation  in  France  on  the  mer- 
cantile system  in  its  most  restricted  form.  This 
is  not  true:  for  although  Colbert  eucouraged 
exportations  by  bounties  to  manufacturers  at 
home  —  although  he  imposed  duties  on  im- 
portations, he  did  not  prohibit  their  entrance 
into,  or  their  consumption  within,  France.  The 
treaty  negotiated  between  France  and  England 
by  Mr.^Pitt,  in  1786,  provided  for  reciprocal  mo- 
derate duties  on  the  importation  for  use  of  the 
commodities,  whether  raw  or  manufactured,  reci- 
procally of  each  country.  In  fact,  until  the  first 
French  revolution,  the  commercial  legislation  of 
France  was  at  least  as  liberal  as  that  of  England. 
The  commercial  system  of  France  was,  like  all 
other  existing  regulations,  overwhelmed  by  tbat 
terrible  dissolution  of  hereditary  rights  and  an- 
cient institutions.  But  Napoleon,  with  the  am- 
bitions desire  to  ruin  England  by  destroying  her 
eredit,  which  he  well  knew  depended  entirely  upon 
her  industry  and  oommeroe,  attempted  vigorously, 
though  unsuccessfully,  toexclude  our  manufactures, 
not  only  from  France,  but  from  all  Continental  Eu- 
rope. James  Watt  had,  however,  brought  forth 
an  army  of  the  power  of  7,000,000  of  men,  the 
army  of  Arkwright's  spinning  Jennies,  maintained 

5r  coal  and  iron,  in  material  warfare  against 
apoleon's  Continental  System.  This  army  of 
James  Watt  was  that  in  reality  which,  by  sup- 
plying abundantly  the  oommodittes  of  that  trade 
which  supported  British  credit,  conquered  Napo- 
leon and  overthrew  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees ! 

After  the  restoration,  France,  in  her  legislation 
and  practice,  adopted,  in  its  broadest  acceptation, 
"  the  system  of  exclusion." 

In  1882,  a  committee  of  the  Chamber  of  De- 
puties reported,  ''If  we  admit  the  food,  and 
raiment,  and  metals,  and  colonial  and  other  ob- 
jects which  strangers  would  bring  to  our  ports, 
we  might  probably  have  some  hundreds  of  mil- 
Houb;  should  we  be  the  richer  in  consequence? 
for  the  riches  of  a  state  are  in  the  elements  of 
labour;  and  when  labour  fails  to  find  employ- 
ment, misery  is  reproduced,  and  it  is  not  only  a 
question  of  comfort,  but  one  of  existence.  For  if 
wheat  were  introduced  without  duty  from  the 
Baltic  or  Black  Sea,  our  maritime  shores  would 
remain  uncultivated,  and  the  effect  of  a  ruinous 
competition  would  affect  more  and  more  nearly 
the  whole  of  our  agricultural  population."  What 
a  confession  on  the  part  of  the  representatives  of 
a  great  people !  They  actually  confess  that  La 
B^e  France,  with  her  soil  so  especially  well 
adapted  for  the  raising  of  com,  with  her  scien- 
tific and  agricultural  skill,  with  an  industrious 
fanmng  population,  and  with  the  expense  of 
freight,  and  other  chai^ges  and  risks,  against 
the  Baltic  and  Black  Sea  com  grower,  —  with 
all  these  advantages  in  favour  of  La  Belle 
France,  a  committee  of  deputies  confess  to  the 
world,  that  they  cannot  admit  wheat  without 
duty,  uzjleas  it  were  to  lay  the  maritime  shores 


waste,  and  by  ruinous  competition  to  affect  more 
and  more  their  whole  agricultural  industry.  We 
know  of  no  greater  insult  than  this  libel  of  the 
committee  on  France  and  on  the  French  people. 
"But,"  continues  the  report,  "it  is  said,  protec- 
ting duties  perpetuate  routine  habits,  destroy  emu- 
lation, and  maintain  the  high  prices  of  produce. 
The  facts  prove  the  contrary.  At  no  period  did 
French  industry  make  such  rapid  progress  as  since 
it  has  been  shielded  by  the  present  system.  Manu- 
factures have  reached  perfection  (indeed!),  in- 
ternal competition  has  lowered  prices,  and  the 
nation  is  enriched  by  an  immense  mass  of  active 
industry.  It  is  loudly  asserted,  it  is  maintained, 
that  government  cannot  benefit  industry;  that 
they  merely  embarrass  when  they  interfere  with 
it.  Yet  is  it  not  an  advantage  to  industry  when 
roads  are  made,  when  canals  are  dug,  and  where 
the  mercantile  shipping  is  protected  by  the  navy 
of  the  state  ?  Is  it  not  government  which  supports 
the  activity  of  industry,  by  securicg  to  all  the 
administration  of  justice,  the  rights  of  property, 
and  personal  safety?  The  laws,  we  are  told, 
cannot  create  wealth.  No !  certainly  they  do  not 
create  it ;  but  let  those  who  deny  their  influence 
on  the  prosperity  of  empires  tell  why  Spain  is  so 
wretched  and  England  so  prosperous.  No !  laws 
do  not  create  wealth,  but  they  pave  the  way  to 
it ;  they  excite  its  production.  Nations,  like  in- 
dividuals, are  authors  of  their  fate.'' 

What  a  series  of  fallacies  and'  absurdities! 
Whenever  government  has  interfered  with,  or 
managed  public  works,  as  canals  and  roads,  &c., 
experience  has  shown  that  it  has  been  at  double 
the  expense,  at  least,  to  the  community  that  would 
have  been  necessary  if  the  same  were  left  to  fr^e 
and  open  competition. 

**  Further,  let  the  system  which  we  defend  be 
judged  by  its  results:  since  the  period  when  it 
began  to  be  practised  amongst  us,  we  have  been 
proved  by  adversity ;  disastrous  wans  and  two 
invasions  have  increased  our  national  debt  by 
several  ''milliards,"  and  the  budget  to  the  amount 
of  some  hundreds  of  millions.  Now  if  it  be  true 
that,  in  spite  of  those  disasters,  France  is  not  less 
rich  at  this  moment,  we  may  well  be  partial  to  a 
system  under  which  (in  spite  of  which  would  be 
the  truth)  so  much  evil  has  been  repaired  in  such 
a  short  space  of  time." 

France  has  been  enabled  to  do  this  by  means 
of  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  her  soil,  by  the 
skill  and  labour  of  the  French  people;  and  in 
spite  of  the  shackles  laid  by  legislation  on,  and 
the  interference  of  a  government  with,  individual 
general  industry. 

France  being  a  country  superior  to  any  other  in 
Europe,  in  regard  to  her  average  soil  and  climate, 
has  rapidly  recovered,  as  all  fertile  agricultural 
countries  do,  from  the  distractions  of  war.  But  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  wars  of  France 
were,  except  for  a  short  period  in  1814  and  1815, 
a^;res6ive;  that  her  anhies  made  the  countries 
they  marched  through  pay,  at  least,  for  their 
maintenance;  that  although  one-tenth  of  her 
healthy  male  population  may  be  considered  as 
having  been  killed,  or  engaged  out  of  the  king- 
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dom,  the  remainder  were  employed  at  home ;  and, 
especially,  that  the  peasant  women  of  France 
have  alw^ajs  supplied  a  greater  proportion  of  field 
labour  than  those  of  most  countries.  When  the 
Allied  armies  entered  France,  private  property 
was  sacredly  respected ;  and  the  sum  exacted  for 
maintainiog  the  occupation  of  Paris,  although 
deemed  exorbitant  by  the  French,  can  only  be 
considered  a  mite  when  compared  with  the  spolia- 
tion to  which  the  soldiers  of  the  revolution  and 
the  empire 'subjected  other  countries. 

The  cultivable  soil  of  France  is  capable  of 
yielding,  at  much  less  expense  of  culture,  more 
than  twice  the  quantity  of  produce,  and  in  greater 
variety,  than  the  lands  fit  for  agriculture  in  the 
TJoited  Kingdom ;  while  the  population  amounts 
to  ooly  ono-third  more,  and  while  the  great  ma- 
jority  of  the  whole  are  occupied  in  husbandry ; 
consequently  France,  whatever  may  be  the  re- 
strictions and  prohibitions  of  her  tariff,  can  main- 
tain the  life  of  individuals  at  comparatively  less 
cost,  and  afford  labour  at  lower  wages  than 
England.  France,  therefore,  being  capable  of 
raiaing  aU  the  green  and  white  crops,  common  to 
both  countries,  in  somewhat  greater  perfection 
than  England,  besides  the  vine,  maize,  olive,  and 
mulberry,  in  abundance,  is  far  superior  to  the 
latter  in  quantity  and  amount  of  the  productions 
of  her  soil. 

The  harbours  of  France,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
generally  shallow  at  their  entrance,  and  far  in- 
ferior to  those  of  England,  with  the  exception  of 
Toulon,  Marseilles,  and  one  or  two  small  ports  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  the  ports  of  Brest,  Bor- 
deanx,  L'Oiient,  and  Eochefort. 

The  ports  of  France  in  the  Channel  and  Atlan- 
tic are  also  rendered  comparatively  far  less  com- 
manding than  British  ports,  from  the  former  lying 
to  leeward  of  the  direction  from  whence  the  pre- 
vailing winds  blow. 

France  has  abundance  of  coal,  iron,  and  some 
other  minerals,  but  all  inconveniently  disposed 
for  general  cheap  use  and  transport.  Hence  the 
principal  elements  of  power  to  diminish  labour 
are  inferior  to  those  of  England.  Coal  and  iron 
being  generally  found  in  France  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  each  other,  and  not  interstratified 
as  in  England,  where  the  coal,  without  the  ex- 
pense of  transport,  smelts  the  iron,  and  where  the 
iron  in  its  turn  is  converted  into  machinery  to 
diminish  the  difficulty  and  labour  of  working  the 
coalmines. 

With  this  brief  view  of  the  natural  advantages 
of  England  and  Prance,  we  will  now  show  how 
anti-commercially  both  those  kingdoms  have  legis- 
lated; how  with  the  most  abundant  materials  of 
great  international  trade,  and  reciprocally  great 
advantages  of  commercial  alliance,  a  war  ot  ma- 
terial injuries  has  been  maintained  during  an  un- 
precedentedly  long  cessation  of  armed  hostility. 

Happily,  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  con- 
vinced of  the  ignorance  and  folly  of  her  former 
legislation,  of  our  navigation  laws,  and  our  high 
duties.  We  have  now  nearly  established  perfect 
freedom  of  commerce  and  navigation  in  the  ports 
of  the  British  empire. 


M.  Si.  Ferr^ol,  who  was  an  employ^  of  the 
customs,  dedicated  a  work  to  M.  Greterin,  who 
is,  or  was,  director-in-chief  of  the  administration. 
The  author  professes  to  elucidate  the  principles  of 
the  French  customs  from  1791  to  1834,  and  sums 
up  with  the  following  conclusions,  which  may  bo 
considered  those  generally  entertained  th§n  by  the 
French  Chambers  as  principles  of  commercial  legis- 
lationj  and,  however  fallsujious,  to  be  considered 
the  most  sound  policy  by  all  except  the  wine- 
growers, brandy  distillers,  and  the  solitary  excep- 
tions of  manufacturers,  those  of  Lyons,  in  France, 
viz.: — 

1.  To  reduce  the  existing  duties  solely  upon 
materials  fmatikres  premihresj  required  for  manu- 
factures. 

2.  To  protect  the  importation  of  machines  and 
tools  for  manufactures. 

3.  To  treat  cotton  twist  and  linen  yams  as 
manufactured  goods,  and  not  as  articles  necessary 
for  manufactrires. 

4.  To  abolish  no  prohibition,  to  reduce  no  duty 
on  manufactures  on  any  other  consideration  than 
to  lessen  the  profits  of  fraud. 

5.  To  prohibit  the  exportation  of  machinery, 
tools,  teazles,  and  all  that  may  contribute  to  the 
development  of  foreign  industry. 

6.  To  protect  our  merchant-shipping  in  an 
efficient  manner,  by  particularly  favouring  the 
importation  of  merchandise  by  our  own  vessels 
from  the  ports  of  first  shipping. 

7.  To  consider,  as  a  principle,  that  in  all  trea- 
ties to  be  negotiated  with  England,  most  of  the 
conditions  which  she  will  propose  are  those  which 
we  ought  to  avoid. 

That  a  great  majority  of  the  legislation  and  of 
the  people  in  the  north  and  cer.tre  of  France  would 
subscribe  to  the  above  absurdities,  we  have  little 
doubt.  But  we  know,  also,  that  there  are  many 
able  writers  and  thinkers  in  that  country,  as  well 
as  the  manufacturers  and  merchants  of  Lyons, 
Bordeaux,  and  Nantes,  who  are  convinced  of  the 
fallacy  of  protection  and  prohibition,  in  regard  to 
creating  or  maintaining  the  prosperity  of  trade 
and  manufactures, — ^men  who  are  disciples  of  that 
able  exposer  of  fallacies,  the  late  and  lamented 
Bastiat. 

M.  St.  Ferr^ol,  in  giving  a  sketch  of  Napoleon's 
Continental  System,  observes,  ''  It  is  a  principle 
admitted  among  all  maritime  powers,  that  the 
fiag  protects  the  merchandise  which  the  ship  car- 
ries. This  principle  was  disregarded  sometimes 
by  England  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XLV. ;  but 
England  had  in  due  time  returned  to  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  laws  of  nations,  in  consecrating 
the  principle,  that  the  fiag  protected  the  ship's 
cargo. 

"The  law  of  the  10th  Brumaire,  year  5,  dis- 
avowed this  principle,  the  violation  of  which  has 
always  excited  the  reprobation  of  civil  govern- 
ments. The  second  article  of  the  law  decreed  that 
all  vessels  loaded  in  full,  or  in  part,  with  goods 
reputed  English,  should  not  enter  a  French  port 
under  pain  of  instant  seizure."  It  was  under  this 
law  that  so  many  American  vessels  were  seized 
and  condemned,  and  for  which  France  had,  iir  1835, 
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to  pay  twenty  millions.  Even  neutral  vessels, 
driven  into  French  ports  by  distress,  were  sub- 
jected to  seizure  and  condemnation,  if  they  ex- 
ceeded one  hundred  tons,  and  no  American  vessels 
under  that  size  could  have  found  it  profitable  to 
cross  the  Atlantic.  "These  rigorous  measures," 
continues  M.  St.  Ferr^ol,  **  drove  a  great  number 
of  ships  from  our  ports ;  trade  in  general  suffered ; 
and  England,  seeing  that  we  no  longer  respected 
the  cargoes  borne  under  neutral  flags,  made  re- 
prisals, seizing  and  capturing  French  products 
wherever  found.  It  was  not  the  English  govern- 
ment, therefore,  who,  during  the  war  which  ended 
in  1814y  first  violated  the  principle  in  question. 
It  was  ours.  For,  on  going  back  to  the  source, 
we  are  forced  to  acknowledge  that,  in  the  law  of 
the  10th  Brumaire,  is  found  the  first  disposition  to 
disregard  the  inviolability  of  neutrals ;  and  that 
this  law  was  the  first  cause  which  led  us  to  the 
system  of  continental  blockade.  The  numerous 
victories  of  the  Emperor  in  the  North  of  Europe, 
permitting  him  to  dictate  laws,  he  would  forcibly 
shut  all  the  ports  of  our  continent  against  English 
commerce.  England  answered  this  provocation 
by  declaring  in  a  state  of  blockade  all  the  ports  of 
Europe,  fix)m  Cape  Finisterre  to  the  Elbe.  It  was 
in  reprisal  of  this  last  measure,  that  Napoleon  pub- 
lished the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees." 

England  to  paralyse  the  ef^ts  of  those  decrees 
interdicted  (by  orders  in  council  of  1 0th  November, 
1807)  all  direct  commerce  between  neutral  nations 
and  France,  subjecting  them  to  land  their  cargoes 
in  England  for  re-exportation  to  the  Continent, 
and  also  to  the  assumption  of  England  to  search 
all  vessels.  Under  no  other  circumstances  could 
neutral  ships  trade  with  France.  In  1809, 
England  allowed  the  vessels  of  Turkey  and  Ham- 
burgh to  enter  the  ports  of  France,  Italy,  and 
lUyria,  on  paying  a  duty  of  20  per  cent. 

'*  The  Emperor,"  says  M.  St.  Ferr^ol,  on  being 
informed  of  these  measures,  resolved,  at  whatever 
cost,  to  extinguish  the  commerce  of  England,  and 
take  from  her  the  means  of  supporting  a  war,  sus- 
tained chiefly  by  the  subsidies  she  paid  her  allies. 
To  attain  this  end  the  most  energetic  measures 
were  decreed.  The  logbooks  and  journals  of  ves- 
sels arriving  from  foreign  countries  were  com- 
pulsorily  demanded,  the  crews  examined  before 
communicating  with  the  ports,  and  tribunals  of 
customs  and  prevotal  courts  instituted,  charged 
especially  to  judge,  condemn,  and  bum  on  the 
spot,  prohibited  merchandise,  the  produce  of 
English  manu£Eu;tures,  wherever  found,  either  in 
France^  or  in  the  countries  occupied  by  our 
armies." 

These  violent  measures  were  considered  so  inju- 
rious to  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  the  United 
States,  that  the  government  of  that  country  re- 
taliated, by  an  act  passed  on  the  1st  of  March, 
1809,  declaring  all  American  ports  shut  against 
French  vessels,  and  prohibiting  the  importation, 
into  the  United  States,  of  all  merchandise  of 
French  origin,  under  pain  of  confiscation,  and  a 
penalty  of  three  times  the  value ;  interdicting,  at 
the  same  time,  the  ships  of  the  United  States 
trading  with  France. 


*'  The  Emperor,"  continues  M.  St.  Ferr^ol,  "  did 
much  more.  He  did  not  confine  himself  to 
seizing  and  destroying  cargoes ;  he  attacked  the 
governments.  An  order  of  the  10th  of  July, 
1809,  prohibited  the  importation  into  Holland  of 
any  article  by  American  vessels.  An  imperial 
decree,  of  the  23rd  of  March,  1810,  ordered  the 
seizure  of  all  vessels  and  cargoes  sailing  under  the 
American  flag.  An  order  of  the  9th  of  April 
following,  directed  the  seizure  of  all  Ottoman  and 
Barbaresque  vessels,  with  their  cargoes,  entering 
our  ports.  On  the  1 5th  of  May,  1 8 1 0,  all  Swedish 
vessels,  arriving  with  colonial  produce,  were 
ordered  to  be  seized,  and  with  their  cargoes  con- 
demned. Each  measure  was  followed  by  another, 
all  combining  one  object  on  the  part  of  the  Impe- 
rial Government — that  of  extinguishing,  at  what- 
ever price,  and  by  every  means,  th«  commerce  of 
England. 

''  In  defiance  of  all  these  diflcrilties,  which,  like 
the  heads  of  the  Hydra,  were  constantly  multi- 
plying to  exclude  foreign  ships  from  our  ports, 
many  braved  all  hazards,  as  the  scarcity  of  exotic 
products  in  our  markets  had  so  greatly  raised 
prices,  that  each  would  approach  our  ports  to  risk 
the  realisation  of  great  profits,  or  the  alternative 
of  utter  ruin.  A  Dutch  captain  declared,  that  if 
profit  were  to  be  made  by  a  voyage  to  hell,  he 
would  sail  thither,  although  his  sails  should  be 
burnt." 

A  multitude  of  means  were  resorted  to  in  eva- 
sion of  the  Continental  System.*  Smuggling,  by 
corrupting  official  employes,  and  otherwise ;  sup- 
plying Russia  by  the  White  Sea,  and  the  means 
of  supplying  the  Continent  generally  with  British 
manufactures  and  colonial  produce  were  found 
out  by  multitudes  of  English,  Americans,  Dutch, 
Hamburghers,  Danes,  Swedes,  and  even  by  the 
French  themselves. 

One  of  the  many  evil  consequences  of  high 
prices  was  the  adulteration  and  counterfeiting  of 
commodities.  **  The  retailers  and  sub-retailers," 
says  M.  St.  Ferr^ol,  "  sophisticated  colonial  pro- 
duce, and  drugs,  coffee,  and  spices  were  made  of 
counterfeit  materials.  Sugais  were  mixed  with 
heterogeneous  matter,  and  most  substances  reduced 
to  powders  or  liquids  were  falsified.  I  have  seen 
nutmegs  into  which  was  introduced  native  quick- 
silver to  augment  their  weight,  &c.  &c.  Such 
was  the  state  of  our  trade  toward  the  end  of  the 


*  A  Mr.  Paterson,  United  States'  constd  at  Antwerp, 
related  to  us  some  years  hence,  how  when,  during  the 
period  of  strictest  prohibition,  he  had,  with  no  risk,  man- 
aged to  have  a  vessel  almost  weekly  in  the  Garonne, 
discharging  British  manufactures.  He  was  at  that  time 
United  States'  consul  at  Bourdeaux,'  and  made  such 
an  arrangement  with  M.  de  Talleyrand,  that  the  em~ 
ployh,  or  the  douanet  themselves,  frequently  assisted  in 
landing  the  cargoes.  The  goods  were  afterwards  sold 
chiefly  at  Paris,  where  the  parties  interested  had  a  laiige 
warehouse  in  the  Place  de  Victoires.  M.  de  Talleyrand 
received  a  pot  de  vitij  or  bonus,  on  each  cargo ;  much  in 
tlie  same  way  as  pots  de  vin  were  tlien  given  by  those  who 
entered  into  contracts  for  clothing  the  array  with  the 
minister  of  war.  M.  de  Talleyrand,  in  corresponding  with 
Mr.  Paterson,  declared  that  he  secretly  countenanced  the 
landing  of  British  goods,  solely  for  the  benefit  of  France. 
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Imperial  Government.  The  system  of  Continental 
blockade  was  impractical  and  therefore  absurd. 
Impractical,  because  France,  instead  of  having  at 
Bea  a  navy  to  enforce  the  blockade  of  the  British 
isles,  had  her  own  squadrons  blockaded  in  her  own 
ports;  impractical  from  our  not  being  able  to 
close  the  Continent  of  Europe  against  English 
commerce ;  impractical  if  we  could  do  so,  because 
we  were  not  in  a  condition  to  supply  the  Conti- 
nental states  with  the  products  which  they  wanted. 
This  system  at  length  allied  against  us  the  North 
of  Europe,  which  the  gold  of  England  had  often 
armed.  Russia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Prussia,  and 
the  Hanseatic  Towns  had  the  right  to  say  to  us, 
Enmish  us  with  the  articles  we  require,  or  suffer 
US  to  purchase  them  from  the  only  power  who  can 
supply  us.  But  not  only  were  we  not  in  a  condi- 
tion to  furnish  Europe  with  products  from  beyond 
the  sea,  but  we  were  in  equal  want  of  them  our- 
selves. We  were  consequently  obliged  to  create 
the  system  oUieenseSf  which  left  open  the  trading  to 
Continental  ports  to  English  vessels,  and  enabled  us 
to  import  the  articles  which  we  required  from  be- 
yond the  sea,  so  that  we  who  had  proclaimed 
England  in  a  state  of  blockade  became  indirectly 
her  tributary.  Nothing  could  be  imported  or  ex- 
ported but  according  to  her  good  pleasure,"  What 
a  picture  of  the  absurdity  and  the  pernicious 
effects  of  attempting  to  restrict  trade  do  these  ex- 
tracts from  the  work  of  M.  St.  Ferreol  exhibit ! 

Prohibitions  and  very  high  duties  in  all  tariffs 
form  a  pernicious  blockade  which  will  ever  be 
evaded  by  smuggling  or  corruption,  although 
often  at  far  greater  hazard  than  the  comparative 
risk  of  the  Dutchman  hanng  his  sails  burnt ;  yet 
31.  St.  Ferreol,  like  many  other  French  econo- 
mists and  statesmen,  clings,  in  the  face  of  all 
experience,  to  prohibitions  and  high  duties,  and 
endeavours  to  find  some  consolatory  good  as  the 
consequence  of  the  continental  system  to  France, 
as  well  as  a  counterbalancing  evil  which  this  good 
has  inflicted  on  England. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  show  the  changes 
which  have  been  actually  made  up  to  this  time  in 
the  French  tariff. 

The  first  general  tariff  of  duties  was  that  of 
K.  de  Colbert  in  1664.  The  bases  of  this  tariff 
were, 

1.  To  reduce  the  duties  of  exportation  on  the 
products  and  nianufaotures  of  the  kingdom. 

2.  To  diminish  the  duties  of  importation  on  all 
aitides  required  for  manufactures. 

3.  To  exclude,  by  raising  the  duties,  foreign 
mannfactures.  These  principles  were  not  strictly 
enforced.  The  exportation  of  com,  brandy,  wine, 
silk  stockings,  caps,  and  stockings  of  wool,  new 
boots,  camlets,  &c.,  was  greatly  restricted  by  high 
dnties,  whilst  most  foreign  manufactures  were  so 
much  sought  after  in  France,  that  St.  Ferreol 
asserts  the  duties  on  importation  were  not  raised 
above  five  per  cent,  until  1667,  when  the  duties 
were  greatly  augmented  on  hosiery,  clothes  of  all 
kinds,  tin«  glues,  prepared  skins,  carpets,  &c., 
besides  the  duties  exacted  at  the  interior  customs. 
The  first  prohibitions  of  foreign  commodities  bear 
date  the  8th  of  October,  1686,  three  years  after 


the  death  of  Colbert.  They  excluded  all  woven 
cloths  from  India,  China,  and  the  Levant. 

"The  fatal  treaty,"  says  M.  St.  Ferreol, 
"  signed  with  England  on  the  26th  Sept.  1786, 
abolished  the  prohibitions  which  applied  to  the 
products  of  this  kingdom  and  her  colonics.  In 
consequence  of  some  reductions  of  the  duties  on 
our  wines,  vinegars,  olive  oil,  and  beer,  we  had 
the  imprudence  to  authorize  the  admission  of  a 
great  number  of  manufactured  articles,  on  paying 
a  duty  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent.  Hosiery, 
woollen  cloths,  and  woollens,  articles  of  dress,  and 
porcelain,  earthenware,  pottery,  and  glass,  were, 
in  virtue  of  this  treaty,  admitted  among  us  sub- 
ject only  to  a  duty  of  twelve  per  cent.  It  is  true 
that  the  treaty  established  a  reciprocity  of  duties ; 
but  this  reciprocity  vanished  before  the  superiority 
already  obtained  by  the  manufactures  of  that 
kingdom." 

The  second  tariff  was  that  of  1791,  which 
abolished  the  interior  customs  (except  the  still 
existing  octroi).     The  bases  of  this  tariff  were : 

1.  To  exclude  by  absolute  prohibition,  certain 
foreign  productions  and  manufactures.  2.  To 
change  the  prohibition  of  certain  articles,  into 
the  permission  of  entry,  by  paying  a  duty  not 
exceeding  twenty  shillings. 

These   bases  were   changed  by  M ,   first 

clerk  of  the  Customs  of  Lyons,  and  adopted  in 
March,  1791,  as  follows :  — 

1.  Total  exemption  from  entrance  duties,  on 
alimentary  articles,  and  on  materials  required  for 
manufacture.  2.  Progressive  duties  on  certain 
merchandise.  3.  Highest  duties  not  to  exceed 
twenty-five  per  cent.,  on  objects  of  luxury  or 
fantasy.  4.  Absolute  prohibition  of  manufactures 
which  compete  with  ours.  5.  Finally,  ten  per 
cent,  duty  on  all  spices. 

This  tariff,  however,  contained  but  few  prohi- 
bitions on  importation.  Gold  and  silver,  worked 
on  thread,  twisted  linen,  and  hemp  threads,  to- 
bacco, glue,  and  a  few  other  articles,  being  those 
excluded.  The  decree  of  March,  1793,  annulled 
all  treaties  of  alliance  and  commerce  with  all 
powers  with  whom  France  was  at  war.  The 
decree  of  September,  1793,  excluded  foreign  ves- 
sels from  the  coasting  trade  of  France;  another 
decree  of  the  same  month  and  year,  prohibited 
the  exportation  of  aU  articles  of  primary  necessity. 
The  laws  of  the  10th  Brumaire,  and  17th  Pluviose, 
5,  required  only  to  attempt  the  (impossible)  ex- 
clusion of  British  trade  from  the  Continent.  The 
decrees  of  1813,  imposed  enormous  duties;  among 
others 

On  Cotton  Wool,  60  to  800  francs  per  100  kilogr. 

Tea,  150  to  900 

Indigo,  „        900 

Cacao  „      1000 

Cochineal,  cinnamon,  &c.  2000 

The  tariff  of  the  Restoration,  in  1816,  Vas 
based  on  the  following  principles: — 1.  To  esta- 
blish double  the  rates  of  duties  ordained  by  the 
decrees  of  1810,  on  a  great  number  of  articles  in 
them  stated,  and  the  application  of  them  to  other 
articles  not  stated  in  the  decree  of  1810,  2.  Re- 
ductions of  duty  on  objects  too  highly  taxed  in 
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the  decrees  of  5th  of  August  and  12th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1810.  Augmentation  on  duties,  too  lightly- 
taxed  by  the  tariff  of  1791,  and  by  subsequent 
decrees.  4.  Establishing  a  uniform  duty  on 
divers  articles,  of  the  same  origin  or  destination, 
arranged  under  generic  denominations,  such  as 
gums,  raisins,  most  medicinal  vegetables,  &c. 
6.  Establishing  a  Surtax ^  varying  according  to 
the  place,  or  the  lading  of  the  ship  or  flag. 
6.  Maintaining  the  basis,  which,  in  1791,  served 
to  adjudge  the  value  of  certain  objects.  7.  New 
fixaticm  of  duties  on  objects  omitted  in  the  tariff. 
8.  Maintaining  all  the  prohibitions  established  by 
the  laws  of  the  1st  of  March,  1793,  and  the  10th 
Brumaire,  year  6,  independently  of  others  to  be 
established,  9.  Adopting  the  laws  of  the  tariff 
of  1791. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  tariff  of  1816, 
several  modiQcations  have  been  made;  but  by  the 
statements  that  follow,  it  will  appear  that  the 
principles  of  Free  Trade  have  scarcely,  if  at  all, 
entered  into  the  considerations  of  change. 

The  prohibitions  abolished,  duties  substituted, 
and  the  duties  diminished  or  augmented  in  the 
tariff  of  1816,  up  to  the  present  time,  are  as 
follows :  — 

T. 

Prohibitions  removed  on  articles  required  for 
manufactures. 


in. 


ArticlM. 


Chroraate  of  lead 

Ditto        potass 

Ditto        ditto 

Extract  of  qnlDine  ..... 

Iron  bars  called  rails    

Ditto,  angular  forms 

Ditto,  old  and  broken 

Cotton  yams,  No.  143  aof' 

upwards 

Thread  of  cotton  woOl, 

twisted,  not  dye<l   

Prepared  slcins,  large  tai 

ned : . 

Ditto,  calf,  called  Russif 

for  bookbinding 

Prais,  or  tobaoco  juice . . . 


Date  of  Prohibi- 
tion «boluh«d. 


July  6. 1836. 

Do. 

Do. 
July  3, 1836. 

Do. 


D.O. 
June  9, 1845. 

July  3, 1836. 

July  5, 1836. 

Do. 

July  2, 1836. 
Do. 


Daty  mitelitated. 

7.*^  francs  per  100  kil. 

1-50  ditto. 

Ditto. 

1  franc  per  1  kU. 

Same  duty  as  other 
rolled  iron  according 
to  dimensions,  or 
ftromOnfhmr  sAOcents 
to  41  francs  20  cents 
per  100  kU. 

13  ftuncs  per  100  kil. 

7  to  R  francs,  per  1  kU , 
about  3s.  per  lb. 

7  franos  pef  1  kiL 

7  to  8  ft-,  per  100  kils. 

6  francs. 
1  franc. 


n. 


Prohibitions  removed  on  manufactured  articles. 


Artirlrt. 

DaU  of  Prohibi- 
tion abolished. 

Duty  nibttitatcd. 

Applications  on  tulle  work- 
ed in  thread  lace 

Bntions.  gilded,  plated,  of 
shell,  ivory,  mother  or 
pearl,  iron,  steel,  or  of 
silk  mixed  with  cotton. . 

Chain  cables,  for  the  use  of 
the  marine  

July  5, 1836. 

Do. 

July  2, 1836. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
July  5, 1836. 
July  2, 1836. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

5  percent. 

100  to  200  fr.,  100  kils. 

•200  francs  per  100  kits. 
^0  to  150  francs  each. 

a^O  per  100  kils. 
mo  ditto. 
100  to  200  ditto. 
ft  per  cent.  - 

Cashmere  shawls 

Copper  twisted,  with  silk 
gilded 

Ditto,  ditto,  silvered 

Do,,  or  brass  simply  turned 
Cotton  lace 

Clock  work,  mounted 

Tin  dishes    

1  fr.  10  c.  to  6  fhi.  each. 
7.'i  francs 

Rnm  arrack  or  tafla 

India  handkerchiefs,  (Fou 
lard's),  raw   

iOOfrs.py  lOOUtres. 

B  francs  per  1  kil. 
12  francs  ditto. 

30  per  cent 

Ditto,  ditto,  printed 

Clothing  or  other  stnfi^  for 
the  actual  use  of  travel- 
lers   

Duties  diminished  on  articles  required  for  arts, 
manufactures,  or  preparations. 


▲rticlM. 


of 
Uut\ 


Coals  by  sea,  according 
to  the  cone  by  French 
vessels  

Ditto  by  land  

Wood,acaciafrom  other  ] 
couutries  out  of  £o- 1> 
rope    ) 

Do.  from  the  Entrepots 

Ditto,  ebony  from  coun- 
tries out  of  Enrobe   . . 

Ditto,  cedar  ditto  

Ditto,   not    paiticularh 
enumerated,  from  Indih 

Ditto,  from  countries  out 
of  Europe 

Do.,  fh)m  the  EntrepAu- 

Dyewoods  from  couu. 
tries  out  of  Europe  . . 

Ditto  from  Entrepdts   . . 

Do.,not  peuticularly  enn- 
merated,  from  coun- 
tries out  of  Europe  . . 

Ditto,  from  Entrepdts  . . 

Ditto,  ground  or  Per- 
nambuco  

Cacao,  (beans),  from  pla- 
ces out  of  Europe. . . . 

Ditto  from  EntrepAts  .. 

Caoutchouc  from  coun- 
tries out  of  Europe  . . 

Ditto  firom  Entrepdts  . . 

White  lead   

Cobalt    

Cochineal 

Copper,  mineral  of   .... 

Ditto  cast  in  bars  or 
plates,  «cc.,  either  pun 
or  mixed  with  zino   . . 

Ditto  mixed  with  tin    . . 

Elephant's  teeth  from 
India 

Ditto  from  other  coun-  ) 
tries  out  of  Europe  ) 

Ditto  from  Entrepdts  . . 

Tin,  (mineral  of) 

Ditto,  raw,  only  from 
India  

Ditto,  ditto,  elsewhere 

Iron  (mineral  of) 

Ditto,  cast,  in  piffs,  im- 

{ sorted  by   sea,  or  b> 
and  from  the  sea,  to 
Blanc  Misseron  ..... 
Ditto,  drawn  into  bars  of 
all  dimensions    


Oil  a«eds(various  duties } 

Oils  (comestible)  as  olive 

Ditto,  palm 

Ditto,  cocoa 

Ditto,  odoriferous 

Indigo,  fh>m  ludia 

Ditto,  countries  out  ol 

Europe 

Wool ,  raw  or  washed .... 
Lac  dye,  from  India  .... 
Wax.not  haokled,and  to« 
Do.f  nackled  and  combed 
Machine8(locomotive)foi 

railroads    

Nickel  (metallio) 

Bristle"* 

Lead  (mineral  oO  

Silk,  raw   

Ditto,  reeled    

Tallow,  raw 

Sulphur 

Zinc,  first  fusion  only,  ii 

pigs,  bars,  or  plates  .. 


Kil. 


100 

UH) 


Dat« 
of  Chaaipe. 


July  2,  1836. 
Nov.  1, 1837. 


ICO  July  8,1836. 


100 

10(' 
10< 

10( 

10: 
H\ 

100 
100 


100 
IOC 

100 

lot 

lOU 


100 
100 

100 

100 

100 
10( 

10( 
lOi 

loot 


100 

100 

100 

100 
10.' 
100 

1 


1 

100 
100 
100 
100 


Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


100         Do. 
1(10         Do. 
10()  July  5,  1836. 
10«  July  2,  183<i. 
1   July,  1837. 
100  July  2,  1836. 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
July,  1838. 

July  2,  1836. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Former 
Duty. 


/.      C. 

1      0 
1  604y 

30      o| 

97    60 


27 
5 


0 
0 


20      0 


27 
30 

7 
10 


2 

4 

30 


0 
0 

0 
0 


0 
0 


100  0 

140  0 

00  0 

100  0 

30  0 

5  0 

1  60 

I  0 


40  or  44 
10  or  11 


100 
100 
100 
UK) 
1 
1 
100 

lou 

100 


Do. 

Do.     I 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


May  17,1837 
.Inly  5,  1830 
July  2,  1836. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


80 
100 


•1 


140      0 
1      0 


2 
6 
1 


0 
0 
0 


fi      0 

var.dutie^) 

max.  38^: 

min.    6 

40      0 

25      0 

25      0 

100  too 

1    50 

1    76 
10  to  60 
80      0 
10      0 
30      0 

)0  p*  cent 

100     0 

20      0 

5&ior 

1  00 

2  4 
15      0 

2&lf. 

5    10 


ProMDt  Daty. 


/.  C. 


30,  60  ft  100 

•W  to  15  do. 

rr.Lndia,  lOf 

not    Euro- 


pean, 
18 

4 
2 

10 

15 
18 

5 
8 


1 
3 

20 

55 

95 


15f. 
0 

0 
50 


0 
50 

0 
0 


50 
0 


0 
0 


10  0 
15  0 
20  0 
20  60 
to  750.  or  If. 
20        10 


to  1,2,  or  4f. 
Do. 

35         0 

fr.  factories 

iaAfrioa,40f. 

55         0 

55        10 

55  50 
2  0 
2        10 


reduced  \* 
max.  lA 
min.    frbd 

30         0 

12, 50.  &  14f. 

Do. 

40  to  50 

0  50 

2         0 
20adTal. 

1  40 
5         0 

15         0 


15 
5 
5 
3 
3 
0 
10 
10 


0 
0 
0 

50 
5 

10 
0 

25 


to  10 


The  other  articles  on  which  diminutions  have 
heen  made,  but  which  we  hare  not  space  to 
arrange  in  the  above  tabular  form,  are  acids, 
aniseeds  (grains),  antimony,  ayelandes,  bamboos, 
balsams,  asphaltam,  naphtha,  cashew-nuts,  car- 
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thame,  glue  (raw),  copal,  curcumer,  emery,  eider- 
down, tortoise-shells,  barks,  roots,  gums,  and 
beans,  for  medicines,  dyeing,  or  tanning ;  mother- 
of-pearl,  gall-nuts,  satfron,  copperas  (raw),  and 
horse-hair,  and  a  few  other  articles,  and  some  of 
the  above  have  been  slightly  varied  since  1842. 
The  duties  on  all  merely  raw  articles  have  been 
variously  reduced  to  an  average  of  about  one-half 
of  the  former  tari&,  and,  when  necessarily  re- 
quired for  arts  and  manufactures,  generally  to 
lower  rates  than  those,  previous  to  1842,  of  the 
British  customs.  They  can  only  be,  like  all 
other  articles,  imported  direct  from  foreign  coun- 
tries in  French  vessels,  or  in  vessels  belonging 
to  the  countries  of  which  they  are  the  produce ; 
goods  by  vessels  of  such  countries  paying,  how- 
ever, Hke  all  foreign  vessels,  a  differential  duty 
of  generally  from  10  to  100  per  cent,  higher  than 
by  French  vessels. 


IV. 


Bednetion  of  duties  on  articles  not  altogether 
required  in  manufactures  and  on  manufactured 
articles : — 


ArtidM. 


Cinoamon,  from  India 

Ditto,  other  ports,  oat  of 
Europe 

Cloves,  from  India 

Ditto,  other  parte,  out  of 
Europe 

Uafestel  nute,fromIndia 

Ditto,  other  parts,  out  of 
Europe 

PimeDto,  from  India 

Ditto,  other  parts,  oat  ot 
Eorope 

Pepper,  from  India 

Ditto,  other  parts,  oot  ol 
Europe 

T«a , 

Liaexui,  woven  of  flax ' 
or  hemp^  the  duty 
ot  vhicb  was  enor- 
moQsIy  raised  by  the 
Oniioanee  of  May 
17, 1826,  aod  redoeed 

I  frotn  ^e  latter  by 
ibe  OidinftQoe  of 
jQly2,l836 

Table  lioea.  anbleaehed 

•Ditto,  bleached 

Ditto,  damasked 


Scale 

of 
Daty 


1 


1 

1 

1 
I 

1 
lOt' 

IflO 
100 

100 

1 


100 
10t» 
100 

] 


D^te 
of  Cluuig*. 


July  2,  1836. 

Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 

Dol 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


100  Jaly  5,  183fi. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Tenner 
Duty. 


/     e. 
2      0 

6      0 

2  80 

3  fiO 

4  0 

12      0 
60      0 

120      0 
06      0 

100      0 
2    60 

^'^  K 

«rf  o    -5r 

Of   U   OB  X 


260  0 

400  0 

500  0 

2  0 


PreMflt  Duty. 


2 
1 

1 
1 

2 
46 

90 
80 

105 


e. 
0 

0 

0 

60 
50 

50 
0 

0 
0 

0 
50 


Min.  of 
)  l(«6,3«f; 
'  mazjaoof. 


150 

150 

300 

1 


0 
0 
0 
0 


The  duties  on  linen  yams  were  equally  reduced 
by  the  ordinance  of  the  5th  of  July,  1 836,  to  rates 
equal  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  from  6  to  8,  10, 
and  I2per  cent. ;  but  these  have  again  been,  in  1 845, 
greatly  increased,  in  compliance  with  the  outcry 
on  the  part  of  some  spinners,  principally  electors  in 
the  Department  du  Nord,  who  returned  M.  Martin, 
the  ininiBter  of  commerce,  to  the  Chamber  of  De- 
puties; and  other  electors,  also  spinning  manu- 
fecturers  of  linen  in  the  north  of  France.  "We 
trust,  however,  the  negotiations  which  have  been 
now  gdng  on  for  so  many  years,  relative  to  the 
trade  between  England  and  France,  will  eventually 
lead  to  a  fair  adjustment  of  the  duty  on  linen  and 
linen  yams,  as  well  as  of  those  on  many  other 
articles  of   interchange   in    the  tariff  of   both 

conntries. 


Duties  increased  on  the  following  articles:- 


Articles. 


Spermaceti,  produce 
of  foreign  fisheries, 
raw,  pressed,  or  re> 
fined 

Ditto  candles  

Copper,  pure  or  mixed 

Hops 

Wool,  washed  and  dyed. . 

Horses  and  mares 

Foals 

Sheep,  ewes,  lambs,  and 
R  ims J,,. 

Quills  for  writing  ...'... 

Butcher's  meat,  fresh  . . 

Ditto,  sail  pork  

Ditto,  other 

Viirefactions  (en  mtuse) 
or  tabes    

Vegetabie8,dry  or  ground 

Marble,  uuwrougbt  .... 

Tea,   from    other   parts 
than  India    

Lead  pencils,  in  cedar . . 

Ditto,  in  Wbitewood 

Cordage  and  fishing  nets 
of  hemp 


of 
Duty 


JCU. 

100 

100 

100 

17 

17 

nch 

Do. 

Do. 
100 
100 
100 
100 

1 

100 
100 

1 

100 
100 

100 


Date 
of  Change. 


Former 
Duty. 


Do.     I 

Do. 

JoIt  5,  1836. 

May  17, 1826. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


/.     e. 

all  kinds 
60      0 

85  0 
80  0 
45  0 
73&44f. 
15  0 
5      0 

750.,  lie  5f. 

130      0 

8      0 

23      0 

2J      0 

0  75 
5  0 
3      0 


3 
SO 
15 


0 
0 
0 


Id      0 


Preaeot 

Uiit] 

^ 

/. 

c. 

pressed  60f. 

refined  lOUf 

290 

0 

flO 

0 

60 

0 

900 

0 

50 

0 

15 

0 

6 

0 

240 

0 

18 

0 

39 

0 

30 

6 

3 

0 

10 

0 

3f.50o.5&IUf.| 

* 

0 

100 

0 

25 

0 

S5 


On  linen  yams  the  duties  have  been  increased 
from  the  several  duties  in  English  money  per  cwt. 
of  1 12  lbs.  of  £2  12s. ;  on  i^w,  £3  8s. ;  on  bleached, 
£3  7s.;  on  dyed,  to  £3  15s.,  £4  I4s.,  and  £4  9s. 

Having  thus  statistically  shown  the  changes 
which  have  been  made  in  the  French  Customs' 
Tariff,  we  will  now  briefly  view  its  actual  pro- 
hibitions and  duties  as  bearing  on  the  exclusion 
or  admission  of  foreign  manufiactures  or  products. 
We  have  already  shown,  that  as  far  as  foreign 
articles  of  first  necessity  fbr  home  manufactures^ 
arts,  and  sciences  are  required,  they  are  generally 
admitted  at  low  duties,  with  the  exception  of  iron, 
other  metals,  imd  boots.  Some  pay  no  duty  at  all, 
while  some  again  are  still  taxed  enormously  high. 
Nearly  all*  chemical  products  maybe  considered  as 
prohibited.  But  as  to  manufactured  goods,  with 
the  exception  of  silks,  machines,  and  tools,  and  a 
few  articles  of  flrst  manipulation,«required  in  aid 
of  French  manufactures,  they  are  nearly  all  pro- 
hibited. 

I. 
Cotton  manufactures  are  all  prohibited  except  the 

following  :— 


Denoininatio& 

of 
McrelumdiM. 


Nankeens,  from 
India 

Ditto  ,other  parts 

Cotton  lace  .... 

Do.  thread,  raw. 
of  No.  143  and 
above,  simple 

Ditto,  twisted  . . 

All  other  cotton 
thread.without 
distinction  oi 
numbers  or 
quality  

CoTt-rlets,  very 
common,  from 
8  threads  to  b 
lAillemetres . . 


French 

WeiKbto, 

Number,  or 

■d 

Valorem. 


100  KU.N.G. 

Do. 

Value. 


1  KiLN.O. 
Do. 


100  KiLN.O. 

I 


Import  Duty, 

in 
FKBch  Money, 

French  Ships. 


Eagliah 

WeS^u, 

Kumber,  or 

ad 

Valorem. 


/. 


e. 


5       0 
Prohibited. 
5  per  cent. 


7 
8 


0 
0 


Prohibited. 

45,  or  about 
IdOperoent. 


2  8  3  2 

Do. 
Value. 


2  8  3  3 

1)0. 


351  8  3  9 


InyMrtDoty, 

In 

EngUihHoaey, 

by 

French  Ships. 


£    9.    d, 

0    4    0 
Prohibited. 
5  per  cent. 


0    5    7 
0    6    4 


IhroMbited. 


n. 


Woollen  manufactures,  as  woven  clotbs,  dyed  or 
undyed,  dressed  or  undressed;    hosiery  (Awi- 
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nettene)  of  all  kinds ;  flannels,  yarns,  &o.,  are 
all  prohibited,  except  the  following  : — 


Prf^nrli 

Import  Dutj, 

Fnslivh 

Import  Duty, 

Denomination 
or 

\VHfflitii. 

in 
French  Money, 

WeiihU, 
Nnmber,  or 

in 
Kngli^hMoney, 

Merchandite. 

Valorrm. 

by 

French  Ships. 

ad 
Valorem. 

by 
French  Ships. 

/•         «• 

lb$.oz.dr.g. 

£.  a.  d. 

Blankets       ant 

bi'd  covors    . . 

lOOKil.N.G. 

300        0 

221  3  3  P 

8    0    0 

Carpets  in  knot> 

of    wool     aQ< 

linen  throncl.. 

Do. 

350        0 

Do. 

10    0    0 

Ditto,  of  wool! ei 

yam,     tufted 

or    in    roanrl 

points,  the  un- 

der    side     ol 

which        pre- 

sents    canvasi 

or  thread 

Do. 

300        0 

Do. 

IS    0    0 

Ditto,  woollen. . 

Do. 

600        0 

Do. 

90    0    0 

Worsted     wares 

and     buttons. 

to  be  used  in 

France     with 

other      mate- 

rials     

Do. 

190  to  200 

Do. 

All  other  carpets,  coverlets,  shawls,  &c.  prohibited. 


m. 


Manufactures  of  iron,  hardwares  of  all  kinds,  are 
prohibited,  except  the  following  : — 

Steam  engines   from  12s  6d.  to  27s.  per  cwt. 

Machinery  and  mechanical  instruments  for  the 
nse  of  manufactories  ....  from  8s.  4d.  to  27s. 


»» 


Tools,  copper  boilers,  <fec.,  for  ditto, 

and  a:^cultural  implements 19s.  5d.      „ 

Ship  anchors,  under  250  kils 100  kils  15  frs. 

Ditto,  above  250  do 100    „    40 


n 


n 


Spurs  and  pins 100    „  100  to  200 

100    „ 
60  to  950 


Coffee-mills   100    „ 

Wire,  common  or  fine 100    „ 

Prom  the  foregoing  condensed  statement  of  the 
prohibitory  systems  of  Prance,  as  aflecting  three 
great  staple  manufactures  of  Great  Britain,  it  will 
appear  that  nothing  of  consequence  is*  admitted 
but  under  the  presumption  of  aiding  Prench  ma- 
nufactures. 


■i   I" 


M 


« 


Ok  O 


« i-«  "* --      I-*  di 


e« 


g 


r«. « 


e« 


St 


:9 


During  the  following  years,  the  value  in  sterling 
money  of  principal  manufactured  and  half- 
manufactured  goods  imported  from  all  countries 
and  entered  for  consumption,  was  a^  follows. 


VIZ.:- 


and 


Cotton  twist. . 
Linen     yams 

thread    

Woollen  yams  (raw 

only)   

Cotton  fabrics 

Linens  

Woollen      manofac- 

tores  

Silk  manufactares. . 
Machinery   


Total 


IMT. 


£ 
23,342 

302,690 

6.211 

24,(H5 

481,612 

17,430 
I67.&94 
110,134 


1.130,064 


1848. 


£ 
6;202 

61,623 

542 

6,495 

194,097 

7,856 
93.491 
58.811 


431,057 


iMQ. 


18Ba 


£ 
20;202 

146,940 

2,948 

30,951 

327^595 

11,850 

160,881 

59,133 


750«500 


£ 
20,767 

120,333 

S5,9lt5 
417,048 

14,9(19 

182.484 

97,517 


885,661 


The  declared  value  of  British  and  Irish  produce 
and  manufactures  exported  in  1831  to  Prance  was 
£602,688  ;  to  all  countries,  £37,164,372.  In 
1841,  to  Prance,  £2,902,002,  chiefly  yams, 
twist,  machinery,  and  tools;  to  all  countries, 
£51,634,423.  In  1861,  to  Prance,  £2,028,463. 
The  duty  on  linen  yams  and  linens  has  in  the 
meantime  been  greatly  increased  in  Prance.  In 
1851,  to  all  countries,  the  declared  value  of  British 
and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures  amounted  to 
£74,448,722.  In  1852,  to  all  countries,  about 
80,000,000 ;  and  for  the  final  eight  months  of 
1853,  £38,152,587,  or,  for  the  whole  year,  at  the 
rate  of  £87,208,880.  But  the  increase  of  manu- 
factured articles  exported  legitimately  will  appear 
trifling.  The  smuggler,  however,  makes  a  profit- 
able harvest  by  reaping  the  clandestine  benefits 
held  out  to  him  by  the  Prench  tariff  of  prohibitionB 
and  high  duties. 

Prom  the  above  it  will  appear  that  the  value 
of  manufactured  goods  imported  into  Prance,  with 
the  exception  of  linen  yams,  linens,  cotton  twist, 
and  machinery,  amounts  to  little  comparative  im- 
portance. Extensive  smuggling,  however,  must 
have  added  largely  to  the  amount.*  Now,  as  far 
as  manufactures  are  in  question,  and  giving  pre- 


*  This  wiU  appear  obyious,  when  we  find  that  ibe 
exports  from  France  to  England  exceed,  on  an  average 
of  ten  years,  according  to  the  French  Customs'  return, 
more  than  three  times  the  amount  of  the  official  imports 
from  England.  Yet,  the  course  of  exchange,  since  the 
war,  has  generally  been  in  favour  of  the  latter,  and  the 
demand  for  bills  on  England  must  be  to  pay  for  an 
excess  of  imports  into  France  (by  smuggling)  over  ex- 
ports (either  by  fair  trade  or  otherwise)  to  England.  This 
is  still  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  French,  either  as 
residents  or  visitors,  spend,  coinparatively,  but  little 
money  in  the  United  Kingdom,  while  the  number  of 
English,  living  in  France,  or  visiting  that  country  tem- 
porarily, have,  taking  the  average  of  several  years, 
amounted  to  somewhat  over  50,000  as  at  all  times  in  that 
country.  ^  All  these  draw  bills  on  England,  or  bring 
money  with  them  to  pay  their  expenses  in  France. 
Suppose  each  individual  spends  the  average  amount  of 
£80  per  annum,  and  this  calculation  is  low,  the  whole 
sum  of  money  (the  representative  value  of  the  produce 
of  British  labour  expended  in  France)  amounts  to 
jE4,000,0(  0. 

It  would  lead  us  too  far  to  examine  in  what  manner 
this  enormous  sum,  if  laid  out  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
instead  of  in  France,  would  aflWot  industiy  in  England. 
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mimns  for  the  exportation  of  French  mannfactnres, 
ire  find  no  important  amelioration  in  the  present 
commercial  legislation  of  France  that  differs  prac- 
tically from  the  commercial  laws  in  the  **  Code 
Napoleon,"  the  imperial  tariff. 

From  the  foregoing  outline,  the  unsound  com- 
mercial and  financial  legislation  of  France  is,  we 
believe,  made  clearly  evident,  not  only  under  the 
old  regime,  hut  especially  under  the  repuhUc,  the 
empire,  the  representative  monarchical  government, 
the  more  liberal  government  which  succeeded  the 
Tevolution  of  1830,  and  that  now  in  force  under 
the  Empire. 

The  great  advantages  of  an  alliance  of  material 
interests,  the  only  alliance  which  can  ensure  the 
maintenance  with  any  chance  of  certainty  of  a 
political  alliance,   has  been  taken    up  both  in 
England  and  France.      Commissioners  have  been 
appointed,  from  time  to  time,  in  both  countries, 
to  negotiate  on  the  great  question  of  lowering  the 
duties  in  their  respective  tariffs,  so  that  the  com- 
modities of  the  one  country  may,  in  the  natural 
interchange  of  trade,  be  imported  in  order  to  be 
eoQsamed  in   the   other.      We  now  hope  that 
liberality,  intelligence,  and  absence  of  prejudices, 
and  the  advantages  of  a  commercial  alliance,  will 
be  80  clearly  understood  by  the  governments  of 
both  oountzies,  as  to  destroy  for  ever  that  war  of 
interdiction  which  has  been  maintained  during  an 
onprecedentedly  long  cessation  of  armed  hostility. 
The  United  Kingdom  admits  free  many  articles 
of  French  grovrth  and  industry ;  and  all,  except 
wine,  at  very  moderate  revenue,  not  protective 


duties.  Let  England  at  once  reduce  the  wine 
duty  as  far  as  the  treasury  can  afford — say  from 
5s.  6d.  to  about  2s.,  or,  at  most,  2s.  6d.  the  im- 
perial gallon.  If  France  does  not  reciprocate,  we 
must  benefit,  for  the  produce  of  British  industry 
will  find  a  channel  for  whatever  we  import. 
France,  and  the  latter  alone,  will  suffer  in  her 
finances  and  her  restrictions  and  burdens  upon  in- 
dustry and  trade. 

The  burden  which  the  high  duty  on  iron  im- 
poses on  agriculture  alone,  in  the  cost,  wear,  and 
tear  of  implements  alone,  exceeds,  as  the  French 
themselves  admit,  more  than  twenty-five  millions 
of  francs,  or  than  a  million  sterling  annually. 
But  this  loss  and  burden  amounts  to  far  less  than 
the  loss  by  the  prevention  of  improvements  and 
skill  in  agriculture  which  is  caused  by  the  high 
price  of  iron,  caused  by  the  high  duty ;  for  iron 
is  too  bulky  and  heavy  to  be  smuggled ;  and  with- 
out plenty  of  cheap  iron  it  is  impossible  to  be  weU 
supplied  with  good  agricultural  implements. 

The  institution  of  a  liberal  commercial  system 
by  the  Emperor  would  do  more  to  immortalise  his 
reign,  and  to  render  his  people  prosperous,  happy, 
and  satLsfiedy  more  for  his  own  security,  than  all 
the  other  acts  and  legislation  without  freedom  of 
commerce  that  he  can  possibly  execute.  We 
know  it  is  difficult  to  contend  against  numerous 
interests;  it  was  so  in  the  United  Kingdom  in 
1842.  Yet  gratitude  for  ever  to  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  the  two  governments  who  have  succeeded  him, 
and  through  whom  we  have  now  Free  Trade. 

J.  M.  G. 
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A  STORY   OF  ▲MEBICAN  UCFE. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 


3TJDOE  LYNCH. — THE   HALTEB. 

Tra  mteUigence  of  these  disasters  spread  rapidly 
thiQfogk  the  city  of  Philippi,  and  the  sensation 
"was  universal.  No  two  individuals  met  but  to 
talk  over  these  unprecedented  events.  It  was  the 
subject  of  conversation  in  every  dining-room  and 
drawing-room  on  the  afternoon  of  that  day  —  in 
every  hovel,  in  every  back-parlour,  in  every  bar- 
room. Customers  required  no  commodities,  shop- 
men had  no  business  on  which  to  attend,  workmen 
laid  down  their  tools — all  labour  was  at  end  for 
the  time,  and  the  routine  of  life  suspended.  Peo- 
ple met  in  groups  on  the  streets,  and  determined 
looks  were  interchanged  and  wild  words  spoken. 
The  blood  of  forty-five  citizens  was  burning  like 
a  coal  of  fire  at  the  hearts  of  these  staid,  order- 
loying,  sober  people,  and  made  them  greedy,  if 
not  for  vengeance,  at  least  for  some  prominent 
example  which  should  quash,  in  the  midst  of  them, 
tiiB  spirit  of  such  outrc^es  at  once  and  for  ever. 


And  they  went  to  work  in  the  right  way.  No 
flummery  of  bringing  a  few  poor  misguided  per- 
petrators to  justice,  and,  as  a  consequence,  to  the 
gallows -—talking  the  while  of  Irish  malignity, 
incorrigible  blood-thirstiness,  and  so  forth — and 
letting  the  instigators  go  scot  free.  They  had  de- 
termined to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  to  carry 
the  war  into  the  enemy's  strongholds,  and  in  over- 
throwing the  blood-stained  monster  of  sedition, 
to  direct  their  blows  at  its  guilty  head. 

There  was  no  direct  collusion  between  the 
groups  of  citizens  who  showed  themselves  in  the 
streets  as  the  darkness  came  on:  there  was  no 
concerted  plan ;  but  each  man  knew  what  was  in 
the  heart  of  his  neighbour;  and  all,  as  if  the 
result  of  some  inspiration,  were  animated  by  a 
common  impulse.  At  length  the  cry  arose,  "Woe 
to  the  murderers  !  Down  with  the  priests !  To  the 
college  of  St.  Mary's!" — and  the  people  began 
running  in  that  direction.  It  was  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening  when  the  impulse  set  forward 
thitherwards;    and  the   streets  resotmded  with 
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cries  and  were  filled  with  hurrying  feet.  They 
who  had  first  been  impelled  onwards,  bore  the 
other  groups  along  with  them,  till  at  length  the 
crowd  became  immense.  They  had  no  leaders, 
but  one  soul  animated  their  masses  and  carried 
them  in  the  direction  of  the  colleges  and  the  Co- 
adjutor's residence.  These  buildings,  which  form 
one  group,  occupied  an  acclivity  on  an  outskirt 
of  the  city.  Q  he  cathedral  was  likewise  in  the 
immediate  vicinity,  forming  along  with  the  others 
a  noble  cluster  of  architecture. 

Quite  unconscious  of  the  state  of  feeling  in  the 
city,  and  of  the  height  to  which  matters  had 
arrived,  the  inhabitants  of  those  buildings  were 
congratulating  themselves  upon  the  eminent  ad- 
vantage which  they  had  just  obtained  in  the  sup- 
pression of  the  meeting  in  Girard*s  Fields.  Good 
easy  fathers,  — they  were  delectating  themselves 
in  the  college  over  their  bojks  and  with  their 
students ; — and  in  the  residence  of  the  Coadjutor 
were  those  three  worthies  encountered  by  us  there 
on  a  former  occasion,  then,  as  now,  over  their 
wine.  These  three  gentlemen  having  attained  to 
a  state  of  great  triumph  and  felicity  in  discfoursing 
upon  recent  events,  were  startled  by  loud  shrill 
shouts  in  their  immediate  vicinity ;  and  that  in- 
describable hum,  like  no  other  terrestrial  sound, 
which  accompanies  the  gathering  of  a  great  human 
bee-hive,  and  which  reached  them  across  the 
thick  walls  and  huge  oaken  doors  of  their  mediieval 
habitation. 

A  servant  came  running  into  the  room  in  great 
alarm  at  this  point,  followed  by  the  rest  of  the 
Coadjutor's  establishment,  who,  with  white  faces, 
showed  themselves  behind  him  in  the  open  door. 
He  said  that  a  great  crowd  had  collected  roimd  the 
house,  and  were  yelling  and  hissing  like  demons. 
The  Coadjutor  became  pale,  but  recovered  him- 
self in  a  moment.  "Does  the  crowd  appear 
large  ?*"  he  enquired. 

"  Cannot  docidedly  say,  your  reverence,  on  ac- 
count of  the  darkness;  but  they  make  noise 
enough  to  be  ten  thousand." 

"Keep  cool,  my  children,'*  said  the  Coadjutor 
to  the  frightened  crew  at  the  door.  "Nobody 
means  harm,  I  am  sure.  But  as  a  matter  of  pru- 
dence it  will  be  well  to  have  your  doors  and  win- 
dows bolted.  And  see  particularly  to  the  hall- 
door.  Thanks  to  its  stout  oak  material,  well 
ironed  and  clasped ;  there  is  little  danger  of  its 
yielding  to  aught  short  of  gunpowder  or  fire; 
and  it  will  be  a  bold  mob  that  has  recourse  to 
such  means  in  the  present  day.  There  can  be 
no  entrance  effected  by  the  windows  on  account 
of  the  bolts  and  stanchions;  so  merely  keep  quiet, 
and  don't  show  yourselves,  and  the  crowd,  (the 
maledictions  of  Holy  Church  overtake  it,)  will 
quickly  march  itself  off." 

"  Meanwhile,"  said  he,  addressing  his  two  com- 
panions at  the  table  (and  it  ought  to  be  mentioned 
at  this  point  that  Gamin's  outward  man  was,  on 
this  occasion,  arrayed  in  the  vestments  of  a  priest), 
"  I  will  go  myself  to  the  mayor,  and  procure  a 
police  force,  and  effect  other  necessary  means  for 
our  security.  You  will  remain  here,  and  watch, 
in  so  far  as  circumstances  will  allow,  over  the 


safety  of  the  premises.  Should  any  violence  be 
attempted,  and  matters  come  to  a  height,  there  is 
the  key  of  the  trap-door,  which  leads  by  the  se- 
cret staircase  to  the  cathedral.  You  can  save 
yourselves  by  this  means ;  but  I  have  little  fear 
that  any  such  course  will  be  necessary,  for  I  trust 
to  arrive  to  your  assistance  in  a  very  little  time. 
Adieu,  my  cHldren,"  said  the  wily  priest,  depart- 
ing swiftly  in  the  direction  which  led  to  the  trap- 
door. 

Meanwhile  the  symptoms  from  without  were 
becoming  more  unmistakeable.  Showers  of  stones 
rattled  against  the  narrow  windows,  and  the 
yells  and  the  groans  of  the  multitude  seemed  al- 
most to  shake  the  thick  walls  of  the  building. 
They  were  battering  and  thundering  at  the  great 
oak  door,  with  pikes,  poles,  and  o^er  weapons ; 
but  in  the  dense  wall  in  which  it  was  embedded, 
it  was  as  immovable  as  a  rock.  Some  of  the  crowd, 
mounted  upon  the  shoulders  of  others,  made  fierce 
assaults  upon  the  windows,  but  the  strong  iron 
bars,  strong  as  those  of  a  prison  house,  withstood 
every  attempt  to  break  them  through,  or  to  twist 
them  aside.  An  entrance  from  the  roof  was  quite 
impracticable,  on  account  of  the  tall  walls  and 
slanting  gables.  In  short  the  house  was  a  perfect 
fortress  of  the  middle  ages,  and  stood  out  bravely. 
But  there  was  a  something  against  which  the  in- 
genuity of  the  middle  ages  had  not  provided,  and 
that  was  gunpowder.  Already  had  the  crowd 
raised  the  large  flag  stones,  opposite  the  hall  door, 
and  with  a  settled  determination  not  to  be  balked, 
were  digging  and  excavating  about  its  foundations. 
Half-a-dozen  kegs  of  gunpowder  were  in  readiness 
to  be  laid  in  train ;  and  the  inmates,  whom  the 
Coadjutor  had  left  in  charge,  and  who  were  watch- 
ing the  whole  of  the  operations  fix)m  a  narrow 
window  above,  saw  that  the  moment  had  arrived 
when  they  could  occupy  no  longer  the  fortress 
with  safety,  and  betook  themselves  in  a  body  in 
the  direction  of  the  secret  trap-door.  At  the  same 
instant  the  mining  operations  in  frx)nt  of  the  great 
entrance  were  suspended ;  some  persons  in  au- 
thority with  the  crowd  alleging  that  a  discovery 
had  just  been  made,  which  rendered  so  violent  and 
dangerous  a  mode  of  ingress  no  longer  necessary. 

Meanwhile  Father  I>ollard  and  Gamin,  both 
habited  in  their  priests'  frocks,  followed  by  the 
frightened  servants,  were  making  their  escape 
stealthily  along  the  secret  passages.  They  had 
passed  through  the  trap-door,  and  locked  it. 
They  had  descended  the  ladder  leading  to  the  sub- 
terranean chapel.  They  had  crossed  it  in  single 
file,  Gamin  leading;  and  this  worthy  had  just 
planted  his  foot  on  the  first  step  of  the  corkscrew- 
stair,  conducting  to  the  cathedral,  when  he  was 
seized  on  each  arm  by  two  men,  who  stepped 
out  on  either  side  from  the  darkness. 

A  great  howl  and  cheer  followed  this  act,  and 
it  now  became  evident  that  the  staircase  was  aliv^ 
with  the  crowd,  who  had  doubtless  discovered  the 
secret  passage,  and  desisted  in  consequence  from 
their  operations  outside  the  haU-door. 

"A  rat!  a  rat!  caught  in  his  own  trap! 
Bravo!  hero's  another!  lights  ho!"  And  the 
crowd  seized  upon  Pather  DoUard  as  thoy  spoke. 
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The  lights  were  hrought  accordingly ;  and  the 
servants  amounting  to  six  persons^  men  and 
vomen,  were  discovered. 

"  Poor  varmin ! "  said  a  voice  in  the  crowd  in 
allusion  to  these,  "better  let  them  go,"  (and  they 
made  a  way  for  them  to  pass;)  "but  for  this  black 
pair,  woe  be  to  them !" 

They  bound  their  hands  behind  them  as  they 
stood  in  tho  subttirranean  chapel,  (and  a  dreadful 
thiill  passed  through  Oamin,  while  he  thought  of 
Judge  Lynch  and  his  rope,)  rifled  the  last  of  his 
keys,  ascended  through  the  trap-door  into  the 
residence  of  the  Coadjutor,  dragging  their  two 
prisoners  along  with  them,  and  instantly  opened 
the  great  hall-door  to  their  brothers  on  the  out- 
side. 

The  rioters  swarmed  into  the  house  like. bees; 
but  their  attention  was  soon  turned  in  the  oppo- 
site direction)  by  the  appearance  of  the  prisoners, 
who  were  being  dragged  unceremoniously  by  their 
custodians  through  the  hall,  into  the  torch  light 
out  of  doors,  where  the  crowd  soon  caught  sight 
of  the  £ital  ecclesiastical  dress.  At  sight  of  this 
insignia  which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  they  had 
thought  fit  to  associate  with  the  wrongs  they 
had  that  day  suffered  in  the  persons  of  their 
murdered  ^dllow-citizens,  their  fierce  blood  bub- 
bled up  anew,  and  a  dreadful  cry  of  "Lynch 
them!"  arose,  as  they  were  dragged  through  the 
crowd  into  the  square. 

The  multitude  of  torches  borne  by  the  people 
made  the  place  as  light  as  day,  and  shed  a  fierce 
and  ruddy  gleam  upon  the  sea  of  angry  faces. 

The  college  buildings  rose  on  one  side  of  the 
open  space  occupied  by  the  multitude;  on  the 
oUier  was  the  cathedral ;  and  with  the  residence 
of  the  Coadjutor  immediately  adjoining,  an  area 
was  enclosed  as  by  three  sides  of  a  square.  In 
the  midst  was  a  tall  bell  pole,  with  a  bell  and 
rope,  and  to  this  the  crowd  instinctively  looked, 
and  brought  the  unfortunate  priests  beneath  the 
swing  of  the  rope. 

They  looked  at  the  stem  indignant  faces  around 
them,  and  knew  that  their  hour  was  come. 

A  young  man  in  the  crowd  mounted  on  a  chair, 
and  demanded  to  be  heard,  before  they  proceeded 
to  execute  justice. 

"If  this  were  a  matter  of  justice,^^  he  said, 
"there  wore  little  question  that  the  lives  of  ten 
such  miscreants  as  those  we  now  hold  bound 
would  not  bo  sufficient  to  satisfy  its  demands ;  or 
if  it  weie  a  matter  of  vengeance,  the  lives  of  ten 
hundred  were  too  little.  Uut  as  it  is  only  our 
desire  to  make  an  example,  and  to  leave  vengeance 
and  justice  in  the  hands  of  heaven  and  the  laws, 
I  propose  that  one  of  these  persons  shall  serve 
for  our  purpose,  and  that  the  other  shall  be  kept 
in  your  custody  for  the  present  unharmed.  Con- 
sidering too  that  we  know  not  which  of  them  is 
most  or  least  guilty,  I  propose  that  the  choice  of 
the  victim  be  determined  by  lot,  in  the  usual 
manner." 

Shouts  and  clapping  of  hands  followed  to  tes- 
%  the  consent  of  the  mob ;  and  already  two 
men  in  masks  began  to  climb  up  the  pole  to  ar- 
^^Qge  the  fatal  rope* 


The  prisoners  looked  aghast  and  stupefied. 
They  seemed  scarcely  to  understand  what  was 
said  to  them,  or  to  know  what  they  did,  as  they 
pulled  the  piece  of  whipcord  presented  to  them, 
on  which  the  fate  of  the  doomed  one  was  indi- 
cated by  a  knot.  The  cords  were  drawn,  and 
tho  lot  fell  —  upon  the  tavern-keeper,  Josias 
Gramin. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

JTTDGE   LYNCH. — ^THE   FAGQOT. 

MsAirwHiLE  a  small  circle  was  formed  by  the 
bodies  of  the  nearest  of  the  throng,  round  the  pole, 
within  which  the  two  priests  were  enclosed. 
Father  Dollard,  who  previously  to  this  point  had 
been  in  a  state  more  akin  to  death  than  life,  with 
teeth  chattering,  legs  scarcely  able  to  sustain  him, 
face  of  a  ghastly  colour,  began  to  recover  himself 
a  little,  as  the  consciousness  that  his  precious  per- 
son was  in  a  state  of  comparative  security  began 
slowly  to  dawn  upon  him.  Soon  he  became  quite 
brisk  and  lively,  and  was,  happily,  in  a  state  to 
administer  condolences  and  consolations  to  his 
doomed  brother. 

"Death  to  the  priest!"  shouted  the  crowd; 
''  Woe  to  the  foreman  of  a  murderous  trade ! 
Confess  your  sins,  and  prepare  for  your  pimish- 
ment!" 

This  the  doomed  one  was  busy  in  doing.  With 
head  downcast,  and  with  a  countenance  strongly 
marked  with  its  usual  expression  of  cunning,  but 
trom  which  all  appearance  of  fear  or  terror  had 
now  fied,  he  muttered  some  words  over  a  little 
black  cross,  held  up  before  his  face  by  that  quaint 
specimen  of  sacerdotal  dignity,  Father  Dollard. 

His  hands  were  already  tightly  boimd  before 
him,  the  fatal  coil  was  round  his  uncovered 
throat,  and  one  of  the  crowd  began  to  pull  his 
cowl  over  his  face  ;  the  awful  silence  which  pre- 
cedes the  last  stroke  of  justice  had  already  ab- 
sorbed all  sounds  into  itself,  throughout  that  vast 
assembly,  when  the  voice  of  Gamm,  heard  clear, 
loud,  and  conunanding,  arrested  the  attention  of 
every  one  as  if  it  had  been  a  sudden  thunder- 
peal, and  conmianded  instant  silence. 

"  Your  quarrel  is  with  the  priests,  good  people," 
said  he.  "  Beware,  lest  you  are  about  to  kill  an 
innocent  man.  I  am  no  priest!"  He  stopped, 
waiting  for  the  effect  of  his  words.  The  people 
were  evidently  taken  by  suiprise,  and  looked 
stunned  and  hesitant.  But  they  quickly  recov- 
ered themselves. 

"No  priest,"  shouted  those  nearest  to  him; 
"your  garb,  your  cowl,  the  company  you  keep." 

"  '^o  priest  for  all  that.  My  garb  was  assumed 
for  purposes  of  disguise ;  I  had  business  with  the 
Coadjutor  when  the  premises  were  forced.  But 
why  speak  more  ;  I  am  Josias  Gamin,  landlord  of 
the  '  Hibernian  Hotel,'  an  honest  citizen,  well 
known  to  most  of  y(^." 

A  change  came  instantaneously  over  the  feeling 
of  the  crowd.  They  all  knew  Josias  Gramin, 
tavern-keeper,  weU — a  rollicking,  jovial  Irishman, 
it  is  true,  but  one  quite  unsuspected  of  evil. 
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"Bat  the  company  you  keep — what  do  you 
know  of  this  murderous  plot  ?  What  business 
had  you  to  have  appointments  with  the  Coadjutor 
at  the  moment  his  emissaries  were  massacring 
your  fellow-citizens  ? 

And  here  Gamin  made  a  speech  explaining 
these  difficulties  so  entirely  to  their  satisfaction, 
that,  in  a  few  moments,  these  versatile  spirits  had 
abandoned  all  thoughts  of  finding  a  victim  in  him. 

"  But  if  we  let  you  off,  what  will  you  give  us  ?" 
roared  the  crowd  anew.  "  Give  us  tiie  Coadjutor, 
and  we  will  let  you  off.  Show  us  the  fox's  lurk- 
ing place,  then." 

Gtimin  stated  that  the  Coadjutor  had  escaped 
from  the  premises  some  time  ago,  and  that  his 
lurking-place  was  entirely  unknown  to  him. 

"  But  what  will  you  give  us,  then  ?  you  know 
something  of  these  hellish  plots.  Promise  to  be 
open  with  us,  and  we  will  let  you  go." 

fie  whispered  to  a  person  near  him,  and  who 
seemed  to  be  one  in  authority  with  the  crowd. 

"  That  will  do,"  cried  the  individual  addressed. 
''  He  offers  to  point  out  to  us  where  the  Coadjutor 
keeps  some  of  his  secrets.  Come  along !"  And 
still  strongly  guarded,  with  his  hands  bound. 
Gamin  was  conducted  inside  the  dwelling,  the 
crowds  following. 

The  mob  still  kept  a  sharp  eye  on  Father 
DoUard,  all  respited  as  he  was.  Botmd  hand  and 
foot,  they  transported  him  into  an  outhouse,  and 
appointed  some  of  their  number  to  mount  guard 
upon  him. 

The  object  of  Gamin  in  this  last  manoeuvre  of 
his  was  merely  to  gain  time,  since  he  momently 
expected  the  police  force  which  the  Coadjutor  had 
promised.  It  may  well  be  believed  that  so  wily 
and  expert  a  personage  had  no  intention  of  doing 
aught  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  to  divulge 
the  secrets  of  his  trade.  He  had  led  the  way, 
however,  into  the  library,  where  were  assembled 
a  vast  collection  of  books.  There  were  also  piles 
of  papers,  from  which  the  crowd  evidently  ex- 
pected, huge  things  in  the  way  of  disclosure. 
They  hissed  at  the  books,  threw  them  in  heaps 
on  the  floor,  and  took  other  unwarrantable  liberties. 

"  Now,  Gamin,  what  do  you  know  of  the  Co- 
adjutor's secrets?  Show  us  the  papers,  like  a 
man  of  your  word." 

But  now  a  strange  scene  ensued.  The  mob, 
who  bad  been  unfolding  papers  and  writings  and 
throwing  them  uuceremoniously  on  the  floor,  saw 
before  them  what  they  considered  a  very  tempt- 
ing heap  of  heretical  matter.  One  of  them  pulled 
a  bundle  of  lucifers  out  of  his  pocket,  and,  rubbing 
them  along  the  wall,  threw  the  flaming  ensemhle 
among  the  heap  on  the  floor,  which  was  instantly 
in  a  blaze.  The  sight  of  the  flames  operated 
like  the  first  taste  of  blood  to  a  pack  of  carnivora; 
and  every  one  was  as  busy  as  possible  in  extend- 
ing the  fire  to  the  book-shelves  and  to  every 
combustible  article  in  the  room.  The  people 
seemed  to  have  been  seized  with  a  sudden  and  un- 
premeditated madness.  They  rushed  out  of  the 
now  blazing  apartment,  carrying  fire  along  with 
them,  and  communicating  it  to  every  article  in 
the  establishment,  with  ti^e  design  of  setting  the 


whole  in  a  blaze  as  quickly  as  possible.  This 
effected,  they  quitted  the  buildiDg,  and,  retiring 
to  a  safe  distance,  saw,  with  shouts  of  exultation, 
the  flames  ascending  through  the  Coadjutor's  resi- 
dence. Fortunately  there  was  no  wind,  and  the 
flames  rose  red  and  upright  into  the  air  without 
communicating  to  the  adjacent  buildings.  The 
city  bells  began  to  toll,  doubtless  at  sight  of  the 
fire  in  the  Catholic  quarter,  but  few  and  far  be- 
tween. A  fire-engine  made  its  way  up  the  hill, 
but  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  crowd,  nor 
once  permitted  to  come  near  the  burning  edifice. 

They  stood  quite  silent  and  still,  watching  the 
progress  of  the  flames  while  they  climbed  towards 
the  summit  of  the  building,  and  darted  like  fiery 
dragons  their  forked  tongues  up  against  the  dark 
blue  of  the  calm  midnight  sky.  A  great  shout 
arose,  as  the  roof  fell  in,  and  the  crowd  stood 
patiently  waiting,  till  the  late  stately  pile  was 
completely  gutted  and  left  a  hot  heap  of  smoulder- 
ing ruins.  Then  they  began  to  disperse  apparently 
quite  satisfied  with  this  initiatory  step — alas !  the 
prelude  to  still  greater  disasters;  and  which, 
though  the  result  of  a  mere  accidental  impulse,  as 
it  undoubtedly  was,  served  as  the  original  inspira- 
tion of  so  much  that  rendered  this  week  in  the 
annals  of  America  so  fatal  and  so  notorious. 

But  all  was  not  yet  over.  The  crowds,  as  they 
began  to  disperse,  bethought  of  the  unfortunate 
Father  Dollard,  and  now  the  cry  was — "Carry 
him  out  and  give  him  a  lift  on  Father  Lynches 
cushions!"  The  cushion  was  a  stout  rail  upon 
which  they  set  him,  and  bore  him  along,  in  no  very 
gentle  fashion,  thus  lifted  on  their  shoulders. 
With  loud  shouts  and  waving  of  caps,  the  mob 
accompanied  him  by  the  Hght  of  torches  which 
they  qarried  thus  in  triumph  down  the  hill.  They 
pelted  the  poor  wretch  with  eggs,  defiling  him 
with  mud,  till  a  human  creature  could  scarcely  be 
recognised  in  him — shouting  and  laughing  with 
derisive  jests  and  groans,  till  they  came  to  a  pond 
where  the  waters  from  a  large  manufactory  dis- 
gorged themselves.  And  there,  giving  him  a 
hearty  ducking,  they  left  him  like  a  draggled  heap 
of  old  clothes,  to  disentangle  himself  as  best  he 
might.  Like  certain  familiar  creatures  of  the 
feline  tribe,  Father  Dollard  "  was  hard  to  kill," 
and  before  a  partial  dispersion  of  the  crowd  had 
taken  place,  he  had  risen  to  his  feet,  not  much  the 
worse  for  his  treatm.ent — shaking  himself,  in  the 
most  natural  manner  possible,  as  if  quite  used  to 
it — and  anon  taking  his  way  along  the  streets  as 
he  himself  would  have  expressed  it,  "  as  fresh  as 
a  daisy." 

In  the  confusion  incident  upon  the  fire.  Gamin 
— the  wary  fo3^ — had  escaped  I 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 


THE   FAOaOT  AGAIN. 


On  the  succeeding  day  it  became  evident  that 
the  state  of  popular  feeling  had  been  rather  excited 
than  allayed  by  the  acts  of  violence  in  which  it 
had  afforded  itself  vent.  The  Coadjutor's  exertions 
with  the  mayor  had,  as  we  have  seen,  been  of 
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little  avail  in  procuring  the  repressive  arm  of  the 
law  in  his  iavour ;  but  he'  hoped  by  its  means  to 
prevent  any  occurrence  of  fresh  outrage.  Measures 
were  accordingly  adopted  in  ^joncert  with  the 
municipality  for  the  preservation  of  order ;  an 
express  was  despatched  to  the  capital  for  the 
governor  of  the  state,  to  whom  alone  is  entrusted 
the  power  of  calling  out  and  conunanding  the  cit}' 
trained  bands,  in  case  of  the  necessity  appearing  for 
sQch  a  force ;  and  it  was  expected  that,  before 
evemng,  this  dignitary  would  show  himself  in 
person  to  repress  by  his  presence  the  disorders 
which  threatened  the  city.  Business  remained 
entirely  unresumed  throughout  the  day,  and  mat- 
ters were  assuming  an  extremely  ominous  appear- 
ance. The  mayor  himself  had  announced  that 
the  disaffection  and  hatred  to  foreigners  had 
extended  towards  the  municipal  force,  and  that, 
in  the  event  of  any  attempt  to  renew  the  late  dis- 
graceful scenes  of  conflagration,  which  was  cer- 
tainly anticipated  in  the  evening,  that  force  was 
not  at  all  to  be  relied  upon.  A  proclamation  from 
the  governor,  calling  out  the  city  companies,  was 
posted  in  all  public  places ;  and  soon  it  was  an- 
nounced that  that  officer  had  himself  arrived  at 
the  mayoralty.  Everybody  knows  that  in  America 
there  are  no  regular  troops,  and  these  city  com- 
panies are  merely  volunteers  who  array  themselves 
in  gay  uniforms,  and  play  at  soldiers  at  stated 
times  during  the  year  in  the  public  streets  in  a 
very  harmless  manner.  They  are  usually  com- 
posed of  respectable  citizens,  and  on  all  occasions 
of  tumult,  which  fortunately  are  very  rare,  have 
been  generally  found  to  array  themselves  on  the 
ade  of  order  and  law. 

It  was  nearly  eight  in  the  evening  when  Arthur 
Denning,  seateid  with  a  few  other  gentlemen  in 
one  of  the  public  saloons  of  the  Ha-wah-hah 
Hotel,  smoking  and  discussing  the  exciting  events 
of  the  day,  saw  a  long  train  of  volunteers  in 
green  uniform,  passing  through  the  street  beneath 
tiie  windows.  They  were  escorting  a  couple  of 
field-pieces,  and  seemed  altogether  in  very  belli- 
gerent trim.  Crowds  of  people  accompanied  them ; 
but  there  was  no  cheering,  no  music — nothing 
bnt  the  heavy  tramp  of  the  men,  who  looked  by 
their  grave  faces  and  determined  air  as  if  on  their 
way  to  a  battle-field.  They  were  en  route  for 
the  cathedral,  which  was  supposed  to  be  in  inmie- 
diate  danger ;  and  the  design  of  affording  protec- 
tion was  the  motive  of  the  orders  which  had 
directed  them  thither.  It  was  apprehended  like- 
wise that  the  Catholics,  of  whom  the  city  was 
supposed  to  contain  some  fifty  thousand,  might 
have  been  goaded  into  rising  en  tnas»e. 

The  quieter  inhabitants  of  the  city  on  this 
evening  were  pervaded  by  an  inexpressible  awe. 
Vague  apprehensions  of  fire,  pillage,  and  massacre, 
agitated  them;  and  many  of  the  strangers  and 
others,  inhabiting  the  Ha-wa-hah  Hotel,  were 
putting  themselves  and  their  baggage  in  order,  in 
toeditation  of  speedy  flight  from  a  scene  of  such 
agitation. 

It  was  beginning  to  get  dark,  when  Arthur 
Denning  was  attracted  to  the  window,  from  the 
group  among  whom  he  sat,  by  a  vivid  light, 


which  shot  upwards  from  the  doomed  spot  which 
had  been  the  scene  of  conflagration  on  the  prece- 
ding evening. 

'*  The  catihedral  is  on  fire,"  he  cried. 

They  all  came  rushing  to  the  window,  and  saw 
from  the  prodigious  volume  of  flame  which  as- 
cended from  the  well-known  acclivity  occupied  by 
that  building,  that  it  was  indeed  so.  Soon  they 
perceived  the  two  large  towers  illuminated  with 
a  red  and  yellow  glare,  stand  out  in  distinct  relief 
against  the  flames,  which,  from  the  other  and 
lower  parts  of  the  building,  were  rapidly  climbing 
towards  them.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  con- 
flagration proceeded  was  incredible.  It  seemed 
more  like  the  explosion  of  a  magazine,  than  an 
ordinary  incandescence;  while  great  clouds  of 
lurid  light  rose  against  the  dusky  evening  sky. 
There  was  no  ringing  of  fire  bells,  no  rushing  of 
engines,  (the  engineers  and  firemen  were  of  the 
mob),  no  trampling  and  shouting  crowds,  usual  in 
similar  catastrophes.  The  silence  and  indifference 
amid  which  this  noble  pile  of  buildings  was  seen 
going  to  destruction  was  oppressive^  and  carried 
with  it  something  fearfully  ominous  to  the  spirit. 
The  question  uppermost  in  most  minds  appeared 
to  be,  what  would  be  the  next  act  in  the  drama 
of  violence  ?  where  would  it  all  end  ?  so  desperate, 
so  determined,  seemed  to  be  the  roused  spirit  of 
those  hitherto  peaceful  inhabitants. 

Several  gentlemen  rushed  out  in  the  dii^ection  of 
the  scene  of  conflagration,  to  gather  information ; 
but  Denning  sat  stiU  by  the  window,  gazing  in 
silence.  Perhaps  some  thoughts  of  his  own 
wrongs  might  have  been  with  him  at  that  mo- 
ment ;  at  least,  nothing  of  triumph  mingled  with 
them;  for  its  usual  ^ade  of  deep  melancholy 
hung  over  that  handsome  face,  and  expressed  no- 
thing, for  the  moment,  but  languor  and  sadness. 
The  room  presently  became  deserted  by  all  save 
himself,  and  he  sat  in  the  darkness,  watching  the 
flames,  which,  from  livid  white,  had  become 
dusky  red,  then  of  a  dim  blue,  till  at  last  they 
smoiddered  away  into  smoke  and  blackness. 

The  conflagration  had  been  inconceivably  rapid, 
an  hour  having  scarcely  elapsed  from  the  moment 
when  he  first  caught  sight  of  the  fire  till  all  was 
again  darkness. 

Then  he  was  sensible  of  a  great  hum  in  the 
air — the  approach  of  the  vast  human  hive  in  one 
of  its  swarms ;  and  then,  in  closer  vicinage,  were 
heard  their  shouts  and  their  cheers.  Some  gen- 
tlemen rushed  into  the  room  with  the  information 
that  the  cathedral  was  no  more ;  and  so  deter- 
mined were  the  destroyers  that  the  conflagration 
should  be  speedy  and  certain,  that  they  hoisted 
some  of  their  number  through  the  windows,  who 
turned  on  the  gas,  ajid,  in  consequence,  this  noble 
pile  of  buildings  exploded  like  a  rocket — and  so 
it  ended,  with  its  pictures,  its  images  and  shrines 
of  gold  and  silver — ^tens  of  thousands  of  property 
perished  in  one  short  hour — ^and  that  now  the 
crowd  were  on  their  way  to  the  church  of  St. 
Dominick  and  the  convent. 

These  last  words,  '*  the  convent, "  pierced 
through  Denning  as  if  shot  from  a  cross-bow,  and 
he  started  to  his  feet  to  go  out.    He  put  on  his 
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hat,  descended  into  the  Btreet,  and  joined  the 
crowd,  who  wore  hastening  in  the  direction  of  St. 
Dominick's  church.  It  wanted  leas  than  an  hour 
of  midnight,  but  the  light  from  a  thousand  torches, 
and  the  full  glare  of  the  brilliant  gas,  made  the 
scene  as  visible  as  though  it  were  noonday. 

Unlike  the  cathedral,  which  occupied  a  com- 
paratively isolated  position,  St.  Dominick's  church 
was  in  a  square,  and  in  one  of  the  handsomest 
and  most  densely  builded  quarters  of  the  city. 
Great  apprehensions  were  therefore  justly  enter- 
tained for  the  safety  of  the  adjoining  edifices. 
Eut  no  ulterior  considerations  of  prudence  were 
expected  to  be  able  to  exercise  the  smallest  effect 
in  the  present  excited  state  of  the  public  mind ; 
and  the  populace  moved  towards  the  destruction 
of  this  noble  edifice  with  as  much  regularity  and 
determination  as  if  executing  a  part  from  a  pro- 
gramme. 

Denning  found  himself  in  the  square  amongst 
the  mob,  who  were  shouting  denunciations  against 
their  enemies  and  threats  against  the  stately  edifice 
before  them,  which  they  seemed  impatient  to  see 
in  ashes  and  dust.  Some  companies  of  volunteers 
had  taken  up  their  position  in  the  square;  but 
they  appedred  on  remarkably  good  terms  with  the 
mob,  who  apparently  dreaded  little  interference 
from  them.  Soon,  Denning  knew  not  how,  the 
glow  of  fire  was  seen  through  the  windows  of  the 
church,  and  presently  the  flames  begm  to  show 
their  fiery  tongues  through  the  roof.  Loud  shouts 
hailed  them,  and  fire-engines  with  their  clatter 
and  their  bells  were  brought  upon  the  ground. 
But  to  play  upon  the  building  ?  Oh,  no  !  The 
volunteers,  who  exerted  themselves  to  preserve 
order,  apparently  that  the  building  might  fall  with 
decency  and  without  injuring  any  one  in  its  de- 
struction, formed  a  vacant  space  in  front  of  it, 
beyond  which  they  let  no  one  pass. 

The  crowds,  in  silence,  watched  the  progress  of 
the  flames  as  they  gradually  enveloped  the  struc- 
ture, and  wrapped  the  sky,  the  surrounding 
edifices,  and  the  multitudes,  in  the  reflection  of 
one  bright  red  glow. 

The  engines  were  playing  fiercely  on  the  roofs 
and  walls  of  the  adjoining  houses,  which  were 
saturated  with  water  and  so  prevented  from  ig- 
niting. But  not  one  drop  was  allowed  to  reach 
the  devoted  building.  The  utmost  order  was  pre- 
served ;  not  a  casualty  happened — ^not  a  neigh- 
bouring house  was  scorcthed. 

At  length,  past  midnight,  the  tall  steeple,  with 
a  loud  crash,  fell  in ;  and  such  a  cheer  rent  the 
heavens,  as  those  who  heard  it  will  not  lightly 
forget.  Vengeance  was  satisfied.  But  the  convent 
— tiiis  must  be  reserved  for  another  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 


THE    CONVENT. 


It  was  against  property,  not  Hfo,  that  the  vio- 
lence of  the  mob  had  been  directed ;  not  a  single 
casualty  of  a  fatal  kind  had  occurred  during  their 
two  days  of  vengeance.  An  American  mob  is 
neither  ierodoos  nor  cruel;  being  seldom  excited 


to  deeds  of  violence,  except  by  what  it  conceives 
to  be  a  stem  necessity,  and  always  stoppings 
short  where  that  necessity  does  not  extend.  Com- 
posed of  a  populace  too  affluent  to  be  solicitous 
about  plunder,  and  too  sober-minded  for  fanaticism, 
it  compasses  its  deeds  of  violence  after  an  orderly 
business-like  fashion,  and  is  only  dangerous  to 
those  who  have  called  it  into  existence. 

Yet  were  horror  and  dismay    the    dominant 
powers  in  the  convent  of  our  Lady  of  Dolour,  on 
being  informed  of  the  approach  of  this  terrible 
populace,  who  had,  during  the  last  forty-eight 
hours,  wrought  such  havoc  amongst  the  Catholio 
institutions  of  the  city.     And  very  naturally,  poor, 
trembling  drones,  they  made  up  their  minds  that 
they  were  to  be  burned  alive  in  their  cells,  to  be 
impaled  upon  sticks,  to  be  murdered,  to  be  torn 
to  pieces,  and  the  victims  of  all  horrid,  making- 
one's-blood-run-cold,  unimaginable  outrages.  And 
where  to  go,  whither  to  shelter  themselves  —  the 
four-and-twenty  high-bom,  high-bred   ladies  of 
the  convent  of  Dolour.     The  convent  had  been 
the  most  unpopular  of  all  the  Catholic  institutions 
of  the  city ;  and,  from  the  temper  of  the  mob, 
there  was  very    little  likelihood  of  its  escape. 
Their  male  advisers  being  too  much  occupied  with 
their  own  aflairs,  had  left  the  unfortunate  ladies 
to  their  own  resources ;  and,  in  the  brevity  of  the 
warning  given  them,  they  had  no  time  left  for 
escape,  or  to  concert  measures  for  the  discovery  of 
places  of  refuge  among  the  Catholic  fjEimilies  of  the 
district.     As  they  saw  the  flames  of  the  church  of 
St.  Dominick  rise  in  their  neighbourhood,  and 
heard  the  great  bum  of  the  approaching  mob, 
some  doffed  their  nun's  dresses  and  fled  hither  and 
thither,  some  escaped  through  the  gardens,  follow- 
ing secluded  by-ways  in  the  darkness,  and  some 
threw  themselves  on  their  knees  in  the  chapel, 
before  little  waxen  images,  and  to  them  conunitted 
their  souls.     And  so  it  happened,  that,  upon  their 
heads  being  counted  some  days  subsequent,  it  was 
found  that  not  a  hair  of  one  of  these  persecuted 
ladies  of  Dolour  was  harmed  or  hurt.     But  I  anti- 
cipate. 

The  convent  was  surrounded  by  a  high  wall, 
over  which  the  crowd  came  pouring,  the  church  of 
St.  Dominick  being  destroyed  about  two  in  the 
morning.  The  building  was  all  darkness,  and 
they  only  saw  in  it  a  mass  of  deeper  shadow 
against  the  star-lighted  air.  It  seemed  so  harm- 
less and  so  silent,  and,  in  short,  such  an  innocent 
pile  of  masonry,  that  perhaps  this  consideration 
touched  the  hearts  of  the  crowd  with  the  idea  that 
it  was  not  worth  the  trouble  of  a  conflagration ; 
and,  after  a  few  groans  and  hisses,  they  abandoned 
their  original  intentions,  and  contented  themselves 
with  the  demohtion  and  disfiguration  of  the 
garden  —  busying  themselves  in  hacking  trees, 
tearing  up  shrubs,  and  trampling  down  flower-beds. 
They  broke  open  the  convent  doors,  but  finding 
none  of  the  inhabitants  within,  amused  themselves 
in  making  acquaintance  with  the  interior  of.  this 
ball  of  mystery,  peeping  into  the  parlours  and 
cells  of  the  nuns  with  the  same  sort  of  eager  curi- 
osity, as  if  they  had  been  invited  to  the  inspection 
of  some  secret  dwcUing-place  of  the  satyrs  or  the 
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gfnomes ;  and  barmg  gratified  themselves  so,  they 
departed  and  left  the  place  in  silence  and  solitude, 
as  the  first  glimmer  of  da>vn  was  beginning  to 
twinkle  in  the  east. 

Denoing  had  accompanied  the  crowd,  and  long 
after  the  Ust  man  of  them  had  quitted  the  scene, 
went  wandering  through  the  gardens  in  the  dark- 
ness, quite  abstractedly.  He  had  encountered  no 
one  requiring  his  assistance  or  protection;  and 
was  greatly  relieved  to  find  that  in  this  quarter, 
so  comparatively  little  outrage  had  been  attempted. 
He  congratulated  himself  that  the  nuns  being 
forewarned  in  time,  had  removed  themselves  out 
of  the  way  to  some  place  of  security ;  and  she 
-with  her  companions.  He  felt  a  strange,  sad 
pleasure  in  traversing  the  paths  where  she  had 
lately  walked ;  in  gazing  on  the  roof  which  had 
cohered  her ;  in  breathing  the  same  air  that  had 
Burrounded  her  but  a  few  hours  before.  And  yet 
all  was  such  utter  hopelessness,  for  had  she  been 
baried  twelve  feet  beneath  the  sod,  she  could  not 
hare  been  more  utterly  lost  to  him  than  she  was 
at  that  moment.  Worse !  worse  !  for  death  makes 
no  such  separations  as  the  alienation  of  the  soul. 
Denning  was  not  a  man  to  feel  resentment,  at  least 
not  towards  her,  nor  to  derive  the  support,  under 
his  present  circumstances,  afforded  by  that  feel- 
ing when  combined  with  a  morbid  pride ;  yet  his 
misfortune  had  neither  oppressed  nor  subdued 
him.  He  was  a  calmer,  graver  man  for  it,  it  is 
trae,  but  stronger  and  readier  for  the  warfare  of 
life.  The  j^yousness  of  youth  was  gone,  but  a 
nobler  character  had  succeeded,  which  if  some- 
what tinged  by  melancholy,  was  only  deepened  in 
the  interest  which  invested  it.  The  sharp  sting 
of  his  grief  was  now  quite  subdued,  and  he  felt  no 
longer  unhappy ;  perhaps  indeed  only  the  luxury 
which  the  cessation  (k  sorrow  leaves  behind. 
And  so  he  wandered  listlessly  about  the  gardens 
in  the  dim  dawn,  with  thoughts  unutterable,  but 
not  distressing,  as  numberless  scenes  were  recalled 
before  him,  bitter  and  sweet,  in  which  she  had 
had  part.  Old  and  lost  remembrances  drifted 
oyer  his  soul  like  wind  over  corn,  which  swayed 
without  agitating  it.  He  had  no  harsh  or  bitter 
feelings  towards  any  living  thing;  nay,  rather 
now,  only  that  tenderness  for  the  erring,  which 
we  only  truly  learn  after  having  been  strengthened 
in  our  own  persons  to  exercise  the  divine  virtue 
of  forgiveness;  as  well  as  that  compassion  for 
others,  which  the  heart  knows  not,  till  after  it 
has  been  softened  by  suffering  of  its  own. 

At  length,  in  a  retired  spot  of  the  large  garden, 
he  observed  a  low  building  half  shrouded  in 
creepers  and  shrubs,  doubtless  a  dwelling  inhab- 
ited by  some  of  the  gardeners  or  serving  people. 
The  door  was  standing  open  in  his  view,  and  the 
tenement  seemed,  for  the  present,  deserted.  All 
within  looked  gloomy  and  uninviting ;  but,  by 
some  strange  fatality,  he  felt  himself  compelled 
to  explore  it,  and  his  steps  involuntarily  turned 
in  that  direction.  The  golden  dawn  burned  in 
the  east,  and  exhibited  all  objects  around,  en- 
lightening his  path  with  sufficient  distinctness. 
Pausing  beneath  the  doorway,  he  entered,  tread- 
ing lightly  as  a  bird.     Some  strange  presenti- 


ment had  seized  him,  and  he  went  forward  into 
an  apartment  that  stood  open,  with  his  mind  full 
of  expectancy.  A  woman,  in  a  nun's  dress,  waa 
the  sole  occupant  of  the  small  chamber.  She  had 
thrown  herself  on  the  floor,  and  with  her  head 
leaning  on  her  hands,  supported  against  a  wooden 
settle,  she  lay  in  profound  slumber.  A  lamp 
burned  beside  her,  and  cast  its  reflection  upon  her 
pale  face,  half  hidden  by  the  folds  of  her  veil. 
Strange  coincidences  of  this  kind  do  sometimes 
occur;  and,  indeed,  his  mind  for  the  last  few 
minutes  had  been  wrought  up  into  a  sort  of  pre- 
vision of  it ;  and  Denning  did  not  start  or  seem 
surprised  to  find  that  it  was  none  other  than  she, 
though  his  face  became  as  pale  as  her  own,  with 
the  sudden  emotion.  And  there  she  was,  she  who 
had  been  bound  up  with  his  youth,  his  heart,  his 
life,  his  hopes,  his  joys ;  separated  but  by  a  few 
short  months.  But,  oh !  what  an  age  !  what  an 
eternity  it  seemed  in  the  gulf  that  disunited  them ! 
and  now  heaven  might  fall,  or  the  earth  be  moved 
from  its  balance ;  or  anything  improbable  or  im- 
possible might  occur,  rather  than  that  they  should 
be  re-united  again. 

Frightened,  and  flying  from  the  invading  mob, 
she  had  taken  refuge  from  them  in  this  hidden 
retreat;  and  had  fallen  asleep,  doubtless  from 
the  exhaustion  consequent  upon  terror  and  fa- 
tigue. Still  beautiful,  there  was  now  a  look  of 
weariness  and  grief  upon  the  countenance,  which 
touched  Denning  with  profoimd  pity,  and  made 
him  feel  as  if  he  could  that  moment  have  be- 
stowed his  life  to  render  her  a  service.  But  he 
did  not  awake  her ;  he  felt  that  any  assistance 
which  he  could  have  rendered,  would  be  worse 
than  useless ;  and  he  stood  long,  gazing  in  the 
dim  light  upon  those  features  so  familiar  to  him ; 
and  wondering  at  the  strange  freaks  of  accident 
and  fate.  She  might  have  been  the  marble  effigy 
of  a  gothic  tombstone,  or  the  ghost  of  a  nun  by 
a  dying  taper,  as  Denniug*s  excited  fancy  at  last 
began  to  assume,  while  he  gazed  at  her  in  the 
dim  light  abstractedly  and  long.  He  knew  she, 
too,  had  suffered ;  perhaps  in  an  infinitely  greater 
degree  than  had  fallen  to  his  lot.  At  least  a  tale 
of  suffering  was  written  in  the  touching  charac- 
ters of  that  sad,  pale  face.  How  he  longed  to 
rush  to  her,  and  tell  her  that  she  was  forgiven ; 
and  to  part  for  the  last  time  on  earth  with  mutual 
blessings,  and  with  feelings  that  might  obliterate 
every  thing,  save  the  remembrances  of  old  love! 
But  he  did  not  awake  her ;  and  hasting  to  be 
gone,  he  stepped  forward,  noiselessly,  and  pressed 
his  lips  to  her  cheek.  In  the  deep  slumber  of 
exhaustion  she  knew  or  felt  nothing,  and  he  de- 
parted as  silently  as  he  came. 

"Wliile  retreating  through  the  garden,  he 
heard  the  voices  of  men  approaching,  and  thought 
it  most  prudent  to  retire  Irom  observation  amongst 
the  shrubs.  Two  men  passed  him,  and  he  re- 
cognised the  well-known  figures  of  the  Coadjutor 
and  Father  DoUard;  they  were  in  seiu"ch  of  the 
missing  nun.  Feeling  that  she  would  be  as  safe 
as  circumstances  would  permit,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  these  keepers,  he  retired  from  the  gar- 
dens, and  made  the  best  of  his  way  home. 
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The  riotR  were  ended,  and  with  the  destruction 
of  the  ecclesiastical  edifices  the  vengeance  of  the 
moh  was  satisfied.  The  ecclesiastical  edifices  soon 
rose  from  their  ruins ;  hut  though  a  numher  of 
years  have  passed  since  these  events,  it  has  not 
hcen  ohserved,  that  a  constitutional  meeting  of 
peaceful  citizens  was  ever  interfered  with  by  an  Irish 
mob,  or  any  other  priestly  weapons.  So  far  the 
lesson  has  not  been  administered  in  vain ;  and,  for 
aught  we  know,  its  effects  will  be  likely  to  endure 
coincident  with  the  American  republic. 

Mr.  Eliab  Byron  Tunney  grew  in  substance  and 
standing,  and  was  at- length  chosen  by  the  city  of 
Philippi  to  represent  the  opinions  of  its  native 
American  section  in  Congress,  where  he  is  still 
considered  the  spokesman  of  that  large  and  influ- 
ential party.  Mr.  Chauncey  Pike  holds  the  sataie 
position  in  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  of  the 
State,  of  which  the  city  of  Philippi  is  the  capi- 
tal. Strangely  enough,  the  "  better  half"  of  Mr. 
Chauncey  Pike  is  a  round-faced,  though  not  un- 
comely lady  of  unmistakeably  Irish  origin,  re- 
markably like  our  old  acquaintance,  Charlotte 
O'Gorman.  She  has  not  changed  her  religion  yet, 
though  she  is  considered  a  very  loose  Catholic,  and 
is  not  on  speaking  terms  with  her  brother,  the  Co- 
adjutor. 

Miss  Spicer  still  carries  large  bunches  of  keys, 
and  is  a  housekeeper  in  a  widower's  family,  where 
she  keeps  the  servants  and  general  establishment 
in  the  "top  order"  expected  of  a  hidy  of  her 
precise  character  and  weU-known  abilitiBs. 

Biddy  Pagin  has    actually  been  pronounced 


worthy  to  enter  a  convent — a  discovery  no  doubt 
hastened,  if  not  entirely  brought  to  light,  by  the 
fact  that  Biddy  has  been  left  a  legacy  of  fifteen 
hundred  pounds  by  the  will  of  a  deceased  uncle, 
wiser  than  his  generation  in  steamboat  specula- 
tions in  his  adopted  country.  Biddy,  who  has 
been  baptized  into  her  new  existence  by  the  name 
of  Sister  Mary  Magdalene,  is  a  most  useful  inmate 
in  the  convent;  and  besides  being  most  devoted 
in  her  religious  duties  does  something  more  than 
a  "thrifle"  of  the  scrubbing  and  cleansing,  and 
other  necessary  requirements  of  this  sublunary 
state. 

The  Coadjutor  is  still  the  Coadjutor;  nor  was 
the  Catholic  cause  one  hair's  breadth  let  or  hin- 
dered by  the  disasters  of  the  ides  of  April ;  on  the 
contrary,  by  the  contributions  of  the  faithful,  it 
was  soon  established  on  a  more  efficient  footing 
than  ever. 

The  Sister  Mary  Prances  speedily  attained  to 
the  dignity  of  lady  abbess  of  the  convent,  and 
her  name  was  enrolled  as  its  founder,  on  account 
of  her  splendid  fortune,  to  which,  if  not  owing  its 
origin,  it  at  least  stood  indebted  for  the  solid  and 
substantial  foundation  which  it  occupied. 

I  heard,  but  I  am  not  sure  of  my  information, 
that  in  the  far  South  West,  where  a  great  esta- 
blishment of  iron  works  exists,  the  principal 
proprietor  is  a  much-beloved,  noble-minded  gen- 
tleman of  English  extraction,  and  that  the  charm 
of  his  household  is  a  graceftd,  dark-eyed,  southern 
wife — remarkably  fond  of  her  horse. 
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As  an  humble  member  of  the  literary  republic, 
we  have  of  late  years  been  frequently  solicited  to 
exercise  the  critical  function  on  biographical  works. 
"We  plead  guilty  to  a  reasonable  share  of  the  in- 
firmity of  good-nature;  and  conscience  at  this  mo- 
ment upbraids  us  for  having  praised  several  of 
these  performances,  where  honesty  would  have 
suggested  sUence,  and  of  being  silent  when  a 
rigid  standard  of  duty  should  have  induced  us  to 
pronounce  sentence  of  positive  censure.  We  ob- 
served that  the  tide  of  biography  was  rapidly 
setting  in,  but  we  imagined  that  the  inundation 
would  be  but  temporary,  and  that,  like  all  other 
unnatural  phenomena,  the  waters  would  soon 
subside  to  their  natural  altitude ;  and  then,  having 
to  contend  with  only  the  advance  and  retrocession 
of  the  ordinary  lunar  wave,  the  ancient  sea  mar- 
gins would  be  duly  restored,  and  all  nature  resume 
its  usual  tranquillity.  This,  however,  has  turned 
out  to  be  a  delusive  expectation.  The  biographi- 
cal tide  continues  to  heave  and  swell  upwards ;  it  is 
encroaching  on  bank  and  field ;  it  is  knocking  down 
land-marks;    and  where  it  does  not  absolutely 


carry  off  soil,  it  is  converting  good  pastures  into 
spongy  swamps.  In  plain  English,  the  biographi- 
cal mania  is  diluting  our  literature ;  it  is  carica- 
turing religion ;  it  is  dwarfing  science ;  and  it  is 
addling  the  brains  of  village  politicians.  The  last 
twenty  years  have  produced  more  biographies  than 
the  previous  hundred;  and  yet  we  know  from 
painful  experience,  that  the  necrology  of  the  pe- 
riod in  question  does  not  contain  in  its  registers 
the  names  of  many  great  men  or  women.  The 
conclusion  is  hence  irresistibly  forced  upon 
us,  that  biography,  instead  of  confining  itself,  as 
once  was  the  case,  to  the  apex  of  the  pyramid, 
now  nestles  itself  at  the  base,  and  really,  on  some 
occasions,  it  grubs  at  the  foundations  of  the  edi- 
fice. To  write  a  man's  life  has  ceased  to  be  a  dis- 
tinction ;  and  the  highest  glory  that  can  now  be 
awarded  to  departed  worth,  is  that  it  may  be  sa- 
cred from  the  profane  ink  of  the  biographer. 
This  is  a  sorry  state  of  matters,  and  one  &at  caUs 
for  some  attention  from  the  adherents  of  the  press ; 
and  in  the  hope  that  this  paper  may  catch  the 
eye  of  some  of  those  who  are  concerned  in  the 
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evil,  we  proceed  to  the  investigatioii  of  this 
curious  phase  in  our  literary  progress. 

"With  biography  itself  we  have  no  quarrel ;  it 
is  a  species  of  composition  which,  on  the  contrary, 
we  r^ard  with  great  favour.  The  *'  life  "  must 
be  very  bad  that  we  would  cast  aside,  and  ex- 
tremely dull  that  we  could  not  peruse,  at  least, 
in  substance.  With  less  stateUness  than  history, 
biography  throws  more  light  on  political  and  so- 
ekl  affairs,  than  its  elder  sister ;  it  lays  bare  the 
anatomy  of  the  great  actors  on  the  historic  stage  ; 
giTes  flesh  and  sinews  to  the  dry  bones  of  the 
annalists ;  and  imparts  a  breathing,  life-like  spirit 
to  what  would,  otherwise,  be  the  dull  record  of 
chronology.  Our  only  regret  is,  that  the  bio- 
graphical impulse  has,  in  too  many  instances,  been 
dormant,  when  it  ought  to  have  been  awake,  and 
rital  when  it  ought  to  be  torpid.  What  would 
posterity  not  give  if  it  could  faiow  as  much  about 
Shakspeare,  as  it  does  about  one  of  the  thousand 
seventh-rate  party,  whose  "  life  and  remains" 
now  adorn  the  book-selling  counter?  And  al- 
though the  bard* of  Avon  is  one  of  the  greatest 
blanks  in  our  biographic  literature,  his  is  not  by 
any  means  a  solitary  case.  There  are  hundreds  of 
otiier  poets,  philosophers,  artists,  divines,  phy- 
sicians, and  lawyers,  of  whose  personal  history 
we  know  little  or  nothing;  and  the  absence  of 
aU  details  regarding  whom  wiU  never  cease  to  be 
matter  for  regret.  Incidental  notices  may,  from 
time  to  time,  be  fished  up,  just  as  fragments  of  a 
wreck  may  be  rescued  from  the  deep ;  but  the 
conversation,  the  habits,  the  inner  life,  of  many 
of  our  great  ones  are  hopelessly  buried  in  the  ob- 
livion of  the  past ;  and  we  may  regret,  but  we 
cannot  repair,  the  omission. 

If  our  forefathers  were  remiss  in  the  matter  of 
contemporary  portraiture,  we  have  ludicrously 
ro&hed  to  the  opposite  extreme.  I^ot  that  we 
have  been  exemplary  in  chronicling  the  lives  of 
the  great  men  of  our  time  — that  we  certainly 
have  done  after  a  fSEishion ;  for  no  sooner  does  one 
of  our  heroes  nod  on  his  pedestal,  than  the  penny- 
a-hners  sunound  him,  like  vultures  following  in 
the  train  of  a  dying  camel  in  the  desert,  and 
dipping  their  pens  in  their  inkhoms,  they  ransack 
annual  registers  and  newspaper  files  tor  every 
item  in  the  dying  man's  history;  long  before 
death  has  seized  his  prey  they  have  bagged  their 
game,  and  the  wet  sheet  from  the  press  has  told 
the  story  of  his  life  before  the  winding-sheet  of 
the  undertaker  has  performed  its  sad  office.  This 
is  not  biography,  but  rather  its  scum ;  testifying, 
certainly,  to  the  notoriety  of  the  deceased,  and 
indicating  the  restless  impatience  of  our  age, 
which  rather  than  not  have  its  prurient  rapacity 
gratified  on  the  instant,  sets  decency  and  accuracy 
both  at  defiance.  The  real  biography  is  a  matter 
of  time,  and  when  the  man  can  be  seen  in  his 
just  proportions,  the  biographical  tribute  is  or  is 
not  duly  paid,  according  to  circumstances.  The 
biographical  mania  proper  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
manifested  in  a  form  exactly  the  reverse  of  all 
this.  It  crystaUizes  around  the  unknown  and 
the  semi-obscore.  It  centres  in  quarters  where 
there  are  no  littered  streets^  where  no  anxious 
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inquirers  are  trending  on  tiptoe,  where  no  bulle- 
tins are  issued,  where  no  national  or  civic  fears 
are  directed,  and  where  no  black  border  heralds 
the  obituary  notice.  The  man  or  woman  dies ; 
and  the  town,  the  neighbourhood,  the  street,  the 
profession,  the  congregation,  all  know  that  a 
standard-bearer  has  fallen,  but  the  world  knows 
nothing  about  it — for  if  it  did  not  know  the  indi- 
vidual when  living,  how  should  it  know  him  when 
dead  ?  But  in  due  time  it  is  startlingly  apprised 
of  the  fact  of  the  removal  of  a  great  one  by  the 
biography,  which  ostentatiously  is  advertised  and 
published,  and  which  ranges  in  size  from  the  tiny 
duodecimo  to  the  small  quarto,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  portrait,  and,  perchance,  the  vignette,  depict- 
ing the  place  of  birth  of  the  ill-fated  and,  as  we 
think,  ill-used  spirit  that  has  fled.  It  is  anoma- 
lous that  society  should  hear  of  a  man  for  the 
first  time  by  the  ponderous  agency  of  a  Dutch 
octavo. 

Do  we  address  any  incipient  biographer  ?  Let 
him  listen  to  our  advice,  for  truly  it  is  meant  for 
his  good.  Thomas  Carlyle  somewhere  says,  "Oh, 
my  brother,  be  not  a  quack ; "  and  we  would  say, 
"Oh,  my  brother,  be  not  a  biographer."  Con- 
sider, we  pray  you,  that  there  are  two  serious 
questions  that  fall  to  be  discreetly  and  faithMly 
answered  by  you  before  you  take  the  "  life "  of 
your  departed  friend.  The  first  is,  whether  his 
history  is  calculated  to  benefit  the  world ;  and  the 
second  is  (supposing  the  first  to  be  satisfactorily 
disposed  of ),  are  you  precisely  the  man,  and  none 
other,  to  render  that  "life"  correctly  and  ef- 
ficiently ? 

As  to  the  first  point;  let  it  be  remembered 
that  the  world  has  grown  older  and  wiser  since 
biography  "  first  tried  its  'prentice  hand  "  on  the 
living  subject ;  and  that  whilst,  in  the  paucity  of 
literary  memorials,  society  might  at  one  time 
have  been  all  the  wiser  for  obtaining  details  re- 
garding certain  ancient  worthies,  it  does  not  in 
our  day,  with  an  altered  state  of  society,  and  pe- 
culiar modes  of  intelligence,  require  that  every 
equivocal  notable  should  be  embalmed  in  paper 
and  print  for  the  guidance  of  posterity.  Wherein 
did  your  victim  (we  use  the  term  advisedly)  diflfer 
from  other  men?  And  wherein,  in  his  differential 
characteristics,  was  he  calculated  to  shine  as  an 
exemplar?  Thu  doubtless  see  much  in  him  to 
admire  and  to  be  worthy  of  imitation;  but  the 
moral  beauty  may  be  more  in  your  distorted 
vision  than  in  the  object  itself.  The  raw  micro- 
scopist  sometimes  sees  colours  in  the  globule  under 
his  eye,  while  in  reality  they  exist  only  in  the 
instrument  that  he  is  using — ^the  needle  sometimes 
points  not  to  the  pole,  but  to  some  metal  that 
lurks  in  the  vicinity ;  and  so  you,  looking  on  the 
object  of  your  affection,  gaze  on  it  with  such  dis- 
tended vision,  that  it  comes  to  fill  the  whole  eye, 
and  you  mistake  that  for  the  mirror  which  is  only 
a  film  in  your  own  optics ;  in  other  words,  the 
magnetism  of  your  judgment  is  deflected  by  the 
attraction  of  your  feeling,  and  therefore  such  j  y^^- 
ment  is  good  for  nothing. 

Dr.  Wardlaw  once  wrote  a  book  about  the 
Quakers,  and,  if  our  memory  does  not  deal  trea- 
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cherously,  he  insinnat^  that  that  excellent  com- 
munity resented  attacks  on  the  Society  more 
than  they  revenged  charges  against  common  Chris- 
tianity. We  desire  not  to  quarrel  with  friends, 
and  therefore  we  say  nothing  as  to  the  truthful- 
ness of  this  accusation  —  we  simply  use  it  as  an 
illustration  —  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  apt.  The 
great  delusion  of  biographers  is,  that  they  mis- 
take the  world  for  themselves.  My  friend,  my 
father,  my  mother,  my  husband,  my  wife,  my 
son,  my  daughter,  my  uncle,  my  aunt,  my  ne- 
phew, my  niece,  my  pastor,  my  deacon,  and  so 
forth,  are  every  thing  to  me,  and,  &rffo,  to  the  world. 
Well,  we  grant  your  consanguinity ;  but  so  for  as 
the  world  is  concerned,  the  relationship  is  only 
through  Adam,  and  even  the  Scotch  would  scorn 
to  count  kin  more  than  thirty  removes ;  and  hence 
that  large  abstraction  called  the  mass  regard 
your  feelings,  your  honest,  downright  feelings, 
your  regrets,  your  sighs  and  teai*s,  as  mawkish 
sentimentality  and  nothing  else.  These  feelings, 
if  confined  within  your  own  chamber  of  imagery, 
are  very  excellent  and  proper,  as  most  things  are 
when  confined  within  their  own  legitimate  sphere; 
but  yet,  as  decidedly  do  they  become  very  foolish 
and  absurd,  when  spread  out  before  the  world.  A 
common  instinct  of  humanity  is  the  love  of  one's 
own  children,  and  following  there^m,  is  the  in- 
nocent conception  that  they  possess  certain  pecu- 
liarities; but  no  other  morta}  in  this  universe 
will  ever  be  able  to  see  those  peculiarities  except 
yourself.  Jemima  has  a  love  of  a  nose,  the  world 
thinks  it  belongs  to  the  genus  snub;  Angelina 
indulges  in  such  sweet  delightful  prattle,  the 
world  (behind  your  back)  tlunks  her  a  perfect 
chatter-box;  A&red  is  so  precocious,  the  world 
regards  him  as  the  quintessence  of  impudence; 
Henry  delighted  the  visitors  so  on  Thursday  even- 
ing, the  visitors  thought  him  a  jackanapes,  and 
you  an  old  fool.  Oh,  friend,  beloved!  if  you  could 
only  see  yourself  and  your  belongings,  as  the 
world  sees  you  and  them ;  if  you  could  only  see 
this  revelation  clearly  for  just  tliree  minutes, 
what  a  revolution  it  would  work,  provided  al- 
ways that  you  possess  heaven's  best  gift,  common 
sense,  and  so  be  thereby  enabled  to  profit  by  the 
lesson. 

Here,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  mistake,  let 
us  onoe  fi>r  all  repudiate  the  theory,  that  the  ab- 
sence of  notoriety  unfits  any  person  for  being  an 
appropriate  subject  for  biography.  Such  a  doc- 
trine is  utterly  untenable.  The  himiblest  man 
who  has  ever  trod  the  eart)i  has  a  story,  which,  if 
j^operly  told,  might  interest  and  teach  his  fellows 
—  but  then  how  few  can  unfold  any  one's  story 
properly.  Heroism  may  be  as  much  developed 
at  the  fireside  as  in  the  battle-field.  The  woman 
who  struggles  with  the  crimes,  the  sins,  or  the 
waywardness  of  a  husband,  a  son,  or  a  brother  — 
who,  strong  in  her  own  resolves,  pursues  the  un- 
equal confiict  against  the  principalities  and  powers 
of  darkness,  who  alone  and  without  sympathy  or 
counsel  from  a  single  neighbour,  who  discloses  her 
secret  to  no  eais  save  that  of  the  Eternal  —  such 
an  one,  and  there  have  been  many  such,  although 
their  *' lives"  have  not  been  written,  is  above  all 


Greek  or  Eoman  fame.  But  whilst  obscurity  does 
not  disqualify  as  a  subject  for  biography,  it  must 
be  remembered  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  does  not 
qualify ;  and  similarly  notorious  persons  are  not 
necessarily  good  subjects  for  bicgraphy  either, 
inasinuch  as  a  man  may  have  been  a  prime  mi- 
nister, a  bishop,  or  an  admiral,  and  yet  have  left 
no  trace  of  his  career  that  is  worth  a  single  straw 
to  posterity.  What  we  contend  for  is,  that  no 
man  or  woman,  be  they  high  or  low,  known  or 
obscure,  orthodox  or  heretic,  should  have  his  or 
her  ''life"  taken,  unless  they  walked  through 
the  world  with  visible  stamp  and  brand  of  being 
true  to  some  great  principle,  of  liaving  done  some 
good  work,  of  having  resisted  some  arch  tempta- 
tion, of  having  held  up  a  distinct  light  to  the 
world.  Society  has  no  business  to  know  anything 
about  them,  if  they  did  not  possess  one  or  other 
of  these  qualifications ;  nay,  more,  supposing  them 
to  be  up  to  the  proper  mark  of  distinction,  society 
is  not  called  on  to  read  their  "lives,"  if  such 
happen  to  be  the  handiwork  of  bungling  artists. 
The  subject  must  not  only  be  good,  but  it  must 
be  skilfidly  treated ;  and  if  the  biographer  is  not 
lost  to  all  shame,  he  will  be  careful  lest  the  dead 
voice,  which  ought  to  speak  so  impressively  &om 
the  tomb,  should  not  be  muffled  by  his  incapacity 
and  conceit. 

Conspicuous  in  the  biographical  shoal  lare  do- 
mestic biographies,  and  foremost  among  these  are 
connubial  histories ;  husbands  writing  the  "lives  " 
of  their  wives,  and  the  wives,  although  perhaps 
to  a  smaller  extent,  most  dutiMly  returning  the 
compliment.  In  actual  life  there  is  no  such  thing 
ever  known,  as  a  man  being  able  to  speak  sensibly 
regarding  his  wife,  and  this  for  the  simple  reason, 
that  being  one,  legally  and  socially,  to  praise  his 
helpmate  is  to  praise  himself.  A  man  may  regard 
his  wife  as  a  paragon,  but  he  does  not  say  it  in 
company,  except  at  the  risk  of  being  laughed  at. 
A  man's  wife  being  thus  a  Mooed  topic,  how  is 
he  to  arrive  at  any  sound  or  public  estimate  of 
her  merits?  He  may  discuss  the  comparative 
merits  of  Pope  and  Dryden,  of  Washington  and 
Kossuth,  of  Gavazzi  and  Gough,  but  he  dare  not 
institute  a  parallel  between  his  "ladye  love"  and 
Mrs.  Tomkins  in  the  next  street;  and  yet  with 
this  embargo  on  his  lips  during  the  whole  tenor 
of  his  wife's  sojourn  on  earth,  no  sooner  does  she 
quit  the  scene,  than  he  rushes  into  a  printed  in- 
ventory of  her  virtues  and  excellencies.  The 
thing  is  a  manifest  absurdity,  and,  except  in 
one  case  out  of  ten  thousand,  admits  of  00  valid 
defence. 

Clergjonen,  as  a  class,  are,  we  are  sorry  to  say, 
the  great  offenders  iu  this  line,  and  we  are  only 
perf<»rming  a  public  duty  if  we  deal  faithfiilly 
with  them  as  to  this  matter.  If  we  single  them 
out,  it  is  not  because  they  are  the  solo  delin- 
quents, but  because  they  are  conspicuous  trans- 
gressors, and  therefore  deserving  of  special  notice. 
And  what  we  say  to  tliem  is  applicable  to  all 
biographical  husbands,  for,  except  that  they  per- 
haps commit  this  ofience  more  irequently  than 
Uieir  lay  brethren,  the  clergy  do  not  peipetrate 
the  weaknjess  more  absurdly  tdiaa  others*    Let  m 
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also  in  justice  to  the  cloth  admit,  and  that  frankly, 
that  Living  the  pen  often  in  their  hands,  and 
being  closely  allied  to  the  press,  they  have  more 
temptations  to  get  into  print  than  non-clerical 
widowers. 

Well,  then,  wife-biographer,  once  on  a  time 
you  married,  and  doubuess  you  wedded  to  your 
own  satis&ction,  although  had  you  been  called  be- 
fore a  jury  (not  of  matrons),  there  is  little  proba- 
bility that  you  could  have  convinced  one  of  them 
as  to  the  propriety  of  your  choice.  That,  however, 
is  of  no  consequence  j  love  is  on  all  hands  admitted 
to  be  bUnd,  and  as  a  man  has  most  to  do  with  his 
own  marriage,  he  has  an  undoubted  right  to  please 
his  own  taste.  In  due  season  you  were  sur- 
romided  by  a  family,  and  female  gossips  then 
began  to  take  the  measure  of  your  wife  and  of 
your  household  arrangements.  She  was  pale  and 
bilious-looking.  Very  gentle,  no  doubt,  but  still 
very  untidy  and  disorderly ;  not  able  perhaps  to  do 
much,  but  making  her  deficacy  an  excuse  for  doing 
aothing.  Your  children  were  ungainly  in  their 
dress,  £Cnd  sometimes  a  naked  heel  peeped  out  at  a 
stocking,  and  occasionally,  too,  it  may  be  your  shirt 
was  buttonless.  You  would  fret  now  and  then, 
and  the  notion  would  flit  across  you  that  she 
might  lounge  seldomer  on  the  couch,  and  that  she 
might  scribble  less  in  that  everlasting  diary. 
Well,  poor  thing,  she  had  her  failings ;  but  there 
was  a  long  illness,  many  night- watchings,  and  the 
end  came  at  last.  Tno  thin  arms  were  flung 
around  your  neck,  and  the  last  look  was  cast  on 
the  children,  just  as  much  as  to  say,  that  you 
should  try  to  be  mother  as  wcU  as  father  to  the 
desolate  orphans.  The  funeral  came  next,  and 
then  you  ransacked  the  little  desk  that  contained 
the  diary,  and  you  pejrused  and  re-perused  it,  and 
anon  the  wicked  thought  of  a  biography  entered 
your  mind.  But  what  recks  it,  that  you  should 
publish  your  book  ?  Your  poor  wife  was  not  a 
heroine  ia  tlie  estimation  of  your  friends,  and  you 
cannot  write  up^her  reputation. 

Wq  can  excuse  an  obituary  notice  j  for,  in  the 
suddenness  of  grief,  passionate  sentences  are  very 
natural  results;  but  a  "life"  is  a  deliberate 
affair,  and  cannot  be  begun,  carried  on,  or  com- 
pleted \fithout  adequate  opportunities  for  reflec- 
tion. Grief  subsides  in  proportion  to  its  intensity, 
and  before  the  *  *  life' '  is  ready  for  the  press,  you  are, 
with  the  exception  of  casual  twitches  that  show 
you  aiehnman,  most  thoroughly  calm  andcomposed. 
Were  there  such  a  thing  as  moral  chemistry,  what 
a  revelation  of  mixed  motives  could  be  shown 
to  be  your  inciting  forces.  If  a  biographical 
liebig  were  to  analyse  your  reasons  for  writing 
your  wife's  memoirs,  the  result  would  confound 
you,  and  perhaps  perplex  your  admirers.  Tor- 
tunately,  however,  the  motives  that  incite  you  and 
other  perverse  mortals  to  perform  equivocal  actions 
are  too  deeply  buried  in  the  recesses  of  humanity 
to  be  easily  brought  to  light.  But  whilst  criti- 
cism cannot  do  for  bubble  biographies  what  agri- 
cultural chemistry  does  for  soils,  it  can  still  in 
part  perform  a  similar  duty  to  mankind.  The 
^^cr  takes  his  wheat-ash  to  the  man  of  science 
in  order  Jthat  he  may  obtain  an  analysis  of  the 


contents.     The  report  on  1000  lbs.  wiU  probably 
nin  something  like  this  : — 

PARTS 

Potash  .          ......  237 

Soda 91 

Lime      . 28 

]\Iagnesift 120 

Oxide  of  iron 7 

Phosphoric  acid 600 

Suphuric  acid 8 

Silica.             12 

Chlorine 2 


1000 


"We  need  not  strip  off  the  boards  of  a  fashionable 
biography,  toss  it  into  a  furnace,  and  then  analyse 
the  inorganic  residuum ;  that  were  undesirable  for 
our  present  object;  but  we  may  subject  the  con- 
tents to  strict  and  impartial  scrutiny,  and  without 
pledging  ourselves  to  minute  accuracy  in  regard 
to  all  the  items  in  the  analysis,  the  following  may, 
in  the  main,  be  regarded  a&  substantially  accurate : 


Self-esteem   .... 

Veneration  for  wife's  memory 

Pure  desire  to  do  good  . 

Love  of  notoriety  . 

f  rospect  of  pecuniary  profit . 

Advertisement  for  a  second  wife 

Ennui 

Wish  that  the  children  may  have  some 
tangible  memorial  of  th  eir  dear  mother 

Unascertainabje,  and  charitably  sup- 
posed to  be  good        .        .        .        . 


PARTS 

237 

91 

28 

120 

7 

500 

3 

12 

2 

1000 


Such  we  offer  as  perhaps  a  fair  sample  of  the 
motive  powers  that  are  concerned  in  the  produc- 
tion of  biograj)hical  works  of  the  class  that  we 
have  in  our  eye.  Some  may  be  better,  and  wo 
rejoice  in  making  the  acknowledgment ;  but  others 
fall  below  the  above  standard,  and  can  expect  no 
covering  mantle  of  forbearance.  That  we  do  not 
claim  for  our  analysis  anything  more  than  the 
reality  of  the  case  may  be  reasonably  supposed  to 
warrant,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  going  over 
the  several  items  in  detail. 

The  first  is  "  solf-esteem."  In  all  biographies 
a  large  amount  of  self- adulation  is  traceable. 
Grief  there  may  be,  but  the  whole  style  of  the 
narrative,  the  minute  references,  the  minuti^S)  all 
indicate  a  mind  tolerably  satis&ed  with  itself,  and 
conscious  that  it  possesses  literary  powers  of  a 
high  order.  The  husband  takes  very  good  care 
never  to  tell  any  of  his  own  faults,  and  he  never 
appears  upon  the  stage  except  when  eometbuig 
appears  to  set  him  off  advantageously. — "  Vene- 
ration for  the  wife's  memory"  cannot  safely  be 
assumed  at  a  higher  figure  by  those  who  have 
observed  the  domestic  economy  of  wife  biogra- 
phers.— "  Pure  desire  to  do  good**  Biay  in  some 
instances  be  taken  at  a  higher  per-centage,  and 
we  wish,  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  that  this  ini- 
tcntion  were  oftener  manifested,  so  as  to  raise  the 
average. — "  Love  of  notoriety;"  with  every  wish 
to  be  tender,  we  can  abate  nothiag  on  this  head. — 
''It  is  a  grand  thing  to  sec  one*s  name  in  print," 
said  an  unfortunate  and  would-be-merry  bankrupt^ 
and  a  like  morbid  craying  lor  publicity  is  discem- 
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ible  in  the  biographer.  He  sees  his  name  in  ad- 
vertisements, he  is  lauded  by  reviewers,  their 
panegyrics  are  re-echoed  in  advertising  puffs, 
presentation  copies  are  acknowledged  in  notes, 
whose  black  borders  are  scented,  and  whose 
black  wax  is  perftimed,  and  then  there  are  the 
greetings  in  the  street,  the  lionising  at  select 
small  parties,  and  the  friendly  squeezings  of  the 
hand  at  soirees  and  public  meetings,  &c.  &c.,  all 
which  things  minister  to  intellects  diseased  with 
vanity. — "  Prospect  of  profit  by  the  book."  This 
head  ought  to  have  been  higher,  but  as  we  quoted 
a  literal  chemical  model,  we  were  obliged,  in 
consistency,  to  keep  by  the  original  data.  We 
regret  this  very  much,  because,  whenever  we 
could  get  the  accoucheurs  of  literature  to  be 
candid,  they  admitted  that  biographers  kept  a 
weather-eye  on  the  pecuniary  element.  If  the 
book  didn't  pay, — a  rare  event,  for  acquaintances, 
friends,  and  enemies  are  dunned  on  all  hands  to 
purchase, — the  remark  is  sure  to  be,  that  it  is  a 
hai'd  case  that  a  man  cannot  edify  the  public, 
and  pay  a  tribute  to  departed  worth,  without 
having  to  pay  for  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  do 
pay,  and  sometimes  curiously  enough  it  supplies 
the  place  of  current  losses,  then  the  marvel  is 
that  the  profit  is  so  very  small.     **  Don't  you 

think,  Mr.  ,  that  the  printing  is  charged 

very  high  ?  I'm  sure  the  corrections  are  over- 
charged !  You  know  I.  rarely  make  alterations  in 
my  manuscript."     And  so  on. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  article  **  Advertise- 
ment for  a  second  wife"  is  set  down  at  500, 
which,  as  an  actuary  would  say,  is  just  fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  sum  total.  We  can  easily  imagine 
that  this  will  startle  lady  readers,  and  so  it  may. 
Some  of  them,  good  souls !  will  be  incredulous, 
but  we  will  not  abate  one  fraction  of  this  item ; 
and  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  mistake,  let 
the  matter  be  discussed  by  interlocutor. 

Miss  Single,  Now,  good  Mr.  Contributor  to 
Tatt,  I  know  that  men  are  wicked,  but  is  this  not 
a  little  too  much  ? 

Contributor.  By  no  means,  dear  madam.  Please 
put  aside  your  crochet,  and  I  shall  endeavour  to 
convince  you.  Take  the  statistics  of  all  those 
who  have  been  chroniclers  of  their  wives,  and 
you  will  find  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  them 
have  contracted  wedlock  a  second  time,  yea,  some 
of  them  three  times. 

Miss  S.  Kow  I  think  of  it,  I  dare  say  you 
are  right. 

C.  Then,  madam,  sec  how  the  biographers 
ostentatiously  parade  their  attentions,  kindnesses, 
devotions,  &c.  to  number  one  —  does  not  that 
look  very  like  an  attempt  to  entangle  number 
two? 

Miss  S,  It  does ;  but  there  is  Dr. ;  it  is 

clear  that  he  must  have  been  very  kind  to  sweet 
Mrs. .     The  thing  is  apparent  in  every  page. 


C.  It  is,  madam;  but  then,  sweet  Mrs. 


never  saw  the  proof-sheets.  Depend  upon  it  that, 
if  ever  it  comes  to  pass  that  a  wife  has  been  in 
a  trance,  like  the  Saxon  Athelstane  in  Ivanhoe, 
and  then  comes  to  life,  and  sees  her  own  history 
indited  by  her  husband,  she  will  have  marginal 


comments  that  would  go  far  to  confirm  my  theory. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  the  spirit-rappers  may 
do  something  in  this  department. 

Miss  S,  Now  you  are  talking  nonsense.     There 

is  the  Kev. .    I  visited  at  his  house,  and  saw 

with  my  own  eyes  that  he  was  kind ;  oh,  surpass- 
ingly kmd  to  poor  dear  Mrs. 

C.  Well,  madam,  there  are  exceptions;  but 
they  only  prove  the  rule.  My  advice  to  you  is 
to  beware  of  Mr. . 

Akin  to  memoirs  of  wives  are  those  of  children 
— and  this  department  is  chieily  occupied  with  the 
lives  of  young  persons  noted  for  their  piety.  It 
is  unquestionable  that  very  young  children  have 
frequently  been  the  subjects  of  deep  and  interesting 
religious  impressions ;  and  that  these  experiences 
can  be  well  and  profitably  told,  may  be  seen  from 
Legh  Richmond's  "Dairyman's  Daughter,"  and 
similar  works;  but  of  late  years  we  have  had 
more  contributions  to  this  section  of  our  literature 
than  real  necessity  would  warrant ;  and,  whilst 
quantity  has  increaaed,  quality  has  undoubtedly 
diminished.  The  details  have  degenerated  into  life- 
less insipidity;  and,  instead  of  having  the  effect  of 
recommending  evangelical  religion  to  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  young,  the  tendency  has  rather  been  to 
bring  it  into  ridicule  and  contempt.  There  is  no- 
thing that  more  fails  before  the  ordeal  of  printer's 
ink  than  nursery  and  parlour  gossip.  Very  beauti- 
ful and  interesting  it  is,  as  already  stated,  when 
kept  in  its  own  proper  place ;  but  out  of  its  own 
place  it  becomes  unmeaning  twaddle.  It  is  a  safe 
rule  to  allow  our  neighbours  to  discover  the  good 
qualities  of  our  children  rather  than  that  they 
should  be  made  known  by  verbal  or  v^Titten  com- 
munications from  parents.  We  speak  on  this 
point  from  actual  experience ;  and  we  can  honestly 
say  that  we  never  yet  carried  a  story  from  our 
own  small  circle  (however  good  we  in  our  sim- 
plicity may  have  thojaght  it),  without  receiving 
plain  indications  from  the  auditors  that  the  ground 
trod  on  was  extremely  delicate. 

Precocity,  religious,  mental,  and  moral,  is  not 
at  all  times  to  be  encouraged  in  children.  Na- 
ture has  physical  hiws,  as  weU  as  spiritual;  and 
we  may  not  violate  them  with  impunity.  The 
season  of  childhood  is  undoubtedly  the  spring- time 
of  the  affections,  and  happy  they  whose  hearts 
are  then  quickened  by  the  "  day-spring  fix)m  on 
high ; "  but  it  is  also  the  time,  when  the  physical 
organism  has  to  be  consolidated  and  built  up;  and 
unnatural  development  of  the  emotions  brings 
premature  disease  on  the  tender  plant,  and  preci- 
pitates those  sick-bed  scenes  of  which  we  have  so 
many  touching  descriptions.  It  is  a  question  yet 
to  be  solved,  but  its  solution  is  not  impossible ; 
and  the  time  may  come,  when  we  shall  be  able  to 
adjust  more  accurately  the  claims  of  body  and  soul, 
of  frame  and  spirit — a  better  acquaintance  with 
the  whole  designs  of  the  Creator,  for  here,  as  in 
all  His  works,  there  is  compact  unity,  will 
apprize  us  when  we  may  quicken,  and  when  wo 
may  restrain  the  thrillings  that  agitate  the  young 
mind  to  its  lowest  depths.  Health  of  body  and 
health  of  mind  are  compatible,  if  we  only  knew 
the  conditions  that  regulate  their  mutual  de- 
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pcndenoe;  and  until  we  become  more  familiar 
with  the  laws  tliat  govern  both,  we  ahould  be 
very  cautious  how  we  sacrifice  the  one  to  the 
other.  The  love  of  of&pring  is  purity  itself,  and 
it  is  sad  to  think  that  a  passion  so  holy  should 
unconsciously  minister  to  the  very  evils  that  it 
seeks  to  avoid.  We  respect  the  spiritual  experience 
that  is  breathed  in  many  of  our  infant  biographies, 
but  the  fact  cannot  be  concealed,  that  they  also 
betray  a  mournful  ignorance  of  the  plainest  rules 
of  physiology ;  and  that,  humanly  speaking,  the 
catastrophes  so  much  to  be  deplored  by  all,  should 
apparently  have  been  hastened  by  the  violation  of 
the  distinctest  teachings  of  science.  The  phy- 
dcal  laws,  like  those  that  govern  the  moral  world, 
ore  in  their  operation  stem  and  unyielding.  In- 
fcaction  brings  down  the  penalty,  whether  the 
eiTor  has  been  committed  consciously  or  uncon- 
Bciously,  or  whether  the  motives  that  have  led  to 
the  disregard  of  their  duties  be  good,  bad,  or  in- 
different This  is  no  utilitarian,  sensuous  creed, 
but  a  plain,  honest  pleading  for  statutes  which, 
although  unwritten,  are  clearly  revealed,  and  of 
unavoidable  obligation,  unless  at  the  risk  of  human 
misery  and  suffering. 

Biography,  when  executed  by  "  a  friend,"  is  not 
80  greatly  liable  to  imperfection  as  when  the  con- 
necting tie  is  of  the  closer  kind  that  has  now  been 
adverted  to.  But  still  the  proximity  is  dan- 
gerous, as  it  also  has  the  disadvantage  of  tending 
to  unduly  magnify  the  proportions  of  the  object. 
If  a  man  shines  in  a  small  town,  it  is  rashly  con- 
eluded  that  his  fi^me  has  traversed  the  empire; 
and  if  he  is  the  oracle  of  a  congregation,  it  is  thence 
deduced  that  his  praise  must  be  in  aU  the  churches. 
Hence  this  liabiUty  to  confound  the  general  with 
the  local,  must  be  cautiously  guarded  against  and 
avoided.  Supposing,  then,  that  this  error  has  not 
leen.  committed,  and  that  the  hero  is  of  the  proper 
dimensions,  the  next  thing  to  be  considered  is, 
how  the  biographer  is  best  and  most  usefully  to 
acquit  himself  in  the  performance  of  his  task;  and 
this  brings  us  to  the  utility  of  memoir- writing. 

Biography  is  useM  in  the  direct  proportion  that 
it  is  truthml ;  but  it  is  next  to  impossible  that 
consanguiaeous,  or  very  "friendly,"  biography 
should  be  truthful.  In  the  first  place,  the  con- 
nection subsisting  between  the  narrator  and  the 
Bubject  of  his  narrative  is,  as  we  have  stated,  so 
intunatCi  that  his  mental  vision  becomes  clouded, 
BO  that  he  cannot  see  clearly  ;  but,  in  the  second 
place,  supposing  that  he  saw  every  lineament  in 
the  character  of  his  hero,  or  heroine,  with  the  dis- 
tinctness of  stereoscopic  vision,  still  he  dare  not 
engross  the  whole  truth  in  his  pages.  The  thing 
is  simply  iihpossible,  and  that  should  settle  the 
controversy.  What,  for  example,  would  be  the 
value  of  a  history  of  the  Papal  Aggression,  by 
John  of  Tuam ;  or  of  the  Gorham  Case,  by  Henry 
of  Exeter ;  or  of  Protection,  by  Colonel  Sibthorp  ; 
or  of  Turkish  Independence,  by  the  Czar.  The 
future  real  historian  of  these  events  would  be  glad 
to  possess  documents  emanating  from  these  several 
personages,  and  he  would  very  carefully  sift  them ; 
out  it  would  only  be  in  connection  with  rival 
4ooumejits,  and  he  woul4  no  wore  mi^ke  exclusive 


use  of  them,  than  an  impartial  judge  would  listen 
only  to  one  side  of  evidence.  A  soldier  in  battle, 
who  is  deafened  by  the  roar  of  artillery,  blinded 
by  its  smoke,  and  mayhap  wounded  by  its  shot^ 
is  not  the  man  who  can  tell  the  story  of  the  en- 
gagement so  clearly  as  he  who  coolly  witnesses 
the  whole  action  from  a  neutral  height.  In  thd 
moral  as  well  as  in  the  natural  world,  there  is  a 
certain  focal  distance  to  be  observed,  if  we  are  to 
see  things  in  their  relative  proportions.  A  tele- 
scope will  not  show  us  the  ornaments  on  the 
chimney-piece,  any  more  than  a  microscope  will 
reveal  the  features  of  the  distant  landscape.  The 
man  who  would  write  a  true  biography,  must  not 
merely  be  bold ;  he  must  be  reckless,  impudent,  if 
not  something  worse.  Boswell  daguerreotyped 
Johnson,  and  his  work  will  be  co-existent  with  the 
English  language  and  literature;  but  who,  for 
Boswell's  laurels,  would  incur  Boswell' s  sacrifice  ? 
To  collect  the  materials  for  that  Hfe,  poor  Boswell 
(a  man,  be  it  observed,  of  good  scholarship  and  of 
mental  powers  above  the  average)  had  to  submit 
to  be  snubbed,  and  to  be  used  little  better  than  a 
dog  by  the  "  great  bear :"  he  had  to  submit  to  the 
contempt  of  his  contemporaries,  to  the  dislike  of 
his  own  father,  and  to  the  execration  of  his  own 
children.  Then  he  told  not  only  the  faults  of  his 
hero ;  but,  to  complete  the  portraiture,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  tell  his  own  weaknesses,  letting  us 
know,  in  the  most  candid  manner,  when  and 
where  he  got  drunk,  and  how,  thereupon,  the 
cynic  moralist  administered  his  coarse  rebukes. 
Good,  amiable  Heinrich  Stilling  displays  like 
openness  in  his  autobiography.  Eousseau  and 
Hazlitt  have  both  been  similarly  confiding;  but 
where  amongst  the  modem  tribe  of  biographers 
shall  we  find  coiTesponding  sincerity. 

Take  a  score  of  biographies  of  the  current  stamp, 
nay,  a  hundred  if  you  wiU,  and  we  defy  any  man 
to  point  out  any  resemblance  between  their  deli- 
neations and  the  humanity  that  we  daily  come  in 
contact  with.  They  do  not  present  us  with  flesh 
and  blood,  but  with  "  namby-pamby**  sentimental 
lay  figures,  which  have  not  their  counterpart  in 
the  breathing,  bustling  world,  any  more  than  the 
grim,  faceless  blocks  in  barbers'  vrindows  resemble 
Hving  men  and  hving  women.  If  one  personage 
has  been  insane  and  turned  his  household  upside 
down,  his  biographer  ignores  the  whole  matter. 
If  a  second  had  a  notoriously  bad  temper,  it  is 
scarcely  ever  alluded  to.  If  a  third  culpably  went 
wrong  in  money  matters,  his  failing  is  slurred 
over.  If  a  fourth  lost  his  business  from  indiscreet 
zeal,  it  is  impiously  ascribed  to  the  dispensations 
of  Providence.  If  a  zealous  but  weak-minded  lady 
neglects  her  domestic  duties,  because,  as  she  thinks, 
there  is  a  call  upon  her  to  perform  unperformable 
public  work,  the  biographer  elevates  her  into  a 
benefactor  to  her  race.  If  another,  of  obviously 
delicate  constitution,  undertakes  services,  in  defi- 
ance of  medical  advice,  which  consign  her  to  a  pre- 
mature grave,  she  is  forthwith  lauded  as  a  martyr. 
These  are  one  and  all  of  them  perversions  of  fliq 
biographic  function ;  and  wo  care  not  what  obloquy 
we  may  encounter,  when  we  announce  this  plain, 
but,  perhaps,   to  pQin^,   wpftlfttaWe  truth.    ^ 
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beacon  in  placed  in  an  estuary,  not  merely  to  guide  I 
the  mariner  into  the  desired  haven,  but  also  that 
he  may  avoid  the  rocks  and  quicksands ;  and  we 
require  to  know  the  faults,  as  well  as  the  virtues 
of  our  brethren  and  sisters,  if  we  are  really  to 
profit  by  their  example.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
every  history  should  be  a  revelation  of  morbid 
anatomy.  We  may  not  tear  down  the  curtain  of 
domestic  privacy ;  but  we  should  see  the  minister 
at  home  as  well  as  in  the  pulpit,  the  merchant  in 
the  market-place  as  well  as  at  the  Sunday-school, 
the  matron  in  her  own  nursery  as  well  as  in  the 
visiting  distiict,  the  youth  in  the  playground  as 
well  as  at  the  lionising  tea-party.  If  we  wish 
people  to  be  let  down  from  their  stilts  and  pedes- 
tals, it  is  assuredly  not  that  we  may  see  them 
revelling  in  secret  weaknesses  and  sins ;  but  merely 
that  we  may  behold  them  in  their  ordinary  walk 
and  conversation ;  and,  in  this  attitude,  it  is  in 
vain  that  we  seek  them  in  the  mawkish  mirror 
that,  in  our  day,  is  nicknamed  by  the  designation 
of — Biography. 

It  may  possibly  be  asserted  that  our  title  to  in- 
terfere in  this  matter  is  gratuitous,  and  not  well 
founded.  If  we  (the  biographers)  choose  to  write, 
and  the  public  choose  to  read,  what  right  has  a 
third  party  to  step  in  and  volunteer  ungracious 
counsel  ?  To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  when 
any  one  prints,  and  more  especially  if  he  pub- 
lishes a  work,  he  challenges  public  criticism,  and 
becomes  amenable  to  the  tribunal  of  his  follows  j 
and  if  he  cannot  answer  at  that  tribunal,  he 
should  not  have  courted  its  notice.  To  avoid 
censure,  it  is  not  enough  that  a  book  may  be  well 
meant,  or  to  urge  the  plea,  that,  whilst  it  may  do 
good,  it  cannot  do  harm.  It  is  admitted  that  a 
solitary  weak  volume  may  not  do  much  harm; 
but  a  number  of  such  works  unquestionably  pro- 
duce mischief.  It  dilutes,  as  we  have  already 
inentioned,  the  national  literature.  In  this  case 
it  perverts  a  most  noble  department  of  that  lite- 
rature. The  time  spent  in  reading  a  silly  tome 
might  have  been  devoted  to  the  perusal  of  a  sen- 
sible work,  and  the  disappointment  consequent  on 
the  reading  of  a  succession  of  such  jejune  per- 
formances indisposes  the  community  to  patronise 
a  good  biography  wheii  it  actually  issues  from  the 
press  —  as,  we  are  thankful  to  admit,  is  still 
occasionally  the  case.  These  are  the  offences 
which  follow  in  tlie  wake  of  this  transgression, 
and  it  were  reprehensible  not  to  point  them 
out. 

But  there  is  another  evil  connected  with  the 
system,  of  a  prospective  character,  which  must 
not  be  passed  over.  Time  was  when  people, 
when  they  thought  of  their  death,  were  willing 
to  live  only  in  the  recollcctioh  of  their  friends ; 
but  when  newspapers  were  invented,  an  intima- 
tion in  the  obituary  began  to  be  thought  of. 
"When  country  newspapers  and  denominational 
magazines  multiplied,  short  biographical  notices 
came  into  vogue;  but  now,  neither  newspapers 
nor  periodicals  wiU  suit  the  men  and  women 
of  the  present  day  —  they  must,  forsooth,  have 
tjicir  special  biograpTiical  monument.  And  it 
would  appear  that  not  a  few  individuals  bow  in 


the  land  of  the  living  write  letters,  keep  diaries, 
and  perform  certain  extraordinary  feats  in  con- 
nection with  what  they  are  pleased  to  consider 
their  peculiar  "  mission,'*  and  all  for  the  modest 
purpose  of  accumulating  materials  and  saving 
trouble  to  their  historical  eulogists.  Such  persons 
are  possessed  with  the  demon  of  diseased  egotism, 
and  the  sooner  that  they  are  laughed  out  of  their 
absurdity  the  better  for  themselves  in  particular 
and  for  mankind  in  general.  Conversation,  letters, 
diaries,  actions — every  thing  that  a  man  does, 
interest  only  as  they  are  natural.  If  a  man  has 
anything  to  say  tO  posterity,  let  him  say  it  man- 
fully, and  not  under  the  sneaking  ambuscade  of  a 
letter  or  diary,  which,  with  the  aspect  of  privacy, 
is  obviously  intended  to  bo  seen  by  the  public 
eye.  The  indiscriminate  publication  of  posthu- 
mous records  will  infallibly  produce  two  results 
in  our  literary  system.  It  will  cause  our  public 
men  to  take  care  what  they  write  and  to  whom 
they  write,  and  it  will  induce  vain  personages  to 
write  in  an  ostentatious  and  unnatural  maimer. 
When  Lord  Mahon  gives  us  Peel's  life,  we  shall 
be  certain  as  to  the  hondjlde  character  of  its  reve- 
lations; but  in  Lord  John  Russell's  recent  life  of 
Moore  the  cloven  foot  is  clear  to  deinonstration. 
Tom's  Diary  was  not  written  for  himself  or 
for  his  friends,  but  for  tlie  public  at  large,  and 
this  transparent  fact  detracts  seriously  from  the 
value  and  interest  of  the  work.  A  letter  from  a 
boarding-school  girl  is  a  nice  fresh  composition, 
and  pleasant,  indeed,  to  peruse;  but  if  it  has 
boon  indited  with  a  view  to  being  read  or  revised 
by  the  lady  superintendent,  its  bloom  and  elas- 
ticity vanish.  But  this,  and  cognate  ideas,  sug- 
gest a  few  words  on  biography,  considered  as  a 
branch  of  art,  and  with  a  brief  allusion  to  this 
part  of  the  subject  we  shall  conclude.    . 

Biography  is  word-painting.  The  hero  must 
not  only  be  well  dra^vn,  but  his  friends,  and  the 
other  accessories,  must  be  skilftjlly  grouped  around 
him.  To  be  well  drawn  the  porlJait  must  be  a 
correct  likeness,  so  that  friends  may  not  merely 
recognise,  but  that  the  lineaments  and  their  deli- 
neation may  be  such  as  will  attract  the  indifferent. 
Then  the  subordinate  characters  ihust  not  be  too 
large,  so  as  to  dwarf  the  principal  figure ;  nor  must 
they  be  too  small,  so  as  to  resemble  pigmies, 
having  no  right  to  be  there  whatever.  Again, 
the  biographer  must  not  attempt  to  float  reams 
of  diary  and  correspondence  do^vn  his  pages — ^he 
must  only  give  the  cream  of  these,  and  unmer- 
cifully apply  the  pruning-hook  to  any  passage 
that  does  not  minister  to  edification.  Furtiier,  he 
must  not  favour  society  with  multitudinous  epi- 
sodes, which,  we  regret  to  say,  is  a  besetting  sin 
with  many  biographers.  If  he  happen  to  men- 
tion Oliver  Cromwell,  he  need  not  give  us  a  his- 
tory of  the  Protectorate ;  and  if  his  hero  was  bom 
at  York,  he  need  not  trouble  us  with  the  annals 
of  the  Minster.  Then  anecdotes  should  not  bo 
given  unless  they  tell  in  print  (which  is  different 
from  telling  in  conversation) ;  and  last, .  but  not 
least,  the  writer  should  keep  himself  in  the  back 
ground  as  much  as  possible.  When  the  bell  rings 
and  the  curtain  rises  the  audience  expect  to  see 
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the  actors,  and  not  the  author — ^tho  work,  and  not 

the  worker. 

So  much  tixen  for  the  general  question.  If  the 
evU.  continues  to  bo  undiminished,  we  shall  lay- 
hold  of  tho  first   ofiBonding  biography  that  comes 


aeross  our  path,  and  lay  bare  its  every  deformity ; 
and  we  mistake  much  if  the  complete  dissection 
of  a  single  work  will  not  make  out  a  stronger  case 
of  grievance  than  can  bo  established  in  a  mild 
paper  liko  the  present. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


"  I  WAS  quartered  with  my  company  of  grenadiers 
at  El  Puerto,  a  wretched  village  in  Andalusia ;  a 
poor  place  it  was,  that  had  been  rifled  by  our  fora- 
gers a  dozen  times,  and  we  very  unwisely  made  it 
stiQ.  more  miserable,  by  burning  the  best  cottages 
before  we  were  ordered  to  quit  it. 

"I  quartered  myself  on  the  best  casa  in  the 
Tillage,  a  red- tiled  hut,  that  belonged  "to  a  strange- 
looking  fellow,  whose  long  'visage  and  long  legs, 
great  black  eyes,  yellow  trunk   breeches,  green 
doublet,  and  sugar-loaf  hat,  made  him  seem  half 
muleteer,  half  gitano.     I  believe,  from  his  super- 
stitious observances,  that  he  was  the  latter  wholly. 
You  will  know,  doubtless,  how  famous  Andalusia 
is  for  its  women  and  horses.      Ha !      I  wish  you 
had  seen    the  wife  of   my  long-legged  patron. 
She  had  the  beautiful  eyes  and  oHve  skin  of  her 
native  province,  with  teeth  like  pearls,  lips  like 
cherries,  and  a  face  full  of  the  sweetness  of  the 
mildest  Madonna.      Ha !  ha  !  I  am  growing  quite 
poetical !  but  wine  or  love  alw^iys  makes  me  so. 
Yon  will  never  see,  even  on  our  Boulevards,  and 
tliat  is  a  bold  assertion,  a  pair  of  more   superb 
ankles,  than  the  short  red  petticoats  of  that  Anda- 
losian  woman  revealed  to  the  pure  gaze  of  your 
most  obedient  servant.      Peste !      I   was   quite 
enchanted  with  my  pretty  patrona,  and  deter- 
mined on  sending  her  husband,  tied  across  a  mule, 
as  a  spy  to  the  British  lines,  that  so  I  might  be 
rid  of  him  for  a  time,  or  for  ever. 

"They  had  a  child,  too,  a  merry  little  brat, 
with  which  I  often  played  and  toyed,  to  please 
its  mother,  whose  heart  was  quite  won  by  the 
Iwnbons  I  gave  it ;  while  her  tall,  ghostly  don  of 
a  husband  stood  sullenly  aloof,  smoking  a  paper 
cigar,  and  regarding  me  from  beneath  his  broad 
sombrero,  -^vith  eyes  full  of  jc^ousy  and  malice. 
Now,  as  the  devil  would  have  it,  tho  little  brat 
had  long  been  ailing,  and  seemed  very  likely  to 
die  at  the  time  we  came  to  El  Puerto ;  and  as  she 
watched  her  sleeping  infant,  the  mother*  s  eyes 
were  often  suffused  with  tears.  This,  you  may  be 
aware,  served  but  to  make  the  charming  Spaniard 
more  interesting;  for  her  melting  black  orbs 
seemed  to  be  ever  steeped  in  the  most  delicious 
languor. 

'*■  One  evoniug  I, became  very  jnuch  aware  of 
flu's;  am]  afltT  toying  a  little  with  the  Mckly  in- 
fant, by  tickling  its  neck  with  a  braid  of  tiio  mo- 


ther's long  black  hair,  while  I  hsped  soft  nothings 
from  time  to  time,  I  departed  to  look  for  Jean 
Graule,  my  sergeant,  to  hold  a  consultation  about 
the  safe  transmission  of  the  senor  patrona  to  the 
British  lines,  and  my  compliments  to  the  officer 
commanding  the  nearest  out-picquet. 

"  The  evening  was  rather  gloomy ;  I  missed 
my  way,  and  strolled  into  one  of  those  imder- 
ground  vaults,  hodegas^  as  they  are  called,  where 
the  peasants  keep  their  -^vine  in  Andalusia.  There 
I  amused  myself  probing  the  pigskins  with  my 
sword,  and  imbibing  the  cool  balmy  wine  from 
that  orifice,  till,  somehow,  a  heaviness  stole  over 
me,  and  I  fell  fast  asleep. 

"  About  midnight  I  awoke,  and  found  myself 
alone  in  the  dark  bodega,  drenched  with  the  wine 
that  had  flowed  from  the  wounded  skins;  and 
feeling  very  cold,  with  the  agreeable  accompani- 
ments of  an  aching  head  and  sore  bones. 

"  By  the  moonlight  which  struggled  through  a 
grated  window,  I  sought  my  way  out  of  the  vault, 
up  the  staif,  and  gained  the  street  of  the  silent 
Puebla,  where  I  stood  still  for  some  time  to  rally 
my  scattered  faculties,  and  recollect  where  I  was. 
While  this  passed,  a  man,  who  had  been  concealed 
under  the  shadow  of  a  vine  trellis,  rushed  upon 
me,  and  furiously  struck  at  my  breast  with  a  knife 
or  dagger.  My  shoulder-belt  saved  me  from  the 
stroke ;  'twas  lucky  that  I  had  it,  or,  otherwise,  I 
should  not  have  been  enjoying  monsieur's  society, 
and  this  glorious  wine,  to-night. 

"  '  Ah,  mouchard,  vagabond  !*  I  exclaimed,  and 
closing  in  a  desperate  struggle  with  the  would-be 
assassin,  succeeded  in  strilong  him  to  the  earth ; 
where,  holding  my  sword  at  Ins  throat,  I  demanded 
his  reasons  for  assailing  me  thus. 

" '  To  have  slain  you  !*  he  growled. 

"  '  For  what,  you  base  rascal  ?' 

" '  To  have  revenged  the  loss  of  my  child,'  re- 
plied the  fellow,  whom  1  now  recognised  to  be 
no  other  than  my  worthy  patron,  tho  long-legged 
paosano. 

"'Ouf'.'saidl. 

" '  Dog  of  a  Frenchman !  on  the  day  you  first 
came  into  my  poor  cottage  the  child  was  well  and 
strong,  for  it  was  under  the  protection  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin ;  but  you  turned  an  evil  eye  upon 
it,  and,  lo !  it  sickened ;  day  by  day  it  grew  worse, 
and  f'^-'^-  ^  '  :.  fTied  :  not  even  romero  at  its  neck, 
nor  iUi>  agua  bondita  on  its  brow,  could  shield  it 
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from  your  evil  iiiliuence.     Son  of  Satan,  I  spit 
upon  you ! ' 

"  *  A  pest  upon  your  brat,  you  insolent  mad- 
man/ said  I,  almost  laughing,  for  the  wine  of  the 
bodega  had  still  its  influence  over  me ;  '  had  you 
said  that  I  cast  evil  eyes  on  your  wife,  there 
might  have  been  some  truth  in  the  matter;  but 
your  child — ha,  ha !'  and  I  laughed  till  the  street 
of  the  Puebla  rang  again.  *  Halloo,  Sergeant 
Graule — quarter  guard — ho,  there!'  and  a  dozen 
of  my  grenadiers  rushed  from  a  tavern  to  my 
assistance. 

"To  Jean  Graule* s  care  I  recommended  the 
senor,  and  in  Ave  minutes,  at  the  end  of  a  tent 
cord,  he  swung  from  the  chimney  of  a  neigh- 
bouring house. 

"  '  N^ow,  senor  rascal,'  said  I,  making  him  a 
mock  bow,  on  leaving  him  in  the  grasp  of  the 
soldiers,  '  I  will  go  and  console  your  pretty  wife 
for  the  loss  of  her  child,  and  more  particularly 
that  of  her  amiable  spouse.  Both  are  so  easily 
replaced,  that  I  would  recommend  you  to  die  in 
peace,  my  jovial  pagan.' 

"  *  My  wife,  my  wife ! '  said  he,  in  a  terrible 
voice,  striking  his  breast  and  looking  upwards. 
*  El  Santo  de  los  Santos — ^Holy  of  HoUes,  forgive 
me.' 

" '  Console  yourself,  my  friend,'  said  I,  while 
Jean  Graule  and  the  soldiers  laughed  till  their 
belts  nearly  burst.  'Console  yourself,  senor 
paesano,  for  your  little  wife  shall  laugh  and  be 
merry  to-night.' 

** '  She  waits  you,'  said  he,  with  a  frightful 
smile.  Diable !  methinks  I  can  see  his  white 
face,  as  he  grinned,  like  a  shark,  in  the  moon- 
light ;  '  She  awaits  you.' 

"  Graule  dragged  him  off.  * 

*'  I  hurried  to  the  cottage  of  the  paesano ;  but, 
mon  Dieu,  what  a  sight  awaited  me ! 

"  On  her  bed,  a  miserable  mat,  lay  the  beau- 
tiful Andalusian  girl,  stone  dead ;  stabbed  by  a 
poniard  thrice  in  the  neck,  and  her  little  infant, 
also  dead,  lay  in  her  arms,  pressed  to  her  crimson 
bosom.  In  the  first  gust  of  my  fury  I  rushed 
out  to  slay  the  jealous  perpetrator  of  this  horror ; 
but  ho  had,  as  I  have  ab:eady  said,  paid  the  debt 
of  nature,  and  his  dying  form  was  wavering  in 
the  moonlight  from  the  gable-end  of  a  neighbour- 
ing house. 

"  Bah !  there  is  always  something  in  this  remi- 
niscence that  makes  me  dismal — ^but  let  me  think 
no  more  of  it." 

And  draining  his  glass  of  champagne,  the  gay 
St.  Elorian  began  to  hum  an  old  camp  song,  beat- 
ing time  witi  his  fingers  on  the  weU-polished 
table.  Though  this  episode  of  his  life  rather 
decreased  my  admiration  for  this  gay  follow,  still 
the  jaunty  manner  in  which  he  related  it  some- 
what amused  me. 

"With  the  pretty  Janette  he  appeared  to  be  an 
old  established  friend ;  and  a  great  deal  of  flirt- 
ing, and  that  kind  of  conversation  which  consists 
of  pretty  trifles,  ensued  each  time  she  appeared 
pn  the  ringing  of  the  bell.  But  the  ci-dovant 
grenadier  of  S'apoleon  was  doubtless  on  tho  same 
P^j  footing  >viih  all  the  waiteresses  and  shop- 


girls in  every  warehouse,  cabaret,  and  cafe  in  and 
about  Paris. 

As  the  night  was  rather  chilly,  I  proposed  that 
we  should  have  some  mulled  port,  spiced  with 
cloves  and  sugar,  in  a  mode  I  had  o^n  had  it 
prepared  at  Madrid  by  an  old  patrona  on  whom  I 
was  billeted. 

St.  Florian's  countenance  changed  at  the  men- 
tion of  tho  mulled  wine,  and  with  ill-concealed 
disgust  and  precipitation  he  protested  against  it, 
swearing  by  the  head  of  the  Pope,  that  although 
he  never  drank  water  when  anytiiing  better  could 
be  had,  he  would  rather  drink  it  out  of  a  ditch, 
after  a  brigade  of  horse  had  passed  through  it, 
than  taste  mulled  wine  of  any  sort. 

"And  why  so?"  I  asked,  astonished  at  his 
vehemence. 

"  Sacre  nom  —  'tis  another  long  story;  but 
Chataigneur,  of  the  23rd,  and  I,  were  as  nearly 
brought  to  the  threshold  of  death  as  may  be  by 
some  muddy  liquor  called  mulled  port,  and  I 
never  could  look  upon  it,  or  think  of  it,  with  any 
degree  of  patience.  You  wQl  find  the  story  in 
all  the  French  and  Spanish  newspapers.  Ouf ! 
it  made  a  devil  of  a  noise  in  the  army." 

"  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  I,  touching 
the  bell-rope;  "  but  in  the  meantime " 

"  We  will  have  some  more  champagne.  Yes, 
the  champagne  of  the  Oriflamme  is  delicious.  I 
have  drunk  a  tun  here,  I  believe — aye,  in  this 
very  room,  with  Jacques  Chataigneur.  There  are 
some  caricatures  of  Monsieur  Villainton  which 
ho  chalked  on  the  wall.  .  Poor  Jacques !  a  shot 
from  that  cursed  Chateau  of  Hougomont  passed 
through  his  heart,  when,  sword  in  hand,  ho 
was  leading  on  the  grenadiers  of  the  great  Em- 
peror to  conquest  or  to  death.  He  fell  within  a 
yard  of  me,  prone  over  his  horse's  crupper,  and 
his  last  words  were — *To  the  charge,  to  the 
charge  !  Vive  I'Empereur ! '  If  true  courage 
and  bravery  are  rewarded  in  heaven — but,  ma  foi ! 
I  am  growing  quite  pathetic.  Where  is  the  wine  ? 
Janette,"  he  cried,  down  the  passage,  "  Janette, 
my  princess !" 

"  Ah  oui,  monsieur — ^me  voila !"  replied  the  girl, 
running  in. 

"  My  dear  girl,  let  us  have  some  champagne,  a 
few  more  cigars,  and  a  nice  little  tray  of  grap<^, 
or  bonbons ;  but  let  the  wine  be  bright  as  your 
own  eyes,  my  wanton." 

The  girl  was  tripping  away. 

"  But  halt,  Janette,"  he  added,  catching  her  by 
the  skirt ;  *  *  how  long  is  it  since  a  rough  moustache 
has  been  pressed  to  that  pretty  check  of  yours  ?" 

"  Monsieur  St.  Florian,  you  are  pleased  to  bo 
very  rude." 

"  Come,  coquette,  do  not  affect  to  mistake  pure 
admiration  for  rudeness.  Now  you  owe  one  sa- 
lute, my  pretty  Janette,  for  remember  how  you 
fled  from  me  last  night  on  the  Quai  de  la  Con- 
ference." 

"Well,  then,  one  only,"  said  she,  tendering  her 
cheek,  which  was  slightly  rouged. 

St.  Florian  stole  throe. 

"  Ah  treacherous !"  exclaimed  the  girl,  striking 
him  playfully  with  her  hand,  and  akipping  away, 
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"  Pesto !"  said  the  captaia,  twirling  his  mous- 
tache; "but  yourlittlefingerssmartjiny  pretty  one." 
"!^ow  for   the  other  story,  Monsieur  St.  Flo- 
rian,"  said  I,  when  the  bright  wine  sparkled  in 
the  tall  glasses,  and  our  fair  attendant  had  with- 
drawn.    "  I  would  fain  learn  why  an  old  soldier 
dislikes  any  sort  of  wine.      I  have  often  drank 
ditch-water  on  the  line  of  march,  and  have  gladly 
filled  my  (^nteen  from  the  ruts  of  the  artillery 
wheels " 

"  And  so  have  I  a  thousand  times,  but  my  dis- 
like to  mulled  port  arises  from  something  more 
than  mere  prejudice  —  bah !  this  is  worth  an 
ocean  of  a  muddy  drench,  boiled  in  a  kettle  with 
sugar  and  cloves.  See  how  it  sparkles  when  the 
glass  is  raised  to  the  light.  Ma  foi !  'tis  like  a 
glass  fiill  of  diamonds.  Wo  shall  drink  to  the 
Emperor." 

"  I  have  no  objection." 

"  I  hope  the  door  is  closed  though.  Paris  is 
such  a  city  for  espionage,  police,  and  informers : 
Oaf!  but ' Yive  TEmpereur  Napoleon  !'"  and  he 
drained  his  long  glass,  while  his  dark  eyes  flashed 
\nth  enthusiasm. 

"Long  life  to  him!"  said  I,  with  a  frankness 
that  von  the  Frenchman's  heart ;  "  and  now  let 
me  know  the  cause  of  this  horror  of  mulled  wine." 

"Perhaps  you  have  already  heard  it.  I  well 
remember  that  it  made  a  deuced  noise  at  the  time 
it  occurred,  and,  save  the  maid  of  Zaragossa,  there 
never  was  a  woman  so  extolled  by  the  Spaniards 
as  she  of  whom  I  am  about  to  speak — 

"  THE  WIDOW  OF  MADBID  j" 

for  so  he  named  the  following  story. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  December,  when  the 
immortal  Emperor  and  the  victorious  army  of 
France  captured  Madrid,  that  Jacques  Chataigneur, 
four  officers  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  and  myself, 
were  quartered,  or  rather,  according  to  the  unce- 
remonious custom  of  war  in  the  like  cases,  took  the 
liberty  of  quartering  ourselves,  on  a  house  in  one 
af  the  most  fashionable  streets  in  the  city. 

"  Every  place  within  the  walls  was  f uU  of  our 
troops ;  horse  and  foot  were  swarming  in  tens  of 
thousands;  the  red  rosette  and  the  banner  of 
Castile  and  Leon  had  disappeared;  the  French 
eagle  soared  in  triumph  over  the  capital  of  the 
Spaniards.  Every  house,  from  the  great  palace 
of  the  Doke  d'Ossuna  to  the  poorest  casa  on  the 
margin  of  the  Manzanares,  was  undergoing  a 
strict  investigation,  to  discover  where  Messieurs 
the  Spaniards  had  hid  their  doubloons  and  other 
valuables,  for  which  the  pouches  and  haversacks 
of  our  soldiers  were  yawning. 

"Onr  fellows  were  rather  riotous,  especially 
about  the  cafi^s  and  wine-houses,  where  every 
man  drunk  his  fiU,  without  being  at  the  expense 
of  a  single  sou.  The  city  was  involved  in  chaos 
and  uproar.  Merci !  'twaa  such  a  hubbub  as  you 
in  all  your  service  can  never  have  witnessed ;  for, 
what  with  disarming  the  men,  and  running  after 
pretty  women,  searching  for  wine,  provisions,  and 
plunder,  our  soldiers  had  quite  enough  of  business 
on  their  hands. 

^'Xi)9   boose  wbiob  we  honoured  witU  our 


presence,  on  this  auspicious  occasion,  was  a  hand- 
some mansion,  with  broad  balconies,  and  lofty 
saloons,  having  gilded  ceilings,  tiled  floors,  and 
rich  furniture;  and  you  may  imagine  how  ac- 
ceptable the  splendid  bed-chambers  were  to  us, 
who  had  been  under  canvas  for  months. 

"It  belonged  to  Donna  Elvira  de  Almeria, 
whose  family  had  jtist  been  reduced  to  one  daugh- 
ter, by  the  unexpected  deaths  of  her  husband  and 
three  sons,  who  had  fallen  on  the  previous  day 
sword  in  hand,  as  she  told  us,  like  true  cavaliers, 
defending  the  palace  of  the  lletiro,  which  had 
been  breached  by  the  cannon  of  the  Marshal 
Duke  of  BeUuno ;  but  the  ghastly  gap  had  been 
defended  with  admirable  resolution  and  bravery 
by  the  Spaniards ;  so  the  soldiers  of  the  Emperor, 
petulant  at  all  times,  were  somewhat  exasperated 
in  consequence. 

"  Ve,  ourselves,  were  ripe  for  mischief,  and  I 
cannot  rehearse  all  the  fine  things  we  did  in  our 
ramble  through  the  city  that  night :  I  beseech  you 
to  suppose  them. 

"  The  household  of  the  Donna  Elvira  were,  as 
may  be  imagined,  overwhelmed  with  terror  and 
grief  by  the  misfortune '  which  war  had  brought 
upon  them ;  and  their  condition  was  in  no  way 
soothed  or  ameliorated  by  our  appearance  among 
them,  blackened  with  powder  and  smoke,  and 
bespattered  with  blood  and  dust,  for  we  had  hewn 
our  way  in  by  the  breach  at  the  lletiro. 

"The  ladies  were  both  handsome,  but  more 
especially  the  daughter  Virginia,  a  timid  girl  of 
about  fifteen ;  and  at  these  years  a  Spaniard  is 
almost  a  woman.  Her  tears,  I  blush  to  say,  made 
little  impression  on  me,  but  her  beauty  had  a 
great  effect  on  us  all.  However,  drunk  as  we  aU 
were,  we  remembered  Chataigneur  was  our  senior 
officer,  and  that  his  pfeasure  must  be  known  before 
the  officer  next  in  rank  presumed  to  open  the 
trenches ;  or,  in  other  words,  address  the  ladies  in 
the  language  of  gallantry. 

"Jacques  was  a  child  of  the  Revolution,  an 
iron-hearted  soldier,  penetrable  only  to  steel  and 
lead — half  fox,  half  wolf;  to  anything  soft  or 
sentimental,  he  was  immovable  as  a  cannon-ball. 
It  was  said  in  the  23rd,  that  he  had  done  some 
terrible  things  in  La  Vendee,  and  certainly  his 
more  recent  campaigns  in  Holland  and  Italy  had 
taught  him  to  view  with  the  coolness  of  a  stoic 
the  blood  of  the  bravest  men  and  the  tears  of  the 
most  beautiftil  women. 

"Peste!  he  was  a  true  philosopher,  and  one 
might  march  from  Dunkirk  to  Damascus  without 
meeting  such  another.  He  was  never  troubled 
with  any  unpleasant  qualms  of  conscience  —  not 
he,  because,  like  most  of  those  fierce  soldiers,  who 
had  been  trained  and  nurtured  amid  the  horrors  of 
the  Revolution,  he  believed  in  neither  God  nor 
devil,  heaven  nor  hell;  and,  consequently,  cared 
not  a  straw  for  any  of  them." 

"  A  pretty  picture  of  your  friend  and  comrade," 
said  I,  with  a  smile. 

"  Teste !  yes.  He  should  have  appointed  me  to 
write  his  epitaph.  Chataigneur  was  the  man  it 
was  a  pleasure  to  follow  to  the  breach  or  battie* 
field ;  tor  ho  oarod  as  little  for  riding  headlong  on 
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the  charged  bayonets  of  a  BoKd  square,  or  ma- 
nceavring  his  Kgimcnt  under  a  storm  of  grape- 
shot,  as  for  handing  his  partner  through  the  figures 
of  a  quadiille.  Eut,  to  return.  The  ladies,  on 
perceiving  us  enter  their  mansion  uninvited,  gave 
us  a  specimen  of  Spanish  hauteur,  by  retiring  to  a 
distant  apaurtment,  and  leaving  us  to  provide  for 
ourselves. 

**  This  we  were  not  long  in  doing.  The  ser- 
vants had  fled ;  but  Chataigneur  ordered  three 
grenadiers  of  the  23rd,  who  were  in  attend- 
ance upon  us,  to  break  down  the  doors  of  the 
cellars  and  other  repositories :  thus,  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye,  we  had  the  sherry,  the  Malaga, 
and  the  Ciudad  Heal  of  the  old  beldame  in 
abundance. 

"  "We  installed  ourselves  in  the  finest  saloon  of 
the  mansion,  while  messieurs  our  servants  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  the  kitchen,  where  they 
stripped  off  their  accoutrements  and  coats,  piled 
half-a-dozen  shutters,  a  door,  and  a  chair  or  two 
on  the  hearth  ;  and  so  zealous  were  they  in  pre- 
|)aring  a  repast  for  us,  that  the  rascals  nearly  set 
the  house  on  fire.  All  the  pantries  were  laid 
under  contribution,  and  large  conscriptions  were 
levied  on  the  poulfa-y-yard,  and  we  were  soon  £is 
merry  as  magnificent  quarters,  a  plenteous  supper, 
and  wine  ad  h'htitim,  without  having  a  sou  to  pay 
for  them  all,  could  make  us.  We  drank  deadly 
bumpers  in  honour  of  the  Emperor,  to  the  success 
of  his  armies,  to  ourselves,  to  the  continuation  of 
the  war,  to  the  girls  we  had  left  behind  us  in 
beautiftd  France,  and  the  devil  alone  knows  all 
what  more.  Oh,  the  exquisite  delights  of  living  at 
free  quarters  in  an  enemy's  country !  Yivela  joie  ! 
I  need  not  expatiate  upon  them  to  you,  for  I 
heard  ofyour  pretty  doings  jifter  Badajoz  fell." 

".They  could  not  compare  with  yours  at  Madrid." 

'*  You  shall  hear.  '  In  the  ardour  of  our  attack 
upon  the  savoury  viands,'  said  the  Chevalier  de 
Vivancourt,  a  gay  sub-lieutenant  of  the  guard, 
'  we  are  quite  forgetting  the  ladies !' 

" '  Mon  Dicu !  yes  —  what  negligence  !' "  said 
one  or  two  ironically. 

'<  *  I  shall  make  amends  for  our  ungallantry,' 
said  Chataigneur,  starting  up  and  staggering  un- 
steadily ;  for  ho  had  enough  of  Ciudad  Ileal  under 
liis  belt  to  have  served  even  a  German.  '  Hola ! 
Pierre,  Jean  Graule,  where  are  the  ladies,  just 
now  —  eh  ?  the  sour-visaged  madame  and  plump 
little  mademoiselle  ?' 

"  '  Shall  I  have  the  honour  of  conducting  them 
to  the  presence  of  monsieur?'  said  our  sergeant, 
gi\'ing  his  military  salute.     '  The  mother ' 

" '  Oh  the  devil  take  the  mother,  or  you  may 
have  her  yourself,  honest  Jean.' 

'*  The  sergeant  bowed,  ond  grinned. 

"  'But  sabre  de  bois  !  'tis  the  little  daughter  I 
want,'  said  Chataigneur. 

(t  i  They  are  at  prayer  in  their  little  oratory,  I 
believe,'  urged  the  chevalier,  who  was  the  least 
wicked  among  us. 

"'Praying I'  reiterated  Jacques  vrith  intense 
disgust ;  *  I  ^hall  soon  change  tlioif  clu-or.  Arc 
there  any  guitars  or  mandolins  here?  The  girl — 
what's  her  name?  Virginia,   shall  bear  us  com- 


pany in  a  merry  chorus,  or  shall  ride  the  cheval 
de  bois  with  a  vengeance.' 

"  '  Let  us  have  her  by  all  means,'  said  one  of 
the  Imperial  guardsmen;  'we  must  teach  this 
young  creature  the  first  rudiments  of  love  and 
coquetry.' 

"  '  Will  some  of  you  lend  a  hand  to  undo  the 
clasp  of  this  infernal  sword-belt?'  grumbled 
Jacques,  who  was  very  tipsy.  'Avaunt,  Jean 
Graule,  thou  art  drunk,  man !  Vivancourt,  most 
redoubtable  chevalier  of  the  immortal  legion  of 
honour,  lend  me  thine  aid?  CorboDuf!  I  am 
swollen  like  a  huge  tortoise  with  Ciudad  Eeal. 
Now,  messieurs,  remember  that  I  am  the  senior 
officer  here,  and  that  whoever  follows  me  does  bo 
at  his  peril.' 

"  And  half-dancing,  half  staggering,  he  swag- 
gered out  of  the  room  accompanied  by  Jean  Graule. 

"  Wc  continued  to  enjoy  ourselves  with  su- 
preme nonchalance,  for  the  Imperial  Guard  and 
the  23rd  Grenadiers  were  the  most  reckless 
rentiers  in  the  army.  Believe  me,  we  were  too 
much  accustomed  to  storming  to  trouble  our- 
selves much  about  the  little  Spanish  girl ;  but  I 
am  forgetting  that  you  are  not  a  Frenchman ;  so 
fearing  to  shock  your  cold  British  prejudices,  I 
will,  as  the  novelists  say,  draw  a  veil  over  what 
passed;"  and  M.  de  St.  Florian  smiled  compla- 
cently as  he  emptied  and  refilled  his  glass. 

"  Is  it  possible  !"  I  exclaimed,  with  something 
of  incredulity  in  my  manner ;  "  is  it  possible  that 
brave  soldiers,  and  gentlemen  of  France — Franco 
once  so  fiamous  for  its  spirit  of  honour  and 
chivalry — could  behave  thus?" 

"  Monsieur,  my  word  is  never  doubted,"  replied 
the  other  good  humouredly;  "how  could  you 
expect  us  to  behave  like  saints  or  apostles,  or 
j)erhaps  like  the  cool  stoics  that  compose  a  regi- 
ment of  kilts  ? 

"Chataigneur  was  absent  with  Jean  Graule 
about  an  hour,  during  which  time  we  scarcely 
missed  him,  so  closely  did  we  pay  court  to  the 
glittering  decanters  and  bloated  pig-skins,  which 
we  laid  under  contribution  without  mercy.  The 
wax  lights  were  becoming  double;  the  saloon 
was  beginning  to  swim  around  us ;  and  we  were 
in  the  very  midst  of  singing  the  carmagnole  in 
full  chonis,  at  the  utmost  pitch  of  our  lungs,  each 
having  his  drawn  sabre  in  his  right  hand,  and  a 
mantling  cup  in  his  left,  when  the  door  was 
dashed  open  and  Jacques  Chataigneur  entered, 
with  Donna  Elvira  supported  on  one  arm,  and 
her  daughter  Donna  Virginia  on  the  other. 

"  With  a  triumphant  and  scornful  air,  he  led 
or  rather  half  dragged  them  in,  and  forced  them 
to  sit  down  at  table  vnth  us. 

"  xilthough  being  so  tipsy  that  I  could  scarcely 
know  whether  my  head  or  heels  were  uppermost, 
I  can  still  remember  the  terrible  expression  de- 
picted in  the  fiices  of  these  two  ladies.  The 
mother's  wore  the  fury  and  rage  of  a  tigress ;  the 
blood  seemed  to  boil  in  the  swollen  veins  of  her 
j  temples,  and  her  large  black  Spanish  eyes  shot 
fire  from  tiiDO  to  time  as  slie  surveyed  us.  Her 
(laughter's  a])pearcd  the  v(^iy  rev(  rpe,  and  her  face 
expressed  only  the  diurkness  of  despair. 
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"  She  was  very  beantiftil ;  her  long  black  hair 
was  loosened  from  its  braids,  and  hung  matted  in 
disorder  about  her  shoulders,  and  half  concealed 
her  face,  which  was  pale  as  death.  Her  eyes — you 
will  remember  the  splendid  eyes  of  the  Spanish 
girls — her  eyes  were  bloodshot  and  red  with 
weeping;  their  expression  was  wild,  wandering, 
insane;  and  there  was  a  chilling  air  of  desolation 
and  abandonment  in  her  grief,  that  had,  indeed,  a 
rery  considerable  effect  on  me  (for  I  am  not  alto- 
gether such  a  bad  fellow  as  monsieur  may  sup- 
pose me),  although  her  utter  despair  had  none  on 
Chataigneur  and  my  more  intoxicated  companions. 
"Her  lips  were  quivering,  and  her  graceful 
Spanish  dress,  her  long  veil  particularly,-  was 
torn  to  ribands. 

"'Messieurs,'  said  Chataigneur^  bowing  with 
an  air  of  mock  politeness;  *I  am  permitted  to 
hare  the  high  honour  of  introducing  you  to  the 
notice  of  Donna  Elvira  do  Alnieria,  widow  of  a 
vciy  brave  CahaUero  y  Prociiradore  of  new  Castile, 
and  her  daughter  the  enchanting  Virginia,  whom, 
as  I  have  two  ladies,  who  equcdly  claim  the  title 
of  Madame  la  Colonel,  I  shall  advance  to  the 
ancient  Spanish  dignity  of  being  my  Barragano,* 
which  will  square  all  matters  between  us,  so  Yive 
la  joie !  let  us  drink  and  be  merry ! ' 

"  The  eyes  of  the  Spaniards  absolutely  glared 
as  he  spoke." 

"  The  scoundrel !"  I  exclaimed,  becoming  ex- 
cited by  this  revolting  narrative.  "  "Would  to 
heaven  that  1  had  been  there  with  a  few  of  my 
English  hussars." 

"  That  would  have  availed  little,"  replied  St. 
Florian,  pouring  out  his  wine  with  slow  sang 
froid;  "eyeTj  street  and  house  within  the  trenches 
were  swarming  with  our  soldiers ;  and  such  scenes 
as  that  I  have  described  wei:e  innumerable." 

"  Excuse  me,  Monsieur  le  Capitaine ;  but  I  must 
pronoimce  your  comrade  to  have  been  a  finished 
rascal." 

"  Peste  V*  muttered  the  Frenchman,  half  an- 
grily;  and  then  he  continued,  while  laughing  and 
twirling  his  moustache,  "  Opinion  is  the  queen  of 
the  world — ^'tis  a  proverb  we  have,  and  a  true 
one.  But  poor  Chataigneur  is  gone  now,  and  I 
must  not  hear  him  abused. 

"Bat,  to  continue.  The  excitement  of  the 
preceding  day's  fighting,  and  the  quantity  of 
wine  we  had  drunk,  rendered  us  insensible  to  the 
distresses  of  these  poor  women ;  and  with  shame 
and  sorrow  1  now  remember  that  we  permitted 
Chataigneur,  by  dint  of  many  a  savage  threat,  to 
compel  them  to  assume  their  guitars  and  sing  in 
accompaniment,  while  we  chaunted  a  bacchana- 
lian ditty  suited  only  for  the  meridian  of  the 
lowest  cabaret  in  the  faubourg  St.  Antoino. 

""What  they  sang  Heaven  only  knows,  for,  nom 
d'un  Pape !  my  comrade,  the  horrible  catastrophe 
to  this  little  supper  has  fairly  driven  all  minor 
incidents  from  my  memory.  And  there  they  sat 
and  sang  to  lis — sang  with  shame  on  their  brows, 
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and  rage,  and  grief,  and  agony  in  their  hearts — : 
while  a  husband  and  throe  sons,  a  father  and 
three  brothers,  were  lying  dead  in  their  harness 
by  the  walls  of  the  Retire. 

"  We  drank  bumpers  to  Tirginia,  and  made  the 
ceiling  shako  with  our  mad  laughter  and  revelry. 
In  the  midst  of  this,  unluckily",  the  Chevalier  de 
Vivancourt  called  for  a  bumper  of  mulled  port. 
What  fiend  prompted  a  request  so  useless  I  can- 
not imagine ;  but  we  all  joined  in  his  demand 
vociferously ;  and  the  old  dame,  who  appeared  to 
have  somewhat  recovered  her  equanimity,  desired 
her  daughter  to  prepare  it.  She  spoke  in  Basque 
Spanish,  which  we  did  not  understand,  but  which 
should  have  been  sufficient  to  kindle  our  sus- 
picions; and  I  could  perceive  that  a  wild  and 
almost  insane  expression  flashed  in  the  eyes  of  the 
little  Donna  Virginia  as  she  flung  aside  ner  guitar 
and  rose  to  execute  the  order. 

"With  some  trouble  she  extricated  herself 
from  Chataigneur,  whose  arm  was  round  her  waist. 
He  was  very  angry,  and  growled  like  a  bear  at 
the  chevalier,  swearing  by  the  sabre  de  bois  that 
he  would  put  him  under  arrest  for  the  trouble  ho 
occasioned. 

"  While  he  was  yet  speaking,  Virginia  returned 
with  the  prepared  wine  in  a  crystal  vase,  from 
which,  with  her  own  fair  hands,  she  filled  our 
long  carved  glasses.  We  drank  to  her,  draining 
them  to  the  dregs;  and,  with  a  grim  smile  on  her 
pallid  Ups,  our  youthful  cupbearer  replenished  » 
our  glasses.  The  flavour  of  the  wine  was  so  ex- 
quisite, that  Chataigneur  embraced  Virginia  with 
drunken  ardour,  and  desired  her  to  bring  us  more. 

" '  You  will  require  no  more  !*  she  cried,  with 
a  shriek,  as  she  flung  the  vase  from  her  hands, 
and  it  was  dashed  into  a  hundred  pieces. 

"  We  rose  in  alarm,  but  instantly  sank  again 
on  our  seats ;  and  at  that  moment  a  peculiar  and 
horrible  sensation  came  over  me.  Sacre !  mc- 
thinks  I  feel  it  yet.  1  looked  upon  my  companions 
of  the  carousal,  but  read  in  their  faces  an  expression 
that  yielded  me  anything  but  comfort.  Three 
had  dropped  their  glasses,  and  reclined  upon  their 
chairs,  with  open  mouths  and  fixed  eyes,  which 
gleamed  with  the  vacant  wildness  of  insanity. 
The  Chevalier  de  Vivancourt  sank  prostrate  on  tho 
floor,  while  Chataigneur,  who  seemed  also  about 
to  sink,  turned  and  stared  with  a  powerless  aspect 
of  rage  and  alarm  at  Donna  Elvira. 

**  Virginia  had  sunk  upon  her  knees  and  hid 
her  face  in  the  skirt  of  her  torn  dress ;  but  her 
mother  stood  erect,  and,  with  her  arms  outstretched 
towards  us,  shrieked  in  a  frightful  voice  between 
a  moan  and  a  yell,  while  a  murderous  rage,  alike 
fiendish  and  terrible,  caused  her  tall  form  to 
tremble,  her  proud  nostrils  to  dilate,  and  her  largo 
dark  eyes  to  gleam  like  those  of  a  rattlesnake  ; — 

*'  'At  last  we  have  avenged  ourselves  !  Perros 
y  ladrones  !  rrenchmen,  dogs,  and  murderers,  let 
me  scream  into  your  dying  ears,  that  we  are  Cas- 
tilian  women,  and  have  avenged  our  ^vrongs !  I 
have  lost  my  brave  husband  and  his  noble  sons — 
by  numbers  you  destroyed  them,  and  side  by  side 
they  fell  on  the  palace  threshold  of  the  kings  of 
Castile.     Oh,  bloodhounds — ^worse  than  devils  in 
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the  form  of  men,  ye  murdered  them,  and  now — 
my  daughter  (her  voice  became  choked),  my  in- 
nocent little  daughter — ^but  we  are  revenged — 
revenged — ^revenged !  Ohy  Santa  Maria,  Virgin,  y 
Madre  de  Jem  I  let  ua  be  forgiven — ^but,  fiends, 
the  sure,  cold  hands  of  death  are  upon  you — ^you 
are  dying,  for  the  wine  you  have  drunk  is  poisoned  P 

"Men  Dieu!"  said  St.  Plorian,  pausing  while 
the  perspiration  almost  suf^sed  his  forehead, 
**  still  the  screech-owl  voice  of  that  detestable  hag 
seems  to  ring  in  my  tingling  ears  ! 

"  Inspired  by  terror  and  rage,  I  made  an  effort 
to  spring  up,  to  draw  my  sabre,  to  run  her  through 
the  heart ;  but  the  moment  my  hand  touched  the 
hilt,  a  deadly  numbness  crept  over  me;  I  stag- 
gered backward,  and  while  sleep  and  despair 
came  over  my  soul,  sank  prone  and  insensible  on 
the  corpses  of  my  comrades ! " 

Bt.  Elorian  paused  again  for  an  instant,  for  he 
really  seemed  considerably  excited  by  the  recol- 
lection of  the  adventure. 

"Parbleu!  'twas  a  most  unpleasant  denoue- 
ment— a  devil  of  a  winding  up.  Next  morning 
I  found  myself  lying  prostrate  on  the  chilly  floor 
of  the  Church  of  the  Conception,  which,  with 
manjr  othera,  had  been  converted  into  a  temporary 
hospital  for  the  sick  and  wounded.  I  was  sick 
for  seventeen  days,  and  my  head  ached  as  if  it 
had  been  crushed  in  a  vice ;  while  my  miserable 
throat  was  skinned  by  the  stomach  pump  and 
other  engines  of  the  medical  science,  which  the 
staff  surgeon  had  kept  at  work  on  me,  as  they 
afterwards  said,  for  two  consecutive  hours. 

"  Poor  Jacques  Chataigneur  was  in  the  same 
wretched  condition,  and  lay  opposite  to  me,  ken- 
neled on  a  bed  of  straw,  under  the  gothic  canopy 
which  perhaps  covered  the  grave  of  some  long- 
bearded  hidalgo  of  old  Castile. 

*'  We  alone  recovered. 

"The  gay  Chevalier  de  Vivancourt  and  his 
three  comrades  of  la  Garde  Imperiale  died ;  so  did 
poor  Jean  Graule  and  aU  our  servants;  for  the 
little  fury  Virginia  had  administered  part  of  her 
infernal  potion  to  them  too.  So,  to  this  hour, 
my  Mend,  I  entertain  such  a  horror  of  all  kinds 
of  prepared  wine,  that  I  may  safely  say,  'tis  not 
in  the  power  of  man,  or  even  woman,  with  all 
her  superlative  cunning  and  witcherj'-,  to  make 
me  taste  a  single  drop  that  is  not  pure  as  when  it 
came  from  the  wine  press." 

"  And  the  ladies  —  what  became  of  them  ?  " 

"  Donna  Elvira,"  continued  my  garrulous  friend, 
"disappeared  fix)m  Madrid  on  that  very  night, 
taking  with  her  the  unlucky  Virginia,  and  for  a 
time  we  heard  no  more  of  them,  save  in  the 
columns  of  the  Moniteur  and  £1  Espanol,  where, 
the'  Lord  knows,  our  malheur  made  more  than 
noise  enough.  May  mischief  dog  their  heels  as 
two  revengeful  vixens  !  But  I  afterwards  learned 
that  the  girl  assumed  another  name,  and,  bestow- 


ing her  hand  on  a  certain  hidalgo  of  Alava, 
actually  had  the  happiness  to  give  me  shelter  one 
night  on  the  retreat  ftx)m  Vittoria.  My  whiskers 
had  grown  and  she  did  not  recognise  me;  sacre 
bleu  !  if  she  had  !  I  was  never  discovered,  and 
blessed  my  stars  that  I  was  sound  wind  and  limb, 
when  I  left  her  mansion  in  the  morning  — 
Ouf !  let  me  think  no  more  of  it,  for  altogether 
'tis  a  story  that  makes  me  shudder." 

"  Excuse  me.  Captain  St.  Elorian,"  said  I, 
when  he  had  ceased;  "but  on  my  honour,  you 
make  me  blush  for  the  army  of  Erance." 

"Morbleu!"  saidhe;  "they  were  only  Spaniards." 

"  But  I  have  heard  many  an  episode  of  horror 
blacker  even  than  that  of  Donna  Elvira,  for  I  was 
one  of  those  who  followed  up  the  retreating  army 
of  Massena,  from  the  frontiers  of  Portuguese 
Estramadura,  through  desert  fields  and  desolate 
cities,  marked  by  fire  and  blood,  and  all  that  the 
wantonness  and  wickedness  of  your  devastators 
could  inflict  on  a  poor,  a  prostrate,  and  a  defence- 
less people.  I  am  warm,  monsieur,  but  I  pray 
you  pardon  me " 

"  Ah !  he  was  a  stem  old  rentier,  Massena,  and 
handled  the  dons  so  roughly,  that  the  Emperor 
named  him  rightly  the  '  child  of  rapine.^  I  care 
not  for  being  his  apologist,  as  I  never  either  loved 
or  admired  him,  and  once  positively  hated  the 
old  psigan,  for  reprimanding  me  in  general  orders, 
because,  on  our  retreat  from  the  lines  of  Torres 
Vedras,  I  neglected  to  destroy  the  house  of  a  poor 
old  hidjalgo  near  Santarem,  who  had  been  so  kind 
to  me,  that  I  omitted  him  in  the  list  of  devasta- 
tions to  be  made  by  my  foragers.  Ouf !  I  got  a 
lecture,  that  was  printed  in  the  Moniteur,  and  read 
at  the  head  of  every  regiment  in  the  division. 
But  in  revenge,  that  very  night  I  affixed  a  scroll 
to  the  door  of  the  marshal's  quarters,  saying — 

"  '  This  is  the  residence  of  the  mighty  Massena, 
Prince  of  Essling  and  Duke  of  Rivoll,  who  has 
made  more  noise  in  the  world  by  heating  the  drum 
than  hy  heating  the  British  ! ' 

"  Corboeuf !  what  a  frightful  rage  the  old  Turk 
was  in,  but  he  could  never  discover  the  author  of 
the  pasquil,  which  made  him  the  laughing-stock 
of  the  whole  army.  But  the  sparing  of  that 
hidalgo's  mansion  and  family  was  a  most  fortunate 
circumstance  for  me,  as  it  was  the  means  of  saving 
my  life  three  days  after." 

"  In  what  manner  ?  " 

"  He  ransomed  me  for  a  hundred  dollars  from 
some  rascally  frontier  guerillas  who  had  captured 
me,  and  were  on  the  point  of  putting  me  to  death. 
Ouf!  'twas  a  devil  of  an  adventure  that.  Shall 
I  tell  it  you  ? " 

"  If  you  please,"  said  I,  lighting  a  fourth  cigar. 

"Well,  then,  listen,  though  perhaps  it  is  not  so 
much  my  story  as  that  of  a  poor  peasant  whom 
the  Estramadurans  named  Perez  the  Potter. 
(End  of  ChapUr  the  Second,) 
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It  ig  fitrange  that,  in  this  enlightened  and  quiU- 
driving  age,  TeKen  subjects  of  so  many  varieties 
and  degrees  botli   of  abstruseness  and  simplicity 
aie  handled  in   some  fashion ;  the  one,  on  which 
we  at  present  pnrpose  offering  a  few  lucubrations, 
BhoTild  have  been  allowed  to  exist  almost  entirely 
in  abeyance.     Xet  such  is  the  case,  and,  compas- 
aonating  the  darkness  in  which  society  at  large 
loay,  "by  passable  metaphor,  be  said  to  sit,  as  re- 
gards this  particular  topic,  we    present  it  with 
the  following  remarks ;  which,  we  hope,  will  be 
Tecdved  with  a  graciousness  induced  by  the  con- 
Eddcration  that  the  faintest  glimmerings  of  light 
are  preferable  to  darkness,  especially  when,  as  in 
this  case,  these  glimmerings  tend  to  reveal  an  at- 
tractiTe  prospect. 

Why  the  Scottish  student  has  hitherto  been 
left  ''alone  with  his  glory,"  despite  many  plausible 
conjectures,  we  have  never  rightly  understood. 
Haply  it  is  that  over  his  life  hangs  a  moral  haze 
— a  mist  like  that  by  southerns  deemed  charac- 
teristic of  his  country  —  making  it  appear  of  un- 
interesting sameness  —  even  repulsive  in  its  mat- 
ter-of-fact reality.    Haply  it  is  that  he  is  believed 
to  be  an  individual,  swayed  to  such  an  extent  by 
the  apocryphal  national  virtues,  that  he  spendeth 
neither  time  nor  cash,  save  for  legitimate  purposes 
and  to  the  furtherance  of  his  professional  designs, 
and  hence  is  seldom  and  but  slightly  patronised  by 
the  enhghteners  of  the  age.     And  yet,  though 
ihese  are  plausible  conjectures,  they  do  not  wholly 
coincide  with  facts.     The  novelist,  it  is  true,  for 
the  most  part,  deals  in  marvellous  specimens  of 
humanity;  and  at  times  very  marvellous  speci- 
mens, too;  yet  will  he  cherish  beyond  its  deserts 
the  common-placei     Parties  whose  language  is  as 
abundant  and  nearly  as  grateful  as  the  rain  of  a 
November  day,  and  to  whom  it  is  merest  matter- 
of-courBe  to  accomplish  what  the  gods  could  never 
achieve,  by  giving  the  lie  to  the  dogma,  '*  ex  ni- 
hilo  nihil  fit,"  are  occasionally  his  heroic  favour- 
ites ;  and  though  their  lives  be  barren  of  incident 
as  are  the  sands  of  Zaara  of  herbage,  he  will  con- 
duct them,  garlanded,  farther  than  most  eyes  can 
follow.    The  literary  pioneer,  too,  who,  thumping 
his  kettle-drum,  leadeth  the  van  in  the  "  march 
of  intelled^"  but  that  his  lynx  eyes  had  in  this 
case  failed  him,   would   have  condescended  to 
notice  so  obscure  an  individual  even  as  the  Scot- 
tish student.    It  is  true  that,  in  the  presence  of 
this  latter  personage,  enthusiasm  seems  to  most 
indiriduals  to  shiver  fix)m  lowness  of  temperature, 
and  romance  to  dwindle  into  a  reality  far  from 
attractive;   but  these  circumstances  would  only 
hare  secured  for  him  a  prominent  position  before 
the  eyes  of  a  mind  so  comprehensive  that  to  it  a 
bale  of  cotton  and  a  comet,  a  beetle  and  some 
rhymer's  edition  of  a  demon,  arc  objects  equally 
interesting.     Neglect  so  dishonouring  is,  happily, 
not  the  lot  of  students  of  other  lands. 
Xo !  a  mortal  dimly  seen  through  a  cloud,  whose 


bluish,  lazily  floating  folds  are  of  home-manufac- 
ture. His  aspect  is  preternaturally  grave,  and  his 
eye  of  sagest  speculation  is  bent  earthwards,  like 
that  of  Ulysses  when  meditating  most  cunning 
language.  Passion  glows  not  in  the  region -of 
his  heart,  nor  does  his  blood  ever  forget  what  is 
due  to  decorum  so  far  as  to  essay  a  gallop  through 
his  veins ;  but  calm  as  cahnest  evening  does  he 
sit  in  his  nebulous  tabernacle  and  meditate.  .He 
is  rapt  in  contemplation  of  some  apophthegm 
of  nature  so  abstruse  that,  were  it  proposed  for 
his  consideration,  a  cherub  might  shake  his  im- 
mortal head  thereat — of  some  dream  so  vague 
that  Sophia  might  puzzle  her  divinity  in  vain  to 
define  its  aim  and  limits — of  eternity  itself,  it 
may  be,  and  the  destinies  with  which  it  is  nfe ; 
or,  haply,  for  humanity  is  frail — very  frail,  and 
occasionally  thirsty — on  that  vessel  in  his  vicinity 
filled  to  a  certain  extent  (would  that  it  were  to 
overflowing !)  with  a  liquid  tending  to  other  issue 
than  ebriety.  He  is  clothed  with  tobacco-smoke 
and  mystery  as  with  a  robe,  and  loves,  with  a 
love  equally  intense,  small-swords,  metaphysics, 
and  beer.  Such,  or  something  similar,  is  the 
Teutonic  sophist  as  he  figures  in  the  Hteraturo  of 
the  age.  In  this  he  is  no  stranger,  and  when  he 
appears  who  will  presume  to  predict  the  course  so 
anomalous  a  traveller  will  pursue  through  the 
moral  world — the  size  of  the  meerschaum  from 
which  he  will  draw  consolation — or  the  amount 
of  dawn  that  will  be  visible  beneath  the  eyelids 
of  his  soul  ? 

Lo  I  another  mortal,  in  the  similitude  of  a 
juvemle  Grecian  or  Roman,  were  he  encased  in  in- 
expressibles and  crowned  with  a  wide-awake.  He 
is  of  lineage  not  so  vulgarly  ancient  as  to  extend 
back  to  the  gardener  who  "  in  the  morning  of 
time"  dwelt  for  a  space  by  the  Euphrates,  but  so 
conveniently  ancient  as  to  embrace  some  vocable 
which,  but  a  few  centuries  before,  was  made 
honourable  by  a  prefix  and  rejoiced  in  a  human 
representative.  His  inclination  seems  to  bo  to 
patronise  anomalous  vehicles,  horses  of  disposition 
more  questionable  even  than  the  sanity  of  their 
riders,  and  tradesmen  who  have  won  for  them- 
selves a  name  by  the  strength  of  their  faith  in 
human  nature.  Such,  or  something  similar,  is 
the  English  student,  as  he  figures  in  the  literature 
of  the  age.  The  genus  may  indeed  boast  of  dif- 
ferent species,  of  which  the  differentia  is,  in 
general,  trifiing.  Instead  of  having  the  "raven 
down"  of  reality  smoothed  for  him,  till  it  smiles, 
by  the  hand  of  fortune,  he  may  have  to  engage  in 
a  friendly  wrestle  with  the  goddess.  That  the 
strife  is  merely  a  friendly  one  is  patent  to  the 
most  imdisceming,  for  when  the  youth,  having 
been  "  hard  up"  half-a-dozen  times  or  so,  by  way 
of  prelude,  is  meditating  an  attack  with  clenched 
hands  upon  his  own  individuality,  a  panacea  is 
discovered  in  the  shape  of  some  adamite  equally 
wealthy  and  venerable.   This  creatore,  having  ad- 
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dressed  him  in  the  voice  of  an  aged  violin,  and 
learned  his  griefs,  extracts  his  pni-se  with  a  smile 
that  would  do  credit  to  Apollo  when  he  shines  on 
the  eyelids  of  a  daisy,  and  causeth  a  golden  snn- 
rise  to  visit  the  world  of  the  perplexed  one.  And 
to  accomplish  this  without  oflfence,  the  general 
course  is  to  demonstrate  with  mathematical  pre- 
cision that  he  is  one  of  the  young  man's  ancestors 
who  went  a-missing  in  the  days  of  yore. 

The  moon  of  notoriety  and  public  favour  shines 
on  these,  the  English  and  the  German,  while 
the  Scottish  student  is  left  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  night  and  its  shadows.  The  Pmsian  student 
is  but  little  recked  of,  yet  even  his  shade  is  at 
times  evoked.  With  drooping  mustacliios,  and 
personality  which,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  profime 
would  term  "  seedy,**  does  he  lounge  into  view  ; 
and  having  consumed  the  **  fragrant  weed "  and 
gesticulated  for  a  space,  vanishes  after  the  most 
approved  fashion  of  shades.  And  wherefore  is 
it,  we  ask  with  immeasurable  indignation,  that 
Scotia's  embryonic  sage  has  to  complain  of  aban- 
donment entire  as  inglorious  ?  Is  it  because  he 
smokes  not  with  notorious  frequency  the  calumet 
with  his  brother  sage  ?  or  quaffs  not  with  him 
soul-stirring  "half-and-half,"  or  "No.  2,"  in 
sufficient  abundance  ?  Is  it  because,  when  heaven 
hath  curtained  its  eye,  he  walks  not  forth  to 
survey  the  beauties  of  night  ?  or  because,  though 
often  thus  meditatively  engaged,  he  lacks  en- 
thusiasm to  shape  into  the  language  of  apostrophe 
and  adjuration  the  thoughts  which  awake  and 
bestir  themselves  in  his  brain  ?  Bear  witness  ye 
tents  of  tobacco  where  hover  the  shades  of  mar- 
tyred cigars,  ^  and  where  linger  the  perfume  of 
defunct  Virginians — perfume  sweeter  and  more 
abiding  than  the  memory  of  the  departed  just ! 
Bear  witness  thou  symbolical  entity,  known  to  the 
initiated  as  the  "pump,"  how  to  the  sound  of 
many  voices  blending  in  picturesque  and  sug- 
gestive confusion,  and  while  gas-lights,  each  from 
its  perch,  smile  approvingly,  the  liquid  element  is 
poured  by  unwearied,  though,  occasionally,  un- 
steady hands,  from  dead  into  living  receptacles. 
Bear  witness  if  the  sons  of  Alma  Mater  have  not 
patronised  thee,  and  point,  if  thou  canst,  to  an 
evening  in  the  winters  thou  hast  existed,  when 
none  of  these  passed  up  into  thy  paradise,  and 
besought  thee  as  a  never-failing  benefactor  to 
impart  unto  them  of  thy  stores  of  delight.  Bear 
witness  thou  Princes-street,  tallest  of  the  streets 
of  Edina,  if  over  thy  stony  bosom  have  not  passed 
and  repassed,  times  innumerable,  these  same 
glorious  step  sons  of  a  glorious  parent.  iN'ight 
has  overtaken  thee,  and  both  moon  and  stars  have 
Mled  to  come  forth  and  cheer  thy  loneliness ;  but 
did  iho  sun  ever  set  and  rise  again  upon  tliee,  and 
none  of  these  had  visited  thee  ?  Speak !  but  have 
due  regard  unto  expediency,  and,  in  the  abundance 
of  thy  knowledge,  impart  not  all  that  thy  gas- 
lamps  have  winked  at — discretion  is  seldom  at  a 
discount.  Bear  ^vitness  all  of  ye,  that  on  these 
accounts  it  cannot  justly  be  tJiat  the  Scottish 
student  is,  in  these  latter  days,  ^nknown  to 
fame. 

To  take  a  "  step,"  then,  <*  in  the  right  direc- 


tion,*' we  will  briefly  sketch  the  party  in  his 
various  semblances. 

Of  the  first-year  student  we  shall  say  little 
farther  than  wish  him  a  pleasant  session,  and  hope 
that  his  autumn  will  be  one  of  golden  ripeness, 
worthy  of  his  spring,  so  softly  and  abundantly 
verdant.  And  let  him  not  feel  disheartened  that 
he  cannot  make  progressive  motion,  with  slow 
and  dignified  step,  gaze  at  his  fellows  with  un- 
wavering look,  or  take  things  in  general  cooUy ; 
capacity  for  these  things,  if  the  fates  permit,  he 
will  soon  possess;  and,  for  the  present,  let  it 
suffice  that  her  children  may  shelter  themselves 
behind  the  dignity  of  Alma  Mater,  as  the  callow 
brood  of  some  respectably  ferocious  bird  of  prey 
beneath  its  wings. 

Keithor  shall  we  say  much  of  him  who  avoids 
as  he  would  a  visible  deuce  all  that  seems  to 
militate  against  even  the  least  of  the  forms  which 
constitute  his  creed.  With  foreboding  agitation 
of  the  head,  or  pharisaical  smile,  does  he  look 
upon  the  freaks  of  his  less  sombre  associates. 
Even  a  frank  address,  if  tinged  with  hilarity,  is, 
in  his  eyes,  something  gloomily  prophetical ;  and 
whatever  is  antagonistic  to  the  staid,  quiet  re- 
spectability, so  irreproachable  in  the  world's  eyes, 
grates  on  his  feelings  as  the  door  of  some  twilight 
cell  on  its  hinges.  The  balance  wherein  he  weighs 
each  act,  is  welded  into  the  digits  of  the  left  hand 
of  prejudice ;  and  during  the  trial  process,  as  at  all 
other  times,  his  self-complaisance  is  unutterable. 
But  he  is  fer  too  grave  and  important  a  person 
for  a  hasty  pen-and-ink  sketch,  such  as  we  could 
afford ;  to  do  the  thing  appropriately,  his  portrait 
ought  to  be  drawn  at  full  length,  on  immaculate, 
gray- tin  ted  paper,  and^  pasted  on  the  brows  of  a 
March  day. 

"Woe  unto  all  that  seems  to  be  in  opposition  to 
revered  custom,  and,  if  possible,  to  all  who  wor- 
ship at  any  other  shrine  than  that  of  custom,  when 
he  and  his  fellows  shall  go  forth  into  the  world 
armed  with  small  authority.  Enthusiasm  will 
be  pronounced  a  contraband  commodity,  and  fol- 
lowing one's  own  judgment  at  best  a  suspicious 
mode  of  procedure,  and  impardonable,  if  indulged 
in  more  than  once  in  half  a  century.  Earnestness, 
above  all,  will  be  hateful  j  deep,  unswerving 
earnestness,  which,  without  either  awe  or  re- 
morse, will  smite  the  hoariest,  longest-bearded 
mask  to  the  ground ;"  down  with  it !  war  to  the 
knife  against  it!  perdition,  perdition  to  it! 
"  Here  is  a  circle  of  light,  our  minds  can  see  to 
the  farther  side  thereof,  and  no  farther  j  eryo,  all 
else  is  darkness.  They  will  tell  you  that  the 
light  of  heaven  shines  beyond,  as  if  mat  were  pos- 
sible !"  "With  aspect  jesuitically  impassive,  and 
demeanour  of  chilly  quietness,  may  individuals  of 
the  same  species  be  met  with  in  the  world.  They 
are  generous  to  their  fellows  within  range  of  the 
convenient,  arc  quite  ready  to  shudder  with  hor- 
ror at  the  merry  twinkling  of  an  eye,  which,  to 
conduct  itself  properly,  ought  even  to  smile  gravely, 
and  cherish  a  sort  of  Christian  bitterness  against 
all  and  eveiy  one  who  place  not  their  summum 
honum  in  the  strict  observance  of  forms.  Peace 
be  unto  them. 
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We  come  next  to  the  ipteresting  indiyidual  who 
may  be  said  to  be  moulting  the  leathers  of  ever- 
watchM  sensitiye  decorum,  preparatoiy  to  appear- 
ing in  the  character  of  a  moral  vagrant,  who 
prefers  bye-ways  to  the  beaten  tract,  and  in  no 
emergency  picketh  his  steps.  A  ticklish  process, 
if  one  may  judge  from  appearances,  is  this  same 
moulting — in  a  manner  painfully  ludicrous  to 
behold,  Unwieldly  platitudes  come  lumbering 
wholesale  from  the  portals  of  speech,  or  bounce 
£)ith  unawares,  the  gates  snapping  on  their  tails 
in  tardy  effort  to  prevent  their  egress.  Ilis  am- 
bition soars  no  higher  than  to  merit  the  somewhat 
peculiar  appellation,  "blade,"  or  "brick,"  and  to 
gratify  this  ambition  he  will  wander  to  any  dis- 
tance. He  is  seeking  earnestly  the  power  to 
act  with  the  cool  self-possession  of  the  man 
of  the  world,  doubtless  so  called  from  the  ab- 
sence of  anything  celestial  in  his  organization, 
and  to  display  a  similar  indifference  as  to  the 
iiatnie  of  his  deeds ;  but  effects  only  a  burlesque 
of  the  whole  matter.  Evil  may  bo  said  to  ap- 
proach in  the  shape  of  a  diminutive  crow,  the 
light  of  passion  and  popularity  shining  on  its  jet 
black  plumes  till  they  glitter  attractively  beyond 
the  resistance  of  man;  and  the  crow  hops  near 
and  nearer  until,  finally,  it  nestles  in  the  bosom. 
Hesitatingly  he  plucks  liie  forbidden  fruit — it  is 
sweety  he  thinks,  and  stretches  out  a  hand  whose 
attitude  saith,  give !  give !  And  philosophy  looks 
on  with  a  sardonic  grin  while  £ho  soul  chaseth 
ghimmftriTig  chimeras,  knowing  not  that  each  hath 
its  shadow.  We  shall  take  leave  of  him  hope- 
Mly,  trusting  that  the  time  will  soon  arrive  when 
a  blush,  in  his  experience,  will  be  matter  of  tra- 
dition, when  he  will  have  the  faculty  of  accom- 
plishing evil  as  elegantly  and  unconcernedly  as 
the  man  who,  though  exalted  high  above  it  all 
the  rest  of  ^the  week,  condescends  to  patronise 
religion  on  Sabbaths ;  and  boast  of  a  conscience 
lethargic  as  a  polar  bear  in  winter,  and,  if  he  de- 
sire it,  so  attenuated  as  to  be  less  than  would  serve 
fi)r  the  least  noble  purpose  of  the  least  noble 
attorney. 

And  let  us  not  pass  unnoticed  the  sages  that 
stand  in  the  gate.  One  would  imagine,  from 
surveying  them,  that  the  days  had  returned  when 
Stoa  becamae  the  school  of  wisdom,  and  that  the 
Cyprian,  having  vanished  in  a  cab,  had  left  a 
few  £&voured  pupils  in  contemplation  of  a 
squalling  world.  Ordinary  youths,  were  they 
so  situated,  might  be  suspected  of  entertain- 
ing desigos  more  amusing  than  dignified;  but 
these,  wifli  Looks  so  gravely  fbced,  and  mien  so 
graoefiiUy  quiescent,  but  gaze  on  "  phenomena," 
and  but  meditate  on  the  vanity  of  existence.  Hark ! 
one  of  them  invokes  the  immortal  Zeus.  The 
good  youth  is  doubtless  astounded  at  the  Babel  on 
whose  borders  he  has  taken  up  his  position,  or, 
passionless  himself,  marvels  how  even  so  fair  a 
coontcinance  as  that  which  has  just  passed  could 
excite  any  rational  being  to  act  foolishly. 

Neither  must  we  pass  unnoticed  the  individuals 
of  a  diMkrent  class,  though  these  have  small  claim 
to  oor  attention.  They  are  those  to  whom  the 
term,  ^'stodent,"  may  be  truly  and  appropriately 


applied,  and  have  few  or  none  of  those  attributes 
and  peculiarities  which  at  present  we  deem 
worthy  of  being  sketched.  They  cherish  for 
science  a  love  from  which  no  love  of  pleasure  can 
win  them,  and  though  they  scorn  not  to  parti- 
cipate occasionally  in  the  delights  of  the  hour,  are 
ridiculously  scrupulous  that  these  be  of  an  inno- 
cent nature.  It  is  true  that  it  cannot  be  said  of 
them,  that  their  days  pass  drowsily,  and  that  it 
may  be  said,  that  Alma  Mater  regards  them  with 
an  especial  affection ;  but  then  they  hold-  in  utter 
contempt  the  most  ecstatic  specimen  of  a  "  spree," 
and  even  the  gods  were  chargeable  with  partiality. 
They  have  pursued  knowledge  ardently,  yet  it 
cannot  be  said  that  they  "  know  a  thing  or  two ;" 
and,  though  their  zeal  as  disciples  of  wisdom  has 
never  flagged,  the  encomium  cannot,  alas !  be 
passed  on  them  that  they  have  learned  how  to 
"  do  the  governor."  Such  being  the  case,  it  wiU 
not  be  surprising  that  we  decline  cultivating  their 
acquaintance  farther  at  present,  and  expressly 
state  that  they  have  no  part  w^hatever  in  such 
benedictions,  exhortations,  and  praises  as  have 
been,  or  may  be,  bestowed  on  students  in  this 
paper. 

0  Alma  Mater  1  wise  and  benignant  teacher  of 
the  rising  generation,  so  frowardly  sapient,  sO 
imperturbably  self-sufficient — how  calmly  clear 
does  thy  voice  rise  above  the  din  of  the  tumul- 
tuously  active  world  which  surrounds  thee — dis- 
tinct from  all — superior  to  aU — uttering  in  the 
passionless  tones  of  science,  the  truths  which  the 
soul  has  won  to  prove  itself  worthy  of  its  immor- 
tality. "With  equal  skill  dost  thou  dissect  the 
souls  and  bodies  of  men  displaying  humanity  in 
its  material  and  immaterial  shapes,  and  failing 
only,  where  divinity  alone  would  be  successftd,  in 
detecting  the  form  of  each.  Thou  conductest  tho 
mind  into  a  spirit- world  where  there  are  no  ghosts, 
and,  with  countenance  austerely  dignified,  and 
cold  yet  gentle  hand,  leadest  it  through  all  the 
mazes  of  emotion  and  affection.  At  thy  command, 
philosophy  presents  its  marvellous  kaleidoscope, 
and  the  disciple  beholds  a  sequence  of  combinations, 
harmoniously  intricate,  bnUiant  in  their  com- 
plexity. There  is  disclosed  to  him  not  a  common- 
place, inert  world,  such  as  that  with  which  men 
in  general  are  so  fam  iliar,  but  a  glorious  and  living 
world,  on  which  its  Creator  has  sojourned.  And 
while  each  scene  and  shape  passes  before  him — 
scenes  beautiful  as  autunm  sunlight,  and  stretch- 
ing away  into  infinity,  and  shapes  of  majesty 
gliding  from  darkness  into  darkness — he  feels, 
with  a  vague,  most  solemn  joy,  that  even  now  he 
is  in  eternity. 

Mayest  thou  long  continue  irreproachable,  0 
Alma  Mater!  whatever  thy  children  be;  and  may 
the  blame  not  rest  on  thee  of  our  having  sinned 
so  far  against  the  fashion  of  the  times,  as  to  tinge 
this  apostrophe  with  earnestness.  Rumours  of 
war  are  numerous  as  policemen  when  not  re- 
quired, and,  as  these  the  city,  perambulate  tho 
earth;  but  war  itself  has  visited  thy  portals. 
l^ot  as  a  hoofed  and  fiery  nondescript  did  it  come, 
but  in  wintry  and  in  snow-garb,  preceded  by  a 
trifiing  quadruped.     Then  aroso  there  a  noise  of 
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shouting  and  rude  buffetings  before  the  gates, 
while  a  silly  world  looked  on  and  grinned  ap- 
plause. There  was  lack  of  sunlight  at  the  time, 
else,  even  on  thy  stony  countenance  might  have 
been  perceived  a  blush  for  the  folly  of  thy  sons, 
who  engaged  in  so  unspeakably  paltry  a  strife. 
For  thou  wert  not  chargeable  with  having  caused 
that  questionable  circumstance,  and  generally  for- 
gavest  the  erring  on  the  plea  of  its  being  an  im- 
promptu absurdity.  May  peaee  in  future  reign 
within  and  around  thy  walls ;  and  may  the  gaunt 
and  dingy  host  of  abodes  which,  in  thy  benignity, 
thou  hast  allowed  to  arrange  itself  immediately 
around  thee,  long  have  thee  in  the  midst  of  it, 
shedding  on  it  respectability,  in  subtle  yet  ap- 
proved manner. 

And  thou,  too,  Edina,  City  of  Palaces,  or  what- 
ever other  name  thy  admirers  bestow  upon  thee, 
beautiful  art  thou  upon  thy  hills  —  fairer  than 
most  cities  on  this  toiling,  panting  earth.  The 
Little  Bear,  pendent  in  the  heavens,  swings  r6und 
and  round,  and  still  thy  pulse  beats  steadily, 
strongly  in  the  Tron  spire-arm.  In  these  the 
sable,  slow-paced  nights  of  winter,  imagination 
finds  many  a  stalwart  shade  stalking  through  thy 
streets,  marvelling  at  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  thee,  and  the  stature  to  which  thou  hast 
attained,  since  thy  querulous  and  somewhat  un- 
tidy infancy.  In  Holyrood,  too,  there  are  heard 
music  and  sounds  of  rejoicing,  and  Jacobite  fancy 
stands  motionless  with  uplifted  finger,  for  the 
sounds  are  as  those  which,  in  dreams,  fill  the 
spirit  with  loneliness  —  stealing  over  it  faintly  as 
if  from  afar  —  faintly,  sweetiy,  yet  mournful  in 
their  sweetness.  .  In  safety  mayest  thou  flourish, 
watched  by  thy  lion  couchant,  and  guarded  by  the 
slumbering  thunders  of  Dunedin.  May  thy  ini- 
quity long  continue  to  sojourn  as  a  concrete  on 
the  Calton;  and  may  thy  rcHgion  long  honour 
the  abodes  which  thou  hast  built  for  it.  May  thy 
shadow  increase,  thou  prudent  city,  and  yet  thy 
sun  set  not ;  may  thy  face  be  white  as  moonlight 
in  the  eyes  of  fate. 

But  we  have  yet  to  sketch  the  worthiest  and 
most  enlightened  of  students,  and  we  set  about 
doing  so  with  a  strong  feeling  of  reverence  and 
responsibility.  This  young  man  is  not  afflicted 
witii  modesty ;  ho  is  not  the  vassal  of  fongality 
and  narrow  views ;  lie  is  not  floundering  amidst 
the  difficulties  of  tiie  "  middle  passage,"  nor  is  ho 
the  minister  of  rectitude  and  severe  study ;  but  is 
cool  as  the  north  pole  in  its  midnight — lawless  as 
the  winds  on  the  Caspian — wide-awake  as  an  an- 
cient Yankee  —  and  erratic  as  an  ostrich  when  it 
flees  fix)m  its  pursuers.  Others  may  congratu- 
late themselves  on  spending  a  youth,  whose  pcace- 
falness  may  be  lauded  as  decorous,  or  branded  as 
spiritiess;  but  he,  by  pursuing  a  path,  at  once 
ingeniously  original  and  delightfully  anomalous, 
excites,  in  most,  astonishment.  Never  can  it  be 
said  of  him  that  he  succimibs  to  propriety,  or  fails 
to  act  as  opportunity  offers  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
his  character,  as  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  as 
the  bosom  friend  of  glory.  Behold !  0  common 
mortal,  how  he  gyrates  in  brilliantly  erratic  man- 
ner  through  his  orbit,  and  grow  pale  with  envy 


while  thou  beholdest.  His  days  are  silvered  o'er, 
not  with  the  vulgar  material  light  of  heaven,  but 
with  the  far-flashing,  spiritual  trains  of  anticipa- 
tion, his  evenings  are  brightened  by  dawn  — the 
rosy  dawn  of  pleasure  —  his  nights  are  rendered 
glorious  by  a  felicity  incapable  of  increase,  and 
his  mornings  —  aye,  his  mornings  —  are  sweet 
from  retrospection,  and  the  thought  that  time, 
having  looked  down,  doubtiess  well-pleased  with 
one  who  has  acted  so  nobly  and  so  wisely  through 
the  dark  hours,  has  presented  him  with  another 
day,  during  which  to  strive  for  the  bright  immor- 
tality. 

Such  is  the  fashionable  Scottish  student,  who 
laughs  at  the  scythe-armed  giant,  and  takes  coun- 
sel but  with  passion  and  impulse.  In  the  day- 
time he  may  be  found  in  his  class-room,  busily  en- 
gaged in  gathering  wisdom  and  in  smothering 
yawns,  or  leaning,  with  one  leg  gracefully  de- 
posited over  the  other,  in  the  entrance  to  somo 
"  cigar  divan,"  enjoying  the  luxury  of  a  **  weed," 
and  contemplating  a  poor,  foolish  world,  appa- 
rentiy  intent  on  its  multifarious  occupations.  In 
the  evening  he  may  be  found  pouring  out  libation.s 
to  the  pard-rider,  and  exalting  himself  generally. 
Afterwards,  about  the  time  that  the  latest  hour 
is  merging  into  the  earliest,  he  strays  through 
the  city,  giving  utterance  now  and  then,  per- 
chance, though  it  be  but  in  a  vague,  uncouth 
manner,  to  the  spiritual  happiness  which  fills  his 
heart  to  overflowing. 

Such  are  some  classes,  at  least,  of  Scottish 
students,  in  their  various  degrees  of  amiable- 
ness,  and  coloured  as  closely  as  possible  after 
the  tints  of  the  originals.  To  those,  if  any  such 
there  be,  who  are  not  here  *'  shadowed  forth," 
with  greater  or  less  distinctness,  we  can  only  con- 
vey our  most  sorrowful  apology,  for  the  uninten- 
tional neglect  which  they  have  suffered ;  and  to 
those,  if  any  such  there  be,  who  think  that  the 
peculiarities  of  their  individualities  have  not  been 
made  sufficientiy  prominent,  we  can  only  offer  by 
way  of  consolation  the  reflection,  "  it  might  have 
hem  worse" 

Nor  are  Scottish  youths  at  all  singular  in  the 
anti-ascetic  way  in  which  certain  of  them  see  fit 
to  seek  after  knowledge.  Student  life  at  the  more 
fashionable  of  the  English  colleges,  wherein  may 
it  be  said  to  consist,  according  to  the  parabolical 
accounts  thereof,  so  abundant  at  the  present  day  ? 
In  diligent  striving  after  wisdom,  haply  suggests 
the  unsophisticated  who  hath  not  had  the  feficity 
of  perusing  these,  in  pitiable  ignorance  that  by 
report  of  brilliant  veracity,  the  majority  of  the 
denizens  of  these  *'  retreats  of  learning "  seek 
first  pleasure  and  its  enjoyments,  hoping  that  the 
comparatively  trifling  article,  wisdom,  wiU  bo 
alighted  on  by  the  wayside.  Student  life  there, 
as  all  the  initiated  know,  is  simply  an  edition  of 
fashionable  life  adapted  to  the  use  of  schools. 
And  never  could  youth  engage  so  freely  and 
heartily  in  its  favourite  pleasures  and  pass  un- 
censured  by  ago  as  at  the  present  time.  A  con- 
demnatory remark,  uttered  encouragingly  and  with 
a  smile,  is  generally  the  heaviest  punisnment  in- 
flicted on  the  criminal  when,  according  to  hia 
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opportunities  and  ability,  lie  has  run  a  course  of 
elegant  dissipation.  iNay,  a  certain  amount  of 
fashionable  evil  is  absolutely  necessary  to  render 
an  otherwise  absurdly  conunon-place  character 
attractive.  And  even  parental  authority,  when  it 
sets  about  performing  its  duties,  does  so  after  the 
manner  of  an  automaton,  and  without  being  able 
to  accomplish  them  with  any  great  efficiency ;  the 
thing  has  come  to  be  regsurded^as  a  sort  of  bug- 
bear, which  may  very  appropriately  scare  infant 
humanities ;  but,  candidates  for  whiskers — pooh ! 
— how  are  you,  old  boy  ? 

Those  whom  we  have  here  described  are  not, 
then,  to  regard  themselves  as  marvels  of  precocity 
on  account  of  the  peculiar  excellence  to  which 
they  have  attained,  or  to  imagine  that  earth  in  all 
its  zones  is  unable  to  produce  individuals  equally 
distinguished  with  themselves ;  but  are  to  cherish 
humility,  and  "go  on  their  way  rejoicing. *' 
Even  in  a  "  sister  kingdom  ^*  there  are  students 
who  have  attained  to  no  ordinary  distinction  in 
the  walks  to  which  reference  has  been  made. 
Let  those  of  Scotland,  then,  beware  lest  they 
Buffer  an  eclipse.     Bather  thcui  so  indelible  a  dis- 1 


grace  should  overtake  them,  let  them  out-Herod 
Herod ;  and,  knowing  that  each  is  judged  accoid- 
iag  to  the  number  of  his  talents  or  his  shekels,  let 
each  accomplish  his  utmost,  and  then  he  shall 
stand  acquitted,  at  least  by  his  own  conscience  — 
if  that  arbiter,  occasionally  short-lived  now-a-days, 
survive.  A  pseudo-philanthropist  would  suggest 
an  abandonment  entire  and  for  ever  of  their  dis- 
tinctive career  — might  insinuate  that  their  cha- 
racteristic pursuits,  to  say  nothing  of  their  nature, 
come  woftdly  short  in  point  of  dignity —  nay,  led 
away  by  a  foolish  enthusiasm,  might  declare  that 
science  regards  with  contempt  and  disgust  such 
votaries  as  their  worthy  selves.  But,  be  our 
planet  blessed,  we  are  no  pseudo-philanthropist, 
and  will  never,  we  trust,  err  so  fsor  as  to  write 
that  scorn  alone  can  present  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship  to  the  glories  which  with  most  laud- 
able zeal  they  pursue,  or  even  to  hint  that  the  sons 
of  Alma  Mater  might  possibly  act  in  a  manner 
more  creditable  to  their  parent.  Verily,  no: 
and,  mentally  referring  to  a  certain  remark  made 
by  B[amlet,  for  the  benefit  of  his  inestimable 
uncle,  we  bid  them  adieu. 
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Aboxtt  eighteen  months  ago,  as  some  of  our 
readers  will  remember,  the  inhabitants  of  {he 
East  Anglian  counties  were  strangely  agitated 
and  excited  by  the  'appearance  of  one  of  those 
extraordinary  specimens  of  abnormal  human  de- 
velopment which  disclose  themselves  every  now 
and  then,  as  if  for  the  sole  purpose  of  rending  a 
ghastiy  fissure  in  our  current  theories,  and  afford- 
ing us  a  momentary  insight  into  those  regions  of 
truth  and  reality  that  outlie  our  present  circum- 
Bcribed  domains  of  knowledge.  llie  phenomenon 
in  question  was  known  &t  and  wide  as  the 
'*  Shottisham  Case,"  from  the  name  of  the  village 
in  which  it  occurred.  The  opinions  entertained 
in  reference  to  it  were  of  the  most  diversified 
description,  though  it  is  probable  that  the  con- 
victions of  the  majority  of  persons  upon  whose 
ears  this  tale  of  marvel  and  mystery  had  fallen, 
were  decidedly  adverse  to  the  pretensions  of  its 
heroine.  The  rural  cottage  in  which  Elizabeth 
Squindl  lay,  bereft  of  the  most  precious  of  the 
human  senses,  and  subsisting  week  after  week 
sTowedly  without  the  reception  of  food,  became 
not  only  the  centre  of  attraction  to  the  immediate 
neighbours,  but  also  a  point  of  rendezvous  for 
rifiitoFB  from  great  distances.  Pilgrims  by  scores 
flocked  to  this  shrine  of  physiological  and  psycho- 
logical mystery;  some  with  a  sincere  desire  to 
study  the  case,  and  master  some  new  secret  in  the 
complex  organism  of  the  human  frame;  others 
oat  of  mere  idle  curiosity;  \rhile  not  a  few  re- 
sorted thither,  the  slaves  of  a  foregone  conclusion, 
for  the  purpose  of  exercisiug  their  lynx-eyed  vigi- 
lance in  detecting  whatever  could  be  construed 
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into  tokens  of  imposture  and  pioofb  of  conspiracy. 
A  sharp  controversy,  too,  sprung  up,  embittered 
by  fierce  and  acrimonious  feeling.  The  contest 
was  carried  on,  not  only  in  pubHc  meetings  and 
through  the  columns  of  the  local  newspapers,  but 
it  raged  also  beside  almost  every  hearth  for  miles 
around,  stirring  up  discords  in  families,  and  dis- 
sensions and  misunderstandings  between  those 
who  had  heretofore  been  almost  bosom  friends. 
Indeed,  we  are  told  that  ''opposition  to  the  'Shot- 
tisham  Case'  seemed,  for  a  time,  a  bond  of  bro- 
therhood among  persons  the  most  opposed  in  their 
characters,  calHngs,  and  creeds."  Admitting  even 
that  the  case  was  one  of  detected  fruud  and  im- 
posture, we  cannot  but  think  this  exhibition  of 
insane  fruy  deeply  disgracefrd.  to  those  who  sur- 
rendered themselves  to  its  squalls  and  gusts, 
especially  when  we  leam  that  the  hostile  legions 
were  officered  and  led  on  to  the  attack  by  the 
ministers  of  religion  and  the  ministers  of  medi- 
cine. Surely  they,  at  least,  should  have  well 
weighed  the  responsibility  of  their  actions  before 
they  imdertook  to  foment  and  foster  the  public 
indignation,  and  focus  it  upon  a  family  who,  after 
all,  turn  out  to  have  been  utterly  guiltiess  of  any 
attempts  at  conspiracy  or  fraud. 

Apart  altogether  from  the  genuineness  or  spu- 
riousness  of  the  phenomena  developed  in  this 
Gaae,  we  cannot  but  think,  from  the  facis  that 
come  to  our  knowledge  respecting  it,  that  the 
treatment  it  has  received  has  been  glaringly  un- 
philosophical,  irrational,  and  cruel.  That  a  sim- 
ple-minded child  of  about  fourteen  years  of  age, 
I  who,  so  &r  from  having  graduated  in  the  school 
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of  deceit  and  vice,  had  leceived  a  religions  train- 
mgy  ftkould  have  been  able,  through  an  extended 
period;  and  under  the  Argus  eyes  of  thousands  of 
vintors,  so  to  feign  all  the  actions  peculiar  to  the 
blind  and  the  deaf,  as  never  really  to  betray  her- 
self, is  perfectly  incredible  to  us;  and  that  she 
should,  further,  either  with  or  without  the  conniv- 
ance of  her  parents,  deliberately  plan  and  consis- 
tently carry  out  the  desperate  project  of  imposing 
upon  the  public  and  securing  a  perilous  notoriety  by 
a  pretence  of  living  without  food,  is  to  us  still  more 
improbable.  The  unimpeachable  reputation  borne 
by  the  family  up  to  the  period  when  they 
weihe  thus  unceremoniously  pilloried  before  the 
world,  should  surely  have  sheltered  them  from 
Hie  rash  and  indiscriminate  imputations  that, 
in  many  eases,  even  without  the  semblance  of 

Cf,  have  been  cast  upon  their  probity  and 
>va.  The  self-complacent  conceit  with  one*s 
own  attainments  in  knowledge,  together  with 
the  persecuting  spirit  of  intolerance  and  bigotry, 
that  occasionally  break  loose  in  such  cases 
ad  this,  tend  considerably  to  tone  down  our 
once  glowing  admiration  of  this  so-called  age  of 
progress  and  free  thought.  That  we  have  im- 
proved a  little  upon  our  forefathers  does  not  ad- 
mit of  a  doubt ;  but  that  we  are  still  far  enough 
fit)m  the  goal  of  our  aspirations,  every  day  con- 
vinces us.  Probably  two  hundred  years  ago,  short 
work  would  have  been  made  of  the  *'Shottisham 
Case;"  the  poor  girl  would  have  been  borne  to 
some  adjoining  horse-pond,  and  there  made  to 
undergo  the  fashionable  ordeal  of  sinking  or 
swimming.  Happily,  the  fashion  has  changed, 
but  the  old  spirit  that  gave  birth  to  it  still  lives, 
and  discloses  itself  in  new  and  poUter  forms  of 
(iruelty.  We  purists  and  pharisees  of  the  en- 
lightened nineteenth  century  are  wont  to  stig- 
matise, as  savage  and  atrocious,  the  rougher 
usages  and  penalties  in  vogue  amons^  the  benighted 
denizens  of  the  "dark  ages;"  and  yet,  with  the 
most  amiable  motives  no  doubt,  men  wearing  the 
garb  of  the  Christian  ministry,  can  in  our  day 
stand  beside  the  couch  of  a  si&ering  child,  upon 
whom  the  Almighty  has  laid  a  burden  of  mani- 
fold and  mjrsterious  maladies,  and  load  her  with 
their  maledictions  and  anathemas;  and,  in  the  ge- 
nuine spirit  and  temper  of  the  old  Jews,  cast  the 
parents  "out  of  the  synagogue,"  for  being  parti- 
cipators in  their  daughter's  presumed  guilt.  Nor 
lathis  all. 

the  ministers  of  medicine  have  been  equally 
Intolerant :  for,  although  a  few  noble  exceptions 
have  occurred,  the  great  mass  of  the  faculty  re- 
^Jding  in  the  neighbourhood,  finding  the  strange 
facts  which  nature  brought  to  their  view  in  this 
imaccountable  case  quite  opposed  to  their  stereo- 
typed theories,  and  perceiving,  moreover,  that  the 
prejudices  of  the  ignorant  multitude  were  roused 
against  the  transparent  impostor,  who  perpetrated 
such  an  impudent  insult  upon  their  imderstand- 
ing,  si»  to  pretend  she  "could  live  without  witteh,^* 
air  at  pnce  evinced  the  most  sensitive  dread  of 
being  in  any  way  identified  with  the  aflPair.  A 
medical  investijfation  of  the  case  was  proposed 
ty  a  nobleman  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  offered 


to  defray  the  expenses  attending  it.  The  chaL- 
lenge  was  communicated  to  the  physicians  of  the 
locality,  through  the  medium  of  one  of  the  local 
journals.  It  met  with  a  response  only  from  one  gen- 
tleman, and  even  he,  after  consulting  his  discreet 
brethren  of  the  pill-box,  respectftilly  declined  the 
invidious  task.  No  doubt,  sometimes,  discretioH 
is  the  better  part  of  valour ;  still  we  cannot  but 
form  gloomy  auguries  of  the  future,  if  profes- 
sional bodies  of  educated  men  suffer  themselves  in 
this  wise  to  be  deterred  from  the  pursuit  of  tmthy 
either  by  the  novelty  and  inexplicable  strangeness 
of  the  phenomena  presented — by  the  senseless 
clamour  of  that  "blatant  beast,  the  public," 
whose  voice  we  know  is  not  always  the  voice  of 
Grod  —  or  by  the  mercenary  instincts  of  a  sordid 
self-interest.  But  the  fact  is,  as  has  been  some- 
what severely  observed  by  an  eminent  metro- 
politan member  of  the  faculty,  in  reference  to 
this  very  case,  "The  physiologists  know  8o  little 
of  man's  body,  except  as  either  dead,  or  else  as  a 
mere  guzzling  machine,  that  they  cannot  conceive 
of  any  abstinence,  or  any  spiritual  compensatioii 
for  meals.  They  comprehend  the  good  of  a  frill 
trough ;  and  I  advise  you  and  Miss  SquirreU.  to 
leave  them  as  much  as  possible  to  that  repast." 

That  the  people  at  large  should  have  been 
stumbled  at  tiie  marvels  exhibited  by  this  won- 
derfrd  child,  is  by  no  means  surprising.  The 
multitude  will  generally  follow  its  leaders.  The 
lofry  dogmatisings  of  men  professionally  com- 
mitted to  certain  systems  and  theories  are  sure  to 
lead  hosts  of  unthinking  and  unreasoning  folk 
astray.  Breading  the  vast  unknown  into  which 
all  novelties  threaten  to  drive  them,  without  com- 
pass or  chart  to  direct  their  course,  they  very 
naturally  and  perhaps  prudently  hug  the  shore. 
"To  the  vulgar,"  says  Mrs.  Crowe,  in  her  "Night- 
side  of  Nature,"  "who  do  not  see  the  universal 
law  which  governs  the  universe,  everything  out 
of  the  ordinary  course  of  events  is  a  prodigy ;  but 
to  the  enlightened  mind  there  are  no  prodigies, 
for  it  perceives  that  both  in  the  moral  and  physi- 
cal world  there  is  a  chain  of  uninterrupted  con- 
nection; and  that  the  most  strange  and  even 
apparently  contradictory  or  supernatural  feet  or 
event  will  be  found,  on  due  investigation,  to  be 
strictly  dependent  on  its  antecedents. 

Our  recollections  of  the  proceedings  to  which 
we  have  thus  referred,  and  which  form  so  sad  a 
blot  upon  the  growing  philosophical  spirit  of  the 
age,  have  been  revived  by  the  perusal  of  a  recently- 
published  work  upon  this  extraordinary  case.* 
The  volume  has  been  partly  written  and  partly 
compiled  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  celebratea 
"  second  watch,"  and,  considering  the  object  con- 
templated by  its  author,  it  is  a  shrewd  and  effective 
production,  and  cannot  fail  in  producing  a  deep 


*  The  Autobiographj  of  Elizabeth  Sqaixrell,  of  Sbot- 
tisham,  and  Selections  from  her  Writings :  together  wiih 
an  Examination  and  Defence  of  her  Statements  relative 
to  her  Sufferings,  Blindness,  Deafhess,  entire  Abstinence 
from  Food  and  Drink,  and  other  extraordinary  Pheno- 
mena :  also  Facts  and  OpinioBS  illnstrative  and  suggestive. 
By  Ons  of  hsb  Watosebs.  Loudon :  Simpkin,  Xlu9h«lL 
and  Co.    1853. 
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impTession  upon  the  mind  of  eveir  candid  reader. 
Indeed,  "we  are  happy  to  leam,  from  sources  on 
which  we  can  rely^that  the  well-timed  appearance 
of  the  hook,  after  a  considerahle  period  of  quies- 
cenoe,  during  which  opportunities  have  been  af- 
forded for  calmer  and  wiser  thinkings,  is  accom- 
panied bjr  a  very  decided  and  extensive  reaction 
of  pubUc  opinion  on  the  matter.     The  work  is 
certeinly  a  most  triumphant  turning  of  the  tables 
upon  the  slanderous  adversaries  of  the  poor  girl, 
uid  shows  conclusively  enough  that  far  more  than 
was  ever  dreamt  of  by  them  can  be  said  by  the 
champions  of    her  innocence   and  truthflilncss. 
Even  leaving  in  abeyance  for  the  time  the  vexed 
question  of  the  reality  or  the  simulation  of  the 
abnormal  manifestations  in  dispute,  tlie  numerous 
extraordinary  and  well-attested  cases  of  a  similiir 
character  that  have  been  collected  by  the  diligence 
of  the  author,  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  the 
giri  is  not  to  be  stigmatised  as  an  impostor  on 
mere  primd  facte  grounds.     If  these  wonderM 
developments  of  Ihe  veiled  mysteries  of  our  com- 
plex nature  have  before  occurred,  what  is  to  pre- 
vent their  reappearance  whenever  the  requisite 
conditions  are  present?    "Whether  the  singular 
phenomena  exhibited  by  Elizabeth  Squirrell  be 
real  or  counterfeit,  it  is  not  our  province  to  decide  j 
though,  from  the  Ught  thrown  upon  the  case  by 
the  work  before  us,  we  cannot  refrain  from  re- 
cording our  protest  against  the  rash,  intemperate, 
and  cruel  manner  in  which  she  has  been  ireated, 
and  the  bitter  spirit  of  hostility  with  which  the 
patient  and  her  ramily  have  been  pursued.     When 
will  the  world  learn,  that  neither  the  establish- 
ment of  truth,  nor  the  detection  and  exposure  of 
error^  require  tde  use  of  any  such  dishonourable 
w^)ons? 

The  plan  of  the  work  is  somewhat  singular, 
though  well  adapted  to  its  purpose.  After  a  few 
introductory  remarks,  we  have  an  autobiographical 
sketch  of  the  hereino  of  this  stmnge  drama,  from 
her  own  pen.  As  the  production  of  a  girl  of 
fifteen  years  of  age,  who  had  scarcely  enjoyed  the 
early  educational  advantages  that  usually  fall  to 
the  lot  of  the  rural  poor,  in  consequence  of  fre- 
quent detentiop  from  school  by  illness,  it  is  sur- 
prising. While  all  of  it  is  couched  in  a  simple, 
flo^vfingy  and  perspicuous  style,  there  are  some 
passages  in  it  of  real  beauty  and  pathos.  This 
personal  narrative  is  followed  by  the  principal  and 
most  valuable  section  of  the  work,  entitied  *'The 
case  impartially  examined."  The  (liscussion  is 
here  canied  on  through  the  medium  of  a  dialogue 
between  a  somewhat  sceptical  b]it  ca^^i^  interlo- 
cutor^  sincerely  desirous  of  arrivip.g  ^t  the  truth, 
and  the  author  of  the  work.  The  {argumentation 
\&  well  sustained,  and  every  important  point,  as  it 
Oomes  up,  is  fortified  by  an  array  of  evidence, 
analogous  facts,  and  medical  opinions  cited  from 
the  works  of  some  of  the  first  ippn  of  the  age, 
that  caimot  fall  to  shake  the  incredulity  of  the 
jnost  inveterate  sceptic.  Greater  Qpjnpression  of 
the  arigument,  by  flie  exclusion  of  some  of  the 
extracts,  nuight  have  \^p.  ppiade,  perhapg,  with 
advantage^  sq  f^  as  the  Shottisham  Ca^e  alone 
^^ooneexzi^l  yet  still  this  sacrifice  would  have 


I  tended  to  diminish  the  instructiveness  of  the 
book  in  relation  to  the  general  sahjects  of  which 
it  is  so  able  an  exponent.  The  management  of 
this  portion  of  the  work  would  not  discredit  any 
gentleman  with  a  mind  enriched  by  the  highest 
professional  attainments.  To  this  masterly  expo- 
sition of  the  case  and  "defence  of  the  innocents,** 
succeeds  a  collection  of  fugitive  pieces  of  Miss 
SquirreU's  composition,  in  prose  and  verse,  which 
are,  even  by  the  confession  of  her  opponents,  very 
remarkable.  The  volume  is  closed  by  a  chapte^: 
of  "  fhcts  and  opinions,  illustrative  '  and  sug- 
gestive," and  which  are  extremely  valuable  as 
subsidiary  arguments  In  support  of  the  main  posi- 
tions of  the  author. 

Altogether,  the  publication  is  a  inost  6cason- 
able  and  instructive  one,  and  will  be  eagerly 
studied  by  that  daily-Increasing  class  of  persons 
who,  deeply  convinced  of  the  radical  imperfections 
of  all  our  popular  notions  respecting  the  nature 
and  spiritual  affinities  of  man,  are  anxious  for 
increasing  light  upon  the  subject,  from  whatso- 
ever quarter  it  may  happen  to  come.  To  the  op- 
posite class,  too,  —  those  who  comprise  within 
themselves  the  cirele  of  universal  knowledge  — 
whose  dwarfish  minds  constitute  the  only  mea- 
sure of  the  possible  —  who,  Uke  the  pragmatical 
Frenchman,  when  facts  were  adduced  in  opposi- 
tion to  his  verdict,  exclaimed,  "Den  so  much 
de  vorse  for  de  facts, ^*  can  admit  nothing  con- 
trary to  thiir  experience — to  such,  also,  tl^e  work 
before  us  wiU  possess  a  certain  kind  of  interesi, 
According  to  the  characteristic  mood  of  each,  they 
will  either  make  themselves  merry  over  the 
marvellous  gullibility  of  mankind,  aQ  disclosed  in 
the  evidences  of  that  wide-spread  credulity,  which 
did  hom^  to  the  imJtnown  powers  of  nature,  dis- 
played in  the  oase?  here  marshalled  before  thQ 
reader ;  or,  if  of  grayer  temperament,  they  wilj 
moralise  gloomily  upon  the  dark  developments 
of  human  artifice,  fjpdsehoQd,  ci^nning,  an4  dupli- 
city, with  which,  acQor4ing  to  their  theory,  thQ 
volume  teems.  Tb^t  the  one  portion  Qf  this 
pitiable  class  may  avpid  tiie  g^ilt  of  profane  jest- 
ing, and  that  t}Ie  other  ^lay  ]>e  sp^ed  m  un- 
necessary effusion  of  spleen,  we  seriously  recpw- 
mend  them  not  to  touch  tne  book.  Decidedly^ 
our  advice  is,  they  had  better  not 

For  the  benefit  qf  such  of  our  readers  ^s  pxay 
not  happen  to  be  acquainted  with  thq  particulars 
of  this  interesting  case,  wq  subjoin  an  outline  of 
the  personal  history  of  its  heroine,  refeiring  them 
to  the  volume  itself  for  n^ore  copious  qet^^ 
Hary  Elizabeth  Squirrell  ^as  ^orn  at  Shottishaiif^ 
in  Suffolk,  a  yillage  abont  thirteen  miles  frnpi 
Ipswich,  on  tiie  10th  of  Marqh,  1838.  Her  f^thar 
and  mother  ^ere  n^embers  of  a  dissenting  chnrch 
in  Ipswich,  np  to  the  time  of  their  excommunica- 
tion for  alleged  participation  in  their  daughter's 
deceit;  an  act  of  intolerance  and  persecution  which, 
from  the  adverse  feeling  it  created,  led  well  nigh 
to  the  ruin  of  Hie  family.  Her  grandft^tber,  to 
whom  she  was  much  attached,  and  whose  influ- 
ence in  the  early  formation  of  her  character  was 
very  marked,  had  bppn  the  worthy  pastor  of  ^ 
I  neighbouring  congregation.    So  early  as  at  the  age 
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of  two  y^an,  she  gave  indicationB  of  approacbing 
blindness,  from  cataract  in  the  right  eye.  From 
that  period  onwards,  her  fragile  and  delicate  form 
was  frequently  assailed  by  maladies  varying  in  in- 
tensity and  continuance.  On  reaching  h6r  sixth 
year,  she  entered  the  infant  school  of  the  village, 
where  her  eagerness  and  aptitude  in  lemming 
appear  to  have  made  her  a  great  favourite  with 
her  teacher.  Her  progress,  accordingly,  was  very 
rapid. 

Twelve  months  afterwards  she  was  transferred 
to  a  more  advanced  school,  three  miles  distant 
from  her  home.  Here  her  ardent  temperament 
was  stirred  to  emulation,  though  her  studies  were 
sadly  interrupted  by  several  severe  and  protracted 
illnesses.  Even  at  this  early  age  she  confesses  to 
a  strong  passion  for  works  of  an  abstruse  character, 
such  as  related  to  the  spiritual  world,  the  resurrec- 
tion, the  millennium,  and  so  forth — and  was  also 
strangely  fond  of  gazing  upon  the  dead  and  visit- 
ing their  graves.  These  objects  had  no  terror  for 
her,  but  Med  her  mind  with  images  of  vague  and 
mysterion3,  though  melancholy  beauty.  While 
at  school  she  mastered  Pitman's  system  of  phono- 
graphy, which  she  now  finds  of  great  advantage 
to  her. 

But  at  length  premonitions  were  afforded  of  that 
long,  complicated,  and  m3r8terious  series  of  dis- 
orders, to  which  for  several  years  she  has  been  an 
uncomplaining  martyr.  For  twelve  weeks  she 
was  the  victim  of  the  most  excruciating  sufferings 
in  her  head  and  spine;  at  the  end  of  which  period 
tiiey  were  temporarily  lulled.  Her  heart,  too, 
betrayed  symptoms  of  diseased  action.  The  local 
surgeons  being  all  puzzled  and  confoimded  by  the 
case,  the  sufferer  was  conveyed  to  the  Ipswich 
hospital,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  superior 
advice  and  medical  skill.  After  six  weeks'  treat- 
ment, however,  she  returned  home  physically 
weaker  than  when  she  went.  Here  again  the 
faculty  were  baffled.  From  this  time,  her  attacks 
increased  in  frequency  and  violence;  severe  epi- 
leptic fits,  spasmodic  contractions,  and  partial 
paralysis,  together  with  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
constantly  occurring.  About  a  week  after  her 
return  home  she  suddenly  lost  the  power  to  swal- 
low mechanically.  This  took  place  while  in  the 
act  of  eating,  and  naturally  excited  great  alarm. 
JlH  efforts  to  remove  the  rigidity  having  fedled, 
her  friends,  in  deep  distress,  awaited  the  apparently 
inevitable  result.  Weeks,  however,  passed  away, 
and,  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  she  still  survived. 
During  twelve  weeks,  her  craving  for  food  was 
ravenous,  and  yet  she  was  unable  to  swallow  a 
solid  morsel.  The  only  nourishment  taken  all 
this  time  was  by  the  trickling  through  her  teeth 
of  liquids,  which  partially  were  imbibed  by  the 
absorbents.  Her  auditory  faculties  next  became 
affected,  and  the  sense  of  hearing  gradually  for- 
sook her.  The  power  of  vision  in  the  left  eye  was 
also  withdrawn,  and  the  sense  of  smell  soon  fol- 
lowed its  sister  faculties.  Kearly  all  the  avenues 
of  intercourse  with  the  outer  world  were  thus 
closed,  sealing  up  her  inner  being,  to  use  her  own 
expression,  *'  in  the  blackness  of  perpetual  night." 
A^r  enduring  the  sufferings  and  privations  of 


lock-jaw  for  twenty-one  weeks,  during  which 
period  her  watchful  mother  never  took  a  night's 
repose,  this  terrible  blockade  was  somewhat  relaxed, 
and  the  jaws  opened  again  to  admit  small  quan- 
tities of  food.  For  one  entire  month  (his  poor 
buffeted  child  lay  in  a  kind  of  cataleptic  fit,  rigid  as 
a  corpse.  From  that  time  to  the  present,  what- 
ever the  changes  that  have  passed  over  her,  she  has 
never  recovered  the  use  of  her  three  lost  senses, 
nor  the  power  of  deglutition.  Milk  now  became 
her  only  food.  Her  friends  were  compelled  to 
communicate  with  her  by  writing  on  her  hand  or 
forehead,  where  her  sensibility  was  pretematurally 
sharpened.  At  length,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  young 
friend,  she  learned  the  finger  alphabet,  by  means 
of  which  all  conversation  has  for  several  years 
been  carried  on,  and  which  has  become  to  her 
"  an  exhaustless  source  of  pleasure."  80  she 
tells  us. 

We  have  referred  to  the  growing  sensitiveness 
of  her  sense  of  touch.  So  exquisite  did  it  at 
length  become,  that  she  was  able,  by  this  means, 
to  read  phonographic  characters.  Astonished  and 
rejoiced  at  this  discovery,  she  began  to  manipulate 
everything  presented  to  her ;  and  to  so  wonder^ 
an  extent  was  the  loss  of  her  eyesight  compen- 
sated, that  before  long  she  was  able  to  recognise 
persons  after  a  month's  absence,  by  a  carefril 
scrutiny.  The  extraordinary  evidences  of  this 
intensified  sensibility  which  she  displayed  na- 
turally begot  suspicion  in  some  minds ;  and  touch- 
ing in  the  extreme  is  the  allusion  which  she 
mfiies  in  her  autobiography  to  her  first  discovery 
that  such  doubts  of  her  sincerity  were  entertained, 
and  the  shock  it  gave  to  her  moral  nature. 

A  summer  and  a  winter  swept  over  the  suf- 
ferer's head  while  in  this  condition ;  and  in  the 
following  spring,  transient  relief  was  afforded  by 
an  inflammatory  gathering  in  her  chest,  which, 
however,  turned  out  to  be  but  a  harbinger  of  a 
still  more  unaccountable  phenomenon — ^that  of  her 
total  abstinence  from  food  and  drink  and  every 
visible  kind  of  nourishment  for  fully  twenty-five 
weeks,  during  the  greater  part  of  which  time  the 
ordinary  secretions  ceased  entirely.  It  is  sur- 
prising that,  during  so  lengthened  a  period  of 
abstinence,  she  retained  considerable  vigour  and 
vivacity,  and  did  not  lose  her  former  delicately 
fresh  and  blooming  appearance.  It  was  these 
marvellous  circumstances,  utterly  inexplicable  on 
ordinarily  recognised  laws,  in  connection  with 
other  reasons,  that  led  to  a  demand  for  those  suc- 
cessive "  watches,"  whose  notoriety  has  reached 
to  the  remotest  comers  of  the  land.  Although 
the  "  second  watch "  was  abruptly  a^id  prema- 
turely terminated  by  the  indecent  haste  and  im- 
patience of  some  of  its  members,  yet  not  the 
slightest  tittle  of  proof  was  ever  attempted  to  be 
produced  that  either  food  or  drink  was  swallowed 
during  these  trials. 

But  "  how  was  she  supported  all  this  time  ?" 
is  the  very  natural  and  proper  question  which 
everybody  has  been  incredulously  asking;  and 
not  meeting  with  an  immediate  and  satisfactory 
response — even  supposing  that  they  deigned  to 
wait  for  such  reply,  which  has  not  always  been 
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the  case — they  have,  neitlier  in  the  spirit  of  phi- 
losophers nor  Christians,  turned  proudly  on  Iheir 
heel,  and  dogmatically  pronounced  tiie  whole 
affiur  an  imposture.  Well,  let  us  hear  what  the 
poor  sufferer's  own  impressions  are  upon  the 
subject. 

Mfloy  have  tried  to  account  for  it;  but  it  is,  un- 
doubtedly, a  physiological  difficulty.  I  shall  mention  a 
Cut  which,  in  all  investigations,  has  not  been  sufficiently 
attended  to.  As  soon  as  I  refrained  even  from  touching 
any  food  or  liquid  with  my  lips,  I  felt,  as  it  were,  an  in- 
stinetiTe  need  of  water  in  some  way ;  and  all  through 
my  abstinence  I  was  frequently  applying  it  to  my  face, 
hands,  and  arms ;  and  it  has  been  calculated  that,  upon 
an  average,  I  absorbed  four  ounces  each  day  by  its  appli- 
cation. Here,  then,  is  an  important  fact ;  for,  assisted 
hy  the  atmosphere,  life  might  probably  be  sustained. 
Some  have  said  that  I  existed  by  the  absorption  of  my 
own  fat;  but  if  it  had  been  by  this  means  alone,  I  should 
soppose  I  must  have  given  greater  evidence  of  decline 
and  emaciation,  and  have  died  before  so  many  weeks 
eoold  have  elapsed.  Might  it  not  be  by  this,  together 
with  the  absorption  of  water,  and  the  inhalation  of  air? 
There  were  many  facts  connected  with  this  application 
of  water,  sufficient,  I  think,  to  attest  its  power  to  sustain 
me.  For  instance,  I  would  appear  sometimes  as  if 
overcome  with  exhaustion,  and  on  water  being  brought 
I  would  use  it,  and  feel  instantly  exhilarated  and  re- 
novated. 

This  experimental  testimony  of  the  intelligent 
patient  herself,  receives  striking  confirmation  by 
the  opinions  of  eminent  medical  writers  and  the 
numerous  illustrative  cases  cited  by  the  editor  in 
the  discussion  of  this  part  of  the  subject.  Dr. 
Moore  confesses  that  "  the  power  of  continuing 
a  long  period  without  food  is  not  incompatible 
with  what  we  know  of  vital  possibility,"  and 
refers  to  instances  of  abstinence  from  solid  food 
for  ten,  fifteen,  and  eighteen  years.  We  ourselves 
have  been  most  credibly  informed  of  a  man  who 
continaed  to  subsist  without  any  apparent  nou- 
lishinent  for  a  space  of  twenty-eight  weeks,  and 
▼hose  case  could  be  authenticated  at  this  hour  by 
several  witnesses.  Passing  by,  for  want  of  space, 
the  examples  given  of  fitk&s  who  have  been 
buried  in  the  ground,  without  food,  drink,  light, 
or  air,  for  six  and  seven  weeks  at  a  stretch,  and 
who  yet  have  been  found  aHve  when  disinterred — 
together  with  numerous  other  startling  but  well- 
attested  exemplifications  of  the  same  phenomena — 
ve  quote  the  following  pertinent  passage  from 
Dr.  Carpenter's  "  Physiology."    He  says : — 

It  i$  a  fact  now  well  established,  that  when  the  amount 
of  fluid  has  been  greatly  reduced,  absorption  of  water 
through  the  skin  may  take  place  to  a  considerable 
amount,  and  this  even  when  the  water  is  not  applied  to  it 
in  the  fSorm  of  liquid,  but  only  in  the  state  of  vapour. 
Thus,  there  is  a  case  recorded  by  Dr.  Ourrie  of  a  patient 
who  suffered  under  obstruction  of  the  gullet,  of  such  a 
Idnd  that  no  nutriment,  either  solid  or  fluid,  could  be 
received  into  the  stomach ;  and  who  was  supported  for 
some  weeks  by  immersion  of  his  body  in  milk  and  water, 
>nd  by  the  introduction  of  food  into  the  lower  end  of  the 
intestines.  During  this  time  hU  weight  did  not  diminish  ; 
uid  it  was  calculated  by  Dr.  Gurrie  that  f^om  one  to  two 
pints  of  fluiid  must  have  been  daily  absorbed  through  the 
Bktn,  The  parent's  thirst,  which  had  been  veiy  trouble- 
Mine  previously  to  the  adoption  of  this  plan,  was  removed 
by  the  bath,  in  which  he  received  the  most  refreshing 
sensations.  It  is  well  known  that  shipwrecked  sailors 
•nd  others  who  are  suffering  from  thirst,  owing  to  the 


want  of  fresh  water,  find  it  greatly  alleviated,  or  altogether 
relieved,  by  dipping  their  dothes  into  the  sea  and  putting 
them  on  whilst  still  wet.  Even  the  moisture  ordinarily 
contained  in  the  atmosphere  may  be  so  rapidly  absorbed 
as  sensibly  to  increase  the  weight  of  the  body ;  and  it 
would  seem  that  a  small  quantity  of  spirit  or  of  hot  fluid 
taken  into  the  stomach,  has  the  power  of  peculiarly  ez> 
citing  this  absorbent  action.  Dr.  Watson  men^ons,  in 
his  '*  Chemical  Essays,"  that  a  lad  at  Newmarket,  having 
been  almost  starved,  in  order  that  he  might  be  reduced 
to  the  proper  weight  for  riding  a  match,  was  found  to 
have  increased  nearly  thirty  ounces  toithin  an  hour^ 
though  he  had  only  drank  half  a  glass  of  wine  in  the 
interval.  A  parallel  instance  was  related  to  the  author 
by  the  late  Sir  G.  Hill,  in  which  the  increase  of  weight 
was  produced  by  drinking  a  single  cup  of  tea,  and  was 
much  greater  in  amount. 

In  ftirther  corroboration  of  this  view,  it  is 
stated  by  Dr.  Kemer,  in  his  acoonnt  of  the  cele- 
brated Seeress  of  Prerorst — whose  case,  in  many 
particulars,  seems  to  have  resembled  that  of 
Elizabeth  Squirrell — that  ''her  existence  ap- 
peared to  depend  wholly  on  the  nervous  strength 
of  other  people.  By  the  proximity  of  weak 
and  sickly  people,  she  grew  weaker ;  just  as  • 
flowers  lose  their  beauty  and  perish  under  the 
same  circumstances.  She  oho  drew  nourishment 
from  the  airy  and  even  in  the  coldest  weather  eotdd 
not  live  without  an  open  window,**  "Now,  in  singu- 
lar concurrence  with  this  explanation,  we  find  it 
testified  by  some  of  her  "  watchers,"  and  by  all 
her  ordinary  attendants,  that  Elizabeth  Squirrell 
has  frequently  asked  for  more  air,  requesting  that 
the  door  and  window  of  the  room  might  be 
opened ;  while  she  was  often  accustomed  to  re- 
m6urk,  as  the  reason  for  her  request,  that  she 
**  lived  upon  air." 

The  commencement  of  her  partial  restoration 
is  attributed  to  homoeopathic  treatment  and  animal 
magnetism.  This  fact  will,  to  many  persons, 
sufliciently  account  for  the  unrelenting  and  ruth- 
less treatment  she  has  received  from  certain  gen- 
tlemen, and  the  doom  of  ignominy  and  infamy 
to  which  she  has  been  consigned.  Alluding  to 
the  beneficial  effect  of  homoeopathy  upon  her, 
she  says :  **  After  I  had  been  under  the  treat- 
ment awhile,  if  I  were  faint  and  took  two  or 
three  globules,  I  felt  as  if  I  had  taken  a  meal : 
the  internal  warmth  and  energy  of  my  stomach, 
which  had  been  so  long  suspended,  gave  signs  of 
restoration ;  and  after  some  time  I  felt  a  slight 
desire  to  moisten  my  mouth."  The  slight  ame- 
lioration thus  begun  was  aided  and  promoted  by 
frequent  magnetic  manipulation,  and  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  our  author. 

She  totally  abstained  from  food,  both  sohd  and  liquid, 
until  October,  1852,  when  a  change  appears  to  have  been 
effected  by  means  of  animal  magnetism.  She  had  stated 
during  the  period  of  her  abstinence,  that  she  had  no 
sensation  of  hunger  or  thirst,  but  about  the  region  of 
the  stomach  felt  a  sensation  of  coldness.  After  about  a 
fortnight's  magnetizing,  this  feeling  was,  in  a  measure, 
removed,  and  she  felt  a  change  come  over  her  system. 
She  was  then  urgently  requested  to  make  an  effort  to 
take  some  kind  of  nourishment  After  a  while  she  con- 
sented ;  and  the  first  trial  made  was  that  of  wetting  her 
lips  with  a  feather ;  even  this  appeared  to  agitate  her 
considerably.  She  afterwards  took  something  into  her 
mouth,  which  produced  a  kind  of  shock  to  her  whole 
frame,  violent  retching,  and  great  soreness  of  the  mouth* 
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She.  howerer,  peneTered,  taking  fruits  and  liquids,  but 
quickly  ejecting  ihem ;  and  has  been  siistfdned  in  the 
same  bianner  from  that  time  to  the  present,  and  her 
health  has  much  improved.  But  she  is  still  without  the 
power  of  swallowing,  and  the  nourishment  she  derives 
appears  to  be  mainly  by  means  of  the  absorbent  vessels 
of  the  mouth ;  while,  however,  she  thinks  a  small  por- 
tion must  pass  ^down  her  throat,  though  she  does  not 
feel  iU 

II  h  a  remarkable  bitcutnstance  that,  while  in 
the  magnetic  sleep)  ehe  10  able  to  foresee  and  pre- 
dict all  the  chaages  to  which  she  is  subject  in  the 
history  bf  her  myiBtdrious  maladies.  Of  the  e^- 
elxjise  of  this  prevision,  manjr  startling  examples 
are  recorded  in  the  work  under  review.  B!er 
mesmerist  farther  says : 

t  have  developed  some  curious  and  interesting  phe- 
iibHi^iia  tlBlative  tb  the  state  ojf  Elizabeth  dquirk^ll.  She 
is  mnsitivd-,  botli  tinder  mesmeHc  influiMiee  atid  in  her 
iraking  st^ts,  to  the  approaeh  of  a  magnet  of  the  smallest 
power)  and  also  to  crystals ;  they  produce  in  her  sensa- 
tions similar  to  those  of  an  electric  shock.  She  feels  the 
influence  of  ihagnets  and  silver  in  an  adjoining  room  ; 
Mlvei*  attt^4ft.^  her  ih  ta  ektraohiinary  Mahber,  and  ren- 
ders her  6atBle|^tic.  By  j)a«slng  a  drystal  over  her  on 
one  o^Msioi^  h^r  a^s  became  completely  rigid  $  by 
usin^  a  magnet  in  the  same  way,  she  was  deprived  of 
power  in  her  arms  and  legs,  without  rigidity,  &c.  I  be- 
lieve that  thi%  magnetic  cbndition  is  siifficienl  to  accoimt 
for  all  her  other  abnormiditieS)  Hbd  to  sOt^  ftil  the  diffl- 
tnlllBlafliercate. 

Of  all  the  extraordinary  phenomena  attending 
this  case)  the  most  startling  and  unbelieyable,  and 
that  which  served  to  stir  up  l^e  most  indignant 
hostility)  was  that  of  the  glass-ringing.  As  ^e 
fact  was  so  well  attested  by  unimpeachable  wit- 
nesses, that  it  could  not  be  denied)  all  sorts  of 
#bBur4    ohaigee    aad  calumnies  were   brought 


against  the  poor  child.  Her  declaration  that  the 
singing  was  produced  by  a  guardian  angel  was 
laughed  to  scorn  by  most  folks,  and  was  especially 
distasteful  to  those  whose  office  it  is  to  teach  tiie 
ministry  of  angels,  as  a  divinely  revealed  truth. 
We  make  no  attempt  to  decide  between  the  dis- 
putants on  this  perplexing  subject;  but  refer 
the  reader  to  the  work  itself  for  a  very  clear  nar- 
rative of  the  glass-ringing  occurrences,  and  also 
for  some  analogous  cases  which  seem  to  throw 
some  little  light  upon  the  mystery*  Thus,  in 
illustration  of  this  point)  we  read  in  Bogers^ 
'*  Philosophy  of  Mysterious  Agents,"  that  "  andor 
peculiar  conditions,  the  human  6iganistn  giViefii 
forth  a  physical  power,  without  visible  instru- 
ments, lifts  heavy  bodies,  attracts  or  repels  them, 
according  to  a  law  of  polarity,  overtuma  thoa^' 

and  produces  the  phenomena  of  sounds 

The  peculiar  tendency  of  this  force  is,  ih  sonio 
cases  of  disease,  to  act  outwardly  ftom  tiie  nerve- 
centres,  upon  glass-ware^  window-glass^  Sfo%  We 
have  known  a  child,  eight  years  old)  who  seldom, 
at  one  period,  took  hold  of  a  glass  dii»h  without 
its  soon  bursting  to  pieces.  And  this  is  not  un- 
common." This  "peculiar  condition,"  appears 
to  be  present  in  Elizabeth  Squirrell,  for  the 
glass-ringing  is  invariably  preceded  and  attended 
by  a  stafce  of  extasis.  Numerous  other  matters, 
more  hiarvelloud  than  any  We  have  thought  it 
right  to  refer  to  in  this  review,  are  comprised 
iti  the  work  before  us ;  and  which,  if  exaAiiaed 
in  a  spirit  of  candid  inquiry,  will  be  found  ftdly 
to  justify  the  designation  which  we  have  applied 
to  the  heroine  to  which  they  refer,  naliieljr,  that 
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Betweeit  thirty  and  forty  years  ago  thOTe  stood, 
under  the  shelter  and  shadow  of  a  projecting  cliff 
of  sandstone,  here  and  there  perforated  with  caves 
and  excavated  galleiieS)  and  which  looked  out 
over  the  Channel  upon  our  southern  coast,  a  small 
isolated  tenement,  which  passed  for  a  fisherman's 
hul.  Not  more  tiiatl  a  do«en  feet  broad)  and 
aboTie  twenty  ih  hieight,  being  built  of  o^-Brlapping 
plankSj  and  blackened  from  top  to  bottom  with 
pitch,  It  diowed  in  the  distance  like  an  upright 
do<»  in  the  white  surface  of  the  rock.  It  stood, 
hnwover,  some  ten  paces  frolii  the  precipitous  wall 
of  the  dilT;  and  upon  approaching  it  you  saw 
that  the  intervening  space  wai  ruled  off  with 
boards,  clammy  with  the  contents  of  ^e  tar- 
barrel)  and  nearly  as  high  u  yxmir  cHin.  Within 
the  indoffed  space  a  few  fowl*  tn^te  pi&ddiig  about 
Wnong  the  8hin|;le  which  fomc4  tk  Mooring,  and 


above  them,  upon  lines  atretehed  from  the  sotai- 
mits  of  the  railings,  the  nets  of  the  fisherman 
were  hung  out  to  dry.  The  hut)  or  cotta^, 
which  in  no  way  differed  from  a  cluster  of  others 
that  stood  grouped  together  at  about  a  fiirlolig's 
distance  upon  a  broader  part  of  the  beach,  seemed 
to  have  been  built  after  the  model  of  an  old  boat 
stuck  on  end,  a  mode  of  architecture  whidi  has 
been  long  adopted  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and 
appears  to  meet  with  patronage  among  seafaring 
men  in  general.  !From  the  door  of  l£e  hut  the 
soil  shelved  rapidly  towards  the  water,  which  at 
this  spot  flowed,  when  the  tide  "was  top,  to  within 
a  few  yards  of  the  dwelling. 

Our  story  commences  at  this  solitary  spot  on 
the  sea-coast.  It  was  towards  the  dose  of  the 
month  of  August  in  Hie  year  18 — >  on  the  «i)p<eii- 
itig  of  a  day  cheque^d  with  clouds  and  sunshine, 
that, a  woman  in  humble  garb,  but  of  graceful 
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and  slender  figure,  and  of  paUid  and  pensive 
countenance,  might  have  been  seen  sitting,  with 
clasped  hands,  and  looks  directed  vaguelj  across 
the  boundless  sea,  at  the  door  of  &e  hut.  A 
writer  of  romance,  or  an  artist  of  the  romantic 
•chool,  might  have  taken  her  for  the  model  of  a 
fisherman^s  wife,  watching  for  the  return  of  her 
husband ;  but  a  dose  observer  would  have  known 
that  she  was  really  an  alien  to  everything  around 
her — ^that  the  tearful  eyes  which  apparently 
scanned  so  earnestly  the  boimding  billows  were 
fixed  on  vacancy,  and  that  the  visions  which 
memory  recalled  to  her  inner  sense  were  far  dif- 
ferent  from  those  which,  in  all  the  beauty  of  a 
Bummer  twilight,  had  no  attractions  for  her  gaze. 
She  might  have  been  about  thirty-five  years  of 
age ;  but  the  traces  of  a  sorrow  deeper  than  any 
that  could  be  warranted  for  the  loss  of  worldly 
pro^erity,  or  the  descent  from  competence  to 
poverty,  which  she  had  evidently  suffered,  had 
added  years  to  a  countenance  which,  though  inte- 
resting, had  never  been  beautiful,  and  in  which 
resignation  seemed  to  struggle  with  resolve  when 
it  was  fr'ee  from  a  cloud  of  apprehension,  almost 
of  teiTor,  which  gloomed  across  it  at  intervals. 

At  a  few  paces  from  where  she  sat,  a  narrow 
creek  of  the  sea,  dyked  with  stakes  and  old  tim- 
bers^  ran  up  almost  to  the  foot  of  the  rocks  which, 
at  tie  height  of  above  two  hundred  feet,  frowned 
over  the  beach.  In  the  creek  lay  a  small  boat 
which  a  sturdy  boy  of  some  thirteen  or  fourteen 
jrears  of  age  was  endeavouring  to  get  afloat,  as  the 
tide,  which  was  coming  in  apace,  rolled  wave  over 
wave  up  the  narrow  idet.  As  ike  boat  floated  at 
length,  he  shouted  "Hoorah!  now  for  a  rowl" 
and  ran  towards  the  female,  who  rose  at  his  ap- 
proach, and  as  her  wan  face  lighted  up  with  a 
mother^s  pride^  drew  him  to  her  side  and  kissed 
him  silently.  "  Now,  mother,"  said  the  boy,  "I 
am  going  to  row  you  to  town  as  you  promised.  If 
you  don  t  go  to-night  you  know  I  cannot  do  it  at 
all,  because  my  holidays  are  up  to-morrow,  and  if 
I  am  not  back  to  school  on  the  very  day,  Old 
Bomers  will  put  another  over  my  head,  which  I 
shouldn't  like." 

"  Ilted,"  said  his  mother,  and  her  voice  Mtered 
and  she  turned  away  her  head  as  she  spoke,  "  you 
wiU  nat  return  to  school  again." 

"  Not  go  back  to  school !  — but,  mother,  I  must 
^I  promised  Mr.  Somers  to  be  back  on  the  open- 
ing day,  and  I  want  to  go  back — I  am  very  happy 
at  a^ool,  and  I  have  so  many  lliings  to  learn, 
that  I  mean  to  work  hard  all  the  year." 

*'  Come  in,  Bted,  and  shut  the  door;  I  want  to 
talk  to  you." 

The  boy  did  as  he  was  desired,  and  the  pair 
seating  themsdives  on  either  side  of  the  little 
casement,  remained  for  a  few  minutes  in  silence, 
the  one  unwilling  to  speak  the  words  which  should 
unmake  the  other's  happiness — the  other  in  vague 
bewilderment,  impatient,  yet  dreading  the  an- 
nouncement of  imwelcome  tidings. 

"  You  will  forgive  me,  my  dear  boy,"  said  the 
thoughtful  mother  at  length,  "  that  I  have  kept 
you  so  long  ignorant  of  wnat  it  ponceaus  you  so 
amdi  to  know.    1  did  it  from  a  motive  which 


only  a  mother  can  Ailly  understand — it  waa  to 
spare  you  the  burden  of  a  sorrow  as  long  as  it 
could  be  spared.  But  now  it  can  be  spared  no 
longer,  and  I  have  been  thinking  all  day  how  I 
should  best  perform  my  duty  in  telling  you  the 
bitter  truth.  Tou  cannot  return  to  Mr.  Somers^s 
— and,  worse  than  that,  my  poor  boy,  we  shall 
never  return  again  to  our  home  at  Charlton ** 

"  Not  go  home  to  Charlton  ?  why,  mother,  what 
is  the  matter !    Father  said " 

"  Hear  me,  Uted !  During  the  year  that  you 
have  been  at  school  your  fiil£er  has  lost  much-r- 
why  must  I  speak  it.^  he  has  lost  everything 
— Charlton  is  gone*  sold  to  a  stranger — every- 
thing has  gone  with  it — money,  credit,  friends— 
all  are  gone,  my  boy,  I  cannot  tell  you  all.  Tour 
father  will  be  here  to-night,  perhaps  at  a  late 
hour.  Beware  how  you  cross  him — you  have 
seen  but  little  of  him  from  your  birth.  9$  has 
had  other  things  to  think  of  than  his  only  child. 
If  you  love  me,  throw  yourself  in  his  path  as  little 
as  possible — obey  him  in  all  things — that  is,  It 
tortures  me  to  add,  in  all  things  that  are  right. 
0,  my  boy,  q)are  me  the  wretchedness  of  know- 
ing that  you  too — but  what  am  I  doing?  Uted, 
you  must  love  your  father,  and  pray  for  him —  and 
for  me,  too,  my  son.     Oh,  I  am  very  miserable  1*' 

"  Mother,  you  must  not  be  miserable — I  will 
do  everything  that  you  wish,  indeed,  I  will  —  I 
am  a  good,  strong  fellow,  and  you  muist  let  me  be 
a  contort  to  you  and  work  for  you.  Only  Ioq 
cheerful  and  happy." 

<<  My  dear  boy,  you  are  the  only  happiness  now 
left  me,  and  God  only  knows  how  long  the  dght 
of  you  will  continue  to  cheer  me.  But  let  me 
make  an  end  of  a  sad  tale.  Your  father  uiged 
this  task  upon  me,  and  made  me  the  messenger  to 
you  of  his  own  and  our  disgrace.  I  have  to  tell 
you,  that  he  has  offended  the  €K)vemment — that 
he  is  under  suspicion,  and  is  hiding  —  that  he  has 
assumed  a  fSdse  name,  and  that  his  true  name  is 
never  to  pass  your  lips  in  the  hearing  of  any,  be 
they  friends  or  strangers." 

"  Then  I  know  what  it  is.  Father  ib  a  smug- 
gler. Do  you  know,  mother,  I  half-suspect^ 
that  last  holidays  at  Charlton.  I  saw  three  sailor- 
fellows  burying  something  in  the  garden  one 
night,  when  you  thought  I  was  £Etst  asleep,  and 
t&tker  was  lifting  them  with  a  lantern." 

"  Then,  Uted,  you  know  the  worst.  Promiae 
me  solemnly  that  you  will  never  pursue  the  same 
course."  / 

"I  never  wiU,  if  I  can  help  it,  for  yonr  sake; 
but  I  did  not  know  it  was  so  disgraoeM  as  you 
say  it  is." 

**  It  must  be  disgraceful,  if  it  brings  miseij  and 
ruin,  and  contempt  besides,  upon  those  who  en- 
gage in  it ;  but  let  us  talk  no  more  about  it  Go 
you  now  to  bed ;  it  will  be  better  that  your  father 
should  not  see  you  till  the  morning.  Good  night, 
my  dear  boy,  and  remember  that  you  are  ^Viery- 
thing  to  me." 

"Good  night,  mother;"  and  with  a  parting 
kiss  and  an  encouraging  smile,  the  boy  ascended 
the  narrow  stairs  and  ^irepti^tb  hi^  litUe  cxib  gf  a 
Blooy>ing-place. 
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But  nted  did  not  sleep.  There  was  silence  in 
the  room  below  for  hours  after  iie  had  lain  down 
upon  his  couch.  Unable  to  compose  himself  to 
rest,  he  rose  at  length  and  looked  out  of  the  win- 
dow. Se  saw  that  his  mother  had  placed  a  light 
in  the  casement,  to  serve  perhaps  as  a  guide  to 
her  husband.  As  he  sat  dreamily  musing  upon 
what  he  had  heard,  the  sound  of  heavy  steps 
upon  the  shingle  warned  him  of  the  approach  of 
some  one ;  and  a  moment  afterwards  two  figures 
emerged  into  the  light.  One  of  these  he  knew  to 
be  his  father,  but  blushed  in  the  darkness  of  his 
little  chamber  on  noticing  that  he  staggered  as  he 
walked,  and  was  led  and  guided  by  his  companion. 
Both  entered  the  hut,  and  he  heard  the  voice  of 
his  mother  thanking  the  stranger  for  his  care  of 
her  husband.  The  man  took  his  leave  with  a 
coarse  laugh  and  a  rude  joke,  and  then  the  thick 
husky  tenes  of  the  sot  were  heard  in  irritating 
and  scornful  language,  mocking  the  words  of  his 
wife,  as  she  besought  him  te  retire  te  rest,  and 
sleep  off  the  effects  of  his  excess.  To  her  gentle 
persuasions  he  returned  a  torrent  of  brutal  abuse. 
Generally  of  a  brooding,  morose,  and  taciturn  dis- 
position, he  was  never  talkative,  except  when 
under  the  influence  of  liquor ;  and  then  was  inva- 
riably snarling  and  quarrelsome. 

"  Go  to  bed  ?"  the  bully  roared.  "  D — ^n  you, 
madam,  I  shall  do  as  I  like.  You  fancy,  I  sup- 
pose, that  because  Dick  Barrel  is  obliged  to  play 
at  hide-and-seek,  you  are  to  manage  him  as  you 
choose.  Let  me  tell  you  he's  master  in  his  own 
house  yet,  and  will  be  obeyed.  Obeyed !  Do  you 
hear  that,  woman  ?" 

"  I  hear  you,  Bichard.  Do  not  talk  so  loud, 
lest  our  poor  boy  should  hear  you  too." 

"  Poor  boy!  "What  are  you  snivelling  about  ? 
D — ^n  poor  boy.  I'll  make  a  man  of  him,  by  God. 
As  for  hearing,  what  signifies  what  he  hears  ?  A 
man's  none  the  worse  for  a  glass  of  liquor.  I 
suppose  you  think  I'm  drunk,  and  not  a  fit  spec- 
tacle for  my  own  son,  d — ^n  me.  You'll  have  to 
get  rid  of  your  superlative  notions,  I  can  tell  you. 
You've  done  with  your  gentilily,  madam,  for 
ever ;  and  the  sooner  you  find  it  out  the  better." 

"  I  have  found  it  out  already,  Bichard.  There 
are  worse  losses  than  those  of  competence  and 
station." 

"  What  the  devil  do  you  mean  by  that,  ma- 
dam?" 

**  1  mean  that  I  can  submit  to  any  reverse  of 
fortune,  but  not  to  the  loss  of  good  name." 

'*  Who  wante  you  to  submit  to  anything  ?  Con- 
found you !  do  as  I  tell  you,  and  leave  the  rest  to 
me.  Does  Uted  know  that  he  goes  no  more  to 
school  ?" 

"He  knows  all  you  bade  me  tell  him." 

"  And  more  too,  I  see  by  your  looks.  Bot  you, 
madam,  have  you  teught  the  boy  to  despise  his 
fether?" 

"  No,  Bichard.  I  pray  God  you  may  never  teach 
him  that  yourself." 

"A  very  complimentary  speech  firom  a  wife, 
certainly.  Look  you,  madam,  I  will  have  no 
meddling  on  your  part  from  this  hour.  The  boy 
joins  IM.    Hark  that.    You  taiow  what  I  mean. 


He  must  work  for  his  living  now  as  well  as  my- 
self. He  goes  on  board  with  me  in  a  day  or  two 
at  farthest.  Shut  your  eyes  and  hold  your  peace, 
and  all  will  be  well :  the  wealth  we  have  lost 
may  be  won  back  again  —  shall  be  won  back 
again  tenfold.  Thwart  me,  and,  by  God,  it  shall 
be  the  worse  for  you." 

"  It  will  never  be  won  again,  Bichard ;  some- 
thing teUs  me  that,  and  I  rejoice  to  feel  that  it  is 
true.  The  gains  of  honest  industry,  however 
mean,  I  could  share ;  not  the  plunder  which  those 
who  should  be  dearest  to  me  must  venture  life 
and  reputetion  to  obtain.  A  child  of  mine  shall 
never,  with  my  consent,  be  linked  with  a  gang 
who  set  the  laws  at  defiance  for  their  own  evil 
purposes." 

Darrel  ground  his  teeth,  and  muttered  a  curse 
at  this  boldness  on  the  part  of  his  spirit-broken 
wife,  but  having  become  well-nigh  sobered  by  the 
previous  dialogue,  relapsed  into  his  habitual  taci- 
turnity, and  did  not  reply  save  by  a  vengeful  look. 
At  length  he  growled  "Bring  me  the  lantern," 
and,  as  in  obedience  to  his  command,  the  woman 
silently  prepared  it,  he  kicked  back  a  sliding  plank 
in  the  floor,  stept  into  the  cavity  beneath,  received 
the  proffered  lig^t  without  uttering  a  word,  dis- 
appeared firom  view,  and  for  a  few  moments  was 
heard  making  his  way  through  the  subterranean 
passage  beneath  the  enclosure  at  the  rear  of  the 
hut  to  the  retreat  of  a  cavern  hollowed  out  of  the 
mass  of  the  cliff. 

Ilted,  who  had  listened  with  feelings  which 
maybe  imagined  to  the  whole  of  the  above  scene, 
but  who  knew  nothing  of  the  secret  passage,  was 
at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  sudden  and  total  silence 
which  followed  the  surly  demand  for  the  lantern, 
as  he  had  listened  in  vain  for  the  drawing  of  the  bolts 
of  the  door,  which  had  been  securely  fiistened  at  the 
exit  of  the  stranger.  His  first  thought  was  to  de- 
scend to  reassure  his  mother,  but  uncertain  whether 
she  was  yet  alone,  he  hesiteted  for  some  minutes  ere 
he  crept  stealthily  down.  A  light  was  burning 
on  the  table,  but  the  chamber  appeared  deserted. 
A  sigh,  however,  drew  his  attention  to  a  dark 
comer  of  the  room,  and  there,  on  her  knees,  he 
beheld  his  mother,  her  hands  clasped  in  prayer, 
her  countenance  Hfted  to  heaven — a  few  st&ed 
sobs  and  fervent  words  reached  his  ears  — his  own 
name  burst  frequently  from  her  Ups  in  earnest 
and  agonizing  tones — and  he  saw  the  big  round 
tears  glistening  as  they  fell,  as  with  sorrowful 
and  trembling  accente  she  claimed  the  Divine 
protection  on  behalf  of  her  only  child.  Uted  drew 
back  as  noiselessly  as  he  came,  and  sought  his 
couch.  He  heard  his  mother  retire  to  rest  shortly 
after.  He  lay  for  some  time  revolving  in  his 
mind  the  new  circumstances  of  his  young  life 
which  the  past  few  hours  had  revealed  to  him. 
We  cannot  analyse  his  thoughte.  A  boy  in  his 
fourteenth  year  is  not  likely  to  reflect  very  pro- 
foundly, but  he  may  feel  deeply  and  resolve  firmly. 
The  discovery  of  his  father's  baseness  drew  tears 
of  shame  from  his  sleepless  eyes — but  he  dashed 
them  away  when  he  thought  of  her  whose  only 
thought  and  most  fervent  prayer  was  for  him — 
and  made  a  resolution  to  devote  his  future  life  to 
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lier  bappiness  and  to  compliance  with  her  com- 
mands, in  spite  of  all  opposition.  Wearied  out  at 
length  with  conflicting  emotions,  and  fatigued 
moreover  with  the  exercise  of  the  past  day,  he 
feU  asleep,  to  wake  no  more  to  the  careless  delights 
of  boyhood  and  the  innocent  gaiety  of  an  un- 
troubled heart. 

While  mother  and  son  are  losing  in  forgetfiil- 
nes8  the  stings  of  sorrow  and  apprehension,  we 
may  devote,  for  the  sake  of  our  readers,  a  few 
moments  to  the  antecedents  of  the  reckless  hus- 
band and  father.     Eichard  Darrel  was  the  son  of 
a  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  who  had  died  on  board 
ship,  though  not  in  battle,  while  his  child  was 
yet  an  infant.     The  boy  had  been  brou^t  up  by 
an  nnde,  a  retired  officer  in  the  coast-guard  ser- 
vice.    He  had  shown  a  bold  spirit  and  a  daring 
amounting  to  recklessness  from  his  earliest  years ; 
and  had  these  qualities  been  restrained  by  self- 
command,  and  guided  by  an  educated  judgment, 
he  might  have  turned  out  a  hero  at  a  period  when 
heroes  were  plentiful  and  much  in  request.     But 
the  uncle,  whose  whole  time  was  occupied  in 
imbibing  provocations  for  a  flt  of  the  gout,  and 
in  getting  rid  of  the  flt  when  it  came,  allowed 
first  the  child,  then  the  boy,  then  the  lad,  to  have 
his  own  way,  until  that  was  no  longer  bearable. 
He  then  shipped  him  on  board  a  revenue  cutter 
in  the  service  in  which  he  had  himself  become 
disabled,  promising  to  measure  his  future  bounty 
towards  him  by  the  character  and  distinction  ho 
should  obtain  by  his  own  conduct.     There  was 
Bomething  in  the  nature  of  his  new  occupation 
that  assorted  with  the  disposition  of  the  youth, 
now  rising  into  manhood;  but  his  passions,  so 
long  unrestrained,  could  ill  brook  command  or 
bend  to  submission.     He  gained  a  character  for 
promptness  and  boldness ;  but,  £rom  his  overbear- 
ing conduct  among  his  messmates,  won  no  favour 
firom  them,  becoming  rather  an  object  of  dislike. 
He  had  no  principle,  unless  intense  and  perfect 
selfishness  be  a  principle ;  and  with  his  reckless 
scorn  of  danger  was  united  an  equal  scorn  of  the 
opinion  of  the  world,  and  of  the  claims  of  moral 
obligation.     His  undo,  who  judged  him  solely 
from  the  report  of  his  superiors,  proud  of  a  few 
dashing  exploits  in  the  service,  used  his  interest 
soccessfrdly  to  procure  him  promotion ;  and  when 
the  young  officer,  during  a  temporary  absence 
from  duty,  paid  court  to  the  only  daughter  of  a 
deceased  friend,  who  had  left  her  to  his  guardian- 
ship, the  old  man  backed  his  suit,  and,  with  the 
chmcteristic  precipitation  of  his  class,  married 
the  young  couple  before  either  of  them  had  time 
or  opportunity  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the 
otiier. 

That  hasty  and  ill-assorted  marriage  was  fatal 
to  the  peace  of  the  luckless  bride.  As  the  sole 
offspring  of  her  deceased  parent,  she  was  heiress 
to  a  small  property,  consisting  of  a  little  villa 
called  Charlton,  already  alluded  to,  and  a  few  acres 
of  land,  situated  on  the  coast,  a  few  miles  from  a 
watering-place  which  had  once  been  fashionable ; 
together  with  an  annual  income,  sufficient  for  her 
own  sapporty  arising  from  a  funded  principal. 
Befbce  Ae  had  been  three  weeks  a  wife,  Bichard 


modestly  desired  her  to  execute  a  deed  making 
over  the  whole  of  her  property  to  his  sole  disposal ; 
and  upon  her  hesitating  to  comply,  and  expos- 
tulating at  the  proposition,  had  the  brutal  candour 
to  tell  her  to  her  face  that  he  had  married  her  for 
her  money,  and  that  if  she  did  not  choose  to  put 
him  in  possession  of  it,  she  might  go  to  the  devil. 
The  poor  victim  did  as  most  women  would  have 
done — surrendered  herself  more  completely  to  the 
despotism  of  her  tyrant  by  resigning  everything 
to  his  grasp,  in  the  delusive  hope  of  winning  his 
affection  by  the  self-sacrifice. 

During  her  husband's  absence  on  duty,  Martha 
Darrel  resided  on  the  little  estate  at  Charlton,  and 
here,  in  the  first  year  of  her  wedded  life,  her 
only  child  was  bom.  The  love  of  a  mother  for 
her  babe  took  the  place  of  the  affection  which 
from  a  sense  of  duty  she  strove,  but  in  vain,  to 
nourish  for  the  father.  Of  him  she  saw  but  little, 
save  at  infrequent  and  short  intervals,  for  the 
next  seven  years.  The  vessel  in  which  Darrel 
was  now  second  in  command  was  stationed  on  a 
distant  part  of  the  coast,  where  he  spent  what 
leisure  ho  had  on  shore  in  the  commerce  of  an 
illicit  amour,  and  never  found  time  for  a  visit  to 
Charlton  save  when  his  frmds  ran  low,  and  he 
deemed  there  might  be  a  chance  of  replenishing 
them  by  exactions  in  some  shape  or  other  upon 
the  slender  revenues  of  his  wife. 

Soon  after  Ilted  had  completed  his  seventh 
year,  Darrel,  from  hia  overbearing  conduct  and 
implacable  disposition,  fell  into  sudden  and  irre- 
trievable disgrace.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to 
recount  the  circumstances  the  of  case ;  suffice  it 
to  say,  that  he  received  a  private  intimation  from 
head-quarters  to  withdraw  fit>m  the  service,  and 
was  only  saved  fix)m  the  ignominy  of  public  ex- 
posure by  the  exertions  of  his  uncle,  who  spared 
no  expense  to  preserve  the  family  name  from 
odium.  Having  succeeded  in  this,  the  old  man 
peremptorily  broke  off  aU  connection  with  his 
nephew,  disowning  him  frx)m  that  time  forth,  and 
died  shortly  after.  Darrel  affected  to  care  little 
either  for  his  loss  of  reputation  as  a  public  servant, 
or  for  the  anger  of  his  wealthy  and  only  relative ; 
and,  boasting  that  he  was  rich  enough  to  retire 
upon  his  property,  shut  himself  up  in  Charlton  to 
brood  over  his  sullen  resentments  and  construct 
plans  for  the  future.  At  home  he  was  a  black 
cloud  over  the  domestic  hearth — a  surly  tyrant  to 
her  whom  he  was  bound  to  cherish,  and  a  mystery 
and  a  terror  to  his  son.  Eearing  the  effect  of  ex- 
ample upon  the  ftiture  character  of  her  chUd, 
Martha  had  wrung  frx)m  her  husband  permission 
to  send  him  to  school.  Ilted  had  therefore  been 
despatched  to  a  neighbouring  academy ;  and  from 
the  time  of  his  father's  domestication  at  Charlton 
until  the  period  of  the  opening  of  our  story,  had 
been  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Somers,  with  the  ex- 
ception only  of  the  usual  holiday  intervals. 

Darrel,  from  his  constitutional  habits,  could 
neither  sit  idle  at  home  nor  engage  in  peaceful 
avocations  elsewhere.  Action  he  must  have,  and 
revenge  he  sought  for — ^revenge  against  the  go- 
vernment which  had  disgraced  him.  Further, 
the  smaU  means  which  his  wife  had  brought  him, 
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already  wasted  by  Ids  extravagance  when  in  full 
pay  OS  a  King's  officer,  would  not  long  suffice  for 
his  ordinary  expenditure,  and  must  be  supple- 
mented from  some  source  or  other.  His  experience 
in  the  Coast-guard  service  had  initiated  him  in  all 
the  secrets  of  the  smuggling  trade ;  he  had  often 
sympathised  instinctively  with  the  contrabandists 
in  their  bold  war  against  the  higher  powers,  and 
it  now  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  gratify  at 
once  both  his  hatred  of  government  oppression 
and  his  love  of  gain  by  going  over  to  their  side. 
An  inclination  to  do  wrong  is  rarely  thwarted  for 
want  of  opportunity.  "While  Dan:el  was  casting 
about  for  the  means  of  an  introduction  to  the  free- 
traders, the  leader  of  a  gang,  who  had  heard  of 
his  disgrace  and  calculated  upon  the  revulsion  of 
feeling  it  would  occasion,  was  as  anxiously  wait- 
ing for  a  meeting  with  him.  The  smuggler  knew 
that  the  boldness  and  experience  of  the  discarded 
revenue  officer  would  be  of  the  highest  value  to 
the  community,  and  rightly  guessed  that  there 
would  be  little  difficulty  in  securing  them,  if  the 
attempt  could  be  made  before  his  wrath  had  time 
to  subside.  They  met,  apparently  by  accident, 
and  the  result  is  soon  told.  Barrel  joined  the 
gang,  infused  new  spirit  into  its  operations, 
amassed  considerable  wealth,  escaped  a  hundred 
limes,  by  his  knowledge  of  their  tactics,  the  pur- 
suit of  his  enemies — ^grew  bolder  and  bolder  by 
success — ^made  Charlton,  which  was  conveniently 
situated  for  the  purpose,  a  depository  for  unlawful 
goods — and  becoming  at  length  careless  from  long 
impunity,  roused  the  suspicion  of  the  excise,  who 
pounced  down  upon  his  accumulations  at  an  un- 
guarded moment  and  seized  everything.  By  a 
hurried  flight  he  escaped  a  prison,  but  all  he  pos- 
sessed became  forfeit  to  the  crown,  and  hiniself 
driven  farther  a-fleld  to  the  shelter  of  some  distant 
covert,  where  he  might. feel  safe  from  arrest.  By 
his  orders  Martha  and  her  son  had  been  conveyed 
to  the  hut  where  we  found  them  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  chapter.  Darrel  was  now  grown 
desperate  and  prepared  foj  desperate  measures ;  it 
was  rare  that  he  was  entirely  fi-ee  from  the  ex- 
citement of  intoxication,  which  he  sought  as  a 
relief  frx)m  reflections  too  mortifying  to  be  borne. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Ilted  rose  from  an  unquiet  sleep  on  the  following 
morning  to  the  consciousness  of  a  new  and  sor- 
rowful existence.  He  heard  his  mother  stirring 
below,  and  soon  descended  to  the  little  sitting- 
room,  not  without  the  expectation  and  some  fear 
of  there  meeting  his  father.  Darrel,  however, 
was  not  to  be  seen ;  nor  did  he  make  his  appear- 
ance at  the  morning  meal.  Few  words  passed 
between  the  mother  and  son,  but  they  understood 
each  other.  Ilted  would  have  spoken  of  the  last 
night*B  dialogue,  but,  uncertain  whether  his  father 
was  within  hearing,  he  hold  his  peace.  In  a 
voice  as  careless  as  he  could  assume,  he  at  length 
inquired  for  him.  His  mother,  placing  her  fingers 
to  her  Kps,  and  pointing  to  the  ground,  returned 
a  common-place  reply.     After  the  r^ast  was 


ended,  she  beckoned  him  out  upon  the  beachi  and 
the  two  together  walked  down  to  the  little  creek, 
where  they  found  a  sailor-boy,  who  had  been  th^ 
occasional  companion  of  Ilted  during  the  last 
month,  engaged  in  rigging  up  a  sail  in  the  little 
boat,  with  a  view  to  a  trip  to  town  with  a  cargo 
of  shrimps  and  small  crabs,  the  produce  of  bis 
early  labours. 

"  You  will  go  with  Dan  to  H ,"  said  Mar- 
tha, '*and  amuse  yourself  there  for  the  day. 
Here  is  something  for  dinner  for  you  both" — and 
she  put  a  small  packet  into  his  hand.  "You  will 
return  over  the  cliffs  in  the  evening,  and  be  sure 
that  you  are  home  by  sunset.  Stop,  do  not  come 
down  to  the  beach,  but  remain  on  the  cliff,  and  I 
will  meet  you  there." 

Martha  hardly  knew  why  she  gave  these  direc- 
tions to  her  son — a  maternal  instinct  taught  her 
to  dread  his  meeting  with  her  husband^  and  more 
mechanically  than  designedly  she  thus  deferred, 
for  some  hours  at  least,  what  she  dreaded  as  an 
evil. 

nted  obeyed  her  with  alacrity,  jumped  into  the 
boat,  and  gave  his  promise  to  be  found  at  the 
trysting-place  at  the  hour  appointed.  The  little 
bark  soon  glided  out  upon  the  open  waters.  A. 
gentle  breeze  was  blowing,  and,  hoisting  sail,  Ban 
steered  for  the  town,  which  lay  at  a  distance  of 
some  three  miles  to  the  west.     They  arrived  at 

H while   the  beach  was  crowded  and  the 

fish-market  was  at  its  height.  At  another  time, 
the  multitudinous  concoursei  and  the  singular 
traffic  going  forward — ^the  sale  by  Dutch  auction — 
and  the  clamour  of  the  market,  would  have  been 
the  source  of  no  email  interest  and  amusement  to 
Hted.  But  now  a  leaden  weight  bound  his  spirit, 
and  he  wandered  with  apathy  amid  the  uproar, 
but  too  glad  to  escape  from  his  companion  to 
commune  with  his  own  thoughts.  He  had  divined 
instantly  the  motive  of  his  mother  in  thus  ab- 
senting him  from  home,  and,  from  the  recollection 
of  what  had  passed  in  his  hearing  the  night 
before,  his  first  impulse  was  to  dispute  her  com- 
mandsi  that  he  might  be  near  to  protect  her,  at 
least,  by  his  presence,  frt)m  the  recurrence  of 
similar  brutality:  but,  true  to  the  resolution  he 
had  then  solemnly  formed  to  obey  her  in  every- 
thing, he  had  yielded  that  ready  compliance  with 
her  wish  which  first  put  it  to  the  test.  He  sought 
not  to  share  the  dinner  of  which  the  sailor-boy 
had  taken  charge,  but  wandered  alone  through 
the  town,  lost  in  his  own  reflections,  and  indulging 
now  in  vague  wishes,  now  in  vain  regrets;  now 
forming  plans  for  the  restoration  of  his  mother's 
lost  happiness,  and  lamenting  that  he  was  not  a 
man,  with  age  and  strength,  to  put  them  in 
execution. 

"Weary  at  length  mth  the  hum  of  the  buay 
throng,  he  turned  his  steps,  as  the  afternoon  drew 
on,  towards  the  high  lands  which  overlooked  the 
sea,  resolving  to  make  a  circuit  over  the  heights 
and  among  the  scattered  tufts  of  copse,  so  as  to 
be  at  the  rendezvous  at  the  time  agreed  upon. 
He  gained  the  summit;  and,  somewhat  soothed 
by  the  glorious  prospect  which,  as  weU  seaward 
as  inland,  burst  upon  his  view,  felt  his  spirits 
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revive  in  the  presence  of  the  magnificent  grandeur 
of  nature,  without  suspecting  for  a  moment  the 
influence  which  it  exercised  upon  him.  On  either 
side  a  houndless  prospect  stretched  out  before  him ; 
to  the  right,  the  liroitless  ocean,  chequered  with 
fleeting  cloud-shadows,  and  speckled  here  and 
tiiere  with  the  silvery  sail  even  to  the  verge  of 
the  horizon;  to  the  left  a  pastoral  landscape, 
almost  as  limitless  in  extent,  amidst  which  the 
white  cottages  of  the  poor  and  the  stately  man- 
sions of  the  rich  glittered  in  the  sunlight,  and 
cast  their  dark  shadows  along  the  bright  emerald 
sward.  Here  stood  the  golden  com,  waving 
gently  beneath  the  femiHar  hreeze  that  wove 
fantastic  wreaths  of  shadow  among  the  nodding 
ears,  which  in  a  moment  shook  them  off  and 
sparkled  again  in  the  bright  ray.  Here  were  the 
stooping  forms  of  husbandmen,  plying  the  sickle 
m  the  rich  harvest,  and  binding  into  sheaves  the 
produce  of  the  teeming  earth.  Here,  dark  masses 
of  umbrageous  forest  upreared  a  thousand  green 
heads  to  greet  the  summer  wind,  which  sported 
with  their  tresses,  and  drank  the  fragrant  odours 
they  exhaled.  In  the  meadows  the  cattle,  clustered 
in  groups  beneath  the  tree-shadows,  lay  calmly 
sleeping ;  or,  knee-deep  in  the  crystal  pools  of  a 
meandering  streamlet^  bared  their  broad  backs  to 
the  sun.  Aloft  the  lark  trilled  forth  her  never- 
ending  song,  and  nearer  earth  the  silent  sea-gull 
swept  fearlessly  past,  breaking  the  surrounding 
stillness  by  the  flap-flap  of  his  unwearied  wing. 

Hted  half  forgot  the  doud  that  had  come  over 
his  destiny  in  contemplation  of  the  scene.  At  a 
little  distance  from  the  spot  to  which  he  had 
wandered  stood  a  lighthouse,  with  the  inmates  of 
which  —  an  old  man,  a  lad  who  acted  as  an  oA- 
fiistant,  and  the  old  man's  daughter  —  he  had 
become  in  fiome  measure  intimate  during  his  pre- 
vious rambles  in  the  neighbourhood.  Ithe  old 
man  had  a  sort  of  museum  of  stuffed  birds,  which 
he  prepared  himself —  they  had  all  dashed  them- 
sdveB  to  death  against  Ihe  lantern  in  fitormy 
nights,  and  he  had  stuffed  them  to  serve,  as  he 
said,  as  a  warning  to  other  bipeds  to  keep  a  look- 
out ahead,  and  by  way  of  amusement  for  his  idle 
hourSi.  Hted  had  shown  an  interest  in  his  collect 
tiouy  which  had  won  the  old  man's  favour,  and 
the  two  were  therefore  excellent  friends.  De- 
%hted  with  the  deamess  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
ibe  unwonted  beauty  of  the  prospeci^  Hted  re- 
solved to  borrow  old  Browning's  telescope^  and 
entered  the  lighthouse  for  that  purpose.  The 
goodnaturcd  old  fellow,  who  was  in  the  act  of 
immortalising  a  kestrel  hawk,  handed  him  the 
glass  immediately,  telling  him  at  the  same  time 
that  be  need  not  return  it  till  the  morning,  as  he 
had  another  in  his  chest  —  and  regretting  that  he 
could  not  at  the  moment  leave  his  occupation  to 
show  him  the  best  points  of  view. 

The  boy,  quite  as  well  pleased  to  be  alone, 
sallied  foith  again  with  the  instrument,  and  by 
its  help  renewed  his  survey  of  the  landscape. 
Soars  paasod  fiway  in  this  pleasant  occunation, 
and  in  such  indulgence  in  the  vagaries  of  a  boyish 
imagination  as  it  was  calculated  to  excite.  ^Kap- 
^voin^  to  bring  his  instrument  to  bear  upon  a 


small  white  spot  embedded  in  foliage  and  lying 
far  away  along  the  coast,  he  discovered  or  fancied 
he  discovered  in  it  a  resemblance  to  his  old  home 
at  Charlton.  He  gazed  upon  it  long  and  earnestly, 
and  the  spectacle  brought  back  a  train  of  childish 
memories  and  associations  dating  from  his  earliest 
recollections,  which  threw  him  again  into  melan- 
choly. The  vision  of  his  infant  years,  of  the  Ina- 
temal  caresses  and  sympathies  which  had  made 
them  joyous  and  happy,  upon  the  beloved  «pbt 
where  his  eyes  first  saw  the  light,  returhed  in 
full  force  to  his  remembrance  —  and,  boy  though 
he  was,  with  hopes  yet  young  and  ardent,  con- 
trasted bitterly  with  the  feelings  and  forebodings 
of  the  hour.  Weary  with  his  wanderings,  he 
threw  himself  upon  the  cool  grass  beneaOi  the 
shadow  of  a  rock,  and  with  the  bosom  of  the 
broad  sea  heaving  sluggishly  beneath  his  dreamy 
gaze,  lived  over  again  the  years  of  his  past  life  as 
the  events  of  his  short  career  rose  into  review, 
fiis  childish  years  —  the  pleasures  and  the  pains 
of  the  first  brief  period  of  existence,  before  a 
father's  presence  had  cast  a  gloom  over  its  yotng 
delights -r- his  first  separation  from  home  and 
parting  from  his  mother — his  school  discipline 
and  school-boy  exploits  and  friendships,  and  the 
hopes  they  had  fed  and  fostered —  all  passed  like 
the  pictures  of  a  shifting  panorama  oefore  his 
minus  eye,  as  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  ttain  of 
reflection  which  accident  had  suggested.  How 
bright  and  golden  appeared  these  pictures  of  the 
past  as  memory  drew  them !  How  dark  and  dis- 
couraging the  prospect  of  the  fti'ture,  pregnant  as 
it  was  with  certain  sorrow  and  suffering  to  her, 
upon  whom  alone  in  the  world  he  could  rely  for 
affectionate  guidance  and  sympathy  in  his  outset 
upon  life. 

With  a  heavy  heart  Hted  rose  from  his  restJng- 
place.  and  pursued  his  way  towards  that  part  of 
the  cliff  which  stood  above  the  hut  that  had  been 
his  temporary  residence,  and  where  he  had  pro- 
mised to  meet  his  mother  at  the  hour  of  sunset. 
Already  his  shadow,  stretched  to  a  colossal  length, 
warned  him  that  the  hour  was  not  far  distant, 
and  the  almost  level  sun  looked  him  in  the  face 
as  he  advanced  against  his  dazzling  beams  to  the 
place  of  meeting,  tte  gained  the  spot,  however, 
ere  yet  the  red  orb  sunk  behind  the  gray  cloud 
that  lay  along  the  horizon  seaward^  and  seating 
himself  upon  the  siunmit  of  a  projecting  head- 
land, a  few  paces  beyond  the  place  of  his  father's 
concealment,  there  awaited  the  appearance  of  his 
mother.  He  was  not  certain  from  what  direction 
she  might  approach  the  place,  as  the  business  of 
providing  fw  household  wants  often  led  her  to  the 
neighbouringhamlets,  and  as  she  (^n  walked  in  the 
evening  either  on  the  cliffs  or  along  the  beach.  He 
sat  therefore  at  a  point  where  he  could  command 
a  view  as  well  of  the  track  along  the  shore  as  of 
the  various  winding  pathways  which  led  to  the 
scattered  hamlets  and  lone  houses  in  the  upland 
district.  As  evening  came  on  and  the  last  red 
gleam  of  daylight  lit  up  the  landscape,  crowds  of 
rooks  came  cawing  over  head  and  filled  the  air 
with  their  hoarse  clamours,  then  wheeling  in  a 
vast  circle,  bore  away  for  a  distant  cluster  of  c^d 
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elms,  in  the  midst  of  which  stood  the  gray  tower 
of  an  ancient  church.  Ilted  watched  them  till 
the  old  trees  nodded  their  hald  tops  heneath  the 
weight  of  their  noisy  tenants,  and  the  chimes  of 
the  old  church  rang  out  the  hour  of  curfew.  The 
sun  had  sunk  hehimd  the  gray  cloud,  and  trans- 
formed it  into  a  hroad,  hlood-red  curtain,  whose 
crimson  glare  was  reflected  in  the  deep,  every 
rippling  wave  of  which,  crowned  with  the  bright 
effulgence,  bore  it  onwards  to  the  pebbly  margin 
at  the  foot  of  the  cliff. 

Still  Ilted  sat  there  alone,  and  though  he  looked 
continually  on  every  side,  no  himian  form  ap- 
proached. Far  down  in  the  valley  he  could  see 
the  reapers  returning  from  their  labours,  and  from 
another  quarter  the  distant  shout  of  the  harvest- 
home  arose  from  a  group  assembled  round  a 
heavily-laden  wain,  which,  to  the  sound  of  hearty 
cheers  and  the  cracking  thong  of  the  driver,  the 
sturdy  oxen  were  dragging  to  the  farmstead. 
Twilight  was  creeping  on  the  scene,  when  the 
boy  instinctively  put  tie  telescope  to  his  eye,  and 
swept  the  whole  landward  side  of  the  view. 
Then  advancing  to  the  ledge  of  the  cliff*,  and 
lying  flat  upon  the  grass,  he  turned  the  tube 
towards  his  mother's  dwelling — "She  is  not 
there,''  he  said  unconsciously — "the  place  is 
empty."  Then,  pausing  for  a  moment,  he  rose  to 
his  feet,  and  walking  a  few  paces,  began  carefully 
to  examine  through  the  glass  the  coast-line  to- 
wards the  west,  which,  from  the  spot  where  he 
stood,  was  visible  for  several  miles.  Suddenly  he 
started  as  though  stung  by  a  venomous  reptile, 
but  though  his  whole  frame  shook  and  trembled, 
and  his  very  flesh  seemed  to  quiver  with  horror 
— yet,  constraining  himself  by  a  violent  effort,  he 
kept  his  eye  fixed  to  the  vibrating  instrument  for 
a  few  agonizing  seconds — then,  dashing  it  frt)m 
him  witi^  a  wild  and  wailing  cry,  he  started  at 
frill  speed  like  one  possessed — and  turning  neither 
to  the  right  nor  the  left,  made  straight  for  the 
spot  which  a  moment  before  had  fascinated  his 
gaze. 

As  Ilted  cast  the  telescope  to  the  ground,  and 
shot  off  with  the  speed  of  a  startled  roe,  he  ran 
almost  into  the  arms  of  old  Browning,  who,  having 
finished  his  bird-stuffing,  and  seeing  the  youth 
still  on  the  cliff,  had  come  forth  to  invite  lum  in 
to  inspect  the  new  addition  to  his  museum.  Ilted 
glared  at  him  for  an  instant,  as  if  about  to  speak, 
but  without  stopping,  avoided  his  outstretched 
hand,  and  plunging  down  the  path  that  led  to  a 
woody  ravine,  leaped  the  enclosing  fence,  and  the 
next  moment  was  heard  crashing  his  way  among 
the  tangled  underwood.  '  The  old  man  stood 
gazing  after  him,  and  in  a  few  minutes  saw  him 
emerge  again  upon  the  down  on  the  other  side, 
and  rapidly  disappear  in  the  distance,  as  the 
deepening  shades  of  evening  sunk  upon  the  view. 
"  Not  particular  polite,  however,"  ejaculated  the 
old  gentleman,  as  he  stooped  to  pick  up  his  pro- 
perty, thus  unceremoniously  abandoned.  "  What 
the  deuce  is  in  the  wind  now  ?  I  shall  take  bet- 
ter care  of  my  Dolland  another  time — *  Will  you 
be  so  kind,  Mister  Browning  ?'  when  you  want  to 
borrow — and  pitch  it  away  like  a  piece  of  old 


junk  when  you've  done  with  it — you've  learned 
the  way  of  the  world  too  soon,  my  young  sprig;" 
and  he  stumped  back  to  the  door  of  lus  round 
tower,  to  the  solace  of  his  evening  pipe. 


CHAPTER  ni. 

The  sun  had  been  nearly  an  hour  below  the 
horizon,  and  only  a  faint  reddish  haze  in  the 
north-west  marked  the  spot  in  the  heavens  where 
he  had  disappeared  from  view.  The  moon,  in  her 
second  quarter,  shone  brightly  above  the  silvery 
edge  of  a  floating  cloud,  and  threw  the  black 
shadows  of  the  cliffis  far  along  the  beach,  or  where 
the  rampart  of  cliff  is  interrupted  by  ravines  green 
with  frirze,  copsewood,  and  fern,  down  to  the 
tidal  margin,  shed  her  silver  light  upon  the  sands, 
and  wantoned  with  the  salt  spray,  as  it  dashed 
upon  the  shore. 

About  three  miles  eastward  of  the  hut  which 
Barrel  had  chosen  as  a  retreat  for  his  wife  and 
son,  and  a  hiding-place  for  himself,  there  is  a 
little  inlet,  but  two  or  three  roods  in  area,  known 
by  the  name  of  Freshwater  Cove,  so  called  because 
there  a  small  streamlet,  which  rises  a  few  miles 
inland,  pours  its  scanty  tribute  to  the  ocean,  over 
a  slanting  face  of  rock,  hardly  more  than  twenty 
feet  in  height.  The  summit  of  the  cliff*,  which 
here  is  in  no  part  above  double  that  height  from 
the  level  of  the  sea-beach,  is  overgrown  with  a 
forest  of  young  or  dwarf  oaks,  and  almost  impas- 
sable, except  by  a  single  trodden  path,  frt)m  the 
abundance  of  underwood,  brambles,  and  rank 
grass,  which  cover  the  entire  surface  of  the  soil. 
The  Cove  lies  very  low,  and  though  its  bed  be  of 
the  flnest  and  softest  sand,  and  from  its  romantic 
and  picturesque  beauty  it  is  often  visited  and  re- 
visited by  strangers,  it  is  accessible  only  when 
the  tide  is  out,  and  is  deeply  submerged  at  high 
water. 

It  is  apparently  low  water  now,  but  tiie  tide  has 
turned  above  an  hotu:  ago.  Over  the  smooth  sand 
the  shadows  of  a  few  stunted  trees,  which  skirt  the 
cHff,  are  moving  slowly  as  the  branches  are  heavily 
waved  by  the  night- wind.  At  intervals,  the 
moonlight  glimmers  through  the  foliage,  and  falls 
in  fitfril  gleams  upon  what  seems  the  inanimate 
body  of  a  woman  prostrate  upon  the  ground,  her 
face  partially  concealed  by  an  arm  upon  which  it 
rests ;  while,  with  the  other  stretched  forward, 
she  appears  convulsively  to  grasp  the  earth.  The 
dark  blood  flows  piteously  from  a  cruel  woimd  on 
her  temples,  and  mingles  with  the  tiny  rivulets 
of  brine  which  each  succeeding  wave  sends  on- 
wards, nearer  and  nearer,  to  the  shore.  The  sea- 
breeze  stirs  her  garments — the  hoarse  surge,  with 
mournful  and  r^^ar  peals,  advances  its  onward 
march ;  but  she  heeds  not.  Already  the  breakers 
burst  in  thundering  voices  at  her  feet,  and  the 
salt  spray  dashes  over  her ;  but  she  moves  not  a 
limb.  A  few  more  pulses  of  old  Ocean's  restless 
heart,  and  his  cold  arms  shall  fold  her  round,  and 
bear  her  away  in  his  mortal  embrace. 

But,  hark  !  There  is  a  sudden  rustling  sound 
in  the  wood — the  crackling  of  sundered  branoheBy 
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and  the  shori;,  quick,  gasping  sobs,  as' of  a  man 
hunted  by  beagles  —  and  the  next  moment  there 
is  a  Tision  of  a  boy,  bareheaded,  his  raiment-torn 
to  shreds,  with  haggard  looks  and  half-frantic 
gesture,  peering  &om  the  summit  of  the  cliff, 
where  the  streamlet  trickles  down  the  rock.  He 
seeks  a^place  to  descend  into  the  Cove,  selects  the 
only  practicable  chance,  and  laying  himself  face 
to  fece  with  the  shelving  water-washed  stone, 
glides  instantly  down  upon  the  soft,  wet  sand, 
and  rushes  with  a  fierce  cry  of  joy  to  the  inani- 
mate form  which  the  salt  waves  are  already  about 
to  bear  from,  his  grasp.  It  is  Ilted,  come  to  rescue 
his  mother  from  death,  or  to  share  with  her  an 
ocean  tomb. 

His  first  care  is  to  raise  her  in  his  arms,  to  drag 
her  away  from  the  advancing  billows,  and  place 
her  upon  a  fragment  of  fallen  rock.     The  spectacle 
of  her  blood,  and  the  ghastly  wound  upon  that 
beloved  face,  wrings  a  groan  of  agony  from  his 
breast;  but  in  an  instant  he  has  torn  Uie  kerchief 
from  his  neck,  and  bound  it  firmly  round  her 
temples.     But  she  is  insensible  to  his  voice,  his 
tears,  his  caresses.     He  chafes  her  cold  hands, 
lays  his  warm  cheek  to  hers,  covers  it  with  kisses, 
and  with  plaintive  accents,   words  of  tenderest 
affection,  whispered  in  her  ears,  strives  to  recal 
her  to  consciousness ;  but  in  vain.     He  clasps  her 
in  his  arms,  and  moans  bitterly  over  the  Hfeless 
form  which  returns  no  pressure  to  his  grasp.     The 
night-breeze  freshens,   the  rippled  swell  of  the 
summer  sea  breaks  into    leaping  billows,    and 
louder  and  heavier,  with  each  succeeding  stroke, 
the  breakers  dash  with  dull  and  leaden  sound 
upon  the  sand,  and  shoot  their  foaming  tongues 
fiu:  up  towards  the  narrow  inclosure.     "  Merciful 
God!"  cries  the  distracted  boy,  in  his  anguish, 
"are  we  to  perish  thus  ?"     Half-frantic  with  the 
terror  of  the  moment,  he  turns  a  despairing  look 
around  upon  the  wild  solitude;  and  uttering  a 
loud  cry,  throws  himself  again  upon  the  senseless 
form  of  his  mother.     But  there  is  life  yet  in  that 
motionless  frume.     He  can  feel  her  beating  heart 
in  his  passionate  embrace.     He  rushes  to  the 
descending  streamlet,  now  sparkling  in  the  moon- 
beams, and,  collectiDg  water  in  the  hollows  of  his 
hands,  hastens  to  bathe  her  brows  with  the  cool 
liquid;  repeating  the  application  again  and  again, 
and  with  a  shell  snatched  from  the  sand,  pouring  a 
few  drops  between  those  livid  lips.     To  his  un- 
speakable relief  they  part  with  a  convulsive  mo- 
tion, and  a  deep  sigh  bursts  from  them.     Slowly 
and  heavily,  as  when  one  awakes  unwillingly  to 
an  ordeal  of  terror  and  torture,  her  eyelids  are  un- 
elofled,  and  Martha  Barrel,  with  unconscious  and 
bewildered  gaze,  looks   around.     She  essays  to 
speak,  but  for  some  minutes  her  lips  refrise  their 
utteranoe ;  and  memory,  more  merciful  than  relent- 
less destiny,  brings  not  back  the  miseries  of  the  past. 

**  Where  am  I  ?''  at  length  she  asks  in  feeblest 
tones ;  "  and  who  has  brought  me  here  ? " 

'*  0  mother,  dear  mother,  it  is  I ;  surely  you 
know  me?" 

**  nted !  —  my  son  Ilted !  —  and  why  have  you 
brought  me  here  ?  take  me  home — oh,  I  am  perish- 
ing here !  — why  did  you  bring  me  here  ? " 


''Mother,  dear  mother,  I  did  not  bring  you 
here  —  I  came  to  save  you  —  rise,  dear  mother, 
and  lean  on  me,  —  we  may  yet  wade  round  the 
point,  but  the  tide  is  coming  in  fast,  and  if  we 
stay  here  we  shaU  be  drowned." 

*'  What  point  ?  Where  are  we  ?  Ah,  merciful 
God  1  then  it  was  not  a  horrible  dream !" 

"  No,  mother,  my  poor  mother,  it  was  not  a 
dream  —  I  saw  the  dreadful  deed,  but  could  not 
prevent  it — mother,  I  am  come  to  save  you  — 
rise  and  come  with  me,  while  we  may  yet  clear  the 
point  —  see  how  the  water  is  coming  in  —  a  few 
minutes,  and  it  will  be  too  late." 

"  nted,  I  CEUinot  rise ;  save  yourself,  my  dear 
boy,  and  leave  me  here ;  it  is  better  for  me  to  die." 

"Mother,  I  will  never  leave  you;  in  Gk>d's 
name  I  will  stay  here,  if  you  stay  here." 

And  the  boy  seated  himself  on  the  sand,  and 
looked  his  mother  calmly  in  the  face ;  and  the 
hoUow  wind  wailed  in  the  caverns  of  the  rocks 
around;  while  the  sea  grew  dark,  and,  like  an 
angry  cur,  showed  its  white  teeth  as  it  rushed 
scowling  towards  them,  and  the  black  billows  in 
broad  and  regular  ranks  burst  in  thimdering  tones 
almost  at  their  feet. 

"Ilted,  I  wiU  try  for  your  sake  to  escape. 
Give  me  your  hand."  The  son  was  at  her  side  in 
an  instant,  and  raised  her  to  her  feet. 

"If  you  are  afraid  of  the  water,  mother,  shut 
your  eyes,  and  lean  upon  me;  perhaps  there  is 
yet  time,  and  I  may  guide  you  round." 

Martha's  limbs  tremble,  and  her  brain  reels  as 
she  makes  the  attempt ;  but  with  all  a  mother's 
courage  on  behalf  of  an  only  child,  she  staggers 
forward  into  the  threatening  waves  towards  the 
projecting  point,  which  is  afready  based  several 
feet  below  the  surface.  The  pair  pause  for  a  mo- 
ment, when  they  have  got  beyond  the  breakers- 
The  water  reaches  the  boy's  shoulders,  and  each 
advancing  wave  lifts  him  off  his  feet,  or  buries 
him  for  an  instant  beneath  it.  There  is  a  lull  for 
a  space,  and  the  pair  plunge  forward  to  the  point ; 
the  boy  swimming,  the  mother  struggling  fear- 
frdly  to  keep  her  footing.  A  minute  more,  and 
they  had  rounded  the  rock,  but  an  envious  billow, 
which,  for  a  moment,  blots  out  the  sky  from  their 
view,  dashes  them  back  into  the  foaming  line  of 
breakers,  where,  reeling  and  giddy  with  the 
shock,  they  instinctively  return  to  the  now  fast 
narrowing  patch  of  dry  sand  they  had  so  lately 
quitted. 

"Heaven  be  merciful  to  us!"  said  Martha. 
"  This  is  our  grave,  my  poor  boy;  let  us  pray  to 
God,  for  there  is  none  other  to  help  us." 

"  Let  us  try  again,  mother,  at  the  other  point ; 
perhaps  it  is  not  so  deep  on  that  side ;  it  is  not 
half-tide  yet,  and  there  is  still  a  chance  of  escape." 

"  God  grant  that  it  may  be  so.  Give  me  your 
hand  once  more ;  alas !  tidere  is  no  time  for  de- 
liberating." 

Again  the  mother  and  son  are  battling  with  the 
waves,  on  the  further  side  of  the  Ck>ve ;  but  this 
time  they  are  driven  back  by  the  incoming  tide, 
while  yet  full  twenty  feet  from  the  uttermost 
verge  of  the  projecting  barrier.  Martha,  spirit- 
less and  exhausted,  now  sinks  down  upon  the 
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rock  seat  whence  slie  had  lately  risen,  and  resigns 
herself  to  the  inevitable  death  which  awaits  them 
both.  And  ever  wails  the  wind,  and  hoarsely 
roars  the  sea;  and  on  and  on^  in  regular  ranks, 
like  an  invading  foe,  marches  with  fateful  step 
the  advancing  tide,  whose  every  threatening  bil- 
low booms  like  a  death-knell  in  her  cars. 

But  the  flery  spirit  of  the  boy  rebels  against 
the  impending  death ;  and  wandering  round  and 
round  the  now  confined  enclosure,  he  vednly  tries 
to  scale  the  steep  rocks  which  shut  them  in. 

"  Come  to  me,  my  son,  and  let  us  die  together. 
God  will  take  us  to  himself.  Come  to  my  arms, 
nted,  and  we  will  sleep  the  last  sleep  in  peace." 

**  Mother !  ought  we  not  to  preserve  our  lives, 
if  possible?" 

"  Assuredly,  my  boy ;  but  God  has  not  wiUed 
it  so.  Let  us  submit  to  His  decrees  with 
patience." 

"  Yes,  mother,  yes;  but  if  I  could  swim  round 
the  cliff,  I  have  been  thinking,  I  might  pull  you 
up  the  rock  where  I  slid  down  at  fijrst.  Shall  I 
not  try  It  ?" 

"I  dare  not  prevent  you,  my  boy.  May 
Heaven  preserve  you  in  the  attempt ;  but  I  cannot 
witness  it.     What  would  you  have  me  do  ?" 

**  Help  me  to  roll  the  crag  you  are  sitting  on  to 
{he  highest  part  of  the  ground;  then,  if  I  succeed 
in  getting  round,  you  must  stand  upon  it,  and  I 
win  let  down  a  branch  of  a  tree  for  you  to  climb 
up." 

"  It  is  our  only  chance,  and  it  is  our  duty  to 
try  it." 

Both  now  put  their  hands  to  the  fhigment  of 
stone,  which, with  some  difficulty,  they  moved  to 
the  foot  of  the  smooth  shelving  rock,  over  which 
the  waters  of  the  streamlet  trickled  into  the  Cove. 
When  Ilted  had  rested  a  moment  from  the  fatigue 
of  this  effort,  he  embraced  his  mother  in  silence, 
and,  without  further  pause,  plunged  through  the 
breakers,  and  swam  out  seawards,  intending  to 
clear  the  point  round  which  they  had  first  at- 
tempted to  wade ;  but  the  tide,  which  was  setting 
strongly  up  channel,  bore  him  away  in  a  contrary 
direction ;  and  he  saw  that  on  that  side  the  at- 
tenjpt  would  be  in  vain.  But  with  a  good  heart 
}ie  set  his  face  towards  the  farther  point,  and 
l^appily,  with  a  determined  struggle,  and  not 


without  a  narrow  escape  of  being  carried  out  to 
sea  and  drifted  up  the  coast,  finally  effected  a  safe 
landing.  Several  times,  as  he  swam  for  more 
than  life,  he  shouted  cheerilv,  in  the  hope  that  she, 
for  whose  sake  he  was  wiUing  to  lay  it  down, 
might  hear  him  and  take  courage. 

But  Martha  heard  nothing  beyond  the  howling^ 
of  the  wind,  the  hoarse  murmur  of  the  gathering 
surges,  and  the  booming  roar  of  the  breakers 
upon  the  beach,  whose  stem  voices  rang  in  hep 
ear  like  the  knell  of  the  brave  boy.  She  sat  and 
moved  not  till  she  rose  mechanically  as  the  tide 
came  on  and  bathed  her  feet ;  then  she  stood  up 
upon  the  rocky  fragment,  and  turning  away  from 
the  remorseless  sea,  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  grassy 
fringe  at  the  summit  of  the  cliff.  She  had  made 
up  her  mind  to  die  there,  and  was  fast  sinking 
into  the  apathy  and  listlessness  which  her  late 
sufferings  and  fatigue  united  with  the  present 
despair  to  produce,  when  she  heard  an  animating 
shout,  and  in  a  few  moments  more  beheld  the 
dripping  face  of  her  boy  bending  over  the  bank. 

**  Have  courage  and  patience,  mother.  God  be 
praised!  I  can  save  you  now ;  but  I  must  not  stay 
to  talk;"  and  he  disappeared  again  almost  in- 
stantly. A  few  moments  after  he  was  pulling 
manfully  at  the  hurdle  fences  which  enclosed  the 
forest  dell,  through  the  centre  of  which  the  Uttle 
streamlet  wound  its  way.  Several  of  these  ho 
severed  from  their  osier  fastenings  by  means  of 
his  knife,  lifted  them  from  their  hold  in  the  earth, 
and  bore  them  to  the  top  of  the  shelving  rock, 
calling  ever  and  anon  as  he  worked  to  his  mother 
to  be  of  good  cheer.  Wlien  he  judged  that  ho 
had  enough  for  his  purpose,  he  passed  the  hurdles 
one  at  a  time  down  the  sloping  cliff.  Martha  re- 
ceived them  as  they  fell ;  and,  invigorated  by  the 
prospect  of  deliverance,  had  no  great  difficulty  in 
fixing  one  above  the  other,  so  as  to  form  a  rude 
ladder  by  which  to  ascend  to  the  arms  of  the 
now  happy  and  exulting  boy. 

They  were  saved ;  and,  by  a  simultaneous  feel- 
ing, both  fell  upon  their  knees,  and  returned 
audible  thanks  to  Him  whose  ear  is  ever  open  to 
the  cry  of  distress,  and  who  had  rescued  the  op- 
pressed from  the  wrath  of  man  and  the  maw  of 
the  devouring  grave. 
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It  was  a  cold,  gloomy  evening,  when  I,  Peter 
Crump,  was  whirled  away  on  top  of  the  Quick- 

silver  coach  from  the  town  of  A ,  in  which 

place  I  had  for  some  years  been  employed  as 
assistant  in  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Biggs 
and  Sniggs,  linen  and  woollen  drapers.  My  feel- 
ings were  decidedly  pleasurable  as  I  lit  my  cigar, 
folded  my  rough  voluminous  wrapper  around  me, 


and  left  the  dull  streets  behind ;  for  A had 

never  been  an  agreeable  hon^e  to  me:  my  em- 
ployers had  been  somewhat  overbearing,  and  not 
too  polite ;  my  ignorant  brother  assistants  had  en- 
deavoured to  conceal  their  sense  of  inferiority  by 
continually  making  game  of  me;  and  she  who 
alone  had  thrown  a  gleam  of  sunshine  on  my  re- 
sidence in  the  place  had,  a  short  tune  befi>ro  I  left; 
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gone  and  bound  herself  for  life  to  young  Hicks, 
the  hairdresser,  and  left  darkness  and  desolation 

behind.     Now  I  was  on  my  way  to  C to 

enter  upon  a  new  situation,  the  salary  of  which 
was  as  much  as  eight  pounds  a  year  more  than 
that  which  I  had  received  from  Messrs.  Biggs  and 
Sniggs;  and,  besides  the  brilliant  prospect  this 
opened  to  me,  I  had  the  pleasant  consciousness  of 
carrying  in  my  pocket  no  less  a  sum  than  six 
pounds,  eight  shillings,  and  fourpence-hal^onny, 
all  my  own. 

Of  the  coach  journey  I  have  little  to  relate. 
It  was  just  as,  I  suppose,  coach  journeys  on  gloomy 
evenings  usually  are.  Inside  there  were  three  fat 
ladies  and  one  fat  gentleman ;  outside  there  were 
several  nondescript  individuals,  silent  and  sleepy, 
of  whom  all  that  was  visible  was  a  vague,  indis- 
tinct mass  of  great-coats,  woollen  shawls,  caps, 
and  noses.  The  evening  was  bitterly  cold :  and 
glad  enough  was  I  when,  about  tiine  o'clock,  we 

arrived  at  the  large  sea-port  town  of  B ; 

rattled  over  the  stony  streets,  dropping  most  of 
the  passengers  here  and  there  as  we  went  on; 
^d  drew  up,  at  last,  at  the  door  of  the  Blue 
Boar  Hotel,  where  I  was  to  pass  the  night,  in- 
tending to  prosecute  my  journey  next  morning 
by  the  l\i;openny  Buster  steam-packet.  As  weU 
as  the  state  of  my  legs  would  permit  —  for 
lattwly  they  had  been  as  numb  and  heavy,  from 
i^e  cold,  as  a  pair  of  granite  posts — I  got  oif  the 
coach  and  entered  the  house.  The  waiter  showed 
jn&  into  the  coffee-room,  a  large,  cold,  dreary, 
new-looking  apartment,  with  an  uncarpeted  floor, 
bare  walls,  curtainless  windows,  lots  of  little 
tables  with  iron  legs,  a  white  marble  mantel-piece, 
which  made  me  shiver  to  look  at  it,  and  a  cold, 
eallous-looking  grate,  containing  a  few  lumps  of 
insensible  cod,  from  which  the  vital  spark  had 
nearly  fled.  What  a  reception,  after  a  cold  ride 
of  thirty  miles !  What  a  chill  to  aU  the  hopes  I 
had  been  cherishing  of  a  blazing  Are,  a  comfort- 
able room,  Promethean  brandy-and-water,  and  a 
newspaper  with  a  bloody  murder  in  it!  The 
waiter  saw  my  lengthened  visage,  and  said  in  an 
apologetic  tone,  while  he  stirred  the  hopeless- 
looking  coals,  as  if  he  thought  there  was  any 
possibility  of  reviving  them — 

"Very  poor  Are,  very  poor  fire  indeed,  sir! 
The  loom  Is  not  finished  yet,  sir.  Quite  a  new 
lx)om  —  a  new  addition;  the  house  itself  is  very 
old,  sir.  The  walls  of  this  room  is  damp  yet,  and 
won't  take  the  paper.  Paper  is  ordered  though, 
BIT ;  and  an  'ansum  paper  it  is,  sir  —  the  'ansumest 
paper  ever  you  seen  in  your  life,  sir.  An  extror- 
naxy  'ansum  coffee-room  it  wiU  be  altogether, 
when  if  s  finished.  It  aint  quite  finished  yet,  sir ; 
t>ut  when  it  is  fini9hed,  there  wont  be  such  an- 
other in  this  county  or  the  next.  Mr.  Bnooks  is 
(he  architect,  sir ;  thei^  aint  sich  another  architect 
in  the  country,  sir.  Wrote  a  book,  sir,  with 
plates  in  it  —  The  Architectural  Capabilities  of 
Chimleys.  This  here  chimley,  sir,  is  a  beauty 
outside ;  you  wouldn't  know  it  to  be  a  chimley  at 
•Jl,  if  you  wasn't  told.  It's  a  statty  of  Britannier, 
pi^  -^'oUer  you  know,  air  j  and  the  smoke  goes  up 
fhrongh  l^e  body,  and  oomes  out  at  ttio  top  oi  the 


hemlet,  so  as  to  represent  the  plume  of  feathers 
'pon  top  of  the  hemlet,  you  know,  sir.  Oh !  it's 
an  'ansum  chimley  outside,  sir!  There's  a  failure 
inside,  though,  somewhere ;  the  fire  smokes  with 
a  westerly  wind,  and  wont  bum  at  aU  with  no 
other.  It's  been  lighted  ten  times  to-day,  sir,  and 
wont  get  up  nohow.  Mind  tobacco-smoke,  sir  ?" 
And,  as  he  asked  the  question,  the  waiter  paused 
from  his  ftitile  attempts  to  light  the  fire  by  means 
of  an  old  newspaper  which  he  had  recklessly  torn 
to  pieces,  and  thrust  through  the  bars  of  the  grate 
for  that  purpose.     "  Mind  tobacco-smoke,  sir  ?" 

*'  No,"  I  replied ;  '*  I  rather  Hke  it.  Why  do 
you  ask  ?" 

'"Cos  there's  a  stunning  fire  down  in  the 
smoking-room,  sir;  and  a  jolly  lot  of  gen'l'men 
there  too.  If  you  don't  mind  smoke,  sir,  you'll 
find  it  very  comfortable  there.  There  aint  such 
a  snug  room  in  the  town  as  our  smoking-room. 
Not  a  grand  room  like  this,  you  know,  sir ;  but 
snug,  sir,  snug  • —  snug  and  cosy.  It's  an  old 
room,  sir,  with  an  old  carved  oak  wainscot,  which 
is  greatly  admired ;  the  most  curiousest  old  oak 
wainscot  ever  you  seen,  sii*.     Like  to  go  down. 


sir 


v> 


I  hailed  the  proposal  with  delight.  A  stunning 
fire,  a  snug  room,  brandy-and-water,  and  a  jolly 
company !  What  a  change  from  this  cold,  desolate 
place !  I  motioned  to  the  waiter  to  lead  on ;  and, 
under  his  guidance,  shortly  arrived  at  the  room  in 
question.  The  door  was  thrown  open,  and  I 
entered  ;  at  the  same  moment  ordering,  in  a  loud 
and  audible  voice  —  to  show  that  I  was  at  my 
ease,  and  was  accustomed  to  good  society  — 
a  glass  of  brandy-and-water,  "hot  as  blazes." 
The  smoke  was  so  dense  in  the  room>  that  I  could, 
at  first,  distinguish  little  or  nothing,  save  the  gas 
lamp  in  the  centre,  shining  like  the  moon  in  a  fos;. 
After  a  few  moments,  however,  when  the  inevi- 
table coughing  was  over,  and  my  eyes  were  some- 
what accustomed  to  the  dense  medium,  I  became 
conscious  that  there  were  about  ten  or  a  dozen 
gentlemen  present,  who,  having  abandoned  the 
more  remote  parts  of  the  room,  had  ranged  them- 
selves in  a  semicircle  around  the  fire :  each  with  a 
glass  of  grog  placed  somewhere  within  his  reach, 
and  each  with  a  long  clay  pipe  in  his  mouth — ex- 
cept one,  who  was  smoking  a  monstrous  meer- 
schaum. Two  or  three  of  the  party  arose,  and 
very  politely  offered  me  a  seat;  a  kindness  of 
which  I,  with  equal  politeness,s  availed  myself. 
My  brandy-and-water  was  brought  in,  piping  hot; 
I  sipped  il,  looked  into  the  bla^g  Are,  and  began 
to  feel  very  comforteble. 

"  Rpe,  sir  ?"  asked  one  of  the  gentlemen,  rais- 
ing his  hand  to  the  mantel-piece  to  reach  me  one. 

"  Thank  you^"  I  replied ;  "  I  will  wait  a  little. 
I've  been  smoking." 

This  was  true — I  had  managed  to  get  through 
a  cigar  while  on  top  of  the  coach,  loy  dint  of 
long  and  persevering  practico,  I  had  made  myself 
equal  to  the  occasional  accomplishment  of  that 
feat  J  but  I  was  afraid  of  a  pipe. 

I  was  silent,  and  so  were  the  rest.  I  didn't 
know  how  to  begin  a  conversation,  and  the  others 
all  appeared  to  oe  ^i  deep  thought;  not  a  sound 
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was  to  be  heard,  save  the  ticking  of  a  clock  which 
stood  in  a  comer  o{,  the  room,  and  the  puff-puffing 
of  the  smokers.  I  certainly  could  discover  no 
signs  of  that  extreme  jollity  which  the  waiter  had 
led  me  to  expect ;  and  perhaps  I  felt  rather  re- 
lieved at  it,  my  forte  lying  rather  in  the  deeper 
operations  of  the  brain  than  in  shallow-pated 
jocularity. 

During  the  silence,  I  occupied  myself  by  ob- 
serving Uie  appearance  of  my  companions.  They 
seemed,  generally  speaking,  to  be  tradesmen  and 
others,  who  had  dropped  in  to  spend  an  hour  or 
two,  but  who  were  not  staying  in  the  house. 
There  was  nothing  remarkable  about  any  of  them, 
save  one.  This  was  the  gentleman  smoking  the 
meerschaum.  He  was  a  very  strongly-built  though 
rather  round-shouldered  man ;  with  a  dark  com- 
plexion, dark  bushy  hair,  large  whiskers,  a  low 
forehead;  small,  piercing,  restless  eyes,  which 
peered  out,  sharp  as  needles,  from  between  the 
half-closed  lids ;  and  a  remarkably  large  hooked- 
nose.  Altogether,  there  was  something  very 
strange  about  the  man.  All  were  silent,  but  he 
was  especially  so;  you  could  hear  the  others 
puffing  away  at  their  pipes,  but  the  smoke  seemed 
to  flow  out  of  his  mou&  in  a  continuous  stream. 
He  never  moved  to  take  his  glass  of  grog;  he 
never  shifted  his  position  in  his  chair;  and  his 
very  breathing  was  noiseless.  The  restlessness  of 
his  eyes,  however,  made  amends  for  aU  this  quiet. 
"While  those  of  the  rest  of  the  company  were 
fixed  on  the  fire,  or  on  vacancy,  his  were  continu- 
ally wandering  about  the  circle,  giving  each  indi- 
vidual, in  turn,  a  shrewd  glance;  and  directing, 
as  it  appeared  to  me,  a  large  share  of  their  atten- 
tion to  myself.  Whether  it  was  the  cause  or  the 
effect  of  this,  I  know  not ;  but  my  eyes  sought 
him  as  muc^as  his  sought  me.  Do  what  I  would, 
there  was  no  preventing*  them  from  continually 
stealing  back  to  the  face  of  the  hook-nosed 
man. 

At  length  one  of  the  company  arose,  and  went 
to  refill  Ma  pipe  from  a  large  brass  box  of  tobacco 
which  stood  on  the  table.  While  engaged  in  the 
operation,  he  said,  with  the  air  of  a  person  who 
did  not  speak  without  reflection,  **  I'm  sure  you 
are  wrong,  Symons !  He  cut  her  throat  with  a 
carving-knife,  and  buried  her  in  the  garden." 

"  Knocked  her  brains  out  with  the  poker,  and 
threw  her  into  the  river/'  said  the  gentleman  ad- 
dressed, dogmatically. 

**  I  remember  reading  the  case  in  the  papers 
perfectly,  Symons;  and  I'm  certain  I'm  right." 

''  Ejiocked  her  brains  out  with  the  poker,  and 
threw  her  into  the  river,"  repeated  the  other,  still 
more  dogmatically  than  before,  with  a  puff  of 
smoke  between  each  word. 

"  May  I  ask  to  what  case  you  refer,  gentle- 
men ?  "  said  I.  I  had  nearly  finished  my  glass  of 
brandy-and- water ;  a  genial  glow  pervaded  my 
system ;  and  I  felt  self-confident  and  happy. 

''  It  is  a  murder  case,  sir,"  said  the  gentleman 
who  had  been  filling  his  pipe,  ''  a  case  which  was 

tried  at  the  last assizes ;  the  murder  of  his 

wife  by  a  man  called  Johnson.  My  friend  here 
says  that  he  killed  her  with  a  pok^,  and  threw 


her  into  the  river ;  while  I  maintain  that  he  cut 
her  throat,  and  buried  her  in  the  garden." 

"Now  I  must  mention  here,  that  remarkable 
criminal  trials  possessed  a  great  deal  of  interest 
for  me ;  and,  in  fact,  formed  my  principal  reading. 
Perhaps  two  reasons  may  be  given  for  tiiis.  First, 
that  my  naturally  excitable  disposition  made  me 
peruse  the  accounts  of  them  wiUi  a  kind  of  plea- 
surable horror.  Secondly,  that  I  had  once  spent 
a  day  in  a  county  town,  at  a  time  when  the 
assizes  were  being  held,  and  had  actually  passed 
several  hours  in  court.  The  consequence  was, 
that  I  imbibed  an  extraordinary  predilection  for 
legal  knowledge,  especially  with  regard  to  cri- 
minal trials ;  I  read  everything  about  them  which 
I  could  procure;  and  I  flatter  myself  that,  on 
such  matters,  I  was  looked  up  to  by  my  friends 
and  companions  as  a  bit  of  an  oracle. 

"Now,  the  case  about  which  the  dispute  had 
arisen  I  happened  to  have  at  my  fingers'  ends ; 
and,  accordingly,  I  soon  settled  tiie  question.  I 
went  through  the  facts  of  the  case ;  I  named  the 
counsel  on  either  side;  I  recapitulated  the  evi- 
dence of  the  witnesses ;  I  told  the  way  in  which 
the  judge  had  passed  sentence ;  and,  above  all,  I 
dwelt  on  the  way  in  which  the  detective  police 
had  tracked  the  criminal  and  brought  him  to 
justice  — a  part  of  the  case  which  reaUy  was 
very  remarkable,  and  which  had  made  a  great 
impression  on  my  mind,      f 

Of  course,  I  made  a  sensation.  Two  or  three 
of  the  company  whispered  together ;  all  stared  in- 
quiringly at  me ;  and  the  hook-nosed  man  espe- 
cially shot  at  me,  from  under  his  protruding 
brows,  glances  more  searching  than  ever.  It  was 
evident  that  I  was  taken  for  a  somebody  —  most 
likely  for  a  legal  man,  probably  for  a  barrister, 
possibly  even  for  a  judge !  I  felt  decidedly  flat- 
tered and  pleased.  I  passed  the  hair  back  from 
my  brow,  so  as  to  make  my  forehead  look  higher, 
and  threw  an  expression  of  sagacity  into  my  eyes. 

"  Did  you  hear  the  trial,  sir  ? "  at  length  said 
a  gentleman  sitting  near  me. 

*'  No,"  I  replied,  "  I  didn't  hear  it ;  but,  of 
course,  I  know  something  about  it." 

This  was  a  master-touch.  I  had  not  told  an 
untruth,  and  I  had  strengthened  the  impression. 
The  consciousness  that  I  was  looked  up  to  was 
extremely  pleasant.  However,  a  more  severe 
trial  of  my  skill  was  approaching.  One  of  the 
company  put  the  question  plump  — 

"  Lawyer,  sir  ? " 

"Sh-?" 

"  Are  you  a  lawyer,  sir  ?  " 

I  must  confess  I  felt  somewhat  embarrassed. 

**  Yes  —  no,"  I  stammered  out ;  **  not  ezactiy. 
That  is,  you'll  excuse  me,  sir,"  I  continued,  a 
sudden  idea  striking  me.  ''You'll  excuse  me, 
sir,  but  I  would  rather  not  speak  on  that  subject 
now.  There  are  occasions,  sir,  when  gentlemen 
in  my  position  find  it  desirable  not  to  be  recog- 
nised." 

Setter  stiU.  My  position  in  life  was  that  of  a 
linendraper's  assistant,  and  I  certainly  was  de« 
sirous  not  to  be  recognised ;  but  I  had  given  the 
company  to  understand  that  I  was  some  great 
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man  trayelling  iticog.  The  smile  which  accom- 
panied the  words  implied  a  great  deal  more  than 
was  told  in  the  words  themselves. 

However,  I  was  afraid  of  any  more  direct 
questioning,  so  I  skilfully  turned  the  conversation 
just  at  the  right  momentj  hy  asking  at  what  time 
in  the  morning  the  tide  would  servo  for  a  vessel 
to  go  down  the  river.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  I  was  to  leave  in  the  morning  by  the  Two- 
penny JBusUr  steamer. 

"About  eight  o'clock,  sir,"  said  a  gentleman 
who  had  something  nautical  about  his  appearance. 
"The  Quern  of  the  West  for  New  York,  sails 
with  the  morning  tide.     Fine  ship,  that,  sir.' ' 

"Ah,"  I  repUed.     "  Clean  run,  I  suppose." 

I  had  picked  up  this  expression  from  the  de- 
scription of  a  ship  in  the  llltMtrated  London  News  ; 
so,  having  heard  that  eminent  lawyers  knew 
something  about  everything,  I  made  use  of  it 
now.  The  hook-nosed  man  looked  at  me  more 
intently  than  ever. 

The  gentleman  who  had  replied  to  me  pro- 
ceeded to  give  a  description  of  the  ship;  and 
once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  it,  I  really  tiiought 
I  was  discovered,  for  he  talked  about  a  "  counter" 
"  yards,"  and  "  cloths ;"  but  it  appeared  he  re- 
ferred to  some  on  board  the  vessel.  I  never  knew 
before  that  shops  were  kept  on  board  ships. 

I  had  another,  and  another  glass  of  brandy-and- 
water,  and  a  cigar.  We  all  got  very  chatty; 
and  I  remember  boasting  that  my  present  journey 
had  reference  to  large  pecuniary  interests  (I  was 
to  get  an  increase  of  salary  to  the  amount  of 
eight  pounds  a  year),  and  that  I  had  a  large  sum 
of  money  in  my  pocket. 

I  said  all  got  chatty,  but  I  was  vn*ong.  The 
dark  maa  with  the  hooked-nose,  the  bushy  whis- 
kers, and  the  half-closed,  piercing  eyes,  sat  quiet 
and  motionless,  still  smoking  his  meerschaum. 
There  was  something  strange,  I  was  almost  going  to 
say  unearthly,  about  the  man.  The  more  1  looked  at 
him,  the  more  strange  I  thought  him ;  and  when, 
at  length,  the  conversation  began  to  flag,  and  our 
companions,  one  by  one,  to  depart,  I  gave  myself 
entirely  up  to  wondering  who  and  what  he 
was.  My  thoughts  were  certainly  thus  engaged 
when  I  glided  off,  imperceptibly,  into  a  short 
doze. 

When  I  awoke,  a  change  had  come  over  the 
aspect  of  affairs.  The  company  had  departed; 
the  gas  burnt  dim;  the  moonlight  streamed 
through  a  chink  of  the  window  shutter ;  the  for- 
merly blazing  fire  had  nearly  burnt  itself  out ; 
tiie  old  oak  wainscot  and  smoke-begrimed  ceiling 
frowned  dark  and  grim ;  the  room  felt  chilly,  and 
the  wind  had  risen,  and  was  wailing  mournfully 
in  the  long  passages  of  the  old  house.  The 
deserted  chairs,  late  the  seats  of  living  and  breath- 
ing men,  looked,  with  their  hard,  gaunt,  fleshless 
arms  and  legs,  like  so  many  skeletons.  The  poor, 
empty,  forsaken  glasses  seemed  like  ghosts  of  the 
past.  Little  white  heaps  of  ashes  were  strewed 
upon  the  table,  and  the  pipes,  which,  but  a  few 
moments  before,  had  been  warmed  with  a  hearty, 
genial  glow,  now  lay  stretched  on  the  table,  mere 
bits  of  manimate,  senseless  olay. 
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All  spoke  of  gloom  and  desolation.  I  had- 
been  talking,  too,  a  good  deal  of  crimes  and  mur- 
ders; and,  notwitiistanding  my  familiarity  with 
such  subjects,  they  now  recurred  somewhat  un- 
pleasantly to  my  mind.  I  had  slept  off  the  ex- 
hilarating effects  ©f  the  brandy-and-water,  and 
experienced  some  degree  of  reaction.  In  short, 
I  felt  rather  queer. 

But  the  chairs  were  not  all  deserted ;  the  pipes 
were  not  all  cold  and  lifeless.  One  being,  besides 
myself,  stiU  remained  in  the  room ;  one  pipe  still 
sent  forth  its  volumes  of  smoke  to  cast  additional 
gloom  upon  the  dim  ceiling.  The  smoke  was 
from  the  meerschaum ;  the  smoker  was  he  of  the 
bushy  whiskers  and  the  great  nose !  A  shudder 
passed  over  my  frame,  and  a  chill  pervaded  my 
system,  only  to  be  compared  to  that  which  I  have 
experienced  when,  in  the  days  of  youth  and  inno- 
cence, a  cold  door-key  has  been  placed  between 
my  shoulders  by  my  maternal  grandmother,  in 
order  to  check  a  bleeding  at  tiie  nose. 

I  essayed  to  speak ;  but  my  tongue  clove  to  the 
roof  of  my  mouth.  I  looked  for  relief  to  my 
glass;  but  it — alas  !  was  empty.  I  half  turned 
to  fly ;  but  checked  my  coward  purpose.  What 
had  I  to  fear?  I  reasoned — he  was  only  flesh 
and  blood.  He  could  not  be  a  disembodied  spirit. 
Disembodied  spirits  did  not  smoke  meerschaums  : 
disembodied  spirits  did  not  drink  embodied  spirits. 
But,  what  was  he  then  ?  Who  could  he  possibly 
be  ?  He  had  not  spoken  a  syllable  for  the  even- 
ing: he  alone  had  held  himself  aloof  from  the 
general  conversation.  iNow  all  the  rest  had  re- 
tired, but  there  still  sat  he ;  smoke  still  ascended 
from  his  pipe;  brandy-and-water  still  remained 
in  his  glass.  A  restless  desire  to  investigate  the 
matter  took  possession  of  me.  I  coughed,  I 
hemmed,  I  hummed,  I  whistled,  I  blew  my  nose, 
I  moved  my  chair,  I  did  everything  I  coidd  think 
of  to  draw  his  attention.  But  all  in  vain :  he 
uttered  not  a  word,  but  sat  there  still  and  silent, 
with  his  littie  eyes,  late  so  restiess,  glowering  at 
the  fire.  Come  what  would,  I  determined  to 
speak  to  him.  I  screwed  up  my  courage;  I 
pulled  up  my  shirt-collar ;  I  buttoned  in  my  coat; 
and,  in  a  firm,  bold  voice,  I  said, — 

"  Bather  cold  this  evening,  sir ! " 

Still  no  reply :  not  even  a  nod.  He  took  no 
more  notice  of  me  than  if  I  had  been  a  stock  or  a 
stone.  I  began  to  feel  rather  angry.  Was  it 
possible  that  he  could  mean  to  insult  me  ?  Was, 
it  possible — ah!  a  sudden  thought  struck  me. 
Perhaps  he  was  deaf,  or  dumb,  or  both !  What 
an  ass  I  must  have  been  not  to  have  thought  of 
that  before.  That  was  the  cause  of  his  silence,  no 
doubt ;  at  all  events,  I  would  try  by  experiment. 
I  don't  know  what  daring  impulse  possessed  me ; 
but  I  advanced  close  to  the  hook-nosed  man, — I 
suppose,  without  being  perceived,  for  he  still  took 
no  notice  of  me,  — and  making  a  sort  of  speaking 
trumpet  of  my  hands,  I  put  one  end  close  to  his 
ear,  and,  placmg  my  mouth  at  the  other,  shoutedi 
at  the  fuU  pitch  of  my  voice, — 

"  Eatlm  cold  this  - — " 

The  words  hadn't  time  to  leave  my  month,  for, 
in  a  moment,  the  stranger's  grasp  was  on  my 
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throat,  and  bis  muscular  arm  was  brandishing  the 
weighty  poker  over  my  head. 

I  shrieked  with  terror,  and  sunk  upon  my 
knees,  expecting  the  mompnt  when  the  fatal  iron 
should  crunch  into  my  skull.  But,  just  as  I 
thought  it  was  descending,  the  grasp  on  my  neck 
was  loosened,  and  the  stranger,  with  a  hollow, 
discordant  laugh,  sunk  back  into  his  chair,  put 
down  the  poker,  and  resuming  his  pipe,  began 
once  more  to  stare  at  the  expiring  fire,  and  to  fill 
the  room  with  clouds  of  smoke. 

As  may  be  easily  supposed,  I  did  not  renew  my 
experiment  on  his  auricular  organs ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  I  sprung  from  the  room,  and,  rushing 
through  the  long  passages,  lit  only  by  one  solitary 
gas  light,  paused  not  until  I  met  the  yawning 
boots,  who  was  waiting  up  until  the  arrival  of  the 
two  o'clock  train  from  P . 

The  chambermaid,  who  it  appeared  had  retired 
to  rest  for  some  time,  had  left  directions  with 
boots  to  show  me  to  my  room ;  and  he,  accord- 
ingly, lit  ^,  be4-candle  and  preceded  me  up-stairs. 
Never  was  there  such  a  labyrinth  as  he  led  me 
through.  First  we  went  up  a  flight  of  stairs  j 
then  we  went  through  a  long  passage  with  bed- 
rooms, on  one  side  of  it;  then  we  went  through  a 
long  passage  with  bed -rooms  on  the  other  side  of 
it ;  and  then  we  went  through  another  long  pass- 
age with  bed-rooms  on  botb  sides  of  it.  Then 
we  went  up  some  more  stairs ;  and  then  we  turned 
tQ  the  light,  md  then  we  turned  to  the  left,  and 
then  we  turned  to  the  right  again.  Here  and 
there  a  pair  of  boots  might  be  seen  ontside  a 
door,  and  occasionally  might  be  heard  the  snoring 
cf  a  sleeper;  but,  generdly,  the  passages  seemed 
dreary  and  deserted,  and  sounded  hollow  to  our 
echoing  feet. 

I  had  not  gone  far  in  the  company  of  boots  be- 
fore I  asked  him  whether  he  knew  who  the  hook- 
nosed man  was. 

"  Dunknow  at  all,  sir,"  was  his  reply  :  **  Dun- 
biow  nothing  whatsumever  c^bout  un;  quite  a 
str^ger  to  me.  He's  a  rum  customer,  I  reckon, 
that  ere  chap." 

'*  Don't  you  know  his  name  ?" 

"  Smith,  a  say ;  but  J  don't  call  that  no  name 
at  all  whatsumever.  Shouldn't  haye  no  desire 
whatsumever  for  to  meet  bim  by  moonlight  alone, 
that  ere  chap,  if  I  had  any  tin  about  me." 

"  Bless  me  !"  thought  I.  "  And  I  said,  in  his 
presenc^,  that  I  had  a  large  sum  witb  me !  Do 
you  know,"  I  said  aloud,  *'  he  threatened  to  mur- 
der me  in  the  room  there  just  now,  only  because  J 
just  spoke  to  him !" 

"Fancied  I  heerd  a  row  and  a  squeak,"  said 
boots,  **but  tboft  it  was  the  rats.  Wonder  he 
didn't  go  drough  wi'  the  job,  then,  while  he  was 
about  it.  Its  my  'pinion  that  there  chap  would  as 
soon  murder  a  man  as  look  at  un." 

"  Good  gracious !"  I  cried,  ''  why  do  you  think 
that?" 

Boots  did  not  reply  for  a  moment ;  but  then, 
suddenly  stopping  short  in  his  walk,  he  delibe- 
rately placed  the  candlestick  on  the  floor;  and, 
taking  me  by  the  button-hole,  said  in  slow  and 
folenm  tones, 


"He've  a  been  staying  in  this  house  three  days, 
and  when  he  settled  his  biU.  this  evening  (he's 
a  going  away  to-morrow),  he  paid  the  boots  off 
with  a  sixpence  !  It's  my  'pinion,  that  anybody 
as  would  do  that  would  as  soon  murder  a  man  as 
look  at  un." 

And  boots,  resuming  his  candlestick,  moved  on 
again  at  a  quicker  pace  than  before ;  as  if,  now 
that  he  had  relieved  his  mind,  he  did  not  care  to 
say  any  more  on  the  subject.  I  can't  say  I  ex- 
actly saw  the  connection  between  murdering  a 
man  and  paying  boots  off  with  a  sixpence;  but 
anything  spoken  confidently  carries  some  weight 
with  it  —  and  boots  did  speak  confidently. 

At  length  we  reached  the  chamber  which  I 
was  to  occupy ;  and,  having  received  instructions 
to  call  me  at  an  early  hour,  boots,  after  a  mighty 
yawn,  departed.  I  listened  to  his  retiring  foot- 
steps until  they  died  away  into  silence,  and  then 
tried  to  fasten  the  door ;  but  there  was  something 
the  matter  with  the  lock,  and  my  whole  strength 
could  not  turn  the  key.  The  reader  wiU  not  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  after  what  had  passed,  and 
the  horrid  suspicions  of  boots,  I  felt  extremely 
nervous ;  and  this  feeling  the  aspect  of  the  room 
did  not  tend  to  dispel.  It  was  a  large,  lofty  apart- 
ment, with  a  corniced  ceiling,  and  a  dirty,  time- 
worn  paper.  There  were  two  or  three  closets  or 
cupboards,  with  old  oaken  doors ;  and  the  bed 
was  a  massive  four-poster  of  dark,  carved  wood, 
with  crimson  curt^ns.  Altogether,  the^e  was 
something  sombre-looking  about  the  place.  I 
went  to  the  window  for  reUef,  looked  out>  and 
gazed  upon  a  church-yard !  A  strange  neighbour 
it  would  have  appeared  to  any  other  inn,  but  to 
this  it  seemed  a  most  fitting  one.  The  pale  moon- 
light streamed  upon  the  white,  ghost-like  tomb- 
stones, the  old  gothic  church- windows,  the  waving 
cypress  trees,  and  the  rank,  green  grass  that  grew 
upon  the  graves.  While  I  looked,  the  solemD^ 
deep-toned  clock  struck  one. 

I  turned  from  the  window,  and  looked  at  the 
bed  with  a  longing  eye ;  for,  independently  of  the 
fatigue  which  I  really  felt,  I  would  have  given 
the  world  to  have  plunged  at  once  into  its  w^J^rm 
recesses,  and  have  hid  my  nervous  fears  between 
the  blankets.  But  before  doing  this,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  look  under  it,  to  see  that  no  one  was  con- 
cealed there.  Somehow,  I  felt  thftt  I  could  not 
rest  without  doing  so.  I  took  the  candle,  lifted 
the  vallance,  and  peeped.  Jlxcept  a  few  spiders, 
no  Hving  thing  was  there ;  so  far  all  was  safe. 
But  then  there  were  the  closets,  or  whatever  those 
places  might  be,  with  the  oaken  doors.  ^  pro- 
ceedpd  to  examine  them;  but  the  first  two  J 
looked  into  proved  to  be  merely  cupboards,  ^tted 
up  with  shelves,  and  containing  nothing,  except 
an  empty,  dirty  phial-bottle,  and  a  broken  wine- 
glass. 

The  last  door  I  opened  was  that  of  a  clothes- 
press,  full  of  long,  black,  funeral-looking  gar- 
ments. I  had  expected  to  see  merely  empty 
shelves,  as  before ;  and  to  such  a  pitch  were  my 
nerves  wrought  up,  that  J  ropoiled  a  step  in 
a^ght.  I  had  read  of  robbe^B  and  assassins  who 
had  concealed  them^lves  iu  such  places^i  behind 
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the  garments ;  and  even  while  I  looked,  I  heard  a 
noise  asofsometliing  moving  within,  and  could  be 
svorn  I  saw  one  of  the  dresses  move.  The  blood 
rushed  back  to  my  heart  with  a  blow  like  that  of 
a  sledge-hammer,  and  my  hand  trembled  so  that  I 
could  scarcely  hold  the  candlestick ;  but  I  stood 
stock-still.  I  expected  every  moment  to  see  a 
man  step  forth  with  crape  over  his  face,  and  a  knife 
in  his  hand.  Had  one  done  so,  I  should  have 
fidlen  an  easy  victim. 

Minutes  passed  away ;  and  nothing  being  seen 
or  heard,  I  began  to  feel  more  assured,  and  even 
thou^t  of  advancing  again  to  examine  the  closet. 
My  candle  had  burnt  to  a  long  turban-headed 
wiik,  and  the  light  it  gave  was  dim  ^nd  flicker- 
ing. I  seized  the  snuffers  to  cut  off  the  top.  0 
horror!  horror!  I  snuffed  the  candle  out!  In 
the  darkness  n^y  terrors  returned  with  ten-fold 
violence.  Whatever  should  I  do  ?  Should  I 
jump  into  bed,  dressed  as  I  was  ?  No,  I  couldn't 
rest  with  that  closet  unexplore4.  Still,  it  ^ould 
be  soi^e  relief.  Yes,  but  stop  a  moment !  I  re- 
ooUeqted  now  that  tliere  was  a  gas-lamp  at  the 
corner  of  one  of  the  passages :  I  would  go  and 
light  my  candle  there.  I  didn't  like  prowling 
through  thp  long  passages,  but  anything  was 
better  than  this. 

I  was  4bout  to  go  forth,  when  I  heard  approach- 
ing footsteps;  and  looking  out,  saw  that  there 
was  a  light  coming  along  the  passage  beyond  the 
first  comer.  It  was  boots,  no  doubt !  My  heart 
bounded  with  joy,  and  I  was  about  to  rush  forth 
to  meet  him,  when  the  light  turned  the  corner, 
and  revealed  to  my  horrified  gaze  —  not  boots, 
hmky-haired,  pink-eyed,  knock-kneed,  and  redo- 
lent of  blacking;  but  the  massive  frame,  the 
shght  stoop,  the  bushy  hair,  the  huge  whiskers,  and 
the  hooked-nose  pf  him  who  had  been  to  me  the 
subject  of  so  much  conjecture ;  of  him  whose  eyes 
had  watched  me  throughout  the  evening  with  such 
%  strange  expression;  of  him  whose  grasp  had 
been  so  lately  on  my  throat,  and  whose  arm  had 
brandished  the  poker  over  my  head. 

I  retreated  into  the  room  much  more  quickly 
than  I  had  stepped  out  from  it,  shut  the  door 
Eoftiy,  and  again  tried  to  turn  the  key  —  but  in 
vain.  As  the  c^use  of  my  fear  came  nearer,  I 
gave  up  the  attempt ;  for  it  only  made  a  noise, 
and  it  was  my  policy  to  remain  stni.  Here  was 
a  |tietty  situation  for  a  linendraper's  assistant ! 
With  tc^r  before,  with  terror  behind ;  in  a^  old 
room  such  as  people  read  of  in  ghost  stories ;  with 
a  closet  containing  nobody  knows  wh^^t  close  by ; 
a  man  who  was  perhaps  a  midnight  assassin,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  door ;  darkness  in  the  room; 
and  a  moonlit  graveyard  forming  the  view  from 
the  window  —  was  it  any  wonder  that  my  hair 
bristled  on  my  head  in  horror  ? 

Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  footsteps.  Whither 
ooul4  they  be  tending?  Was  the  man  going 
to  his  own  bed-room  ?  It  must,  if  so,  be  very 
close  to  jfrn^t  ^OT  that  was  at  the  extreme  end  of 
the  gallery.  Had  he  dogged  my  steps ;  or  had 
that  innocent-loolpng  boots  betrayed  me  ?  Was  he 
Wmng  basely  to  rob  and  murder  me  in  the  privacy 
of  my  ehamtiei:  ?     The  thought  was  terrible.    Oh 


that  I  had  said  nothing  about  my  money !  But 
what  could  I  do  ?  Whither  could  I  fly  ?  No 
time  was  to  be  lost.  The  footsteps  were  closer. 
The  closet?  My  blood  ran  cold  at  the  very 
thought.  No,  no  ?  I  could  not  go  there.  The 
bed,  then,  the  bed!  Yes,  that  promised  some 
chance  of  safety.  I  stole  across  Ihe  room;  the 
man's  hand  was  upon  the  door,  the  light  shpno 
under  it.  I  lifted  the  vallance  of  the  bed,  and 
plunged  beneath  it ;  but  not  without  noise.  My 
head  struck  against  some  hard  substance  with  vio- 
lence, and  with  a  jingle  which  I  can  only  liken 
to  that  produced  by  striking  a  piece  of  metal. 
The  stranger,  at  the  same  instant,  opened  t^^ 
door,  and  entered  the  room.  I  thought  all  was 
lost !  He  paused  for  a  moment  on  the  threshold ; 
and  then,  closing  the  door  behiud  him;  said,  in  a 
deep  bass  voice, 

"  D— n  the  rats  1" 

I  shuddered  as  I  heard  the  fearful  oath. 

He  tried  to  lock  the  door  after  him,  as  1  had 
done;  but,  as  I  could  not  help  thinking,  with 
what  {^  different  object !  Mine  was  to  secure  iny- 
self  from  intrusion;  his,  doubtjesa,  to  take  from 
his  victim  all  chance  of  escape.  He  did  not, 
however,  succeed;  the  key  resisted  his  utmost 
efforts,  as  it  had  nune;  and,  with  a  muttered 
curse,  he  desisted  from  the  att^pt. 

All  this  I  heard,  but  did  not  see.  I  lay  quaking 
in  the  darkness;  the  cold,  clammy  perspiration 
stood  upon  my  brow;  and  the  blood  from  my 
forehead — ^for  it  had  been  cut  by  the  blow  receiyed 
as  I  was  getting  under  the  bed — streamed  down 
over  my  cheeks,  imstaunched  by  the  cobwebs 
with  which  I  was  quickly  covered.  A  spider, 
too — a  creature  for  which  I  have  the  utmost  ab- 
horrence— Taj\  over  me ;  and  I  dared  not  move  to 
brush  it  away.  For  a  little  while,  all  was  still. 
I  strained  my  ears  to  listen ;  but  no  sotind  was  to 
be  heard,  save  the  sighing  of  the  night  wind 
among  the  trees  in  that  ghostly  churchy^d.  The 
quiet  was  worse  thau  anything.  My  imagination 
ran  away  with  me.  I  fancied  the  assassin  conceal- 
ing his  face  with  a  crape  mask;  I  f4ucied  him 
approaching  the  bed,  with  stealthy  steps ;  I  fan- 
cied him  examining  the  keenness  of  his  murderous 

weapon;  I  fancied  .     Heavens!  it  was  no 

fancy !  It  was  no  trick  of  the  ims^gination  !  I 
heard  a  souc^d  as  of  the  sharpening  of  a  knife. 
Oh,  it  was  horrible — ^horrible  !  I  could  bear  the 
suspense  no  longer.  I  determined  to  see  what 
was  going  on.  With  sinuous,  noiseless  movements 
I  drew  myself  nearer  to  the  side  of  the  bed ;  and, 
moving  the  drapery  a  little,  peeped  out.  No,  my 
ears  had  not  deceived  me.  There  was  the  man 
standing,  without  his  coat,  at  the  little  toilette- 
table;  and  his  sinewy  arm,  bared  to  the  elbow, 
was  busUy  sharpening  some  weapon  which  flashed 
brightly  in  the  candle-light.  The  man  was  the 
same ;  and  yet  he  looked  different.  There  were 
the  somewhat  rounded  shoulders,  the  hooked  nose, 
and  the  half-cJQsed,  restlpss  eyes ;  but  something 
was  changed.  I  saw  what  it  was!  The  great 
whiskers  and  dark  bushy  hair  had  been  removed, 
and  were  Ijring  on  the  table  before  him ;  his  own 
hair  was  light;  thin,  {^^d  straggling,  and  his  &og 
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as  bare  as  my  lumd.     The  man's  appearance  was  ] 
altogether  chunged. 

I  saw  no  more  for  some  minutes ;  terror  and 
loss  of  blood  nearly  overpowered  me ;  the  room 
BWiim  around;  sparks  of  fire  danced  before  my 
e\  es ;  and  the  floor  heaved  and  set.     I  was  almost 
on  the  point  of  swooning  away,  but  roused  myself 
with  a  great  effort,  and,  after  a  while,  mustered 
suffitdent  courage  again  to  look  forth.     The  man 
was  then  standing  at  the  window,  gazing  as  I 
had  gazed  upon  the  moonlit  church  and  graye- 
yurd.     What  was  he  waiting  for  ?     What  was  he 
looking  there  for  ?     A  ponsiderable  time  had  now 
elapsed,  and  he  had  not  approached  the  bed.     Not 
Boeing  my  clothes  lying  about,  did  he  think  that 
I  had  not  yet  reached  the  room  ?     Or,  believing 
that  I  was  quietly  asleep,  was  he  waiting  until 
the  household  should  be  sunk  more  deeply  in 
slumber  ?  or  was  he  considering  what  he  should 
do  with  the  body ;  or  maturing  a  plan  for  burying 
it,  after  the  moon  had  gone  down,  in  that  church- 
yard ?     Ah !  a  thought  struck  me !    His  back 
was  towards  the  bed ;  I  was  between  him  and 
the  door ;  the  bed- curtain  would  conceal  me  from 
view.     Might  it  not  be  possible  to  creep  out  from 
my  hiding-place,  and  escape,  undiscovered,  from 
the  room  while  he  was  gazing  from  the  window  ? 
Yes,  I  would  try.    But  what  rf  he  should  turn,  and 
catch  me  in  the  very  act !     The  thought  was  a 
foretaste  of  his  knife  driven  to  my  heart.     Still 
I  would  make  the  attempt.     I  might  have  ac- 
complislied  it  in  the  time  which  I  had  already 
spent  in  thinking  of  it ;  every  moment  decreased 
my  chance  of  success.      I  crawled  towards  the 
side  of  the  bed  nearest  the  door,  poked  my  head 
forth,  and  listened.     All  was  right.     The  man 
was  still  at  the  window.     I  strung  up  my  nerves 
lor  the  daring  adventure;    and,  after  one  mo- 
ment's further  pause,  drew  myself  on,  until  at 
length  my  whole  person  was  beyond  the  friendly 
shelter  of  the  bed.     I  was  about  to  raise  myself 
to  my  feet,  and  pursue  my  way ;  a  few  moments 
more  would  have  placed  me  in  safety,  when  at 
this  very  juncture  the  man  turned  abruptly  from 
the  window,  and  walked  quickly  across  the  room. 
In  an  instant  I  was  again  beneath  the  bed, 
quaking  among  the  cobwebs. 

The  assassin  walked  several  times  across  the 
room,  and  then  approached  the  bed-side.  The 
moment  was  come !  The  knife  was  prepared ! 
I  could  see,  in  my  mind's  eye,  the  dark,  savage 
face  of  the  murderer,  as  he  stooped  over  the  bed, 
and  tl^e  bright  blade  of  his  uplifted  weapon. 

Th<^  blow  was  not  struck.  I  heard  the  short, 
quick  catch  of  the  breath  which  proclaimed  the 
assassin's  anger,  disappointment,  or  surprise,  at 
not  finding  his  victim.  He  paused  for  a  moment 
ty  the  bed-side,  and  then  turned  away.  I  began 
again  to  experience  some  little  feeling  of  hope. 
No  doubt,  he  thought  that  I  was  not  in  the  room, 
that  I  had  gone  to  some  other  chamber  than  that 
to  which  he  thought  he  had  dogged  me.  He 
might  go  away,  or  he  might  —  gracious  heaven  ! 
No !  1  recollected  now  that,  on  first  entering  the 
room,  I  had  put  my  hat  and  my  great  coat  (rather 
a  peculiar  one),  on  the  bed,  and  had  taken  my 


night-cap  from  my  pocket,  and  laid  it  on  the  pil- 
low. He  must  have  seen  them ;  and  they  would 
be  enough  to  tell  him  that  I  was  not  far  off.  Yes, 
he  was  only  gone  to  search  the  closets !  I  heard 
him  open  one  after  another.  I  heard  him  come 
to  the  one  where  the  clothes  were  hanging,  and  I 
heard  the  dresses  rustle,  as  he  searched  to  dis- 
cover whether  I  was  concealed  behind  them.  I 
even  heard  him  mutter  to  himself, 

"  Confound  it !  I  can*t  make  this  out.*' 
Again  he  approached  the  bed,  and  stooped. 
Heavens!  what  a  moment  was  that!  He  was 
about  to  search  under  it.  The  vallance  was  lifted. 
The  dark,  pitiless  face  appeared  at  the  opening ! 
My  blood  froze  in  my  veins;  my  heart  almost 
ceased  to  beat.  In  that  moment  I  suffered  a  life, 
an  eternity  of  horror.  I  saw  the  hooked-nose, 
the  lowering  brow,  every  line,  every  lineament 
of  the  stem  countenance,  as  plainly  as  I  had  seen 
them  in  the  room  below.  But  how  was  this? 
His  eye  did  not  rest  on  me !  he  did  not  drag  me 
from  my  concealment.  He  growled,  "Where 
the  devil  is  my  valise  ? "  and  felt  for  it  with  his 
hand.  I  had  knocked  it  aside.  Once  his  fingers 
almost  touched  me.  He  retired,  and  a  gleam 
of  hope  revived  my  almost  lifeless  spirit.  The 
room  was  in  light,  but  under  the  bed  was  dark- 
ness. He  had  not  seen  mo  !  I  might  yet  escape ! 
Alas !  no.  He  had  gone  but  to  fetch  the  candle ; 
he  was  returning  with  it.  Now,  indeed,  all  chance 
of  safety  had  ficd.  Again  he  knelt :  again  the 
drapery  was  lifted ;  again  the  dark  face  appeared ; 
but  this  time  its  expression  changed.  The  candle 
threw  its  light  beneath  the  bed,  and  I  was  as 
plainly  revealed  to  him  as  he  was  to  me.  With 
a  low  cry,  probably  of  vengeance,  he  started  back. 
Despair  lent  me  energy ;  and,  determined  to  make 
one  last  struggle  for  life,  I  started  from  my  con- 
cealment, sprang  to  my  feet,  and  confronted  him. 
He  stepped  back  a  pace,  and  I  rushed  to  the  door ; 
but  the  villain  was  too  quick  for  me ;  his  hand 
was  on  my  throat,  and  his  sinewy  arm  hurled  me 
with  violence  back.  I  sent  forth  one  shrill,  ago- 
nized scream,  one  loud  cry  of  "  murder !"  which 
made  the  old  house  ring ;  and  then  overpowered 
nature  gave  way,  and — 1  knew  no  more. 

It  may,  perhieips,  be  thought  that  I  am  closing 
my  story  rather  abruptly ;  but  I  shall  merely  add 

the  following  extract  from  the  JB Msrald, 

published  two  or  three  days  after  my  adventure. 

**  CuBious  Apprehtsksion  op  a  Dkpaulter, — 
Folly  catchtng  Rogueet  as  it  Flies. — On  Thurs- 
day last,  the  frequenters  of  our  police-court  were 
amused  by  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  yet 
laughable,  cases  that  have  come  forward  there  for 
some  time.  Frederick  Darby,  alias  John  Smith, 
was  charged  by  Peter  Crump,  a  linendraper's  as- 
sistant, with  an  attempt  to  murder  him  in  his 
bed-chamber  at  the  Blue  Boar  Hotel.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  prisoner,  a  dark-looking,  strong- 
built  man,  had  been  staying  at  the  Blue  Boar 
for  two  or  three  days;  and  had  attracted  some 
notice  by  a  certain  restless  and  suspicious,  yet 
silent  and  almost  sullen  manner.  On  the  Wed- 
nesday evening,  he  had  his  luggage  carried  away 
by  two  watermen,  and  paid  his  bill,  saying  that 
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he  should  leave  early  the  next  morning.  On  the 
same  day  (Wednesday)  complainant  arrived  at 
the  Bine  Boar,  and,  in  company  with  the  pri- 
soner and  others,  passed  the  evening  in  the 
smoking-room,  where  (being  a  young  man  of 
weak  intellect)  he  pretended  to  be  a  legal  gentle- 
man, or  an  inspector  of  detective  police,  or  some- 
thing of  the  sort ;  and  also,  having  drank  a  little, 
boasted  of  having  a  large  sum  of  money  with 
him.  At  the  same  time  he,  too,  was  much  im- 
pressed by  the  silence  and  reserve  of  prisoner. 
After  the  rest  of  the  company  had  left — it  being 
then  late  at  night — complainant  and  prisoner, 
while  alone  together  in  the  smoking-room,  appear 
to  have  had  a  quarrel ;  and,  by  complainant's  ac- 
count, prisoner  committed  a  violent  assault  upon 
him,  and  threatened  to  knock  his  brains  out.  At 
all  events,  he  (complainant)  was  so  terrified  that 
he  at  once  left  the  room ;  and,  it  being  very  late, 
determined  to  retire  to  rest.  The  chambermaid, 
being  somewhat  unwell,  had  gone  to  bed,  and  had 
left  directions  with  boots  to  show  complainant  to 
his  room;  but  boots,  who  was  rather  sleepy  at 
the  time  he  received  his  instractions,  instead  of 
showing  complainant  the  room  which  had  been 
destined  for  him,  put  him  into  that  of  prisoner. 
Thither  the  latter,  who  knew  his  own  room,  soon 
followed,  quite  ignorant  as  to  who  had  preceded 
him;  and  complainant,  happening  to  see  him 
approach,  took  it  into  his  head  that  he  was  going 
to  be  robbed  and  murdered,  and,  for  safety,  con- 
cealed himself  under  the  bed.  (Complainant's 
evidence,  and  his  account  of  the  terrors  he  endured 
whilst  lying  perdu  under  the  bed,  convulsed  the 
court  with  roars  of  laughter,  in  which  not  even 
the  Bench  could  refrain  from  joining;  especially 
when  he  related  the  horror  he  had  Mt  at  seeing 
prisoner  sharpen  a  murderous  weapon,  which,  after 
all,  tamed  out  to  be  a  razor  with  which  he  had 
been  going  to  shave.)  About  half-past  one  or  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  whole  household  was 
arooaed  by  screams  and  cries  of  ''murder"  issuing 
from,  the  room  in  question;  and  the  inmates, 
rushing  to  the  spot  in  their  night-clothes  and  all 
manner  of  deshabille,  found  complainant  lying  on 
the  floor  in  a  swoon,  covered  with  dust,  and  with 
his  £ace  besmeared  with  blood  from  a  cut  in  the 
forehead.  On  his  recovery,  he  stated  that  prisoner 
had  attempted  to  murder  him ;  and,  after  a  long 
aearch,  the  said  prisoner  was  dragged,  black  and 
grimy,  from  a  coal- cellar  in  which  he  had  con- 
cealed himself  . 

But  now  comes  the  strangest  part  of  the  story. 
In  the  investigation  which  ensued  respecting  the 
attempt  to  murder,  it  chanced  to  be  discovered 


that,  though  there  was  no  foundation  whatever 
for  the  charge,  prisoner,  who  had  given  his  name 
as  Smith,  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  Frederick 
Darby,  the  confidential  clerk  in  the  banking 
house  of  Messrs.  BUI  and  Bond,  whose  embezzle- 
ment of  the  large  sum  of  £8,000  was  reported  in 
one  of  our  late  impressions.  He  was  on  his  way 
to  New  York,  for  which  place  he  was  about  to 
sail  next  morning,  in  the  Queen  of  the  West.  It 
appeared  that  the  fright  was  mutual ;  for,  strange 
to  say, — but  guilt  is  ever  suspicious, — pri- 
soner had,  from  complainant's  conversation,  taken 
it  into  his  head  that  he  (complainant)  was  one  of 
the  detective  police  force,  sent  to  apprehend  him. 
His  suspicions  had  been  afterwards  lulled,  if  not 
entirely  removed;  but  happening  to  look  under 
his  bed  before  retiring  to  rest,  he  found  com- 
plainant concealed  there  ;  his  fears,  perhaps  very 
naturaUy,  returned  in  a  moment  with  increased 
force,  and  at  the  very  moment  when  complainant 
was  screaming  for  help,  the  cause  of  his  terror 
was  running  away,  as  fast  as  his  legs  could  carry 
him,  and  burying  himself  in  the  coal-hole.  The 
cut  in  complainant's  forehead,  (a  very  slight  one), 
was  caused,  as  he  himself  admitted,  by  striking  it 
as  he  was  hastily  concealing  himself  under  the 
bed ;  the  alleged  assault  in  the  smoking-room 
proved  to  be  a  mere  trifle;  and,  altogether, 
the  charge  of  an  attempt  to  murder,  rested  solely 
on  the  nervous  and  groundless  terrors  of  this  silly 
draper's  assistant.  Darby,  however,  was  of  course 
sent  back  to  the  place  whence  he  came ;  and  the 
good  ship.  Queen  of  the  West,  ploughs  the  salt  sea 
waves  without  him.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  folly, 
timidity,  and  silly  boastings  of  Crump,  the  com- 
plainant. Darby  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
got  away ;  as  he  had  taken  his  measures  so  well, 
that  the  police  were  on  quite  a  wrong  scent ;  and, 
indeed,  it  was  supposed  that  he  had  already  left 
the  country  from  another  port,  and  for  another 
destination.  Thus  does  it  sometimes  happen  that, 
by  the  means  of  fools,  those  things  are  brought 
about  which  wise  men  fail  to  accomplish." 


Of  course,  I  shall  prosecute  the  editor  of  the 

B Herald   for    defamation    of    character. 

"  Silly  draper's  assistant,"  inde<d !  **  FollV, 
timidity,  and  silly  boastings  of  Crump,  the  com- 
plainant," indeed !  You,  reader,  who  have  perused 
this,  may  be  able  to  say  something  about  it; 
and  I  shall  probably  subpoena  you  to  attend  as  an 

evidence.     Let  the  editor  of  the  B HerM 

beware! 
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DOMESTiC. 

The  resignatioli  of  Lord  Palmerston  is  the  subjccfc 
of  deep  regret  to  a  large  portion  of  the  people  of 
England.  The  experience  he  has  acquired  in  po- 
litical affairs  and  his  decidedly  English  character, 
liaye  induced  a  confidence  in  the  administratioli 
of  affairs  which  is  lost  by  his  withdrawal.  We 
could  hare  wished  that  he  had  been  at  the  head 
of  the  foreign  department,  in  which  he  had  for  a 
long  p&hod  successMly  conducted  our  affairs  with 
foreign  powers;  but  even  as  a  Hotne  Secretary, 
his  weight  and  influence  in  the  cabinet  were  of 
iio  ordinary  kind  i  and  we  might  be  sure  that  no 
undue  foreign  influence  would  be  allowed  to  pre- 
vail over  3ie  interests  of  the  British  empire, 
whilst  he  remained  attached  to  it.  We  can  only 
express  our  hope^  that  we  shall  yet  seo  him  in  a 
position  to  take  the  lead  in  the  Cabinet,  in  those 
affairs  especially  which  bring  us  in  contact  with 
the  nations  of  continental  Europe. 

On  the  Eastern  Question,  the  British  Govem- 
meiit  appears  tb  be  ou  the  best  understanding 
with  the  four  great  powers  of  the  Continent ;  for 
both  Austria  and  Prussia  have  now  joined  with 
England  and  France  in  the  unprofltable  business 
of  ptotocolling  the  ]?forthem  Despot.  We  have 
some  faith  in  the  siticerity  of  Prussia,  in  thus 
coming  forward  to  unitd  with  the  two  latter  Qo- 
remments  in  redressing  an  dnotmous  wrong ;  but 
we  have  no  such  faith  in  Austria.  Her  leaning 
to  the  Russian  side  of  the  question  is  not  only 
the  natural  consequence  of  the  sympathy  which 
all  despots  feel  for  each  other^  but  it  is  strength- 
ened by  gratitude  for  past  assistance,  and  fear  of 
future  punishment  if  she  heartily  took  the  side  of 
the  Porte. 

The  com  trade  is  forced  upon  us  this  season,  as 
one  of  the  most  important  topics  of  the  day.  In 
the  face  of  an  Arrival  iii  the  port  of  London  alone 
of  a  hundred  thousand  quarters  of  wheat,  in  one 
week,  that  gtaiU  advanbed  3s.  to  48.  per  quarter, 
and  thAt,  just  Upon  the  eve  of  Christmas,  wheU 
the  markets  Are  usudlly  drooping,  or  at  least  sta- 
tionary. This  WJls  occasiotied  by  the  operations 
bf  tile  French  merchants.  Who,  as  soon  as  prices 
gav0  way  here,  which  they  did  in  the  beginning 
of  December,  began  to  purchase  on  our  markets. 
In  addition  to  which,  our  supplies  from  the  Black 
Sea,  from  whence  we  expected  to  obtain  large 
importations,  have  not  amoimted  to  one-tenth  of 
what  has  been  shipped  from  thence,  the  bulk 
having  gone  to  Marseilles  and  other  Mediter- 
ranean ports,  for  consumption,  and  not  for  re- 
exportation, as  in  past  years.  The  Turkish  Go- 
vernment, also,  have  issued  orders  that  no  more 
com  shall  be  exported  from  any  Turkish  port 
north  of  the  Balkan,  until  after  the  next  harvest ; 
and  the  stores  of  wheat  and  Indian  rnm.  at  Ga- 
latz  and  Ibraila  have  been  seized  by  the  liubai  lus. 


It  is,  therefore,  only  to  the  United  States  and  Ca^ 
nada  that  we  can  look  for  a  supply  of  com  to 
make  up  our  deficiency. 

Notwithstanding  the  present  threatening  aspefct 
of  affairs,  the  meeting  of  Parliament  "for  thd 
dispatch  of  business"  will  probably  not  take  place 
before  the  usual  timcj  namely,  the  beginning  of 
February.  Our  Government  take  things  easy; 
and  no  doubt  it  would  be  a  great  'annoyance  to  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  Parliament,  to  be  cur- 
tailed of  their  holidays  for  the  sake  of  the  Turks. 
The  Ministry,  however,  would  incur  a  heavy 
responsibility,  by  suffering  the  War  to  commence 
with  llussia,  without  assembling  the  two  Houses. 
In  fact,  the  "  Eastern  question"  is  aS  much  a 
British  as  a  Tiirkish  one ;  for  the  possession  of 
Constantinople  by  llussia  would  effectually^  shut 
us  out  of  the  Black  Sea,  as  well  as  materially  inter- 
fere with  our  commerce  and  influence  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

The  investigation  into  the  affairs  of  the  London 
Cdt^oration  goes  on  swimmingly ;  and  if  those 
who  have  taken  it  in  hand,  to  wit,  the  Government, 
have  moral  nerve  enough  to  foUow  it  out,  the 
present,  or  rather  the  next  year,  will  form  an  eta 
in  mch*opolitan  regeneration.  It  was  said  of 
deans  and  chapters  bv  a  bishop,  that  the  only 
busiiless  the  dean  had  to  do,  was  to  invite  the 
chapter  to  dinner ;  whilst  the  only  busiUess  of  thd 
chapter  was  to  accept  the  invitation  1  But  what 
is  the  business  of  the  corporation,  as  a  body,  be- 
yond a  similar  process?  The  opposition  to  a^l 
reform,  so  strenuously  maintained  by  them,  their 
resistance  to  the  removal  of  the  nuisances  which 
abound  in  the  city  —  Smithfield  Market,  fbr  in- 
stance— and  their  greediness  in  surreptitiously 
obtaining  a  bill  to  extend  the  collection  of  thb 
coal  duty  to  twenty  miles  out  of  the  city,  so  AS  td 
include  the  railways,  are  specimens  of  their  tacticS. 
Well,  all  things  must  come  to  aU  end,  aud  we 
hope  the  corporation  of  London  will  not  be  fot- 
gottcn  in  the  forthcoming  Beforai  Bill  bf  Lord 
John  Russell,  and  that  it  will  make  clean  work 
with  it. 

The  "strikes"  in  the  Nortli  continue  With 
litdc  abatement,  and  the  "  tum-outs,"  or  their 
committees,  begin  to  resort  to  the  very  despotism 
of  which  they  complain.  According  to  the 
"  Times,"  a  poor  Woman  was  called  upon  to  pay 
the  tax  to  support  the  men  on  strike.  She  had 
not  enough  to  purchase  bread  for  her  family;  but 
this  made  no  difference,  she  must  pay,  or  take  the 
consequence.  She  refused,  and  an  order  was 
given  by  the  committee  to  stop  her  loom — and  the 
loom  was  stopped. 

If  matters  continue  to  proceed  in  this  spirit  the 
"  tum-outs  "  will  lose  the  public  sympathy,  and 
can  succeed  only  in  raining  themselves  and  de- 
stroying the  commerce  of  the  country;  for  no 
mill-owner    or  other  employer  would  continue 
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bnsiliess  under  the  control  of  his  workmen.  "We 
admit  that  labour  is  as  necessary  to  capital  as 
capital  is  to  labour ;  but  both  have  their  duties 
and  responsibilities,  as  well  as  rights ;  and  whilst 
they  haf  e  mutual  interests,  their  functions  and 
position  have  been  distin6t  ever  since  the  ctcation, 
and  must  continue  so. 

"We  have  again  to  record  the  loss  of  several 
steam  vessels  by  collision,  &c.  The  HuU  and 
Hamburg  steamer,  Marshall,  as  is  supposed,  ran 
into  a  Inrig  at  the  mouth  of  the  Humber,  and  re- 
ceived so  much  damage  that,  according  to  the 
belief  of  the  master  of  the  brig,  she  went  down 
with  all  on  board.  The  brig  was  so  much  injured 
that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  she  reached  Hull 
by  the  aid  of  a  steamer.  There  were  about  sixty- 
fire  persons  on  board  the  Marshall,  fbrty-seren  df 
whom  were  passengers. 

The  Gravesend  and  London  steamer,  Meteor, 
was  run  into  by  the  Sylph,  an  Irish  steamer^  on 
the  20th  ult.,  and  went  down  in  a  few  moments. 
Fortunately,  no  one  was  lost,  although  all  the 
passengers  were  below  at  the  time  of  the  collision. 

In  the  Irish  Channel  the  storms  have  been  very 
violent,  and  several  accidents  have  happened  on 
the  Irish  coast.  Two  vessels  were  sunk  in  the 
harbour  at  Kingstowil  in  consequence  of  collisions 
occasioned  by  the  fury  of  the  storm. 

The  Dublin  Exhibition  Building  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  winter  garden,  and  is  visited  by 
great  numbers.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Dargan  is  a 
loser  to  the  amount  of  fifteen  thousand  pounds  by 
the  Exhibition ! 

In  Scotland,  the  agitation  for  "justice  "  is  con- 
tinaed  in  a  calm  and  moderate  tone^  calculated  to 
make  tai  impression  tipdn  the  Government. 

OOLONIAL. 

The  accounts  from  Australia  Would  border  on 
the  incredible,  were  it  not  that  of  late  years  it  is 
more  difficult  to  know  What  to  doubt  than  what 
to  believe.  The  diggers  at  Geelong  have  pitched 
upon  a  table  of  gold  at  from  100  to  150  feet  depth 
from  the  surface,  the  yield  from  which  would 
satisfy  old  Midas  himself.  A  few  men,  in  three 
days,  took  out  18,000  ounces  of  gold,  one  of  the 
"nuggets"  weighing  190  pounds,  and  every  tub- 
fall  of  soil  containing  pounds'  weight  of  metal. 
At  Ballarat,  too,  three  men,  in  six  days,  obtained 
3,200  ounces,  and,  in  general,  the  diggers,  who 
had  flocked  to  these  new  beds  of  gold,  were  doing 
wonders.  In  the  meanwhile  there  has  been  a 
serious  disturbance  amongst  the  diggers,  who,having 
demanded,  vi  et  armis,  that  the  duty  for  license 
ehould  be  reduced  from  thirty  shillings  to  ten 
shillings  per  month,  Mr.  Latrobe,  the  governor, 
first  refused,  point  blank,  to  make  any  reduction, 
and  then,  in  a  panic  of  fear,  took  off  the  whole  of 
the  tax.  The  effect  of  this  triumph  on  the  very 
peculiar  class  by  whom  it  has  been  obtained,  can- 
not but  be  most  prejudicial  to  the  future  good 
government  of  the  colony.  Neither  the  police 
force  nor  the  military  are  adequate  to  such  an 
emergency  ;  and  the  almost  lawless  state  by  which 
the  colonies  were  previously  distinguished,  is  not 
likely  to  be  unpfdVed  by  this  sioister  occurrence. 


In  the  meanwhile,  the  value  of  agricultural 
produce  is  yielding  a  large  return  to  the  farmers. 
Sheep,  that  sold  a  short  time  ago  at  ten  shillings, 
now  fetch  thirty;  and  the  export  of  wool  this 
year,  contrary  to  aU  expectation,  will  be  three 
million  pounds  more  than  in  1852.* 

The  Indian  news  is  void  of  satisfactory  intelli- 
gence. The  Burmese  are  waiting,  it  is  said,  for 
the  subsidence  of  the  waters  of  the  IrraWttddy,  to 
attack  the  British  troops  with  their  whole  force. 
The  banditti  (Dacoits)  still  continued  to  annoy 
the  British  settlements,  being  stimulated  by  the 
Burmese  duthorities.  It  appears  the  King  of  AvA 
is  held  in  check  by  a  powerful  war  party,  whd 
will  not  allow  him  to  remain  at  peace,  which  is 
hifl  desire. 

The  murderer  of  Colonel  Mackeson  was  executed 
at  Peshawur,  on  the  1st  October. 

The  declaratioli  of  war  against  England  by  the 
Shah  of  Persia  will,  probably,  have  some  effect  in 
British  India,  or,  at  least,  in  those  provinces 
hostile  to  our  rule. 

At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  public  mind  is 
still  agitated  by  the  pending  question  of  the 
Orange  Biver  Sovereignty.  Sir  George  Clerk,  it 
appears,  has  ftdl  powers  to  act,  and  is  collecting 
information  before  he  decides.  The  colonists  fear 
that  if  the  Gt)vemment  withdraw  their  protection, 
the  Boors  wiU  instantly  come  and  re-possess  them- 
selves of  the  lands  which  they  abandoned,  and 
also  that  the  Kaflto  will  again  prove  trouble-* 
some. 

Prom  British  America  there  Is  no  newd  of  im- 
portance. All  the  colonies  there  are  steadily  ad- 
vancing in  prosperity,  and  are  locking  foiward  to 
the  completion  of  the  railway  lines  to  connect 
them  more  closely  with  each  other. 

FOBEieir. 

In  Prance,  as  herfe,  the  general  attention  U 
directed  to  the  '*  Eastern  Question,"  and  it  would 
appear,  that  Louis  Napoleon  (the  Prench  Gbvern- 
ment !)  is  far  more  decided  on  it  than  our  owil 
Government.  It  is  said  that  ho  has  demanded  a 
full  explanation  of  the  intentions  of  Austria, 
whether  she  is  or  is  not  playing  a  false  game 
with  the  British  and  French  Governments  by 
creating  delay,  and  thus  enabling  Bussia  to  com- 
plete her  plans  of  aggression  and  hostility  against 
Turkey. 

By  one  of  those  strange  whirls,  which  the 
wheel  of  Portune  sometimes  nmkes,  poor  Marshal 
Key,  who  was  shot  for  changing  sides  once  too 
often,  has  had  a  statue  erected  to  his  memory  on 
the  very  spot  where  he  perished  thirty-eight 
years  ago.     Telle  est  la  vie  !  as  the  moralists  dfty. 

'*  *  Treason  does  never  prosper.'   What's  the  reason  ? 
Why,  when  it  prospers^  none  dare  call  it  treason." 

A  grand  move  has  been  mfide  by  the  ex-royal 
Legithnists.  They  have  actually  amalgamated, 
and,  we  suppose,  intend  to  "  strike."  They  say 
that  Louis  Napoleon  is  frightened  at  tliis  move- 
ment of  the  expelled  families ;  but  we  cannot  be- 
lieve it.  The  day  fof  Another  restoration  of  an 
iiicurihle  dynasty  is  gone  for  over,  and  the  ex- 
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royals  may  much  more  safely  sit  themselves  down 
as  honest  ladies  and  gentlemen,  than  stir  up  a 
nest  of  hornets  to  no  purpose  except  to  be  them- 
selves  the  first  victims.  These  things  are  better 
understood  in  France  than  they  were  in  1815. 

The  affair  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  or  rather 
Europe,  increases  in  interest  every  day.  At  Ka- 
lafat,  the  Turks  have  strongly  entrenched  them- 
selves, in  such  a  way  as  to  command  the  road  into 
the  provinces  when  the  time  comes.  The  Rus 
sians  have  concentrated  their  force  at  Bucharest, 
with  the  front  of  their  army  towards  Silistria. 
Several  smart  actions  have  taken  place,  but  with- 
out any  decided  results  in  that  quarter. 

In  Asia,  the  war  is  raging  with  varied  success. 
In  the  first  instance,  the  Turks  had  the  advantage 
in  several  actions ;  but  at  Achalzic,  on  the  borders 
of  Turkish  Armenia,  they  were  defeated  by  the 
Bussian  General  Andronikoff,  and  left  1,600  dead 
on  the  field  of  battle.  The  whole  of  the  Cauca- 
sian tribes  are  now  on  the  move,  and  will  take 
part  against  the  Russians.  Schamyl,  the  Cir- 
cassian chief,  has  already  attacked  and  taken 
several  Russian  fortresses,  and  is  said  to  have  de- 
feated the  Russian  General  Orhanoff,  with  a  corps 
of  15,000  men.  The  Persian  Government,  at  the 
instigation  of  Russia,  has  declared  war  against 
Turkey,  and  also,  it  is  said,  against  England.  This 
will  add  an  important  feature  to  the  war  in  Asia, 
by  bringing  a  large  number  of  combatants  into 
the  field,  and  throwing  a  preponderance  into  the 
Russian  scale.  It  will  also,  if  the  latter  fact  bo 
correct,  hasten  the  necessity  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment taking  a  more  decided  part  in  the  contest. 

This,  too,  will  probably  be  the  result  of  the 
destruction  of  a  part  of  the  Turkish  fieet  at 
Sinope  by  that  of  Russia,  under  the  command  of 
Admiral  l^achimoff,  which  appears  to  have  been 
efiected  as  much  by  treachery  as  hard  fighting. 
The  Turkish  division  of  the  fleet  under  Osman 
Pacha  was  lying  at  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Sinope. 
It  consisted  of  thirteen  ships,  namely,  four 
frigates,  two  corvettes,  two  steamers,  and  three 
or  four  small  vessels.     These  were  attacked  by  a 


large  Russian  force,  consisting  of  three  line-of- 
battle  ships,  and  several  frigates  and  corvettes, 
when  a  dreadful  engagement  ensued,  in  which 
the  Russians  destroyed  aU  the  Turkish  ships  ex- 
cept one,  which  escaped  early  in  the  engagement. 
The  Turkish  admiral  was  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner,  and  4,000  of  the  Turks"  were  killed. 
It  is  said  that  the  Russians  hoisted  British 
colours,  and  thus  deceived  the  Turks.  The  as- 
sailants, however,  did  not  come  off  scatheless,  for 
the  Turks  fought  with  the  most  determined 
bravery,  and  the  batteries  on  the  shore  were 
brought  into  play.  One  of  the  Russian  liners  and 
another  smaller  vessel  were  destroyed,  and  their 
whole  fleet  a  good  deal  crippled. 

A  division  of  the  combined  fleets  has  gone  to 
Sinope  to  inquire  into  the  facts  of  the  case,  and 
the  result  is  waited  for  with  much  anxietv.  In 
the  meanwhile,  another  attempt  is  making  to 
bring  the  Czar  to  terms,  but  probably  with  little 
success. 

The  Chinese  revolution  is  progressing.  Shan- 
ghae  and  Amoy  are  still  in  possession  of  the  insur- 
gents, and  Canton  is  threatened.  ^  There  is  a  report 
that  the  Emperor  had  fled  and  abdicated  the 
throne,  but  it  wants  confirmation.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  Tartar  dynasty  is,  to  all  appearance, 
doomed  to  fall. 

The  American  President's  Message  has  reached 
this  country,  and,  as  usual,  gives  a  heart-stirring 
account  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Union.  A  large 
excess  of  revenue,  with  no  debt  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government,  places  the  States  in  a  position 
that  may  well  excite  the  envy  of  the  effete  and 
worn  out  mw-governments  of  Continental  Europe. 
Freedom  is  the  only  certain  specific  for  insuring 
national  greatness  and  prosperity ;  and  if  Brother 
Jonathan  would  but  do  to  others  as  he  would  be 
done  imto,  namely,  emancipate  his  black  slaves, 
he  would  be  the  greatest  man  on  earth.  But  that 
blot  on  his  escutcheon  spoils  all ;  and  we  regret  to 
see  that  President  Pierce  has  damaged  his  reputa- 
tion by  assuming  as  a  fact,  that  the  slavery  question 
is  settled  by  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill. 
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Flotsam  and  Jetsam.  A  Cargo  of  Christmas  Rhyme. 
By  HooKANiT  Bee,  Esquire.  London  :  Saunders 
and  Otley.     1853. 

We  don't  care  how  often  the  surging  tide  of  litera- 
ture washes  into  the  snug  little  cove  in  which  we 
happen  to  be  sitting  just  now  such  merry  waifs 
as  this  amusing  little  volume.  Such  a  spicy  cargo 
does  not  come  to  port  every  day,  and  we  relish  it 
80  well  that  we  shall  make  the  most  of  it,  and  let 
our  readers  share  in  the  treat.  We  know  they 
will  thank  ub  for  it :  they  have  laughed  so  often 
^t  the  witty  htunoor  of  the  writer  in  our  own 


colunms,  that  we  feel  sure  they  will  be  ready  to 
welcome  him  in  his  new  Christmas  garb  of  red 
and  gold,  and  hasten  to  lay  upon  their  drawing- 
room  tables  a  volume  which  contains  such  season- 
able provocatives  to  merriment  as — 

THE  ROSE  OF  BASSORA. 

A  BALLAD   OF   TBUE   LOVE. 

"  My  loTe  Is  like  the  red,  red  rone." -^  Old  Song, 

• 

A  LONG  time  ago  lived  a  wealthy  Bashaw, 
Who  ruled  the  fine  town  of  Bassora ; 

His  word,  m  a  matter  of  course,  was  the  law, 
His  beautiftil  daughter's  name — Laura. 
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Her  figure  was  fine,  and  her  face  was  divine, 

In  profile  the  rarest  Circassian : 
While  her  fingers  and  feet  were  so  cruelly  neat. 

They'd  have  stirred  a  brass  monkey  to  passion. 

Now  a  prince  to  provide  for  so  dainty  a  bride, 
Was  the  one  thing  that  puzzled  his  life  out; 

If  a  suitor  applied  who  ofiended  his  pride, 
The  haughty  old  boy'd  whip  his  knife  out. 

**By  gad,  sir ! "  he'd  say—"  if  you  don't  march  away 
TYus  moment — here  goes  at  your  vitals ! 

A  man  mast  bring  tin,  my  daughter  to  win. 
With  at  least  his  half-hundred  of  titles ! " 

Is  it  needful  to  tell  that  this  brilliant  young  belle 

Had  her  own  little  notions,  in  private  ? 
That  her  mind  had  been  clear,  on^one  point  for  a  year. 

Just  the  point  papa  couldn't  anive  at? 

Of  coarse  not.    The  fact  is,  she'd  long  put  in  practice 

A  sadly  an  dutiful  scheme. 
With  a  handsome  young  Persian — lier  father's  aversion, 

Who  wrote  billets-doux  by  the  ream. 

From  bright  Ispahan  came  this  polished  young  man, 

A  Sheik,  rather  highly  connected ; 
Stay,  I  can  cram  his  name  in — 'twas  Iky-ben-j&men, 

UniversaUy  loved  and  respected. 

When  the  stars  on  the  river  were  all  in  a  quiver, 

A  "■  funny  "  would  come  gliding  down 
To  a  certain  snug  bower,  and  wait  there  an  hour, 

Then  shoot  away  back  to  the  town. 

I  know  not,  alas !  how  the  thing  came  to  pass, 

Some  people  suspicions  mil  harbour; 
But  one  cloudy  night,  with  his  eyes  very  bright, 

Papa  sat  alone  in  the  arbour. 

Down  glided  the  boat — "  She's  there ! "  from  afloat 
Game  a  whisper; — "  My  rose  of  Bassora! 

Good  lord,  what  a  squeeze !  oh,  gently  love,  please ! 
Lei  oo  my  nose !  oh,  I  say !  Laura  !" 

How  quick  the  transition  from  transports  Elysian ! 

The  angriy  Bashaw  was  quite  brutal. 
Ten  slaves,  at  his  beck,  took  the  Sheik  by  the  neck, 

Till  resistance  was  perfectly  futile. 

"  To  the  dungeon,  men,  lead  him !    Be  sure  yon  don*t 
feed  him ! 

To-morrow  he  dies —before  breakfast ! 
For  a  warning  to  all  on  my  daughter  who  call, 

111  make  in  a  halter  his  neck  fast." 

So  svore  the  Bashaw,  by  his  Prophet  and  Law, 

In  tones  which  were  perfectly  frightful; 
And  nobody  doubted  the  Sheik  would  be  knouted, 

And  hung  the  next  day  before  nightfall. 

Kext  morning,  however,  his  vizier  so  clever 
Said,  "Pray  sir,  think  twice  ere  you  job  him. 

His  Mends  are  of  might,  and  they're  safe  to  show  fight ; — 
They've  pitched  a  big  camp  up  at  Tchob-im !" 

The  tyrant  cried,  "  Well !  Let  his  friends  go  to— dwell 
Where  they  please  !  you're  aware  that  I've  sworn  it. 

Would  yon  hare  me,  man,  break  my  oaUi  that's  at  stake, 
To  pardon  this  cursed  young  hornet ! " 

**  Indeed,  sir,  not  I.  You  have'swom  he  shall  die : 
Makfi  him  dye,  sir —  as  black  as  a  monkey ! 

Your  words  wiD  be  true,  and  your  daughter — why  pooh ; 
She's  as  likely  to  flirt  with  her  flunkey ! " 


Beplied  the  old  bear,  "  Aye,  the  joke  will  be  rare ! 

At  once  to  the  tan-pits  escort  him : 
Pitch  him  souse  in  the  vat — make  him  black  as  my  hat ; 

For  once,  we  postpone  the  post  mortem. 

One  long  wretched  week,  our  unfortunate  Sheik, 

In  lather  and  agony  toiling. 
His  flesh-brushes  plied,  scrubbing  holes  in  his  hide, 

And  went  through  a  mild  course  of  boiling. 

Each  advertised  soap  was  a  new  gleam  of  hope; 

He  tried  Mr.  Rowland's  Kalydor  ;  — 
(I  hope  the  y's  long  — beg  pardon  if  wrong,) 

And  the  cruel  result  almost  cried  o'er: 

For  blooming  red  streaks,  upon  ebony  cheeks, 

Stole  forth  in  quite  floral  profusion  ; 
One's  impulse,  no  doubt,  would  have  been  to  cry  out, 

**  Uncle  Tom,  you  old  rogue !  you've  been  rouging ! " 

In  fact,  all  was  vain :  —  not  one  inch  of  the  stain 

Gave  way  before  foul  means  or  fair. 
To  a  man  with  a  headful  of  love  this  was  dreadful ; 

Ben-jamen  gave  way  to  despair. 

And  pining  away,  be  grew  thinner  each  day ; 

Sighing,  **  Ah,  shall  I  ever  persuade  her — 
That  exquisite  Laura — to  see  an  adorer 

In  the  form  of  a  Black  Serenader  ? " 

0,  woman !  hem,  —  ladies  I  (beg  pardon,)  how  great  is 

Your  sex's  unshrinking  devotion! 
I've  thrown  down  my  pen^  (picking  up  same  again,) 

In  a  fit  of  the  wildest  emotion. 

There !  thank  you,  —  'tis  over !  now  muse,  little  rover. 

Come  back  to  your  sober  vocation  ; 
And  state  what  occurred,  when  our  heroine  heard 

Of  her  Iky's  transmogrification. 

They  told  her  the  tale,  and  silent  and  pale 
She  listened.    **  Poor  father !  "  she  muttered ; 

"  The  older  you  grow,  the  less  do  you  know 
On  which  side  your  breakfast  is  buttered. 

'*  Of  lovers  professed.  Iky  loves  me  the  best; 

I  don't  care  how  dingy  his  hues  are  ! 
Your  wit  in  displaying,  you'll  find  you've  been  playing 

A  game  that's  adapted  for  two,  sir ! 

"  He  sha'n't  think  I  scorn  him,  and  write  a  forlorn  hymn, 

Sad-headed,  *  The  negro's  petition ! ' 
No !    If  I  can't  bleach  him,  at  least  I  can  teach  him 

How  little  I  care  for  derision." 

To  her  chamber,  she  paced,  and  coolly  unlaced 
Her  frock,  and  her  stays, — if  she  wore  'em; 

A  snowy  chemise  came  next, —  oh,  now  please ! 
My  dear  ma'am,  don't  murmur,  **  decorum !  " 

I'm  really  not  going  to  turn  out  too  knowing  — 
No  cause  for  alarm  on  that  head,  ma'am ;  — 

You  need  simply  suppose  she  took  off  all  the  clothes 
Which  you  wouldn't  carry  to  bed,  ma'am. 

And  then  from  a  drawer  in  her  gilt  escritoire. 
Not  laudanum  —  as  perhaps  you  expected, 

But  a  phial  of  ink  —  'twas  **  Ikdeliblb  pikk 
Fob  MABKiNa,"  she  calmly  selected. 

And,  oh,  such  a  sin !  o'er  her  exquisite  skin. 
Neck,  bosom,  feet,  fingers  and  face,  ma'am, 

Behind  and  before,  she  rubbed  in  rather  more 
Than  a  lifetime  was  Uke  to  eSace,  ma'am. 
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There !  now  the  deed's  done,  and  she  sits  iti  the  BUfai 

(Sun  shines  very  warm  at  Bassora,) 
Till  her  glossy  skin  dries,  and  she  looks,  hless  her  eyes  ! 

like  a  sealing- wax  model  of  Laura. 
.  • 

Then  she  dressed  and  she  ran  to  her  father's  divans 

Upsetting  his  brandy-and- water ; 
"See,  father !"  she  cried,  "  my  lover  you've  dyed, 

And  I've  done  as  much  for  your  daughter ! " 

Just  fancy  the  row !     The  Bashaw  cried,  "  I  vow 
You're  too  bad,  —  'pon  my  soul  you  are,  Laura ! 

This  cursed  connexion —  that  ruined  complexion, — 
Confound  you,  girl,  this  is  a  floorer ! 

"No  matter :  — ^begone !     I'm  a  fool  to  take  on 
Like  this, —  go !  get  out  of  my  sight,  miss ! 

You'll  play  rouge  et  noir  with  your  father  no  more : 
Bah !  marry  black  Iky  to-night,  miss. " 

There !  more  if  you'd  learn,  I'd  advise  you  to  turn 

To  any»"  third  volume"  that's  handy ; 
And  mark  how  misfortune  strikes  work  Hymen's  porch  in, 

And  everyone  eats  sUgar-candy. 

It  will  save  common-places  —  Fa's  horrid  fierce  faces. 

All  sympathy  sternly  repressing ; 
The  fond  couple  kneeling — the  fine  burst  of  feeling, 

And  pardon  —  turned  up  with  a  blessing ! 

And  they  lived,  0  so  long,  and  they  loved,  0  so  strong. 
And  their  features  grew  daily  less  shadv ; 

Till  the  Sheik  merely  looked  like  a  very  dark  man, 
And  his  wife  like  a  very  j^arm  lady. 

And  if  ever  you  ride  by  the  Tigris  so  wide, 

A  tourist  or  learned  explorer. 
You'll  hear  the  tale  told  of  Ben-j&men  the  bold, 

And  his  blooming  red  rose  of  Bassora ! 

But  we  should  do  our  poet  an  injustice  did  we 
leave  it  to  be  inferred  that  he  was  capable  only  of 
such  comical  capriccios  as  the  above.  The  poem 
of  "  Oriande  *'  gives  evidence  of  powers  of  a  much 
higher  order.  It  is  a  beautiful  fiction,  probably 
suggested  by  the  rare  story  of  "Undine,"  powerfid 
in  description  and  pathos,  and  written  in  a  strain 
of  which  the  author  of  "Marmibn"  would  not 
have  been  ashamed.'  itcre  and  there,  however, 
the  writer's  instinctive  mirth  rebels  against  the 
performance  of  a  sober  task,  and  crops  out  with  a 
joke,  where  one  is  least  expected.  So  much  the 
better — Shakspeare  and  the  writers  of  his  day 
were  subject  to  the  same  impuLses. 


Cookeryj iiatiojial, PracticaLand  Economicnl;  treated 
in  coJinexioti  witk  the  Chernistrtf  of  Food.  By 
H  ARTE  LAW  Re  ID.  Edinburgh  :  j.  Menzies.  Lon- 
don :  W.  S.  Orr  and  Co.     1853. 

The  art  of  cookery,  as  most  of  us  know  by  no 
very  pleasant  experience,  is  one  in  which  the 
middle  and  the  industrial  classes  of  this  country  are 
lamentably  deficient.  From  want  of  the  neces- 
sary knowledge  on  this  suhiect,  two  great  evils 
arise.  In  the  first  place,  half  the  food  consumed 
by  working  men  and  their  families  is  more  or  less 
spoiled  in  the  cooking ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
a  large  and  extravagant  proportion  is  uncon- 
sciously "tVastcd  and  thrown  away.  Those  ac- 
quainted with  thfe  domestic  life  of  the  corre- 


sponding classes  on  the  Continent,  are  aware  that 
among  the  French,  Germans,  and  Italians,  a  Teiy 
difierent  economy  prevails — that  they  know  not 
only  how  to  make  the  best  of  the  food  for  which, 
they  labour,  but  also  how  to  make  the  most  of  it. 
Here  is  a  book  written  for  the  express  purpose  of 
putting  our  own  countrymen  and  their  wives  and 
housekeepers  in  possession  of  the  same  useful 
knowledge,  at  a  cheap  and  easy  rate.  It  is  not, 
like  the  thousand  and  one  "Cookery  Books" 
dished  up  by  booksellers'  hacks  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  selling,  a  mere  collection  of  worn-out 
receipts  or  new-fangled  nostrums,  but  a  little 
manual  of  sound  practical  instruction,  teaching,  in 
the  most  intelligible  way,  the  why  and  the  where- 
fore of  the  plain  rules  which  it  enforces.  A  better 
book  for  the  purpose  we  have  not  seen  :  it  is  one 
very  much  wanted ;  and  we  trust  the  good  sense 
of  the  public  will  accord  to  it  a  wide  and  welcome 
reception. 


Clotel;  or,  the  Prendent's  Daughter:  a  Narrative  of 
Slave  Life  in   tlie   United  States.     By  William 
Wells  Brown,  a  Fugitive  Slave.    London  :  Par- 
tridge and  Oakey.     1853. 

The  narrative  of  "  Clotel "  might  almost  serve  as 
a  key  to  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  It  abounds  in 
the  delineation  of  actual  scenes  as  striking  and  as 
appalUng  as  any  in  the  romance  of  Mrs.  Stowe, 
and  is  a  remarkable  and  truthful  illustration  of  the 
horrors  of  the  slave  system,  audits  infernal  opera- 
tion upon  the  character  of  the  whites  engaged  in 
it.  We  shall  quote  one  scene  as  a  sample  of  the 
work.  The  daughters  of  the  President  JeflTerson, 
the  writer  of  the  American  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, are  pat  up  to  auction,  along  with  their 
mother, 

Clotel  vas  the  last,  and,  as  was  expected,  commanded 
a  higher  price  than  any  Uiat  had  been  offered  for  sale 
that  day.  The  appearance  of  Clotel  on  the  auction- 
block,  created  a  deep  sensation  amongst  the  crowd.  There 
she  stood,  with  a  complexion  as  white  as  most  of  those 
who  were  waiting  with  a  wish  to  become  her  purchasers ; 
her  features  as  finely  defined  as  any  of  her  sex,  of  pure 
Anglo-Saxon ;  her  long  black  wavy  hair  done  up  in  the 
neatest  manner;  her  form  tall  and  graceful,  and  her 
whole  appearance  indicating  one  superior  to  her  posi- 
tion. The  auctioneer  commenced  by  saying,  that  "Miss 
Clotel  had  been  reserved  for  the  last,  because  she  was 
the  most  valuable.  How  much  gentlemen?  Heal  Al- 
bino, fit  for  a  fancy  girl  for  any  one.  She  enjoys  good 
health,  and  has  a  sweet  temper.  How  much  do  you 
say/"  "Fire  hundred  dollars."  "Only  five  hundred 
for  such  a  girl  as  this  ?  Gentlemen,  she  is  worth  k  deal 
more  than  that  sum ;  you  certainly  don't  know  the  value 
of  the  article  you  are  bidding  upon.  Here,  gentlemen,  I 
hold  in  my  hand  a  paper,  certifying  that  she  has  a  good 
moral  character."  ^'  Seven  hundred."  *^Ah,  gentlemen, 
that  is  something  like.  This  paper  a1»o  states  that  she 
is  verj' intellifjent."  "Eight  hundred."  "She  is  a  de- 
voted Christian,  and  perfectly  trustworthy."  "Nine 
hundred."  "Nine-fifty."  "Ten."  "Eleven."  "Twelve 
hundred."  Here  the  sale  came  to  a  dead  stand.  The 
auctioneer  stopped,  looked  around,  and  began  in  a  rough 
manner  to  relate  some  anecdotes  relative  to  the  sale  of 
slaves,  which,  he  said,  had  come  under  his  own  observa- 
tion. At  tiiis  juncture  the  scene  was  indeed  strange. 
Laughing,  joking,  swearing,  smoking,  s|)ittijig,  and  talk- 
ing, kept  up  a  continual  htim  and  noise  omong  the 
crowd;  while  the  slave- girl  stood  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
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ftt  one  time  IcK^lting  to^drds  her  mother  and  Bi^tet,  and 
at  anothet*  towal-dB  the  yotmg  mail  who  she  hoped  would 
beeoine  her  purchaser.  "The  chastity  of  this  girl  is 
pure;  she  has  never  been  from  tinder  her  mother's  care; 
she  is  a  virtuous  creature.**  "  Thirteen."  "  Fourteen." 
"Fifteen.*'  "Fifteen  hundred  dollars,"  cried  the  auc- 
tioneer, and  the  maiden  was  struck  for  that  sum.  This 
was  a  Soathem  auction,  at  which  the  hones,  muscles, 
sinews,  blood  and  nerves  of  a  young  lady  of  sixteen  were 
sold  for  five  hundred  dollars ;  her  moral  character  for 
two  hundred ;  her  improved  intellect  for  one  hundred : 
her  Christianity  for  three  hundred;  and  her  chastity  and 
virtue  fbr  foUr  hundred  dollars  more.  And  this,  too,  in 
a  city  thronged  with  churches,  where  tall  spires  look 
like  so  many  signals  pointing  to  heaven,  and  whose 
minLsters  preach  that  slavery  is  a  God-ordained  insti- 
tution. 

The  reader  must  not  look  for  great  dramatic 
power,  nor  much  of  the  romance- writer's  craft,  in 
this  production  of  a  fugitive  dave;  but  as  the 
work  of  an  ey-e- witness  of  the  eyents  described,  it 
has  a  Taluo  peculiarly  its  owUi  The  Kfe  of  the 
author,  prefixed  to  the  story  of  "Clotel,"  is  one  of 
the  most  curioils  and  characteristic  pieces  of  bio- 
graphy which  lias  appeared  for  some  time. 


Poems.  By  Matthew  Arnold.  A  New  Ildition. 
London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Long- 
mans.    1853. 

T&£SB  poems  are  among  the  yfery  best  which  have 
eome  fiom  the  press  in  the  year  1858.  M^.  Amoldi 
in  a  prefatory  essay  of  some  length,  propounds  very 
deverly  a  poetical  theory,  which^  though  by  no 
means  new,  may  strike  many  with  an  air  of  novelty^ 
fio  very  contrary  of  late  has  been  the  practice  among 
poets  to  the  rule  which  it  enforces.  He  insists 
apoh  the  necessity  of  fihditg  an  excellent  action 
as  the  basis  bf  a  poem,  and  refers  to  the  example 
of  the  ancients,  whose  greatest  works  are  the 
records  of  human  actions  possessing  an  inherent 
interest  in  themselves,  and  rendered  more  inter- 
esting by  the  art  of  the  poet.  Against  such  a 
law  the  greatest  objection  to  be  urged  is>  that  it 
would  condemn  half  the  poetic  faculty  in  the 
world  to  Silence.  Great  deeds  are  unfortunately 
very  scarce^  and  poets,  such  as  they  are^  uncom- 
monly plentiful;  Hence  they  must  either  (like 
theEoman  Catholic  artists,  who  painted  nothing 
hut  Madonnas^  Magdalens^  Yirgins,  and  Saints 
by  the  thousand),  repeat  the  same  subject  ad 
nmumm,  or  must  condescend  to  adorn  with  the 
graces  of  femcy  and  imagination,  subjects  not 
possessing  an  inherent  interest  in  themselves. 
For  our  part,  w6  see  no  reason,  in  spite  of  Mr. 
Arnold's  eloquent  pleading,  why,  since  lve  ate  to 
get  "sermons  in  stones,"  &c.  we  may  not  have 
poems,  as  well  as  pictures,  on  any  object  in 
nature  which  either  poet  or  painter  may  choose 
to  make  the  subject  of  his  art.  A  great  deed  is 
an  excellent  subject  fot  a  poem,  but  it  is  too  much 
to  say  that  an  excellent  poem  cannot  be  made 
without  such  a  subject.  We  cannot  subscribe  to 
Mr.  Arnold's  critieifitti  upon  Keats.  An  artist, 
whatev^  Bis  wAlk,  must  exercise  the  power  he 
possesses,  i&eats  was  a  magnificent  colourist; 
and  because  he  treated  his  subjects  in  hi#  peculiar 
way,  he  is  incoherenty  forsook,  and  his  ''£ndy- 


mion"  scarcely  ''  merits  tto  name  of  a  poem  at 
aU."  But  we  have  not  space  to  pursue  this  topic. 
Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  poetry  of  our 
author.  This  is  of  the  right  sort,  pleasant  to 
read  and  to  re-read, — for  the  sound  aha  the  sense. 
The  longest,  "Sohrab  and  Rustum,*'  names,  by  the 
way,  better  fitted  for  a  burlesque  farce  than  a 
serious  poem,  is  full  of  beautiful  pictures,  painted 
w^ith  charming  artistic  simplicity.  The  action  is 
profoundly  interesting,  and  there  is  an  antique 
unimpassioned  kind  of  solemnity  about  the  sad 
catastrophe,  far  more  effective  and  more  touching 
than  a  storm  of  iv^ords.  This  main  fhUlt  in  the 
poem  is  the  strange  conduct  of  the  Spotless  hero 
Rustutn,  who  plays  the  part  of  a  mean  and  dis- 
honourable buUy  in  the  duel,  and  in  return  for 
the  courtesy  of  his  adversary,  who  spares  his  life 
when  he  might  have  taken  it,  kills  him  when  off 
his  guard.  Had  we  space  we  would  extract  the 
poem  entitled  "Mtceeinus,"  which,  lon^o  intef^- 
talloy  might  be  classed  with  the  "LAonAMiA**  df 
"Wordsworth.     As  a  shorter  specimen,  let  us  take 

CADMUS  AND  HARMONIA. 

Far,  far  from  here 
The  Adriatic  breaks  in  a  warm  baj 
Among  the  green  Illyrian  hills  ;  and  there 
Th6  sunshine  in  the  happy  glens  is  fair, 
And  by  the  sea,  and  in  the  brakes. 
The  grass  is  cool,  the  sea-side  air 
Buoyant  and  fresh,  the  mountain  flowers 
More  yirginal  and  sweet  than  ours. 
And  there,  they  say,  two  bright  and  aged  Snakes, 
Who  once  wers  Cadmus  and  Harmonia, 
Bask  in  the  glens,  or  oil  the  irartn  sea-shbre, 
In  breathless  quiet  after  all  their  ills. 
Nor  do  they  see  their  country,  nor  Uie  place 
Where  the  Sphinx  lived  among  the  frowning  hills, 
Nor  the  unhappy  pdlace  of  their  race. 
Nor  Thebes,  nor  thfe  IsmenUs,  any  more. 

There  those  two  live,  far  in  the  Illyrian  brakes. 

I'hey  had  stayed  long  enough  to  see, 

In  Thebes,  the  billow  of  calamity 

Over  their  own  dear  children  roll'd, 

Curse  upon  curse,  pang  upon  pang, 

For  years,  they  sitting  helpless  in  their  home, 

A  gray  old  man  and  woman  :  yet  of  old 

The  Gods  hdd  to  their  marriage  colne, 

And  at  the  banquet  aU  the  Miises  sang^ 

Therefore  they  did  not  end  their  days 

In  sight  of  blood ;  but  ^ere  raptj  far  aWay 

To  where  the  west  wind  plays, 

And  murmurs  of  the  Adriatic  come 

To  those  untrodden  mountain  lawns ;  and  there 

Placed  safely  in  chang'd  forms,  the  Pair 

Wholly  forget  their  first  sad  life,  and  home, 

And  ail  that  Theban  woe,  and  stray 

For  ever  through  the  glens,  placid  and  dumb. 

"We  must  enter  ottf  protest  ag^tist  the  intro- 
duction of  a  number  of  unrhymed  Grreek  mea- 
sures in  inatiy  of  these  pieces.  Such  things  ih 
English  are  neither  poetry  nort)rose;  and  how- 
ever they  tnay  please  Oxford  students  and  classical 
readers,  will  serve  only  to  bewilder  the  genettil 
public,  who  will  not  know  what  to  make  of  them. 
Such  nondescript  compositions  as  the  following 
are  clearly  out  of  place  in  a  volume  of  Etiglish 
poetry: 

RICHMONt)   HItJ.  (?) 

Munnur  of  living !  Stir  of  etistence !  Soul  of  the 
world!    Make,  oh  make  yourself  felt  to  the  dying  spirit 
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of  youth!  Come,  like  the  hreath  of  the  spring !  Leave 
not  a  human  soul  to  grow  old  in  darkness  and  pain. 
Only  the  living  can  feel  you,  hut  leave  us  not  while  we 
live. 

We  have  printed  it  as  it  prose  paragraph  :  the 
reader  can  puzzle  himself,  if  he  choose,  in  deter- 
mining the  long  and  the  short  of  it. 


Cherry  atid  Violet,  a  Tale  of  the  Great  Plague.  By 
the  Author  of  "Mary  Powell."  London;  Hall, 
Virtue,  and  Co.     1854. 

The  author  of  this  charming  volume  tells  a  simple 
story  in  the  simplest  way,  but  not  without  a  per- 
fect knowledge  and  application  of  that  dramatic 
art  which  is  always  essential  to  make  a  story  in- 
teresting. In  this  tale  of  the  Great  Plague,  the 
reader  is  unconsciously  and  almost  imperceptibly 
drawn  into  sympathy  with  the  principal  characters 
before  the  fatal  scourge  comes  among  them,  which 
tests  so  fearfully  their  individual  strength  of  mind 
and  moral  courage.  The  story  is  one  strictly 
domestic,  and  as  a  picture  of  social  life  among  the 
middle  classes  of  London  two  hundred  years  ago, 
is,  to  our  thinking,  not  surpassed  in  fidelity  by 
any  writer  of  the  present  day.  The  narrative  is 
in  the  first  person,  and  the  narrator  is  Cherry,  the 
real  heroine  of  the  book.  She  relates  the  expe- 
riences of  her  eventM  life  —  her  early  innocent 
joys,  her  sudden  and  heavy  sorrows,  her  heroic 
courage  and  self-sacrifice  —  with  the  artless 
naivete  of  Esther  in  "Bleak  House,"  and  without 
the  slightest  tinge  of  egotism  lurking  in  a  single 
paragraph.  The  death  of  Cromwell,  the  return 
of  the  King,  the  advent  of  the  terrible  Plague,  and 
the  burning  of  the  city  of  London,  are  the  histo- 
rical events  of  the  tale.  These  are  interwoven 
with  the  personal  and  domestic  histories,  the 
flirtations,  love-passages,  and  marriages  and  deaths 
of  a  select  coterie  of  tradespeople  dwelling  upon 
old  London  Bridge.  The  plot  is  well  conceived, 
and  might  be  wrought  into  an  effective  acting 
drama  complete  ya  all  its  parts,  barring  the  defunct 
unities.  It  is  a  capital  story,  and  though  we 
differ  in  toto  from  the  author  in  his  estimation  of 
the  regicides,  we  can  yet  warmly  recommend  the 
book  to  every  lover  of  his  species  and  of  the  good 
old  English  household  virtues. 


An  Attic  Philosopher  in  Paris;  or,  a  Peep  at  the 
World  from  a  Garret;  being  the  Jotimal  of  a 
Happy  Man.  From  the  French  of  Emile  Soc- 
vssTBE.  London :  Longman  and  Go.  (Traveller's 
Library,  61.)     1853. 

We  are  informed  that  this  work  obtained  the 
crown  from  the  French  Academy,  and  are  not  sur- 
prised at  its  success.  It  is  a  superlative  produc- 
tion of  the  kind,  such  as  could  only  have  been 
written  by  a  Frenchman,  and  such  too  as  French 
leaders  are  most  likely,  because  the  best  qualified, 
to  appreciate.  It  is  one,  however,  which  no 
reflecting  or  observant  man  can  read  without  plea- 
sure, and  contains  many  scenes  and  some  entire 
chapters  — we  would  instance  the  one  on  "Com- 


pensation"—  which  are  really  exquisite.  The 
Attic  Philosopher  Jives  far  above  the  turmoil  of 
the  world,  on  that  undulating,  rugged  unlevel 
formed  by  the  pantiles,  chimneys,  and  roofs  of 
Paris.  Here,  mingling  with  a  peculiar  race,  who 
among  us,  when  they  exist  at  all,  are  found  very 
differentiy  located,  he  speculates  not  very  pro- 
foundly, but  in  an  exceedingly  pleasant  and  ori- 
ginal way,  upon  human  passions  and  fashions, 
doings,  and  sufferings.  He  finds  beauty  and  good- 
ness amidst  very  homely  and  even  squalid  sur- 
roundings ;  and  vice  and  brutality  as  well.  He 
takes  the  world  as  it  is ;  and,  like  a  genuine  phi- 
lanthropist, does  his  best  to  make  the  best  of  it. 
His  book  is  the  pleasantest  of  all  homilies,  and 
will  be  widely  and  gratefully  received. 


Miss  Comer* s  Scriptural  History,  simplified;  in  Ques- 
tion and  Answer;  for  the  use  of  Schools  and 
Families.  Revised  by  John  Kitto,  D.D.,  F.S.A. 
London :  Dean  and  Son,  Threadneedle-street. 

A  VEBT  useM  manual,  prepared  with  much  dis- 
crimination, and  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  intended.  It  will  be  found  to  con- 
tain a  fund  of  valuable  information,  calculated  at 
once  to  awaken  a  new  interest  in  the  study  of  the 
Bible,  and  to  combine  and  arrange  the  knowledge 
which  young  people  may  have  obtained  from  the 
perusal  of  the  sacred  volume  itself.  Few  persons 
are  better  qualified  for  the  preparation  of  such  a 
volume  for  school  and  family  purposes  than  Miss 
Comer. 


Discovery.    A  Poem.     By  Edward  Aldam  Leatham, 
M.A.    London :  Walton  and  Maherly.     1853. 

Mb.  E.  a.  Leathah  has  poetic  facilities  of  no 
common  order,  but  appears  wanting,  as  yet,  in 
power  of  thought  and  soundness  of  judgment. 
His  choice  of  such  a  subject  as  Discovery  for  a 
poem  we  regard  as  particidarly  unfortunate.  Had 
the  same  skill  in  versification,  comparative  elegance 
of  diction,  and  play  of  feeling  and  fancy,  been 
exercised  upon  a  more  appropriate  topic,  he  would 
have  probably  produced  a  work  which  would  have 
deserved  and  obtained  more  popularity  than  gene- 
rally falls  to  the  first  attempts  of  young  bards. 
As  usual,  we  shall  allow  him  to  speak  for  himself 
in  a  short  extract,  on  the  discovery  of  steam 
power. 

Oft  have  I  seen  the  timid  vapour  creep 

With  stately  tread  along  the  unconscious  deep, 

Or,  at  the  earliest  scent  of  morning  air, 

Walk  the  smooth  wave  and  leave  no  footprint  there ; 

And  often  have  I  watched  it  fh>m  the  bill 

Steal  through  our  evening  vale  when  all  was  still, 

And,  like  the  spirit  of  pervading  peace. 

Proclaim  an  universal  armistice ; 

And  I  have  wondered  how  a  giant's  might 

Could  dwell  embodied  in  a  form  so  slight, 

Or  whence  Discovery  framed  her  artfm  pUn 

To  mould  the  mist  into  Leviathan, 

With  brazen  curb  her  snorting  steed  restrain, 

And  scour  the  continent,  and  skim  the  main. 

Knit  into  sinews  of  omnipotence, 

At  her  decree  the  roving  mists  condense, 
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And  docile  still,  as  erst  when  unconfined 

They  shrank  in  timorous  wreaths  before  the  wind, 

Each  nice  behest,  or  sturdy  task  obey, 

Knead  stubborn  adamant  like  potter's  clay, 

Speed  the  huge  disk  of  the  revolving  wheel, 

Or  wind  the  fragile  cobweb  from  the  reel. 


The  niuKirated  Famihi  Friend  Almanack  and  House- 
keeper's Guide:  a  Year  Book  for  1W54,  London  : 
W.  and  S.  Orr  and  Co. 

This  is  a  thumping  sixpenny  worth  at  any  rate, 
containing  abundance  of  matters  to  interest  every- 
body, together  with  funny  pictures,  sage  maxims, 
and  hints  medical  and  legal.  Ko  age  or  class  has 
been  forgotten  by  the  editor  in  providing  for  the 
wants  of  the  general  public.  The  housewife,  the 
gardener,  the  cingler,  the  cook,  the  farmer  and  the 
merchant,  &c,  &c.— all  are  provided  for  by  the 
Friend  of  the  Famil}',  who  no  doubt  looks  upon 
them  all  as  part  of  his  household. 


The  Chemistry  of  Common  Life.  By  J.  W.  P.  John- 
ston, M.A.  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and 
London.     1853. 

We  have  here  the  first  number  of  a  work  which, 
having  been  long  a  desideratum,  cannot  fail  of 
proving  acceptable  to  general  readers.  The  pre- 
sent number  contains,  in  two  chapters,  familiar 
analyses  of  the  Air  we  breathe  and  the  Water  we 
drink.  The  text,  though  strictly  scientific,  is 
perfectly  intelligible  to  the  simplest  comprehen- 
sion, and  contains  facts  which  should  be  known 
to  alL  It  is  only  by  promoting  a  general  ac- 
quaintance with  truths  of  the  kind  here  set  down 
and  illustrated,  that  we  shall  diffuse  a  popular 
knowledge  of  the  science  of  Hygeine,  upon  which, 
more  perhaps  than  anything  else,  depends  the 
fdtm^  physical  weU-being  of  mankind. 


The  Ottoman  Empire  and  its  Resources ;  with  Statis- 
tical Tables ;  preceded  by  an  Historical  Sketch  of 
Events.  By  E.  H.  Michelsen,  Phil.  D.  London: 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.     1858. 

This  voliune  opens  with  an  historical  summary  of 
the  events  of  Turkish  misfortune  and  misrule 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  or  ^m  the  accession 
of  Mahmud  down  to  the  present  time.  So  far  as 
it  was  practicable  within  the  compass  of  little 
more  than  a  hundred  pages,  the  author  has  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  a  tolerable  representation  of 
the  varions  causes  which,  within  the  memory 
of  most  of  us,  have  led  to  the  present  condition 
of  Ae  "  Eastern  Question."  It  is  but  an  outline, 
however,  that  could  be  looked  for  within  such 
narrow  limits,  and  the  inquirer  will  have  to  seek 
elsewhere  than  in  this  work  of  Mr.  Michelsen  for 
the  secret  springs  both  of  diplomacy  and  war.  The 
larger  section  of  his  work  is,  however,  devoted  to 
statistics  of  the  resources  of  Turkey,  and  the  in- 
formation he  has  collected  on  this  subject  possesses 
at  the  present  crisis  a  positive  value.  The  details 
are  not  very  flattering  to  the  commercial  enter- 
prise, or  to  the  political  and  domestic  economy  of 
the  Ottomans;  they  rather  serve  to  corroborate 


the  most  grievous  charges  which  have  been  made 
against  their  government  by  their  unfriends,  and 
seem  to  point  to  that  inevitable  and  speedy  decay 
which  has  been  so  constantly  predicated.  But  it  is 
of  the  last  importance  to  the  commerce  of  this 
country  that  the  real  facts  of  the  case  should  be 
well  understood — and  for  those  especially  who  are 
financially  interested  in  them  at  the  present 
moment,  we  cannot  do  better  than  recommend 
the  perusal  of  this  volume,  where  they  wiU  find 
them  tabularly  arranged  for  their  convenience. 


The  Elder  Brothers;  or^  Protectors  and  Tyrants. 
By  Mrs.  Thomas  Geldart.  London :  Hall,  Vir- 
tue, and  Co.     1853. 

A  CLEVEBXT- WRITTEN  tale  for  boys ;  a  little  book 
which,  like  all  Mrs.  Geldart's  books,  will  be  sure 
to  be  greedily  read  by  all  the  children  who  can 
get  hold  of  it,  boys  or  girls.  They  are  fortunate 
in  having  so  clever  a  story-teller  to  improvise  for 
them  so  continuously. 


The  Pilgrim  Fathers;  or.  The  Founders  of  New 
England  in  the  Reign  of  James  the  First.  By 
W.  H.  Bartlett.  With  Illustrations.  London: 
Hall,  Virtue  and  Co.     1853. 

In  another  of  his  handsome  illustrated  literary 
volumes  we  have  here,  from  the  pen  and  pencil 
of  Mr.  Bartlett,  a  history  of  the  first  English 
colonization  of  America  by  that  sturdy  and  much- 
enduring  race  who,  fiying  from  persecution  at 
home,  established  themselves  in  the  wilderness, 
preferring  the  hardships  of  famine  and  the  terrors 
of  savage  warfare  to  restraint  of  conscience. 
Commencing  with  the  origin  of  the  Puritans 
^m  the  voluntary  exile  of  the  Reformers  in  the 
reign  of  Mary,  our  author  traces  the  history  of 
their  sufferings  under  Elizabeth  and  James,  Iheir 
escape  from  the  tyranny  of  that  pedantic  bigot  to 
the  sheltering  shore  of  Holland,  their  poverty  and 
distress  among  the  Dutchmen,  their  embarkation 
on  board  the  Mayflower,  and  safe  arrival,  after  a 
tempestuous  passage,  in  the  harbour  of  Cape  Cod. 
The  proceedings  of  the  young  colony  upon  their 
arrival  at  the  land  of  their  adoption  form  the 
most  interesting  chapter  in  the  whole  range  of 
human  history — ^looking  to  the  results  which  were 
destined  to  accrue  from  their  labours.  These  re- 
sults, and  the  events  which  led  to  them,  are  well 
known  to  the  vast  majority  of  English  readers ; 
but  Mr.  Bartlett  has  collected  with  much  care  and 
industry  a  host  of  minor  and  interesting  details 
from  various  sources,  which  throw  an  impartial 
light  upon  acts  which  it  is  yet  too  much  the 
fashion  to  judge  through  a  sectarian  or  party 
medium.  In  prosecuting  his  researches  he  has 
travelled  much,  not  only  in  England  but  in  Hol- 
land and  in  America,  bringing  both  pen  and  pencil 
into  requisition,  and  performing  excellent  service 
with  both.  In  consequence,  his  volume  is  one 
which  no  man  who  was  not  a  ready  writer,  an 
impartial  judge,  and  an  accomplished  artist  could 
have  produced.  His  statements  will  offend  neither 
Puritan  nor  High-Churchman,  while  his  compre- 
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IjeusiTe  narrative  and  charming  artistic  illustra- 
tions will  instruct  and  delight  all  readers.  He 
does  not  con^ne  himself  to  general  matters,  but 
•wisely  records  the  most  trifling  facts  which  serve 
to  throw  a  light  upon  the  social  condition  and 
habits  pf  his  remarkable  heroes.  Thus  he  gives 
us  to  ipaderstand  the  poverty  of  the  little  com- 
munity by  the  fac-simile  of  an  original  document 
supposed  to  be  in  the  hand- writing  of  Winslow, 
an4  4ated  1627,  from  which  we  learn  that  a  cow 
was  80  important  a  possession  at  that  period  as  to 
form  a  joint-stock  property,  in  which  the  valiant 
and  God-fearing  General  Miles  Standish  possessed 
six  shares.  The  General  bought  these  six  shares 
in  the  red  cow  from  Edward  "Winslow,  for  the 
sum  of  five  pounds  ten  shillings,  to  bo  paid  in 
com  at  the  rate  of  six  shillings  a  bushel.  We  all 
know  that,  though  the  Puritans  suffered  so  much 
from  persecution,  they  were  but  too  ready  when 
in  power  to  deal  it  out  to  others ;  and  Mr.  Bartlett 
tells  us  that  they  maintained  their  own  dignity 
and  guarded  the  morals  and  manners  of  the  com- 
munity by  measures  such  as  the  following  : — 

"Philip  Eatcliffe  (a  servant),  being  convicted  of  slan- 
derous invectives  against  the  church  and  government,  to 
1)6  whipped,  lose  his  ears,  and  to  be  banished ;  which 
VAS  presently  executed." 

There  was  a  touch  of  humour  in  some  of  their 
judioial  sentences.  Thus,  a  man  who  had  charged 
too  much  money  for  making  a  pair  of  stocks  was 
condemned  to  sit  in  them  for  on  hour ;  a  wife 
$uipioiaua  of  incontinency  is  warned  to  take  heed 
of  her  ways;  and  a  man  given  to  drinking  is 
ordered  to  wear  a  red  B  round  his  neck  for  a  year. 
That  these  American  refugees  from  iEnglish  in- 
tolerance had  no  real  claim  to  a  tolerant  spirit,  the 
ease  of  Roger  Williams,  whom  they  banished  for 
his  liberal  opinions,  sufficiently  proves  ;  and  a 
more  bloody  proof  than  this  is  found  in  the  poor 
Quakers,  Stephenson,  Robinson,  and  Mary  Dyer, 
whom  they  murdered  for  their  obstinate  adherence 
to  their  peculiar  faith.  But  the  Puritans  are  not 
to  be  judged  by  the  moral  code  of  to-day.  They 
were  a  great  and  brave  and  off-hand  race,  as  ready 
to  smite  as  to  pray.  They  had  learned  their  no- 
tions of  justice  under  the  shadow  of  the  gallows 
and  the  &ggot ;  and  it  is  no  great  marvel  if  they 
sometimes  defended  their  imaginary  rights  by  the 
same  tyranny  which  had  driven  themselves  into 
exile. 

Of  the  steel  engravings  in  this  volume  there 
can  be  but  one  opinion :  they  are  exquisite,  in 
truth  of  nature  and  delicacy  of  execution. 

The  Leisure  Hour,    1853.    London :  Religious  Tract 
Society,  Paternoster  Row,  and  1(U,  Piccadilly. 

These  is  no  volume  of  the  year  which,  on  the 
score  of  cheapness,  can  compete  -with  this.  We 
are  not  accustomed  to  connect  the  idea  of  cheap- 
ness with  mere  bulk ;  but  yet  quantity  will  always 
fiurm  one  of  the  elements  of  a  bargain*  When, 
however,  as  in  the  present  instance,  quantity  is 
abundant  and  quality  excellent,  the  two  grand  de- 
siderata of  cheapness  are  supplied.  We  have 
hsc^  a  collection  of  original  artiol^  on  every  va- 


riety of  subject,  historical,  biographical,  utilita- 
rian, and  humorous,  from  the  pens  of  practised 
writers,  and  all  scrupulously  free  from  the  slight- 
est objection  that  could  be  urged  against  their  use 
in  families.  While  pains  have  been  successfully 
bestowed  to  produce  an  amusing  volume  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  household,  and  of  the  poor 
man's  household  especially,  the  wants  of  man's 
moral  nature  have  not  been  forgotten.  The  editor 
evidently  believes  that  to  be  rehgious  we  need  not 
be  dull,  and  in  practically  enforcing  the  most  sa- 
cred obligations,  knows  how  to  infuse  a  cheerful 
spirit  into  every  page.  We  anticipate  no  small 
advantage  to  the  younger  section  of  the  reading 
public  from  the  wide  circulation  of  this  cxtraordi- 
nary  volume.  In  regard  to  its  illustrations,  it  is 
quite  unique.  Many  of  the  yearly  volumes  may 
exceed  it  in  mere  breadth  of  pictorial  surface,  but 
there  is  none  to  niatch  it  in  the  excellence  of  the 
designs,  or  the  perfection  of  their  engraving. 


The  Nationcil  Miscellany  for  Ikcemher,  1853.     Lon- 
don :  Exeter-street,  Strand. 

This  serial  continues  to  improve.  The  present 
number  dissertates  upon  two  subjects  espeoially, 
national — the  National  GaUery  and  the  National 
Drama.  The  article  most  to  our  taste  is  that  on 
Proverbial  Philosophy,  which  considers  old  saws 
from  a  new  point  of  view ;  the  subject  is  but  very 
scantily  treated,  but  much  more  is  suggested  than 
is  expressed.  The  number  contains  six  other 
papers  of  average  merit. 


Income  Tax  Tables,  showing  at  sight  the  Amount  of 
Duty  payable  under  16  and  17  Vic.  c.  84,  .&c.  By 
Chables  M.  WiLLicH.  Fourth  Edition.  London : 
Longman  and  Co.    1853. 

This  pamphlet  has  only  to  be  seen  to  commend 
itself  to  every  man  who  has  Income  Tax  to  pay. 
The  tables  are  calculated  according  to  the  eight 
different  rates  of  assessment — they  are  printed 
with  admirable  clearness,  and  the  requisite  know- 
ledge may  be  obtained  from  them  at  a  glance.  In 
addition  to  the  tables,  much  valuable  information 
is  supplied  of  a  collateral  kind. 


L\fe  in  Death,  A  Sermon  preached  on  the  occasion 
of  tbe  Death  of  the  late  Earl  of  Ducie.  By 
Samuel  Thodie.  London :  Partridge  and  Oakey. 
1863. 

This  is  really  a  capital  sermon ;  far,  very  fer  in- 
deed, above  the  average  of  compositions  of  a 
similar  kind,  and  deserving  of  a  better  fate  than 
generally  falls  to  the  lot  of  ftmeral  sermons,  which 
are  rarely  remembered  longer  than  the  mournful 
events  which  give  them  birth.  Mr.  Thodie  thinks 
justly,  and  writes  impressively — has  the  graces 
of  language  at  command,  and  without  pedantry  or 
assumption  of  any  kind,  unconsciously  asserts  the 
true  dignity  of  his  office. 
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An  Examination  of  the  Report  and  Evidence  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Home  of  Commons  on  Dedmql 
Coinage.  Bj.  T.  W.  Ra.thbone,  Esq.  London  : 
Bidgvay.    1853. 

Mb.  RiTHBONE  handles  the  subject  of  the  Decimal 
Coinage  like  a  man  of  business.  From  the 
perusal  of  his  pamphlet,  which  unfortunately  ve 
nave  Qot  space  to  quote,  we  have,  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  one  of  two  things  must  happen  : 
either  we  must  wait  for  a  yery  long  and  inde&iito 
period  before  we  get  the  Decimal  system  into 
operation — or  we  must  have  it  upon  Mr.  Rath- 
^ne's  plan,  or  upon  some  modification  of  his  plan, 
adhering  closely  to  the  principle  he  has  laid  down. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED— NOTICES  DEFERBED. 

Tkt  Autobiography  of  a  Five-pound  Note,    By  Mrs. 
J.  B.  Webb.    London :  Clark,  Beeton,  and  Co.     1853. 

Journal  of  Health  for  December ,  1853.      London : 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co . 

Summer  Sketches,  and  other  Poems.    By  Bessie  Rayner 
Paiies.    London :  J.  Chapman,  Strand.    1854. 

The  Jesuit :  or.  An  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Rise  and 
Fall,  and  Restoration  of  the  Society  of  Jesm^  dtc.  By 
the  JJey.  J.  S.  M*Corr>',  M.  AP.  Edinburgh :  JVIarsh  a^id 
Best^e.    London :  Dolman.    1853. 

The  Autobiography    of    William    Jerdan,    with    his 

Literary,  Political^  and  Social  Reminiscences  and  Corre- 

spondence  during  the  last  Fifty  Years.   Vol.  ly.  London : 

UbII  Virtue,  and  Co.     1853. 

The  True  Law  of  Population  shown  to  be  connected 


with  the  Food  of  the  People.  By  Thomas  Poubleday. 
Third  and  Enlarged  Edition ;  with  a  Postscript.  Lon- 
don: Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.    ^853. 

Aims  and  Ends.  Glasgow :  J.  Maclehose.  London : 
Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.    1853. 

Hor<M  SabbaticcB ;  or^  the  Sabbatic  Cycle  the  Divine 
Chronometer.  By  Bichard  Ball.  London;  Hamilton, 
Adams,  and  Co.  Edinburgh :  Johnstone  and  Hunter. 
1853. 

Saturday  and  Sunday  :  Thoughts  for  Both.  Glasgow : 
J.  Maclehose.  London  :  Hamilton,  .Adams,  and  Co.  185B. 

Historical  Development  of  Speculative  Philosophy , 
from  Kant  to  Hegel.  From  the  German  of  Dr.  H.  M. 
Chalyhaus.  By  the  Rev.  A.  Edersheim.  Edinburgh : 
T.  and  T.  Clark.  London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 
Dublin  :  Hodges  and  Smith,  and  J.  Eobertson.    1854. 

The  Grand  Discovery ;  or,  the  Fatherfiood  of  God.  By 
the  Bev.  Geosos  Gilfillah.  'London:  Blackader  and 
Co.    1854. 

Christ  our  Passover;  or.  Thoughts  on  the  Atonement. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Cummino,  D.D.,  F.R.S.E.  London  : 
Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co.    1854. 

Satanic  Agency  atid  Table-turning.  A  Letter  to  the 
Bev.  Francis  Close,  A.M.,  in  Reply  to  his  Pamphlet, 
"  Table-turning  not  Diabolical."  London :  T.  Bosworth. 
1853. 

Educational  Voluntaryism  an  Amiable  Delusion.  A 
Letter  to  a  Member  of  the  Manchester  Statistical  So- 
ciety.   By  J.  Faog,  Esq.  Manchester :  G.  Simms.  1858. 

Beauty  and  the  Be<ist.  Little  Plays  for  Little  People. 
By  Miss  Corner  and  AiiFRE©  Crowquill.  London : 
Dean  and  Son,  Threadneedle-street.    1854. 

Struggles  for  Life;  or  the  Autobiography  of  a  Dissent- 
ing Minister.  London :  W.  and  F.  G.  Cash.  Dublin : 
M*Qlashan  and  Gilpin.    Edinburgh  :  J.  Menzies.  1853. 
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Vatoclpo  lafa  AMimnce  Covipany. — At  the  Second 
ktxTimX  Meeting  of  this  Company,  the  Maqager,  Mr. 
1  G.  WWliams,  read  the  Report,  from  wldch  we  take  the 
loUowing  extract : — 

"  Great  as  their  anticipations  were,  the  Directors  are 
nSiJtUi^  to  announce  that  the  new  business  transacted 
%  ttds  Corporation  during  the  past  year  has  exceeded 
that  of  tl^o  former  year  by  upwards  of  100  per  cent. ;  the 
number  of  policies  issued  being  400,  assuring  the  sum 
o(  £14^,304,  and  producing  the  annual  income  of  ^4,787 ; 
makiDg  in  all  603  policies  granted  to  tl)is  date,  assuring 
tbe  sam  of  .£'214,363,  and  producing  an  annual  revenue 
of  ^7,162.    It  will  he  seen  from  the  above  statement 
that  the  average  amount  assured  under  each  policy  is 
^55  6s.  7d.,  the    annual    premium    for   each   being 
Mil  17>».  4d.    This  Company  has,  therefore,  secured  to 
itself^  in  less  than  two  years,  a  large  income,  amounting 
to  npirard^  of  «$7,000,  irrespective  of  that  derivable  from 
investmenU.    The  Directors  have  continued  to  observe 
a  strict  economy  in  the  working  of  the  Company,' as  wi^ 
1>e  seen  by  the  accounts  which  have  been  carefully  com- 
pared with  the  hooks  and  vouchers  by  the  Auditors,  who 
report,  their  accuracy.      During    the   past   year,  the 
Directors  have  invested  at  interest,  on  good  security,  the 
som  of  .£19,000,  which,  together  with  the  amoimt  in- 
vited during  the  preceding  year,  makes  the  amount  up- 
wards of  .£25,000,  which  may  be  regarded  in  the  hght  of 
a  permanent  investment,  sufficiently  large  to  meet  any 
eontingency  that  may  arise.    During  the  past  year,  two 
dums  have  been  made  in  respect  of  policies,  one  of 
▼bich  was  the  result  of  accidental  drowning.    The  sum 
assured  under  these  policies,  amounting  only  to  £600, 
has  been  duly  paid.     These  are  the  only  claims  which 
hare  arisen  since  the  establishment  of  the  Company — a 
fyct  which  cannot  fail  to  be  a  subject  of  congratulation, 


and  to  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  the  ^kill  and  c&re  exer- 
cised by  our  valued  Medical  Referees. 

With  a  desire  to  extend  the  operations,  and  to  difi^e  the 
advantages  of  the  Company,  the  Directors  have,  since 
the  last  meeting,  estabhshed  a  local  Board  of  Manage- 
ment at  Liverpool,  composed  of  gentlemen  of  high  stand- 
ing as  merchants  in  that  town,  and  assisted  by  an  able 
and  zealous  Manager.  They  have  also  appointed  nume- 
rous agencies  for  many  important  towns  in  England,  and 
have  extended  the  operations  of  the  Con^pany  to  Sydney, 
Hambqrgh,  and  other  places,  which  appointments  have 
been  attended  with  very  desirable  results,  and  which 
may  very  properly  be  regarded  as  a  guarantee  of  still 
increasing  success,  arising  from  the  zealous  and  hearty 
co-operation  of  our  esteemed  Agents,  on  whose  untiring 
efforts  the  greatest  confidence  may  be  placed.  Upon  the 
occasion  of  the  first  annual  meeting  it  was  remarked, 
^That  should  the  business  of  the  Company  progress 
throughout  the  year,  then  commencing,  in  the  sfune 
ratio,  the  Directors  hoped  at  the  next  meeting  to  an- 
nounce an  increase  of  dividend.'  They  are  now  dis- 
posed, upon  mature  deliberation,  and  from  a  firm  con- 
viction of  its  safety,  as  also  from  a  sense  of  justice  to  the 
present  shareholders,  to  recommend  such  increase,  by 
deda^ng  a  dividend  of  six  per  cent,  (free  of  income  tax) 
upon  the  paid-up  capital ;  and  a  dividend  of  six  per  cent, 
is  hereby  declared  accordingly.  At  the  close  of  this  their 
second  yearly  report,  the  Directors  cannot  but  remind 
you  of  the  principles  associated  with  the  *  Waterloo,*  and 
to  which  they  directed  your  attention  in  their  former 
Report.  The  success  which  then  gave  promise  of  a  yet 
higher  degree  of  prosperity,  has  been  more  than  realised 
during  the  past  twelve  months;  and  notwithstanding 
that  the  pubho  mind  has  been  greatly  disquieted  by 
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reason  of  the  unfriendly  efiforU  that  have  heen  put  forth 
against  what  were  termed  *  the  new  Companies/  and  the 
coDRequent  depression  upon  the  energies  of  those  upon 
whom  our  success  depended;  yet,  above  this  and  all 
other  transient  obstacles  with  which  the  Company  has 
had  to  contend,  it  has  forced  its  way  upon  the  public 
attention  —  its  business  has  largely  increased — its  in- 
fluence has  extended,  and  its  principles  have  drawn 
around  it  the  support  of  the  intelligent  and  progressive 
of  the  commuDity,  amidst  which  it  originated ;  and  it  may 
now  be  considered  as  fully  and  firmly  established,  and 
requiring  nothing  but  a  continuance  of  the  zealous  exer- 
tions which  its  friends  have  hitherto  made  in  its  behalf, 
to  take  its  place  as  one  of  the  most  successful  of  Life 
Assurance  Corporations.  The  mischievous  statements 
that  have  been  put  forth  by  the  opponents  of  all  improve- 
ments upon  the  system  of  Life  Assurance,  and  the  evi- 
dence adduced  before  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  have  resulted  in  full  and  convincim;  testimony 
against  the  fallacies  industriously  circulated,  as  is  proved 
by  the  following  extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee : — '  With  regard  to  the  general  condition  of  ex- 
isting Companies,  so  far  as  any  evidence  has  been  laid 
before  your  Committee,  they  feel  it  their  duty  to  report, 
that  it  is  more  satisfactozy  than  they  had  been  led  to 
believe  before  they  entered  upon  the  inquiry.'  ....  It 
is  in  contemplation  to  extend  the  benefits  of  Life  Assur- 
ance in  connection  with  this  Company,  by  forming  a 
branch  for  the  industrial  classes. 

TnlUgar  Liib  Assuranoe  Agfoeiation. — At  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  this  Company,  held  at  the  offices,  40,  Fall 
Mall,  Mr.  Edward  Taylor  presiding,  Mr.  T.  H.  Baylis, 
the  Manager,  read  the  Report  and  Balance-sheet. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  this  year's  new  busi- 
nesB,  viz. : — 1.  Number  o(  policies  issued,  623  ;  2.  Pro- 
ducing in  annual  premiums,  ii8,648  15s.  2d. ;  3.  Amount 
assured  thereby,  ^266,460.  The  following  table  exhibits 
the  three  years'  business  of  the  Association. 

POLICIES  COMPLETED  IN  THE  FIRST,  SECOND,  AND 

THIRD  YEARS. 


Date. 

First  year  . 
Second  year 
Third  year  . 


No.  of 
Policies 
issued. 
.  325 
.  567 
.  623 


Amount         Producing  in 
Assured.    Annual  Premiums. 


Je95,783 
196,863 
266,460 


je3,002  15  9 
6,381  1  7 
6,648  15     2 


Total  .    .  1,515       Je559,106       jei8,122  12    6 

BALANCE-SHEET  FROM  THE  dOTH  SEPT.,  1852,  TO  THE 

SOtH  SEPT.,  1853.  ' 

Db.  Jg    b.    d.         &    8.    d. 

To  balance  at  bankers, 

30th  Sept.,  1852  .     .  5,084  15    3 
y^  Cash  in  office,  do.      .    .         19    7 

6,086    4  10 

„  Paid-up  capital 100    0    0 

„  Premium  account — 

New  Premiums  .  .  8,826  9  1 
Renewal  ditto  .  .  .  5,266  19  1 
Annuity  ditto  .    .    .  2,651     2    3 

16,744  10    5 

„  Deposits 57,175    0    0 

„  Interest  on  loans  .     .    .  1,899    0    6 

Discount  on  sundries     .     121  18    8 

2,020  19    2 

Loan  instalments — 

Received  from  sundries  ....    20,212  18    8 


»f 


iei01,339  13    1 


By 
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)f 
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»» 
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Cr.  &      8.     d* 

investments  in  bonds,  mortgages,  and 

other  securities    ....  56,995    0    0 

Deposits  returned      ....  18,000    0    0 

Life  losses' 2,699  19    0 

Sumps 284  12    0 

Dividends  to  shareholders          .        .  689  16    7 

Rent  and  taxes        ~T        .        .        .  234  18  11 

Re-assurances 297  12  10 

Annuities  paid            ....  186  13    3 

Furniture,  fixtures,  and  fittings         .  142  17    9 

Salaries,  including  staff     .        .        .  2,528  19    3 

Directors'  and  auditors'  fees      .        .  788  16 

Printing,  stationery,  and  engravin^f  .  418  17 

Medical  fees 283  10 

Law  charges      .        .       ' .        .        .  73  10 

Commission 1,173  15  11 

Advertising 985    9    3 

General  expenditure,  including  post-  ^ 
age,  parcels,  travelling,  messen- 
gers' livery  and  wages,  household 

expenses,  <&o ) 

Interest  on  deposits  . 
Balance  at  bankers    ... 
Cash  in  office    ..... 


0 
2 
0 
3 


667    6    9 


1,927  18    8 

12,908  11  11 

151    8    0 

^£101,339  13    I 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  Report, 
dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  points  it  presented.  With 
respect  to  the  loan  operations  of  the  Company  he  said,  he 
found  that  they  had  advanced  upwards  of  jEM)O,000  to 
assurers,  of  which  ^£56,000  had  been  so  advanced  within 
the  last  twelve  months.  Whilst  that  fact  illustrated  the 
great  extent  of  their  business,  it  aliio  showed  the  ampli- 
tude of  their  pecuniary  resources.  After  the  experience 
which  they  had  had  of  this  important  department  of 
their  business,  under  the  system  adopted  by  their  office, 
the  Directors  were  fully  convinced  of  its  safety  and  secu- 
rity. The  next  portion  of  the  Report  to  which  he  came 
was  one  which  must  be  highly  gratifying  —  the  amount 
of  the  proposed  dividend.  After  the  most  mature  and 
deliberate  consideration,  it  had  been  thought  just  and 
right  by  the  Directors,  looking  at  the  fact  that  they  had 
upwards  of  j£  100,000  so  invested  as  to  be  earning  thorn 
a  profit,  and  that  they  had  only  a  paid-up  capital  of 
j£  12,500,  to  increase  the  dividend.  The  Directors,  seeing 
all  the  things  he  had  mentioned,  thought  the  time  for 
increase  had  come ;  but  even  the  amount  now  proposed 
would  not  be  more  than  6s.  per  cent,  on  the  subscribed 
capital  of  the  Company. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  Report,  and  the  passing  of 
some  business  resolutions,  the  meeting  was  addressed  at 
some  length  by  the  Manager  in  vindication  of  the  Associ- 
ation, and  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  based.  He  was 
received  with  loud  cheers,  and  made  a  candid  and  prac- 
tical statement  of  the  present  position  and  excellent 
future  prospects  of  the  Company.  In  the  course  of  his 
speech  he  reminded  the  members  that  he  told  them  at 
the  commencement  of  the  second  year  that,  with  an 
income  of  ^£3,000  a-year,  they  were  doing  a  good  busi- 
ness, but  that  they  would  double  it  in  the  next.  He 
had  not  overstated  their  resources,  and  this  year  they 
had  doubled  it.  He  would  now  venture  to  look  into  the 
future,  and  tell  them  that  neither  the  next  year,  nor  the 
next,  nor  the  next,  would  show  the  maximum  amount  of 
their  new  business  ;  but  that  it  must  be  from  the  close 
of  their  seventh  year  tbat  they  must  take  their  starting 
point.  Votes  of  thanks  were  then  severally  passed  to 
Mr.  Taylor,  solicitor  of  the  Company,  to  Dr.  Lloyd  and 
the  other  Medical  Referees,  and  to  the  Local  Agents,  and 
the  meeting  separated. 
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TAIT'S 
EDINBURGH  MAGAZINE 


FEBRUAEY,  1854. 


THE   TEUE   LAW   OF   POPULATION. 


Tn£  world  liad  sufficed  for  nearly  six  thousand 
years  to  maintain  the  countless  tribes  that  occu- 
pied her  surface,  and  (with  few  exceptions  which 
it  is  hardly  worth  mentioning  here)  no  question 
of  her  adaptation  to  supply  the  continuous  means 
of  subsistence  to  her  inhabitants  had  excited  their 
speculations  or  alarmed  their  fears.     War,  rapine, 
and  cruelty,  it  is  true,  had  seldom  ceased  to  lay 
vaste  their  peculiar  theatres  of  action,  and  famine 
and  pestilence  had  naturally  followed  in  the  rear 
of  violence  and  bloodshed ;  but  the  return  of  peace 
revived  the  arts  of  industry,  and  the  bounties  of 
nature  hberally  responded  to  the  exertions   of 
labour.    The  notion  of  a  superabundance  of  popu- 
lation had  never  troubled  the  popular  mind,  except 
in  coonection  with  certain  locaHties  where  it  was 
easy  to  bo  accounted  for,  and  arose  from  obvious 
causes.    Emigration  was  considered   to  be   the 
natural  and  legitimate  cure  of  over-popidation  in 
SL  state ;  and  hence  colonisation  has  been  the  prac- 
tice of  all  peoples,  ancient  and  modem.     The 
results  have  been  generally  such  as  to  justify  the 
measure,  and  to  justify,  too,  the  conviction  in  the 
minds  of  all  interested  in  the  subject,  that  there 
was  "  ample  room  and  verge  enough  "  on  the  broad 
surface  of  the  globe  for  aU  to  dwell  in  peace,  and 
provision  in  its  bosom  that  all  who  disdained  not 
the  allotted  conditions  of  industry  and  toil  might 
have  enough  and  to  spare. 

That  such  notions  were  grievous  and  ruinous 
fiaillades,  and  calculated  in  practice  only  to  hasten 
forward  a  stupendous  amount  of  misery  and  deso- 
lation, which  nature  and  destiny  had  sdready  ren- 
dered inevitable,  is  a  truth  (if  truth  it  be)  which 
never  shed  its  ominous  rays  upon  the  denizens  of 
this  doomed  planet  till  close  upon  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century.  In  the  year  1798, 
Mr.  Malthus  first  published  his  '*'  Essay  on  Popu- 
lation," and  broached  a  new  and  terrible  doctrine, 
which,  meeting  with  too  general  acceptance,  has 
not  been  without  its  miscMevous  and  fatal  effects 
upon  the  Imppiness  of  mankind.  Assuming  the 
principle,  "  that  there  is  a  ceaseless  tendency  in  all 
animated  nature  to  increase  beyond  the  provided 
means  of  subsiatence,''  he  boldly  deduced  from 
these  self-erected  premises  a  series  of  infcre:<cos 
roL'  XXI. — vo.  ccxijr. 


which  it  was  not  easy  to  refute,  while  the  principle 
was  admitted  from  which  they  were  derived ;  and 
which,  gaining  ground  from  their  plausibility  and 
from  the  countenance  they  afforded  to  the  maxims 
of  the  wealthy  and  the  selfish,  by  degrees  infused 
no  small  portion  of  their  spirit  into  the  framers  of 
our  laws.  We  have  neither  time  nor  space  for  any 
lengthened  detail  of  the  results  of  this  remarkable 
theory;  but,  in  briefly  alluding  to  it,  shall  endea- 
vour to  show  its  utter  fallaciousness,  and  then  to 
direct  the  reader's  attention  to  what  we  deem  to 
be  the  true  theory  of  population,  as  promulgated 
in  the  volume  before  us.* 

The  theory  of  Malthus,  be  it  observed  at  the 
outset,  was  not  the  result  of  calm,  deliberate,  and 
philosophical  inquiry,  but  was  rather  the  offspring 
of  political  debate  and  discussion.  It  was  advanced 
in  the  first  instance  in  opposition  to  certain  rather 
extravagant  opinions  of  Mr.  Godwin,  who,  in  his 
"  Political  Justice,"  a  work  that  made  a  great 
impression  upon  the  public  mind,  advocated, 
among  other  novel  and  startling  dogmas,  that  of 
the  natural  and  self 'producing  perfectibiUty  of  tU 
human  race,  Malthus  contends  that  this  is  im- 
possible, because  the  law  of  population  (that  is 
his  law)  tended  to  a  contrary  result,  containicg 
within  itself  on  ever-active  principle  of  misery, 
vice,  and  degradation — asserting  that  ''popula- 
tion, when  unchecked,  goes  oh  doubling  every 
twenty-five  years,  or  increases  in  a  ge<nnetrical 
ratio^'  —  adding  that  "a  thousand  millions  are 
just  as  easily  doubled  every  twenty-five  years,  by 
the  power  of  population,  as  a  thousand" — he 
proceeds  to  consider  the  productive  powers  of  the 
earth,  and  arriving  at  a  conclusion  in  support  of 
his  hypothesis,  declares  that  "  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, under  circumstances  the  most  favourable 
to  human  industry,  could  not  possibly  be  made  to 
increase  faster  than  in  an  arithmetieal  ratio" 
Here  we  have  the  frightful  difference  between 
serial  and  geometrical  numbers  asserted  as  the 


*  ^*  The  True  Law  of  Population  shown  to  be  coDueoted 
with  the  Food  of  the  People."  By  Thomas  Doubleday. 
Third  and  enlarged  edition,  with  a  Postscript,  London : 
Smith, Klder,  and  Co.    1853. 
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natural  disproportion  between  population  and 
sustenance^  a  disproportion  which,  did  it  actually 
cxist,  would  speedily  convert  the  whole  face  of 
the  globe  into  one  vast  theatre  of  havoc  and  devas- 
tation. And  this  result  is  only  prevented  from 
taking  place,  according  to  Mr.  Malthus's  doctrine, 
by  the  operation  of  certain  preventive  checks, 
existing  through  every  age,  state,  and  locality  of 
humdn  society.  Eesolved  upon  establishing  this 
horrible  hypothesis,  he  ransacks  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  earth,  and  drags  into  view  every  atrocity 
which  has  disgraced  ti^e  annals  of  human  action, 
and  every  calamity  that  ever  scourged  earth's 
miserable  victims.  Plague,  pestilence,  and  fa- 
mine— fire  and  flood — earthquake,  tempest,  and 
the  sword,  become  the  complaisant  and  darling 
auxiliaries  of  his  favourite  system.  But  he  feels 
tiiat  even  these  are  not  sufficient  for  the  task  he 
has  assigned  them,  and  summons  to  their  assist- 
ance a  mysterious  and  invisible  agent  whose  power 
it  is  somewhat  difBcult  to  calculate — that  is 
Moral  Restraint ;  iu  other  words,  abstinence  from 
marriage  —  a  restriction,  he  admits,  "  which 
too  frequentiy  produces  vice" — one  check,  in 
this  case,  begetting  another.  Thus  bolstering  up 
his  primary  assumption  with  a  host  of  fatal  checks, 
he  boldly  chaises  the  whole  system  of  creation 
with  the  imputation  of  being  constituted  accord- 
ing to  his  plan;  declaring  cxplicitiy  that  the 
principle  which  mows  down  the  masses  of  human 
existences  tending  to  increase  in  geometrical  mid- 
tiplication,  to  the  level  of  sustenance  tending  to 
increase  only  in  an  arithmetical  ratio,  is  "  the 
giinding  law  of  necessity,  misery  and  the  fear  of 
misery." 

Though  this  doctrine  created  a  deep  seuBation 
in  the  public  mind,  was  widely  received,  and, 
what  is  worse,  extensively  acted  upon,  it  may  yet 
be  easily  imagined  that  opponents  were  not  want- 
ing to  detect  its  assumptions  and  expose  its 
fallacy.  Tables  and  statistics  of  population  were 
published  on  all  sides — calculations  were  made, 
and  rigorous  investigations  set  on  foot,  which  re- 
sulted in  showing  the  absurdity  of  deducing  a 
general  law  from  one  isolated  instance.  Malthus 
had  founded  his  law  of  "  population  doubling 
itself  in  twenty-five  years"  upon  the  solitary 
instance  of  North  America,  in  some  states  of  which 
the  population  had  doubled  in  that  time.  It  was 
shown  beyond  denial  that  in  so  doing  he  had  not 
made  sufficient  allowance  for  the  tide  of  emigra- 
tion which  had  been  setting  in  to  that  quarter  of 
the  world  during  the  whole  period;  and  that, 
whatever  had  been  the  increase  of  population  in 
Korth  America,  no  law  of  increase  could  be  in- 
ferred from  it,  inasmuch  as  no  registers  or  other 
correct  accounts  were  attainable  by  which  to  arrive 
at  certain  data.  But  the  greatest  blow  to  the 
]f  althusian  theory  at  that  time  was  dealt  by  Mr. 
Sadler,  who  ygty  properly  attacked  the  assumed 
principle,  and  denied  the  existence  of  any  geo- 
mctrical  ratio  of  increase  in  any  period,  gneat  or 
•malL  This  gentleman's  work,  thoagh  written 
in  ft  rambling  and  discursive  style,  and  with  more 
•pirit  than  eoncentration,  contained  much  of  right 
feeling,  sound  views,  and  valuable  suggcsHons  ; 


the  mistaken  system  of  his  opponent  tottered 
under  its  attacks,  and  many  a  staunch  Malthusian 
acknowledged,  alter  the  perusal  of  his  book,  that 
the  subject  was  still  an  open  question  in  his  mind. 
But  Mr.  Sadler,  though  he  overthrew  much  of 
the  false  reasoning  of  his  antagonist,  established 
DO  principle,  set  up  no  law  in  its  place — ^unless, 
indeed,  his  assertion  that  **  the  prolificness  of 
human  beings,  otherwise  similarly  circumstanced, 
varies  inversely  as  their  number,"  may  be  con- 
sidered such.  We  shall  see,  by-and-by,  that  this 
was  an  approximation  to  the  true  law  of  popula- 
tion, though  in  a  very  slight  degree — and  we  need 
not  be  astonished  that  it  was  borne  out  by  various 
tables  of  the  population  of  several  nations  which 
he  cited  and  reasoned  upon  as  concurring  to  es- 
tablish it.  But  it  is  too  vague  an  assertion  for 
the  bans  of  a  system,  especially  when  coupled 
with  his  own  after-declaration,  that  he  considered 
''  the  whole  system  of  population  to  be  under  the 
unceasing  direction  of  the  Deity,  either  through 
the  operatiou  of  those  secondaiy  causes  resulting 
from  His  eternal  prescience,  or  from  His  perpetually 
superintending  ]^vidence."  We  do  not  disclaim 
the  connection  of  a  superintending  Providence 
with  a  systematic  law,  nor  shall  we  pretend  to 
explain  it;  our  object  is  rather  to  point  to  the 
existence  and  operations  of  a  law^  leaving  its 
regulation  to  a  higher  power. 

Mr.  Sharon  Turner,  in  the  third  volume  of  his 
"  Sacred  IListory  of  the  World,"  has  rather  ela- 
borately combated  the  Malthusian  theory,  and 
brought  the  forces  of  both  religion  and  philosophy 
to  bear  against  its  monstrous  dogmas.  He  gives 
a  series  of  undeniable  calculations,  which  demon- 
strate the  absurdity  of  any  existing  doubling  law, 
or  geometrical  ratio  of  increase ;  and  he  challenges 
the  supporters  of  Malthus  to  produce  any  authen- 
ticated document  which  verifies  the  supposition 
of  a  doubling  in  twenty-five  years;  observing,  that 
'<  to  double  any  population  in  twenty-five  years, 
there  must  in  each  of  these  years  be  bom  and  live 
a  one-twenty-fifth  portion  of  its  whole  numbers 
above  those  who  shall  annually  die."  To  do  this, 
the  number  of  birtiis  must  exceed  the  number  of 
deaths  mtdtiplied  by  two  and  a  half;  and  he 
chaUeuges  any  advocate  of  Malthus  to  produce  an 
instance  in  any  age  or  country  of  the  world  where 
this  has  been  the  increase  for  a  continuitv  of 
twenty-five  years  together.*  He  further  shows 
that,  had  there  existed  a  geometricallv  increasing 
ratio,  doubling  population  even  once  m  a  hundred 
yearSf  the  number  of  human  inhabitants  of  this 
earth  would  have  attained,  by  the  period  of  George 
the  Third's  accession,  to  above  fifty  million  times 
the  amount  that  has  ever  actually  existed  on  its 
surface.  Now,  where  is  the  Malthusian  who  will 
contend  that,  not  merelv  the  difference  between 
one  human  being  and  fifty  millions  a  thousand 
times  told  (presuming  a  thousand  millions  to  be  the 


•  If  Mr.  Tuiiier  did  not  overlook  the  case  of  Pitcaim's 
Island,  he  may  have  considered  the  abnormal  increase  of 
that  IHtld  colony  as  dne  to  exceptional  causes.  Mr. 
Donbledayf  however,  makes  exoelleni  om  of  il  in  sab- 
Btantiation  of  his  Tme  Theory.--.SM  Chap.  IV.  p.  71  «l 
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pi'esent  popQlaiion  of  the  eartli,)  but  the  increased 
difference  between  the  present  population  and  the 
unimaginable  number  that  would  have  evolved 
had  the  doubling  been  calculated  at  twenty-five 
rears  instead  of  one  hundred — ^have  all  been  de- 
stroyed or  prevented  from  existing  by  the  opera- 
tion of  Mr.  Malthus's  positive  checks,  or,  in  his 
own  words,  **  by  misery  or  the  fear  of  misery  ?" 
Yet,  to  be  consistent,  he  must  maintain  this  for 
truth,  and  lend  his  countenance  to  the  supposition, 
that  the  command  of  the  Deity  to  His  creatures 
t)  "go  forth  and  multiply  "  was  none  other  than 
the  denunciation  of  a  doom  too  horrible  to  be 
imagined. 

From  this  dilemma,  and  a  host  of  others  which 
the  doctrine  of  Malthus  creates,  the  "  True  Law  of 
Population,"  as  divulged  by  Mr.  Doubleday,  eman- 
cipates us.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  notice  this 
"True  Law,"  in  a  very  brief  manner,  as  our  limits 
compel  us  to  conciseness.  Those  of  our  readers 
who  are  interested  in  this  important  question  will 
thank  us  for  referring  them  to  the  work  itself, 
which  will  not  fail  of  affording  them  the  highest 
satisfaction,  based  as  it  is  upon  the  soundest  rea- 
soning, and  characterised  by  a  grateful  spirit  of 
philanthropy. 

The  theory  of  the  "  True  Law,"  we  may  ob- 
serve, is  precisely  the  reverse  of  that  of  Malthus 
(who  attributed  the  increase  of  population  to  pros- 
perity and  abundance  of  aliment),  and  may  be  ex- 
pressed as  follows  :  "  Increase  and  decrease  are  in 
the  inverse  ratio  with  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
fi)od  —  plenty  produces  sterility,  and  scarcity 
fecundity ;"  or,  in  other  words,  a  state  of  abun- 
dance is  adverse  to  increase,  a  state  of  poverty  is 
favourable  to  it — ^the  golden  mean  between  riches 
and  poverty  being  tiie  balance.  That  this,  the 
true  law,  is  founded  in  the  highest  wisdom  the 
author  contends,  first,  because  when  a  species  is  in 
danger  of  extinction  by  want,  it  is  thus  preserved  j 
secondly,  because  the  transmission  of  disease,  the 
produce  of  luxury  in  most  cases,  is  thus  checked 
and  remedied.  Thus  the  tendency  to  increase  is 
only  excited  when  it  is  needed,  and  the  reverse  is 
only  produced  to  prevent  the  propagation  of 
misery.  A  mass  of  moral  evidence  in  support  of 
the  truth  and  beauty  of  this  arrangement  is  scat- 
tered through  the  author's  work.  He  commences 
by  reasoning  analogically  from  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  and  alludes  to  the  weU-known  reference 
to  this  principle  in  the  practice  of  all  gardeners, 
planters,  and  others  engaged  in  the  rearing  of 
trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers ;  which,  it  is  found,  in 
a  soil  that  is  much  too  rich,  invariably  become 
diseased  and  die;  while,  when  the  contrary  is  the 
case,  the  phenomena  are  totally  reversed.  Plant 
a  tree  in  a  soil  much  too  poor,  and,  if  it  live,  it 
will  produce  fruit.  So  certainly  is  this  the  effect, 
and  known  to  be  so,  that  it  is  a  common  practice 
with  gardeners,  when  they  want  seed  from  a  plant, 
to  inflict  some  hardship  upon  it,  by  which  means 
they  infallibly  force  it  to  produce  fiuit.  Upon  the 
same  principle  it  is  known  to  every  one  that,  after 
long  and  severe  winters,  the  harvests  are  oorre- 
fpondingly  rapid  and  productive.  From  facts 
Uko  th^i  undcviating  in  the  vegetable  kingdom, 


the  author  derives  evidence  in  favour  of  his  true 
law. 

In  the  animal  kingdom  this  evidence  is  shown 
to  be  much  more  distinctly  manifest.  The  expe- 
rience of  the  farmer,  the  grazier,  the  breeder  of 
horses,  is  found  to  be  coiroborated  by  the  practice 
of  the  physician  and  the  theories  of  the  naturalist ; 
and  some  very  remarkable  phenomena  are  ex- 
plained and  brought  to  bear  upon  this  part  of  the 
subject,  in  a  series  of  highly  interesting  and  in- 
structive details. 

Leaving  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  the 
animals,  with  their  corresponding  phenomena, 
Mr.  Doubleday  proceeds  to  examine  the  human 
society,  not  in  the  aggregate,  as  did  Malthus, 
but  in  detail,  the  only  method  of  examination 
which  could  be  productive  of  any  satis&ctory 
because  truthful  results.  For  this  purpose,  he 
subjects  to  scrutiny  certain  limited  associations  of 
men,  whose  history  can  be  clearly  traced,  such  as 
the  nobility  of  certain  states  —  the  magnates  of 
certain  republics  — the  English  peerage  and  baro- 
netage —  and  even  some  wealthy  corporations  and 
communities.  All  these  supply  ample  proofii  of 
the  actual  efibcts  of  abundance  on  human  fruit- 
fiilness;  and  the  examination  demonstrates  the 
fact,  that  none  of  these  bodies  can  keep  up  their 
numbers  by  procreation  alone,  but  require  con- 
stant creations  or  adoptions,  without  which  they 
woxdd  in  no  long  period  become  extinct.  That 
this  is  an  incontestible  fact, no  one  need  doubt; 
the  author  supplies  abundant  proofs,  though  we 
have  not  space  to  cite  them ;  and  not  merely  esta- 
blishes the  assertion,  but  even  loads  it  with  a  mass 
of  superfluous  evidence. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  second  great  principle 
of  the  "True  Law"  —  that  scarcity  produces 
fecundity  — comes  upon  us  with  overwhelming 
proof  whichever  way  we  turn  our  inquiries.  If 
we  look  at  pastoral  countries,  where  cattle  form 
both  the  wealth  and  food  of  the  inhabitants,  we 
find  a  thin  and  sparse  population.  In  the  lands 
of  the  vine  and  the  olive  we  see  something  similar. 
In  corn  countries  the  inhabitants  are  more  nume- 
rous; and  in  those  countries  where  rice  forms 
nearly  the  sole  article  of  food,  the  population  is  a 
dense  multitude.  A  reference  to  the  relative 
numbers  of  Asiatic  Eussia,  British  India,  China, 
and  Japan,  may  convince  the  most  sceptical  of 
these  facts.  In  countries  where  pastoral  and  agri- 
cultural pursuits  are  united,  we  find  a  moderate 
population,  as  in  France  for  instance,  and  Spain 
and  Italy — and  it  is  constantly  found  that  in  the 
richest  provinces  are  the  fewest  people,  in  the 
poorest  departments  the  greatest  numbers.  But, 
to  turn  from  foreign  nations  and  look  at  home — 
What  do  we  see  in  Ireland,  a  land  that  has  been 
groaning  under  oppression  for  centuries,  and 
whose  inhabitants  have  at  various  periods  been 
almost  annihilated  by  famine  and  the  swoi*d  ?  Do 
we  not  find  a  people  ground  down  to  the  very 
lowest  point  of  sustenance,  and  so  poor  that  one- 
third  of  them  are  virtually  paupers  ?  That  this 
is  their  miserable  condition  no  one  will  deny 
and  yet  so  rapidly  have  they,  amidi?t  r.ll  their 
calamities,  continued  to  propagate,  that  Ireland 
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has  exceeded  nil  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  or 
America  in  the  density  of  her  population.  From 
little  more  than  a  million  of  souls  in  1695,  she 
had  risen  at  the  date  of  the  census  of  1841  to  the 
enormous  amount  of  between  eight  and  nine 
millions ;  and,  let  the  fact  be  noted,  the  popula- 
tion hsis  alwaj's  increased  most  where  agriculture 
has  advanced  the  least.* 

With  regard  to  England,  the  author  remarks — 
**  England,  perhaps,  of  all  countries  of  the  globe, 
exhibits  phenomena  the  most  puzzling  to  an  in- 
quiry of  the  nature  of  that  which  forms  the  sub- 
ject of  this  treatise.  Manifesting,  as  she  does,  all 
the  signs  of  external  wealth  and  power,  these 
manifestations  are  yet  accompanied  by  symptoms 
indicating  a  situation  the  reverse  of  prosperity." 
He  remarks  the  fact,  of  which  there  is  no 
doubt,  that  the  majority  of  the  English  peo- 
ple have  been  deteriorating  for  a  series  of 
years  —  that  taxation  and  poor-rates  have  in- 
creased together,  and  that  the  poor  have  been 
compelled  to  resort  to  a  lower  style  of  living, 
until  at  length  we  have  a  surplus  popula- 
tion, not  half  fed,  increasing  at  a  rate  which  fills 
our  senators  with  dismay  —  and  this  in  a  land 
where  not  three  centuries  ago  the  legislature  was 
alarmed  by  a  decay  in  population.  The  nostrums 
of  Malthus,  vice,  misery,  and  late  marriages,  are 
proved  by  sad  experience  to  have  no  effect  in 
checking  the  tide  of  human  existence,  which  flows 
on  without  a  reflux  towards  the  insatiable  gulf 
of  poverty  and  deprivation.  Every  fact  elicited 
by  a  candid  examination  of  recorded  experience 
upon  this  branch  of  political  science,  bears  us 
forcibly  and  irresistibly  to  the  unavoidable  con- 
clusion that  this  principle  is  the  true  one  —  that 
misery  and  destitution  are  favourable  to  increase, 
and  may  be  styled,  almost  without  a  metaphor, 
the  creators  of  a  surplus  population. 

Among  the  many  collateral  facts  which  the  author 
furnishes,  conx)borative  of  the  truth  of  his  theory, 
we  can  briefly  notice  but  one — which,  derived  from 


•  Referring  to  Ireland,  Mr.  Doubleday  remarks  — 
"  Here  we  see  a  country,  the  inhabitants  of  which  have 
been,  through  many  generations,  driven  to  subsist  upon 
o  wretched  and  watery  root,  unfit  for  human  food  when 
taken  alone,  exhibiting  ^  surplus  population  '  to  a  high 
degree.  In  1846 — 7  we  see  the  miserable  root  on 
which  the  mfljority  live  destroyed  by  a  widely-spread 
disease ;  and  we  behold  this  destruction  of  the  national 
aliment  (if  aliment  it  can  be  called)  followed  by  a  fa- 
mine, not  to  be  matched  in  its  terrible  effects  either  by 
those  to  which  India  or  those  to  which  China  has  been 
subjected.  In  short,  we  witness  the  awful  event  of  the 
disaj^earance  of  a  million  and  a  hai.f  of  people,  of  all 
oges,  who  have  either  perished  directly  of  hunger  and 
cold,  or  of  fever,  the  consequence  of  dearth  and  expo- 
sure ;  or  who  have  fled  to  other  lands  to  avoid  perishing 
from  want  of  food.  As  the  remote  consequences  of  this 
catastrophe,  we  see,  at  this  moment,  the  whole  frame- 
work of  society  in  Ireland  broken  to  pieces ;  the  desertion 
of  large  districts  ;  the  forced  sales  of  mort jjaged  estates ; 
and  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  emigration  which 
bids  fair  to  strip  the  island  of  its  best  inhabitants — the 
active,  enterprising,  and  industrious.  It  appears  to  the 
autbor  that  they  who  are  not  convinced  by  spectacles 
like  thc^e,  both  of  the  truth  and  importance  of  the 
theory  here  demon«trat<.*d,  must  be  impwvious  not  only 
to  the  force  of  reasoning,  but  to  the  harder  lessons  of 
bitter  experience." 


the  political  annals  of  our  own  country,  will  be 
regarded  with  interest  by  every  philanthropic 
reader ;  more  especially  as  it  points  to  the  obvious 
conclusion,  so  important  to  legislators,  that  the 
true  and  natural  check  to  superfluous  population 
will  be  found  in  the  well- fed  comfort  and  pros- 
perity of  the  propagating  classes.     We  refer  to 
the  iecatf  of  Population,  already  alluded  to,  and 
which,  at  near  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  for  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  after, 
was  the  theme  of  alarm  and  panic  to  the  law- 
makers of  this  realm.     A  glance  at  the  Acts  of 
Parliament  of  the  period  will  supply  evidence  of 
the  fact.     For  instance,  the  Act  4  Hen.  7.  c.  16, 
testifies  to  the  *' great  decay  of  the  people;"  and 
another  Act,  4  Hen.  7.  c.  19,  asserts  and  describes 
the  decay  of  houses  all  over  the  country,  for  want 
of  inhabitants  to  occupy  them;  and,  deprecating 
such  a  state  of  things,  empowers  the  authorities 
to  repair  houses  (with  lands  attached)  even  against 
the  owners'  consent,  and  to  charge  the  estate  with 
the  cost  of  repairs.     This  Act  Lord  Bacon  praises 
as  a  stem  piece  of  policy.     The  decay  complained 
of  was  observable  from  the  reign  of  Hemy  VII. 
to   that  of  Charles  II.,  and   was   accompanied 
through  its  entire  course  with  increasing  luxury 
and  abundance  on  the  part  of  the  whole  people, 
and  more  especially  of  the  labouring  classes.     So 
notoriously  was  this  the  case,  that  a  number  of 
enactments  of  that  date  might  be  cited  teeming 
with  testimonies  of  the  sort  —  such  as  penalties 
against  luxuriousness  of  living  among  the  people 
at  large  —  clauses  limiting  the  wages  of  labouring 
men  to  sums  equivalent  to  between  ninety  and  a 
hundred  pounds  a  year  of  our  present  money  — 
and  preambles  describing  the  existing  abundtuice. 
To  these  may  be  added  the  testimony  of  writers 
of  the  period,  who  speak  of  the  luxury  of  English 
labourers  —  and  one  of  them  (Sir  John  Fortcscue) 
makes  it  a  reproach  to    the  French   that  they 
eat  eggs  and  bacon,  considering  such  diet  a  hard- 
ship.    From  a  review  of  the  prevailing  condition 
of  England  at  this  period,  the  conclusion  is  un- 
deniable,  that  population  went  on  diminishing 
during  the  prevalence  of  ease,  plenty,  and  com- 
fort.    The  prosperity  of  the  English  has  never 
been  so  great  at  any  subsequent  period.     At  that 
time  animal  food  was  the  chief  diet  of  the  people, 
and  wine  and  malt  liquors  were  so  plentiful  tliat 
every  man  brewed  his  own  beer  and  drank  French 
wines,  which  were*  imported  in  immense  quanti- 
ties.    The  clothing  of  all  ranks  was  correspond- 
ingly good,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  statutes  against 
luxury  of  dress :  fine  woollens,  gold  lace  and  em- 
broidery, were  not  uncommonly  worn.    Yet  with 
all  this,  the  decrease  of  population  and  the  decay 
of  towns  and  villages  was  the  constant  cause  of 
disquiet  to  the  Government  through  six  successive 
generations.     We  think,  with  the  author  of  tho 
*'True  Law,"  "that  this  extraordinary  state  of 
things  is  easily  explicable   upon  the  theory  of 
population  which  he  has  advanced,  but  that  it 
must  remain  a  difficulty  insuperable  under  any 
otlier  hitherto  brought  before  the  world." 

But  we  must  hasten  to  a  conclusion,  and  leaving 
most  of  the  evidence  corroborative  of  the  truth  of 
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Mr.  Doubleda7*8  theory  untouched,  close  this 
article  with  a  parting  glance  at  the  moral  aspects 
of  the  two  systems  which  we  have  had  under 
cursory  review.  In  that  of  Malthus  we  have  the 
most  awful  anomaly  presented  to  our  notice  which 
perhaps  the  human  mind  ever  conceived — that, 
namely,  of  obedience  to  the  Divine  command  en- 
tailing necessarily  and  inevitably  the  penalties  of 
misery,  destitution,  and  death  u^pon  its  observers. 
The  result  of  such  an  outrageous  interpretation  of 
the  scheme  of  human  creation  upon  personal  faith 
and  religious  feeling  is  painful  to  think  of;  and 
we  have  neither  space  nor  inclination  to  pursue 
such  an  inquiry.  Its  effects  upon  social  legisla- 
tion and  human  action  are  more  obvious  to  view, 
and  demand  the  reprehension  of  every  right- 
thinking  mind.  By  it  the  poor  are  degraded  and 
sunk  beneath  the  level  of  moral  and  religious  in- 
flaences ;  for  of  what  use  is  it  to  preach  the 
obligations  of  morality  and  religion  to  parties  who 
have  no  social  rights — who  exist  but  upon  suffer- 
ance, and  who  are  viewed  in  no  better  light  than 
as  objects  of  benevolence  and  eleemosynary  support  ? 
— and  such,  it  is  vain  to  deny  it,  are  the  poor  and 
surplus  population,  viewed  through  the  medium 
of  the  Malthusian  theory.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  theory  of  the  "True  Law"  tends  to  a  practical 
enforcement  of  every  social  obligation.  It  dis- 
claims all  selfish  legislation — discountenances  op- 
pression— abolishes  restrictions  upon  food  and 
commeroe — and  recognises  the  proper  grade  of 
every  man  in  the  social  scale.  Under  its  influence 
the  virtues  which  adorn  the  human  character  may 
flourish  as  vigorously  in  the  lowly  dwellings  of 
the  poor  as  beneath  the  lofty  roofs  of  the  wealthy. 
It  looks  upon  marriage  as  the  ordinance  of  the 
Creator,  the  commanded  and  sanctioned  and  hal- 


lowed means  for  the  perpetuation  of  His  creatures 
— and  not,  as  the  contrary  creed  would  have  it, 
an  unhallowed  compact  and  a  social  crime.  It 
inculcates  and  fosters  the  independence  of  labour, 
while  it  denounces  the  exactions  of  arbitrary  au- 
thority ;  and,  above  all,  it  reveals  to  the  nations 
of  the  world  this  great  lesson — that  the  hand 
that  ministers  to  oppression  sows  the  seeds  of 
retribution — because,  in  degrading  and  brutalizing 
the  masses  of  a  people,  it  operates  but  to  multiply 
the  avenging  instruments  of  anarchy  and  revolution. 
It  may  be  thought  by  some  of  our  readers  that 
we  have  occupied  too  much  of  our  limited  space 
in  the  notice  of  a  work  already  well  known  to  the 
public,  and  which  has  reached  to  a  third  edition. 
But  the  subject  is  one  of  paramount  value,  and 
bears  more  profoundly  upon  the  public  welfare 
than  we  are  all  apt  to  suppose.  Truth  upon  this 
subject  is  palpably  of  more  importance  than  truth 
upon  any  other  subject  with  which  legislators 
have  to  do.  Once  discovered  and  established,  it 
must  prove  the  basis  of  all  future  legislation. 
We  believe  that  Mr.  Doubleday  is  mainly,  almost 
perfectly,  right  in  his  theory.  "VVe  thought  so 
when  perusing  the  first  edition  of  his  work — and 
our  opinion  has  been  strengthened,  not  weakened, 
by  a  consideration  of  the  arguments  of  his  ad- 
versaries. Practically  these  have  been  of  very 
small  force;  and  in  the  Postscript  to  this,  his 
third  edition,  Mr.  Doubleday  has  disposed  of  the 
only  two  of  any  note — ^M.  Villerme  and  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer,  in  a  way  which  leaves  us  to 
wonder  why  either  of  these  gentlemen  (the  first 
of  whom  completely  misunderstood  the  argument^ 
while  the  other  had  a  fanciful  theory  of  his  own 
to  establish)  dared  to  enter  the  lists  against  him. 


se^ 
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About  twenty  years  ago,  much  excitement  was 
caused  throughout  a  large  district  of  the  north- 
cast  of  France,  by  a  scries  of  remarkable  crimes, 
which  were  committed  upon  the  high-road  which 
runs  from  Calais,  through  St.  Omer,  to  Arras. 

The  first  of  the  outrages  which  attracted  so 
much  public  attention  was  attended  with  singular 
circumstances.  At  five  o'clock  one  morning,  some 
early-rising  inhabitants  of  St.  Omer  were  sur- 
prised to  see  a  well-known  and  highly  esteemed 
neighbour  riding  into  town  in  his  toupie,  or  gig, 
as  if  he  had  been  travelling  all  night  and  were  just 
rctoming  horae.  It  was  Alexis  Bribault,  the 
notary.  His  horse  seemed  jaded  and  tired,  and 
^09  i^>S&^S  doggedly  along  with  his  head  low 
down,  his  ears  dapping  forwards,  and  his  long 
tail  drooping  listlessly  betwixt  his  weary  legs. 
There  was  something  very  strange  in  the  appear- 
ance of  M.  Bribault,  which  caused  every  one  to 
torn  and  look  at  him  as  ho  rode  steadily  and  slowly 
on.    He  was  deadly  pale,  his  mouth  rigidly  shut, 


and  his  eyes  wide  open,  with  a  fixed  stare,  which 
either  denoted  intense  abstraction  of  mind,  or 
mental  alienation.  The  hand  which  held  the 
reins  had  dropped  carelessly  upon  his  knee ;  ho 
seemed  to  have  completely  forgotten  that  he  was 
riding  in  his  tot^te,  and  that  there  was  a  horse 
before  him.  His  hat,  which  had  evidently  fallen 
in  the  dirt,  was  slouched  upon  his  head,  but  in 
such  a  manner,  as  not  to  interfere  with  a  full 
^dew  of  his  countenance.  Although  it  was  sum- 
mer, a  large  neckerchief  was  tied  in  a  wide  fold 
over  his  throat  and  chin,  and  the  great  travelling- 
cape,  which  in  fine  weather  was  always  strapped 
up  in  front  of  the  gig,  was  now  thrown  over  his 
shoulders.  It  was  strange ;  but  perhaps  M.  Bri- 
bault had  found  it  cold  during  the  night,  or  had 
been  seized  with  indisposition  on  the  road.  His 
appearance  altogether  was  certainly  remarkable 
and  alanning. 

As  the  gig  passed  along  before  the  great  cage  of 
a  shop  of  Pcrrin,  the  bird  mercbajit,  some  half 
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dozen  cdrrioa  ert>w6  whioii  he  kept  began  to 
croak,  and  manifested  sach  sudden  and  unanimous 
excitement  that  Perrin  himself  was  amazed. 

*'Hola!"  exclaimed  Perrin,  with  serious  won- 
der, as  he  looked  up  and  down  the  street  and  all 
around.  ''  There  is  fresh  blood  spilt  somewhere 
near !" 

His  knowledge  of  the  instincts  and  habits  of 
the  birds  was  correct.  It  was  quickly  observed 
that  the  slowly-moving  gig  left  behind  it  a  trail 
of  drops  of  blood. 

This  chscovery  was  no  sooner  made  iiian  several 
townspeof^e  ran  after  the  vehicle,  stopped  the 
horse,  and  demanded  of  M.  Bribault  what  had 
happened.  He  did  ttet  speak,  but  still  stared 
fixedly  before  him.  He  looked  as  if  he  had  been 
frightened  to  death — as  if  he  were  sitting  up  in  a 
state  of  immovable  torpidity.  They  prepared  to 
cany  him  into  the  house  of  a  physician,  but  found 
that  he  was  firmly  tied  to  the  gig.  They  opened 
the  cape,  and  saw  with  horror  that  blood  was 
streaming,  fast  and  thick,  down  his  breast.  A 
fshdtty  broad  pieoe  of  wood  had  been  ingeniously 
fastened,  in  an  upright  position,  to  the  back  of  the 
gig,  and  to  this  the  unfortunate  man  had  been 
fimly  tied  with  a  strong  cord,  which  was  wound 
round  his  body  cmd  the  stake,  in  a  certain  doubly 
spiral  manner,  curieuriy  ingenious  and  effectual,  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  him  upright  upon  his  seat, 
notwitli^tanding  the  motion  of  the  gig.  Over  all 
the  cape  had  been  thrown.  They  undid  the 
widely-folded  handkerchief  which  concealed  his 
throat  and  chin.  lu  this,  on  either  side,  small 
pieces  of  wood  hod  been  inserted,  which  had  kept 
his  head  in  position.  As  they  removed  the  well- 
contrived  bandage,  the  head  fell  badt  with  appall- 
ing listlessness,  and  a  frightfully  torn,  mangled 
and  bleeding  throat  was  exposed  to  view.  M, 
Bribault  was  dead.  He  had  gone  the  preceding 
day  to  collect  the  rents  of  certain  property  of 
which  he  had  the  superintendence,  and  had  been 
expected  to  return  the  same  ^vening.  On  his  way 
home  he  had  been  waylaid,  murdered,  robbed  of 
every  farthing,  and  sent  going  in  the  manner  above 
described,  his  trusty  horse  finding  the  way  to  his 
master's  dwelling.  It  was  found,  by  the  sums 
which  M.  Sribatdt  had  received,  that  the  robber 
or  robbers  had  made  a  booty  of  four  thousand 
franks,  all  in  specie.  According  to  the  evidence 
of  a  physician,  the  lacerations  in  the  throat  of  the 
unfortunate  man  had  been  inflicted  by  the  teeth 
of  some  animal,  most  probably  those  of  a  dog. 
Such  was  the  first  of  this  series  of  crimes. 
Instant  measures  were  taken  for  the  detection 
and  apprehension  of  the  criminal  or  criminals, 
but  wi&out  any  result. 

The  second  outrage  was  also  distinguished  by 
remarkable  circumstances.  CoHn  Festin  was  the 
proprietor  of  a  large  fisom,  some  twelve  miles  fix)m 
St.  Omer,  towards  Arras,  and  Was  a  man  of  con- 
siderable wealth.  One  morning,  about  two  months 
after  the  murder  of  M.  Bribault,  a  peasant  who 
was  going  to  work  on  M.  Festin's  form,  observed 
his  master  seated  upon  a  bank  at  some  distance 
from  the  side  of  the  road,  leaning  his  back  against 
a  tree,  amd  sDsidkib^,  with  an  air  of  prpfoifnd  abr 


straction.  As  M.  Festin  had  always  been  an 
early  riser,  and  was  known  to  be  fondly  attached 
to  lus  pipe ;  the  peasant  took  no  especial  notice  of 
him,  but  went  on  towards  the  farm,  to  proceed 
with  his  work.  He  found  that  Madame  Festin 
was  already  up  and  about.  She  asked  him,  with 
some  anxiety,  if  he  had  seen  his  master.  He  told 
her  he  had,  and  pointed  out  to  her  where  M. 
Festin  was  sitting  smoking.  It  was  a  good  way 
off,  but  they  could  plainly  perceive  him  sittii^ 
with  his  back  against  a  tree,  and  a  pipe  in  his 
mouth.  Madame  Festin  said  that  her  husband 
hod  been  seized  with  a  violent  toothache  early  in 
the  night,  and  had  taken  it  into  his  head  to  walk 
up  and  diown  the  road  and  smoke,  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  relief,  and  she  had  been  alarmed  by  his 
not  returning.  Beassurod  by  seeing  him  sitting 
yonder  in  apparent  tranquillity,  she  went  back 
into  the  house,  and  as  it  was  yet  veiy  early,  be- 
took hersdf  to  bed  for  another  hour.  Meanwhile, 
the  peasant  going  hither  and  thither  about  the 
farm-yard,  looked  frequently  towards  the  figure, 
sitting  so  quietly  under  the  tree,  and  observed 
with  surprise  that  M.  Festin  never  once  altered 
his  position  in  the  whole  course  of  an  hour ;  and 
though  the  pipe  was  still  in  his  mouUi,  there  was 
no  smoke.  Doubtless,  he  had  smoked  himself  to 
sleep.  As  the  sun  was  now  rising  high,  and  tho 
heat  becoming  oppressive,  the  labourer,  fearing 
his  master  might  sustain  injury  from  sleeping  un- 
protected in  tiie  sunshine  (for  though  beneath  a 
tree,  the  foliage  did  not  shield  him),  went  to  arouse 
him.  A  slight  examination  proved  to  the  horror- 
stricken  man  that  his  master  was  dead ;  that  he 
had  been  murdered,  and  afterwards  planted  against 
the  tree,  with  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  as  discovered. 

His  throat  was  lacerated  just  as  M.  Biibault's 
had  been,  but  the  wounds  had  been  covered  over 
with  a  coarse,  strong  pitch  plaister,  his  neckerchief 
had  been  turned  inside  out,  and  arranged  so  as  to 
conceal  various  marks,  as  of  teeth,  and  the  clots 
of  blood  which  stained  it,  and  tied  carefully 
around  his  neck,  and  his  coat  had  been  buttoned 
for  the  sake  of  hiding  the  blood  which  had  fallen 
upon  his  vest  and  the  upper  part  of  his  cuUottes. 
All  the  money  which  M.  Festm  carried  about  his 
person,  which,  however,  was  but  of  small  amount, 
had  been  stolen  by  ^e  murderer.  About  fifty 
yards  from  the  spot  where  the  body  was  placed 
there  were  marks  on  the  road  as  of  a  scuffle  having 
taken  place  there,  and  round  about  were  the  prints 
of  the  paws  of  a  large  dog.  Some  endeavour,  how- 
ever, had  evidently  be^  made  to  efface  thcso 
marks,  '90  that,  beside  the  paw-prints  around, 
nothing  was  distinct. 

Immense  excitement  was  caused  in  the  rural 
district  by  these  two  crimes,  perpetrated  in  such 
close  proximity  of  place  and  time,  but  all  efforts  to 
discover  the  criminals  proved  fruitless,  and  shortly 
a  third  outrage,  of  a  «till  more  extraordinary  and 
in&mous  description,  gave  new  strength  and 
stimulus  to  the  general  alarm  and  execration. 

The  villagers  of  Menterre,  on  entering  the 
church  one  moniii^  to  cross  themselves  and  say  a 
prayer,  according  to  the  custom  of  good  Eoman 
<3atholic0y   wei^  surprised  to  behold  the  Abbe 
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Yicre  seated  by  the  pulpit  at  the  side  of  the  altar, 
clad  in  the  grandest  robes  of  his  holy  office,  having 
his  back  to  the  congregation,  his  gaze  fixedly 
directed  on  the  crucifijc,  and  his  hands  clasped  as 
if  in  prayer.  Many  went  in,  repeated  a  paUry 
counted  beads,  crossed  themselres,  and  came  out^ 
not  during  to  disturb  the  apparent  devotion  of  the 
father.  At  length  a  young  priest  entered  hurriedly 
at  the  altar  door,  prostrated  himself  before  the 
cross  in  a  hasty  and  agitated  manner,  then  went 
over  towards  the  Abb^  Yiere,  spoke  to  him, 
tondlied  him,  and  found  that  he  was  dead.  With 
a  loud  voice,  and  in  great  eaLcitement,  he  pro- 
claimed the  £act  to  the  horror-stricken  people.  It 
appears  that,  on  entering  the  shurch  through  the 
sacriaty,  he  found  that  the  lock  of  the  door  had 
been  picked  and  broken,  and  there  were  stains  of 
blood  np(«i  the  door  and  upon  the  ground.  Much 
alarmed,  he  proceeded  onwards,  examining  the 
place  as  he  went.  In  the  robe-room  all  was  dis- 
order ;  the  robes  had  been  moved  and  disarranged, 
the  floor  was  covered  with  blood,  the  cupboard 
had  been  opened  and  a  basin  and  ^>onge  taken 
therefrom — ^the  furmer  was  filled  with  water  so 
deeply  stained  that  it  looked  like  blood,  and  the 
latter  appeared  like  a  lump  of  clotted  gore.  The 
Abbe's  cassock  was  on  the  fioor;  it  looked  as  if 
it  had  been  drawn  along  the  ground  and  trampled 
upon;  it  was  torn  all  down  the  back;  there  were 
numerous  rents  about  the  breast  and  neck,  and  it 
was  wcll«nigh  saturated  with  blood.  The  robes 
worn  by  the  Abbe  at  grand  mass  on  the  occation 
of  the  high  fetes  of  the  church  had  been  taken 
away. 

On  examination,  it  was  found  that  the  ill-fated 
priest  had  been  deprived  of  life  in  a  similar  man- 
ner as  had  the  victims  in  the  two  formar  oases. 
The  throat  had  been  torn  and  lacerated  in  the 
same  singular  and  fatal  way,  and  the  wounds  were 
covered  over  with  a  laige  piece  of  coarse  pitch- 
phister.     llie  face  and  hands  of  the  murdered 
man  had  been  washed;  he  had  been  arrayed  in 
his  best  robes  of  oftee,  and  carefully  placed  in 
the  duir  below  the  altar,  where  he  was  discovered 
as  described.    He  had  solemxdsed,  the  day  before, 
a  maniage  betwixt  some  wealthy  parties  of  the 
aeighboiuiiood,  had  gone  to  the  residence  of  the 
bride's  father,  where  he  had  spent  the  remainder 
of  the  day,  had  received  the  priest's  fees,  and 
some  handsome  ''offerings"  to  the  church;  and 
as  he  was  retoming  with  these,  he  had  been  way- 
hud,  xx>bbed,  and  murdered.     The  impious  and 
sacrilegioas    associations   which   augmented  the 
49ionnity  of  this  crime,  raised  the  excitem<»t  to 
an  almost  unpreeedented  extent.    Nothing  alse 
was  4alked  of  for  a  long  time.     The  cleverest 
pohoe-agents  from  Paris  were  called  to  t^e  assist- 
aooe  of  those  of  the  locality,  and  every  possible 
effort  made,  with  unflagging  earnestness  and  in- 
dttstiy,  but  still  the  course  of  justice  was  defeated. 
Variotts  other  outrages,  all  perpetrated  with 
the  flVBie  extraordinary  ^sombination  of  secresy, 
audacity,  and   horrible  originality,  occurred  in 
various  parts  of  the  same  district,  and  at  various 
iatervals  of  time  within  a  period  of  a  yoor  and  a 
half —  all  obviously  bdonguig  to  the  «ame  series, 


directed  by  the  some  diabolical  genius,  and  perpe* 
trated  by  similar  means.  The  above  instances, 
however,  are  all  that  need  be  cited  here,  as  we  are 
not  engaged  in  depicting  the  ''  Night-side  of  Na- 
ture," nor  in  compiling  a  companion  volume  for 
the  "  Newgate  Calendar,"  or  a  recueU  from  the 
Gazette  dee  Trtlnmaux. 

It  happened  during  this  time  that  one  of  the 
diligeneee  running  from  Calais  to  Paris,  through 
St.  Omer,  broke  down  shortly  after  leavine  the 
latter  place,  to  which  the  conductors  were  obliged 
to  take  it  bock  in  order  that  it  might  be  repaired. 
As  the  damage  was  but  of  a  slight  nature,  it  was 
not  expected  that  any  serious  delay  would  be  in- 
curred in  consequence.  The  passcs^^crs,  who  aU 
fortunately  escaped  with6ut  any  serious  iiyury, 
were  accommodated  with  a  room  in  a  honse  by 
the  wayside,  where  they  weze  to  wait  until  the 
vehicle  should  be  repaired  and  brought  to  the 
door.  Among  them  was  a  young  £^lishman, 
named  Charles  Ferrers,  who  was  on  his  way  to 
Paris,  where  he  intended  passing  a  year  or  two. 
Knowing  but  little  Prench,  and  being  the  only 
Ti!TYgHshmfl.T7  ia  the  company,  this  gentleman  bo- 
came  tired  of  being  cooped  up  in  a  dose  room  vn&L 
a  party  of  foreigners,  who  were  all  engaged  in 
eager  conversation  with  one  another,  whilst  he 
was  silent  and  alone,  and  resolved  to  walk  on 
awhile,  until  the  diligence  shxNild  overtake  him. 
Having  inquired  of  the  conductor  the  road  the 
coach  would  take,  he  went  out,  the  conductor 
assuring  him  that  the  vehicle  would  pass  and  take 
him  up  before  he  had  proceeded  far. 

Busied  with  his  own  thoughts,  the  young  Eng- 
lishman walked  forwards  in  a  meditative  mood, 
Uttle  heeding  any  one  who  passed,  or  any  feature 
of  the  road.  In  this  fashion  he  went  on,  until  he 
became  conscious  of  having  proceeded  a  consider* 
able  distance,  perhaps  more  than  two  miles,  from. 
St.  Omer.  The  evening  was  advancing,  and 
shortly  it  would  be  dusk.  In  some  anxiety  he 
feej»d  he  had  taken  the  wrong  road,  and  studi- 
ously endeavoured  to  recall  the  instructions  of  the 
conductor,  in  conjunction  with  the  course  he  had 
followed.  However,  as  he  could  not  remember 
having  passed  a  single  cross-road  or  turning,  the 
way  Snu  St.  Omer  having  been  an  unbrokoa  and 
almost  strai^t  lin^he  s^edilv  became  reassured, 
and  continued  to  walk  forwanis,  thouj^  now  at  a 
sauntering  pace,  and  with  an  ear  attentively  listen- 
ing for  the  sound  of  wheels.  Being  a  student 
and  lover  of  botany,  he  was  attracted  presently  by 
a  large  bunch  of  curious  mosses  growing  on  a 
bank  at  the  road-side,  and  went  to  examine  them. 
Behind  this  bank  was  a  thick  grove  of  trcci^  of 
considerable  extent,  and  stretching  son^e  distance 
across  the  country.  Whilst  stooping,  thus  en- 
gaged, he  became  conscious  of  the  sound  of  hard 
breathing,  as  of  some  creature  on  the  bank  abovo 
him ;  and,  looking  up,  perceived  a  large  woif-dog 
on  the  top  of  ^  the  bank,  standing  in  an  attitude  of 
fierce  watchfulness,  its  large  red  eyes  fixed  upon 
him,  its  mouth  open,  and  its  long,  diin  tongue 
quivering  betwixt  its  jaws  like  a  flake  of  doll  fire. 
Besides  the  hostile  bearing  of  the  brute,  the«»  was 
SQn(9typg  aufficieotly  &j:opious  and-slarming  in  its 
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appearance  io  make  the  startled  Englishman  draw 
back  and  dutch  his ,  walking-stick  with  a  firmer 
grasp.  The  creature  was  of  great  size  and  strength, 
and  the  hair  that  coTered  its  gaunt  body  was  in 
an  extremely  rough  and  disorderly  state,  espc- 
oiaUy  around  its  neck,  and  from  the  top  of  its 
head  a  large  patch  had  been  torn  off,  recently, 
and  with  great  violence,  as  the  bare  bald  place 
was  still  marked  with  the  blood  which  had  flowed 
where  the  hair  had  been  wrenched  out  by  the 
roots.  Ferrers  had  heard  of  the  recent  oulsrages, 
when  in  England,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
remembrance  of  tliem  now  flashed  across  his  mind 
with  panic-striking  force.  Involuntarily  he  began 
to  move  backwards  towards  St.  Omer,  regretting 
his  own  thoughtlessness  in  coming  so  far  alone  in 
a  country  bo  notoriously  infested,  and  cursing  the 
delay  of  the  tardy  dHigenc9.  As  he  moved  away, 
the  dog  followed,  springing  from  the  bank  and 
trailing  after  his  footsteps  with  a  crouching, 
crawling  gait,  very  singular  and  ominous.  It  ap- 
peared to  the  frightened  Ferrers  that  the  animal 
only  awaited  a-  signal  frt>m  its  master  or  masters, 
who  nd^it  be  lying  concealed  close  by  amidst 
Hie  tnes,  to  fastcoi  upon  him  and  tear  him  by  the 
throat  as  other  victims  had  been  torn.  He  looked 
fixedly  at  the  brute,  as  he  retreated  cautiously, 
and  step  by  step,  but  found  he  could  not  engage 
or  fascinate  its  eyes  with  his  own,  as  he  might 
have  done,  he  thought,  had  it  been  merely  obe3ring 
the  instincts  of  its  own  nature.  It  did  not  look 
towards  him  all  the  time,  and  seemed  to  avoid 
encountering  his  glance,  but  crouched  after  him 
steadily,  its  long  mouth  open,  its  fangs  displayed, 
its  tongue  still  quivering  betwixt  its  jaws ;  and 
though  turning  its  head  from  side  to  side,  main- 
taining so  close  a  surveillance  over  him,  that  the  least 
movement  of  his  stick  was  immediately  followed 
by  a  low  growl.  The  creature  was  evidently 
acting  in  obedience  to  severe  training ;  its  ferocity 
was  not  awakened,  its  passions  were  not  roused, 
and  though  it  pursued  him  in  a  manner  so  sinister 
and  threatening,  it  had  still  the  appearance  of  a 
dog  acting  under  fear  of  the  whip. 

In  this  curious  fashion  Ferrers  retreated  some 
fifty  paces.  At  that  distance  from  the  spot  where 
he  received  the  first  alarm,  some  large  trees  on 
the  right  —  the  side  frx>m  'vtfiich  the  dog  had 
issued  —  threw  their  branches  far  across  the  road, 
deepening  into  dark  gloom  the  dusk  of  the 
evening.  Ferrers,  whose  apprehensions,  founded 
upon  the  frightful  stories  of  robbery  and  murder 
which  he  had  heard,  had  already  excited  his  nerves 
to  a  most  painfrd  tension,  winced  and  trembled 
on  finding  himself  at  this  point,  of  which  the  soli- 
tude and  obscurity  were  in  such  desperate  keep- 
ing with  bis  'fears.  He  paused,  and  again 
lightened  his  grasp  around  the  stout  staff  he  car- 
ried. As  he  stopped,  the  dog  stopped  also.  Un- 
der the  impulse  of  a  sudden  thought,  he  went 
towards  the  animal,  and  uttering  a  caressing  ex- 
clamation, held  his  hand  out  with  a  conciliating 
gesture.  But  these  approaches  won  no  response ; 
there  was  no  wagging  of  the  tail,  and  no  relaxa- 
tion of  the  sullen  yet  eager  watohfUness  of  the 
iHTute.    FeiT^ra  glanced  around  hinii  at  the  thick 


wood  upon  the  right,  at  the  dark,  sombre  spot 
behind,  up  and  down  the  broad,  white,  silent  road. 
Ko  living  being  was  in  sight ;  no  welcome  sound 
was  to  be  heard ;  as  far  as  eyes  and  ears  could 
perceive,  he  and  this  wolf-dog  of  strange  and 
alarming  behaviour  were  the  only  occupants  of  a 
vast  and  dreary  solitude.  But  the  evidence  of  the 
senses  was  nothing  worth.  Imagination  arrayed 
the  scene  in  terrors,  conjuring  up  a  thousand 
crouching  forms  amidst  the  trees,  a  thousand 
gleaming  eyes  and  cruel  and  ferocious' faces  peer- 
ing out  from  amongst  the  leaves,  a  thousand  low 
whispers  of  direful  import  in  every  sigh  of  the 
wind.  A  strong  repugnance  to  enter  the  deep 
shades  behind  hin),  and  his  fear  of  the  powerfrd 
brute  which  kept  watch  before  him,  held  Ferrers 
stationary,  and  he  resolved  to  remain  where  he 
was  until,  happily,  the  diligence  might  come  up 
and  release  bun  from  the  position  he  believed  to 
be  so  fraught  with  peril. 

Suddenly  the  silence  was  broken  by  a  sharp 
hissing  on  the  right  —  a  short,  vehement  sound 
uttered  with  closed  teeth.  The  dog  growled  in 
response,  and  crouched  lower  still  to  l£e  ground, 
looking  now  ferociously,  ravenously,  at  Ferrers.  It 
was  a  preparatory  action.  The  hiss  was  repeated. 
With  one  spring  the  creature  fastened  upon  the 
victim's  neck  and  bore  him  to  the  ground.  Fer- 
rers struggled  and  fought  against  his  formidable 
adversary  with  all  his  strength,  but  the  brute  was 
more  than  a  match  for  him,  and  worried  and  tore 
at  him  in  a  manner  which  would  soon  have  de- 
prived him  of  life.  In  the  wild  horror  of  the 
encounter,  Ferrers  heard  a  sound  of  footsteps,  and 
called  loudly  for  help ;  but  his  cry  was  no  sooner 
uttered  than  a  ruthless  blow  on  his  uncovered 
head,  for  his  hat  had  been  jerked  to  the  ground 
at  the  first  onslaught  of  the  dog,  deprived  him  of 
all  consciousness. 

When  he  recovered  his  senses,  he  found  himself 
supported  in  the  arms  of  severed  individuals  who 
had  been  his  fellow-travellers  during  the  day,  and 
who  were  bearing  him  careftdly  to  the  diligence, 
which  was  standing  in  the  road.  It  appeared 
that,  whilst  insensible,  he  had  been  lodged  against 
the  bank,  and  over  his  head  his  walking-stick  had 
been  driven  into  the  earth  and  his  pocket-hand- 
kerchief fastened  to  the  top  of  it,  x)08sibly  for  the 
purpose  of  signalling  his  position  to  the  driver  of 
the  vehicle,  when  it  should  pass  by.  The  unfor- 
tunate young  gentieman  had  been  shockingly  torn 
about  the  throat,  breast,  and  hands,  by  the  fangs 
of  the  dog,  and  was  in  a  desperate  condition  from 
the  injuries  he  had  received  and  the  consequent 
loss  of  blood.  His  pocket-book  had  been  robbed 
of  bank  notes  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred 
ponnds,  the  book  itself,  with  its  remaining  con- 
tents being  left  in  his  pocket ;  and  a  diamond-ring, 
of  considerable  value,  had  been  wrenched  from 
his  finger  with  such  violence  that  the  skin  was 
grazed  and  bleeding  all  around  the  knuckle. 

When  the  diligence  arrived  at  Arras,  Ferrers' 
wounds  were  examined  and  dressed  by  a  physi- 
cian, with  whom  he  was  advised  to  remain,  until 
he  should,  in  some  measure,  have  recovered ;  but 
the  young  gentleman,  having  lost  nearly  all  the 
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money  lie  possessed,  and  perhaps  misdoubting  the 
skill  of  the  Arras  JEsculapius,  would  by  no  means 
consent  to  this  arrangement,  and  insisted  anxiously 
upon  being  taken  on  to  Paris,  where  he  had 
friends  and  connections,  and  where  he  could  find 
first-rate  medical  assistance.  His  entreaties  were 
complied  with;  the  conductors  of  the  diligence 
arranged  a  sort  of  litter  in  the  hinder  part  of  the 
huge  vehicle,  and  ho  was  conveyed  as  care- 
fully as  possible  to  his  original  destination.  If 
his  state  immediately  after  recei^-ing  the  inju- 
ries had  been  one  of  peril,  the  danger  was  much 
aggravated  by  the  time  the  capital  was  reached, 
the  journey  having  produced  an  amount  of  fever 
and  inflammation.  In  the  house  of  a  relative  he 
remained  an  invalid  for  three  months,  demanding 
the  most  assiduous  nursing  and  the  exercise  of  the 
utmost  skill  of  one  of  the  cleverest  physicians  of 
Paris  nearly  the  whole  of  the  time. 

Thanks  to  a  strong  constitution,  however,  and 
to  the  fact  that  the  wounds  in  the  throat  were, 
in  this  case,  only  external  lacerations,  he  at  length 
progressed  to  a  condition  of  safety,  and  slowly  to 
convalescence. 

Meanwhile,  the  news  of  this  additional  outi-f.go 
had  augmented  the  general  excitement.  The 
police  renewed  their  exertions;  but  beyond  the 
chaang  and  killing  of  several  large  dogs,  supposed 
to  bear  a  resemblance  to  that  described  by  Ferrers, 
they  were  without  restit^'^  ,  Much  sympathy  was 
expressed  for  the  suffcilx  in  Paris,  and  many 
people  of  consideration  called  or  ser.t  regularly  to 
the  house  of  his  relative,  to  make  inquiries 
respecting  him  during  his  progress  to  recoveiy. 

When  he  became  suflieiently  well  to  leave  his 
room,  and  to  indulge  in  conversation,  he  was 
informed  that  amongst  those  who  had  thus 
testified  their  sympathy,  were  Monsieur  and 
Madame  Dc  VerneUe,  the  lady  and  gentleman 
who  had  been  married  by  the  unfortunate  Abb(5 
Vi^re,  the  very  day  preceding  the  night  on 
wWch  he  was  so  barbarously  murdered,  and 
placed  on  the  altar  at  Menten'c.  It  appeared 
that  these  terrible  associations  caused  them  to  feel 
particular  interest  for  him  who  had  been  so 
shortly  after  a  victim  of  the  same  diabolical 
scourge;  and  they  had  frequently  expressed  a 
wish  that  they  might  be  permitted  to  have  an  in- 
terview with  him,  as  soon  as  he  became  well 
enough  to  bear  the  presence  of  strangers.  This 
permission  was,  of  course,  readily  granted,  with 
thauks  for  the  sympathy  expressed. 

Accordingly,  one  day  M.  and  Madame  De  Ver- 
nelie,  upon  calling,  were  conducted  to  the  room 
in  whieh  Fen-ers,  still  pallid  and  weak,  Avas 
sitting.  The  visitors  had  the  air  of  people  of 
comdderation ;  their  calls  were  always  made  in  a 
carriage;  they  were  handsomely  attired,  and  their 
address  and  bearing  had  all  the  elegance  and  re- 
finement of  high  breeding.  The  gentleman  ap- 
peared to  have  numbered  some  thirty-six  or  eiglil 
years,  and  to  have  arrived  at  that  turn  of  ex- 
istence in  which  the  elasticity  and  freshness  of 
youthful  manhood  take  the  settled  force  and 
character  of  middle  life.  His  hair  was  rather 
closely  cut,  but  his  moustache  and  beard  were 


allowed  full  and  ample  growth,  and  the  raven 
hue  of  these  in  conjunction  vdih  sharply  chiseUed 
features  contributed  to  invest  his  countenance 
with  a  severe,  inexorable  cast  of  expression.  This 
class  of  faces  can  rarely  be  styled  pleasing  or  pre- 
possessing, and  in  the  present  instance,  the  unin- 
gratiating  effect  was  considerably  aggravated  by 
an  unusually  low  forehead,  and  the  almost  Chi- 
nese straightncss  and  narrowness  of  a  pair  of 
piercing  black  eyes.  An  involuntary  sensation 
of  aversion  possessed  Ferrers,  as  he  regarded  the 
remarkable  face  of  his  sympathetic  visitor.  To 
the  countenance  of  Madame  Dc  Yemelle,  on  the 
contrary,  he  turned  with  delight.  It  was  one  of 
the  sweetest,  most  innocent,  most  happy,  he  had 
ever  seen.  Without  being  correctly  or  finely 
beautiful,  it  was  bright  and  charming,  the  index 
of  a  gentle,  trusting,  and  loving  soul. 

Immediately  they  entered  the  room,  M.  De 
Yemelle  advanced  to  Ferrers  with  an  easy  but 
courteous  bow,  and  taking  his  hand  and  smiling 
in  a  manner  which  displayed,  behind  the  dark 
moustache  and  beard,  a  perfect  range  of  close, 
small,  and  particularly  white  front  teeth,  con- 
grfitulated  him  warmly  upon  his  escape  fix)m  an 
atrocious  attempt  at  assassination.  Madame  Be 
VerneUe  echoed  these  gratulations  in  a  voice  and 
manner  full  of  feeling  and  sincerity.  De  Yemelle 
then  proceeded  to  ask  various  questions  respecting 
the  time,  place,  and  manner  of  the  attack,  with 
the  earnestness  and  empressement  of  one  who  took 
a  deep  and  strong  interest  in  the  subject.  He 
informed  Ferrers  that  he  owned  a  small  chateau 
situated  near  the  highway  from  St.  Omer  to 
Arras,  and  was  residing  there  when  the  first  of 
this  extraordinary  series  of  outrages  was  com- 
mitted, and  from  that  period  he  had  never  ridden 
out,  or  made  any  excursion  in  that  somewhat 
solitary  neighbourhood  without  being  weU  armed. 
He  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  endeavours 
which  had  been  made  to  discover  and  arrest  the 
ofi'enders,  and  had  contributed  largely  towards  the 
reward  offered  to  whomsoever  should  succeed  in 
so  doing.  When,  the  night  after  his  marriage, 
the  yQTy  priest  who  had  united  him  to  his  "  dear 
Hyacintho "  had  been  barbarously  assassinated 
and  robbed,  as  he  was  returning  home  after  the 
wedding  festivities,  his  feelings  of  horror  and 
resentment  had,  of  course,  received  a  very  power- 
ful stimulation.  Immediately  he  had  conferred 
T\-ith  the  police  authorities,  and  endeavoured  by 
all  the  means  in  his  power  to  increase  the  dili- 
gence and  effectiveness  of  their  exertions,  and,  in 
addition  to  the  reward  offered  by  Government, 
had  publicly  promised  five  thousand  francs,  out  of 
his  own  purse,  to  whomsoever  should  succeed  in 
ti'acing  and  securing  the  assassin. 

*•  In  spite  of  the  horror  with  which  I  regard 
these  outrages,"  said  he,  after  Ferrers  had  finished 
his  narration,  "there  is  something  about  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  carried  out  that  touches 
me  strangely." 

"  How  ? "  asked  Ferrers,  surprised  at  a  peculiar 
change  of  tone  in  his  visitor's  voice. 

"  Because  the  murderer  is  evidently  a  fine  ge- 
nius in  his  way." 
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"1  trust  you  bear  him  no  admiration  or 
sympathy?" 

"Neither  one  nor  the  other.  The  play  of 
ordinary  feelings  is  stopped  when  we  are  terrified, 
amazed,  and  appalled.  There  is  a  mystery,  a 
bravado,  a  success,  an  aphtnh,  about  these  crimes 
which  makes  them  wonder^l ;  and  crime  is  some- 
thing more  than  crime  for  pondering  minds,  when 
it  is  of  a  nature  to  be  considered  wonderful." 

"  The  only  wonderful  thing  to  me  is,  that 
the  wretches  are  allowed  to  escape!"  exclaimed 
Ferrers  impatiently. 

"Aye — that  is  wonderful,  too,"  returned  De 
YemeUe,  turning  sharply  towards  him,  and  fixing 
his  bright,  narrow  eyes  upon  his  &ce.  "  That  m 
wonderful!  Notwithstanding  all  we  have  done 
for  these  months  past,  scorning  the  country, 
searching  houses,  woods,  fields,  roads,  lanes, 
ditches,  caves,  and  pits — and  men  will  search  like 
blood-hounds,  mind  you,  when  they  have  a  chance 
of  gaining  some  thousands  of  francs  —  there  is 
yet  not  a  clue  or  sign  gained  of  the  villains.  It 
is  the  most  astonishing  part  of  the  whole  affair." 

"It  is  particularly  surprising  to  me  that  the 
villainous  dog,  which  has  so  evidently  been  trained 
to  the  work  of  murder,  is  not  turned  up  some- 
where or  other,  if  the  search  has  been  so  com- 
plete. See  that  dog  where  you  may,  and  you 
must  pronounce  it  an  animal  too  dangerous  to  be 
allowed  to  live." 

"  Indeed !  Pray  describe  the  creature  to  me 
again; — who  knows  but  I  may  chance  t6  meet 
with  it  when  I  return  to  the  country," 

"I  trust  your  rencontre  may  not  happen  at 
night,  or  under  anything  like  similar  circum- 
stances to  mine,"  said  Ferrers,  with  a  shrug. 
"  It  is  no  joke,  I  can  assure  you." 

"Ah,  there  is  no  fear  of  that,"  exclaimed  the 
visitor,  carelessly,  then,  checking  himself  with  a 
slight  start,  he  continued —  "  I  believe  I  know 
the  country  too  well  to  bo  caught,  unguarded, 
in  any  lonely  place  at  a  dangerous  hour.  And 
depend  upon  it  the  villains  know  me  too  well 
to  venture  an  attack  upon  mc.  That  redoubtable 
dog  once  set  at  my  throat,  and  I  warrant  you 
would  hear  no  more  of  these  mysterious  outrages ! " 
He  clenched  his  teeth  and  shook  his  walking- 
stick  in  a  threatening  manner  as  he  made  this 
vaunt. 

"I  imagine,  sir,  that  these  wortJiies,  and  espe- 
ciidly  their  brute  of  a  dog,  are  not  likely  to  en- 
tertain much  respect  for  persons;  and  I  should 
think  a  proprietor  of  the  district  stood  as  good,  or 
as  bad,  a  chance  as  any  one  else  of  falling  in  for 
a  share  of  their  attentions." 

De  Vemelle  made  no  reply,  but  clenched  his 
white  teeth  and  shook  his  walking-stick  again, 
accompanying  the  gesture  with  a  curious  smile. 

"  It  is  a  disgrace  to  the  police  and  the  authori- 
ties of  the  whole  country  that  the  wretches  have 
not  been  hunted  down  and  made  to  suffer  for  their 
crimes  upon  the  scaffold ! "  exclaimed  Ferrers, 
with  warm  indignation. 

"  So  it  is  —  a  disgrace  to  ns  all,"  returned  De 
Vemelle,  his  moustache  still  twitchiug  with  a 
strange  smile,  which  seemed  to  Fixers  unmeaning 


and  ridiculous,  if  not  offensive,  but  which  he 
ascribed  to  uncommon  peculiarity  of  temperament 
on  the  part  of  his  visitor.  "  There  was  never 
such  a  case  of  justice  baffled — never!  And  if 
you  only  knew  the  immense  pains,  the  enormous 
amount  of  sagacity,  the  ceaseless  watchfulness 
and  suspicion,  the  thousand-and-one  excruci- 
atingly clever  plans,  that  have  aU  been  lavished 
by  police,  magistrates,  mayors,  proprietors,  and  I 
don't  know  who,  upon  the  discovery  and  arrest  of 
the  offendcre,  your  very  reasonable  astonishment 
would  be  considerably  increased.  Ha  ha!  the 
plans,  intrigues  and  stratagems,  that  liave  been 
concerted  and  carried  into  operation  during  the  last 
three  months,  one  would  have  imagined  sufficient 
to  entrap  even  a  Mephistopheles.  Mon  Dieu! 
the  brains  of  the  whole  .police  force  of  France 
have  been  racked.  There  never  were  such  ad- 
mirable, capital,  irresistible  methods  contrived  for 
the  capture  of  any  villain  or  villains  whatsoever. 
And  yet  all  in  vain !  I,  myself —  you  have  no 
idea  how  I  have  worked  in  the  same  cause — have 
I  not,  my  love  ? " 

"  Yes,  indeed,  you  have !  "  exclaimed  Madame 
De  Yemelle,  to  whom  the  interrogaticm  was  ad- 
dressed, speaking  in  a  very  serious  tone.  "  And 
I  wish  to  Heaven  you  had  been  rewarded  with 
better  success,  Monsieur..  All  this  time,  who 
knows  how  many  more  unfortunates  have  fallen 
victims  to  the  same  si'  jj-ing  scourge !  " 

"  True  ! — who  kno»??iT"  returned  De  Yemelle. 
"  Yes,  Monsieur,"  he  continued,  turning  again  to 
Ferrers ;  "  you  would  hardly  credit  how  heartily  I 
have  worked  in  order  to  assist  the  authorities, 
and  vindicate  our  poor  outraged  law  and  justice. 
I  have  suggested  plan  after  plan;  I  have  kept 
watch  by  night ;  I  have  put  myself  at  the  head  of 
parties  of  scouts  and  have  scoured  the  country ;  I 
have  taken  part  in  the  routing  and  searching  of 
every  thicket  and  hovel,  from  Dan  even  to  Beer- 
sheba ;  I  have  spent  money,  and  still  hold  out  the 
promise  of  a  tolerably  handsome  reward  to  whom- 
soever may  be  lucky  enough  to  succeed  in  what 
all  as  yet  have  so  signally  failed.  Peste  / — all  to 
no  purpose.  What,  think  you,  had  better  be 
done  now  ?  Tell  me ;  a  fresh  head  may  afford 
some  new  and  happy  idea." 

"  Eeally  I  cannot  venture  to  offer  any  sugges- 
tion," answered  Ferrers ;  "if  those  who  know  the 
country  and  the  people  so  well,  are  thus  baffled, 
what  chance  is  there  for  an  entire  stranger.  It  is 
certainly  a  very  extraordinary  affair  ^together ; 
and  from  what  you  tell  me,  I  begin  to  have  some- 
thing like  a  suspicion  that  some  one  amongst  the 
authorities,  or  i^e  police,  must  be  in  league,  or  on 
excellent  terms,  with  the  villains,  putting  them 
on  their  guard  as  to  the  direction  of  every  new 
search,  and  as  to  the  course  of  all  proceedings." 

"Ko,  it  is  not  so,  I  am  sure,"  returned  De 
Yemelle,  eagerly.  "  I  would  stake  my  life  it  is 
not  so.  I  know  every  bonhomme  of  tiiem  all ; 
and  I  know  that  every  one  of  them  is  completely 
hoodwinked.  They  are  as  much  in  the  dark  as — 
as  I  am  myself.  But,  pardon  —  all  this  is  apart 
from  the  object  for  whidi  I  have  been  desirous  of 
seeing  you.    I  wish  to  have  a  minute  and  cir- 
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camstantial  statement  of  the  mode  in  which  these 
attacks  are  made ;  I  desire  to  gain  all  the  informa- 
tion I  can;  so  pray  tell  me  exactly  how  the  affair 
happened,  and  especially  give  me  a  Mthful  descrip- 
tion of  this  dragon  of  a  dog ;  and  then  I  will  trou- 
hle  you  no  more." 

Ferrers  complied  with  the  request,  and  de- 
tailed Hie  circumstances  of  the  attack,  as  they 
are  given  above,  De  Vcmelle  listening,  and  watch- 
ing every  gesture  and  every  movement  of  his 
features  with  the  closest  attention.  Madame 
De  Yemello  listened  also,  and  an  occasional 
uplifting  of  the  hands  and  exclamation  of  terror 
or  sympathy  bore  evidence  of  the  strong  in- 
terest she  took  in  the  narrative.  "When  Ferrers 
had  concluded,  De  Yenelle  held  out  his  hand  in 
silence  to  him,  as  a  ipan  might  offer  his  hand 
in  condolence  and  encouragement  to  one  who  has 
sustained  a  heavy  calamity.  Ferrers  made  a 
responsive  movement,  and  De  Ycmelle  shook  his 
hand  warmly.  He  was  still  silent,  however,  and 
continued  to  regard,  with  a  curious,  half- abstracted 
fixedness,  the  iaee  of  the  sufferer. 

"  After  the  dog  sprang  upon  you,"  said  he,  pre- 
sently, "  you  heud  footsteps,  you  say?" 
"  Yes." 

"  Did  you  see  any  one,  or  catch  a  glimpse  of 
any  human  being  ?" 

"  No.     Whoever  came  to  the  assistance  of  the 
brute  kex)t  behind  me,  out  of  sight." 
"  Ah !     Did  you  hear  a  voice  ?" 
«  No." 

"Not  a  word,  not  a  sound  r"  asked  De  Vemelle, 
with  great  eagerness. 

"  No ;  not  a  sound.  The  instant  the  footsteps 
approached  I  was  knocked  on  the  head,  and  after 
that  neither  heard  nor  saw  anything." 

Again  De  Yemelle's  dark  moustache  worked 
and  twitched,  and  once  more  the  strange  smile 
spread  over  his  face  and  glittered  in  his  eyes. 

"  How  fxight^aed  you  looked !"  he  exclaimed, 
boxBting  into  a  low  laugh. 
"  Eh  r"  exclaimed  Ferrers. 
"  I  say,  how  frightened  you  must  have  looked 
when  that  infernal  dog  began  to  worry  you,  and 
to  ply  his  jaws  upon  your  throat." 

"It  is  by  no  means  unlikely.  Doubtless,  I 
tros  rather  alarmed,"  said  Ferrers,  with  a  shrug. 
"  And  to  this  moment  I  am  unable  to  think  of 
the  affiiir  with  sufficient  nonchalance,  to  enjoy  a 
lau|^  over  it." 

**  Well,  I  suppose  not,"  answered  De  Ycmelle, 
rinng  and  buttoning  his  coat.  ''  Were  it  my  case 
I  am  sure  I  should  be  serious  enough  over  it  ,*  and 
it  is  very  inconsiderate  of  me  to  smile.  Excuse 
me;  it  was  mere  thonghtlcssncss.  Be  assured 
jou  have  my  sincerest  sympathy,  and  no  exertion 
shall  be  spared,  on  my  part,  to  further  the  ends  of 
JQstioe  in  your  behalf." 

He  then  bade  Ferrers  adieu,  and  thanked  him  for 
the  interview  and  for  the  information  he  had 
afforded,  with  most  winning  and  respectful  polite- 
ness; handed  him  his  card,  entreated  a  visit  as 
soon  as  he  should  be  well  enough  to  move  out, 
'  and  took  his  leave ;  Madame  De  YenieUs,  who 
also  expressed  a  fervent  hope  that  Ferrers  might 


soon  be  completely  recovered,  and  that  they  might 
then  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  again,  going 
with  him. 

When  Ferrers  was  well  enough,  he  availed  him- 
self of  this  invitation,  but  found  that  the  De 
YemeUcs  had  left  Paris  on  the  very  morning  of 
the  day  on  which  he  made  the  call.  They 
were  gone  to  their  residence  in  the  country,  but 
were  expected  to  return  to  Paris  in  about  a 
month. 

He  did  not  repeat  the  visit,  however,  and, 
being  introduced  to  numerous  friends  by  the  rela- 
tive whose  house  was  now  his  home,  and  living  a 
life  of  pleasure,  thought  very  little  about  the  De 
Yemelles  or  the  outrage  which  had  brought  him 
in  contact  with  them. 

About  a  year  after  the  above  interview,  he  saw 
De  Yemelle  for  the  second  time,  in  a  box  at  the 
Porte  Saint  Martin  theatre,  where  he  found  him 
listening  to  the  gloomy  dialogue  and  watching 
the  terrible  tableaux  of  one  of  Yictor  Hugo's  early 
melodramas  with  the  deepest  relish.  After  the 
first  salutation,  which  was  accompanied  with  a 
quick  start  and  the  old  unpleasant  smile,  he  spoke 
but  little,  seeming  to  be  thoroughly  engrossed  by 
the  dark,  wild  business  proceeding  on  the  stage. 
At  the  culmination  of  the  catastrophe  he  appeared 
hardly  to  breathe,  and,  when  the  curtain  fell,  a 
long,  violent  sigh  told  how  great  was  the  nervous 
relaxation  which  the  conclusion  brotight  with  it. 

"You  admire  this  species  of  play?"  asked 
Ferrers. 

"  Yes,  yes,  yes;  it  must  be  something  of  the 
strongest,  or  1  care  not  for  it,"  he  answered 
quickly;  "something  of  the  strongest,  where 
hopes,  and  fears,  and  passions  are  made  to  rend 
the  soul.  Oh,  Hugo!  king  of  dramatists,  ma- 
gician, sorcerer,  cabalist  of  hearts  and  souls,  I 
adore  thee !  A  play  of  this  kind  is  a  fine  feast  to 
me ;  and  you — ^how  does  it  suit  your  taste  ?" 

"Not  much,  I  must  confess,"  said  Ferrers. 
"To  represent  the  world  as  a  pandemonium  of 
saints  and  devils,  is  not  holding  the  mirror  up  to 
nature,  according  to  my  Englid^  notions." 

"  Bah !  what  are  nature  and  the  world  ?"  ex- 
claimed De  Yemelle.  "  Beyond  green  fields,  and 
trees,  and  flowers,  who  knows  anything  about  na- 
ture? By  the  world,  you  mean  the  men  and 
women  who  live  in  it ;  and,  by  this  time,  what  is 
left  of  nature  amongst  them  '/  We  may  Uve  side 
by  side  for  years,  and  talk  daily,  after  tiie  way  of 
the  world,  and  in  the  end  what  would  you  know 
of  me,  what  should  I  know  of  you  ?  Shunts  and 
devils  ! — ^no,  nothing  of  the  sort ;  nothing  out  of 
the  way  of  everyday  life.  Men  and  women,  sir ! 
— with  the  masks  and  veils  of  conventionality, 
and  the  paraphernalia  of  society  and  etiquette  ex- 
changed for  dramatic  situations  and  the  undisguised 
workings  of  the  soul.  Holding  the  mirror  up  to 
Nature  !  Why  it  is  Nature  herself  who  is  pre- 
sented to  us  here.  Out  of  doors,  in  the  world, 
one  can  never  catch  a  glimpse  of  her,  as  far  as 
men  and  women  are  concerned.  But — ha,  ha ! — 
it  is  all  a  matter  of  taste.  By  the  way,  I  shall 
never  forget  how  frightened  you  looked  when  I 
first  saw  you — ^never !" 
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'*  When  ?'*  demanded  Ferrers,  in  mucli  surprise, 
and  not  without  displeasure. 

"  Why,  when — when  you  were  telling  us  the 
story  of  your  mishap  on  the  Arras  road.  Ha,  ha, 
ha,  ha  ! — we  have  had  nothing  better  to-night ! 
There,  I  grant,  was  a  touch  of  Nature  !" 

**  If  you  had  felt  the  dog's  fangs  in  your  throat, 
you  would,  perha2)s,  have  considered  that  a  touch 
of  l^ature." 

'*  Ko  doubt.  I  am  sorry  to  laugh,  but  I  can't 
help  it.  Ha,  ha !  I  am  afraid  I  shall  always  laugh 
when  I  think  of  that." 

"  Well,  well,  laughter,  however  unreasonable, 
hurts  no  one,"  exclaimed  Ferrers,  as  he  turned 
away. 

"  That's  right,"  said  De  Vemelle,  as  he  seized 
Ferrers'  hand  and  shook  it  warmly;  "  take  it  like 
a  philosopher,  for  I  declare  I  can't  help  it." 

They  parted, but  Ferrers  almost  immediately 
stepped  back  again  and  inquired  after  Madame 
De  Vemelle. 

"  Ah,  je  ne  sais  pas !"  exclaimed  De  Vemelle, 
with  a  rough,  contemptuous  shrug.  "  I  have  not 
seen  her  for  many  months.  I  thought  aU  the 
world  knew  we  were  separated,  for  everyone 
seemed  to  be  chattering  about  it." 

"  Excuse  me ;  I  did  not  know." 

"  Yes,"  continued  De  Vemelle,  with  mocking 
seriousness ;  '*  she  is  gone  back  to  her  papa,  for  I 
was  not  good  enough  for  her,  alas !  La,  la !  she 
made  sad  complaints  about  me  —  that  I  was  cold- 
blooded, cold-hearted,  cmel,  selfish,  dissipated, 
irregular  —  by  no  means  the  proper  sort  of  hus- 
band for  a  saintly  and  enthusiastic  young  lady. 
You  see,  whatever  bad  qualities  I  possess,  I  am 
fnink  and  ingenuous.  Eh  bien !  you  will  not  be 
likely  to  meet  Madame  De  Vernelle  again,  sir —  at 
any  rate  not  in  company  with  her  horreau  of  a 
husband." 

This  interview  made  a  considerable  impression 
upon  the  mind  of  Ferrers,  who  quitted  De  Ver- 
nelle with  a  feeling  of  dislike,  almost  amounting 
to  detestation. 

Shortly  alter  this,  the  Englishman  returned  to 
his  native  country,  and  for  six  years  lived  the 
life  of  a  country  gentleman,  surrounded  by  the 
old  friends  and  connections  of  his  family.  It  was 
on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage  that  he  visited 
Paris  for  the  second  time,  proposing  to  spend 
there  his  honeymoon.  Passing  through  the  Hue 
Montmartrc  one  day,  with  his  young  wife,  he 
happened  to  step  into  a  jeweller's  shop,  for  the 
purpose  of  allowing  her  to  select  some  articles  of 
bijouterie.  Whilst  looking  over  an  assortment  of 
rings,  the  attention  of  Ferrers  became  suddenly 
and  strongly  arrested  by  a  particular  one,  in  which 
a  fine  diamond  was  very  handsomely  set.  "  That 
is  my  ring !"  exclaimed  he,  in  the  low,  concen- 
trated tone  of  amazement  and  conviction.  He 
took  it  up,  and  examined  it.  The  ring  of  which 
he  had  been  robbed  on  the  Arras  road  bore  the 
initial  *'  F."  on  the  inside ;  there  was  no  initial 
on  this,  but  there  were  traces  of  an  erasure,  which 
apparently  had  been  made  with  great  care.  He 
consulted  with  the  jeweller,  who,  after  an  inspec- 
tion,  said  there  had  undoubtedly  been  an  erasure, 


but  it  had  not  been  done  whilst  the  article  had 
been  in  his  possession,  and  be  himself  was  not 
aware  of  it  before  the  present  moment.  Ferrers' 
first  idea  was  to  proceed  to  the  Prefect  of  pohee 
with  the  ring,  to  put  that  functionary  in  mind  of 
the  series  of  robberies  and  murders  which  had 
caused  so  much  excitement  some  years  before,  and 
demand  an  official  course  of  inquiry,  to  trace  the 
history  of  tlie  ring  since  it  had  been  wrenched 
from  his  finger.  Second  thoughts,  however,  per- 
suaded him  otherwise.  The  erasure  of  the  initial 
might,  at  the  outset,  raise  a  difficulty  which  would 
render  this  course  entirely  useless.  Besolving 
upon  another  mode  of  proceeding,  he  asked  the 
jeweller  by  what  means  the  ring  had  come  into 
his  possession ;  but  as  that  individual  seemed 
to  consider  the  question  somewhat  uncivil,  ho 
purchased  it,  giving  the  full  marked  price, 
and  then  repeated  the  inquiry.  Having  re- 
ceived its  full  market  value  and  something 
over,  the  jeweller  relaxed  the  scruples  of  mer- 
cantile etiquette,  and  writing  down  a  name  and 
address  upon  a  slip  of  paper,  handed  it  to 
Ferrers,  telling  him  they  were  those  of  tho  person 
of  whom  he  purchased  the  ring.  "Mdlle.  Du- 
bcme.  Rue  du  Holder,  24."  Ferrers  took  tho 
ring  and  the  slip  of  paper,  and  departed.  A  few 
hours  after  found  him  with  an  agent  of  Uie  Pre- 
fect, dressed  in  imofficial  costume,  in  the  luxu- 
riously furnished  little  appartement  of  Mademoi- 
selle Dubcrne,  a  rather  handsome  and  very  styhsh 
Parist'enne,  of  some  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight 
years.  The  subject  was  very  adroitly  introduced 
by  tho  agent  of  police,  and  the  intended  inquiries 
were  asked ;  but  it  appeared  that  the  ring  had 
been  so  long  in  the  possession  of  the  young  lady, 
before  some  casual  exigence  induced  her  to  dispose 
of  it,  that  she  had  great  difficidty  in  bringing  to 
mind  how  she  came  by  it.  '*  One  receives  so 
many  presents,  and  especially  so  many  rings," 
said  she  carelessly,  '^  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  remember  any  particular  one."  She  appeared 
very  willing  to  comply  with  the  request  made, 
but  was  not  able ;  and  after  leaning  her  white 
forehead  on  her  white  hand  for  some  time,  she 
declared  it  was  impossible  she  could  remember 
who  gave  her  the  ring.  *  *  It  must  have  been  given 
to  me  by  some  one  or  other,"  she  said,  "  for 
though  I  have  dozens  of  rings,  I  never  purchased 
one  in  my  Hfe.  It  is  quite  trouble  enough  to 
accept  them.  It  is  very  likely  that  I  have  never 
seen  the  pei-son  who  gave  me  this,  either  before  or 
since.  I  am  sure  I  cannot  remember  who  it  was. 
I  only  wish  I  could,  messieurs ;  I  should  have 
great  pleasure  in  obliging  you."  There  was  no 
reason  for  suspecting  any  intentional  concealment; 
the  manner  of  the  lady  was  perfectly  easy  and 
unembarrassed.  They  told  her  that  the  inquiiy 
they  made  involved  matters  of  great  importance, 
and  that  if  she  could  find  out  whence  she  received 
the  ling,  she  would  afibrd  a  very  great  service  to 
many  individuals.  In  fine,  she  asked  Ferrers  to 
leave  his  address,  and  stated,  that  if  she  could 
possibly  call  to  mind,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days, 
or  trace  back  the  circumstance  of  her  coming  into 
possession  of  the  ring,  she  would  send  to  him,  or 
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call  upon  him  herself.  As  nothing  more  could  be 
done  at  the  present  moment,  they  thanked  the 
lady  and  withdrew. 

Ferrers  returned  to  his  residence  with  his  mind 
completely  set  upon  pursuing  the  investigation, 
and  already  felt  a  strong  presentiment  that  the 
mystery  of  the  crimes  in  the  Pas  de  Calais  was 
about  to  be  cleared  up.  He  was  just  about  to 
enter  the  door  of  the  house  when,  by  a  singular 
chance,  he  descried  De  Yemelle  lounging  idly 
along  on  the  other  side  of  the  street.  It  was 
more  than  six  years  since  he  had  seen  him ;  but 
had  it  been  twenty  years,  he  could  never  have 
forgotten  that  strange  and  strongly  marked  face. 
Under  an  impulse,  arising  £rom  the  strength  with 
which  former  associations  had  just  been  awakened, 
he  stepped  directly  across  and  accosted  him.  De 
Vemelle  started  violently,  and  turned  deadly  pale 
as  he  perceived  him ;  but  he  rallied  himself  im- 
mediately, stood  boldly  erect,  and  held  out  his 
hand  with  the  old  air  of  fine  breeding,  and  the 
old  grim  smile.  Ferrers  reminded  him  of  the 
circumstances  which  brought  about  their  first 
meeting,  and  asked  if  ho  still  was  prepared  and 
willing  to  bestow  a  handsome  reward  for  the 
discoveiy  of  the  wretches  who  had  formerly  ren- 
dered the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Omer  and  Arras 
so  frightfully  notorious?  ^^PesteT'  exclaimed 
De  Vemelle,  still  smiling,  **  is  not  all  that  for- 
gotten yet?"  Ferrers  remarked,  that  he  could 
not  answer  for  other  people;  but,  for  his  own 
part>  he  feared  he  should  never  be  able  to  forget ; 
and  proceeded  to  relate  how  he  had  found  liis 
ring,  how  ho  had  consulted  the  police,  how  he 
had  visited  and  interrogated  Madlle.  Dabeme,  &c. 
The  smile  became  fixed  and  ghastly  upon  tlie 
face  of  De  Vemelle,  as  he  listened.  "Mdlle. 
Dabeme  !"  muttered  he ;  **  that  is  surely  the 
name  of  an  old  friend  of  mine,  whom,  however,  I 
have  not  seen  for  a  long  time.  He  then  became 
silent,  and  abstracted  to  a  remarkable  degree. 
Ferrers,  sanguine  in  his  project,  continued  to  talk 
of  the  steps  he  intended  taking;  but  his  com- 
panion seemed  to  hear  nothing,  seemed  like  a 
somnambulist  standing  dream-stricken  in  the 
street.  "  Come,  come !"  exclaimed  Ferrers,  with 
a  laugh,  **  are  you  ready  to  hand  over  the  five 
thousand  francs,  for  I  intend  very  shortly  to  de- 
mand them  ?"  "  Shortly  ?  —  how  do  you  know } 
— five  thousand  francs  ?  Ah !  I  remember — yes, 
yes — I  am  always  ready;  though  it  were  twice 
six  y^ars  ago,  to  whomsoever  made  the  discovery 
at  once  would  I  hand  over  the  promised  bounty. 
Succeed,  Ferrers,  and  it  is  yours ;  and  a  handsome 
fortune,  too  !  But,  wait,  tell  me  again  about  that 
ring,  or  rather  let  me  see  it.  Ferrers  took  the 
ring  frt>m  his  pocket-book  and  handed  it  to  him. 
He  examined  it  curiously,  and  then  burst  into  a 
loud,  scomfril  laugh.  "  Your  ring !"  exclaimed 
he ;  "  take  care,  or  you  will  become  the  laughing- 
stock of  the  whole  world !  This  is  my  ring,  or 
rather  tra«  mine.  I  gave  it  to  that  little  witch, 
Dabeme,  some  years  ago.  It  is  mine,  I  say,  I 
know  it  by  this  chasing,  and  this,  and  this,  and 
this.  1  would  swear  to  it  in  any  court  of  justice, 
or  anywhere  else ;  and  my  wife  would  9wear  to  it 


too,  if  she  were  not  too  much  of  a  saint  to  swear 
at  all.  You  are  quite  mistaken  —  quite,  quite, 
quite.  This  ring  was  mine  for  years,  sir.  It 
was  given  me  by  my  wife,  long  before  we  were 
married,  and  my  initial  was  engraved  on  the  in- 
side ;  when,  sick  of  all  associations  of  my  wedded 
life,  I  resolved  to  part  with  it ;  I  had  that  initial 
effaced ;  and  I  can  take  you  this  moment  to  the 
jeweller  who  did  it,  if  you  desire  to  bo  satisfied." 
Ferrers  was  completely  thunderstruck  by  a  rebuff 
so  unexpected,  and  by  the  force  and  vehemence 
with  which  it  was  adininistered.  A  sudden  idea 
possessed  him,  however,  and,  without  another 
word,  he  desired  to  be  taken  to  the  jeweller.  Do 
Vemelle  conducted  him  rapidly  to  a  shop  in  the 
Rue  St.  Honore.  In  answer  to  Ferrers,  the  jeweller 
stated  that  he  remembered  M.  De  Vernelle  bring- 
ing to  him  the  ring  produced,  for  the  purpose  of 
effacing  a  letter  on  the  inside,  which  was  done. 
"And  what  was  the  letter  you  thus  effaced  r"  asked 
Ferrers,  in  some  excitement,  watching  sharply  to 
see  if  he  could  detect  any  hesitation  in  the  man's 
manner.  "If  I  remember  rightly,  it  was  an 
"F,"  answered  the  jeweller.  Fenrers  actually 
started  with  exultation  and  astonishment.  "  Well, 
what  do  you  say  to  that  ?"  he  demanded,  turning 
to  De  Vemelle.  *  F.'  stands  for  Ferrers,  not  for 
VerncUe ! " 

"Bah!"  sneered  De  Vemelle,  with  a  mocking 
laugh;  "this  ring,  my  poor  man,  was  a  love 
gift,  and  my  wife,  who  was  then  my  sweetheart, 
never  called  me  De  Vemelle,  but  always  by  my 
christened  name,  Ferdinand,  and  as  'F.*  stands 
for  Ferdinand  it  was  engraved  upon  the  ring." 
Ferrers'  head  drooped ;  he  really  could  say  nothing. 
De  Vernelle  seized  his  arm,  and  declared  that 
they  would  go  to  Mdlle.  Dubeme,  to  see  if  she 
would  not  remember  him.  They  did  so.  Tliat 
lady  recognised  Do  Vemelle  immediately,  and  at 
once  unhesitatingly  stated  that  it  was  he  who 
had  made  her  a  present  of  th^  ring. 

With  a  sigh  Ferrers  put  the  bauble  in  his 
pocket;  the  ring  was  remarkably  like  his,  cer- 
tainly, but  it  was  lucky  he  had  not  taken  further 
proceedings  on  a  false  scent. 

"There!"  exclaimed  De  Vemelle,  "Be  grate- 
ful that  you  chanced  to  meet  me.  I  have  certainly 
saved  you  much  bootless  trouble,  and  perhaps 
some  ridicule.     Adieu !  au  r&voir" 

The  more  frequently  Ferrers  examined  the 
ring,  the  more  he  became  dissatisfied  with  the 
position  of  affairs,  and  persuaded  that  it  was  tho 
same  of  which  he  had  been  robbed.  If  there  were 
two  rings  in  the  world  precisely  alike,  were  not 
De  Vemelle  and  Mademoiselle  Duborne  as  likely 
to  be  deceived  as  himself?  He  was  cogitating 
over  the  matter,  when  the  agent  of  police  who 
had  been  with  him  the  day  before,  called  to  know 
what  further  steps  he  intended  to  take.  Ferrers 
related  what  had  happened,  supposing  that  for 
the  present  nothing  more  could  be  done.  The 
officer,  M.  Perrault,  was  not  so  easily  satisfied 
however;  he  appeared  to  take  the  liveheat  in- 
terest in  what  he  heard,  and  eagerly  asked  a 
number  of  questions,  eliciting  from  Fenx3r8  every- 
thing he  knew  respecting  De  VemeUe,  pursuing 
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his  inquiries  with  a  practised  adroitness,  which 
informed  him  even  of  the  various  peculiarities  in 
the  manner  and  behaviour  of  the  object  of  them. 

"Well,  monsieur,"  said  he  curtly,  after  his 
curiosity  had  been  satisfied,  *' we  must  look  after 
this  De  Vemelle ! '' 

"But,"  said  Ferrers,  "De  VemcUe  was  a 
holder  of  property  in  the  neighbourhood  in  which 
the  robbery  had  taken  place,  and  from  the  first, 
he  has  been  one  of  the  most  active  in  prosecuting 
the  search  for  the  offenders,  and  has  offered, 
and  still  offers  a  reward  of  considerable  amount 
for  their  arrest." 

"Aye,  aye,"  returned  Perrault,  with  a  dry 
smile.  "If  we  should  find  he  had  a  hand  in  it, 
after  all  that,  it  would  be  very  astonishing,  would 
it  not  ?  Clever  man !  we  must  try  and  be  better 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  him,  during  these 
last  few  years." 

The  machinery  of  the  law  was  immediately  put 
into  action,  to  preserve  a  surveillance  over  the 
movements  and  proceedings  of  De  Vcrnclle.  It 
was  found  that  he  was  living  in  an  apartment  at 
a  house  near  the  Barri^re  de  TEtoile,  that  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  coming  into  the  city  in  the  after- 
noon of  every  day,  and  returning  home  very  late, 
sometimes  several  hours  past  midnight ;  that  he 
was  a  constant  frequenter  of  some  of  the  gambling 
houses  in  the  streets  branching  from  the  Boule- 
vards :  that  sometimes  his  means  appeared  to  be 
ample,  and  at  others,  for  weeks  toge&er,  he  was 
extremely  poor,  having  hardly  sufficient  to  procure 
him  the  necessaries  of  Hfe.  It  was  found  sdso  that 
he  had  been  endeavouring  to  sell  his  propeiiy  in  the 
country,  but  as  yet  he  had  not  been  able  to  find  a 
purchaser,  in  consequence  of  the  dilapidation  and 
disorder  to  which  it  had  been  brought  by  years  of 
neglect.  Altogether,  it  was  ascertained  that  he 
was  living  an  irregular,  haphazard  life,  and  that, 
at  the  present  time,  his  affairs  were  in  anything 
but  a  satisfactory  state.  M.  Perrault,  dressed  in 
the  costume  of  a  fashionable  idler,  and  disguised 
by  a  pair  of  blue  spectacles,  paid  sundry  visits  to 
the  hells  frequented  by  De  Vemelle,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  watching  his  behaviour  and  the  character 
of  his  associates.  At  three  o'clock  one  morning, 
he  saw  him  leave  one  of  these  places  in  company 
with  three  or  four  others.  There  had  been  some 
strangers  at  the  tables  during  the  night,  and,  in 
consequence,  the  habituU  had  met  with  some 
luck.  De  Vemelle  was  unusually  gay,  and  laughed 
and  talked  with  his  companions  incessantly.  As 
they  were  going  out  into  the  street^a  handsomely 
dressed  young  woman  stepped  into  the  house. 
"  Ah  !  Aspasie  is  come  to  look  after  me !"  cried 
one  of  the  group,  *' Au  diahle  /  ^*  exclaimed  De 
VemeUe,  stepping  forward  with  an  air  of  mimic 
bravado,  and  offering  the  female  his  arm ;  "  it  is 
for  me  she  comes.  Aspasie  is  a  lady  of  discern- 
ment !"  "  No,  no,"  returned  the  woman,  shrink- 
ing from  him,  with  an  air  of  absolute  aversion : 
"  I  do  not  like  dreamers ;  especially  when  they 
talk  all  night  long  of  bleeding  tliroats  and  bark 
like  dogs  !"  "  Ah,  ah !"  laughed  De  Vemelle 
giimly ;  "  to  be  sure  the  nightmare  is  a  very  dis- 
agreeable sort  of  thing;  but  it  does  not  remain 


always  with  one — only  at  times  — only  at  times." 
He  spoke  somewhat  confusedly,  and  though  at  the 
moment  he  laughed  loudly  and  affected  great 
amusement  at  Aspasie's  serious  look,  he  soon 
became  silent  and  abstracted,  and  walked  away 
presently,  his  head  drooping  upon  his  breast.  M. 
Perrault  cautiously  followed  him,  keeping  at  some 
distance,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  way.  All 
along  the  Boulevards,  and  up  the  avenue  of  the 
Champs  Elys^cs,  he  kept  him  in  sight.  There 
was  something  in  tlie  appeamnce  and  behaviour 
of  the  strange,  friendless  being  which  excited  the 
professional  instincts  of  the  agent  of  police.'  He 
still  preserved  the  broken-down  look  which  had 
settled  upon  him  as  he  left  the  gaming-house,  and 
walked  all  the  way  at  a  slow,  sluggish,  dreamy 
pace.  Once  or  twice  he  stopped  for  a  full  minute, 
and  taming  his  pale,  havered  face  this  way  and 
that,  looked  eagerly  on  all  sides.  Favoured  by 
the  trees,  however,  -M.  Perrault  managed  always 
to  keep  himself  concealed. 

De  Vemelle  was  not  far  from  the  house  in  which 
he  lived  when  he  stopped  in  this  manner  for  the 
last  time.  As  before,  ho  looked  around  him. 
Seeing  no  one  and  hearing  no  sound,  he  proceeded 
to  search  about,  and  presently  picked  up  a  broad 
fiat  stone.  Then  going  beneath  one  of  the  trees, 
where  the  soil  was  soft  mxd  damp,  ho  commenced 
scooping  a  hole  in  the  ground.  He  worked  wdth 
great  eagerness,  aiding  the  stone  with  his  foot, 
and  in  a  very  short  time  had  succeeded  in  turning 
over  two  or  three  pounds  of  earth.  He  then 
took  from  his  pocket  a  purse,  apparently  heavily 
laden,  a  gold  watch  from  his  fob,  a  ring  from  his 
finger,  and  a  brooch  from  his  cravat.  These  ho 
put  into  the  hole,  pressing  them  down  with  all  his 
strength,  and  then  replaced  the  earth  carefully, 
and  stamped  and  scuffed  over  the  place  to  give  it 
as  much  as  possible  the  same  appearance  as  the 
rest  of  the  walk.  After  this,  he  flung  away  the 
stone  he  had  used,  in  such  a  direction  that  M. 
Perrault  narrowly  escaped  receiving  a  heavy  blow. 
With  a  long,  deep  gasp,  like  a  groan  of  agony  and 
desperation,  he  continued  to  walk  slowly  on,  tear- 
ing some  small  pieces  of  paper  into  very  minute 
fragments,  and  scattering  them  about  as  he  went. 
Presently  he  took  off  his  hat,  crushed  it  between 
his  hands,  and  flung  it  away  into  the  road, — un- 
buttoned and  threw  open  his  coat  and  waistcoat — 
tore  his  cravat,  so  that  it  hung  down  ftx)m  his 
neck,  and  broke  open  his  shirt  front — apparently 
endeavouring  to  put  himself  into  as  violent  a  state 
of  disorder  as  possible.  This  done,  he  took  a 
small  pistol  from  his  coat  pocket,  and  went,  Avith 
hurried  and  precipitate  steps,  into  the  middle  of 
the  road,  where,  after  scuffling  and  scraping  about 
the  dust  with  his  feet,  he  stood  erect,  and — it 
seemed  with  elaborate  care — placed  the  barrel  of 
the  pistol  in  his  mouth.  It  was  a  most  singular 
scene,  and  M.  Perrault  was  strongly  excited,  as  a 
full  comprehension  of  De  Vcmelle's  design  now 
flashed  upon  his  mind.  It  was  plain  that  the 
wretched  man  contemplated  suicide,  and  was  en- 
deavouring to  perpetrate  the  act  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  ensure  a  belief  that  he  had  been  robbed  and 
murdered,    "With  a  loud  cry  the  officer  rushed 
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upon  him,  struck  the  weapon  from  his  hand,  and 
before  the  poor,  appalled  schemer  could  recover 
presence  of  mind,  had  secured  his  arms  with  a 
small  but  strong  pair  of  iron  gyves. 

"  It  is  evident  you  are  mad,"  said  the  officer, 
curtly.     "  I  must  take  care  of  you." 

"  I  was,  I  was,"  cried  De  Vernelle,  in  great 
excitement,  struggling  to  free  himself;  "  but  only 
for  the  moment.  The  fit  is  over  now,  and  I  am 
all  right  again.  Quito  right,  now,  I  say;  it 
needed  but  some  one  to  appear,  to  speak  to  me,  to 
touch  me,  to  drive  the  fit  away.  I  am  quite  re- 
covered now.  Take  these  things  off",  man,  and 
let  me  go  on  home." 

"  It  would  be  as  bad  as  murder  to  trust  you  to 
yourself.  Ck)me  with  me;  I  will  take  care  of 
you." 

De  Yemelle  resisted ;  but  M.  Perrault  was 
powerful,  and,  assisted  by  the  gyves,  did  not  find 
great  difficulty  in  forcing  his  captive  along. 
Arrived  in  the  city,  he  procured  assistance,  and 
the  prisoner  was  temporarily  placed  in  the  Clichy 
gaol,  charged  with  attempting  self-destruction. 

The  whole  circumstances  of  the  case  were  laid 
before  the  Prefect,  and  a  rigorous  investigation 
was  immediately  instituted,  especially  with  re- 
gard to  the  long-sealed  mysteries  of  the  Arras 
murders,  M.  Perrault  being  charged  with  tho 
superintendence  of  the  proceedings.  In  the  first 
place  that  intelligent  officer  immediately  proceeded 
with  Mr.  Ferrerg  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Arras, 
four  miles  from  which,  and  about  six  from  the 
country  residence  of  De  Vernelle,  was  situated 
the  modest  chateau  of  M.  Grielle,  the  father  of  De 
Vemelle's  alienated  wife,  who,  although  he  lived 
in  plain  and  unostentatious  style,  was  the  owner 
of  considerable  property.  It  was  here  that  Ma- 
dame De  Yemelle  now  lived,  having  sought  an 
asylum  from  a  most  uncongenial  husband  in  the 
home  of  her  youth,  and  it  was  with  her  that  the 
viaton  sought  an  interview.  With  some  emotion, 
Ferrers  met  this  unfortunate  lady  for  the  second 
time ;  her  &ce  was  no  longer  blooming  and  bright, 
but  it  was  still  handsome,  and  the  soft,  sweet 
expression  of  other  days  was  attempered  into  a 
look  of  mingled  sadness  and  resignation  which 
even  the  slightest  knowledge  of  her  histoiy  served 
to  render  touching  and  saintly.  M.  Perrault 
showed  her  the  ring,  and  inquired  if  she  remem- 
bered it  as  one  she  had  presented  to  M.  De  Ver- 
nelle many  years  ago.  She  answered  directlv, 
and  with  much  surprise,  that  she  had  never  made 
her  husband  such  a  present,  and  this  ring  she  had 
Berer  seen  befoare !  and  then,  immediately,  and  as 
if  Mme  suspicion  had  rushed  into  her  mind, 
became  i^tated,  and  added  that  perhaps  her 
memory  fiuled  her.  M.  Perrault  asked  no  more 
respectiiig  the  ring,  but  noted  down  the  whole  of 
this  carious  reply,  a  proceeding  which  much  in- 
ereaeed  the  lady's  perturbation.  He  then  asked 
her  if  she  could  remember  distinctly  the  events 
attendbuit  upon  her  marriage,  and  particularly 
whether  M.  De  Vernelle  was  with  her  the  whole  of 
the  night  immediately  foUowing  its  solemnization  ? 
This  quefltion  produced  a  distressing  effect.  With 
«  dig^t  shriek,  Hadamo  De  Vernelle  directed  a 


piercing  glance  at  her  questioner,  became  deadly 
pale,  and  swooned  away. 

This  occiirrence  produced  the  presence  of  M. 
and  Madame  Grielle,  and  a  formal,  indeed  official, 
explanation  to  the  former  of  the  object  for  which 
the  strangers  had  visited  his  house.  M.  Griello 
became  very  grave  immediately,  and  had  a  private 
consultation  with  M.  Perrault,  in  which  he  stated 
that  from  certain  communications  which  had  been 
made  to  him  by  his  daughter,  he  had  long  been 
harassed  by  suspicions  that  De  Vernelle  was  im- 
plicated in  the  crimes  which  had  taken  place  in 
various  parts  of  the  Pas  do  Calais.  It  appeared 
that  she  had  frequently  heard  him  talking  in  his 
sleep  in  a  manner  which  caused  her  infinite 
astonishment  and  alarm,  and  had  discovered  pecu- 
liarities of  disposition  which  had  possessed  her 
with  indescribable  aversion  and  dread  of  him. 
The  consequences  were,  a  series  of  matrimonial 
disagreements  and  finally  the  return  of  the  wife 
to  her  parents.  "With  regard  to  whatever  pro- 
ceedings might  be  taken,  M.  Grielle  declared  he 
would  do  his  utmost  to  forward  tho  ends  of  jus- 
tice. It  would  not  have  been  safe,  and  would 
have  appeared^like  cruelty  to  his  daughter,  if  he 
had  taken  any  hostile  steps  against  his  own  son* 
in-law  upon  the  ground  of  mere  suspicions,  but 
now  the  matter  was  taken  up  by  another  party, 
these  objections  vanished.  As  soon  as  Madame 
De  VemeUe  had  sufficiently  recovered  her  com- 
posure, she  was  again  interrogated  by  M.  Perrault, 
her  parents  earnestly  advising  her  to  afford  all  the 
information  in  her  power  as  to  the  eccentricities 
of  behaviour  and  character  which  had  caused  her 
to  feel  such  a  horror  and  detestation  of  M.  De 
VemeUe.  The  revelations  were  made  with  great 
pain.  The  principal  features  of  them  were, 
firstly,  that  M.  De  Vernelle  on  the  evening  of 
their  marriage  had  set  out  for  Paris  with  her,  and 
that  when  some  miles  on  the  way  he  had  taken  a 
horse  and  ridden  back  to  his  house,  stating  that 
he  had  forgotten  something  of  great  importance, 
and  telling  his  wife  to  continue  her  journey  as  far 
as  the  next  post-inn,  where  he  would  overtake 
her  in  a  few  hours.  He  was  absent  the  whole  of 
the  night,  and  arrived  at  the  post-inn  the  next 
morning  at  about  seven  o'clock  in  a  state  of  great 
exhaustion.  And,  secondly,  that  he  was  fre- 
quently talking  in  his  sleep  of  the  looks  of  mur- 
dered men,  of  bleeding  throats,  of  the  teeth  of 
dogs,  of  hidden  money. 

In  the  next  place,  the  house  of  Do  Vemello 
was  thoroughly  searched.  A  wretched,  deformed 
peasant,  of  most  repulsive  appearance,  but  ap- 
parently a  creature  of  great  ferocity  and  strength, 
— for  he  was  to  be  spoken  of  more  as  a  brute 
than  as  a  man — was  living  here,  ostensibly  to  keep 
the  place  in  order ;  but  that  he  did  little  in  this 
way  was  evident  from  the  miserable,  neglected 
plight  of  the  whole  of  the  property.  He  at  first 
opposed  the  entry  of  the  visitors  with  great  stub- 
bornness ;  but  assistance  being  procured,  he  was 
overcome,  fettered,  and  placed  in  custody.  Ac- 
cording to  the  French  fashion,  he  was  severely 
questioned  as  to  his  mode  of  life  and  his  experience 
of  De  VemeUe ;  but  this  was  completely  in  vain ; 
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be  remained  as  silent  and  sullen  as  if  he  had  been 
deaf  and  dumb.  This  man's  name  was  lloual 
Gault. 

The  searching  of  the  house  occupied  some  time, 
and  proved  a  labour  of  much  difficulty,  for  Eoual 
refused  to  disclose  the  place  where  the  keys  were 
kept ;  and,  in  consequence,  several  strong  doors,  I 
firmly  secured  by  locks  and  bolts,  had  to  be  forced. 
Nothing  of  any  importance  was  found  until  a  most  j 
minute  examination  discovered  a  secret  cupboard,  j 
or  *'  safe,"  in  the  wall  of  a  room  which  appeared  i 
to  have  served  as  a  cabinet  du  travail.  It  was 
large,  and  the  unusual  size  of  the  door,  and  the 
skilful  manner  in  which  it  was  placed  in  the 
wall,  would  have  deluded  all  but  the  most  close 
and  suspicious  examination.  It  was  divided  into 
two  compartments  by  a  wide  shelf;  below  this 
shelf  was  found  the  hideous  skeleton  of  a  large 
dog,  to  the  bones  of  which  large  fragments  of 
flesh  and  hair  were  still  adhering,  and  on  the 
shelf  was  a  casket,  in  which  were  stored  a  golden 
cross,  an  ancient  coin,  of  the  time  of  Louis  VIII., 
a  silver  tobacco-stopper,  a  number  of  English 
bank-notes,  besides  a  large  number  of  odd  and 
curious  little  articles. 

Karely  has  such  a  mass  of  the  strongest  evidence 
been  discovered  against  a  suspected  man  as  was 
presented  by  the  contents  of  this  casket.  The 
continuation  of  the  investigation  proved,  by  means 
of  various  witnesses,  that  the  golden  cross  was 
the  property  of  the  late  Abbe  Yii^re;  that  M. 
Festin,  at  the  time  of  his  murder,  was  known  to 
have  carried  in  his  pocket  a  coin  of  Louis  YIII. ; 
and  the  bank-notes  were  the  identical  ones  which 
had  been  stolen  from  Ferrers.  They  were  iden- 
tified by  the  numbers,  which  had  been  advertised 
at  the  time  of  their  loss  in  the  English  and  French 
newspapers,  which  act  of  precaution  doubtless 
deterred  De  Vemelle  from  putting  them  into  cir- 
culation. Various  other  articles  were  immediately 
recognised  by  the  many  witnesses  who  came  for- 
ward as  having  belonged  to  parties  who  had  been 
robbed  and  murdered. 


De  Vemelle  was  tried  on  the  various  chaises 
now  brought  against  him.  The  trial  continued 
many  days,  and  caused  an  immense  sensation. 
It  came  out  that,  from  his  youth,  he  had  been  an 
inveterate  gamester,  and  the  straits  into  which 
this  passion  brought  him,  led  him,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  crime.  Alexis  Bribault,  the  notary, 
was  his  first  victim.  The  extraordinary  celebrity 
which  immediately  attended  this  outrage  possessed 
the  perpetrator  with  a  spirit  of  infatuation  and 
bravado,  and  he  followed  it  up  with  new  crimes, 
as  a  Jack  Sheppard  would  follow  up  one  success- 
ful robbery  by  others  more  and  more  daring.  The 
morbid  frenzy  was  at  its  height  at  the  time  that 
he  left  his  newly- wedded  wife  and  hurried  back 
to  Menterre  for  the  express  purpose  of  murdering 
the  priest  who  had  just  pronounced  the  marriage 
benediction  over  them,  and  robbing  him  of  the 
alms  and  presents  he  and  his  father-in-law  had 
but  an  hour  before,  as  it  were,  bestowed  upon 
him. 

De  Vemelle  refused  to  give  any  explanation  as 
to  the  position  which  the  man  Roual  occupied  in 
regard  to  him— refused  to  answer  any  questions 
respecting  him,  or  to  say  a  word  about  him  at  all. 
When  the  result  of  the  trial  became  evident, 
however,  that  strange  ill-formed  and  ill-favoured 
creature  seemed  to  experience  an  access  of  dark 
heroism  for  the  sake  of  his  master — avowed  him- 
self to  have  planned  and  perpetrated  the  crimes 
charged  against  them,  and  that  he  was  the  only 
guilty  party.  Upon  this,  De  Vemelle  became 
wildly  animated,  praised  the  fidelity  of  "  lepativre 
JRouaJy**  and  with  recldcss,  mad  bravado  —  a  pe- 
culiarity of  the  wretch's  disposition — proceeded 
to  boast  that  he  was  the  planner  and  perpetrator, 
and  he  alone,  of  all  the  murders  and  robberies 
which  had  made  all  the  north  of  France  panic- 
stricken. 

A  week  after  the  conclusion  of  the  trial,  the 
two  expiated  their  crimes,  legally  speaking,  upon 
the  guillotine. 
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Ceiticism  is  well  nigh  disarmed  on  finding  so] 
eminent  a  philosopher  and  scholai*  as  Sir  William 
Hamilton  attesting  the  capabilities  of  on  author, 
and  the  general  fidelity  and  clearness  of  a  trans- 
lation. According  to  this  unsurpassed  of  living 
judges,  *'  Chalybaus  has,  by  more  than  one  work, 
established  for  himself  the  reputation  of  an 
acute  peculator,  a  fair  critic,  and  a  lucid  writer ; 
and  in  pai'ticular,  these  lectures  are,  in  Germany, 


universally  recognised  as  affording  a  perspicuous 
and  impartial  survey  of  the  various  modem  sys- 
tems of  German  Philosophy,  at  once  comprehen- 
sive and  compendious."  The  work  before  us 
is  quite  accordant  with  this  testimony.  The 
dignity  of  its  theme,  the  accuracy  of  its  estimates, 
tlie  excellence  of  its  order  and  tiansitions,  and  tlie 
ease  and  clcixmess  of  its  style,  entitle  it  to  earnest 
and  extended  attention.     He  who  cannot  under- 


*  **  Historical  Development  of  Speculative  Philosophy,  from  Kant  to  Hegel."  From  the  Gemian  of  Dr.  H.  M. 
Chalybaus,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Kiel.  By  the  Ilev.  Alfred  Edei-sheim,  Free  Church, 
Old  Aberdeen.    Edinburgh  :  T.  and  T,  Clark,  1854. 
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stand  the  great  qaestions  and  controversies  of  spe- 
culative  philosophy,  from  the  perusal  of  these 
eighteen  lectures,  or,  understanding,  disrelishes 
them,  may  conclude  at  once  that  he  was  not  bom 
to  be  a  philosopher. 

It  is  the  spirit  and  practice  of  true  philosophy 
to  push  inquiry,  fearlessly  and  yigorously,  to  aU 
its  results,  and  to  count  nothing  done  till  the 
solution  is  gained,  or  till  impassable  barriers  are 
reached.  Short  of  the  bottom  and  the  boundary, 
no  genuine  philosopher  can  find  rest.  It  is  of  no 
consequence  at  all  where  we  are  going,  or  with 
whom,  if  only  we  are  really  going  after  truth; 
and  if  we  love  truth  with  pure  and  deep  affection, 
we  shall  not  halt  at  any  stage,  or  heed  any  evil 
omens.  Anything  is  better  than  leaden  slumber, 
and  any  sort  of  actiyity  and  iadependence  is  bet- 
ter than  stereotyped  conclusions  and  intellectual 
beggary.  Kotbing  is  easier  than  to  echo  and 
to  imitate ;  for  the  hills  and  the  valleys,  the  parrots 
and  the  cockatoos  do  this ;  ^but  true  human  life 
implies  something  ineffably  nobler.  It  is  not  the 
purpoee  and  province  of  man  to  cling  to  the  earth 
and  feed  on  its  produce,  like  the  beast  of  the  field, 
but  to  aspire,  to  think,  to  progress,  —  to  embrace 
troth,  whencesoever  she  comes,  to  seek  her  when 
she  appears  to  hide,  to  follow  her  whithersoever 
she  leads,  to  admire  all  her  lineaments,  and  hearken 
to  all  her  utterances,  and  to  maintain  our  de- 
votion to  her  "  in  the  rude  waste  as  in  the  city 
fiiU." 

Such  principles  as  these  will  inevitably  conduct 
us  into  the  region  of  speculative  philosophy. 
From  the  examination  of  others  we  naturally  pass 
to  the  examination  of  ourselves,  and  from  the 
observation  of  aspects  we  properly  proceed  to 
consider  constitution  and  cause.  We  begin  our 
inquiries  in  order  to  get  knowledge ;  and  we  prolong 
them  till  we  are  seized  with  the  irrepressible  de- 
nre  and  are  directed  by  the  indomitable  purpose 
to  find  what  knowledge  itself  is  and  whence  it 
comes.  We  study  the  world  aroimd  us  in  its 
organic  and  inorganic  forms,  its  present  constitu- 
ti<m,  ptevious  changes,  and  probable  mutations; 
we  delight  to  find  how  wonderfully  it  is  adapted 
to  our  bodies  as  a  supply,  and  to  our  minds  as  an  in- 
dex ;  bat  we  never  penetrate  to  the  roots  of  all 
inquiry,  we  never  ascend  to  the  source  of  all  our 
knowledge,  till  we  turn  from  the  world  without 
to  the  world  within,  till  we  see  and  feel  that 
coDseiousness  is  the  complement  of  circumscience, 
and  that  the  science  of  knowledge  surpasses  the 
sdenoe  of  things,  and  consummates  and  crowns 
philosophy.  Speculative  philosophy  is  the  che- 
mistry of  aU  Imowledge  and  the  ultimate  test  of 
all  thought. 

Speculative  philosophy  is  largely  and  ulti- 
mately the  philosophy  of  consciousness ;  and  the 
seirace  of  human  consciousness  is  peculiarlv  in- 
texesting  and  important,  because  it  is  the  science 
of  what  is  not  only  human  but  transcendently 
nch.  Consciousness  is  the  great  reservoir  into 
whieh  all  the  streams  of  human  experience  and 
acqaisition  flow ;  it  is  the  conclusion  of  all  our 
leasoolng  and  researches,  and  therefore  the  com- 
pletioa  of  everything  human. 

vou  zxi. — ^KO.  ccxixc. 


But  what  is  consciousness  ?  It  is  impossible  to 
discriminate  it  without  recognising  the  distinction 
of  the  Ego  and  the  Non-ego,  the  subjective  and  the 
objective.  This  distinction  is  spontaneously  and 
invariably  perceived,  and  must,  therefore,  be  ac- 
cepted as  indisputable.  Now  the  soul  of  know- 
ledge which  we  call  consciousness,  is  not  the 
knowledge  of  the  objective  but  of  the  subjective ; 
it  is  not  the  knowledge  of  circumjacence  but  of 
self,  although  of  self  in  its  relations  to  not-self. 
These  relations  are  the  relations  of  thought,  feel- 
ing, and  volition;  and  our  knowledge  of  these 
relations  we  coll  consciousness.  To  say  that  con- 
sciousness is  the  knowledge  of  the  subjective,  and 
to  say  that  it  is  the  knowledge  of  our  thinking, 
feeling,  and  wiUing,  are  equivalent  expressions. 

But  what  do  these  expressions  denote  ?  No- 
thing can  be  known  by  us  till  it  occurs,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, we  cannot  know  our  thoughts,  feelings, 
and  volitions,  or,  in  other  words,  we  cannot  be 
conscious  of  them,  till  they  take  place.  Nor  can 
we  know  them  in  the  moment  of  their  occurrence. 
As  the  eye  cannot  see  itself  or  see  its  vision,  so 
we  cannot  be  at  once  apprehending  objectivity 
and  apprehending  that  apprehension ;  but  we  can 
remember  our  apprehension  of  objectivity,  and 
to  remember  it  is  to  be  conscious  of  it.  Of  what 
thinks  and  feels  and  wiUs  wo  know  nothing  di- 
rectiy ;  and  of  thinking,  feeling,  and  willing,  we 
know  nothing  but  as  past.  Turning  the  eye 
upon  the  mind,  and  studying  the  mental  changes 
in  the  moment ^of  their  occurrence,  are  mere  im- 
possibility and  absurdity.  Consciousness  is  the 
memory  of  the  subjective,  or  the  remembrance  of 
thinking,  feeling,  and  willing.  Consciousness  is 
not  memory  in  general  or  the  memory  of  the  ob- 
jective in  particular,  but  it  is  the  memory  of  our 
mental  operations  and  changes.  The  world  is 
nothing  to  us  but  as  we  perceive  and  feel  it ;  and 
what  we  perceive  and  feel  is  nothing  to  us,  in 
philosophical  inquiry,  but  as  we  remember  it. 
This  remembrance  or  consciousness  is  our  noblest 
human  study,  which  cannot  be  prosecuted  aright 
without  clearing  the  mind  of  mists  and  errors, 
without  sharpening  and  strengthening  the  intol- 
lect,  and  without  inspiring  the  noble  feelings  of 
certointy  and  self-reliance. 

How  interesting  and  valuable  in  such  a  study, 
to  know  what  other  and  able  inquirers  have 
thought  and  written,  especially  in  that  land  of 
thorough  scholarship  and  philosophic  ardour,  to 
which  Chalybaus  belongs!  **From  Kant  to 
Hegel."  What  mighty  minds  and  world-re- 
nowned names  does  this  period  comprehend !  Our 
author  begins  with  a  notice  of  Locke  and  his  sen- 
sational philosophy,  and  then  successively  de- 
scribes the  philosophy  of  Kant,  Jacobin  Herbart, 
Fichte,  Schleiermacher,  Schelling,  and  Hegel. 
He  gathers  their  opinions  from  their  own  writ- 
ings and  not  from  the  writings  of  others,  whe- 
ther foes  or  disciples;  and  he  wisely  absteins 
from  their  polemics,  while  exhibiting  their  prin- 
ciples. 

Let  no  one  take  up  this  book  with  the  vain 
imagination  that  it  is  philosophy  made  easy.  No 
such  book  ever  has  been  written  or  ever  can. 
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The  higher  we  climb  the  alpine  heights  of 
Bcienoe,  the  more  toilsome  is  the  way,  the  more 
precipitous  and  perilous ;  and  yet  the  pleasanter 
and  purer,  if  our  hearts  are  set  on  crowning  the 
elevations.  Our  author  will  afford  no  small  help 
and  direction  to  those  who  wish  to  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  ascent  beforehand,  or  to  review  it  as  they 
advance.  It  is  but  fair  to  furnish  a  few  speci- 
mens of  his  spirit  and  aim.  Let  us  hear  him, 
first  of  all,  on  the  progress  of  nature  and  philo- 
sophy :  — 

Notight  in  the  wide  world  of  body  or  of  spirit  is 
stAtionarj ;  and  fihall  philosophy  alone  form  an  excep- 
tion to  this  rule?  We  see  that  all  nature  continually 
moved  on;  nor,  if  closely  viewed,. is  its  movement  a 
continued  repetition  of  identically  the  same  things.  The 
life  of  nature  has  its  epochs,  which  constitute  the  history 
of  nature  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  although 
these  may  succeed  each  other  at  a  much  greater  distance 
of  time  than  that  which  intervenes  between  the  epochs 
in  man's  history.  Nature,  then,  has  progressed,  and  is 
still  progressing,  in  those  vast  creative  periods,  which, 
lifter  they  have  long  passed  by,  fall  partlv  within  the 
range  of  our  limited  knowledge,  being  marked  by  strata 
and  petrifactions  on  the  stuface  of  our  globe,  or  by  the 
change  in  position  of  the  axis  of  the  earth  in  reference 
to  the  polar  star.  The  same,  no  doubt,  takes  place  in 
the  mind  of  man:  and  if  proof  be  demanded  of  us,  we 
direct  the  inquirer  to  the  testimony  of  universal  history, 
however  brief,  comparatively,  the  period  over  which  its 


record  extends,  or  to  that  of  the  history  of  philosophyi 
though  still  more  brief  in  its  chronicle. 

Let  us  hear  him,  also,  on  the  progress  and 
prospects  of  philosophy :  — 

We  observe  that  every  object  in  the  economy  of  nature 
presupposes  what  we  would  term  its  antagonist;  the 
leaf  on  the  branch  seems  to  call  forth  another  on  the 
opposite  side,  as  if  to  preserve  the  equilibrium.  The 
same  law  manifests  itself  also  in  the  growth  of  mind  and 
in  the  organic  development  of  consciousness.  While 
progress  in  the  formation  of  the  whole  is  the  aim,  the 
alteration  in  the  individual  parts  is  due  to  the  appear- 
ance of  contraries ;  for  it  is  noticeable  that  whenever  any 
philosophical  fundamental  view  was  pronounced  in  a 
decided  form,  it  also  stood  forth  ipso  facto  and,  neces- 
sarily, as  one-sided.  But  immediately  an  opposite  state- 
ment, roused  up  by  contradiction,  made  its  appearance, 
and  criticism  entered  the  lists  on  both  sides  of  Uie  ques- 
tion. But  both  these  extremes  only  served  to  call  forth 
a  third  view,  to  add  a  new  sprout  on  the  branch,  which 
in  turn  was  destined  to  pass  through  the  same  process 
of  development.  Whether  and  when  this  development 
shall  result  in  that  blossom,  which  would,  at  the  same 
time,  be  its  termination,  we  feel  to  be  an  inquiry  to 
which,  as  yet,  we  cannot  return  a  reply.  Such  an  actual 
perfection  of  consciousness,  were  it  attained,  would  also 
mark  the  end  of  the  development  within  the  reach  of  our 
species;  and  our  globe,  iU  its  present  form  at  least, 
would  ihen  have  also  served  its  purpose  for  the  general 
economy  of  intelligences.  Its  ulterior  fate  would  belong 
to  a  period  yet  future  in  the  history  of  the  world ;  nor 
shall  we  hazard  any  speculation  thereon. 
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CflAPTEn  IV. 

If  the  reader  has  not  already  guessed  the  nature 
of  the  events  which  preceded  the  perils  and  escape 
described  in  the  last  chapter,  he  may  yet  feel  little 
surprise  at  the  revelation  which,  for  the  sake  of 
explicitness,  we  are  about  to  make.  Before  Uted 
had,  hy  his  mother's  desire,  been  long  ahsent  from 
home,  Darrel  crept  out  of  his  hiding-place ;  and 
haying  hrealdasted  in  sullen  silence,  ordered  his 
wife  to  send  the  boy  to  him.  Martha  quietly  re- 
plied that  Uted  was  gone  in  the  boat  with  Dan 

to  H ,  and  might  not  return  till  the  evening. 

Perhaps  she  was  not  able  to  prevent  the  expres- 
sion of  something  like  satisfaction  in  the  tone  of 
her  voice,  as  she  made  this  communication — at 
any  rate,  it  operated  as  the  spark  to  tinder,  and 
threw  her  husband  into  a  passion  of  rage,  which 
he  vented  in  threats  and  abusive  language. 
Martha  held  her  peace,  and,  occupying  herself  in 
household  duties,  offered  no  reply.  Darrel  eyed 
her  with  deadly  malice  as  she  moved  to  and  fro. 
That  he  hated  her  with  a  mortal  hatred — Abated 
her  because  he  had  deceived,  plundered,  beggared, 
and  tormented  her,  those  who  know  what  a 
blackguard  and  a  brute  human  nature,  when 
purely  selfish,  can  be,  will  not  be  inclined  to 
question.    As  he  sat  moodily  watching  her  as  she 


prepared  the  midday  meal,  he  began  to  revolve  in 
his  mind  the  means  of  getting  rid  of  her,  as  the 
chief  obstruction  to  his  plans.  He  saw  that  she 
was  determined,  if  possible,  to  counteract  his 
design  regarding  the  boy,  upon  whose  assistance 
he  had  been  long  calculating.  For  years  he  had 
looked  upon  his  wife  as  a  barrier  to  his  pleasures ; 
but  now  that  she  boldly  withstood  his  purposes, 
she  was  worse  than  an  adder  in  his  path,  and  he 
secretly  vowed  to  deal  with  her  accordingly. 
While  he  ate  the  food  she  gave  him,  he  fbrmed 
his  plan,  and  resolved  upon  its  immediate  execu- 
tion. Under  the  pretext  that  as  the  boy  was  not 
at  home  to  carry  a  message  for  him,  she  must 
take  it  herself,  he  despatched  her  early  in  the 

afternoon  to  £ ,  a  small  fishing  station  whieh 

lay  about  a  mile  beyond  Freshwater  Cove,  with  a 
note  addressed  to  his  companion  of  the  night 
before.  He  knew  well  enough  thati  though  she 
might  return  over  the  cliffs,  she  would  piefer  to 
come  along  the  sands  as  the  near^  route,  iot  the 
sake  of  being  present  when  the  boy  should  come 
back.  Seising  a  short  stafi^  he  set  out  himself 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  she  had  de« 
parted,  and^  having  arrived  at  the  Cove,  there 
awaited  her  coming.  The  smuggler  to  whom 
Martha  delivered  her  husband's  missive  insisted 
upon  her  staying  to  take  re&^esiuBient  with  his 
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family,  and  ihus^  against  her  vn)l,  sbd  was  de- 
tained much  longer  than  she  intended.  As  she 
pleaded,  however,  the  necessity  of  her  speedy 
retnm,  and  her  intention  to  proceed  along  the 
beach,  while  the  tide  permitted,  her  host  allowed 
her  to  depart  in  convenient  time.  On  arriving  at 
the  Cove,  Martha,  who  had  no  suspicion  of  any 
violence  awaiting  her,  was  alarmed  at  seeing  her 
husband ;  and  tanking  that  his  retreat  had  been 
discovered,  and  that  he  had  hurried  thither  on  his 
way  to  a  new  hiding-place,  ran  hastily  towards 
him  to  tender  her  counsel  and  assistance.  The 
heartless  villain  grasped  her  by  the  neck  with  one 
hand,  and  lifting  his  bludgeon,  would  have  felled 
her  to  the  ground,  but  that,  recognising  his  pur- 
pose, she  threw  herself  on  his  breast  and  dung 
around  his  body,  beseeching  him,  for  the  love  of 
God  and  his  own  soul,  to  spare  her  life.  Her 
piteous  appeal  might  as  well  have  been  addressed 
to  the  rocks  around.  Furiously  he  hurled  her 
fiDin  him,  and  with  a  heavy  blow  upon  the  tem- 
1^  smote  her  senseless  to  the  earth.  Barrel 
lifted  his  weapon,  as  if  to  repeat  the  blow ;  but 
whether  it  was  the  sight  of  her  blood,  as  it  trickled 
forth  and  stained  the  yellow  sands,  or  whether  it 
was  the  natural  instinct  of  a  creature  in  human 
shape,  who  was  not  constitutionally  a  coward,  that 
prevented  him,  there  is  no  knowing,  but  he  did 
not  repeat  it.  He  scowled  savagely  when  the 
deed  was  done,  glared  at  the  advancing  tide  which 
already  was  shutting  in  the  cove  from  any  chance 
intruder,  and  having  first  reconnoitred  on  both 
sides  to  see  that  the  coast  was  clear,  abandoned  his 
unoonfldous  victim  to  the  merciless  sea.  We  have 
seen  how,  through  the  accidental  possession  of  old 
Browning's  telescope,  Ilted  became  the  distant  wit- 
ness of  &e  murderous  assault,  and  how,  by  his 
prompt  and  resolute  conduct,  the  unfortunate  wife 
was  rescued  horn  destruction. 

When  the  first  transports  of  joy  at  their  un- 
boped-fbr  escape  had  subsided,  Martha  and  her 
son,  completely  at  a  loss  what  course  to  take,  sat 
down  on  the  ground  in  sad  and  serious  consul- 
tation. The  poor  mother's  wound  demanded  in- 
stant attention,  but  that  was  not  to  be  thought  of 
fipom  the  inquiry  it  would  occasion.  To  return  to 
the  hut  which  had  been  her  home  was  out  of  the 
question.  The  garments  of  both  were  sodden 
with  brine ;  they  were  without  food  or  shelter, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  a  trifling  sum,  without 
money.  There  stood,  at  a  few  perches  from  the 
edge  of  the  clifl^  a  ruined  cottage  on  the  banks  of 
the  stre^onlet;  ^e  door  of  the  lower  apartment 
was  gone,  but  the  upper  room  was  yet  tenantable, 
and  thi^r  Ilted,  who  knew  the  place  well, 
having  often  explored  it  in  his  rambles,  led  his 
mother.  Collecting  some  loose  straw  and  fodder, 
whieh  lay  about,  he  formed  a  rude  couch,  upon 
which  he  prevailed  upon  her  to  lie  down,  and  then 
proposed  that  he  should  hasten  home,  secretly 
seeore  her  a  change  of  dress,  and  bringing  away 
stuli  provisions  as  he  could  lay  hands  upon,  rejoin 
hee  as  speedily  as  possible.  Martha  consented  to 
fins  arrangement ;  and,  producing  a  key  from  her 
podost,  directed  him  what  to  selc^,  charging  him 
itrifitlyy  at  Hue  same  time,  to  change  his  own 


clothes,  and  by  all  means  to  avoid  the  bbservation 
of  his  father,  which  he  would  have  little  difficulty 
in  doing,  as  Barrel  would,  in  all  probability,  hare 
withdrawn  to  his  lair  within  the  cliff. 

It  may  have  wanted  yet  above  two  hours  to 
midnight,  when  Ilted  set  forward  on  his  expedition 
lighted  by  the  bright  moon  now  high  in  the  heavens. 
A  change  had  passed  over  the  spirit  of  the  boy. 
A  few  short  hours  had  invested  him  with  the 
feelings,  the  responsibilities,  and,  as  he  half  esL' 
ultingly  thought  to  himself,  with  the  energies  of 
a  man.  A  fresh  breeze  was  blowing  in  from  the 
sea,  and  he  heard  the  noisy  dash  of  the  breakers 
on  the  shore  with  a  thought  allied  to  scorn  aS  he 
recalled  the  terrors  they  had  struck  tO  his  inmost 
soul  but  one  short  hour  before,  and  the  dear  life 
which  he  had  snatched  from  their  grasp.  On  de<* 
scending  the  zigzag  path  that  led  to  the  beach 
he  perceived  a  light  burning  in  the  hut,  and  ap- 
proaching it  with  stealthy  steps,  found  the  door 
ajar.  He  listened,  but  hearing  no  noise  within, 
gently  pushed  it  aside,  and  silently  entered.  Here, 
with  loathing,  he  discerned  by  the  light  of  the 
untrimmed  lamp,  the  senseless  tbrm  of  his  wretched 
parent  breathing  heavily,  and  steeped  in  the  dead 
sleep  of  drunkenness.  Barrel  had  fiown  to  brandy 
for  relief  from  reflection  after  hie  murderous  deed, 
and,  forgetful  of  his  usual  precaution,  had  drugged 
himself  to  insensibility,  without  a  thought  for  his 
personal  safety.  Ilted  took  the  lamp  from  the 
table,  and  proceeding  upstairs,  rapidly  indued  a 
change  of  clothing.  He  had  observed  the  boat 
riding  in  the  little  creek,  and  he  resolved,  since 
the  opportunity  offered,  to  freight  it  With  such 
necessaries  as  he  could  collect,  and  by  carrying 
them  round  to  a  landing-place  beyond  the  cove, 
to  furnish  his  mother  with  the  supplies  she  would 
stand  most  in  need  of.  Choosing  first  the  articles 
she  had  named,  and  putting  in  his  pocket  a  small 
sum  of  money  of  which  she  had  advertised  him,  he 
bound  up  several  bundles  ofraiment  and  provision, 
and  carried  them  to  the  boat,  together  wifli  the  wet 
clothes  he  had  cast  off.  Adding  half  a  bottle  of 
spirits  from  the  table,  a  few  candles,  and  the 
means  of  procuring  a  light  —  he  replaced  the 
lamp  as  he  found  it,  blew  it  out,  and  closing  the 
door  after  him,  stole  sofdy  on  board.  He  had 
provided  himself  with  a  pair  of  small  sculls  which 
he  knew  well  how  to  handle,  and  boldly  pushed  out 
to  sea  with  his  spoils.  He  had  scarcely  cleared 
the  creek,  when  Ban,  who  had  returned  with  the 
boat  not  long  before,  hailed  him  fromttie  shore,  with 
an  enquiry  whither  he  was  bound.  Ilted  merely 
replying  "0,  not  far,"  bade  him  good-night, 
and  proceeded  on  his  way.  Having  the  tide  in 
his  favour,  he  arrived  in  little  more  than  half-an* 
hour  off  the  spot  where  his  mother  was  awaiting 
him,  and  doubling  the  point  round  which  he  had 
swam  in  the  evening,  hurriedly  cast  his  little 
cargo  on  shore,  concealed  it  hastily  in  the  nearest 
bushes,  and  fortunately  escaping  uie  notice  of  the 
preventive  guard,  cast  the  boat  adrift  and  threw 
the  oars  into  the  sea. 

Martha  had  hardly  been  two  hours  in  her  wet 
and  miserable  solitude,  when  she  heard  the  return* 
ing  footsteps  of  her  son.    By  means  of  the  mate^* 
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rials  and  necessaries  he  had  brought  with  him, 
and  which  were  sooa  at  her  disposal,  she  was 
en.'iblcd  to  provide  for  the  comfortable  repose 
which  she  needed.  The  boy,  completely  tired 
out,  threw  himself  in  a  comer,  and  was  soon  buried 
in  sleep.  Happily  for  Martha,  too,  though  the 
anguish  of  her  thoughts  and  the  pain  of  her  wound 
kept  her  long  awake,  yet  the  utter  weariness  of 
body  brought  on  by  the  experience  of  the  past 
day,  lulled  her  at  length  to  an  uneasy  sort  of  for- 
getfulness,  and  she  also  lay  in  oblivious  slumber  as 
day  began  to  dawn. 

When  Ilted  woke  in  the  morning  he  saw,  from 
the  proximity  of  the  refuge  they  had  chosen  to  a 
frequented  pathway,  that  to  remain  there  would 
be  to  ensure  discovery.  While  his  mother  slept, 
therefore,  he  removed  the  articles  he  had  brought 
with  him  from  home,  to  a  natural  cavern  not  far 
distant,  and  busied  himself  in  preparing  it  for 
her  reception,  by  making  it  as  comfortable  as  the 
means  at  his  command  would  allow.  He  spread 
a  soft  couch  with  moss,  dried  grass,  and  heather ; 
sprinkled  the  bottom  of  the  cave  with  soft,  dry 
sand,  and  managed  to  conceal  the  entrance  with 
twigs  and  branches,  gathered  for  the  purpose. 
This  done,  he  proceeded  to  the  cove,  and  removed 
every  trace  of  the  means  by  which  he  had  ac- 
complished liis  mother*s  escape,  restoring  the 
hurdles  to  their  place  in  the  fence,  and  rolling 
back  the  stone,  upon  which  she  had  stood,  to  its 
original  place.  These  precautions  were  not  without 
an  object.  When  Martha  awoke,  it  was  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  she  could  stand  upon  her  feet, 
but  the  boy  gently  guided  her  to  the  shelter  he 
had  prepared ;  and  there  for  many  days  he  soothed 
her  sick  couch,  and  watched  beside  her  while  she 
slowly  recovered  her  strength.  Time  and  patience 
work  miradps.  A  week  had  not  elapsed,  ere, 
thanks  to  the  simple  remedies  which  nature  sup- 
plied, Martha's  wound  was  healed ;  and,  owing 
to  the  watchful  care  of  her  boy,  and  a  naturally 
sound  constitution,  her  health  and  strength  were 
so  far  re-established  as  to  enable  her  to  make  the 
necessary  exertions  to  provide  for  the  future 
safety  and  welfare  of  both. 

But  what  was  to  be  done?  That  was  now  the 
question  anxiously  debated  by  these  two  forlorn  and 
friendless  beings,  with  the  wide  world  before  them 
— a  world  in  which  they  were  aliens  to  all  but  each 
other.  But  for  the  one  great  grief  on  Martha's 
mind,  and  the  overwhelming  dread  of  again  en- 
countering him  who  had  occasioned  it,  she  might 
have  sought  sympathy  for  herself  and  her  son 
ftom  those  who  had  known  her  in  childhood,  and 
from  friends  of  her  father,  many  of  whom  yet 
alive  would  have  stretched  to  her  a  helping  hand. 
But  if  she  sought  aid  from  that  quarter,  she  must 
impeach  as  an  assassin  the  father  of  her  boy  and 
the  husband  of  her  youth ;  and  against  that  her 
woman's  heart  turned  away  with  instinctive 
loathing  and  dread.  ''What  are  we  to  do, 
my  boy?"  she  asked  despondingly,  as  the  two 
sat  together  one  evening,  listening  dreamily 
to  the  murmur  of  the  sea  at  the  mouth  of  the 
cave. 

**  We  must  get  away  from  here,  mother,  as  fast 


as  we  can.  IVe  been  closely  questioned  in  buy- 
ing food,  and  if  we  are  found  here,  he  will  be  sure 
to  hear  of  it." 

'*  Bo  you  know  that  he  is  searching  for  you, 
Ilted?" 

''  No,  mother ;  he  will  never  search  for  me  any 
more  than  for  you." 

"You  are  mistaken,  my  child;  it  was  to  make 
sure  of  you  that  he  —  God  in  His  mercy  forgive 
him  —  that  he  struck  me  to  the  earth." 

**  I  know  that,  mother — I  know  evcrjrthing — 
I  heard  all  that  passed  on  the  night  that  he  came 
home  —  but  he  will  never  search  for  me." 

"  How  know  you  that  ?  " 

''Because  he  believes  me  dead.  When  I 
brought  away  the  boat  I  turned  it  adrift,  and  I 
know  it  has  since  been  cast  ashore  a  mere  wreck. 
I  spoke  with  Dan  as  I  was  coming  away.  The 
boat  was  not  seen  from  the  time  I  left  in  her  tiU 
she  was  thrown  next  morning  on  the  beach  with 
a  hole  in  her  bottom.  I  saw  old  Browning  and 
his  man  pulling  her  out  of  the  breakers,  and  I 
could  tell  by  the  old  man's  way,  that  he  was  sure 
I  was  drowned." 

"  Did  you  see  him  f  " 

"  No — but  if  he  hears  anything  at  all,  he  will 
hear  that— and  he  has  heard  it  before  this — for 
the  man  who  brought  him  home  that  night  has 
been  twice  to  the  house,  and  the  second  time  took 
Dan  with  him." 

Martha  pondered  the  boy's  words,  and  a  few 
big  tears  rolled  down  her  pallid  face  as  she  sat  for 
some  minutes  in  profound  silence.  "  Ilted,"  she 
said  at  length,  "  he  is  punished — we  must  leave 
this  place,  and  we  must  leave  him  in  ignorance 
that  Providence  has  prevented  the  completion  of 
his  crime.  The  hour  will  come,  sooner  or  later, 
when  repentance  and  remorse  will  overtake 
him,  and  he  would  give  more  than  life  to  know 
that  he  is  free  from  the  guilt  of  blood.  Would  to 
God  that  I  dared  to  assure  him  of  that  much  at 
least  this  moment — but  it  cannot  be ;  for  your 
sake,  my  boy,  it  cannot  be ;  and  he  must  bear  the 
burden  of  his  heavy  sin  that  we  may  escape  a  life 
of  misery  and  disgrace.  The  time  may  come — 
Heaven  is  more  merciful  than  man — when  it 
shall  be  our  reward  to  return  good  for  evil — to 
lift  the  weight  of  guilt  from  his  accusing  con- 
science, and  to  forgive  him  freely  for  the  wrong  he 
has  done  us.    But  that  time  is  not  now.   Now  we 

« 

must  avoid  him  and  all  who  have  hitherto  known 
us  —  we  are  dead  to  the  whole  living  world  of 
our  past  life,  and  must  seek  another.  When  shall 
we  set  forth?" 

"  When  you  are  strong  enough  to  walk,  mo- 
ther, the  sooner  the  better;  we  have  not  much 
money  left,  and  we  had  need  travel  far  to  get  be- 
yond the  reach  of  all  who  would  be  likely  to  know 
us  again." 

"  Then  we  will  set  forward  to-night  so  soon  as 
the  stars  are  out.  I  can  put  on  the  appearance 
of  a  travelling  gipsy,  with  a  bundle  at  my  back 
instead  of  a  child.  You  must  tie  up  your  face  till 
we  are  out  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and 
we  will  be  guided  by  the  North  Star  till  we  come 
into  some  great  road  leading  to  some  city  whore 
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we  are  not  known.  We  are  Betting  out  on 
an  important  joarney  with  very  few  preparations; 
but  my  heart  is  lighter  now  than  it  has  been  for 
many  a  long  year,  and  feels  like  a  prisoner  freed 
from  his  fetters." 

"Then  we  may  as  well  pack  up  at  once— 
these  two  handkerchiefs  will  hold  all  that  we 
need  carry.  The  tinder-box  and  the  empty  bottle 
we  will  leave  for  the  next  comer.  MoUier)  shall 
we  go  to  London? " 

"  I  think  not,  my  boy,  it  is  too  far.  It  is  of 
little  consequence  where  we  go.  But  there  is  one 
thing  to  be  thought  of,  and  that  is,  who  shall  we 
be  ?  It  will  not  be  prudent  to  bear  the  name  of 
Darrel  any  longer,  and  we  must  adopt  some 
other." 

"The  commoner  the  better,  mother.  There 
are  Smith,  Brown,  Jones,  and  Bobinson,  you  know, 
in  the  spelling-book;  do  let  it  be  one  of  them." 

"  Then  we  will  choose  Smith,  as  the  most  com- 
mon, and  therefore  the  least  likely  to  excite 
inquuy.  Bemember,  you  are  Ilted  Smith  from 
this  tune  forth ;  and  be  cautious  that  you  never 
speak  of  me  to  others  under  any  other  surname." 

Martha  strove  her  utmost  to  put  a  cheerful  face 
upon  the  uncertain  pilgrimage  before  them ;  but 
there  was  really  a  cheerful  feeling  arising  in  her 
mind  for  which  she  sought  in  vain  to  account  as 
she  recognised  almost  with  a  sense  of  shame  that 
it  was  so.  She  felt  fearful  of  rejoicing  that  the 
imaginary  death  of  herself  and  son  had  freed  her 
from  the  base  oppression  which  she  had  so  long 
suffered,  and  from  the  apprehensions  regarding 
her  boy  which  were  still  more  hateful  to  endure 
— ^but  she  rejoiced,  notwithstanding.  She  would 
have  given  her  life  to  have  redeemed  her  husband 
from  the  abyss  into  which  he  had  Mien,  if  that 
sacrifice  would  have  availed ;  but  now  there  was 
a  different,  perhaps  a  more  arduous  duty  before 
her,  and  to  that  she  addressed  herself  with  a  de- 
votion, and  at  the  same  time  a  light-heartedness, 
which  astonished  while  it  supported  her.  Uted, 
on  his  part,  was  in  high  spirits,  and  both  having 
accomplished  their  travelling  metamorphosis,  sat 
down  at  sunset  to  their  last  meal  in  the  cave,  and 
then  quietly  awaited  the  approach  of  such  darkness 
as  a  summer's  night  brings  down  upon  the  earth, 
to  commence  their  journey. 

Every  sound  was  hushed,  save  the  sullen  dash 
of  the  breakers  on  the  shore  and  the  far-off  hum 
of  the  sea,  when,  beneath  the  clear  starlight,  they 
abandoned  their  hospitable  retreat,  and  made  for 
the  white  thread  of  winding  road  through  the 
lone  field-paths  which  led  from  the  heights  across 
the  vaUey.  Now  and  then,  as  they  approached  a 
village,  they  met  a  belated  peasant  returning  from 
harv^  labour;  but  no  man  stayed  or  questioned 
them,  and  they  pursued  their  way  uninterrupted 
long  after  many  a  weary  nule  lay  between  tliem 
and  the  coast.  Once  or  twice  they  paused  to  re- 
cruit strength  by  rest  and  by  the  few  fragments 
of  provisions  remaining  from  their  store;  but 
soon  resumed  their  route,  and,  guided  by  the 
motionless  star  dimly  shining  aloft,  followed  us 
undeviatingl^  as  possible  on  the  northern  track. 
When  morning  broke,  they  found  themselves  in 


a  district  to  which  they  were  entire  strangers. 
They  halted  at  a  little  roadside  inn,  where  they 
procured  a  breakfast,  and  begging  of  a  fanner  the 
shelter  of  a  bam,  slept  couched  during  the  day, 
and  with  the  setting  in  of  night  again  resumed 
their  journey.  They  had  not  now  the  fear  of 
recognition  before  them,  and  lightened  the  way 
with  cheerful  talk  as  they  walked.  As  dawn  was 
breaking  on  the  second  morning,  they  discerned 
in  the  distance  before  them  a  ponderous  stage 
waggon  grinding  its  course  along  the  road,  and 
heard  the  tinkling  pomegranates  which  serve  as 
heralds  of  its  sluggi^  advance  through  the  weary 
nights.  Both  were  by  this  time  j^tigued,  and 
Martha,  unused  to  severe  exertion,  faint  and  foot- 
sore. She  resolved,  therefore,  if  practicable,  to 
take  shelter  in  the  waggon,  and,  as  they  came  up 
with  it,  accosted  the  c&iver. 

"  Have  you  any  room  for  us  in  the  waggon,  my 
good  man  ?" 

"  Sh*d  think  a  had !  b'yeant  vurry  beg  bwoath 
o'ee." 

"  And  how  far  are  your  going  ?" 

"  Gwain  ? — gwain  to  Buurele  t'be  zure  —  warbs 
thou  gwain  ?" 

"  Perhaps  all  the  way.     What  is  your  charge  ?" 

"Chorge?  myeans  t'vare  a  'spwoz.  Wot  'ee 
got  to  gie  ?" 

Martha  produced  her  purse,  in  which  a  few 
shillings  were  all  that  was  remaining. 

"Haw!  d'woant  want  thee  money  now,  mun. 
Paa  when  th'ast  yad  th'  wuth  o't.  Ride's  var  as't 
slike  vor  a  zhiln  a-piece  —  dang't,  'spwoz  that'll 
do  vor  tha." 

"  That  wiU  do  very  well,  if  you  will  stop  the 
waggon  and  let  us  get  up." 

"  Haw,  dang't,  be  zure ;  thaabe  diwles  to  stop, 
them  osses !  Whoa !  whoa !  Zmiler !  Back  Dap- 
ple, dom  th'yed  o'  tha.  Ha,  whoo't.  Boxer? 
Thar !  towld  tha  thaa'd  stop  vast  'nuff.  Bide  a 
bit,  yung  veller,  doesn't  ee  be  z'vast,  muss  ya 
t'kdder  to  git  oop.  Naw,  than,  thee  git  oop  vust, 
an'  meake  a  zate  vor  thee  moyther,  'gen  I  yelps 
she  oop  aater." 

Martha  followed  Ilted  up  the  ladder,  and  stepped 
after  him  into  the  centre  of  a  nest  of  warm  straw, 
where  two  women  were  sleeping.  Both  were  glad 
to  lay  themselves  down  by  the  side  of  the  sleepers; 
and  before  Jem  Jolter  had  succeeded  by  dint  of  the 
customary  appliances  of  oaths  and  kicks  and  a  cha- 
racteristic generosity  in  the  article  of  whipcord,  in 
getting  his  team  again  fairly  under  weigh,  our  two 
travellers  were  fcist  rocked  in  a  sound  slumber,  as 
they  oscillated  at  the  rate  of  two  and  a  half  miles  an 
hour,  in  the  common  stage  waggon  between  Lon- 
don and  Bristol,  or  in  the  vernacular  of  gentle  Joe, 
"  Lunnun  an'  Bursle." 

While  the  mother  and  son  are  safely  pursuing 
their  journey  under  the  guardianship  of  Mr.  Jolter, 
we  may  return  to  the  wretched  DaiTel,  whom  we 
left  drunk  and  insensible  in  the  hut  on  the  beach. 
He  awoke  in  the  early  morning  in  a  state  suffi- 
ciently sober  to  allow  of  his  perception  of  the 
danger  he  incurred  in  remaining  longer  where  he 
was,  and  withdrew  to  the  secresy  of  the  cave,  to 
avoid  the  risk  of  recognition  by  any  chance  in- 
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trader.  H«  Uek  it  for  granted  that  nted  had 
come  home  and  gone  to  bed,  and  he  placed  him- 
self within  earshot,  awaiting  the  first  indication 
of  his  being  awake  and  stirring.  But  the  morn- 
ing paBsed  awaj,  and  not  the  slightest  sound 
reached  him.  Impatient  at  length,  and  sick  of 
the  loneliness  of  his  cell,  in  which  the  only  glim- 
mering of  light  streamed  in  through  a  cleft  in  the 
roek  ^r  above  his  reach,  he  crawled  back  into  the 
hut,  and  asoending  the  stairs  shut  himself  in  the 
little  berth  where  Ilted  usually  slept.  Here  he 
pereeived  that  the  boy  had  not  been  to  bed.  Had, 
then,  his  wife  deceived  him  when  she  said  he 
would  return  in  the  evening?  No,  she  never 
deceived  him  ;  and  the  conviction  smote  him  like 
a  dagger.  Wondering  at  the  cause  of  the  boy's 
absence,  he  drew  partially  aside  the  curtain  from 
the  single  pane  of  glass,  and  looked  out  upon  the 
beach.  There  he  beheld  the  unusual  spectacle  of 
a  group  of  people  clustered  round  some  object  at 
the  water's  edge, — men  running  to  and  fro,  and 
others  plainly  manifesting  by  their  gesticulations, 
their  concern  and  sorrow  at  some  moumfiil  catas- 
trophe. The  assassin  sunk  down  in  ghastly  pallor 
upon  the  little  couch,  as  the  conviction  rushed 
across  him  that  it  was  the  body  of  his  murdered 
wife  which  the  tide  had  washed  ashore  to  be  a 
witness  against  him.  He  knew  it  was  that !  the 
eloquence  of  an  angel  could  not  have  persuaded 
him  for  the  moment  that  it  was  anything  else. 
The  panic,  however,  passed  away  almost  as  sud- 
denly as  it  came.  Who  was  to  suspect  him  where 
no  one  knew  him  ?  And  if  any  suspected  him, 
who  could  prove  an  act  that  no  one  witnessed  ? 
He  looked  out  again ;  the  crowd  were  straggling 
away,  and  the  object  on  the  beach  was  nothing 
more  than  a  boat.  Somebody  had  been  bathing, 
and  had  been  drowned,  or  had  a  narrow  escape ; 
and  now  it  was  over,  the  people  would  disperse 
about  their  business ;  and  he  cursed  them  in  his 
heart.  But  he  would  not  stay  there  to  be  fooled 
again.  In  going  down  he  had  to  pass  his  wife's 
chamber.  It  seemed  barely  possible  that  Ilted 
might  be  there,  hiding,  but  he  dared  not  open  thd 
door;  and,  restless,  wrathful,  timorous,  and  yet 
desperate,  he  returned  again  to  the  cave,  and  to 
the  artificial  courage  to  be  drawn  from  drink.  He 
lay  there  quiet  till  evening,  and  then  started  up, 
as  a  pebble  thrown  through  the  cleft  over  head 
Ml  at  his  feet ;  it  was  foUowed  by  another.  He 
knew  that  a  Mend  was  awaiting  him  outside,  or 
in  t&e  hut,  because  this  was  the  agreed  signal  ; 
and  he  st<de  cautiously  back,  and  responded  by  a 
low  whistle.  It  was  Skipton,  his  original  tempter 
and  cautious  partner,  who  had  been  too  wise  to 
risk  hia  gains  by  recklessness,  and  who  was  the 
owner  of  the  Dashing  Nell,  which  Barrel  com- 
manded. 

"Sony  to  bring  you  bad  news,  Dick,"  said 
Skipton,  shaking  him  by  Hie  hand. 

pairei  turned  pale  at  this  commencement,  and 
stared  hard  at  the  speaker. 

"  Hope  to  God  the  missis  won't  take  on  badly 
a^ut  it  —  bad  ettough  for  you,  but  worse  for 
her." 

'*  What  in  the  devil's  name  have  you  got  to 


tell  me  ?  out  with  it,  man — what  is  bad  for  me 
and  worse  for  her  ? " 

"Why  the  boy,  you  know,  she  was  overfond 
of  him, .  and  good  reason  too  —  'tis  sad  for  her, 
and  you  too,  as  I  said " 

"What  of  the  boy?  he  goes  on  board  next 
cruise.  — Where  is  he  ?'* 

**  Be  a  man,  Dick !  be  a  man — the  poor  boy's 
drowned." 

Darrel  leaped  from  his  seat  and  stood  like  one 
transfixed.  It  was  not  so  much  grief  or  remorse 
that  stole  over  his  ashy  and  haggcurd  countenance, 
but  a  grim  expression  of  mingled  horror  and  mor- 
tification. He  stood  for  a  time  like  one  fascinated 
by  some  Gorgon  visage,  and  then  dashing  himself 
to  the  ground,  hid  his  face  in  his  hands  and 
groaned  piteously. 

"Come,  come,  Dick,  this  will  never  do;  bear 
up,  man,  for  the  sake  of  the  missis.  Tou'll  have  to 
tell  her  the  news,  and  you  must  try  to  do  it 
kindly,  and  help  her  to  bear  it."  Skipton  lifted 
the  writhing  man  from  the  ground  as  he  spoke, 
and  unconscious  of  the  torment  he  inflicted,  con- 
tinued to  counsel  him  to  bear  his  trouble  like  a 
man,  for  his  wife's  sake. 

"Ten  thousand  fiends,"  shouted  Dairel  at 
length,  unable  to  endure  it  longer.  "  Leave  me ! 
leave  roe  !  do  you  hear,  or  by " 

"Well,  well,  Dick,  I  will,  but  I  never  desert 
a  friend  in  trouble,  and  1*11  look  along  to-morrow, 
and  let  you  know  if  the  poor  lad  should  turn  up 
with  the  tide  —  fereweU,  farewell,"  and  grasping 
the  unproffered  hand  of  his  comrade,  tlie  bluff 
contrabandist  departed. 

The  reflections  of  Darrel  in  his  solitude  must 
have  been  such  as  few  happily  are  in  a  conditio^ 
either  to  imagine  or  describe.  This  then  was  the 
upshot  of  his  plans  after  all.  To  secure  absolute 
power  over  his  son,  he  had  given  his  wife  to 
death,  and  a  power  greater  than  his  had  snatched 
tJiat  son  from  his  grasp.  Was  there  any  truth 
then  in  the  prate  about  Providence  ?  He  would 
not,  he  dared  not,  believe  it.  It  was  all  a  lie  for 
parsons  to  trade  upon,  and  not  for  him  to  think 
about,  and  he  would  think  of  it  no  more.  Brave 
resolution!  but  broken  as  soon  as  made  —  and 
broken,  and  to  be  for  ever  broken  as  long  as 
reason  and  memory  hold  the  reins  of  life. 

The  next  day  Skipton  came  again  and  brought 
the  fisher  boy,  Dan,  with  him,  who,  as  the  last 
person  who  had  seen  Ilted  alive,  could  give  thB 
only  information  that  could  be  obtained.  Dan 
related  all  he  knew,  with  which  the  reader  is 
already  acquainted.  Darrel,  who  had  hardened 
himself  into  self-possession,  inquired  if  any  body 
had  been  washed  ashore,  to  which  of  course  a 
negative  was  returned.  In  reply  to  Skipton's 
enquiries  for  his  wife,  he  answered,  wiA  a  ready 
lie,  that  he  had  sent  her  off,  ignorant  of  the  sad 
loss  of  the  boy,  to  a  relative  to  whom  he  had 
written  to  break  it  to  her  —  that  she  would  not 
return  to  the  coast,  but  would  dwell  wiQi  her 
relation  until  he  could  piepare  a  proper  home  for 
her.  There  was  no  suspicion  existing,  and  if  any 
should  arise,  he  deemed  that  so  simple  a  state- 
ment would  set  it  ^X  rest. 
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The  tallowing  night  Barrel^  having  now  no 
business  on  share,  went  on  board  the  Dashing 
Ifitt,  which  lay  oat  in  the  offing,  and  bore  away 
for  ^  coast  of  Holland. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Tjw  good  city  of  Bath,  in  the  year  18 — ,  pre- 
sented to  the  obBervation  of  the  student  of  human 
nature  a  social  community  which,  if  not  perfectly 
unique  in  itself,  yet  possessed  so  many  curious 
phaaes  and  contrarieties  as  to  render  it  a  more 
than  ordipary  subject  of  speculation.  Ever  since 
the  reign  of  Beau  Nash,  it  had  deservedly  en- 
joyed the  reputation  of  the  handsomest  city  south 
of  tfee  Tweed,  a  reputation  which  it  owed  not 
mer^y  to  the  unparalleled  beauty  of  its  site,  but 
to  the  prevalence  of  a  style  of  architecture,  pias- 
sive,  simple,  and  noble  in  its  general  features,  and 
to  the  mc^rial  used  in  building,  a  native  sandstone 
of  a  ligjit  buff  tint,  changing  by  exposure  to  the 
atm^osphere  to  a  cool  and  picturesque  grey.  At 
the  time  we  speak  of,  though  many  of  the  suc- 
cessors of  Kash  in  the  much  coveted  office  of 
Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  which  some  of  them 
had  been  content  to  share  with  a  rival,  had  fol- 
lowed their  great  leader  to  the  tomb — yet  did  the 
reigning  monarch  of  that  tmpmum  in  imperio 
ezerciae  a  sway  despotic  at  least  in  the  circles  of 
fiishion,  though  his  dominion  had  painfully  nar- 
rowed as  year  after  year  the  rival  attractions  of 
Cheltenham,  Tanbridge  Wells,  and  other  places, 
seduced  away  the  votaries  of  pleasure  and  the 
seekers  of  health  from  the  warm  embrace  of  the 
veneiablB  Bladud.  But  ''The  Bath,''  as  the 
vetemns  of  Ion  tan  of  both  sexes  delighted  to  call 
it,  still  possessed  unabated  dharms  for  a  rich  and 
numarous  band,  a  very  considerable  section  of 
whom  might  have  been  classed  under  the  denomi- 
nations of  ''  old  boys  "  and  "  tabbies,"  if  terms  so 
explicit  had  been  mentionable  to  ears  polite. 
Ganbling  parsons -r- reverend  divines  who  held 
forth  on  the  Sunday  mom  against  the  pomps  and 
vanitiee  of  the  world,  and  the  lusts  of  the 
flesh,  and  {tended  the  same  evening  at  the  whist 
table,  or  rattled  Hib  dice  box  with  an  elegance  of 
gesticiilation  at  least  equal  to  that  with  which 
they  waved  their  cambric  over  the  ''  pulpit  drum 
ecclesiastic,"  still  enlivened  tiie  dull  round  of 
sacred  duties  wit^  the  harmless  excitements  of  the 
gay  woild.  "  To  the  pure  all  things  are  pure." 
It  was  theirs  to  impregnate  with  the  odour  and 
to  irradiate  with  a  halo  of  sanctity  the  atmo- 
sphere of  high-life ;  and  if  they  would  "  lure  to 
brighter  worids  and  lead  the  way,"  they  felt  that 
&ey  must  guide  their  flocks  through  such  appe- 
tixmg  pastures  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
feed  upon.  At  anj  rate,  we  may  charitably  sup- 
pose, in  judging  or  holy  men  upon  whom  Mother 
Charchhad  conferred  the  dignity  and  responsibility 
of  exalted  station,  that  upon  some  suoh  principle 
thfsy  based  thMr  personal  eonduot.  If  they 
meddy  oountenanoed  a  morality  which  in  our 
degenerate  days  would  be  stigmatised  as  some- 
thmg  worse  tium  lax  or  latitudinaiian^  let  ^ot  him 


who  is  ignorant  of  their  motives  impugn  their 
policy.  If  one  sleek  reverend,  conscious  of  the 
evil  passions  excited  by  high  play,  and  willing  to 
screen  the  faiths  from  the  exhibition  of  their 
frailties  before  the  indiscriminating  world,  opened 
his  own  house,  after  the  serious  services  of  the 
sanctuary  were  concluded,  for  a  quiet  soiree, 
at  hazard  or  faro  —  if  another  varied  the  excr- 
citations  of  the  pulpit  with  those  of  the  cockpit, 
and,  denied  by  his  position  the  gratification  of  his 
martial  ardour  in  person,  had  recourse  to  the  gal' 
lant  chanticleer  to  sustain  it — if  a  third,  assuming 
the  privilege  of  a  patriarch  of  ancient  days,  ex- 
tended his  conjug^  protection  to  three  *'  better 
halves"  at  once  —  what  then?  Such  apparent 
anomalies  you  will  please  to  attribute  to  the  tone 
and  temper  of  the  times,  and  the  circumstances 
which  at  all  times  make  men  what  they  are,  be  they 
saints  or  sinners.  If  these  be  defects  or  delinquen- 
cies, they  were  for  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese,  and  we  do  not  find  that  the  reverend 
father  ever  interposed  his  authority.  Be  it  said 
in  extenuation,  tiiat  at  the  fashionable  chapel-of- 
ease,  none  but  the  upper  classes  were  admitted, 
and  even  these  were  rated  according  to  their  rank 
— that  the  very  sacramental  elements  were  doled 
out  to  the  recipients  in  the  order  in  which  their 
names  stood  registered  in  the  "Court  Calendar" 
—  that  no  plebeian  could  by  any  chance  obtain  a 
sitting ;  and  the  humbler  orders,  therefore,  could 
not  be  affected  by  an  example  from  the  influence 
of  which  they  were  shut  out  as  effectually  at 
church  as  at  tiie  gaming-house  or  the  ball-room. 

The  old  municipal  corporation  shone  with  a 
splendour  not  a  shade  less  brilliant  than  that  of 
the  clergy.  They  got  up  balls  and  concerts  at 
the  town-hall,  which  vied  in  magnificence,  costli- 
ness, and  effect,  with  tiioso  of  either  Assembly 
Eooms ;  and  they  gave  dinners  such  as  the  choicest 
gastronomes  of  fashion  could  not  pretend  to  rival. 
They  had  a  chsfde'euuine  in  the  person  of  the 
celebrated  Reily,  of  the  York  House,  whose  repu- 
tation had  not  been  approached  since  the  demise 
of  the  unfortunate  Yatel,  and  has  been  without  a 
parallel  since.  He  was  said  by  one  of  the  most 
competent  judges  of  the  age  to  be  the  only  man 
who  had  appeared  since  the  days  of  Heliogabalus, 
who  was  complete  in  the  two  grand  master- 
pieces of  human  acquirement — the  arts  of  cooking 
a  dinner  and  of  setting  one  upon  the  table. 
Their  venison  was  of  the  fattest,  their  wines  the 
rarest,  their  turtle  the  richest,  their  fruits  the 
finest  and  most  exquisite,  ever  to  be  met  with 
beyond  the  walls  of  tlie  Mansion  House  in  London. 
They  contended  in  the  race  of  fashion  with  those 
who  were  bom  in  fashion's  embrace,  and  reared 
in  her  lap;  but  it  was  a  friendly  contest,  in 
which  the  forces  of  both  parties  were  frequently 
amalgamated,  and  from  which  both  reaped  plea- 
sure and  advantage.  They  dispensed  justice  on 
prindples  consistent  with  the  comfort  and  accom- 
modation of  all  who  could  aA)rd  to  pay  for  those 
congenial  commodities,  and  were  reedy  i^  all  times 
*'  to  whip  th(B  rascal  naked  through  the  world," 
or  out  <rf  tjiejr  jurisdiction,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  who  had  the  beggarly  insole^ce  to  expect 
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it  foit  nothing.  They  made  bye-laws  without 
number,  for  the  peace,  order,  regulation,  and 
"  sustentation"  of  the  city;  and,  in  order  to  enforce 
them,  kept  a  body  of  burly  retaiuers,  fattened 
upon  beef  and  beer,  averaging  six  feet  in  height, 
and  arrayed  in  gentlemanly  blue  livery,  who 
were  to  be  seen  at  any  time  luxuriating  on  Burton 
ale  in  a  small  room,  at  the  right  of  the  entrance 
chamber  of  the  town  hall,  or  pursuing,  at  full 
speed,  some  small  boy  who,  caitiff  as  he  was,  had 
been  guilty  of  bowling  his  hoop  upon  forbidden 
ground.  These  city  by-laws,  which  were  intended 
to  flatter  the  wealthy  and  promote  the  comfort 
and  quiet  of  the  invalids  or  the  convalescent, 
were  a  tyrannous  nuisance  to  the  poor,  and,  by 
means  of  clever  management,  a  source  of  very 
pretty  pickings  to  the  paunchy  posse-comitatus. 
The  penalties  of  fine  or  imprisonment  were 
threatened  for  offences  never  recognised,  as  such, 
in  any  other  city  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  If 
you  had  no  money,  it  was  imprisonment  to  drive 
a  barrow  on  the  pavement  —  to  blow  a  horn  in 
the  street  —  to  play  at  leap-frog  in  the  Abbey- 
yard,  or  at  Chevy  in  the  Orange-grove  —  to  blow 
the  flute  in  the  Gravel- walk  —  to  tread  on  the 
grass  in  the  Crescent-fields  —  to  bathe  in  the 
canal  —  and  to  do  fifty  other  things  which  it  was 
very  natural  for  boy  or  lad  to  do,  and  which  are 
done  elsewhere  as  matters  of  course.  The  myr- 
midons of  justice  pounced  upon  all  such  offenders, 
like  hungry  cats  upon  mice ;  not  to  bring  them 
to  the  magistrates]  for  trial,  but  to  haul  them  off 
to  the  den  above  referred  to,  there  to  assess  their 
crime  in  a  sum  proportioned  to  the  supposed  ca- 
pability of  the  captive  to  contribute  to  the  liba- 
tions of  his  captors.  The  entire  city  was  a  vast 
preserve  to  these  big-bellied  sportsmen,  who 
grew  exceedingly  tat  upon  the  game  they  daily 
bagged.  The  worst  of  it  was,  they  rarely  caught 
ofienders  of  any  other  class,  and,  as  a  natui*al 
consequence,  the  midnight  robber,  the  roadside 
ruffian,  and  the  swell  practitioner,  had  the  field 
pretty  much  to  themselves. 

The  rule  seems  to  be  general,  that  wherever 
the  rich  resoit  in  numbers,  the  very  poor  will  be 
found  in  numbers  still  greater.  Such  was  the 
case  in  Bath  at  the  time  we  speak  of.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  lower  orders,  moreover,  will  always 
be  found  to  reflect  more  or  less  significantly  that 
of  the  rich.  Wbere  these  are  bumane,  considerate, 
and  benevolent,  those  will  be  peaceable,  indus- 
trious, and  contented.  Wbere,  on  the  contrary, 
the  rich  are  seekers  of  pleasure  and  the  lovers  of 
frivolity  and  vice,  the  poor  will  pursue  a  morally 
parallel  course,  and  become  degraded,  debased, 
and  perhaps  desperate.  So,  too,  it  was  in  Bath  a 
generation  or  so  back.  With  princes  of  the  blood 
,royal,  or  royalty  itself  occasionallv  visiting — ^with 
many  of  the  wealthiest  scions  of  the  aristocracy 
residing  there  through  the  five  or  six  months  of 
the  season,  and  with  a  body,  more  or  less  nume- 
rous, of  the  landed  gentry  constantly  coming  to 
try  the  benefit  of  the  waters^  and  retiring  after  a 
brief  taste  of  the  peculiar  pleasoiea  of  tba  place, 
there  was  also  a  corresponding  varietyin  the  ranks 
of  tbe  lower  and  lowest  classes.    Thieves,  bur- 


glars, and  prostitutes  abounded.  Swells  and 
swindlers  systematically  plundered  in  tbe  open 
day.  Gambling  hells  of  every  variety  of  preten- 
sion, to  suit  the  necessities  of  all,  from  the  peer 
to  the  pickpocket,  were  accessible  to  those  who 
wanted  them  at  all  hours  of  the  night.  Flaunt- 
ing courtesans  swarmed  in  the  public  promenades, 
parading  their  marketeble  charms  all  day  long; 
and  at  night  the  chief  thorough&res  were  literally 
thronged  with  a  more  miserable  and  clamorous 
grade  of  Cyprians,  who  weU-nigh  monopolized 
the  pavements.  While  in  the  crescents  and  aris- 
tocratic resorts  of  the  upper  tewn  the  ''  nobility 
and  gentry"  held  exclusive  possession — on  the 
lower  levels,  along  the  quays  and  adjoining  river- 
side districts,  were  a  hundred  loathsome  rookeries 
hardly  te  be  equalled  in  the  display  of  filth, 
material  or  moral,  by  the  vilest  and  most  disgust- 
ing haunts  of  the  metropolis  in  its  worst  days. 
Burglars,  smashers,  footpads,  and  forgers  here 
lurked  in  security,  and,  ibr  the  most  part,  undis- 
turbed. Against  them  the  fat,  pot-bellied  runners 
could  rarely  be  roused  te  act,  and,  when  they  did 
act,  accounted  it  a  triumph  te  frighten  them  for 
a  time  from  the  city.  If  occasionally  a  felon 
found  his  way  te  the  prison  in  Grove-street,  it 
was  ten  te  one  but  he  was  captured  by  an  officer 
from  Bow-street,  te  which  recourse  was  had  when- 
ever a  crime  of  extraordinary  atrocity  startied  the 
good  citizens  from  their  apathy.  As  conservaters 
of  public  morals  the  corporation  effected  but  littie. 
The  reason  probably  was,  that  they  considered  the 
prosperity  of  the  city,  which  was  altegether  de- 
pendent upon  the  number  of  visiters  arriving 
each  season,  best  ensured  by  the  allowance  of  a 
certain  degree  of  laxity.  They  were  not  sufficientiy 
skilled  in  their  calling  te  be  able  te  separate  the 
vast  herd  of  blacklegs,  swindlers,  and  chevaliers 
of  fortune,  who  clung  around  the  skirts  of  polite 
societyi  and  indeed  mingled  in  it  whenever  they 
chose,  from  the  victims  upon  whom  they  gorged 
themselves  ot  will.  In  fact,  te  have  done  so 
would  have  required  a  discrimination  and  tact  not 
usually  residing  in  municipal  cerebellums,  seeing 
that  the  ''  first  gentlemen  "  in  the  land  tampered 
with  the  dice,  and  heirs  presumptive  te  the  throne 
foimd  it  convenient  te  win  a  few  thousands  at  a 
sitting  from  country  gentiemen.  What  the  cor- 
poration dared  do  tewards  the  purification  of 
society,  it  is  te  be  supposed  they  did.  Occasionally 
they  ''comprehended  vagrom  men,"  and  once  or 
twice  about  this  time  tiiey  showed  themselves 
equally  soliciteus  in  regard  te  the  fair  sex,  by 
making  a  sudden  foray  by  means  of  their  blue- 
coated  myrmidons  upon  the  quarters  of  certain 
ragged  bands  of  Cyprians.  Of  these  they  drove 
a  few  hundreds  together  en  moise,  and  by  virtue 
of  an  old  borough  law,  hauled  them  twenty  miles 
out  of  tewn  in  waggons,  there  upset  them  in  the 
road,  and  left  them  te  their  fat^most  of  them 
of  course  returning  under  cover  of  night. 

In  spite  of  all  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  the 
corporation,  and  the  seductions  to  which  they 
resorted  te  sustain  the  credit  of  the  fair  dty,  in 
all  of  which  they  were  for  obvious  reasons  well 
supported  by  the  mass  of  the  respecteble  middle 
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class,  the  reputation  and  consequently  the  polite 
population  of  Bath  was  now  felt  to  be  rapidly 
declining  with  each  returning  season.  The 
"Battles"  and  "Ramrods,"  the  "Drs.  Vege- 
table" and  the  "Mistresses  Yehicle/'  the  ena- 
melled old  maids  and  the  rouging  old  men  had 
all  either  died  off  or  retired  from  the  scathing 
Bhafts  of  not  over-delicate  satire,  and  left;  the 
glories  of  their  generation  to  be  perpetuated  by  a 
coterie  atill  ra&er  numerous,  of  sexagenarian 
Tiigins  and  yirtuosos,  widows,  annuitants,  and 
dilletante  amateurs,  to  whom  "the  Bath"  was  the 
breath  of  Hfe,  because  it  was  the  only  spot  on  earth 
yet  redolent  of  the  delightful  incense  which  they 
had  offered  in  the  days  of  their  youth  at  the  shrine 
of  the  three  Bath  deities,  "  Humbug,  Polly,  and 
Yanitee."  But  if  the  old  arbiters  of  fashion  and 
fiiTolity  had  disappeared,  a  new  race  was  arising, 
from  whom  the  calculating  citizen,  as  he  took 
their  measure  through  the  gloom  of  his  shop 
windows,  prophesied  a  rich  harvest  for  himself 
and  his  descendants.  These  were  the  exquisite 
dandy  tribe,  a  genus  comparatively  new,  of  whom 
the  vanished  generation  had  but  elaborated  the 
grand  idea,  or  at  most  implanted  the  germ.  They 
had  now,  under  the  genial  influence  of  self- admi- 
ration and  the  fostering  smiles  of  the  ladies, 
bloKomed  into  magnificent  perfection,  and  might 
be  contemplated  by  day,  lounging  with  inimitable 
grace  at  the  confectioner's,  or  parading  in  Bond- 
street  or  Milsom-street,  or  chatting  in  the  Pump- 
room —  and  at  night,  by  those  who  had  the 
pnvil^e  of  entree,  sliedding  the  sweet  aroma 
of  their  charms  amidst  the  select  circle  of  the 
Ass^nbly.  They  carried  their  love  of  the  sex, 
as  a  principle,  into  practice.  They  wore  light 
stays,  and  laced  their  waists  to  a  wasp-like 
tenoity  —  walked  in  public  mounted  on  high 
heels  shod  with  metal  —  looked  out  upon  society 
between  two  projecting  triangles  of  starched  linen 
exalted  to  the  level  of  the  eye-brows  —  stuffed  a 
quizzing  glass  into  the  hollow  of  one  eye,  and 
stared  with  a  blank  gaze  at  every  woman  who 
came  within  its  range  —  ignoring  at  the  same 
time  everything  male  which  was  not  of  their  own 
peculiar  genus.  They  had  their  own  moral  code, 
which  enacted,  among  other  things,  that  it  was 
base  to  pay,  and  brilliant  to  borrow  —  that  hus- 
bands were  guUs,  and  women,  whether  coming 
under  the  denomination  of  maid,  wife,  or  widow, 
their  doomed  slaves.  They  underwent  many  mo- 
difications and  not  a  few  disgraces  in  the  course 
of  a  few  short  years.  It  was  ere  long  discovered 
by  the  citizens  that  the  Bath  dandy  was  not  the 
genuine  article,  and  that  the  rehabilitation  of  their 
ancient  city  to  its  quondam  prosperity  was  not 
to  be  looked  for  firom  a  thing  of  whalebone,  starch, 
and  balloon  continuations. 

"Beautiful  Bath"  differed  then  in  its  out-of- 
door  aspect^  more  than  it  does  now,  from  other 
cities.  Out  of  regard  to  the  nnmber  of  invalids 
who  formed,  or  were  supposed  to  form,  its  seasonal 
population,  quiet  was  (lie  order  of  the  day.  Un- 
til the  evening  ushered  in  the  rattle  of  carriages 
to  rout,  hall,  card-party  or  Assembly-room,  the 
lone  tnaquil  streets  in  the  fetshionable  quarters 


slept  in  the  sunlight  almost  vrithout  a  sound,  un-' 
less  it  was  the  note  of  the  licensed  organ-grinder 
or  wandering  minstrel.  Cabs  and  hackney  coaches, 
or  any  wheeled  apology  for  them,  there  were  nonCi 
save  such  as  were  the  property  of  private  gentle- 
men. The  sole  hireable  means  of  locomotion  were 
the  sedan  and  wheel-chairs.  The  chairmen,  a 
numerous  and  literally  most  substantial  body, 
were  located  at  different  stations  throughout  the 
city,  and  it  needed  but  the  cry  of  "Chair!"  at 
any  moment  of  the  day  or  night  to  bring  one  or 
more  of  them  to  minister  to  your  convenience. 
There  was  this  advantage  in  their  use,  that  it 
was  not  necessary  to  go  out  of  doors  in  order  to 
visit,  the  chair  being  brought  into  the  hall  to 
receive  a  fare,  who  being  snugly  boxed  and  cush- 
ioned ^up,  need  not  be  uncofflned  until  the  door 
had  closed  behind  him  in  the  house  of  his  friend. 
The  chairmen  had  extra  privileges;  they  charged 
high  prices  and  realised  a  good  income,  ^and  being 
aathorised  to  monopolise  the  footway,  they  un- 
ceremoniously thrust  into  the  kennel  man,  woman, 
or  child,  who  had  the  temerity  to  stand  in  their 
path.  They  were  a  burly  race  of  men,  grand  in 
long-tailed  coats,  with  monster  calves  bulbous  in 
white  cotton  hose,  terminating  in  thin  shoes  with 
broad  steel  buckles.  They  sympathised  in  beer, 
and  were  jeeringly  intolerant  of  those  ancient  and 
superannuated  damsels,  who,  painfully  conscious 
of  the  pressure  of  the  angu9ta  res,  ventured  to 
pump-room  or  party  exalted  on  pattens,  and  with 
their  heads  buried  in  calashes  as  big  as  a  wine 
hamper.  Occasionally  they  varied  the  exercise  of 
carrying  the  "quality"  about  the  streets,  by  test- 
ing that  of  each  other,  and  when  disposed  to  enjoy 
a  stand-up  fight  in  a  peaceable  way,  would  retire 
to  some  neighbouring  cul-de-aae,  or  quiet  comer, 
and  box  it  out  to  their  fill,  to  the  edification  of 
an  applauding  crowd.  There  was  no  police  in 
those  days  to  interfere  with  the  amusements  of 
the  populace.  At  night  the  city  was  confided 
to  the  charge  of  watchmen,  who  duly  bawled 
the  hour  as  long  as  they  were  awake,  but 
who,  having  generally  to  propel  a  wheel-chair 
throughout  the  day — an  avocation  not  particularly 
favourable  to  repose  —  seldom  disturbed  the  in- 
habitants with  the  sound  of  their  voices  after  the 
small  hours  of  the  morning  had  commenced. 


It  is  late  in  October,  and  it  is  past  five  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  as  Mr.  Thomas  Bagshawe,  linen- 
draper,  of  Bath,  stumps  rather  heavily  upstairs 
to  tea  in  the  back  drawing-room.  Hb  wife  has 
three  times  bawled,  "Bagshawe!  tea!"  from  tho 
landing-place ;  and  now,  when  she  hears  his  step 
on  the  stairs,  she  rings  for  the  toast,  and  begins  to^ 
dispense  the  fragrant  beverage.  It  is  so  dark 
that  we  can  scarcely  distinguish  the  lady  as  she. 
takes  her  seat  in  front  of  the  simmering  urn;, 
but  candles  are  brought  in  with  the  toast,  and  the 
cheerful  light  reveab  a  very  pleasant  sight  indeed. 
Mrs.  Bagshawe  is  a  lady  in  tibe  bloom  of  matronly 
beauty,  whom  a  cruel  candour  might,  perhaps,  pro- 
nounce to  be  upon  the  vei^  or  thirty-five,  but 
who  would  be  allowed  the  right  to  pass  for  seven 
years  younger  in  any  polite  circle  in  the  world.' 
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She  has  a  face  s^^mirably  proportioned,  shaded  by 
abundance  of  dark  curls,  and  lighted  by  a  pair  of 
full  dark  eyes,  with  thick  lashes — a  nose  only 
not  Grecian  because  slightly  Boman  —  a  full  rosy 
lip,  suggestive  almost  as  much  of  good  living  as 
of  kissiug ;  a  dimpled  chin,  resting  upon  a  well- 
developed  double  beneath  it ;  and  (it  must  be  said 
because  we  sketch  from  life)  ^o  perceptible  neck. 
She  is  clad  in  a  close  dress  of  black  satin  —  so 
close  ipdeed  that  her  ample  and  swelling  bust 
seems  about  to  burst  its  confines,  and  her  round 
jewelled  waist  beneath,  on  which  not  a  fold  is 
visible,  appears  solid  as  the  mast  of  a  ship.  ShQ 
has  the  air  of  one  bom  to  command  in  a  pertain 
sphere,  and  there  is  the  expression  upon  her  coun- 
tenance which  tells  us  that  she  occupies  that 
rohere,  and  does  command.  As  she  rises  to  trim 
the  oandles,  we  xemark  that  she  is  below  the 
middle  stature,  and  that  t)ie  commanding  expres- 
sion of  her  fitce  by  no  means  extends  to  her  figure 
and  deportment.  Eut  she  is  a  strong-minded 
woman,  not  to  be  daunted  with  troubles,  but 
likely  to  keep  them  under  her  feet,  and  make  her 
way  in  spite  of  them. 

Bagshawe  is  a  broad-shouldered,  broad-backed, 
and  square-fEiced  individual,  of  some  two  or  three 
and  forty ;  he  is  about  five  feet  four  in  height  and 
approximates  to  fifteen  stone  in  weight,  large 
bone4  and  ample  breasted,  with  a  wiry  develop- 
ment of  muscle  which  an  athlete  niight  envy — 
coupled)  however,  with  the  possession  of  a  big 
ball- shaped  head  and  a  bull  neck,  denoting  a 
tendency  to  apoplexy.  Beneath  a  wide  but  low 
forehead)  clowned  with  short,  bushy  brown  curls, 
twinkle  a  pair  of  small  grey  eyes,  which  flash 
their  bright  glances  constantly  in  every  direction ; 
a  nose  of  no  preten^ons,  but  a  tolerable  specimen 
of  the  true  English  Snub,  slightly  peaked,  pre- 
sides over  a  mouth  astonishingly  flexible  and  viva- 
cious, of  which  the  upper  lip  is  little  more  than  a 
long  horizontal  red  Une,  the  lower  equally  long, 
rounded,  and  full.  There  is  an  expression  of 
consciousness  in  his  face,  an  expression  which  is 
seldom  totally  absent,  and  which,  when  its  owner 
is  least  excited,  is  most  palpably  predonainant. 
It  passes  away,  however,  in  moments  of  mirth  and 
conviviality  —  moments  to  which  it  is  plain 
Bagshawc  is  no  stranger.  But  here  in  the  se- 
clusion of  his  fireside  it  is  e^ddent  that  he 
has  something  on  his  mind  —  something  which 
is  a  perpetual  tax  upon  his  philosophy,  and 
which,  shift  and  shoulder  it  as  he  may,  to  ac- 
commodate himself  to  the  burden,  he  cannot,  or 
if  he  can  dares  not,  shake  off.  Living  under  the 
constant  necessity  for  a  stimulus  of  some  sort,  he 
has  taken  to  inordinate  snuffing^  and  carries  a 
broad  silver  box  in  the  left  hand,  overlapping  the 
lid  with  his  fingers,  and  opening  it  without  the 
assistance  of  the  other  hand,  between  the  fore- 
finger and  thumb  of  which  there  is  constantly  a 
pinch  hel(^  in  durance.  He  stoops  a  little  in  his 
gait^  and  entering  the  room,  deposits  himself  in 
an  easy  chair,  and  his  snuff-box  on  H^j^  mantel- 
piece.    In  a  drawling  treble  he  inquires, 

"VelL  Betsy,  my  dear,  what  sort  of  a  day 
Jiave  we  had  ?    Done  fifty  pounds,  d'ye  think  ¥* 


"  Don't  know,  my  dear;  get  your  tea,  there's  a 
good  man.  The  day's  not  over  yet.  Don't  werrifc 
yourself;  we've  been  tolerable  busy  this  hafter- 
noon.  By  the  way,  Mrs.  Sidle  and  her  daughter 
came  and  bordered  dresses.  Let  me  see,  one  pale 
blue  satin,  two  silks,  and  two  muslins ;  besides 
ribbons  and  gloves." 

"  Bid  they  pay  ?" 

"  No,  they  didn't ;  the/jre  friends  of  yours,  you 
know.  Of  course,  I  couldn't  refuse  credit ;  how- 
asever,  I  shall  send  in  the  bill  at  Christnw,  and 
look  sharp  hafter  them,  you  may  depend. 

''Ha,  hm !  Sidle's  a  devilish  rum  fellow. 
What  might  the  amount  be,  do  you  think,  Betsy?" 

<'  Fifteen  or  sixteen  pounds,  perhaps." 

''  I{m !  you  don't  think  that  extravagant, 
Betsy  ?" 

"  Why,  that  depends,  my  dear ;  but  as  they  visit 
here — by  the  way,  Bagshawe,  you  never  told 
me  where  you  picked  them  up  ?" 

''  Oh !  why,  at  Silverstone's ;  the  ladies  are 
patients  of  his,  you  know.  I  should  think  they're 
all  right." 

''I  should  hope  so.  Will  you  take  another 
cup?" 

-''No,  not  a  drop;  too  much  tea  is  bad  fi>r  the 
nerves.  Dear  me,  I  feel  very  alloverish.  Hand 
me  Trotter." 

"  Trotter,  the  doose  take  Trotter.  Now,  Bag- 
shawe, I've  told  you  fifty  times  that  you  hav'n't  got 
no  nerves  at  all ;  and  what's  the  use  of  your  wer- 
ritting  yourself  hover  '  Trotter  on  the  Nerves.' 
I  wish  the  book  had  never  come  into  the  hou3e." 

''Ha!  That's  all  you  know  about  it.  No 
nerves !  Why,  hang  it,  I  can  feel  'em  all  down 
my  back.  It's  a  happy  thing  for  you  to  be  igno- 
rant —  ignorance  is  bliss.  God  send  your  nerves 
may  never  trouble  you.     Is  the  '  Her^d'  come  ?" 

"  Eing  the  bell ;  the  girl  will  bring  it,  and  take 
away  the  things." 

The  "  Herald"  is  brought,  and  Bagshawe  runs 
his  eye  over  the  list  of  arrivals,  which,  being  rather 
more  numerous  than  usual  at  this  early  stage  of 
the  season,  emboldens  him.  to  venture  a  prophecy 
that  the  coming  winter  will  pee  Bath  ^ill  of  thQ 
gentry.  "  Here's  J-ady  Trapes  come  back  to 
Eiver  Street.     Isn't  she  on  our  books,  pay  love  ?" 

"  J  should  think  she  was.  Her  account  will 
have  been  running  four  years  oome  Ohristmaay 
three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  at  the  lowest 
fiirden.  That  woman  gives  more  trouble,  snd  takes 
longer  credit  than  a  duphess.  Howasever,  she 
don't  leave  Bath  again  without  a  settlement,  if  I 
knoiv  it 

'"SiT  Francis  Buxdettand  family,  SionHiU.' 
Mind,  my  dear,  you  send  cards  snd  circulars  to- 
morrow; they're  as  good  a«  ready-money,  you 
know." 

"  Cards  and  circulars  to-morrow,  Jundeed !  I 
should  think  X'd  got  the  pervep,  or  something  helse 
bad  enoughi  if  I  hadn't  sent  silks,  snd  velvets,  and 
saniplep  of  hall  the  newejit  goods  yesterday  morn- 
ing, in  reiidiness." 

"  Bless  my  soul !  how  did  you  Jpiow  ^y  were 
coming  ?" 

"  0,  Tm  so  hignoiant,  I  l^now  nothinf .    Kow, 
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don't  be  rmnplin'  my  collar.  I  shan't  be  fit  to 
be  seen.  Lonl,  Bagsbawe,  why  do  yon  take  so 
much  filthy  snuff.  'Tsch — 'tsch — atschaw!  — 
atsch " 

Just  as  the  lady  is  on  the  poiut  of  elaborating 
a  sonorous  sneeze,  there  is  the  scund  of  hitrried 
steps  on  the  stairs ;  the  door  of  the  room  is  dashed 
open,  and  a  couple  of  pale  fiaces  are  about  to  rush 
in,  bnt  halt  instinctively  at  the  threshold. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Bagsbawe— sir  !*' 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Baghawe — ^ma'am !" 

**  Oh,  if  you  please,  sir,  thieves !" 

"  Please,  ma'am,  it's  the  robbers !" 

"  Thieves  and  robbers !"  roars  Baghawe  aghast. 
What  the  devil  is  the  matter  now  ?  and  his  hand 
clutches  the  bell-rope,  which  he  pulls  till  it  comes 
away  in  his  grasp. 

"Mrs.  Bagshawe  darts  downstairs;  and  anon 
the  whole  edifice  is  filled  with  the  tumult  of 
voices,  amidst  which  the  sharp,  clear,  and  mu- 
sical, albeit  excited  and  wrathful  accents  of  the 
lady  of  the  house  are  predominant.  Bagshawe 
walks  to  and  fro  on  the  hearth-rug,  and  takes 
snuff  with  both  hands,  runs  halfway  downstairs, 
and  retoms  as  rapidly  to  pull  the  bell.  That 
being  impracticable,  he  throws  himself  back  in  his 
chair  and  drums  with  all  his  might  with  his  heels 
upon  the  floor.  Gradually  the  uproar  below  sub- 
sides and  dies  away  in  a  banging  of  doors.  Then 
Mrs.  Bagshawe,  restored  to  ner  usual  composure, 
rejoins  her  husband,  pushing  before  her  into  the 
room  a  child  of  ten  years  of  age,  and  followed  by  a 
baid-pated  man  of  meek  aspect,  and  characterised 
by  that  peculiar  kind  of  gentility  which  takes  its 
Btmd  behind  a  counter. 

"Good  Lord,  Mrs.  Bagshawe,  what  is  it  all 
about ;  are  we  any  of  us  murdered  ?  I  thought 
the  house  was  coming  down." 

"  The  house  may  as  well  come  down,  my  dear, 
for  what  /can  see,  as  stand  wide  open  ibr  plun- 
derers. Hask  Nancy  for  the  particklers ;  it  seems 
she  alone  knows  hany thing  about  it." 

Bagshawe  turned  to  Nancy.  The  child  gave 
her  narrative  with  perfect  simplicity,  and  the  fol- 
lowing unwelcome  facts  came  to  light. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Bagshawe  had  personally  re- 
sponded to  his  wife's  summons  to  tea — the  whole 
m  the  shopmen,  to  the  number  of  a  dozen  or 
more,  taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of  custom- 
ers, had  rushed  down  to  the  housekeeper's  room 
to  enjoy  their  own.  With  the  exception  of 
Nancy,  whom  Mr.  Dednail,  the  bald-pated 
"  waller"  and  foreman  had  set  upon  a  shop-chair 
to  keep  watch,  not  a  soul  remained,  save  the 
porter,  who,  occupied  in  lighting  the  shop  for  the 
evening,    occasionally    brought    in    the    lamps. 


During  his  absence,  and  while  the  windows  were 
yet  dark,  three  men  entered  the  shop,  and  load- 
ing each  other's  shoulders  deliberately  with  as 
many  pieces  of  Irish  linen  and  bundles  of  foreign 
fur  as  they  could  conveniently  carry,  marched  off. 
The  thing  was  done  in  such  an  off-hand,  business- 
like way,  that  the  inexperienced  child  did  not  at 
first  suspect  any  wrong ;  and  it  was  not  till  the 
porter  returned  that  she  thought  of  communica- 
ting the  fact  to  any  one.  He  it  was  who,  upon  first 
understanding  the  case,  had  alarmed  the  house. 
Dednail  had  despatched  messengers  to  the  town- 
hall  with  information  of  the  robbery,  and  search 
was  now  making  for  the  thieves;  and,  and — that 
was  all. 

"  A  devilish  pretty  business,  upon  my  soul ! 
Here  I  keep  a  score  of  infernal  banditti,  that  I 
have  to  feed  and  pay ;  and  not  content  with  rob- 
bing me  themselves,  they  must  let  in  a  gang  of 
ruffians  from  the  street  to  help  them.  D — ^n 
them !  they  think  of  nothing  but  filling  and  stuf- 
fing at  my  expense.  And  you,  you  beggarly  little 
brat,  you  could  sit  still  and  see  me  robbed !  Why 
the  devil  couldn't  you  bawl  out  and  raise  the 
house  ?  but  hang  you,  you're  all  alike." 

Mrs.  Bagshawe  joined  her  spouse  in  throwing 
the  blame  upon  Nancy  ;  who,  she  observed,  was 
fit  for  nothing  out  of  the  kitchen ;  and  peremp- 
torily ordered  her  to  withdraw. 

"Come  here,"  said  Bagshawe  to  the  child,  and 
he  smoothed  the  straight  black  hay  over  her  pale 
face ;  * "  you  don't  like  to  see  me  robbed,  do  you  f " 

"No,  sir,"  said  Nancy,  "  you  do  not  think  so. 
T  thought  the  men  were  fetching  goods  packed 
ready*  for  them."  v 

"Ha!  by  God!  you  may  be  right;  I  never 
thought  of  that ;  confound  the  villains.  There, 
go  down,  my  dear,  and  mind  your  book.  Mr. 
Dednail,  let  me  have  a  list  of  the  stolen  goods. 
If  the  officers  come,  you  will  answer  any  ques- 
tions, and  let  me  know  if  the  thieves  are  caught. 
{Uxit  Dednail.)  Betsy,  my  love,  this  is  dreadful 
for  the  nerves.  Make  me  a  little  brandy -and- 
water,  and  if  Dr.  Silverstone  calls  show  him  up." 

The  full-blown  Betsy  returns  to  the  shop,  now 
as  brilliant  as  the  light  of  a  score  of  argand  lamps 
can  make  it,  caring  very  little  for  the  robbery ; 
being  impressed  with  a  notion,  perhaps  the  true 
one,  that  if  they  lost  a  few  ten- pound  notes  by 
theft,  they  might  gain  as  much  by  the  notoriety 
it  would  occasion ;  and  leaving  her  husband  to  re- 
cover his  composure  under  the  joint  influence  of 
his  snuff  box,  brandy-and- water,  and  the  columns 
of  the  Bath  Eerald, 

(To  he  continued.) 
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IX  THREE   CHAPTEBS. 


CHAPTER  III. 

"  When  Maseena  retired  before  the  impetuous  ad- 
vance of  Lord  Wellington,  and  left  behind  the 
boasted  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  you  may  remem- 
ber that  he  selected  the  position  of  Santarem  as 
one  admirably  adapted  to  keep  in  check  the 
advance  of  your  troops  through  the  Portuguese 
frontier.  While  his  division  occupied  their 
trenches  on  the  hill  above  the  Tagus,  I  was  one 
day  dispatched  on  duty  to  the  officer  commanding 
the  Cuirassier  Brigude  at  Torres  Novas,  a  town 
five  leagues  from  Santarem,  situated  in  the  middle 
of  a  beautiful  plain.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls, 
and  is  overlooked  by  the  castle  with  the  nine 
towers,  from  which  it  takes  its  name. 

"  I  rode  without  an  orderly,  or  other  followers, 
for  the  whole  country  was  covered  with  our 
troops,  and  I  had  no  dread  of  molestation,  though 
desired  by  Marshal  Massena  to  take  with  me  a 
section  of  dragoons,  as  part  of  the  country  through 
which  I  had  to  pass  was  rendered  very  luisafe  by 
the  residence  and  outrages  of  a  certain  Don  Julian 
d'Aviero,  a  half-mad  student  of  Alcola,  who  had 
gathered  a  bana  of  deserter  guerillas,  and  become 
a  captain  of  robbers  in  the  woods  of  Santarem. 
There  his  name  had  become  terrible  through  all 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese Estramaduras,  Alentejo 
and  JBeira.  His  midnight  expeditions  and  attacks 
upon  the  detached  houses  and  solitary  quintas  of 
friend  and  foe  were  characterised  by  singular  and 
wanton  cruelty ;  and  in  a  state  of  warfare,  where 
the  country  was  possessed  by  two  hostile  armies, 
the  pretexts  of  treason  and  espionage  were  never 
wanting. 

"  A  wild  yell  informed  the  inmates  that  their 
dwelling  was  surrounded  by  the  banditti  of  Bon 
Julian ;  the  doors  were  dashed  in ;  the  men,  half- 
starting  from  their  beds,  were  hewn  to  pieces; 
their  wives  and  daughters  were  dragged  away  to 
suffer  worse  than  death ;  the  houses  were  pillaged, 
and  then  reduced  to  ashes.  And  many  of  these 
atrocities  were  doubtless  attributed  by  us  to  you, 
and  by  you  to  us.  Captives  were  carried  off  daily, 
but  they  were  generaUy  ransomed ;  if  not,  a  shot 
from  a  carbine,  or  a  stab  from  a  poniard,  and  all 
was  over ! 

"  I  thought  of  all  these  tliiugs  as  I  pursued  my 
solitary  way  by  the  foot  of  the  mountains  that 
skirt  tiie  plain  of  Torres  Novas ;  but  it  was  with 
less  of  alarm  than  pleasure.  To  me  there  seemed 
something  charming  in  the  lonely  and  knight- 
crrant-like  fashion  in  which  I  had  ridden  forth 
thus,  in  a  strange  country,  among  dangerous  ways, 
and  an  imscrupulous  people,  with  neither  friend 
nor  ally  save  my  sabre  and  horse. 

''  The  sun  was  verging  towards  the  darkening 
mountains  of  Alentejo  \  but  the  atmosphere  was 
still  exceedingly  dose  and  sultry,  for,  hot  and 


bright,  the  rays  of  the  western  sun  were  poured 
from  a  dear  and  doudless  sky,  scorching  with 
their  warmth  the  waving  com  and  the  myriads 
of  wild  flowers  that  covered  the  beautiful  plain 
of  Torres  Novas. 

*'  I  was  still  far  from  the  lines  of  Massena;  the 
country  seemed  desolate  and  depopulated.  I  had 
no  guide,  and  became  apprehensive  of  losing  mj 
way,  and  wandering  towards  the  British  outposts. 
Once  or  twice  I  questioned  a  passing  peasant,  bat 
was  provoked  by  their  sullenness  and  ignorance  of 
their  own  locality. 

" '  Senor,'  said  I  to  a  paesano,  whom  I  met 
driving  two  mules  harnessed  in  a  rude  cart 
which  was  simply  composed  of  the  rough  stem  of 
a  tree,  from  which  two  branches  in  the  form  of 
a  fork  rested,  one  on  each  wheel,  and  formed  the 
axle  — '  Senor,  how  many  leagues  is  it  from  this 
place  to  Santarem  ?' 

"  *  Three,  Senor  Caballero,'  replied  the  man, 
holding  up  three  fingers. 

"  '  Bueno !  are  they  long  or  short  ?' 

"  '  Short,  senor.' 

''  There  is,  I  know  not  why,  a  difference  in  the 
length  of  the  Spanish  leagues,  as  many  a  time 
and  oft  we  found  on  the  long  line  of  march. 
After  riding  four  or  five  miles  further,  and,  bein^ 
still  uncertain,  on  meeting  another  peasant  driving 
a  borrico  {an  ass)  laden  with  kid-skins  of  the 
mountain  wine,  I  inquired  of  him  the  distance 
from  Santarem  on  the  Tagus. 

**  'Five  hn^  leagues,  senor,'  he  replied,  dis- 
playing four  fingers  and  a  thumb. 

"  '  Diable !'  I  muttered,  and  spurred  on,  for  the 
sun  had  now  sunk  behind  the  blue  waving  line  of 
the  western  Sierra. 

"  Near  a  ^roadside  fountain  I  passed  the  bodies 
of  three  or  four  French  soldiers,  who  had  been 
wounded  in  a  recent  encounter  with  the  outlaws 
of  Julian  A  viero,  and  had  crawled  there  to  quench 
their  thirst  and  die.  They  had  been  completely 
stripped  by  the  Spaniards,  and  their  gory  but 
honourable  scars  were  blackening  in  the  heat  of 
the  sultry  day. 

"  On  the  velvet  turf  that  bordered  the  road  I 
softly  drew  up  my  horse,  on  observing  behind  the 
pedestal  of  the  fountain  a  villainous  son  of  Israel 
practising  dental  surgery,  by  i-obbing  the  jaws  of 
the  dead ;  for  the  soldiers  being  generally  young 
men,  their  teeth  brought  a  good  price  in  the 
dentist  shops  of  Paris  and  Madrid.  I  had  fre- 
quently heard  of  this  revolting  practice,  but  never 
till  that  moment  had  ocular  proof  that  such 
existed. 

'*  The  operator  was  a  man  about  forty,  lean  and 
hollow- visaged,  with  the  brow  of  a  villain,  the 
eyes  of  a  make,  the  nose  of  an  eagle,  and  beard 
]ike  a  cossacque;  he  was  enveloped  in  a  loose 
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blue  gown,  and  his  head  was  surmounted  by  a 
steeple-crowned  sombrero,  that  had  long  lost 
every  trace  of  its  ordinal  colour.  Near  him  lay 
a  square  mahogany  box,  like  a  pedlar's  wallet,  in 
which  he  carried  his  instruments  and  stock  of 
dental  wares. 

''He  was  so  busy  with  the  relaxed  jaws  of 
a  young  soldier  that  he  did  not  perceive  my 
approach. . 

**  You  know  how  jealous  we  soldiers  are  of  the 
treatment  g^ven  to  the  remains  of  our  dead  com- 
rades. Maladetto!  my  blood  boiled.  Dashing 
span  into  my  hone,  /plunged  him  right  npo^ 
the  dog  of  an  Israelite ;  a  kick  from  a  hoof  laid 
bare  his  skull,  and  stretched  him  prostrate  on  the 
earth.  As  he  fell  backwards  I  obtained  a  glimpse 
of  his  wallet,  which  bristled  with  poniards  and 
pistols,  from  which  I  concluded  him  to  be  a  rob- 
ber of  the  living  as  well  as  of  the  dead ;  and  I  soon 
discovered  my  condusious  to  be  just. 

''This  rencontre  occurred  near  a  great  olive 
wood,  which  was  known  to  be  the  haunt  of 
Aviero ;  and  I  rode  as  fast  as  possible  to  leave  it 
behind  before  nightfall ;  but  I  had  not  gone  half- 
tpuiile  from  the  fountain,  when  a  sharp  rifle  shot 
whisded  from  a  grove  of  oHves  on  my  right.  My 
horse  gave  a  snort  of  agony,  and  fell  heavily  for- 
ward stone  dead.  A  bullet  had  pierced  his  brain. 
I  disengaged  myself  firom  the  stirrups,  and  drew 
my  sabre,  but  ere  I  could  strike  one  blow  in  my 
defence,  a  hundred  hands  were  upon  me,  and  I 
was  a  prisoner,  in  the  power  of  a  band  of  savage 
fronti^  guerillas — half  soldiers,  half  robbers, 
and  wholly  demons.  Diable !  my  life  hung  by 
a  hair. 

"  Some  wore  broad  hats,  embroidered  jackets, 
and  yellow  scarfs,  with  plush  breeches;  others 
had  Httle  other  garment  than  their  olive  skins, 
and  wore  their  flowing  hair  of  the  deepest  black. 
Inhered  in  netted  cauls ;  but  all  were  armed  with 
rifles,  daggers,  and  pistols,  or  with  all  manner  of 
military  weapons  gathered  from  the  fields  of  those 
battles  which  were  every  day  fought  in  their 
Ticinity. 

"  Oh,  Monsieur !  what  a  moment  of  misery  was 
that  when  I  found  myself  so  completely  at  the 
mercy  of  those  ruffian  Spaniards,  whom  I  equally 
demised  and  abhorred. 

"  Many  a  knife  was  drawn  and  many  a  blow 
etmck  at  me ;  but  in  their  very  fury  and  anxiety 
to  destzoy  me  these  wretches  retarded,  impeded, 
and  wounded  each  other. 

"'Down  with  him!  down  with  the  French- 
man! Death  to  the  Buonapartist !  Carajo,  carajo!' 
wu  the  cry  on  every  side. 

"'Garambal'  cried  one  in  a  voice  of  thunder, 
'  I  wiU  blow  out  the  brains  of  the  first  that  injures 
him.  Frenchman  and  dog  as  he  is,  our  laws  must 
be  rejected.  Away  with  him  to  the  mountains, 
ibr  Don  Julian  d' Aviero  must  decide  his  fate.' 

"  Aviero !  my  heart  sunk ;  I  was  then  quite  in 
the  power  of  the  devil. 

''Amid  a  storm  of  growling  and  swearing,  and 
even  flsticofEs,  I  was  conducted  through  the  wood, 
which  was  alxlloet  pathless  and  covered  the  face 
of  the  Sierra  by  winch  we  ascended,  to  an  old  and 


rained  villa,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Aviero.  It 
stood  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice  that  overhung 
the  Tagus,  and  there  Don  Julian  had  for  the 
present  established  his  head-quarters.  .  A  recent 
attempt  had  been  made,  by  a  detachment  of  ours, 
under  Jacques  Chataigneur,  to  dislodge  him ;  these 
had  been  repulsed  with  great  slaughter ;  and  on 
approaching  the. villa,  I  could  discern  vivid  traces 
of  the  conflict  —  traces  which  its  amiable  and 
philosophical  inmates  cared  not  to  trouble  them- 
selves as  yet  in  removing. 

''This  noble  residence  of  Don  Julian's  ancestors, 
with  its  marble  vestibule  and  stately  portico,  its 
frescoed  chambers  and  arcades  of  columns,  round 
which  the  vine  and  the  rose  were  clambering,  had 
been  no  way  improved  by  his  occupation  thereof. 
A  balustraded  terrace  encircled  it,  and  within 
and  around  it  the  dead  French  and  gueriUas  were 
lying  across  each  other  in  scores  —  many  of  them 
yet  grasping  their  adversaries,  just  as  they  had 
fallen,  without  their  hold  relaxing,  or  the  fierce 
expression  which  distorted  their  features  at  the 
hour  of  death  passing  away. 

"  Many  of  these  men  were  my  comrades,  grena- 
diers of  the  23rd,  whom  I  could  recognise,  not- 
withstanding the  alteration  of  their  features. 

'*  In  the  assault  and  defence,  the  doors  and 
windows  of  this  beautiful  villa  had  all  been  blown 
to  pieces ;  the  waUs  were  studded  with  bullets 
and  spattered  with  blood,  which  appeared  to  have 
run  like  a  rivulet  down  the  staircase,  to  mingle 
with  the  waters  of  a  shattered  jet  d'eau  in  the 
vestibule.  At  the  head  of  the  stair  a  barricade 
had  been  formed  by  a  sideboard,  a  piano,  and  other 
furniture,  wedged  with  bolsters  and  pillows,  and 
books ;  and  this  point  of  assault  had  been  fought 
for,  like  any  breach  in  the  glacis  of  Badajoz. 
Everywhere  the  bills  and  axes  of  the  pioneers  had 
been  at  work ;  but  Chataigneur  had  been  repulsed, 
and  Don  Julian  remained  impregnable  and  tri- 
umphant. 

''In  a  noble  apartment,  the  windows  of  which 
overlooked  the  Tagus  and  the  vast  plain  that 
spread  in  its  beauty  towards  the  castle  and  city 
of  Torres  Novas,  the  ramparts  of  which  were 
tipped  with  the  last  gleam  of  the  set  sun, 
Don  Julian,  with  several  of  his  desperadoes,  sat 
over  their  cups  of  country  wine,  muffled  in  their 
mantles,  and  enjoying  paper  cigars,  while  their 
feet  rested  on  a  great  copper  brassero  of  charcoal 
that  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  marble  floor. 

"Don  Julian,  a  remarkably  handsome  young 
man,  but  with  a  bold,  reckless,  and  ferocious  cast 
of  features,  received  me  with  a  low  bow,  which  I 
could  perceive  to  be  partly  ironical.  His  jacket 
of  green  velvet  was  richly  brocaded  and  fastened 
with  silver  clasps;  his  breast  was  displayed  by 
an  open  shirt,  and  had  a  crucifix  engraved  on  it 
by  gunpowder.  He  wore  yellow  breeches  girt  by 
a  sash,  red  stockings  and  abarcas;  but  had  no 
weapons  but  his  sabre. 

"  When  he  addressed  me,  I  expected  to  hear 
but  my  death  warrant;  judge  how  agreeably  I 
was  surprised  by  his  saying, 

"  '  S^or,  though  you  are  a  Frenchman,  and  I 
might  this  moment  put  you  to  death  as  an  invader 
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of  Spaini  and  ba  a  revenge  in  Bome  boH  for  the 
recent  attempt  made  by  yonr  ruthless  marshal  on 
mj  residence  here,  I  know  you  to  be  the  officer 
who  spared  the  mansion  of  old  Don  Juan  Lerma, 
when  empowered  by  your  orders  to  destroy  it. 
Don  Juan  is  the  only  man  for  whom  a  lingering 
feeling  of  humanity  luis  left  in  my  breast  an  atom 
of  regard,  for  he  loved  the  old  cavalier,  my  father, 
well.  Being  anxious  to  requite  to  you  the  kind- 
ness 80  lately  done  to  him,  and  to  prove  whether 
his  gratitude  surpasses  that  of  a  robber,  I  request 
that  you  will  write  to  Lim  from  this,  my  Villa  of 
Aviero,  and  beg  the  ransom  of  one  hundred  dollars 
to  free  you  from  my  troop,  as  I  question  very 
much  if  the  state  of  Massena's  commissariat  will 
enable  you  to  have  so  much  loose  cash  about 
you.' 

'"You  are  right,  senor;  a  hundred  dollars! 
piable !  I  never  had  so  much  money  at  any  time. 
But  what  if  the  cavalier  Lerma  refuses  ?' 

**  *  You  must  die/ 

"  '  Morbleu  V  said  I,  shrugging  my  shoulders. 

"  *  Such  is  the  law  of  capture  to  which  we 
have  bound  ourselves,  by  such  oaths  as  men  seldom 
hear.  You  will  be  accommodated  with  writing 
materials;  address  a  letter  to  the  Cavalier  Don 
Juan  Lerma,  and  one  of  my  people  will  convey  it 
immediately  to  the  city  of  Bantarem.' 

''Upon  this,  I  wrote  a  hurried  but  anxious 
note  to  the  old  hidalgo,  begging  him  to  consider 
the  kindness  I  had  done  him,  the  danger  by 
which  I  was  menaced,  and  pledging  my  honour 
to  repay  the  hundred  duros  out  of  my  &»t  prize 
money.  This  system  of  kidnapping  and  extortion 
had  beeome  so  common  that,  being  doubtful  of  the 
answer,  I  saw  the  messenger  depart  with  an 
anxiety  which  I  laboured  in  vain  to  conceal  by 
folding  my  arms  and  planting  my  feet  on  the 
brassero,  by  smoking  a  cigar,  sipping  the  Lisbon 
vino,  and  joining  in  the  half  frivolous  and  wholly 
ruffian  chit-chat  of  Don  Julian  and  his  squalid 
myrmidons. 

"  In  the  midst  of  this  I  was  .a  little  startled 
to  find  my  acquaintance,  the  Jew  dentist,  enter, 
with  his  box  under  his  arm,  a  bloody  cloth  en- 
circling his  head  and  half  concealing  his  basilisk 
eyes,  which  bent  on  me  a  demoniacal  scowl  of 
recognition ;  and  I  discovered  to  my  consternation 
that  this  worthy,  in  virtue  of  being  a  greater 
fiend  than  his  fellows,  was  no  other  than  icko 
lieutenant  of  Julian  d'Aviero.  But,  without 
seeming  to  observe  me,  he  advanced  to  the  side  of 
the  latter,  and  whispered  a  few  words  in  his  ear. 

" ' Ha,'  said  Don  Julian,  'is  it  so ?  then  our 
hellish  compact  must  be  observed.  I  am  sorry 
for  the  little  paesana,  but  there  is  no  remedy. 
Hold,  there,  cammaradoe !  bring  in  the  prisoners 
of  Santarem — the  potter  Perez  and  the  girl  who 
was  captured  with  him  hist  night  by  our  worthy 
leniente  Isacco  Zmdono.' 

"'The  girl  is  his  sister,'  growled  the  Jew 
robber,  in  husky  Spanish,  as  he  threw  off  his  blue 
gown  and  revealed  his  gaudy  Spanish  dress,  and 
sash  bristling  with  pistols  and  knives,  '  and  a 
fiur  sample  of  mother  Eve's  flesh  she  is—Carajo !' 

*'  'Garses  Uast  you !  bring  them  in,  or  '—and 


Julian,  who  always  assumed  the  blustering  ruffian 
to  his  own  people,  grasped  a  pistol. 

"  The  lieutenant  quitted  his  presence ;  but 
almost  immediately  returned,  dragging  in  a  stout 
peasant  about  three  or  four  and  twenty  years  of 
age.  He  had  all  the  lofty  air,  the  well-luiit  and 
erect  figure  of  those  peasantry  on  frontiers  where 
the  Portuguese  ai'e  improved  by  intermarriage 
with  the  Spaniards.  He  wore  a  brown  vest  with 
loose  sleeves,  and  breeches  of  bright  yellow  eotton, 
tied  about  the  middle  by  a  red  silk  scarf.  His 
long  raven  hair  was  gathered  in  a  wide  silk  nettang, 
and  hung  in  a  heavy  mass  upon  his  neck.  His 
hands  were  tightly  pinioned  by  a  cord,  but  he 
gazed  about  him  with  an  air  of  reckless  defiance, 
which,  however,  fcdled  to  intimidate  the  thieves 
or  to  encourage  his  sister,  a  pretty-looking  girl  of 
sixteen  or  thereabout^  who  clung  to  his  arm  in 
the  utmost  terror. 

"Her  coal-black  hair  was  plaited  somewhat 
after  the  £Etahion  of  the  Basque  women,  in  two 
gigantic  braids,  and  reached  below  the  flounces  of 
her  yellow  skirt,  which  was  short  enough  to  ex- 
pose, halfway  up  to  the  knee,  her  Tery  handsome 
legs,  encased  in  bright  scarlet  stockings,  which 
were  elaborately  covered  with  white  braiding. 
Her  little  feet  and  ancles  were  equipped  with  open 
cut  abarcas,  interlaced  with  thongs  of  morocco 
leather,  like  the  hose  of  your  Highland  soldiers. 
Her  teeth  and  lips  were  a  miracle,  and  her  terror 
made  her  dark  eyes  glitter  like  diamonds.  Ah ! 
merci,  monsieur,  she  was  excessively  eaptivating, 
that  little  paesana. 

"Though  such  a  little  beauty  is  not  uncommon 
in  Spain,  the  robbers  of  Don  Julian  gazed  upon 
her  with  gloating  eyes  of  evil  admiration  and 
longing ;  many  of  them  licked  their  huge  blubber 
lips  with  grim  and  grotesque  glee,  as  if  anticipating 
lasses ;  while  the  poor  sinking  girl  shrunk  from 
their  bold  and  vilhmous  gaee,  as  she  would  have 
done  from  the  eyes  of  so  many  serpents  or 
fiends. 

"  '  Teresa,  hold  np  your  head,  my  dear  girl;  do 
not  droop  before  these  base  ladrones,  stained  as 
they  are  with  a  thousand  atiDcities.  Dias !  ahould 
innocence  quail  before  guilt  ?'  said  the  young  pea- 
sant  with  a  fearlessness  that  at  once  gained  him 
my  sympathy  and  admiration ;  and  for  a  time  I 
forgot  my  own  troubles  in  those  of  the  strangers. 
'  Be  bold  of  heart,  my  sweet  sister !  We  are  pos- 
sessed of  that  which  can  touch  even  the  hearts  of 
these  bad  men,  and  unlock  the  doors  of  their 
prison-house.' 

" '  You  are  mistaken  in  this  idea,  Senor  Perez  el 
Cantarero,'  said  Don  Julian,  with  a  quiet  sneer, 
while  his  band  crowded  round  with  lowering  brows 
and  gloating  eyes.  'Quite  mistaken,  allow  me 
to  inform  you.  Your  honest  uncle,  ^e  abagado 
(0  most  honest  lawyer  of  Santarem !)  has  refused 
to  ransom  you.  Our  messenger,  the  very  reverend 
rabbi,  Isaceo  Zenduno,  has  come  back  just  now 
empty-handed.' 

"  The  girl  shrieked  and  hid  her  face  in  the 
bosom  of  her  brother,  who  gazed  around  him  with 
a  look  of  rage,  astonishment,  and  stupefaction. 

"  Isaceoi  the  Jew,  burst  into  an  incontroUabto 
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fifc  of  laughter,  in  which  Dcm  JtiHon  and  his  com- 
rades joined. 

**  *Out  upon  ye,  Tillfdns/  exclaimed  Peres  the 
potter,  shaking  his  clenched  hand  at  them. 

**  *  0  Perez,  por  amor  de  mi/  urged  his  sister,  in 
a  breathless  voice. 

"  *  Teresa,  my  popr  Teresa'  muttered  the  brother 
through  his  hard  set  teeth,  'I  had  doubts, 
dreadfiil  doubts ;  but  I  expected  not  this.  An- 
swer, Senor  Don  Julian  d'Ariero,  does  this  black 
black-hearted  slave  of  Mammon,  this  villain  of  an 
abagado  forget  that  he  retailis  in  his  repositories 
the  inheritance  left  us  by  old  Gil  Perez,  the  al- 
ealde  of  Santarem  ?' 

" '  In  truth,  most  blustering  senor,  most  valiant 
cavalier  of  crocks  and  canS)  your  father's  honest 
brother  has  not  forgotten  that  important  fact,' 
replied  Julian  d'Aviero,  in  his  cool,  dry  way. 
'  The  abagado  will  act  true  to  his  trade,  by  de- 
ceiving those  who  trust  him.  His  trade !  May 
the  great  Devil  confound  it  1  for  it  has  stripped 
me  of  as  fiEor  an  heritage  as  ever  came  from  a 
miserly  sire  to  a  spendthrift  son.  Well,  Senor 
Perezy  in  short,  to  possess  himself  of  your  two 
thousand  dollars,  and  practise  a  little  profitable 
conveyancing,  your  relative  the  lawyer  has  stoutly 
declined  to  ransom  you,  saith  our  messenger, 
swearing  by  the  bones  of  St.  James,  he  would  not 
yield  the  hundredth  part  of  a  pezzo  to  save  you 
from  the  jaws  of  hfeU/ 

" '  Be  it  so,'  muttered  Perez,  between  his 
clenched  teeth;  '  in  the  world  that  is  to  cofiie,  he 
will  meet  with  his  reward.' 

"  •  Were  it  but  to  provoke  the  abagado,  1  would 
willingly  set  you  free,  Senor  Potter ;  but  the  laws 
of  this  free  community  say  nay.' 

"  'But  my  sister ' 

'''Has  ftund  no  more  favour  than  yourself. 
Santos !  Tou  are  a  strange  fellow,  Senor  Perez. 
Who  the  devil  ever  expects  to  find  an  apostle  in 
the  earcase  of  an  abagado?' 

" '  Madre  de  Dies !  my  poor  Teresa  1'  said  the 
young  man,  folding  his  sister  to  his  breast ;  while 
she  responded  by  an  agony  of  grief  and  terror, 
such  as  I  had  never  before  witnessed. 

"  On  her  knees  she  bent  before  Julian  d'Aviero, 
imploring  him  to  spare  her  only  brother,  and  to 
slay  her,  if  he  pleased ;  but  her  piteous  cries  and 
supplications,  rendered  yet  more  plaintive  by  the 
beautiful  language  of  Spain,  were  drowned  by  the 
brutal  jests,  and  whoops,  and  yells  of  the  Portu- 
guese^robbers. 

"  When  the  hubbub  subsided,  '  Seuor  Canta- 
reto/  said  Don  Julian,  in  his  wonted  cold  and 
saresstic  manner,  '  I  have  said  that  your  ransoms 
srtfiefased.' 

'  And  what  then,  Senear  Ladrone  }'  asked  the 
10  sternly. 
"  *  You  must  die — ^that  is  all,'  replied  the  cap- 
tain, ^uetly  knocking  the  ashes  from  his  fragrant 
euba. 
"'Die!' 

'* '  Si,  morir,  Micer  Perez  el  Cantarero,'  said  he, 
with  an  inmical  bow. 

"  *  'Tis  hard  to  die  thus,  and  unrevenged,'  said 
the  peasant,  lookiiig  round  as  if  for  a  weapon; 
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but  I  am  content,  so  that  you  release  my  sister, 
and  swear  upon  the  crucifix  that  she  shall  receive 
no  harm.' 

''At  this  demand  there  was  another  horrid 
laugh ;  and  the  Jew,  turning  up  his  eyes,  swore 
something  in  Hebrew  at  a  request  so  unreason- 
able. 

"  'Keep  your  mind  quite  at  ease,  Perez,  amigo 
mio,'  said  Julian  d'Aviero,  whose  potations  were 
now  affecting  his  brain,  and  imparting  to  his 
manner  a  strange  mixture  of  ferocity  and  jocose 
cruelty — 'do  not  be  alarmed;  your  sister  shall 
not  die.  Maladetto !  dost  think  we  have  no  taste 
or  discrimination  r* 

"  *  The  Holy  Virgin  thank  you  !'  said  the  pot- 
ter, with  an  odd  mixture  of  fervour  and  ferocity ; 
*  my  dearest  Teresa  will ' 

"  'Pall  to  the  lot  of  the  fortunate  rascal  to 
whom  the  happy  dice  assigns  her,'  said  the  Jew 
lieutenant  of  the  gang,  pushing  forward  and 
jostling  mc,  with  such  insolence  that  I  had  some 
difficulty  in  keeping  my  hands  from  his  throat.' 

"  '  Hark  you,  Master  Potter,'  he  continued,  in 
his  husky  Spanish,  which  I  cannot  imitate.  '  Wo 
cast  lots  for  the  women  we  capture,  if  they  be 
young  and  handsome.  The  men  we  poniard,  if 
they  cannot  ransom  their  heads  and  hides,  and 
then  we  bury  them  honourably  in  the  chasm  of 
the  Tagus.  The  bones  of  some  stout  follows  are 
bleachuig  there,  so  you  will  find  yourself  in  good 
company,  I  promise  you.  I  owe  you  a  grudge 
for  the  stroke  your  eajado  dealt  on  mv  pate  yes- 
terday, and  so  claim  the  first  blow  to-aay.  Arro- 
jarse,  eamaradoi  /  fall  on !' 

"  He  unsheathed  his  poniard  and  grasped  the 
potter  by  the  collar  of  his  buckram  doublet ;  but 
the  descending  blow  was  arrested  by  the  uplifted 
arms  of  Teresa,  who  hung  upon  the  villanous  dog 
of  Israel  with  the  determination,  if  not  with  the 
strength,  of  a  tigress,  and  poured  forth  a  succes- 
sion of  cries  and  threats,  which  astonished  even 
the  intended  assassin;  then,  sinking  upon  her 
knees,  the  winning  girl  pressed  the  murderer's 
hideous  paw  to  her  beautitul  lips,  beseeching  him, 
in  those  accents  to  which  a  woman  in  deadly 
terror  can  alone  give  utterance,  to  spare  her 
brother,  her  Perez,  her  dear  and  only  brother, 
and  she  would  become  the  servant,  the  slavd,  of 
the  robber  for  her  whole  life. 

"  '  Oh,  spare  my  brother — spare  him  !  O  Senor 
Judio;  0  Senor  Don  Julian,  Caballeros — gracias 
— ^bandidas — ^por  Nuestra  Senora  Santissima !' 

" '  My  slave  ?  Demonias !'  chuckled  the  ruffian 
Jew;  'that  you  may  be  at  all  events,  or  I  may 
make  short  work  with  you,  and  so  disappoint 
some  honest  fellow  here.  Off,  off  with  you !  and 
he  shook  her  from  him  with  so  much  violence, 
that  on  sinking  to  the  floor  the  blood  gushed  froln 
her  mouth  and  nostrils. 

"  The  Jew  again  raised  his  dagger,  but  Perez, 
filled  with  fhry  at  the  treatment  of  his  sister, 
snapped,  as  if  it  had  been  a  straw,  the  cord  that 
bound  him,  and,  grappling  with  the  athletic 
ruffian,  dashed  him  on  the  floor,  where  he  placed 
a  foot  upon  his  breast,  and  trod  him  down  as  olie 
would  do  a  serpent.    The  blood  of  the  potter  was 
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Tip ;  grasping  another  by  the  sash,  he  hurled  him 
back  with  such  force  that  the  bandit  was  instantly 
slain;  for,  on  staggering,  his  head  came  so  vio- 
lently in  contact  with  an  angle  of  the  wall,  that 
in  a  moment  his  brains  were  dashed  out,  and  he 
presented  a  dreadful  spectacle  as  he  lay,  breath- 
less and  quivering,  with  his  battered  skull  empty, 
as  if  struck  by  a  grapeshot,  and  his  blood  and 
brains  forming  an  oozy  pool  beside  him. 

"  Even  the  banditti  seemed  struck  with  horror 
for  a  moment,  and  a  stillness  ensued.  They 
glared  at  their  dead  comrade  and  at  each  other, 
heedless  of  the  groans  and  struggles  of  the  half- 
stifled  Zendono.  The  voice  of  the  girl  was  again 
heard  supplicating,  for  I  had  raised  her  up ;  and 
she  implored  me  to  save  her  brother,  for  he  had 
done  no  wrong,  but  shed  blood  only  in  his  own 
defence,  and  now  remained  motionless  and  terrifled 
at  his  own  temerity.  The  faint  and  half-articulate 
voice  of  Teresa  recalled  the  band  from  the  spell 
which,  as  I  have  said,  their  comrade's  death  had 
cast  around  them ;  and  simultaneously  they  rushod 
with  their  knives  upon  the  poor  potter,  and, 
pierced  at  once  by  innumerable  and  reiterated 
wounds,  he  sank  lifeless  among  their  feet;  and 
long  after  the  last  vital  spark  had  fled,  they  con- 
tinued to  stab,  and  slash,  and  otherwise  mutilate 
the  corpse  until  its  bloody  garments  hung  about 
it  in  tatters. 

" '  Tonnere  !'  thought  I,  '  if  my  friend  the 
hidalgo  has  neither  the  cash  nor  the  inclination  to 
ransom  me,  I  will  be  in  a  bad  way.* 

"  By  order  of  Don  Julian,  who  had  watched 
this  scene  of  butchery  with  folded  arms  and  an 
immoveable  aspect,  the  body  was  tossed  over  the 
window,  from  whence  I  heard  it  falling  heavily 
from  rock  to  rock  before  it  reached  the  deep,  dark 
water  of  a  tributary  of  the  Tagus,  that  struggled 
through  a  chasm  in  the  cliffs,  two  hundred  feet  below. 

"While  the  half  drunken  banditti  cursed  and 
yelled  like  fiends,  they  cast  the  dead  body  of  their 
oomrade  after  that  of  the  unfortunate  potter,  then 
wiped  and  sheathed  their  poniards ;  and  all  traces 
of  the  horrible  occurrence  disappeared,  save  the 
red  blood  gouts  upon  the  floor,  which  these  Euro- 
pean Thugs  never  thought  of  cleansing;  but 
trampled  to  and  fro  among  that  frightful  puddle 
as  heedlessly  as  if  it  had  been  so  much  sprins: 
water  Bpilt  by  accident. 

*^  Teresa  had  swooned,  and  hung  on  my  arm  in 
a  happy  state  of  insensibility. 

"  Isacco  Zendono,  who  had  suffered  severely  in 
the  mel^e,  during  his  prostrate  position  on  the 
floor,  now  scrambled  up,  his  heari^  burning  with 
fury,  and  his  body  smarting  with  pain.  He  was 
plastered  with  the  gore  of  tiie  slain  men ;  and  its 
dripping  from  his  sable  beard  and  matted  hair 
no  way  improved  his  personal  appearance,  or  in- 
creased the  henevoUnee  of  his  features. 

"  Growling  at  the  weight  of  his  comrades*  heels, 
he  demanded  in  a  stentorian  voice  that  lots  should 
be  cast  for  possession  of  the  Senora  Teresa ;  a  pro- 
position at  once  acceded  to. 

"  Bice  were  produced,  and  the  beetle-browed 
banditti  crowded  round  a  table,  where  they  rattled 
and  threw  the  dice  in  succession. 


"  The  Jew  uttered  a  yell. 

**  He  had  won ! 

"  Diablo !  how  like  a  victorious  flend  he  seemed, 
as  with  a  shout  of  villanous  joy,  he  snatched  the 
poor  insensible  victim  from  my  arms,  and  with 
his  poniard  menacing  any  man  who  dared  to 
follow,  bore  her  off",  bent  double  over  his  left  arm, 
as  easily  as  he  would  have  done  a  folded  mantie. 

"  Poor  Teresa !  she  was  so  slight  and  young. 

"  Monsieur,  I  am  not  quite  such  a  bad  or  wild  fel- 
low as,  perhaps,  you  may  think  me ;  and  I  do  assure 
you  that  I  then  felt  my  impetuous  blood  tingling 
in  every  vein.  I  sprang  after  the  dog  Zendono, 
but  was  restrained  by  l£e  powerful  and  perhaps 
friendly  arm  of  Don  Julian  d*  Aviero. 

"'Senor!*  he  exclaimed,  in  a  whisper,  'are 
you  mad  ?  Remember  your  life  is  at  stake,  and 
ponder  well  on  the  helplessness  of  your  condition 
among  us.' 

**  The  truth  of  this  came  bitterly  home  to  my 
heart;  I  gave  the  speaker  a  fierce  and  reproachful 
glance,  and  folded  my  arms  in  silence. 

"  My  heart  bled  for  the  unhappy  girl. 

'Trequentiy  in  that  long  and  dreary  night, 
when  the  mountain  blast  howled  drearily  among 
the  shattered  villa  of  Aviero,  and  moaned  in  the 
gorge  through  which  the  Tagus  wound,  I  heard 
tiie  cries  and  lamentations  of  the  miserable  girl, 
and  the  oaths  and  revelry  of  those  to  whom  she 
was  now  abandoned. 

''Ere  daybreak,  her  cries  had  ceased.  Mille 
Baionettes !  they  nearly  drove  me  mad. 

"  What  became  of  her  I  know  not,  as  I  never 
saw  her  again. 

"  Next  day,  an  old  Padre  of  Santarem  came  with 
a  message  from  the  hidalgo  Don  Juan  Lermo, 
whose  mansion  I  had  spared.  The  priest  had  vo- 
lunteered on  this  errand  of  mercy,  as  no  other  man 
in  Santarem  would  venture  within  the  reach  of 
the  terrible  Aviero,  to  whom  he  paid  two  hundred 
pillared  dollars,  and  I  was  conducted  to  within  a 
few  toises  of  the  advanced  sentinels  of.  our  out 
piquets,  by  Don  Julian  in  person,  and  we  bade 
each  other  adieu  with  a  very  good  grace,  but 
without  either  tears  or  regret  on  my  side,  as  may 
be  very  well  assumed ;  and  so  ended  my  mal-ad- 
venture  in  the  wood  of  Santarem.** 


The  Captain  St.  Elorian  concluded  his  story. 

"Parbleu!**  said  he,  "how  dry  my  throat  is 
with  speaking  so  long,  and  I  dare  say  I  have  tired 
you  to  death.  But  let  us  have  one  more  bottle 
of  Janette*s  champaigne,  and  then  we  shall  decamp 
soberly  to  look  for  more  adventures.  But  I  must 
be  cautious,  being  for  goard  at  the  Chateau  to- 
morrow. Tou  cannot  mean  to  return  to  Latniy 
to-night  ?** 

"I  must;  and  'tis  high  time  we  were  off, 
Captain  St.  Florian  ;^besides,  I  see  Janette  is  de- 
cidedly sleepy." 

"  Ah !  poor  girl,  yes.*' 

"  My  horse  is  at  an  hotel  in  a  street  leading  from 
the  Champs  Elys^cs.*' 

"  Ouf !  a  devil  of  a  wav  fh)m  this.    Thei«  is  a 
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chnTch  clock  striking  five.  Nombiil  de  Bdzebub, 
'tis  morning !" 

We  hurriedly  rose  to  depart.  Janette  had 
fallen  fast  asleep  in  the  bar,  and  St.  Plorian  kissed 
her  brow  as  he  passed  and  deposited  the  reckoning 
in  her  lap.  The  Portiere  of  the  cabaret  let  us 
out,  and  we  saUied  through  the  street  to  find  my 
hotel. 

At  the  Chateau,  as  the  Parisians  name  the  pa- 
lace, I  bade  adieu  to  the  Captain^ymd  getting  forth 
my  horse,  rode  off. 

The  trumpets  of  the  Austrian  cavalry  and  the 
English  drums  were  ringing  on  the  early,  morning 


wind,  as  the  reveille  roused  the  soldiers  of  the 
allied  host  in  their  several  camps  and  cantonments. 

The  patrols  of  the  gens  d'ajpnes  were  retiring 
to  their  quarters ;  the  sim  was  coming  up  in  his 
glory,  and  ruddily  in  his  morning  light,  amid  the 
morning  smoke  of  Paris,  shone  the  huge  facade  of 
Notre  Bame,  and  the  burnished  dome  of  the  Hotel 
des  Invalides. 

Paris,  with  its  tented  parks  and  guarded  bar- 
riers, was  left  behind ;  and  I  dashed  at  full  gal- 
lop along  the  dusty  road  that  imder  the  shadow 
of  many  a  vine  trellis,  and  many  an  apple  bower, 
led  to  my  cantonments  at  Lagny  on  the  Mame. 


SOCIETY   AND   MANNERS   OF   TURKEY. 

THE  LATE  GRAND  VIZIER  RESCHID  MEHEMET  PACHA,  AND  THE  EX-SERASKIER 

RIZA  PACHA. 


Iir  Christendom  it  is  rare  that  an  obscure  boy 
attains  that  power  in  manhood  which  enables 
him  to  direct  the  good  or  bad  policy  of  states. 
Splendid  exceptions  there  are ;  but  the  Gregorys, 
Wolseys,  Cromwells,  Ganganellis,  Cannings,  De 
Boigos,  and  Napoleons  are  few  io  number.  It  is 
true  that  Washingtons  and  Franklins,  Jeffersons 
and  Adamses,  Jacksons  and  Calhouns  have  arisen; 
and  other  great  men  of  humble  birth  will  arise  in 
the  far  West;  for  the  American  soil  is  far  more 
genial  to  their  growth  than  the  ground  of  old 
Europe.  That  they  will  arise  and  grow  strong 
in  the  latter,  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury  has  given  demonstrative  evidence ;  and  long 
before  the  other  half  passes  away,  the  pointed 
reply  made  by  Grammont  on  the  arrival  of  a 
stupid  foreign  ambassador  to  Louis  XIY.,  who 
had,  in  the  war  of  the  succession,  allowed  the  in- 
capable relatives  of  the  ministers  to  be  employed 
as  generals  and  officers,  who  committed  daily 
blunders,  will  no  longer  be  applicable  to  Europe. 
Louis  having  expressed  his  astonishment  at  the 
dullness  of  the  ambassador,  Grammont  remarked, 
"Vous  verrez,  sire,  que  se  sera  U  parent  de  quel- 
que  ministre"  — "You  see,  sire,  he  is  the  rela- 
tive of  some  minister." 

Let  us  see  how  they  manage  those  things  in 
Tu^y.  Read  Ottoman  history,  and  you  will 
be  familiarised  with  a  despotism  which  has  usnally 
no  other  moderator  than  the  bow-string.  Yet  we 
find  in  its  annals  sublime  examples  of  magnani- 
mity and  generosity,  and  recent  events  have 
proved  t)^at  these  virtues  are  by  no  means  extinct. 

In  Turkey  the  term  slave  has  a  very  different 
signification  to  that  which  the  word  expresses  in 
English.  It  is  true  they  are  bought  or  taken 
prisoners;  and  not  being  Islamites,  when  pur- 
chased or  captured,  they  are  considered  infidels, 
and  therefore  unworthy  of  respect  or  confidence. 
But  when  they  once  enter  a  TuAish  fiimily,  or 
the  service  of  the  Sultan,  it  is  rarely  that  they  do 
not  after  some  months  adopt  the  £uth  of  Moham- 
T0&  XXI.— IfO.  ccxxxi. 


med.  When  circumcised  and  numbered  vdth 
the  faithful,  there  is  no  barrier  to  exclude  them 
from  the  highest  posts  in  the  state.  They  may 
become  Pachas,  that  is,  general  or  governor  of 
the  first  rank,  or  Grand  Yizir,  who  is  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  empire.  Countless  numbers  of 
slaves  and  renegades  have  attained  both  ranks. 
Some  have  risen  with  honour  and  usefulness. 
The  celebrated  Iteschid  Mchemet  Pacha  was  bom 
about  the  year  1800,  at  Kutayha  in  Asia  Minor; 
his  family  were  Georgians,  and  his  father  was  a 
Christian  pastor.  When  little  more  than  a  child 
he  was  purchased  as  the  slave  of  an  old  Seraskier 
— ^the  notorious  Koshrew  Pacha — and  was  brought 
up  in  the  Islamic  faith.  The  slave  so  introduced 
mingles,  eats,  and  drinks  with,  and  often  marries 
one  of  his  master's  family. 

Young  Eeschid,  on  becoming  an  inmate  of  the 
family  of  Koshrew,  made  himself  remarkably  use- 
ful ;  and  being  faithfully  attentive  to  his  devotions 
as  a  Mussulman,  he  gained  the  full  confidence  of 
the  old  Pacha,  who  treated  him  as  a  son,  and  who 
was  himself  formerly  a  Georgian  Christian  slave. 
The  late  Sultan  used  to  call  him  father,  and  two 
of  Koshrew's  other  slaves,  Halil  and  Said,  the 
companions  of  Reschid,  have  not  only  risen  to  the 
rank  of  pachas,  but  they  have  each  received  one  of 
Sultan  Mahmoud's  daughters  in  marriage,  and 
they  are  now  the  brothers-in-law  of  Medjid  the 
reigning  Sultan. 

With  rcspect  to  the  highest  Turkish  families, 
they  have  little  other  than  Christian  blood  in  their 
veins.  Their  mothers  for  centuries  have  been 
the  daughters  of  Christian  parents,  purchased  in 
Circassia  and  Georgia,  or  captured  elsewhere. 
The  mother  of  the  late  Sultan  is  believed,  at  Con- 
stantinople, to  have  been  a  beautiful  French  girl, 
who,  with  her  parents,  were  captured  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  bought  for  the  harem  of  the  late 
Sultan's  father. 

Keschid  was  remarkably  handsome,  and  he  early 
displayed  superior   abilities  and  an  ambitious 
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■  Spirit,  which  soon  distingaished  him.  He  Wfis 
appointed,  in  1820,  to  the  post  of  Veli,  or  com- 
mandant of  Bolu^  and  was  created  a  pacha.  He 
Berved  under  Ismail  Pacha  at  the  siege  of  Yanina. 
He  was  then  promoted  to  the  pachalic  of  Kutayha, 
his  birthplace,  whei^e  he  put  Yeli  Pacha,  the  son  of 
Ali  of  Yanina,  to  death  by  command  of  the  Sultan, 
who  soon  after  ordered  that  the  whole  race  of  the 
terrible  Ali  should  be  extirpated.  Two  youths,  the 
sons  of  Veli,  were,  however,  received  and  saved 
in  the  harem  of  Eeschid.  He  then  defeated  and 
nearly  annihilated  the  rebellious  army  of  the  Pacha 
of  IhuooA.  In  1825  and  1826,  the  command  in 
chief  of  the  army  in  Greece  was  entrusted  to 
Keschid  Mehemet,  as  Seraskier  Pacha  ;  while  he 
still  retained  the  Kutayha  pachalic.  Missolonghi 
and  Athens  surrendered  to  him ;  and  it  is  due  to 
his  merciful  interference  that  the  Greeks,  who 
retreated  to  the  PiwBus,  in  order  to  escape  on 
board  their  vessels,  were  not  massacred  by  the 
ferocious  Chaldoupa.  Observing  their  intentions, 
Beschid  galloped  up  to  them  and  shot  their  leader 
with  a  pistol  through  the  head,  and  levelled  the 
next  of  their  chiefs  with  a  sabre.  This  act  of 
magnanimity  was  rewarded,  two  years  afterwards, 
on  the  same  ground,  by  one  of  the  most  disgraceful 
and  treacherous  deeds  on  record.  Three  hundred 
Turks,  who  marched  out  of  the  Convent  of  the 
Pirsus,  surrendered  it  on  receiving  a  safe  eonduet 
for  their  retreat.  Instead  of  this  most  sacred  of 
military  engagements  being  observed,  they  were 
all  massacred  by  the  Greeks ;  an  act  which  formed 
an  ominous  prelude  to  the  continued  bad  faith  of 
tiiat  mendacious  nation. 

On  returning  to  Constantinople,  Koshrew,  who 
had  become  Capitan  Pacha,  presented  Beschid 
to  his  household,  consisting  of  a  retinue  of  richly 
dressed  young  Mamelukes,  most  of  whom  he  had 
purchased.  He  addressed  Reschid  by  saying, 
"Hsre  I  present  you  to  your  brothers,"  and 
turning  to  the  youths  he  said,  **  Behold  a  pacha 
covered  with  honours,"  seemingly  in  pride  for 
having  reared  him.  ''I  bought  him  for  thirty- 
five  piastres.  See  what  has  been  accomplished  by 
merit.  He  is  now  near  me  and  in  the  confidence 
of  the  Sultan,  yet  he  went  forth  out  of  your 
ranks."  These  words  were  taken  as  offensive. 
Eeschid  dropped  his  pipe  and  remained  silent. 
He  retired  in  an  irritated  spirit  and  murmured  as 
he  went  out,  ''Am  I  minced  flesh  to  be  thus  held 
up  for  sale  ?  ".  Koshrew  having  become  Seraskier- 
in-chief  and  the  administrator  of  the  new  mili- 
tary organization,  the  hatred  of  Reschid  against 
his  former  master  became  irreconcilable,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  he  obeyed  with  alacrity  the 
Saltan's  commandis. 

After  the  disgracoM  battle  of  KaTiarino,  we 
mean  diagracefVil  to  Russia,  £ngland,  and  France, 
Reschid  Meh^net  Pacha  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  Supreme  Governor  of  Southern  Turkey,  or  Rou- 
xneii-Valessi.  But  he  was  fhistrated  in  his  at- 
tempts to  eompd.  the  Albanians  to  occupy  Greece, 
by  ike  hostilities  of  England,  France,  and  Russia ; 
the  policy  of  the  latter  towards  Greece  being  very 
diffiueni  ia  its  object,  though  apparently  in  accord- 
ftnee  with  the  policy  pf  England  and  France. 


Under  these  cireumstances,  the  Albanians,  as  well 
as  the   Greeks,   rose  up    against    the    Turkish 
generaliBsimo,  who  with  difficulty  escaped  in  a 
boat,  at  night,  from  Prevesa.     Misfortnne  and 
disgrace  are  synonymous  in  Turkish  policy.     All 
his  bravery  and  former  victories  were  overlooked : 
he  was  deprived  of  his  rank  and  emoluments,  and 
sent  into  obscurity  and  inactivity  on  the  banks  of 
the  Bosphorus.     The  Russian  invasion  brought 
him  out  of  this  unworthy  repose.     He  performed 
several  brilliant  exploits,  and  his  presence,  when 
he  galloped  on  a  beautifiil  white  steed  along  the 
ranks,  never  failed  to  animate  the  troops  with 
enthusiasm.      His    old  master,   then    Seraskier 
Pacha,  was  ordered  by  the  Sultan  to  invest  him 
with  the  Balta  and  Sable.     After  the  passage  of 
the  Balkan,  the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  so  favour- 
able to  Russia,  was,  by  necessity,  signed.    Reschid 
then  became  Grand  Vizir  or  Prime  Minister,  and 
resumed  the  military  rank  of  Roumeli-Valessi. 
He  was  authorized  to   appoint  the  Pachas  of 
Larissa  and  Yanina,  and  several  JEvaUis*     His 
patronage  was  great.     He  proceeded  at  once  to 
the  south  of  Roumelia  and  to  Scoodra.     He  was 
successful  in  all  the  actions  which  followed,  and 
had  he  not  been  curbed  by  European  diplomacy 
and  by  the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  it  is  supposed 
that  he  would  have  recovered  Greece*    He,  how- 
ever, thoroughly  subdued  the  turbulent  and  cou- 
rageous Albanians ;  and  when  the  empire  seemed 
on  the  brink  of  dissolution,  he  consolidated  f^e 
rule  of  the  Sultan  in  all  RoumeUa  and  Albania. 
His  next  object  of  ambition  was  to  reduce  the 
power    of  Mehemet    Ali,    in    Egypt;    but  he 
wanted  the  military  force  and  the  money  to  fight 
battles   in   so  distant   a    country.      Besides^  he 
knew  well  the  resources,  the  activity,  the  wary- 
manoeuvres,  and  the  military  skill  of  Mehemet 
Ali.     The  latter  was,  at  the  same  time,  intimately 
aware  of  the  ambitious  views  of  the  young  Grand 
Vizir ;  he  knew,  also,  that  a  year  at  least  would 
be  required  before  Reschid  Mehemet  could  suffi.- 
ciently  re-establish  the  domestic  affairs  of  Turkey 
in  Europe,  and  that  a  bold  act  on  the  part  of  the 
Pacha  of  Egypt  would  distract  and  weaken  the 
Grand  Yizir.    He  accordingly  marched  suddenly 
and  seized  upon  Syria,  the  military  and  civil  ad- 
ministration of  which  he  entrusted  to  his  bold 
son,  Ibrahim    Pacha.     Hussein  Pacha  was  or- 
dered to  repel  Ibrahim,  and  being  followed  by  a 
splendid  army,  and  by  the  Grand  Yizir,  who  always 
inspired  with  enthusiasm  the  Turkish  soldiers^ 
entered  Asia  Minor;    but    the    incapacity  and 
blunders  of  Hussein  Pacha  led  to  the  terrible 
battle  and  defeat  of  the  Turks  at  Eoniah.     T(x 
Mehemet  Reschid  was  not  only  compelled  to  re- 
treat, but  he  became  prisoner  to  the  Egyptians. 
After  the  armistice  which  followed,  he,  however, 
returned  to  Constantinople.    Being  still  considered 
the  idol  of  the  army,  the  whole  military  force  of 
Asia  Minor  was  placed  under  his  ccmimand.     He 
fought  and  subdued  the  Kurds,  and  brought  the 
whole  of  Kurdistan  under  obedi^ice  to  the  Sultan. 
He  then  prepared  to  n&arc^  with  a  powa:^  army 
against  Ibndiim  Pacha,  with  the  deteftninatioa 
of  recoveriag  the  military  reputatioa  whieh  WW 
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still  felt  by  him  to  have  baeu  lost  at  Eoniah.  In 
the  midst  of  the  active  measures  which  he  had 
plaaned  for  the  discomfiture  of  Mehemet  Ali  and 
his  son,  Besohid  Mehemet  was,  in  December  1836, 
suddenly  attacked  by  some  malady  which  caused 
his  death  in  a  few  hours,  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-seven  years. 

He  was  undoubtedly  the  most  remarkable  and 
saocessful  military  commander  who  has  appeared 
in  the  Ottoman  armies  since  the  days  of  the 
Kioapreli,  and  his  premature  death  left  the 
Sultan  without  a  single  great  general. 

In  business  he  was  laborious,  and  he  was  never 
charged  with  corruption.  In  that  respect  he  is 
gzeaUy  resembled  by  the  present  Grand  Vizir, 
also  named  Beschid  Pacha.  His  countenance  was 
remarkably  benignant,  expressive,  and  intellectual. 
He  looked,  at  all  periods  of  his  public  life,  much 
older  than  he  really  was.  His  beard  had  for  some 
yean  become  grey.  "Without  a  natural  ground- 
work of  humanity,  he  would,  under  the  many 
exasperating  circumstances  of  his  career,  have 
become  a  ferocious  monster.  It  is  not  denied  that 
he  was  relentless  in  executing  those  who  betrayed 
the  Sultan,  or  rose  into  treacherous  rebellion — but 
be  never  levied  vengeance  partially.  Ko  one  rode 
more  gracefully  or  boldly  in  the  field.  Among 
diversified  populations,  he  seemed  to  have  soon 
comprehended  their  characters.  He  was  remark- 
Mj  temperate  in  his  pleasures ;  when  his  duty 
required,  and  that  was  almost  every  day  of  his 
life,  he  was  said  to  be  never  diverted  £rom  his 
plans  or  labours  by  either  cold  or  heat^  hunger 
or  thirsty  wine  or  women.  In  briej^  he  was,  take 
him  all  in  all,  from  his  boyhood  as  a  slave,  until 
his  premature  death  at  thirty-seven,  and  in  rank 
eornqponding  to  a  field-marshal,  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  men  of  the  present  century. 

Let  us  DOW  turn  to  view  another,  and,  in  cha- 
racter, a  very  different  personage,  the  ex-Seraskier, 
or  eommander-in-chief,  Bi«a  Pacha.  He  is  one 
of  the  many  of  those  who  have  risen  from  obscu- 
rity to  the  rank  of  pacha,  and  of  the  numbers 
who  have  become  ridi  by  their  rapacity  in  the 
prorinces  and  by  corruption  at  Constantinople. 
The  finaneial  system  of  Turkey  fftvouis  these  ex- 
tartiaDB. 

The  Sublime  Forte  derives  its  revenue  partly 
from  monopolies  of  salt  and  tobacco,  and  customs 
duties ;  but  chiefly  from  sums  which  the  Sultan 
commands  each  pacha  to  provide.  The  latter 
extorts  the  same  from  the  people,  by  levying  a 
tribute  from  each  municipality,  which  they  must 
pay.  The  levying  of  this  oppressive  and  often 
ruinous  exaction,  is  managed  in  whatever  way  the 
inhabitants  of  each  municipaUty  can  cany  the 
same  into  execution.  Debasing  the  coin,  and 
makiiig  il«  nominal  instead  of  its  depreciated 
vsloe  a  eompulsory  payment,  has  also  been  fre- 
quently neorted  to  by  the  Porte,  in  order  to  meet 
tiie  expenditure.  To  deny  the  Moslems  many 
virtues  would  be  as  unjust  as  it  would  be  untrue. 
We  hare  known  many  among  them  who  pos- 
mmoi  great  personal  merit  and  a  highly  moral 
apprpeaation  oif  justice.  Amoog  them,  none  stand 
lu|Mr  ia  the  TnckiA  empiie  then  the  kte  Torkisb 


minister  at  London,  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Sultan,  Beschid  Pacha.  None  has  wallowed  more 
deeply  in  corruption  than  liizarPacha,  ex-seraskier 
and  minister-of-war,  and  many  years  the  minister 
of  the  late  Sultan.  This  man  was,  at  one  time, 
a  Christian  boy  serving  in  a  shop,  then  a  slave, 
soon  after  a  circumcised  Islamite,  from  which 
time  he  rose  by  hypocrisy,  cunning,  and  activity, 
not  unlike,  in  character,  that  of  St.  George  of 
Cappadocia,  England's  patron  saint,  and  protector 
of  her  honour  and  garter. 

Biza  Pacha,  either  from  bigotry  or  poUcy,  al- 
ways acted  with  great  hatred  towards  the  Chris- 
tians. He  insisted  in  the  Divan  that  Kossuth 
and  all  the  Hungarian  refugees  should  be  deli- 
vered to  the  Austrians.  Happily  his  bloody  pur- 
pose was  frustrated  by  the  illustrious  Grand 
Vizir  Beschid  Pacha,  who  then  sent  Kixa  into 
partial  exUe  to  Salonica. 

The  following  sketch  of  his  character,  chiefly 
written  by  an  intelligent  gentleman  from  the 
East,  has  been  communicated  to  us  by  a  friend. 
We  know  enough  of  Biza  and  the  pachaUo  to 
vouch  for  the  truthfrilness  of  the  portrait ;  — 

''I  have  returned  from  a  visit  to  Salonica, 
where  Biza  has  been  sent  in  great  disgrace  for 
attempting  the  overthrow  of  Beschid  Peuiha,  and 
getting  his  friends  to  propose  to  the  council  that 
all  the  refugees  should  be  obliged  to  embrace  Is* 
lamism.  In  the  capital  where  these  great  men, 
are  in  power,  it  is  impossible  for  Franks  to  get 
very  correct  ideas  of  their  character.  It  is  when 
such  men  are  sent  into  the  interior  to  govern  a 
province  that  they  can  be  watched  more  closely, 
and  where  every  act,  every  movement  is  known* 
Here  at  Salonica,  lives  in  power  yet  in  disgrace, 
the  ei-dwant  totU  pumant  Biza  Pacha,  whom 
Sultan  Mahmoud  raised  from  behind  a  counter  to 
the  right  hand  of  the  throne. 

''Biza  Pacha,  of  whom  so  much  has  been  said; 
the  man  who  was  considered  to  have  had  Turkey 
in  his  hands  for  twenty  years,  is  represented  noir 
as  one  of  the  most  useless  of  public  characters; 
he  is  immensely  rich,  and  cares  little  for  what  ie 
said  to  or  about  him.  Either  from  disgust  or 
apathy  he  does  nothing;  his  time  is  devoted  to 
pleasure.  Coursing  is  his  daily  amusement,  and 
at  night,  when  not  drunk,  he  sallies  forth  seeking 
adventures  in  disguise,  with  his  bosom  companion 
a  Tuscan  Jew,  a  most  able  agent  for  executing  any 
plan  within  the  range  either  of  corruption  or 
intrigue. 

"When  Biza  Pacha  first  arrived  at  Salonica, 
he  entered  the  administration  of  the  pachalic,  ac- 
cording to  his  instructions  from  the  Porte,  appa- 
rently with  the  most  cheering  evidences  of  a  mind 
capable  and  willing  to  clean  out  the  AugSBon 
stable  of  corruption  which  has  long  existed.  He 
soon  relaxed  into  indifference  for  the  admiaistrar 
tive  reforms  which  would  probably  have  rein- 
stated him  in  the  Sultan's  favour;  instead  of 
which  he  has  allied  himself  with  all  that  is  oor* 
rupt.  The  Bey  and  certain  Franks  well  known 
for  their  opposition  to  the  reformation  of  abuaea^ 
men  who  have  made  fortunes  by  corruption  and 
usury,  who  have  filled  their  oofbrs  with  mii 
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extorted  from  the  municipalities  which  they  have 
reduced  to  misery,  are  the  friends  or  rather  the 
associates  of  Eiza.  It  is  therefore  evident,  that 
he  is  opposed  to  the  administrative  reform  which 
is  believed  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Porte  to  carry 
into  effect,  and  which  alone  can  save  Turkey  from 
downfall. 

"  It  is  reported  that  lieschid  Pacha,  aided  by  the 
advice  of  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  has  convinced  the 
Sultan  that  liiza  has  been  for  many  years  a  secret 
enemy  to  all  reform.  Biza  is  not  an  ignorant 
man,  but  he  is  as  much  opposed  to  innovation  as 
any  of  your  Protectionists  in  England.  The  fol- 
lowing is  almost  an  incredible  instance  of  his 
ot)stinate  folly  in  regard  to  innovation.  I  give 
the  literal  translation.  When  he  (Riza)  was  Seras- 
kier  and  "War  Minister  at  Constantinople,  the 
manager  of  the  Government  Grist  Mill,  which 
was  worked  by  steam  power,  called  on  him  for 
money  to  pay  the  current  expenses  and  nine 
months  arrear  of  pay  due  to  him.  'How  much 
flour  can  this  mill  grind  in  a  day  ?*  asked  Eiza. 
The  manager  gave  him  a  statement  of  the  quantity. 
'Nonsense,'  cries  Eiza,  'the  mill  must  grind 
more.*  The  manager  replied,  'Your  highness, 
we  have  only  a  limited  power  of  steam,  and  the 
quantity  of  flour  daily  ground '  is  equivalent  to 
what  that  power  can  produce.'  '  It  must  pro- 
duce more,'  said  Biza,  '  and  I  shall  send  some  of 
my  own  people  to  work  the  mill,  in  order  that  I 
may  know  really  how  much  it  can  be  made  to 
grind.'  The  astounded  manager  said,  in  all  due 
humility,  'Your  highness  is  aware  that  I  am 
responsible  for  keeping  the  machinery  of  this 
mill  in  order,  and  I,  therefore,  beg  your  highness 
to  permit  me  to  resign  my  appointment,  unless 
your  highness  sends  skilful  engineers  to  test  the 
power  of  the  mill.'  'No,'  said  Biza,  *I  shall 
send  none ;'  I  will  trust  none  but  my  own  Caffigi 
(pipe-bearer)  to  prove  how  much  the  mill  can 
grind.'  This  occurred  just  before  Biza  was  dis- 
graced, and  the  machinery  of  the  mill  was  saved. 
This  incident,  however,  reveals  much  of  his  pure, 
plain  hatred  of  innovation.  Biza's  object  was  to 
destroy  what  he  considered  anti-Mahometan.  But 
there  are  few,  if  any,  such  misers  as  he  is  among 
the  Turks  —  what  the  Avare  of  Moliere  was 
among  Christians.  The  following  anecdote  re- 
veals his  mean   heart.      A  short  time  ago,  he 


ordered  a  boat,  belonging  to  a  Turkish  war  cutter, 
then  in  the  port  of  Salonica,  to  row  him  round 
the  harbour,  for  the  purpose  of  shooting  wild 
ducks.  He  shot  only  one  black-diver,  a  worthless 
bird.  After  rowing  about  two  hours,  he  ordered 
the  sailors  to  land  him.  There  not  being  sufficient 
depth  of  water  for  the  boat  to  reach  the  shore, 
the  sailors  jumped  into  the  water  up  to  their 
waists,  and  carried  him  on  their  shoulders  to  dry 
land.  The  day  was  severely  cold.  For  such  an 
act  of  service  it  is  usual  in  Turkey  to  give  a  pre- 
sent. Biza  did  so ;  he  gave  the  men  who  drenched 
their  clothes  and  bodies  in  cold  water,  the  duck 
which  he  had  shot.  Any  respectable  Turk  would 
have  given  the  poor  fellows  a  sum  at  least  equal 
to  a  pound  sterling ;  a  moderately  rich  Turk  not 
less  than  Ave  pounds. 

"  Biza  was  never  known  to  do  a  generous  act. 
He  has  been  driven  from  power  at  the  capital,  and 
he  neglects  his  duty  as  a  pacha.  He  returns  none 
of  the  usual  visits  of  the  consuls,  but  he  makes  the 
most  money  that  ho  can  out  of  the  pachalic.  All 
foL*mer  pachas  returned  the  consular  visits.  He 
saves  the  trifling  expense  of  small  presents  of  a 
few  piastres  to  the  consuFs  porters.  When  our 
excellent  consul,  Mr.  Blunt,  has  called  to  present 
any  one  to  Biza  Pacha,  he  has  been  allowed  to 
wait  nearly  an  hour." 

We  would  not  have  introduced  the  name  of  this 
once  terrible  pacha,  were  it  not  to  show  how 
dangerous  must  be  the  security  of  a  country  which 
depends  on  such  men. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  the  Ottoman  empire  that 
bigoted  tyrants,  enemies  to  all  innovation,  are 
perpetually  thwarting  the  more  intelligent  public 
men  employed  by  the  Sultan.  They  work  on  the 
religious  fanaticism  of  all  inrnorant  Mohammedans, 
and  they  are  the  zealots  who  retard  improvement 
and  civilization.  They  are  also  the  instigators 
of  war,  especially  against  the  Christians. 

As  we  wish  the  Turks  well,  and  feel  thaokfiil 
to  the  Sultan  and  to  Beschid  Pacha  for  their 
generous  conduct  in  the  face  of  the  menaces  of 
Bussia  and  Austria,  to  the  refugees  who  put  their 
trust  in  the  Moslem  instead  of  in  the  Christian, 
we  trust  they  will  purge  the  administration  at  the 
Porte,  and  in  the  provinces,  of  all  such  as  the 
avaricious  and  wicked  Biza  Pacha. 

J.  M.  G. 
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Has  the  present  reader  ever  wandered  in  the 
romantic  scenery  of  Wales  or  of  Westmorland,  in 
Highland  braes  or  between  the  myrtle-grove  and 
the  glacier  in  the  Alpine  valleys,  with  no  quest 
but  die  looking  for  new  objects  of  his  wonder  and 
delight  ?  And  has  he  never,  in  his  tour  of  such 
a  land,  in  the  returning  stages  of  his  tour,  when 
the  lapse  of  his  holiday  or  the  summons  of  actual 
enga^ments  forbade  blm  to  linger,  passed  by  the 


entrance  of  a  road  not  yet  explored,  the  opening  of  a 
winding  dale  that  promised  a  revelation  of  strange 
and  beautiful  things,  which  he  would  like  to  see  and 
to  know  ?  Has  he  not,  in  such  a  case,  resolved  to 
make  that  enticing  path  the  course  of  his  next 
ramble,  whenever  he  might  revisit  the  favourite 
region  of  his  summer  vacations  ?  We  have  gone 
through  the  same  situation,  and  are  going  to 
execute  a  similar  resolve.    We  had  not  leisure,— 
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or,  speaking  less  egotistically,  we  knew  the  patient 
reader  had  not  leisure,  to  examine  the  YLsionary 
legends  of  the  great  future  mystery  of  human 
existence,  which  lay  copiously  gathered  for  us  in 
the  books  that  wo  lately  had  to  consult,  when  we 
too  briefly  discussed  the  precedents,  (which  we  do 
not  Tenture  to  call  the  contributing  eources)  of 
the  Divine  Theatre  of  Dante.     We  could  only 
mention  a  few  of  them,  and  pass  by  with  a  cur- 
sory d  priori  glance  tho  curious  and  attractive 
shows  which  they  contain.     We  return  to  look 
more  thoroughly  and  to  survey  them  round;  guided, 
in  most  of  the  way,  by  the  piquant  essayist  of  the 
"R^vue  des  Deux  Mondes,"   (Charles   Labitte, 
writer  of  "  La  Divine  Com^die  avant  Dante,"  in 
1842,)  and  more  faithfully,  because  more  sincerely, 
guided  by  the  Frenchman  whose  most  affectionate 
and  reverend  study  of  the  noble  Catholic  poet  has 
brought  him  to   the    deeper    understanding  of 
"Dante  et  la  Philosophic  Catholique  au  Trei- 
zi^me  Si^cle," — by  M.  Ozanum,  whose  opinions, 
political,  religious,  and  philosophical,  are  entirely 
and  on  principle  different  from  our  oXvn,  but  whom 
we  recommend,  heeawe  he  is  himsiif,  though  now 
living  in  Paris,  a  man  of  the  middle  ages,  as  a 
fitter  commentator  upon  the  masterpiece  of  me- 
dieval literature  than  any  man  of  either  the  scepti- 
cal eighteenth  or  even  the  eclectic  nineteenth  mcle 
could  reasonably  profess  to  be.     The  two  author- 
ities whom  we  are  about  to  follow, — and  whom 
we  mention  thus  distinctly  because  wc  do  not 
pretend  to  have  made  very  much  original  research 
into  all  the  documents,  but  depend  very  much 
upon  ihemy — differ  most  characteristically  from 
each  other,  in  this  respect.     The  former  is  an 
acute  and  versatile  man,  who  quickly  compiles 
and  classifies  the  materials,  and  summarily  dis- 
poses of  them  with  an  appropriate  hon-mot  with  a 
shrewd  general  inference  from  them ;  the  latter  is 
a  devout  worshipper  of  every  thing  that  is  antique 
and  sacerdotal,  a  believer,  we  almost  suspect,  in 
these  miraculous  traditions,  tho  spirit,  if  not  the 
drcumstauce,  of  which  is  fondly  embraced  by  his 
pious  faith.     For  our  own  part,  proceeding  with 
such  an  ill-assorted  escort,  like  young    Goethe 
sitting  in  the  travelling  carriage  between  disputa- 
tious Basedow  and  evangelical  Lavater,  we  shall 
manifest^  it  is  to  be  feared,  a  perplexing  degree  of 
vacillation ;  now  inclined  to  the  side  of  derisive 
"  positivism,"  when  we  look  back  on  the  super- 
stitions bibles  of  the  old  world  in  the  modem 
L'ght  of  one  that  has  had  its  Voltaire  and  that  now 
possesses  its  G.  H.  Lewes ;  and  then,  seduced  by 
the  contagion  of  a  credulous  though  Christian 
earnestness,  to  speak  of  the  purgatoiy,  the  an- 
gelic hierarchy,  and   the   supernatural  interposi- 
tions that  moved  the  hearts  of  our  ancestors,  with 
as  profound  a  veneration  as  if,  like  the  more 
earnest  of  our  two  leaders,  tho  disciple  of  St. 
Thomas    (not    the    apostolic    doubter,    but.  the 
"doctor  angelicus"),  we  were  still  peimitted  to 
beUeve  them  in  this  age  of  inductive  science — 

'^Ihero  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Mis» 

Martineau, 
Than  are  d^amt  of  in  thy  philosophy" — 


or  in  the  encyclopaedic  investigations  of  Auguste 
Comte,  or  in  the  entire  system  of  any  materialist^ 
sensationalist,  or  Benthamite  philosopher.  ''I  am 
positive  I  have  a  soul,"  cries  out  pleasant,  naughty 
Laurence  Sterne ;  (why  didn't  he  take  better  care 
of  it  then  ?)  and  that  sole  assurance  is  equivalent 
to  all  the  "positive  philosophy"  which  excludes, 
unaccountably  enough,  this  most  positive  and  pri- 
mary fact  of  our  consciousness.  Certain  other 
facts  we  know,  which  no  logic  may  prove  or  dis- 
prove, and  which  no  soul  of  mankind,  when  it 
shuts  tho  inlets  of  external  perception,  and  re- 
fleets  on  the  necessary  conditions  of  its  conscious 
personal  existence,  can  fail  to  realise.  ''I  am 
positive,"  should  the  Eev.  Mr.  Sterne  have  con- 
tinued, "that  I  have  a  mil,  that  I  have  the 
choice  and  power  to  do  this  or  to  do  that ;  I  feel, 
that  I  ought  to  do  this,  and  not  that ;  therefore, 
there  is  a  supreme  will,  whose  designs  do  abso- 
lutely control  the  organism  of  the  material  uni- 
verse, while  they  do  authoritatively  determine  the 
responsibilities  of  wUM  and  intelligent  souls  like 
my  own."  So  far  as  this  goes,  aur  po^tivism, 
which  is  consistent  with  a  most  ungrudging  ad- 
mission of  the  experimental  test,  will  supply  us 
with  a  safer  clue  than  either  the  sceptical  critic 
or  the  Catholic  devotee  could  furnish,  to  explore 
those  dim  and  spectral  apertures  through  which 
the  fancy  and  the  curiosity  of  mankind  have 
broken  their  way  into  the  region  of  infinite  and 
of  eternal  ideas,  those  remains  of  the  Mythology 
of  tho  World  to  Come. 

The  idea  of  moral  obligation  is  an  universal  in- 
tuition of  our  nature.  The  idea  of  a  prolongation 
of  our  existence  after  the  physical  death  of  the 
body  is  not  a  primary  intuition,  but  is  commonly 
entertained,  under  one  form  or  another,  by  all 
ages  and  races  of  mankind ;  it  is,  with  some  men, 
a  rational  conviction  which  they  derive  from  ob- 
serving the  general  economy  of  the  universe  that 
ordains  every  other  creature,  except  the  human 
mind,  to  accomplish  its  perfection  in  the  visible 
growth  of  nature,  as  well  as  from  their  confidence 
in  the  wisdom  and  beneficence  of  the  Divine  Go- 
vernment, which  could  not  allow  that  the  rectifi- 
cation of  moral  anomalies  should  be  eternally  fore- 
closed by  death;  with  other  men,  it  is  only  a 
probability,  the  realisation  of  which  they  are  con- 
tent to  leave  to  friture  experience;  with  most 
men,  it  is  an  article  of  religious  tradition ;  with 
almost  all  men  it  is,  if  not  a  cherished  hope,  a 
vague  sentiment  of  wishing,  and  an  undefinable 
desire.  Emotions  and  reasonings  of  these  kinds, 
which  have  produced,  with  men  of  different  tem- 
perament and  culture,  great  diversities  in  their 
conceptions  of  the  future  life,  have  usually  en- 
tered into  combination  with  the  idea  of  human 
responsibility  and  with  that  of  the  ultimate 
divine  reign.  But  we  shall  have  occasion  to  ob- 
serve that  this  fruitful  combination  of  ideas  is 
found  to  exist  in  very  different  degrees,  and  that 
with  many  generations  of  mankind  the  notion  of 
the  world  to  come  appears  not  to  have  been  sub- 
ordinated to  any  notion  of  a  moral  judgment  at 
all.  The  child-like  easy  thoughts  of  men  in  a 
very  simple  and  imintellectual  state  of  society 
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might  ntraj  into  t^e  realm  of  Hades,  and  fancifully 
conjecture  the  abodes  of  the  departed  souls  with- 
out daring  to  make  any  serious  effort  at  compre- 
hending the  awful  moral  relations  of  futurity  to 
the  present  and  the  past.  Some  philosophical 
conception  of  cause  and  effect  was  requisite  to 
their  understanding  the  necessary  sequence  of 
moral  retribution  as  an  impartial  and  uniform 
dispensation  altogether  differing  from  the  retalia- 
tion that  instinctive  vengeance  takes  upon  its 
enemy.  We  shall  find,  accordingly,  in  the  ear- 
liest examples  that  we  select,  the  world  of  the 
dead  represented  as  the  common  habitation  of  an 
indiscriminate  crowd  like  the  population  of  our 
own  earth,  the  just  and  the  vicious  dwelling  to- 
gether. The  Hebrew  scriptures,  at  least  those  of 
an  early  date,  afford  no  examples  for  our  purpose. 
"We  are  therefore  brought  to  Homer  as  the  con- 
stant resort  of  investigations  that  seek  to  know 
the  mind  of  ancient  men  by  means  of  their  most 
ancient  popular  literature  which  is  preserved  to 
us  tolerably  complete.  But,  after  all.  Homer's 
poetry  is  not  quite  the  expression  of  a  primitive 
and  unsophisticated  age.  It  is  the  romance  that 
was  chanted  in  luxurious  palaces  of  the  Ionian 
merchants  and  princes,  at  a  time  when  civilisation 
and  wealth,  the  leisure  of  the  rich  and  the  arts  of 
the  industrious,  had  evidently  brought  the  world 
in  which  Homer  lived,  in  the  cities  of  Lesser 
Asia  and  the  Isles,  to  a  degree  of  mental  activity 
and  cultivation  perhaps  not  much  inferior  to  that 
of  some  of  the  most  polished  courts  of  Western 
Europe  (wo  do  not  speak  of  the  clergy)  during 
the  middle  ages.  *  "  The  blind  old  man  of  8cio*s 
rocky  isle,**  whoever  he  was  and  wherever  he  was 
bom,  and  whether  he  was  one  or  several  persons, 
was  accustomed  to  please  an  aristocratic  and  even 
a  refined  society  with  those  pleasant  cantos  of  the 
Odyssey  which  he  used  to  recite  after  dinner  as 
Ariosto  recited  his  Orlando  to  amuse  the  gay 
company  at  Ferrara.  The  great  difference  be- 
tween the  ancient  and  the  modem  tone  of  thought 
is  caused  by  this  —  that  ultnough  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  must  have  attained  a  connderable  general 
culture,  they  wanted  some  centuries  to  the  com- 
mencement of  tcimtifie  thinking,  and  had  not  in 
that  age  any  ethical  philosophy  at  all.  We  have 
sufficiently  explained  this  state  of  the  national 
mind,  in  discussing  that  which  preceded  -^schy- 
lus,  for  the  unmoral  view  of  life  was  a  stage  of 
their  education  through  which  all  the  Helenic 
tribes  seem  to  have  passed  at  different  periods  of 
their  respective  history.  Homer  indeed  has  a 
decided  and  vigorous  moral  sentiment,  but  its 
vindications  are  in  the  temporal  welfare  or  aveng- 
ing rain  of  a  man  in  the  present  life.  He  does 
not  seem  to  contemplate  the  rewards  and  punish- 
ment of  human  conduct  in  Hades.  In  the  con- 
fhsed  enumeration  of  persons  seen  there  by 
Ulysses,  none  are  described  as  undergoing  positive 
torment  except  the  mythological  persons,  the 
giant  Tityus,  who  had  insulted  a  goddess,  and 
was  for  that  offence  condemned  to  lie  exposed  to 
be  torn  by  vultures,  Tantalus  perpetually  tan- 
talised with  the  water  and  the  fruit  that  he 
cannot  reach,  end  Sisyphus  with  his  labour  of  the 


ever-rolling  stone,  specially  condemned  for  pecu- 
liar acts  of  impiety.  Otherwise,  we  find  no  hint 
of  a  future  settlement  of  accounts.  "  And  I  saw 
Minos  there,  the  majestic  son  of  Zeus,  having  a 
golden  sceptre,  sitting  as  judge  of  the  dead  ; " 
but  this  is  merely  incidental;  the  subterranean 
community,  like  any  other  city,  must  have  it« 
judges  and  civil  governors,  but  we  do  not  under- 
stand that  Homer  intends  to  make  their  local 
mler  Minos  the  final  arbiter  of  their  eternal  des- 
tinies, as  he  was  regarded  by  poets  of  a  later  age. 
A  great  number  of  persons,  good  and  bad,  pass 
in  review  before  Ulysses,  and  he  converses  with 
some  of  them,  but  they  say  nothing  of  awaiting 
their  sentence;  and  their  condition  is  equally 
dreary;  the  most  valiant  of  heroes,  Achilles 
himself,  whose  merit  stood  the  highest  among  his 
countrymen,  says  he  would  rather  be  a  Dorset- 
shire farm-labourer  at  seven  shillings  a  week  than 
be  the  king  of  all  the  gallant  fellows  after  death. 
It  is  the  old  worldly  sentiment  that  "  a  living 
dog  is  better  than  a  dead  lion,"  which  is  justly 
reproved  by  Plato,  when  he  proposes  to  expunge 
from  the  popular  poetry  this  and  several  other 
passages,  meaning  the  same  as  that  gloomy  one 
of  Ecclesiastes,  '^  the  dead  know  not  anything, 
neither  have  they  any  more  a  reward."  Every 
soul  in  the  Homeric  Hades  is  sunk  in  sullen 
despondency.  But  what  of  those  in  Elysium  ? 
The  prophetic  sea-god,  Proteus,  in  the  fourth 
book,  makes  this  promise  to  favoured  Menelaus. 

"  To  the  ends  of  earth  th'  immortal  gods  will  send  the*. 
To  auburn  Bhadamanthus,  to  the  fair  Elysiao  plain. 
'Tis  there  a  soft  and  easy  life  which  men  ergoy  for  ever  ; 
No  frost  is  there,  or  drift  of  snow,  or  storm  of  drench- 
ing rain ; 
But  ever  comes  the  tender  touch  of  gently  breathing 

zephyrs, 
Cool  from  the  kindly  Ocean  sent,  to  soothe  the  lives  of 
men." — 

Tliere  is  Menelaus  to  be  allowed  a  home,  and 
why?  not  for  his  faith  or  virtue,  not  for  the 
recompense  of  his  temporal  afflictions,  but  "becaus*. 
thou  art  the  son-in-law  of  Jupiter,"  as  the  old 
marine  deity  goes  on  to  tell  Mm.  There  is  no 
indication  here  of  a  Heaven  or  a  Hell,  as  moral 
institutions ;  Elysium  is  a  pleasant  country-seat 
belonging  to  the  gods,  where  they  sometimes  in- 
vite their  private  friends  and  relatives  on  a  sum- 
mer visit.  And  what  sort  of  a  place  is  the  world 
of  unprivileged  ghosts  ?  It  lies  evidently  some- 
where in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  just  beyond  the 
westward  voyages  of  the  best  sailors  whom  Homer 
knew  amongst  his  acquaintance :  and  let  us  ob- 
serve, by  the  way,  that  his  acquaintance  probably 
did  not  include  the  most  intelligent  and  experi- 
enced Phoenician  captains  who  might  have  given 
him  information  even  in  that  age  of  countries  and 
nations  which  he  seems  to  have  never  heard  of. 
At  any  rate,  they  knew  more  about  the  western 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  than  the  Greeks  did, 
just  as  the  Portuguese  knew  the  shores  of  India, 
while  they  monopolised  the  trade,  more  familiarly 
than  any  otiier  Europeans.  But  to  Homer^s 
mind  the  frontier  of  his  geographical  knowledge 
adjoined    the   region   of  fabulous  monstrosity. 
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mysMs  '*cn>8Mi  the  line"  (and  pays  his  footing 
to  old  Neptune  as  dearly  as  any  luckless  novice 
does,  who  ''  crosses  the  equatorial  line''  with  a 
fix>licsome  and  ill-disciplined  crew);  and  the  same 
ship,  A.l.  at  Lloyd's  of  Ithaca,  in  which  he  navi- 
gated the  ^gean  and  weighed  anchor  in  Besika 
Bay,  conveys  him  to  the  isle  of  Circe,  and  thence 
he  sails  on,  with  a  north  wind,  following  the  in- 
structions of  the  enchantress  who  says  to  him,  in 
very  matter-of-fact  prose :  —  "  When  your  ship 
comes  to  the  coast  of  loose  clay  where  are  the 
groves  of  Proserpine,  with  tall  poplars  and  weedy 
osiers,  auchor  there  and  go  by  thyself  into  the 
murky  dwelling  of  Hades."  Having  performed 
the  coarse  prescribed,  what  cheer  does  he  report  ? 

'•We  reached  the  farthest  bound  of   deeply  moving 
Ocean, 
Where  the  Cimmerian  people  dwell  in  a  city  remote, 
Hid  in  the  fog  and  murky  air,  and  so  the  brilliant  sun 
Looks  never  down  upon  them  with  his  piercing  rays, 
Not  when  he  climbs  the  sky,  nor  yet  when  he  descends, 
But  over  all  those  wretched  men  the  hated  night  ex- 
tends. 
Thence  we  sailed  on  where  Circe  bade." 

Nothing  more  is  given  directly  descriptive  of  the 
locality.  Immediately  on  his  landing,  Ulysses 
walks  to  a  spot  where  he  digs  a  trench  or  necro- 
mantic circle  around  himself  with  his  sword,  and 
pours  into  it  honey,  wine,  and  water,  and  the 
blood  of  sacrifice,  with  proper  vows  and  suppli- 
cations, which  brings  the  ghosts  of  the  dead 
forth  "out  of  Erebus,"  that  is,  out  of  dark- 
ness or  "  Horeb,"  the  Hebrew  original  word  for 
this  mystery.  The  ghosts  come,  they  drink  of  the 
libation,  recognise  and  converse  with  Ulysses,  and 
tbea  vanish  '*  within  the  mansion  of  Hades."  Eut 
VFhether  that  ^ofwc  is  a  house  or  a  cavern,  we  are 
not  informed.  We  suppose  that  Ulysses  himself  did 
not  enter  its  precincts.  The  dreary  forest-grown 
abere  of  Proserpine  is  covered  with  a  dense  mist 
like  the  neighbouring  land  of  the  Cimmerians,  and 
Ulysses  is  therefore  unable  to  see  the  prospect. 
He  tells  us  of  no  gate  er  castellated  wall,  but  of 
diirkofiss  that  encompassed  him  and  of  spectral 
forms  emerging  from  the  darkness,  and  plunging 
into  it  again.  How  different  is  this  from  the 
measured  ,and  precise  details  of  Dante*s  descrip- 
tion! How  pathetic  is  the  simple  presence  of 
these  names  and  shadows  of  the  hero's  departed 
friends,  who  appear  in  their  faint  nerveless  exist- 
ence to  have  no  other  occupation  or  interest  than 
to  remember  and  mourn  for  the  past !  How  the 
meeting  with  his  mother,  **  Anticleia,  whom  I  left 
alive  when  I  went  against  Troy,"  calls  forth  aU 
the  affectionate  nature  of  the  world- worn  soldier, 
who,  like  all  the  genuine  manly  creatures  of 
Homer,  is  never  ashamed  of  loving  and  weeping ! 
This  veteran  diplomatist,  this  conqueror  of  Troy 
aad  of  the  Cyclops,  this  guest  of  amorous  god- 
desses ^nd  patient  toiler  in  the  sea,  was  once  the 
tender  poppet  of  a  mother's  bosom,  and  he  like 
Hector  has  not  forgotten  whence  he  drew  the 
southing  milky  and  he  says : 

**  She  snoke  to  me  sH  tftris ;  b^t  i  with  troubled  h^art, 
Looking  to  fM  again  my  mother's  dear  eij^brace, 
U»e  tunas  esfoLied  tie,  aM  ^iMice  o«i  of  my  hands 


6he  glided  Uke  a  shadow,  she  fled  like  a  dream. 
Then  came  up  in  my  heart  greater  heaviness  of  grief, 
And  I  sent  forth,   speaking  to  her,  flying  words  of 
speech ; 

*  Oh  my  own  mother,  why  dost  thou  not  stay  for  me, 
That  here  too  in  Hades,  with  touching  of  the  hands, 
We  may  fondly  revel  in  cold  comfort  of  woe  ? 

Oh  is  it  but  a  picture  that  the  scornful  Proserpine 
Has  made  to  delude  me,  to  add  to  my  despair?' 
I  said  this,  and  then  answered  me  the    venerable 
mother : 

*  Oh  me,  it  is  not  so,  my  child,  thou  mosj^  unhappy  of 

men, 
And  Proserpine,  high  daughter  of  Jove,  has  not  de? 

ceived  thee. 
It  is  the  rule  of  nature,  when  mortals  eome  to  die. 
For  they  have  not  any  flesh,  or  sinews  and  bones, 
But  those  have,  been  consumed  by  the  funereal  fire, 
When  the  white  corpse  was  abandoned  by  the  soul 
Which  flew  out  of  the  body  and  flits  like  a  dream. 
But  grieve  not  thou,  but  hence,  and  seek  the  light  of 

day. 
And  tell  thy  wife  at  home  what  things  thou  sawest 

here."'  ♦ 

But  the  concluding  chapter  of  the  Odyssey 
gives  us  one  other  view  of  tlie  world  of  the  jjead, 
when  Hermes,  who  bears  the  golden  rod  that, 
waved  over  mortal  eyes,  lulls  tiiem  or  wakens 
them  in  due  season,  summons  the  souls  of  Pe- 
nelope's rascally  persecutors  who  have  been  righ- 
teously despatched  by  her  affronted  husband,  and 
drives  the  whole  caitiff  flock  of  them,  hissing 
painfully  through  their  clenched  jaws,  in  their 
impotent  rage,  flitting  along  the  dismal  road  as  a 
disturbed  flock  of  bats  flits  through  the  twilight 
passages  of  their  cavern,  till  they  alight  on  the 
strange  plain  where  the  shadowy  persons  of  the 
departed  are  appointed  to  dwell,  where  they  find 
Achilles,  with  his  friend  Patroclus,  and  the  next 
best  of  the  Greek  army  the  indignant  Ajax,  and 
the  royal  chieftain  Agamemnon,  who  candidly 
tells  the  rascals  that  they  were  rightly  served, 
and  wishes  long  life  to  faithful  Ulysses  and  his 
estimable  lady.  We  may  notice  that  this  inter- 
view is  expressly  said  to  occur  "  within  the  man- 
sions of  Hades,  below  the  coverts  of  the  earth," 
which  agrees  with  the  general  belief  of  a  subter- 
ranean Hades.  Before  taking  leave  of  Homer, 
we  must  refer  to  the  singular  introduction  of 
Hercules,  or  rather  of  "  the  force  of  Hercules,  a 
vision,  for  the  man  himself,"  says  Homer,  **  lives 
with  the  immortal  gods  and  takes  his  pleasure  in 
festivities  and  pretty-footed  Hebe."  This  double 
presence  of  the  deified  hero  reminds  us  of  a  very 
different  person  in  Dante's  "Inferno,"  the  traitor 
Branca  d'  Oria,  who  (we  beg  pardon  of  Hercules  for 
mentioning  him  together  widi  such  a  variet,)  ma- 
naged to  be  at  one  and  the  same  moment  ^ftnaned  in 
hell, — ^for  Dante  saw  him,  with  his  own  eyes,  stick- 
ing in  the  ice  of  Tolommea,  while  he  continued 
eating  and  sleeping  and  wearing  velvet  clothes  in 
Genoa. 


*  The  reader  will  be  pleased  to  excuse  the  rudeness 
and  irregularity  of  these  lines,  which  have  no  pretension 
to  metrical  harmony ;  we  desired  only  to  ex^mporise  a 
translation  which  should  conrey  the  spirit  and  meaning  qf 
Homer's  verses,  with  a  sort  of  rhythmic  cadence.  Pope's 
couplets,  hoirevier  graceftil  and  efEddimf  Skb  as  nnlike 
Homer  MS  p^eaiJUie. 


IM 
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We  shall  next  proceed  to  deal  with  Hesiod,  | 
who  is  reputed  to  belong  to  about  a  generation ' 
later  — not  that  we  have  any  authmtie  testimony 
concerning  either  him,  or  the  author  of  the  liiad 
who  is  reputed,  with  no  evidence  but  the  vaguest 
rumours  of  tradition,  to  have  been  also  the  author 
of  the  Odyssey;  we  are  content  to  speak  of 
Homer  as  we  do  of  Junius,  and  of  the  poetic  dis- 
position of  his  age  as  represented  by  his  single 
mind.  Hesiod  gives  us  a  very  circumstantial 
description  of  the  prison-house  into  which  the 
rebellious  Titans  were  cast,  nine  days'  precipitate 
journey  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  which 
IS  evidently  the  model  of  that  infernal  dungeon 
into  which  Satan  and  his  host  were  afterwards 
cast  by  the  providence  of  Jehovah  and  the  daring 
imagination  of  Milton.  This  is  quite  a  different 
location  firom  that  described  by  Homer :  — 

*' A  brazen  wall  eDcloses  it ;  a  treble  night  is  poured 
All  round  its  rocky  base,  and  overheiid,  the  roots 
Of  this  firm  earth  protrude,  and  of  our  barren  sea." 

But  this  tremendous  fortress  of  Tartarus  was 
not  built  for  the  confinement  of  human  sinners, 
it  is  devoted  to  the  special  accommodation  of  the 
defeated  gods.  The  vast  and  gloomy  subterranean 
world,  of  which  it  is  only  a  part,  contains  the 
"pregnant  causes"  and  embryonic  forms  of  all 
nature,  of  land  and  sea  and  sky,  which  are  agi- 
tated by  eternal  storms  in  the  limitless  abyss,  as 
in  the  elementary  Chaos  of  Milton.  There  is  the 
indefatigable  supporter  of  the  pole,  whose  arms 
bear  up  for  ever  under  his  incalculable  burthen  ; 
there  is  the  wonderful  threshold  of  Day  and 
I^ight,  which  they  pass  alternately,  going  out  and 
coming  in ;  there  are  the  awful  children  of  **  sable- 
vested  Night,"  the  unsunned  visages  of  Sleep  and 
Death,  one  so  kind,  and  the  other  so  hateful  to 
mortals,  (see  Shelley's  "Queen  Mab"  for  them;) 
there  is  the  inscrutable  course  of  the  dark  river 
Styx,  which  none  of  the  blest  Olympian  kings, 
when  its  mystic  water  has  been  fetched  thence  in 
a  golden  vase  by  the  fair  messenger  Iris,  dares  to 
profane  by  a  false  attestation,  under  penalty  of 
speechless  prostration,  and  of  a  nine  yetu^'  inter- 
dict from  the  divine  society.  There  are  the 
marble  gates  of  that  self-bidlt  palace,  in  which 
the  gigantic  gaolers  of  Tartarus  dweU  and  serve 
imperial  Zeus. 

"And  there  are  the  echoing  halls  of  the  earth-prevailing 
god, 
Of  Hades  the  mighty,  and  of  Proserpine  the  dread ; 
And  lies  a  fierce  dog  ever  watching  at  the  door. 
Spiteful  and  cruel,  for  nn  ugly  trick  has  he, 
Tail  and  ears  wagging  he  fawns  when  we  enter, 
Bat  he  growls  and  would  bite  uh  if  we  tried  to  go 
away." 

This  is  the  place  of  the  human  dead.  Another 
work  of  Hesiod,  the  "  Labours  and  Seasons,  *'  in- 
forms us  that  the  four  races  who  successively 
inhabited  the  earth  before  mankind,  were  very 
differently  disposed  of  after  their  death.  The 
first  or  golden  race  became  the  angels  who  guard 
us, — 

^  MilUoM  of  spiritual  beings  walk  the  earth 
UsiMDi  both  when  we  wake,  and  when  we  sleep," — 


The  silver  race  became  happy  dsemons  of  a  second 
degree ;  then  came  the  brazen  men,  violent  and 
warring, — 

"  And  they  were  slaughtered  by  each  other's  hands. 
Nameless  they  went  away  to  chilling  Hades ; 
Death  captured  them,  mighty  as  they  were. 
And  so  they  left  the  daylight  of  the  sun!" 

What  of  the  noble  race  of  the  heroic  age,  the 
brave  and  generous  aristocracy  whoso  fortunes,  in 
the  accursed  house  of  Thebes  and  in  the  never-to- 
be-forgotten  tale  of  Troy,  were  the  first  entertain- 
ment of  our  infancy,  and  will  be  the  solace  of  our 
grey  decrepitude,  so  long  as  we  have  enough 
healthy  vitality  still  to  revel  in  the  delights  of 
fiction  ? 

*'  These  too  departed ;  some  with  death  were  covered. 
But  some,  hy  grace  of  Zeus  the  father  gifted 
With  happy  life  beyond  the  human  lot, 
Were  settled  in  the  farthest  place  of  earth, 
Where  Saturn  rules  apart  from  other  gods.'* 

The  pleasantness  of  this  Elysium,  however,  is 
more  vivaciously  depicted  by  a  lyrical  poet  of  the 
fifth  century,  b.c.,  whom  we  proceed  next  to 
quote  — 

**  There  is  a  land  of  pure  delight 
Where  saints  immortal  reign ; 
Infinite  day  excludes  the  night, 
And  pleasures  banish  pain. 

There  everlasting  spring  abides. 
And  never  with'ring  flowcps,  —  " 

Hold!  by  an  odd  mistake  we  have  opened  the 
Hymn-book  of  Isaac  Watts  instead  of  "electric 
Pindar."  Let  us  apologize  by  the  acknowledge- 
ment that,  while  Isaac  Watts  has  a  peculiar  claim 
on  the  affection  of  Christian  readers,  and  therefore 
needs  not  rely  on  his  merely  poetical  excellence, 
we  verily  believe,  in  the  view  of  impartial  literary 
criticism,  that  if  he  were  one  of  those  who  "Pin- 
darum  student  lemulari,"  the  Doctor  could  soar 
upon  a  wing  of  ecstatic  imagination  not  less 
strong,  and  without  risking  an  Icarian  bathos  in 
the  lyrical  competition,  in  spite  of  the  opinion  of 
Horace  to  the  contrary.  But  the  book  we  want 
now  is  Gary's  version  of  Pindar,  and  here  it  is : — 

"  Far  other  lot  befals  tlie  good, 
A  life  from  trouble  free, 
Nor  with  laborious  hands 
To  vex  the  stubborn  lands, 
Nor  beat  the  billowy  sea 
For  a  scant  livelihood. 
But  with  the  honoured  of  the  gods. 
Who  love  tlie  faithful,  their  abodes ; 
By  day  or  night  the  sun  quits  not  their  sphere, 
Living  a  dateless  age  without  a  tear. 


The  others  luve  inennwliile, 
Loathsome  to  biyht,  their  endless  toil." 

The  pious  rhapsodist  goes  on  to  describe  the 
flowery  islands  with  a  mUd  Madeira  climate  cooled 
by  the  ocean  breezes,  which  are  reserved  for 
those  who  have  **  kept  the  soul  quite  clear  from 
iniquity ''  in  the  ordeal  of  their  virtue  exposed  to 
a  threefold  temptation  on  every  side,  while  they 
kept  in  eight  the  **  amiable  star,  the  true  light  of 
a  man.''     8$  iu  iegui  tua  sUUa,  we  already  hear 
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Dante  say !  Pindar  brings  us  far  nearer  to  moral 
wisdom  than  his  predecessors ;  for  was  he  not  the 
friend  of  .£schylas,  and  is  he  not  commended  for 
making  his  poetry  the  vehicle  of  instruction  and 
for  purifying  the  grosser  parts  of  mythology  ? 
He  gives  us  after  death,  the  judgment  "  The 
sins  done  in  this  kingdom  of  Jove  will  some  one 
judge  below  ground  with  fatal  severity  ;'*  but  for 
the  just  there  is  a  residence  near  the  palace  of 
fetherly  Saturn,  where  under  the  tutelage  of  right- 
minded  Rhadamanthus  they  may  sport  on  the 
lawn  like  children,  weaving  garlands  of  the  golden 
flowers.  Images  of  innocent  pleasure  that  hovered 
about  our  quiet  pillow  in  the  lightest  dreams  of 
in&ncy  many  years  ago !  then,  as  we  remember, 
we  sometimes  dreamed  of  heaven,  and  it  was 
always  a  blue  and  sunny  sea,  with  verdant  isles 
of  meadow,  and  with  children  like  ourself  at  play 
between  the  flowers  and  the  waves ! 

But  the  aspirations  of  man  cannot  rest  in  the 
simple  conception  of  recreative  and  easy  enjoy- 
ment.    Such  was  not  the  matter  of  that  sweet 
and  solemn  conversation  in  the  gaol  of  Athens, 
when  the  mourners  were  for  the  last  ti<ne  en- 
couraged to  hear  the  modest  and  kindly  wisdom 
of  their  dying  friend — the  friend  of  God  and 
man,  who  told  them  of  the  soul's  journey,  but 
had  not  time  to  tell  them  all.     What  an  hour  was 
that|  before  he  drank  in  the  sacramental  poison- 
cup  a  pledge  to  all  humanity!     How  did  his 
wonted  humour  of  ironical  reserve,  his  old  habits 
of  playful  fencing  with  odd  questions  and  of 
puzzling  changes  firom  the  comio  to  the  grave 
countenance,  melt  while  his  friends  were  weeping, 
and  pass  into  that  swelling  tide  of   wild  and 
visionary  talk,  so  unlike  his  ordinary  plain  sense, 
upon  which  he  litted  and  carried  along  their  as- 
tonished minds  far  out  of  the  personal  tribulations 
of  the  present  moment  up  into  tlie  region  of  the 
eternal  ideas,  and  within  but  a  short  distance  of 
the  footstool  of  Him  "  whose  kingdom  is  where 
time  and  space  are  not."    He  told  tbem  of  the 
littleness  and  lowness  of  this  world.     The  ground 
we  tread  upon  is  not  spacious ;  it  is  not  the  surface 
of  the  globe ;  it  is  only  the  bottom  of  a  hole, 
fiUed  with  air,  as  the  sea  is  a  hole  filled  with 
water.      We  look   up  through  the  transparent 
liquid,  and  see  the  stars.    But  if  like  a  swimming 
fij^  we  could  rise  to  the  top  of  that  sea  of  air, — 
as  I,  Socrates,  am  about  to  do  when  I  leave  you, 
— we  should  see  the  real  surface  of  this  earthly 
globe,  and  its  extent;   every  colour,   there,  is 
brighter  thftn  ever  we  saw,  for  the  atmosphere  is 
ether,  and  our  air  is  as  water  to  it,  flowing  around 
that  land,  as  the  sea  flows  around  ours.    And  all 
its  stones  are  jewels,  and  the  trees  are  very  fine, 
and  both  men  and  beasts  live  long  with  no  disease, 
because  the  seasons  are  favourably  tempered  there ; 
and  in  that  pure  ether  men  possess  a  clearer  sense 
of  sight  and  hearing  and  intelligence,  as  the  air  is 
more  clear  than  water ;  sun,  moon,  and  stars  are 
beheld  by  them  immediately,  and  the  rest  of  their 
comfort  is  agreeable  to  this.    He  told  them  of 
other  cavities  in  the  real  globular  universe,  beside 
thia  one  in  which  mankind  are  dwelling ;  and  of 
the  deepest  cavity,  Tartarus;  and  of  the  interior 


of  that  sphere,  with  its  volcanic  spasms  working 
incessantly,  as  in  a  mighty  force  pump,  the  huge 
body  of  water  up  and  down  for  ever  in  the  central 
abyss,  and  of  the  everlasting  current  of  rivers 
thence  proceeding  out  around  the  earth,  with  ser- 
pentine meanderings;  sad  Acheron  which  loses 
its  sullen  flow  in  the  marshy  lake,  where  the  souls 
of  most  of  departed  mortals  assemble  to  await 
the  appointed  time  of  their  return  into  human 
life ;  and  the  river  which  passes  through  a  place  of 
fire,  Phlegethon,  thence  boiling  in  its  miry  channel 
until  the  hot  cataract  of  its  immeasurable  volume 
of  waters,  a  steaming  Niagara,  plunges  over  the 
brink  of  the  Tartarean  pit ;  and  the  black  river 
Styx,  which  is  endowed  with  fearful  spells ;  and 
"  Cocytus,  named  of  wailing."  He  told  them  of 
the  multitude  of  souls,  who  are  conducted  to 
Acheron  each  one  by  his  attendant  spirit  after 
death,  and  are  there  divided  according  to  their 
holy  or  sinful  life ;  the  ordinary  sort  of  men  to 
undergo  the  prescribed  purgution  for  their  second 
entrance  into  this  world ;  the  reprobate  murderers 
and  sacrilegious  to  be  hurled  into  Tartarus  for 
ever ;  and  those  of  a  giievous  but  not  incurable 
wickedness,  after  falling  into  Tartarus  and  being 
tormented  for  one  year,  to  be  thrown  up  again  by 
the  discriminating  wave,  and  carried  along  by  the 
streams  of  Cocytus  and  Phlegethon  till  they  pass 
by  the  Acherusian  shore  where  stand  the  persons 
whom  they  have  injured.  *  There  they  cry  out 
and  call  upon  those  whom  they  have  oflended  or 
killed,  and  implore  these  to  allow  them  to  come 
out ;  and  if  they  can  persuade  these,  they  come 
out  and  cease  from  their  woes ;  but  if  not,  they 
are  carried  all  round  again.'*  But  those  who  are 
well-disposed,  released  trom  these  places  below 
the  earth,  as  from  prisons,  arrive  at  the  clear 
habitations  above;  and  of  them,  **  those  who  are 
duly  purified  with  wisdom  live  without  the  fleshy 
body  for  the  rest  of  time,  and  inhabit  mansions 
yet  more  beautiful  than  the  others,  which  it  is 
not  easy,  nor  is  there  time  for  me  now  to  describe." 

We  smile  at  this  cosmology,  which  excited  the 
wonder  of  Simias  and  Ceges,  and  made  them  for- 
get their  grief.  But  their  considerate  and  sym- 
pathising teacher  knew  what  he  was  doing  with 
them;  and  after  having  indulged  their  Grecian 
fancy  with  this  sublime  creation  of  his  admirable 
ingenuity,  how  adroitly  he  then  dissipates  the 
mythological  fabric,  and  stamps  the  spiritual 
truth  it  was  intended  to  embody !  "To  affirm 
positively,  that  those  things  are  in  fact  such  as  I 
have  described,  does  not  become  any  rational  man ; 
but  that  either  the^,  or  sotne  other  things  of  that 
kindy  do  really  exists  concerning  our  souls  and 
their  future  dwelling,  since  it  appears  that  the 
soul  is  an  immortal  thing, -^—  this  does  seem  to  me 
right,  and  worth  risking,  in  the  belief  that  such 
is  the  truth ;  for  the  chance  of  it  is  beautiful,  and 
with  it  all  the  circumstances  must  surely  har- 
monise." 

We  have  not  yet  done  with  the  diversity  of 
conjectures  by  which  the  serious,  and  fables  by 
which  the  fanciful  minds  of  every  age  have  en- 
deavoured to  form  a  representation  of  those  un- 
disooverable   oircumetanceB  of  the  life  to  oome. 
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We  have  Kifherto  been  detained  among  the  super- 
stitionB  and  uncertain  wisdom  of  the  Gentile 
world,  and  haye  not  yet  required  the  guidance  of 
our  French  authorities  who  are  to  show  us  the 
legendary  stores  of  medieeyal  Catholicism.  Yet 
we  cannot  forbear  another  retrospectiye  glance. 
We  are  writing  on  Christmas  Eve,  and  hear  the 
fbmiliar. carol  of  children's  yoices  at  the  house- 
door.  We  remember  all  that,  and  we  cherish 
the  beautiful  history  and  the  comfortable  message. 
But  we  find  an  interest  unspeakably  affecting  in 
these  intuitions  of  a  spiritual  philosophy  by  which 
the  wise  and  yirtuous  heathen,  who  never  pos- 
sessed a  church  in  their  priesthood,  nor  found  a  re- 
velation in  their  obscure  history,  were  fortified  to 
endure  the  same  experience  of  life  and  death 
which  we  and  our  posterity  must  endure  like- 
wise. 


**  And  solemn  before  us 
Veiled,  the  dark  portal, 
Goal  of  all  mortal ; 
Stars  sileDt  o'er  us, 
Graves  under  us  silent 

But  heard  are  the  voices, 
Heard  are  the  ages, 
Of  heroes  and  sages, 
Clioose  well !  your  choice  is 
Brief,  and  yet  endless ! 

Here,  eyes  do  regard  you 
From  Eternity's  stillness ; 
Here  is  all  fulness, 
Ye  brave,  to  reward  you ; 
Work,  and  despair  not !  " 

For  what  does  Socrates  say  ?     ''  The  oontest  is 
noble,  and  the  hope  is  great." 

(To  he  continued,) 
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Among  the  modem  derelopments  of  superstition, 
there  are  few  about  which  so  little  is  known,  and 
none  more  deserving  of  attention,  than  the  Ma- 
hommedanism  of  the  nineteenth  century — Mor- 
monism.  Comparatively  little  understood  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  at  least,  it  is  still  a  great  fact. 
In  the  opinion  of  something  like  a  million  of  our 
own  race  there  is  a  Smith  among  the  prophets, 
and  a  revelation  from  on  high  so  recent  as  to  bear 
upon  the  events  of  yesterday;  a  revelation  so 
exceedingly  convenient,  too,  as  to  save  all  who 
believe  in  it  the  trouble  of  thinking  about  the 
duty  of  to-day,  or  speculating  about  that  of  to- 
morrow. Eidiculous  as  it  may  seem  to  somie,  the 
faith  according  to  Joe  Smith,  is  not  to  be  ridi- 
culed. A  thing  which  binds  together  thousands 
of  men  and  women  sufficiently  sensible  to  attend 
to  the  ordinary  business  of  life,  and  which  has 
not  prevented  them  from  doing  so  very  success- 
fully, is  not  to  be  either  "pooh  poohed,"  or 
laughed  out  of  court.  The  fact  is,  Mormonism 
has  become  a  power  in  the  Western  Bepublic ; 
a  power  which  is  being  increased,  too,  by  acces- 
sions from  among  ourselves ;  and  however  some 
may  have  made  up  their  minds  regarding  it,  far 
too  little  is  known  about  it.  Its  origin  and  early 
history  are,  of  course,  no  mystery.  Everybody 
has  some  idea  of  the  events  connected  with  its 
^ist  manifestations  in  the  western  States  of 
America,  and  prettv  ccwrect  information  regard- 
ing it  up  to  tiie  death  of  its  founder  is  easily 
obtained.  The  sad  end  of  the  prophetic  publican 
resulting,  we  are  disposed  to  think,  frx>m  a  fanati- 
cism in  every  respect  as  bad,  if  not  worse,  than 
his  own,  is  a  point  about  which  abundant  know- 
ledge has  been  formshed  to  the  world.  The  sub- 
sequent history  and  present  state  of  his  sect,  how- 
ever, Bxe  subjects  ei  fat  grosfter  interest,  and 
upon  wbidi  very  lit(ie<hatbF0lisible  has  y«t  been 


obtained.  And  this  is  very  easily  accounted  for, 
when  we  know  that  the  most  popular,  and,  until 
very  recently,  the  only  book,  which  professed  to 
give  anything  like  complete  information  on  the 
habits  and  belief  of  the  Mormons,  was  the  work 
of  a  gentleman  whose  opportunities  of  becoming  ae- 
quainted  with  themmust  have  been  exceedingly  few, 
fdl  his  information  being  avowedly  obtained  from 
the  writings  of  either  '*  Saints,"  or  "  Qentiles," 
to  whom  ^e  city  at  the  base  of  the  Wahaatoh 
mountains  was  as  yet  the  land  of  promise.  Let 
it  not  be  thought,  however,  that  we  have  any  in- 
tention of  undervaluing  such  information  as  is 
thus  given.  On  the  contrary,  we  shall  infer  that 
the  reader  has  obtained  from  the  source  aboTe*> 
mentioned,  or  from  a  somewhat  similar  one^  such 
an  idea  of  tlie  Mormon  doctrines  as  may  interest 
him  in  a  few  facts  respecting  their  location  and 
their  habits,  which  have  been  obtained  from  an. 
observation  of  them  during  a  month's  sojourn  in 
the  ''  State  of  the  Honey  Bee,"  the  ra&ier  po* 
etical  name  which  the  more  sentimental  among 
the  **  Saints "  have  given  to'  the  territory  they 
inhabit;  and  which  wiLL  be  found  set  down  in 
the  latest  map  of  America  as  the  State  of  Utah. 

It  is  scarcely  seven  years  since  the  Hegira 
of  the  Monnons  took  place ;  and  certainly  lew 
even  among  the  **  Saints "  themselves,  had  frdtk 
enough  to  believe  that  their  weary  and  forlorn 
wanderings  among  the  deserts  of  tibe  Far  West 
were  so  soon  to  terminate  in  a  settlemeiit  npon  m 
spot  of  ttke  earth's  surface  so  peculiarly  adapted 
for  the  d0vel<^ment  of  their  eoergy,  and  their 
defence  from  persecution.  Driven  from  State  to 
State,  and  building  their  temple  at  Navoo,  as 
the  Jews  did  of  old,  with  weap^in  tiieir hands, 
they  had  no  hope  of  pease  asiong  tlie  abodes  of 
civilised  men.  Although  it  m«st  be  admitted 
that  many  of  the  statsmsnts 
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aadd  to  their  prejudioe  rest  on  no  yery  solid 
foandation,  it  is  obyioos  that  meekness  was  not  a 
Tirtae  practised  by  the  saints.     They  had  an  un- 
fbrttinate  habit  of  interfering  with  the  worldly 
not  less  than  the  spiritual  business  of  other  peo- 
ple, and  the  result  was,  that  each  place  of  their 
Gojonm  became  rather  too  hot  for  them.     This 
ardour  was  a  good  deal  cooled,  however,  after  the 
death  of  the  Prophet  Joe,  and  we  are  by  nO  means 
rare  that  their  faith  would  have  stood  a  much 
longer  trial  amid  the  pathless  prairies.     Happily 
the  oasis  was  reached  just  in  time  to  reanimate 
their  belief  in  the  special  guidance  of  heaven, 
and  in  their  selection,   as  the  conservators   of 
the  trae  Mth,  firom  among  the  rest  of  mankind. 
At  first  sight,  it  is  true,  the  great  basin  which 
they  are  fast  beautifying  could  scarcely  be  con- 
sidered so  very  inviting,  as  the  more  enthusiastic 
of  their  community  had  been  led  to  anticipate ; 
but  it  was  a  shelter  which  nature  afforded  them, 
a  place  of  refuge  where  great  mountain  ranges 
shut  them  in,  where  there  was  nothing  to  invite 
the  squatter,  and  where,  it  is  believed,  the  feet  of 
white  men  had  seldom,  if   ever,  trode  before. 
Thou^  altogether  peculiar  in  its  character,  the 
Beenery  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake   Valley,   amid 
which  the  Mormons  halted  in  July,  1846,  is  not 
without  a  certain  beauty.     To  the  traveller  wea- 
ried with  long  day's  rides  or  marches  over  the 
Indian  territory,  from  Fort  Levenworth  on  the 
Missonii,  and  suffering  all  the  hardships  of  peri- 
lous journey,  dried  buffalo  beef,  and  that  longing 
for  the  common  comforts  of  a  quiet  fireside,  that 
so  often  seizes  one  amid  sQenes  the  most  sublime, 
thare  is  an  unspeakable  solace  afforded  now  by  the 
sight  of  human  dwellings,  other  than  of  the  wig- 
wam shape,  such  as  meet  his  view  as  he  gazes 
down  between  the  mountains.     The  Mormons,  of 
eourae,  saw  nothing  of  this;    but  still  we  can 
easily  imagine  that  the  aspect  of  the  valley  was 
sqphi-As  to  cheer  them.    The  first  characteristic  of 
its  soenery  which  must  have  struck  them,  for  it 
impresses  the  traveller  yet,  is  its  mysteriousness. 
The  term  is  too  general  to  express  the  feeling ; 
bat  it  is  tiie  only  <Hie  we  can  think  of.     It  is  not 
that  the  singular  combination  of  fertility  and 
steiility,  of  long  reaches  covered  with  enow,  and  hot 
sfmngs,  from  which  you  see  the  vapour  ascending 
at  an  immense  distance,  is  pervaded  by  a  silence,  an 
niter  Imieliness,  which  mere  half- holiday  truants 
know  nothing  about.      One  becomes  pretty  fa- 
miliar witli  the  silence  which  fills  the  vast  Ame- 
rican wilderness  like  a  spirit,  when  he  has  toiled 
over  them  week  by  week.     He  can  seldom  miss 
some  object  calculated  to  awaken  curiosity,  or 
r^ere  the  tedium  of  his  march.     A  herd  of  buf- 
&loes  seem  in  the  far  distance  like  so  many  daric 
spots  on  the  deepening  purple  expanse;  a  dead 
lodge  with  the  bfeaehing  bones  end  rotting  robe 
of  an  Indiankmter  therein;  or  a  band  of  misera- 
bk  Sed  Men  gliding  along  a  river  side,  like  the 
i^iosts  of  their  once  powerful  and  noble  tribes, 
will  suffice  fair  entertunment  or  sensation,  where 
8Dch  things  are  somewhat  rare  in  their  more  ex- 
dtiiig  £xnii8.     Toa  see  nothing  of  this  in  the 
nihy^  Ifae  Great  Salt  Lake,  if  yon  ea&  imagine 


the  homes  and  herds  of  its  new  occupants,  clns« 
tered  in  one  spot,  removed.  As  far  as  the  eye 
can  see  stretches  the  still  waters,  with  its  islands 
now  rising  almost  perpendicularly  from  its  bosom 
to  a  height,  which  even  the  skiey  peaks  of  the 
Wahsatch  mountains  do  not  prevent  you  firom  being 
surprised  with,  and  again  running  in  towards  the 
mainland  in  long  narrow  strips,  like  streaks  of 
sand.  The  level  character  of  the  plains  around 
the  margin  of  the  lake,  too,  serve  to  give  it  a  very 
peculiar  appearance.  Broad  fields  of  yellow 
mud  are  seen  to  lie  for  miles  along  its  waters, 
like  a  wide  sea-shore  from  which  the  tide  has 
receded ;  while  in  another  direction,  the  eye  is 
arrested  by  what  seems  to  be  a  vast  plain  of  snow, 
so  dazzlingly  white  that  the  sight  is  wearied  by 
it.  On  that  plain  lies  a  crust  of  salt,  differing  in 
almost  no  respect  from  that  with  which  a  London 
Alderman  seasons  his  beef,  and  beneath  it  is  a  rich 
soil,  which  may  yet  do  as  much  for  the  citizens 
of  Utah  as  the  mines  beyond  the  Bierra  Nevada 
could  do.  A  great  many  tracts  of  land  running 
west  and  northward  from  the  Great  Bait  Lake,  are 
exceedingly  fertile;  and  the  Mormons  have  al** 
ready  begun  to  cultivate  them  to  a  large  extent. 
Everything  in  the  territory  is  on  a  gigantic  scale, 
and  the  natural  features  are  of  so  varied  a  cha-» 
racter  that  we  know  of  almost  no  other  region 
in  which  the  extremes  of  climate  are  so  apparent. 
The  Salt  Lake  itself  is  a  particularly  interesting 
feature  of  the  vast  landscape.  A  survey  of  it, 
made  by  the  engineering  officers  of  the  United 
States  Government,  brought  out  some  curious  fiicts 
respecting  its  properties  and  the  nature  of  the 
surrounding  district.  The  water  is  intensely  salt 
and  intensely  cold,  possessing,  like  the  Bead  Bea, 
the  power  of  floating  heavy  bodies  to  such  a  de* 
gree,  that  we  have  been  told  that  it  is  impossible 
without  a  very  considerable  effort,  to  keep  the 
shoulders  under  water  while  the  body  floats  upon 
it.  Of  this,  however,  we  cannot  speak  except 
fh)m  mere  report,  bathing  in  its  briny  flood  being 
alike  a  perilous  and  an  unpleasant  operation.  It 
is  obvious,  we  think,  that  this  vast  territory,  of 
which  so  littie  has  hitherto  been  known,  and 
the  resources  of  which  cannot  possibly  be  de« 
voloped  for  generations,  is  the  bed  of  what  has 
been  a  vast  inland  sea,  stretching  from  the  base 
of  the  Eocky  Mountains  to  within  a  compara- 
tively short  distance  of  the  Pacific.  The  formation 
of  the  rocks  around  the  Salt  Lake  and  of  the  islands 
amid  its  waters,  seems  to  countenance  this  sup- 
position, and  in  fiict  it  appears  to  be  pretty  evi- 
dent, from  the  tide  marks  still  visible,  both  upon 
the  surrounding  peaks  and  the  highest  of  the 
islands,  that  ere  the  latter  had  appeared  above  the 
surface  of  the  water,  the  former  rose  directly  up 
from  it,  as  the  bold  towering  masses  of  Gunnison's 
Island  and  Oarrington's  Island  now  do.  Here, 
then,  the  slow  and  silent  processes  of  Nature  have 
for  ages  been  preparing  an  abode  for  man,  and  it 
is  a  somewhat  notable  circumstance  that  a  com- 
munity so  singular  in  its  character  as  tihat  of  th^ 
Mormons,  should  have  been  the  first  to  profit  by 
the  fertile  portions  of  the  region,  and  the  first  to 
attract  attention  at  once  to  its  curious  features, 
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and  its  importance  in  connection  with  a  direct 
communication  between  the  Western  States  of 
the  Kepublic  and  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 

The  Mormon  settlements,  for  there  are  now 
several  of  them  between  the  spot  at  which  they 
planted  their  first  stake,  and  the  little  Lake  Utah, 
about  forty  miles  farther  down  the  valley,  are 
chiefly  distingfuished  by  the  air  of  comfort  which 
pervades  them.  If  cleanliness  really  be  akin  to 
godliness,  the  "  Saints**  may  be  considered  saints 
indeed ;  for,  so  far  as  the  laws  of  the  community 
bear  upon  the  physical  condition  of  the  people, 
they  must  certainly  be  considered  in  the  highest 
degree  wise  and  beneficial  in  their  operation.  It 
is,  no  doubt,  a  much  more  easy  thing  to  begin 
well  in  such  matters  —  to  establish  a  settlement 
on  a  spot  where  there  is  every  facility  for  encou- 
raging cleanliness,  than  it  is  to  operate,  by  any 
enactment  whatever,  upon  a  community  huddled 
together  in  the  streets  of  an  old  city.  But  the 
wonder  is,  that  the  Mormons,  thousands  of  whom 
must  have  emigrated  from  the  dirtiest  parts  of 
our  manufacturing  towns,  have  been  converted  to 
a  fastidiously  cleanly  people.  The  plan  of  their 
first  City^of  Desiret,  or  Jerusalem,  as  the  more 
mystical  among  them  call  it,  provided  expressly 
for  the  preservation  of  that  freshness  and  natural 
purity  which  its  founders  procured  when  the  site 
was  chosen.  The  houses  are  all  built  at  some 
little  distance  from  each  other;  and  the  water  of 
the  river,  which  flows  through  the  valley,  has 
been  conveyed  into  the  city  for  sanitary  as  well 
as  agricultural  purposes.  One  could  scarcely,  of 
course,  expect  to  meet  with  squalor  and  filth  in  a 
community  not  yet  settled  for  more  than  six  years 
in  their  new  abode ;  but  you  do  not  even  meet 
with  a  single  indication  of  poverty.  Among  other 
wise  measures  originally  adopted  for  the  regulation 
of  the  social  state,  a  pauper  fund  was  collected 
shortly  after  the  city  had  been  founded,  but  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  and  these  of  a  very  doubt- 
ful character,  there  were  no  claimants  upon  it. 
Industry  is  steadily  pursued;  and  there  is  a 
general  desire  felt  to  extend  the  boundaries  of 
their  settlement,  by  the  reclamation  of  land  which 
only  requires  preparation  in  order  to  prove  highly 
productive.  Intemperance  is  little  known  among 
them,  a  circumstance  which  may  seem  strange 
when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  converts  have 
chiefly  been  from  among  the  lower  orders.  It 
must  also  bo  remembered,  however,  that  the  great 
distance  at  which  the  city  is  situated  from  any  of 
the  American  States  renders  it  extremely  difficult 
to  obtain  the  means  of  grati^ing  propensities 
which,  in  confonnity  to  the  precepts  of  the 
"  Latter  Day  "  church,  may  not  have  altogether 
been  eradicated.  There  is  no  express  prohibition 
of  intoxicating  liquors  in  the  Book  of  Doctrines ; 
and  Smith  was  not  only  a  vendor  of  these 
himself,  but  imbibed  the  spirit  much  more  fre- 
quently, we  should  imagine,  than  he  received  it 
in  the  religious  sense.'  The  fact  is,  we  ai'e  dis- 
posed to  regard  the  Mormon  community  as  fur- 
nishing an  illustration  of  how  easily  such  luxuries 
may  be  dispensed  with  in  circumstances  which 
placed  those  of  a  more  healthy  character  within 


reach.  There  is  no  lack  of  excitement  am6ng^ 
them,  and  yet,  during  our  sojourn  in  the  City  of 
the  Great  Salt  Lake,  there  was  only  one  occasion 
on  which  stimulating  drinks  were  placed  before 
the  guests,  and  that,  it  may  be  added,  was  in  the 
abode  of  a  "  Grentile,"  not  of  a  "  Saint."  Mem- 
bers of  the  community  were  present,  no  doubt, 
and  more  than  one  of  them  suffered  from  the 
effects  of  a  long  abstinence,  and  a  pretty  steady 
application  to  good  Scotch  whiskey  punch,  but 
this  was  altogether  an  exceptional  case.  The 
Mormons  of  all  classes  are  fond  of  amusement; 
and  more  information  respecting  their  habits  and 
doctrines  may  be  obtained  amid  the  chattering  of 
an  evening  party  than  from  the  lips  of  their 
governor  and  high  priest,  Mr.  Brigham  Young. 
It  was  at  one  of  these  that  we  first  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  the  effect  of  their  peculiar 
code  of  morality.  The  entertainment  was  given 
in  the  house  of  a  *^  Saint,"  who  had  once  been 
rather  a  notorious  sinner  in  the  matter  of  bank- 
ruptcy in  a  town  in  the  north  of  England,  but 
now  occupied  a  prominent  position  among  the 
converts,  and  had  every  expectation  of  being  ele- 
vated to  the  dignity  of  the  eldership  when  the 
first  opportunity  offered.  This  gentleman's  abode 
was  a  commodious  and  tasteful  one ;  for  his  first 
expedient  after  settling  was  to  take  a  wife  from 
among  the  faithful,  and  this  lady,  a  person  of  con- 
siderable attainments  and  of  excellent  taste,  had 
obviously  made  it  her  study  to  keep  her  husband 
faithful  to  his  new  opinions,  by  making  his  home  a 
comfortable  and  a  happy  one.  As  the  company  as- 
sembled, the  writer  was,  of  course,  introduced 
from  time  to  time  to  the  several  members  of  it.  The 
fair  sex  greatly  preponderated,  and  most  of  them 
were  young.  The  majority  were  married  ladies, 
however ;  for  after  being  introduced  to  several  of 
them,  it  struck  us  that  there  must  be  quite  a 
surpiising  number  of  persons  of  the  same  name 
brought  together  into  so  small  a  circle.  After 
being  twice  introduced  to  Mrs.  K.,  and  seeing  both 
of  these  ladies  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  the 
confused  impression  of  some  mistake  having  oc- 
curred rendered  us  quite  uncomfortable.  Poly- 
gamy among  the  Mormons  was  then  only  a  matter 
of  report  to  us  (we  had  only  been  four  days  in  the 
city),  and  it  was  not  until  we  liad  danced  with 
the  third  Mrs.  11.  that  we  made  the  acquaintance 
of  her  loving  spouse,  and  found  that  there  was 
still  another  lady  bearing  his  name  who  was  not 
present.  The  saints  do  not  openly  advocate  poly- 
gamy as  a  part  of  their  creed ;  and,  at  one  time, 
they  even  denied  that  it  existed  among  them  at 
all.  "Now,  however,  it  is  admitted,  and,  on  the 
strength  of  a  revelation,  has  assumed  something 
like  a  religious  aspect.  We  learned  from  a  con- 
versation with  brother  Whitner,  a  man  of  more 
than  the  average  amount  of  intelligence,  that 
every  man  wedded  to  one  wife  may  have  otliers 
**  sealed"  to  him;  that  is,  after  the  consent  of  the 
lady  has  been  obtained,  an  application  is  made  to 
the  President -Governor,  who,  in  a  rite  prescribed 
in  a  portion  of  the  "  Book  of  Ordinances,"  which 
has  not  been  printed,  "  seals"  her  to  him,  and 
she  is  thereafter  entitled  to  be  considered  as  in 
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every  sense  his  wife.     We  could  not  find  that  this 
"  sealing,*'  or  "  spiritual  wife  system,"  affected  in 
any  degree  the  relation  of  the  sexes.     Judging 
from  the  members  of  a  Mormon  household,  there 
seemed  to  be  no  more  spirituality  about  the  mar- 
riage with  the  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  wife  than 
with  the  first.     It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things 
to  be  supposed  that  such  a  system  as  this  can  be 
productiye  of  harmony.     There  was  certainly  far 
less  fiunily  discord  than  we  could  have  expected, 
had  we  kno-vi^  the  workings  of  this  part  of  the 
Mormonite  code  of  morals  before ;  but  we  are  dis- 
posed to   think  that  the  fact  of  jealousies  and 
jarringa  being  little  seen,  may  be  attributed  to  the 
strictness  with  which  the  husband  maintains  autho- 
rity over  his  fireside  circle.     In  this  f  espect,  as  in 
not  a  few  others,  there  is  a  very  close  analogy 
between  the  Moslems  and  the  Saints  of  the  Latter 
Bay.  Making  the  due  allowance  for  the  difference 
of  race  and  customs,  the  females  of  the  one  are 
not  in  a  worse  position  than  those  of  the  other. 
There  is  another  feature  of  the  Mormonite  poly- 
gamy which  tends  to  illustrate  its  unnatural  and 
baneful  character.     The  President-Governor  has 
the  power  of  "  sealing*'  any  woman  whom  he  may 
select  as  a  helpmate  upon  a  member  of  the  church. 
This  is  called  the  "  Blessing  of  Jacob, '*  and  it  is 
not  at  all  difficult  to  imagine  circumstances  in 
which  it  may  be  anything  but  a  blessing  to  those 
on  whom  it  is  conferred.     Mr.  Young,  the  '*  Lion 
of  Uie  Lord,"  as  ho  is  called  among  the  faithful, 
has  thus  the  power  of  dispensing  with  the  ordi- 
nary fonnalities  of  wooing,  and  of  sealing  to  him- 
self any  lady  whom  he  may  choose  to  place  in  his 
seraglio.     If  this  privilege  has  not  been  productive 
of  the  most  outrage  )us  immorality,  it  is  more 
owing  to  the  prudence  of  the  individual  who  pos- 
sesses it,  than  to  the  system  which  enables  him  to 
exerciso  it.     It  may  be  easily  seen  that  this  is  a 
most  monstrous  state  of  things^  and  must  eventu- 
ally lead  to  excesses  of  the  very  worst  natui'e. 
But  we  have  said  that  polygamy  is  made  to  as- 
sume a  religious  aspect  among   these   singular 
people.     They  believe  that  no  woman  can  enter 
heaven  without  the  man;  in  short,  it  may  be  said, 
that  Mormonism  altogether  repudiates  old  maid- 
ism,   except  in  very  special  circumstances,   for 
which  a  direct  revelation  is  provided.     The  conse- 
quence of  this  is,  that  every  female  not  disposed 
of  can,  by  proper  arrangements,  demand  to  be 
married  or  ''sealed;"  can,  in  short,   demand  a 
husband.    There  is  a  sort  of  perpetual  leap-year, 
therefore,  and  that  too  in  the  very  strictest  sonse 
of  the  privil^e  supposed  to  belong  to  the  fair-sex 
at  that  period.     "We  had  no  opportunity  of  either 
seeing  or  ascertaining  the  effect  of  this ;  but  we 
leave  our  readers  to  suppose  what  it  may  be. 

The  Saints  are  never  at  a  loss  for  ailments 
and  Scripture  warrants  in  justification  of  poly- 
gamy. Although  it  is  a  subject  which  they  do 
not  care  to  talk  about  in  the  presence  of  a  ''  Gen- 
tile, **  we  have  heard  all  sorts  of  proofs  in  sup- 
port of  its  being  a  Divine  ordinance,  from  the 
original  command  to  multiply  and  replenish  the 
earth,  down  to  the  example  of  the  patriarchs. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  the  reasoning  on  the  subject 


assumes  the  character  of  downright  blasphemy; 
but  nature  itself  is  the  best  witness  against  it. 
If  the  Mormon  females  are  not  more  immoral  in 
their  ordinary  conduct  than  those  of  other  nations, 
their  children  are  certainly  the  least  child-like  of 
any  we  have  seen.  We  have  often  tried  to  ima- 
gine what  the  next  generation  will  be,  if  this 
unnatural  system  is  continued ;  and,  indeed,  it  is 
obvious,  from  the  want  of  restraint,  and  still  more 
from  the  want  of  proper  training,  that  those  young 
persons  whose  rudeness  and  impertinence  are  the 
scandal  of  the  community,  must  either  be  the 
means  of  breaking  it  up  altogether,  or  of  neces- 
sitating a  complete  revolution. 

Those  who  may  visit  the  City  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake  will  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  all  the  re« 
ports  of   Mormonite   profiigacy  and  fanaticism 
current  in  the  Western  States  of  America  with 
the  quiet,  orderly,  and  common-sense  character  of 
its  inhabitants.     They  have  been  accused  of  almost 
every  crime,  and  we  believe  it  is  pretty  well  au- 
thenticated that  both  in  Ohio  and  in  Illinois  the 
example  of  the  prophet  Joe  in  taking  liberties 
with  the  Decalogue  was  very  generally  followed. 
As  their  number  increased  they  became  haughty 
to  their  opponents,  and  frequently  attempted  to 
carry  out  their  projects  with  a  high  hand.     Now, 
however,  there  is  nothing  of  this  kind.      We 
could  scarcely  have  conceived  it  possible,  indeed, 
that  such  a  large  community,  formed  chiefly  of 
persons  belonging  to  the  lower  orders  of  society, 
and  very  imperfectly  educated,  could  have  pre- 
sented so  favourable  an  appearance ;  and  this  too 
with  all  the  licence  which  their  laws  allow.    Mr. 
Young,  the  successor  of  the  prophet  Smith,  de- 
serves credit  for  much  of  this.     He  is  a  person  of 
a  totally   different    character  from  the    fanatic 
founder  of  Mormonism;    and  had  the  powerful 
position  he  now  occupies  been  filled  by  the  Rig- 
dons  and  Pratts,  the  half-crazy  coadjutors  of  Smith, 
the  sect  would  never  have  assumed  the  appearance 
which  it  now  presents.     Brigham  Young  is  a  man 
of  prudence,  who  contrives  that  all  the  "  revela- 
tions ''  of  which  he  is  the  medium  shall  be  those 
of  sound  policy.     He  is  essentially  a  man  of  the 
world,  preaches  rather  eloquently,  talks  sensibly, 
and  drives  as  good  a  bargain  as  the  "cutest" 
Yankee  who  visits  him.     His  appointment  by  the 
United  States  government  as  chief  of  the  State  of 
Utah  was  dictated  by  wise  policy.     'No  other 
could  have.filled  that  office,  in  fact ;  and  whatever 
may  ultimately  be  the  effect  of  the  close  union  of 
Church  and  State  in  the  Mormon  city,  at  present 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  contributes  to  the  pre- 
servation of  order  in  a  very  great  degree.     Mr. 
Young  is  not,  generally  speaking,  a  controversialist 
in  his  discourses,  altibough  we  have  frequently 
heard  him  expound  with  considerable  ability  the 
cardinal  points  of  his  faith.     Everyone  in  the 
State  is  understood,  however,  to  be  acquainted 
with  these ;  and  while  a  certain  portion  of  what 
is  revealed  from  time  to  time  is  only  known  to* 
the  elders  of  the  church,  the  missionaries  are 
thoroughly  instructed  in  all  matters  pertaining  to 
their  office,  and  are  men  of  g^at  zeal  and  perse- 
verance.    Through  their  labours    in    England, 
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America^  Francei  Germany,  Eussia,  India,  and 
even  in  China  and  some  of  the  islands  of  the  Pa- 
cific, large  numbers  are  being  continually  added 
to  the  community,  and  the  cities  at  the  base  of 
the  Bocky  Mountains  are  rapidly  increasing  in 
population.  Twelve  months  ago  it  was  computed 
at  about  200,000,  and  the  "Saints"  throughout 
the  world  must  number  at  least  300,000  more. 
They  emigrate  to  the  Great  Salt  Lake  in  large 
companies,  and  are  enabled  to  do  so  by  assistance 
from  the  authorities.  What  ideas  of  the  settle- 
ment these  parties  may  have  formed,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say ;  but  during  our  brief  stay  in  the 
territory  several  of  them  set  out  for  California, 
either  allured  by  the  brilliant  prospect  held  out 
there,  or  disgusted  with  experiences  which  were 
other  than  they  had  expected.  Previous  to  our 
departure  for  St.  Louis  with  a  company  of  trap- 
peip,  all  of  whom  entertained  a  thorough  antipathy 
to  the  Mormons  and  their  mode  of  life,  we  ascer- 
tained that  an  effort  was  about  to  be  made  by  the 
government  of  Utah  to  organise  a  regular  system 
of  emigration  from  Europe  to  the  sJiores  of  the 
Pacific,  and  from  thence  to  the  cities  of  the  Salt 
Lake  Valley,  by  which  the  hardships  of  the  long 
journey  over  the  prairies  would  be  avoided ;  and 
it  is  to  be  expected  that  this  will  tend  greatly  to 
increase  the  population  and  to  overcome  the  scruples 
of  converts  in  distant  parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  foregoing  observations  we  have  pur- 
posely abstained  from  any  reference  to  the  re- 
ligious belief  of  the  Mormons,  inferring  that  it 
most  now  be  pretty  generally  known  from  the 
works  tliat  have  appeared  upon  the  subject  in  this 


country.  It  is  a  tissue  of  ludicrous  absurditiea 
and  most  pernicious  errors,  errors  springing  from  a 
low  state  of  morality,  as  much  as  from  ignorance. 
If  we  separate  from  the  Book  of  Mormon  such 
passages  as  have  been  borrowed  from  our  own 
Bible,  it  is  a  collection  of  worthless  trash,  abun- 
dantly testifying  to  the  ignorance  and  impudence 
of  its  authors,  and  to  the  credulity  of  their  fol- 
lowers. "  The  Book  of  Doctrines  and  Covenants/' 
and  the  other  expository  writings,  canonical  or 
otherwise,  betray  a  lamentable  deficiency  of 
ordinary  intelligence  for  men  who  profess  to  be 
inspired.  We  find,  in  all  that  we  have  seen  at 
least,  the  same  sensuality  which  characterises  their 
code  of  morals.  Though  professing  to  accept  of 
the  ScriptuFCs  as  inspired,  the  mysteries  of  the 
Christian  faith,  not  less  than  the  precepts  of  the 
Hebrew  law,  are  profanely  handled^  and  receive 
gross  interpretations  and, equally  gross  applica'> 
tions.  The  Mormon  creed  is  essentially  material- 
istic, and  such  as  only  the  most  ignorant  and  su* 
perstitious  of  mankind  could  accept.  With  these 
beggarly  elements,  however,  Mormonism  has  be- 
come a  power  in  modern  times.  Its  existence  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  £acts  of  the  nineteentii 
century ;  and  the  combination  of  gross  immorality 
with  fervent  religious  zeel,  acting  upon  society  so 
as  rapidly  to  increase  the  number  of  its  adherents^ 
ia,  perhaps,  as  humiliating  as  it  is  surprising  — 
especially  humiliating  when  we  consider  that,  next 
to  America,  our  own  country  has  frimished  by  far 
the  greatest  number  of  converts,  and  that  the 
sect  may  in  fact  bo  said  to  consist  of  at  iMst 
half-a-nullion  of  the  Anglo  SaKon  race. 
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AX  XKO  POZV. 


"  Fill  the  festal  bowl  still  higher :  John,  more  coals  upon  the  fi-er ! 

Mr.  Featherbee,  I'll  try  another  of  those  ^ime  cigan.'' 

"  Sherry  ?    Ko,  sir !    Sink  your  sherry !    Port's  the  moisture  for  the  merry. 

Lor !    I'm  fond  o'  port,  sir  I    Very !    Mis'r  Chamman,  min'  the  starsi 

Twi-twi-twinkling  on  your  nose,  sir !    Gracious !  wharamany  stars ! " 

'*  I  throw  back  the  imputation !     Sir,  I  tell  you  that  the  nation 
Is  fast  going  to  —  [sensation.]    Have  a  glass  of  bitter  beer ; 

For  it  really  seems  that  salmon  " **  Orrer !  orrer !    Mis'r  Chamman, 

I'll  obleege  you,  and  no  gammon,  with  '  My  heart  bowed  down.* "     "  Hear,  hear !  *' 
*'  He'll  obleege  us,  and  no  gammon,  with  his  heart  bowed  down.'*     **  Hear,  hear ! " 

'  Twaa  a  Board !    Twice  ten  directors,  safe  as  houses,  calm  reflectors — 
Yauxhall  waterworks  mt'jiht  boast  them ;  lis,  in  candour,  might  Yauxhall ; 
Cute  at  business  and  clever  —  keen  the  limpid  vein  to  sever, 
If,  by  fatal  chance,  you  ever  heeded  not  eoUector^s  call— 
Keen  to  cut  your  water  off,  if  heedless  of  collector's  caU. 

And,  their  yearly  labours  ended,  now  their  jocund  epirits  blended 
At  the  feast  of  Bathe  and  Breach,  and  an  unreasonable  flow 
Of  the  caret ullest  selections  fit>m  anonymous  confections  — 
Wines  of  eld  and  wines  of  elder,  rapid  vintages  and  sloe. 
'Wines  at  once  of  eld  «id  elder,  rapid  Tintages  and  doe. 
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And  the  chandeliers  gloved  brightly  o'er  the  camiYal,  and  lightly 

Trilled  the  roundelay,  though  slightly  marred  by  Brown  (who  made  a  row) ; 

Still  jocundity  presided  as  the  midnight  moments  glided, 

Still  with  Cocker  at  the  helm,  and  Calculation  at  the  prow  — 

Cocker  rapping  at  the  helm,  and  Calculation  at  the  prow. 

0  ye  reyellers  unthinking !  hapless  most,  ye  most  unwinking ! 
Scorn  not,  envy  Brown,  fast  sinking  in  oblivion  to  the  floor  ! 
For  in  lull  of  gleeful  clapping,  suddenly  there  came  a  tapping, 
As  of  some  one  loudly  rapping,  rapping  at  the  chamber  door. 
As  of  spirit-rapper  rapping  vigorously  at  the  door. 

''  Cocker !     Cocker !     Surely  that  is  some  one  knocking !"     "  It  the  cat  is  I 

John,  be  good  enough  to  pat  his  back,  and  harmony  restore. 

Sweetly,  tenderly  invoke  him ;  take  a  bottle  then,  and  —  stroke  him !  *' 

Cocker  murmurously  spoke,  impatient  thunders  shook  the  door, 

"  Go  !    Invoke  him,  stroke  him,  choke  him !     Only  poke  him  &om  the  doer ! " 

Scarce  had  Cocker  ceased  to  matter  when  the  lamplight  gan  to  flutter 
With  a  wind ;  and  silence  utter  feast  and  feasters  hovered  o'er. 
Shrieking  gusts  shook  door  and  shutter,  and,  with  an  unearthly  clutter^ 
Came  the  Ghost.     With  nothing  but  a  lily  rohe  de  nuU  —  no  more : 
Stalked  the  grim  and  ghastly  Goblin  in  a  night-gown  —  nothing  more ! 

Not  a  syllable  essayed  he,  not  a  moment  stopped  or  stayed  he, 
But,  as  if  the  bill  were  paid,  he  sat  where  Brown  did  sit  before  — 
Filled  his  glass  to  overflowing,  and,  a  general  glance  bestowing 
From  his  molten  eyes  and  glowing,  ''Keep  it  going,  I  implore  ! 
I'm  your  Goblin  until  crowing ;  keep  it  going,  I  implore  !  " 

Foaming  in  his  fiery  fingers,  little  o'er  the  wine  he  lingers  — 
Swift  the  draught,  for  quick  the  glass  in  beads  pellucid  frets  the  floor ; 
Loud  he  laughs,  and  jokes  infernal  cracks  he,  and  then  bolts  the  kernel^ 
With  "  he !  he's  !  "  tiiat  rend  supernal  Echo  to  the  bosom's  core  — 
With  **  ha !  ha's ! "  that  smite  the  vernal  waiters  to  the  bosom's  core. 

But  the  guests  were  smitten  sorely  with  aflright,  and  some  quite  poorly 
Looked,  while  as  with  wax  of  fiybla  fast  cemented  to  the  chair ; 
Cocker  Jooked  on  Calculation  with  an  eye  of  desperation  — 
Calculation  gazed  on  Cocker  with  uncalculating  stare ; 
And  on  both  the  guests  sat  gaaing  with  uncalculating  stare. 

Then  the  Goblin's  brow  grew  cloudy ;  rising  on  his  legs,  aloud  he 
Swore  'twas  shabby  thus  to  treat  a  colleague  of  the  days  of  yore^ 
And,  his  voice  with  sorrow  shaken,  for  the  woes  his  soul  had  taken^ 
When  abandoned  was  his  bacon  on  the  black  Plutonian  shore. 
Told  the  woes  his  soul  had  taken  on  the  bleak  Plutonian  shore. 

''  Though  unused  to  oratory  ef  a  pubUc  kind,  the  story 
Which,"  quoth  he,  "I  lay  before  ye,  may  be  found  noways  a  bore ! 
Destitute  of  trope  or  figger,  in  its  stem  and  orM  rigger, 
Peblous  Demostheens  no  bigger  could  inflate  the  baleful  store 
Of  the  warning  and  the  terror  in  my  ghostly  bosom's  store. 

''Fresh  from,  fields  of  fasting  fier^  still  I'm  Johns(m,  Jos.,  Esqui^, 

Residential  Director  in  terrestial  days  before : 

Still  I'm  Johnson,  Jos.,  Esqnier ;  and  it  is  my  sole  desier 

To  correct  that  dreadful  liar — "     "  Orrer ! "  sounded  from  the  floor. 

Brown  it  was  still  sounding  order,  still  reclining  on  the  floor. 

"  Gentleman's  a  calling  order !     Let  him,  if  he  will,  record  a 
Protest  for  the  most  mendacious  party  in  historic  lore. 
Anxious  no  one  to  be  rude  to,  it  is  Humour  I  allude  to, 
Which  declared  I  had  absconded  from  the  Yaozhall  reservoir. 
Would —  ah  would  I  had  absconded  from  the  Yauxhall  reservoir !  " 

Paused  the  grieving  Ghost  with  sorrow ;  paused  the  grieving  Ghost  to  bcMTOw 
Handkerchief  of  Brown,  whidi  never  grieving  Ghost  could  e'er  restore. 
Swift  in  flames  the  oambric  leaping,  swift  the  flames  allay  his  weeping  "-^ 
IdddiBgup  the  rapid  teardrops,  hlnHogf  whizzing,  as  they  pour; 
TiU  on  ipiserable  tia4j(^  Tit$i4  tear  ^te«lip9  eea^ 
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But  the  elements  subsided,  then  with  earnestness  decided, 

Then  with  eloquence  Ml  tided,  told  he  all  his  story  o*er, 

Till  no  secret  undivided  in  his  brimming  heart  abided, 

From  the  moment  when  he  glided  from  the  black  Plutonian  shore  — 

From  the  reservoiral  waters  of  the  bleak  Plutonian  shore. 

"  Autumn  evening  soft  and  holy,  autumn  calm  and  melancholyi 
These  subdued  and  held  me  wholly  —  a.  d.  eighteen-forty-four  — 
These  possessed*  me  and  enchained  me,  after  supper,  and  constrained  me 
Forth  to  walk  alone  with  Natur,  as  I  oft  had  done  before  — 
Forth  to  wander  by  the  waters,  after  supper  —  as  before. 

"Beautiftil  as  anythink  along  the  banks  the  waters  tinkle, 
"While  the  firmamental  twinkle  twinkled  all  its  boosom  o*er  — 
Little  tittlebats  a  number  from  their  fundamentul  slumber 
Woke  and  woke  the  placid  pallor  that  the  little  lakelet  wore  — 
Broke  the  dread  and  dreadful  pallor  that  the  treacherous  waters  wore. 

"  Individual  misguided !  wretched  Johnson  Joseph ;  why  did 
I  delay  return  while  glided  calmly  still  the  reservoir  — 
Longer  ponder,  further  wander  to  the  ex-treme  bushes  yonder  ? 
For  sat  Nemesis  thereunder,  with  a  brow  of  brooding  a\vr, 
And  for  me  he  sat  thereunder,  with  a  brooding  brow  of  awr. 

"Not  that  I  foreknew  my  doom,  or  calculated  then  that  Rumour, 
Ere  the  morrow  should  proclaim  me  missing  —  cut  to  come  no  more  ! 
Less,  still  less,  dreamed  I  the  fair  repose  of  waters  culinary 
Should  arise,  and  rage,  and  rear  rebellious  billows  to  the  shore  — 
'Gainst  their  Resident  Director  wreathe  rebellious  to  the  shore. 

"  For  with  sudden  rage  around  me  howled  owdacious  waves,  and  bound  me 
In  their  briny  bonds,  and  drowned  my  cries  for  succour  in  the  roar. 
Succour,  said  I  ?     Ha !  ha !  Sucker !  for  a  man  with  snort  and  cluckor. 
Sucked  within  the  violent  vortex  of  a  roused  reservoir  — 
Slowly  sucked  within  the  violent  vortex  of  a  reservoir ! 

"  Though  exceedingly  I  floundered,  deeper,  faster,  still  I  foundered. 
Done  the  deed,  the  water  wild  grew  even  calmer  than  before. 
Deeper,  deeper !  quicker,  quicker !  calmer,  calmer !  thicker,  thicker ! 
So  I  sank  and  such  the  liquor ;  and  for  ever  down  I  bore  — 
Deeper,  quicker,  calmer,  thicker,  and  for  ever  down  I  bore  ! 

#  "  Surely,  thought  I,  this  is  seeming !  Surely,  sure-ly,  I  am  dreaming ! 

In  the  morning,  with  the  muffins,  will  this  mystery  be  o'er. 
Instantly  I  saw  a  beaming  figure  with  me  downward  streaming. 
And  his  eyes  with  glee  were  gleaming,  and  he  uttered,  *  Never  more  ! 
Muffin,  in  the  morning,  Johnson,  shall  ye  butter  never  more.* 

"  Then,  my  soul,  aswoon  of  danger,  turned  I  to  the  awful  stranger. 
'  Sir,*  said  I,  *  Oh,  speak  again,  that  I  this  mystery  may  explore  ! 
Tell  this  soul,  with  waters  choken  —  render,  render  me  a  token 
Why  this  vengeance  is  ywroken !'     But  he  only  said,  *  No  more ! 
Muffin  in  the  morning,  Johnson,  shall  ye  butter  never  more ! 

"  Vain,  all  vain,  was  my  intreating  ;  still  the  demon  kept  repeating 
That  dread  issue  of  my  fortunes,  of  my  fortunes  sad  and  sore. 
While  his  finny  pinion  faster  urged  me  onward  through  disaster, 
Faster  still,  and  ever  faster ;  till  my  forehead  smote  the  door 
Of  the  kingdom  come  of  evil ;  and  till  opened  wide  the  door. 

"  Dumb  the  victim,  dumb  the  devil,  through  the  kingdom  come  of  evil, 
On  we  sped,  while  ever  dread  reverberations  shook  the  floor ; 
But  at  length  the  Demon  halted,  in  a  cavern  vast  and  vaulted, 
Where  reposed  the  very  picter  of  the  Vauxhall  reservoir ! 
And  he  chucked  me  in  the  picter  of  the  Vauxhall  reservoir ! 

"  Being  used  to  being  drownded,  little  cared  I,  thus  surrounded 

By  a  cooler  glass  of  liquor,  and  no  thicker  than  before. 

The  comparison  I  keenly  recognised  ;  and,  all  serenely 

Floundered  —  grounded !  Ah,  unseen  the  punishment  still  held  in  store-— 

A2i|  undreamed  and  all  unseeni  the  dire  and  dreadAil  doom  in  store  1 
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"For  few  minutes  had  gone  over  ere  my  vision  did  discover 
(Getting  nat'rally  accustomed  to  the  objects  that  it  sawr) 
Tiddy  insect  things,  and  tiny  animalculsB,  and  shiny 
Worms,  exactly  like  the  water  of  the  Yauxhall  reservoir  — 
Like  the  microscopic  thingums  of  the  Yauxhall  reservoir. 

"  But  —  0  Temporal,  0  Moses  !  Speak  I  ?  for  the  horror  closes 
Still  again  upon  my  brain,  and  still  it  numbs  me  o'er  and  o^er ! 
Grew  the  thmgums ! — ^grew  they  ever  ? — ^bigger,  broader,  till  the  river 
Was  alive  and  all  a-shiver  with  the  monsters  that  it  bore  — 
Troubled,  trembling,  all  a-quiver  with  the  monsters  that  it  bore  ! 

"Black  grown  green,  and  green  grown  yaller,  every  sick  and  nasty  colour, 
Cold  —  oh  cold,  and  soft  and  clammy,  as  the  slime  upon  the  shore  — 
Things  tentaculous  and  homy,  things  gelatinous  and  spawny. 
Things  with  slow  and  netty  legs,  and  eyes  protrusive,  old,  and  hoar  — 
Greedy,  gaunt,  and  gory  wretches,  cold,  deliberate,  and  hoar  1 

"  Or  beyond  me  or  beside  me,  for  awhile  they  lay  and  eyed  me 

In  the  luxury  of  hunger  with  satiety  in  store. 

Then,  with  claw  and  maw  united,  down  they  bore  upon  the  blighted 

Joseph  Johnson,  devil-spited,  whom  they  ravenously  tore : 

Iamb  from  limb,  and  bone  fh>m  bone,  the  soft  and  slow  legged  monsters  tore. 

"  But  I  wake  anew  each  morning,  in  the  early,  early  dawning, 

And  anew  the  wretches  yawning  my  anatomy  explore, 

Daily  from  my  hair  engendered  — fpr  they  don't  eat  hair  —  I'm  rendered 

A  perpetuated  break&st  for  the  fiends  for  evermore  — 

Dmly  Johnson  for  the  breakfast  of  the  fiends  for  evermore ! 

''And  the  Demon  fire-anointed  thus  my  destiny  appointed 

As  a  warning  to  my  colleagues  of  terrestrial  days  before; 

For  the  crime  that  wrought  my  slaughter — animalculated  water  — 

It  is  thine,  respected  Cocker !     Oh,  abjure  it,  I  implore ! 

Ye  direct  the  dirty  water  —  then  abjure  it,  I  implore ! 

''Ah,  doth  this  old  Ghost  implore  ye  all  in  vain  ?    Then  here  before  ye 

All  my  Ghosts,  each  daily  Goblin,  shall  their  adjurations  pour ! 

See  !  They  come  —  without  their  hair,  0  !  potent  as  the  ghost  of  Pharaoh, 

And  their  sheeted  souk  declare,  0  Cocker !  the  reward  in  store 

For  purveyors  of  bad  water  to  the  filter-lacking  poor !" 

Ceased  the  Ghost  of  the  Director ;  ere  he  ceased  a  kindred  spectre. 
And  another,  and  another,  and  a  thousand  filled  the  floor ; 
Soft  they  came,  and  slow  they  wended — their  collective  mission  ended. 
Vote  of  thanks  was  passed  on  Johnson,  and  the  business  was  o'er. 
MosAL.     Gentlemen  Directors,  pray  reform  your  reservoir  !* 
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The  all-absorbing  question  of  "  Peace  or  War" 
w  now  on  the  eve  of  being  solved.  The  patience 
^  foibearance  of  the  British  and  French 
Goyemments  is  at  length  nearly  worn  out  by  the 
double-dealing  and  chicanery  of  the  Northern 
Autocrat,  whose  object  in  gaining  time  is  to  com- 
plete his  military  arrangements.  At  length,  how- 
ever, the  attack  upon,  and  destruction  of,  the 
TurkiBh  ships  at  Sinope  opened  the  eyes  of  both 


Governments;  and  the  result  was,  an  order  to 
their  respective  naval  commanders  at  Constanti- 
nople  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  Black  Sea,  which 
they  entered  on  the  4th  January.  Their  func- 
tions are  restricted  to  protecting  tiie  Turkish  /en- 
voys and  ports,  and  to  acting  on  the  defensive  if 
attacked  by  the  Bussian  fleet. 

In  the  meantime,  an  ''ultimatum"  has  been 
drawn  up  by  the  four  great  European  Powers,  and 
dispatched  to  the  Czar  for  his  acceptance  or  re- 


.  *  ^«  we  anthonsed  to  state,  ftom  official  sonrces,  that  the  application  of  the  moral  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
^^  mghly  respectable  Board  that  sits  at  Vauxhall.— En, 
TOl,  XXI.— -HO.   CCXUX.  I 
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jection.  The  evacuation  of  the  Turkish  princi- 
palities is  a  sine  qua  non  in  this  document,  and 
the  utmost  anxiety  is  felt  as  to  the  result.  If 
the  reply  from  St.  Petershurg  is  a  negative,  war 
is  inevitable ;  and  it  is  more  and  more  apparent 
that  this  has  been  the  design  of  the  Czar  from  the 
first. 

Parliament  is  summoned  for  the  despatch  of 
business  on  the  3l8t,  and  the  session  will  probably 
be  as  important  a  one  as  ever  was  held.  Should 
war  be  determined  on,  we  hope  that  the  two 
Houses  will  be  unanimous  in  prosecuting  it  with 
the  utmost  vigour,  and  in  compelling  the  Govern- 
ment to  adopt  the  same  course.  We  are  sure 
that,  however  desirous  the  country  may  be  to 
maintain  peace,  if  we  must  have  war,  no  half- 
measures  would  give  satisfaction,  nor  would  they, 
in  the  end,  be  the  most  humane  or  the  least  ex- 
pensive.    The  motto  of  the  allies  must  be — 

*'  Sharp  be  the  blade  and  siire  the  blow, 
And  short  the  pain  to  undergo." 

Most  of  the  journals  have  for  some  time  been 
teeming  with  inuendoes  and  animadversions  on 
the  conduct  of  the  Cabinet  Ministers,  in  allowing 
the  Prince  Consort— an  irresponsible  personage — 
to  take  an  active  part  in  their  deliberations. 
Hitherto,  until  these  few  weeks,  Prince  Albert 
has  sustained  a  character  for  non-interference  with 
political  affairs,  which  has  gained  him  the  appro- 
bation of  all  classes;  and  we  do  not  apprehend 
that  the  charges  brought  against  him  will  be  con- 
firmed when  the  affair  is  brought  before  Parlia- 
ment, as  it  undoubtedly  will,  in  the  approaching 
session. 

The  returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  of 
Bevenue  exhibit  in  a  striking  manner  the  expan- 
sive character  of  our  commerce,  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  country.  The  exports  for  the  eleven 
months,  up  to  the  5th  December,  amount  to  the 
enormous  sum  of  £80,754,516,  being  an  increase 
upon  the  corresponding  period  of  1852  of  fifteen 
millions  and  a  half!  Australia  has,  for  some  time, 
given  a  start  to  our  industrial  energies ;  and  now 
the  vast  empire  of  China,  with  its  300,000,000  of 
inhabitants,  is  likely-  to  be  thrown  open  to  us. 
How  far  the  war  in  the  East  may  interfere  with 
our  commerce,  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but  unless 
political  affairs  take  a  different  turn  j&om  what  is 
at  present  likely,  there  will  be  no  maritime  power 
afloat  that  can  much  annoy  it. 

The  quarterly  returns  of  revenue  are  equally 
satisfactory.  Notwithstanding  the  loss  of  the 
soap  and  other  duties,  which  took  effect  on  half 
the  year,  there  is  a  surplus  over  the  previous 
year  of  £1,315,925.  In  the  event  of  war,  how- 
ever, we  must  prepare  ourselves  for  a  hu'ge  in- 
crease both  in  the  expenditure  and  in  the  taxation 
of  the  country. 

The  "  strikes  "  in  the  north  continue  with  un- 
abated violence.  Prom  two  to  three  thousand 
pounds  is  raised  weekly  out  of  the  hard  earnings 
of  those  operatives  at  work  to  support  those  who 
are  idle.  In  the  meantime  the  "delegates*'  as- 
sure their  clients  that  they  are  on  tiie  eve  of 
triumphing.     We  recollect  that  arch-delegate 


O'Connell  assuring  his  dupes  in  Conciliation  Hall, 
that  "  in  three  weeks  he  would  guarantee  them 
'repale.'"  At  the  end  of  that  period,  he  was 
called  on  to  fulfil  his  promise,  by  showing  that 
they  had  "repale."  "  Oh,;'  said  he,  "  I  did  not 
promise  you  should  have  it  in  three  weeks,  but 
that  in  three  weeks  I  would  guarantee  it;  and  so 
I  now  do.  Only  stick  together  and  you  shaU  be 
sure  to  have  it,  though  I  don't  say  when."  The 
"delegates"  of  the  present  day  are  just  as  defi- 
nite and  as  worthy  of  belief  as  honest  Dan ;  but 
in  the  meanwhile  the  misery  of  the  starving  wives 
and  children  of  the  turn-outs  is  beyond  descrip- 
tion, and  it  seems  likely  that  they  must  either 
yield,  or,  like  the  Dublin  operatives,  emigrate  to 
other  lands  where  they  will  be  firee  from  the 
tyranny  of  combinations.  One  of  the  "  delegates  " 
has  absconded  with  a  considerable  sum  of ,. money. 
Let  the  operatives  look  sharp  after  the  others. 

In  Exeter  and  other  places,  the  high  price  of 
bread  and  other  provisions  has  led  to  riots,  which 
have  rendered  it  necessary  to  call  out  the  mili- 
tary to  aid  the  civil  power.  Fortunately  the 
firmness  and  forbearance  of  the  magistrates  en- 
abled them  to  quell  the  disturbance  without  the 
loss  of  a  single  life ;  but  a  large  number  of  the 
rioters  have  been  committed  for  trial. 

The  furious  snow-storm  on  the  3rd  and  4th  of 
January  was  severely  felt  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom.  Upwards  of  one  hundred  vessels  were 
driven  ashore  between  Iiowestoft  and  Newcastle, 
and  it  is  feared  that  many  more  had  foundered. 

A  large  packet  ship,  the  SU^fordshire,  with 
two  hundred  and  fourteen  persons  on  board,  was 
wrecked  off  Cape  Bable,  on  the  American  coast, 
when  upwards  of  one  hundred  of  the  passengers 
were  lost,  with  part  of  the  crew. 

Another  dreadM  disaster  at  sea  has  occurred. 
It  appears  that  the  ship  John  Tayleur,  of  2,000 
tons,  Noble,  master,  bound  from  Liverpool  to 
Melbourne,  was  wrecked  on  the  southern  point 
of  Lambay,  off  the  coast  of  Ireland,  when  up- 
wards of  four  hundred  ont  of  six  hundred  and 
ninety-five  passengers  were  lost.  A  large  amount 
of  property  was  on  board.  The  captain,  who  was 
the  last  to  leave  the  vessel,  was  saved.  The  cause 
of  this  dreadM  affair  will  of  coui'se  be  the  sub- 
ject of  rigid  investigation,  as  the  weather  has 
been  calm  and  mild  for  some  days. 

COIX)KIAL. 

The  news  from  the  East  Indies  is  not  satis- 
factory. The  Burmese  war  is  on  the  point  of 
again  breaking  outj  and  the  Dacoits  are  con- 
tinually harassing  our  troops,  being  employed  in 
this  service  by  the  Burmese  government.  At 
present,  our  position  in  that  country  is  neither 
pleasant  nor  profitable.  It  is  no  question  whether 
we  were  right  or  wrong  in  commencing  the  war^ 
it  being  generally  allowed  that  we  had  no  busi- 
ness there ,  but  it  t«  a  question  whether  we  are 
right  in  persisting  in  a  course  that  can  confer  on 
us  neither  honour,  profit,  nor  privilege, 

The  Australian  provinces  continue  to  increase 
in  prosperity.  The  quantity  of  gold  obtained  is 
very  great;  and  the   outburst  of  tfie  ^'diggem" 
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on  the  queBtion  of  the  duty  has  subsided — ^the 
Gorenuneat  haying  fixed  it  at  10s.  instead  of  30s. 
per  month,  as  it  was  before  the  disturbance.  Mr. 
Hazgreaves  has  been  awarded  a  further  sum  of 
£4,000,  making  in  all  £10,000,  for  the  share  he 
had  in  discovering  the  gold  fields  in  Australia. 
The  gold  licences  in  Victoria,  up  to  September 
30,  amounted  to  £147,815,  and  the  escort  fees  to 
£13,848. 

At  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope,  things  were  in  a 
quiet  state  when  the  last  advices  arrived.  The 
settlers  in  the  "  Sovereignty,*'  however,  were  fetr 
from  feeling  secure  in  the  prospect  of  being  left 
by  the  Gh)vemment  to  shift  n>r  themselves ;  appre- 
hending that  the  Boors  would  come  and  claim 
possession  of  the  lands  they  formerly  abandoned. 
The  Kaffirs  at  present  are  quiet,  but  the  colonists 
appear  to  mistrust  them,  especially  on  the  fron- 
tier, where  they  are,  at  any  moment,  liable  to  a 
raid. 

Our  North  American  Colonies  continue  in  a 
prosperous  state.  In  Canada,  the  harvest  has  put 
the  fiirmers  in  good  spirits,  especi^y  with  the 
high  prices  they  have  obtainedi  and  are  likely 
still  to  obtain,  for  their  produce ;  though  little  has 
yet  been  shipped  from  ^enee. 

90BBIOK. 

In  France,  the  preparations  for  war,  both  by 
sea  and  land,  are  on  a  large  scale.  It  is  proposed 
by  the  Minister  at  War  to  raise  the  army  to 
1,200,000  men;  and  a  report  is  abroad  that  an 
army  of  70,000  is  destined  to  Constantinople. 
With  the  example  of  the  interference  of  the 
French  in  Home,  and  its  consequences,  this 
would  be  rather  an  ominous  movement.  At  pre- 
sent Louis  Napoleon  seems  earnestly  bent  upon 
diiring  the  Bussians  frt)m  the  Principalities,  in 
concert  with  England ;  and  we  are  glad  to  see  the 
cordiality  ftiristing  between  the  two  ooontries; 
bat  Constantinople  under  a  French  protectorate 
will  never  do.  The  dockyards  of  Toulon  and 
CheitwiQjrg  are  fully  employed  in  buildiog  new 
steamerB;  and  an  order  has  been  sent  to  St. 
Malo  to  impress  the  fishermen  from  twenty  to 
forty  years  of  age,  who  had  not  had  four  years  of 
service*  As  these  poor  fellows  live  in  their  boats 
with  their  fiimilies,  they  will  be  compelled  to 
leaTO  the  latter  to  tiieir  &te.  Such  is  the  spirit 
of  despotic  authority. 

In  the  Principalities  the  Turks  have  gained  a 
^klendid  victory.  As  &r  as  can  at  present  be 
ascertained,  the  Eussian  Commander  Gortscduikofi^ 
had  determined  to  attack  the  Turkish  forces  at 
Kala&t,  as  soon  as  Ooken  Saoken's  corps  had 
joined  him.  But  Omer  Pacha  having  an  intima- 
tiom  of  his  design,  resolved  to  anticipate  this 
moTeniaat,  and  bring  i^e  Bussians  to  an  engage- 
ment before  the  reinforcement  arrived.  Accord- 
inglj  they  attacked  the  Busaian  division  which 
waa  22,000  strong,  and  oontiniied  the  battle  from 
the  6tli  to  the  loS^  of  January,  when  the  Bussians 
gftTe  way  with  a  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  of 
5,000  men.  The  battle  took  place  at  Citali ;  and 
the  Turks  afterwards  returned  to  Kalafat,  where 
the^  are  strongly  ^tiwohed  and  fortified. 


This  seoond  decisive  proof  of  the  superiority  of 
the  Turkish  over  the  Bussian  soldiers  will  not 
improve  the  temper  of  the  Czar,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  sadly  disturbed  at  the  news  of  the 
combined  fleet  having  entered  the  Black  Bea. 
Whether  a  calmer  consideration  of  both  events 
will  bring  him  to  his  senses,  remains  to  be  seen. 
He  has  many  "  irons  in  the  fire,"  and  probably 
some  of  these  may  get  too  hot  for  his  absolute 
fingers.  The  Eastern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  for 
instance,  is  all  alive,  and  the  Veteran  Schamyl  ia 
up,  at  the  head  of  60,000  Circassians.  In  the 
event  of  war,  we  hope  the  two  Governments  of 
France  and  JSngland  will  proclaim  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Caucasian  tribes,  which  would 
weaken  the  power  of  Bussia  more  than  anything 
else,  as  it  would  destroy  what  she  has  been  en- 
deavouring to  effect  for  seventy  years. 

What  part  Austria  and  Prussia  will  eventually 
take  in  this  affair,  it  is  impossible  to  say;  but 
probably  the  former  will  play  a  false  game  with 
the  allies,  and  the  latter  will  be  guided  by  cir- 
cumstances. With  the  Eussian  territory  fixed, 
like  a  wedge,  into  the  heart  of  Germany,  and  an 
army  of  200,000  picked  men  on  the  German 
frontier,  it  is  certainly  no  easy  matter  for  either 
of  those  powers  to  make  up  their  minds  \s'hich 
part  to  take.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain, 
that  if  Austria  enters  the  arena  in  the  interest  of 
Bussia,  the  demolition  of  the  empire  is  certain. 
Hungary,  Italy,  and  Poland  stand  at  this  moment 
like  "hounds  on  the  slip,"  and  the  first  gun  fired 
by  Austria  in  favour  of  Bussia  would  be  the 
signal  for  the  general  rising  of  those  peoples. 

It  is  reported  at  Vienna  that  a  dispatch  has 
been  received  from  St.  Petersburg  stating  that, 
in  reply  to  a  dispatch  from  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  on  the  Eastern  question,  the  Czar  has 
declared  that  he  will  treat  with  Turkey  alone,  and 
that  his  only  plenipotentiary  is  Prince  Gortscha- 
koff,  and  the  place  of  conference  the  head-quar- 
ters at  Bucharest.  There  appears  very  little  hope 
that  peace  will  long  contmue  if  this  account  is 
correct,  as  it  completely  ignores  all  other  European 
powers  in  the  Turkish  affairs. 

A  curious  circumstance  has  come  to  light  re- 
specting the  American  navy.  It  appears  that  a 
vessel,  arrived  at  Kew  York,  reported  that  she 
had  met  with  the  American  ship  San  IVanciseo, 
with  a  large  body  of  troops  on  board,  completely 
disabled ;  and  application  was  made  to  the  autho- 
rities to  send  out  a  Government  ship  to  her  assist- 
ance. The  reply  was,  that  thre  was  not  one 
vessel  tn  doek  in  a  fit  state  to  send  on  such  an  ex- 
pedition  I 

The  Chinese  revolution  is  going  on  with  varied 
success.  It  appears  there  are  two  bodies  of  the 
insurgents,  not  conneoted  vrith  each  other,  one  in 
the  northran  part  and  the  other  in  the  southern. 
The  latter  appear  to  have  given  way  before  the 
imperial  forces ;  but  the  former  are  said  to  be  far 
more  formidable,  and  are  carrying  everything 
before  them.  There  ii,  however,  so  much  mysteiy 
about  this  affair,  and  so  little  is  known  by 
Europeans  of  the  interior  of  that  immense  king- 
dom, that  it  is  impossible  X^  yiye  any  accurate  oji; 
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reliable  accoxmt  of  the  tranBactions  taking  place 
there,  except  of  what  comes  immediately  under 
the  eye  of  our  own  countrymen.  One  thing  is 
certain,  that  Amoy  has  been  retaken  by  the  im- 
perialists, and  the  most  horrible  cruelties  have 
been  committed  upon  the  unoffending  inhabitants. 


There  is  every  reason,  however,  to  believe  that 
the  Tartar  dynasty  is  trembling  to  its  &11,  and 
that  ere  long  the  vast  provinces  of  China  will  be 
thrown  open  to  European  trade  and  civilisation — 
we  hope  not  to  European  cupidity  and  love  of 
conquest. 


SONNETS   WRITTEN    IN   THE   EAST   INDIES. 


BY  CALDER  CAMFBETJ.. 


I. 


This  is  no  time  for  wailing !    Lo,  the  sun 

— Crimson  with  beauty,  like  a  rosy  child 

Nestling  within  its  hapny  mother's  breast — 

Seeks  its  cloud-curtain'a  pillow  in  the  west, 

Smiling  a  farewell  to  the  twilight  dun  : 

The  earth  is  fair,  the  heavens  are  clear  and  mild, 

And  tiny  fishes,  leaping  from  yon  pool. 

Snap  at  the  night-bom  gnats ;  while  noisy  birds 

Wing  treewards  blithesomely :  the  breeze  is  cool, 

And  from  the  neighbour-fields  rich  odours  rise 

From  beds  of  blood-red  Oarthamus.*   Loud  chords, 

Struck  in  the  distant  viUage,  soimd  afar, 

In  token  of  some  festival,  whilst  dies 

The  last  faint  flush  of  light  before  eve's  vestal  star ! 


II. 
This  is  no  time  for  wailing !    Better  hopes 
Now  blossom  in  the  soul,  like  summer  buds 
That  waken  with  the  sun  upon  the  woods, 
When  orient  Mom  her  purple  portal  opes 
To  usher  in  My  birds  and  dewy  skies  f — 
Hopes  of  yet  coming  happiness  arise, 
And  calmness  sinks  upon  the  weary  soul 
That  seeks  the  tranquil  bosom  of  repose 
In  the  hushed  silence  of  the  scene  around ; 
Nature  sheds  o'er  me  all  the  pure  control 
She  loves  to  urge,  when  gently  to  the  rose 
The  nightingale  complains.    The  onlv  sound 
That  breathes  hath  music  in  it,  and  the  air, 
Whispering  about  me,  soothes  to  rest  each  care ! 


LITEEATUfiE. 


The  Jesuit ;  or,  an  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Rise  and 
Fall  and  Restoration  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  dc. 
By  the  Bev.  John  Stewart  M*CoRRy,  MAP. 
Edinburgh:  Marsh  and  Beattie.  London:  Dol- 
man.   1853. 

We  perfectly  agree  with  the  author  of  this 
pamphlet  in  his  denunciations  of  the  practice  of 
taking  only  a  one-sided  view  of  arguments  on  re- 
ligion. The  generality  of  men  who  call  themselves 
Christians,  Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants,  know 
but  one  side  of  the  question — the  side  to  which, 
jfrom  the  accident  of  birth  or  education,  they 
happen  to  be  attached — and  their  religion  is  worth 
next  to  nothing,  because  it  is  not  the  result  of  free 
inquiry  and  consequent  conviction.  It  is  but 
latterly  that  any  considerable  section  of  the  masses 
have  begun  to  think  for  themselves  on  religious 
subjects,  and  to  question  the  dogmas  by  which 
inquiry  in  this  direction  has  been  fettered  so  long. 
The  effect  will  be  the  shaking  ofiTof  priestly  influ- 
ence, and  an  increased  dislike  of  priestly  domina- 
tion among  Christians  of  all  persuasions.  Free 
thought  will  some  day  produce  a  free  church,  of 
which  the  priest,  if  he  exist  at  all,  will  exist  as 


the  minister,  that  is,  the  servant,  not  the  prelatic 
despot  of  the  congregation.  We  do  not  pretend 
to  decide  which  class  of  the  priesthood  wiU  suffer 
most  overthrow  in  the  course  of  such  a  revolution ; 
and  it  is  too  much  perhaps  to  expect  firom  either 
of  them,  that  they  will  lend  their  assistance  in 
bringing  it  about.  One  step  towards  it  would  be 
to  leave  off  abusing  one  another,  and  to  set  can- 
didly about  considering  both  sides  of  the  question. 
Our,No-Popery  writers  will  not  do  this — -and,  if 
Mr.  M'Corry  be  a  fair  specimen,  the  advocates  of 
Eoman  Catholicism  are  not  a  whit  more  candid. 
This  sketch  of  the  Grand  Order  is  as  much  a  one- 
sided representation  as  any  that  was  ever  penned, 
as  the  writer  of  it  knows  perfectly  well.  Apart 
from  some  few  silly  superstitions,  we  could  endorse 
the  truth  of  the  whole  of  it,  and  we  could  go  still 
frirther  than  Mr.  M'Corry  in  our  admiration  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  of  their  founder,  for  their  transcendant 
genius,  energy,  and  self-devotion.  But  there  is 
another  side  to  the  picture,  and  that  their  apolo- 
gist keeps  as  stu£ously  out  of  view,  as  their 
antagonists  industriously  parade  it.  The  Jesuits 
fell,  because  they  violated  the  obligations  of  truth 
and  morality,  and  taught  and  practised  &e  mis- 


The  Carthamus  Tinctorimf  from  which  a  bastard  naffiron  is  prepared. 
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ehieroiifi  leeson  that  it  is  lawful  to  do  evil  that 
good  may  come.  The  evidence  of  this  is  to  be 
found,  all  too  plentifully,  in  their  own  writings, 
and  cannot  be  denied  or  explained  away.  Mr. 
M'Goiry  says  nothing  on  this  head  in  his  pamphlet ; 
and  leaves  ns  to  draw  the  conclusion,  that  he  has 
nothing  effectual  to  say.  His  work,  therefore, 
has  no  daim  to  be  considered  as  an  impartial  his- 
tory :  it  is,  however,  tolerably  well  written,  and 
may  serve  to  increase  the  reverence  of  his  own 
flock  fcr  the  founder  of  the  ''  Great  Order." 


Summer  Sketches,    and  other  Poems.    By   Bessie 
Bjlynsr  Parkes.    London  :  J.  Chapman.     1854. 

These  are  very  clever  verses  by  a  feminine  hand 
^t  wields  the  pencil  as  well  as  the  pen.  They 
are  written  in  a  cheerful  spirit,  but  are  character- 
ised by  a  vein  of  thoughtMness  and  earnestness 
rather  unusual  in  effusions  of  the  kind.  Had  we 
space,  we  should  make  several  extracts  from  pas- 
sages which  have  struck  us  in  the  i^ading  as  ex- 
hibiting proofs  that  the  writer  possesses  Acuities 
both  of  observation  and  reflection  far  above  the 
average.  We  must,  however,  content  ourselves 
with  a  few  lines,  which  we  trust  may  have  the 
effect  of  sending  the  reader  to  the  book,  or  rather 
brochure,  from  which  they  are  selected. 

Eat  thy  bread  in  hope, 
If  thou  wonldst  nourish  thee  for  action. — ^Faith 
Kever  yet  failed  her  children,  but  Despair 
Has  held  the  feet  of  many,  and  debarred 
Pilgzims  from  entering  on  the  promised  land. 

Men  are  awake, 
They  drink  the  grandest  thoughts  that  wisdom  speaks, 
And  profit  by  them ;.  from  the  crowded  town, 
From  country  cottages  and  lone  sea-coast, 
And  midland  woods  they  come,  a  nobler  race 
Of  thoughtful  Saxons,  individual  lords 
Oyer  themselves  and  o'er  the  world  of  mind. 

We  need  not  speculate  on  barren  hours 
Which  to  the  loving  come  not,  for  we  rear 
The  golden  flowers  of  autumn  on  those  graves 
We  tnrfed  in  early  spring,  and  the  good  life 
Which  scatters  seeds  of  kindness  is  repaid 
By  fragrant  growths  of  love. 

The  following  specimen  is  in  a  different  vein : — 

Oh  dear  to  me  is  China  tea. 
Indeed  I  think  none  like  it  better, 

But  far  more  fragrant  to  a  vagrant    - 
Poet  is  a  London  letter. 

Let  roses  hang  midst  hazel  twigs 
111  puff  them  like  a  special  pleader, 

Bat  in  my  heart,  to  geese  or  pigs 
1  much  prefer  the  Times  or  Leculer, 

Dearer  than  any  ancient  soug 

The  chapters  of  our  modem  stoiy, 

(But,  I  write  whisperingly,  among 
These  woods  the  very  flowers  are  Tory,) 

In  this  calm  innocent  retreat, 

While  grass  is  being  cock'd  and  ricked, 

It  is  so  very  nice  to  sit, 
And  chew  the  cud  of  something  wicked ! 


And  know  that  if  the  people  knew 
The  thing  that  one  was  reaUy  thinking. 

The  village  candles  would  bum  blue, 
And  all  the  cats  would  take  to  winking. 

Therefore,  0  Post-boy !  hither  come. 
Sacred  the  dust  upon  thy  shoes. 

Tell  us  the  deeds  they  do  at  home. 
And  all  the  cream  of  London  news. 


The  Autobiography  of  William  Jerdan,  vsith  hie 
Literary,  PoUtieal,  and  Social  {Reminiseencee  and 
Correspondence  during  the  last  Fifty  Years,  Vol. 
IV.    London :  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co.     1858. 

The  fourth  and  conduding  volume  of  Mr.  Jordan's 
Autobiography  comes  late  to  hand,  like  a  tardy 
dessert  aiter  a  dinner  of  three  courses.  Fortunately 
it  is  worth  waiting  for,  being  a  very  piquant 
melange  of  things  good  in  themselves  and  better 
for  the  position  tiiey  here  occupy — of  things  odd 
and  funny,  and  of  more  which  are  touching  and 
suggestive — and  of  others  fraught  with  a  peculiar 
kind  of  worldly  wisdom,  in  connection  especially 
with  matters  literary,  calculated  and  no  doubt  in- 
tended to  be  of  use  to  the  brethren  of  the  quiU. 
It  would  not  become  an  author,  who  for  half 
a  century  has  enjoyed  a  species  of  critical  supre- 
macy, and  guided  the  tastes  of  two  generations,  to 
exhibit  any  particular  sensitiveness  to  criticism ; 
and  Mr.  JeoxLan,  therefore,  can  afford  to  laugh  and 
make  others  laugh  at  the  two-sided  view  of  him- 
self which  his  book  has  called  forth.  He  compares 
his  own  portrait,  as  drawn  by  Mends  and  foes,  to 
those  exhibited  in  the  insides  of  omnibuses 
upon  the  double-dyed  placards  of  the  professors 
of  hirsute  chemistry — the  gentleman,  one  side  of 
whose  head  is  of  a  ''sad  colour,"  smudged  by  age 
into  a  dismal  grey,  while  the  other  is  radiant  in 
magnificent  raven  curls,  the  jet  of  juvenility  and 
health — and  the  dear  sweet  lady,  on  the  right 
coal,  on  the  left  carrots,  &c.  Having  struck  a 
satisfactory  balance  between  eulogists  and  de- 
tractors, he  proceeds  on  the  even  tenor  of  his  way 
as  becomes  a  veteran  who  has  seen  all  the  ups  and 
downs  of  the  service,  and  gives  us,  what  we  arc 
very  glad  to  get,  the  benefit  of  his  experience,  of 
his  extensive  Hterary  associations,  and  of  the  recol- 
lections connected  with  both.  The  celebrities, 
semi-celebrities,  notables,  and  oddities  who  figure 
in  these  pages,  are  so  numerous,  that  one  hardly 
knows  which  way  to  turn  for  a  selection ;  whether 
to  serve  up  Hook  at  his  practical  jokes,  Tom 
Moore  telling  a  story,  Byron  caught  at  plagiarism, 
or  Coleridge  shying  at  a  wine-glass  with  a  fork, 
we  don't  know.  Here  is,  however,  a  good  story 
of  old  Ackermann,  worth  repeating : — 

I  had  dropt  in  at  the  Strand  about  two  o'clock  about 
something  or  other,  when  Mr.  A.  insisted  on  my  'staying 
to  eat  **  superb  sour  krout"  with  a  fine  German  boy,  the 
son  of  a  nobleman  just  imported.  I  consented,  and  we 
chatted  together  till  long  past  the  dinner-hour,  for  which 
Ackermann  and  his  stomach  were  particularly  punctual. 
His  nephew  and  the  young  noble  had  gone  out  in  tlie 
morning  to  see  the  lions,  and  had  not  returned.  We 
waited,  and  waited,  till  near  three  o'clock  (an  hour  over 
time),  when  my  host,  unable  to  contain  his  anger  and 
hunger  any  longer,  ordered  dinner,  and  we  sat  down  to 
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excellent  rotten  OAbbage,  but  washed  down  with  sensible 
muzzle  and  schnaps.  About  the  middle  of  the  repast, 
the  young  gentlemen  made  their  appearance,  and  were 
told  to  sit  down  and  feed,  with  the  politeness,  and  in  the 
tone  which  might  become  an  incensed  bear.  However, 
as  our  host's  appetite  got  appeased,  his  temper  improved, 
and  by  the  time  the  oloth  was  removed,  the  bumpers  of 
muzzle  had  converted  frowns  into  smiles,  and  at  length 
I  lienrd  his  cavernous  issue  of  the  question,  **yell,  boisse 
(boys),  vere  ave  you  been,  and  vat  ave  you  see?"  The 
youngsters,  delighted  by  this  condescension,  burst  out  in 
answer,  tlie  lead  being  taken  by  the  nephew,  who  spoke 
as  foUows :  **  O  mine  oncle !  after  ve  ave  see  two  mans  a 
henging  at  Old  Belly— vat  a  crowds ! — ve  go  tode  livere 
to  dox  at  Voolvitch  to  see  de  launch  of  de  great  sheep — 
vat  a  crowds!  and  oh,  mine  oncle,  vat  a  many  billa  box." 
*'Billa  box,"  repeated  Ackermann,  "vat  you  mean  by 
billa  boxr  "  Oh,  sare,"  broke  in  the  stranger,  **  so  I  ave 
been  only  a  veeks  in  Engleland,  I  tinks  I  gan  spake  de 
langidgd  better  as  him.  He  means  Bocca  bills!" 
"  Billa  box,  Bocca  bills,"  muttered  Ackermann.  Vat  de 
divels  does  you  mean?  say  it  in  Yarman !"  which  they 
immediately  did ;  and  thus  informed,  he  turned  Uughing 
loudly  to  me,  and  exclaimed,  "  0  mine  Kodds,  vat  you 
tink  dey  means?"  I  had  not  heard  and  could  not  tell; 
and  their  interpreter,  still  convulsed  with  laughter, 
sputtered  out,  "Vy  dey  means  big  boggeta."  Not  to 
lengthen  the  story,  for  some  time  longer  unintelligible  to 
me,  I  at  last  discovered  that  billa  box,  and  bocca  bills, 
and  big  hoggets,  all  and  sundry,  meant  simply  pick- 
pockets. 

The  following  anecdotes  of  Talleyrand  are  to  us 
as  good  as  new,  and  it  is  likely  may  proye  so  to 
onr  readers :  — 

The  report  of  the  death  of  George  III.  had  just  ob- 
tained circulation  throughout  Paris,  and  was  naturally 
expected  to  produce  a  great  sensation  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change. A  banker,  who  wished  to  make  a  good  hit, 
called  upon  the  minister  and  had  the  indiscretion  to  re- 
veal the  object  of  his  visit.  Talleyrand  listened  to- him 
without  moving  a  muscle  of  his  phlegmatic  visage,  and 
at  length  replied  in  a  solemn  tone :  "  Some  say  that  the 
King  of  England  is  dead,  others  say  that  he  is  not  dead; 
hut  do  you  wish  to  know  my  opinion  ?"  "  Most  anxiously, 
Prince ! "  "  Well,  then,  I  believe — neither !  I  mention 
this  in  confidence  to  you ;  but  I  rely  on  your  discretion : 
the  slightest  imprudence  on  your  part  would  compromise 
me  seriously." 

Talleyrand,  speakhig  of  the  members  of  the  French 
Academy,  observed — **  After  all,  it  is  possible  they  may 
one  day  or  other  do  something  remarkable.  A  flock  of 
geese  once  saved  the  Capitol  of  Rome." 

On  a  certain  occasion,  a  friend  was  conversing  with 
TallejTand  on  the  subject  of  Mademoiselle  Duchenois, 
tlie  French  actress,  and  another  lady,  neither  of  them  re- 
markable for  beauty.  The  first  happened  to  have  pecu- 
liarly bad  teeth,  the  latter  none  at  all.  **K  Madame 
S.,"  said  Talleyrand, «  only^had  teeth,  she  would  be  as 
ugly  as  Mademoiselle  Duchenois." 

There  are  some  ourious  revelations  in  this  vo- 
lume of  the  soreness  of  pnbliahers  with  regard  to 
the  works  which  th^  issue  to  the  public.  Surely 
no  man  in  such  a  position  ever  dealt  more  leniently 
with  authors  than  Mr.  Jerdan  while  at  the  head  of 
the  Literary  Gautte;  but  it  would  appear  that 
with  certain  publishers,  nothing  short  of  unqua- 
lified praise  will  please  them.  A  review  that 
should  be  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  publisher's 
organ  would  present  but  a  contemptible  spectacle, 
and  would  soon  cease  to  be  read.  It  is  sheer 
stupidity  on  the  part  of  publishers  to  resent  the 
lice  expression  of  opinion  by  the  critic,  whose 
praise  is  only  of  value  in  the  ratio  of  his  own 
mdepenaenoe,    Real  genius  is  not  to  be  written  I 


down  by  reviewers;  it  were  to  be  wished  that 
the  converse  of  this  assertion  were  as  true,  and 
that  it  were  beyond  the  power  of  misplaced  and 
Mendly  eulogy  to  lift  into  temporary  and  more 
than  temporary  popularity,  productions  wMoli 
ought  never  to  have  seen  the  light.  It  is  in  this 
latter  particular,  we  fear,  that  Mr.  Jerdan  has 
reidly  some  offences  to  atone  for.  His  generosity 
has  sometimes  outrun  his  judgment,  and  ^m 
hints  dropped  here  and  there  in  this  concluding 
volume,  it  is  to  be  suspected  that  some  who  have 
been  most  favoured,  have  been  the  least  grateful. 
The  circumstances  conducing  to  the  author's 
severance  firom  the  lAUrary  Gas^tte  are  not,  for 
obvious  reasons,  detailed  at  any  great  length  or 
with  much  minuteness.  What  is  said,  however, 
is  not  without  interest ;  and  we  shall  sibbreviate 
the  account  here  given,  as  it  throws  some  light 
upon  a  subject  upon  which  many  of  our  readers 
-mil  be  glad  to  know  something.  Mr.  Jerdan  had 
involved  himself  in  enormous  dificulties,  through 
imprudently  taking  upon  his  own  shoulders  the 
liabilities  of  others.  He  had  been  punished  by 
the  breaking  up  of  his  establishment  at  Grove 
House,  and  was  driven  to  retrench  in  the  West* 
minster  Eoad. 

By  every  possible  sacrifice,  I  so  far  surmounted  this 
crash  as  to  settle  all  just,  and  some  unjust  debts ;  but 
the  act  loaded  me  with  incumbrances,  and  I  had  the  up< 
hill  work  to  achieve  with  gradually  diminishing  means. 
The  circulation  of  the  Literary  Gazette  was  considerably 
affected  by  the  Athemtum  lowering  its  charge  to  half  the 
price,  and  following  up  that  sagacious  measure  by  the 
most  diligent  adoption  of  all  business  resources,  so  es- 
sential to  successfm  publishing.  People  engaged  in  the 
pubHshing  trade,  instead  of  putting  more  energy  into  a 
drooping  concern,  are  apt  to  get  languid  and  tired  of  it. 
...  It  so  happened  with  the  Gazette.  The  sustaining 
punctuality  of  my  partners,  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co., 
indeed,  suffered  no  change ;  but  they  became  more  in- 
different to  the  task  of  forwarding  its  interests.  Our 
publisher,  too,  had  grown  older,  and  got  more  to  do  than 
he  could  deftly  manage.  .  .  .  For  a  few  years  it  was  like 
the  children's  play  of  hide-and-seek,  only  it  never  was 
hot^  but  ever  eoldier  and  coldeTy  till  at  last  I  purchased 
their  third  shares  of  the  Gazette  from  Messrs.  Longman 
and  Colburn,  and  set  oat  again,  sanguine,  hopeftil,  un- 
contradicted, and  uncontrolled,  on  my  own  capital.  For 
a  good  season  the  efforts  were  crowned  with  a  degree  of 
success ;  but  still  there  was  not  mueh  to  boast  of.  •  .  . 
We  went  on,  however,  respectably,  if  not  so  veiy  pro- 
fitably ;  and  I  believe  I  may  say  that  the  journal  did  not 
fall  off  much,  if  at  all,  from  the  charader  which  had 
raised  it  so  high  in  public  estimation.  Thus  matters 
proceeded,  in  a  sort  of  even  course,  till  changes  in  the 
publishing-office  and  printing,  occasioned  by  death  and 
retirement,  rendered  new  arrangements  necessary.  I 
was  by  this  means  most  unfortunately  betn^ed,  yet  by 
the  best  intentions  of  one  of  my  best  and  dearest  friends, 
into  contracts  with  parties,  who  proved  ever}'  way  unwor- 
thy of  trust.  An  aim  to  attain  an  ulterior  object,  and 
supplant  me  in  my  conyright  property,  was  from  the  be- 
ginning ctmningly  ana  systematically  pursued.  Neither 
subterfuges  nor  falsehoods  were  spared;  and,  in  the 
meanwhile,  needful  engagements  were  unperformed  and 
violated.  More  dependent  than  ever  on  the  fidelity  and 
regulsrity  of  others,  the  mismanagement  and  endless 
failures  which  were  engrafted  on  this  state  of  things,  con- 
tributed rapidly  to  my  being  sunk  into  **  the  lower  still.- 
My  habitual  disUke  to  examine  into  business  affairs, 
which  I  generally  succeeded  in  confusing  instead  of 
comprehending,  was  convei-ted  into  perfect  antipathy.  I 
had  been  so  long  used  to  r^  on  those  with  whom  it  was 
"  all  right,"  when  they  were  right,  that  it  unfitted  me  the 
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more  to  be  a  mateh  for  the  intrigue  and  plotting  to 
wluch  I  was  now  exposed ;  and  the  oonsequence  was,  a 
final  contest,  tcom  wnich  the  much-damaged  OautU  was 
rescued,  but  I  fell  a  victim  to  as  gross  malignity  as  ever 
was  foully  resorted  to  in  revenge  for  disappointed 
roguery.  In  consequence  of  such  untoward  circum- 
stances, the  GcusetU,  in  spite  of  all  my  continued  exer- 
tions, dwindled,  became  small  by  degrees  and  beautifully 
less.  Still  it  was  an  object  of  ambition  in  another 
quarter;  and  by  a  succession  of  acts  which  I  wiU  not 
describe,  I  was  finally  and  foully  done,  not  only  out  of 
the  property,  but  out  of  the  editing  and  income  attached 
to  it^  by  a  regular  written  agreement.  . . .  The  least  said 
is  soonest  mended ;  and  a  time  may  come  for  more  cir- 
cumslantia]  rsvelations  touching  such 


with  characteristic  and  sarcastic  sketches  cf  the'> 
fast  and  foolish  growths  of  American  cities. 


"  Full  of  fraudM  arts, 
The  weU-invented  tale  for  truth  imparts." 

Here  we  must  close  our  brief  extracts,  cordially 
refening  the  reader  to  these  volumes  of  auto- 
biography, as  to  the  fullest  and  most  amusing 
history  which  he  can  possibly  meet  with  of  the 
literary  world  of  the  last  half-century. 


• 

Pelkam;  or,  the  Adventures  of  a  Oentleman.  By  Sir 
Edward  Lttton  Bulwer,  Bart.,  M.P.  London : 
G.  BouUedge  and  Co.     1854. 

"Pklham"  has  been  long  beyond  the  reach  of 
hostile  criticism^  and  is  destmed  to  stand  as  long 
as  hmnan  nature  is  a  favourite  study,  and  fiction  is 
fayonrite  reading,  among  the  foremost  in  the  very 
first  rank  of  works  of  a  similar  class.  Bir  E.  L. 
Bulwer  is  the  first,  without  exception,  of  our 
philosophic  novelists;  all  his  works,  while 
they  abound  in  romantic  interest,  improve  and 
.strengthen  the  intellect,  and  are  vehicles  of  moral 
truth;  and  on  this  account  we  haQ  with  welcome 
the  appearance  of  the  first  of  a  series  of  volumes 
which  will  place  them,  at  a  merely  nominal  cost, 
within  the  reach  of  all  classes.  The  publishers 
have  acted  with  a  politic  liberality  in  printing 
this  book  in  a  bold,  broad,  clear  type,  and  turning 
it  out  of  hand  in  a  neat,  compact,  and  permanent 
form — an  example  which  might  be  very  exten- 
eiwcly  followed  %  other  dispensers  of  cheap  lite- 
raiure. 


Chanddeert  A  Thanhsgiving  Story  of  the  Peahody 
family.  Second  Edition.  Boston :  B.  B.  Mussey 
and  Co.    New  York :  J.  S.  Bedfield.    1658. 

CsAJrttOLEKE  is  a  very  clever  story,  written  ap- 
parsntly  in  imitation  of  one  of  Charles  Dickens' 
Christmas  books.  The  plot  is  well  contrived,  and 
one  of  very  considerable  interest,  and  the  cha- 
racters introduced  ar$  characters.  The  old  grand- 
father Peabody  is  a  model  of  a  patriarch,  worthy 
of  universal  veneration.  Ifopsey  is  a  capital 
creature,  a  subject  which  only  America  can  pro- 
duce ;  and  the  author  has  painted  her  to  perfec- 
tion :  one  feels  that  in  a  diflferent  atmosphere  she 
might  have  been  a  Topsy,  but  breathing  the  same 
air  as  the  Peabody's  has  given  her  a  woman's 
heart,  overflowing  with  dwliceeme  affsetion  and 
hilarity.  Th»  whole  is  a  charming  picture  of 
American  xmX  VSlbf  contrasted  here  and  there 


Saturday  and  Sunday ;  Thoughts  for  Both.  Glasgow : 
J.  Maclehose.  London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and 
Co.  1858. 

Th££b  is  much  pure  and  healthy  philosophy  in 
this  work,  and  much,  too,  of  the  highest  wisdom. 
We  could  not  wish  our  dearest  £iend  a  happier 
destiny  than  that  the  deeds  of  his  whole  lifo 
should  correspond  with  the  thoughts  which  have 
found  expression  in  this  little  volume. 


Louisa  Von  Flettenhaus;  or,  the  Journal  of  a  Poor 
Young  Lady,  Translated  from  the  German.  Edin- 
burgh: T.  Constable  and  Co.  London:  Hamilton, 
Adams,  and  Co.     1854. 

Ws  have  read  no  book  of  this  class  by  an  English 
writer — and  English  writers  are  thought  to  excel 
in  the  production  of  religious  fictions  for  the 
use  of  the  young  —  which  has  any  claim  to 
comparison  with  it.  The  object  of  the  author 
is  plainly  to  exhibit  the  operation  of  sincere 
religious  faith  upon  the  life  and  conduct  of 
the  subject  of  it.  This  is  attempted  every  day 
by  a  pretty  long  Ust  of  lady- writers  in  our  own 
country,  but  we  can  recollect  ne  instance  in  which 
it  has  been  so  successMly  accomplished  as  in  this 
smaU  volume  by  a  German  hand.  Too  ofben,  on 
examination,  our  writers  in  this  department  prove 
themselves  bad  divines ;  and  we  could  refer,  if  we 
ch^e,  to  a  dozen  examples  of  authoresses  in  high 
repute  who  have  written  themselves  down  ig- 
norant of  the  first  elements  of  that  religion  whose 
efiects  they  have  undertaken  to  illustrate.  Not 
so  the  author  of  this  pleasing  volume,  who  is  too 
well  read  and  too  correct  a  thinker  to  fall  into  any 
such  blunder.  The  heroine,  though  loveable  in 
all  respects,  is  no  impossible  paragon  of  piety, 
but  a  charming,  unsophisticated  girl,  full  of  na- 
ture, of  goodness,  and  simplicity ;  and  she  rises 
superior  to  enmity  and  detraction,  not  so  much 
from  the  exercise  of  a  resolution  and  fdroe  of 
character  which  few  possess,  but  from  the  quiet 
endurance  of  wrong  and  reciprocation  of  kindness 
which  are  in  the  power  of  alL  There  is  an  un- 
usual charm  about  this  interesting  story  of  a  life, 
which,  if  we  are  not  greatly  deceived,  will  make 
it  a  permanent  favourite  with  the  public. 


Memorahle  Women.  The  Story  of  their  Lives.  By 
Mrs.  Newton  Croslanp.  Lonaon :  David  Bogue, 
lleet-street.     1854. 

We  are  among  the  goodly  number  of  those  who 
always  meet  Mrs.  Crosland  with  pleasure.  She 
has  ever  some  worthy  object  In  view  when  she 
writes,  and  we  are  sure  of  not  losing  our  labour  if 
we  can  find  time  to  settle  fairly  down  to  her  book 
and  see  it  through  to  the  end,  as  we  hare  honestly 
done  by  the  present  volume.  Wo  have. here 
six  biogn^hic^  sketches  of  eminent  women,  all 
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of  them  excellently  done.    Lady  EusBell,  as  she 
deserves  to  do,  leads  off,  quietly  and  soberly,  with 
no  flonnsh  of  trutnpets,  as  becomes  the  true  Eng- 
lish model  of  womanly  magnanimity  and  wifely 
fealty.  Her  tale  is  simply  told,  without  any  high- 
flown  phrase,  which  would  but  mar  its  effects, 
and  we  are  wiser  and  better  for  hearing  it.   Next 
come  Miss  Bumey  and  Mrs.  Piozzi  coupled  toge- 
ther.   We  nuurel  more  at  Miss  Bumey's  patience 
with  the  ugly  old  hsoridan  Queen  Charlotte  than  we 
admire  her  novelB,  and  would  infinitely  prefer  to 
read  "  Lydia  "  over  again  than  either  **  Evelina  " 
or  ''  Cecilia."     Mrs.  Thrale's  ghost  ought  to  be 
grateful  to  Mrs.  C.  for  the  flattering  portrait  she 
has  drawn.     The  brewer's  wife  passed  for  a  much 
deverer  woman  that  she  really  was:  her  only 
readable  production  was  the  fable  of  "  The  Three 
Warnings,"  and  that  was  stolen  bodily  from  a 
German  legend,  which  may  be  found  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Brothers  Grim,  so  that  she  has  but  the 
merit  of  versifying  it.     In  the  life  of  Margaret 
Puller  we  are  furnished  with  a  concise  but  com- 
prehensive sketch  of  the  career  of  that  most  me- 
morable of  American  women.     It  is  a  narrative 
as  romantio  as  any  Action,  and  one  that  leaves  a 
sad  and  moumfid  impression  upon  the*  mind. 
Margaret  should  have  lived,  if  but  that  mankind 
might  have  seen  what,  as  a  wife  and  a  mother, 
she  had  become.     The  volume  concludes  with  the 
life  of  Lady  Sale,  the  heroine  of  Afghanistan,  who 
gave  by  her  example  the  proof,  if  any  were  want- 
ing, that  woman,  equal  to  any  reverse  of  fortune, 
is  equal  also  to  the  direst  physical  suffering.     We 
can  cordially  recommend  this  volume  as  a  family 
book — a  book  for  all  seasons,  and  for  any  and 
every  dass  of  readers. 


Heart  Histories,  Violets  from  the  Greenwood^  dc.  d^c. 
In  Prose  and  Verse.  By  Marian  Paul  Aird. 
London  and  Edinburgh  :  Johnstone  and  Hunter. 
1868. 

Thebe  is  much  pleasing  verse  of  a  descriptive 
and  of  a  devotional  character  in  this  little  tome ; 
together  with  several  interesting  sketches  of  the 
old  Scottish  Covenanters,  in  prose,  under  the 
title  of  **  Martyr  Memories.'' ,  The  prevailing 
tone  of  the  volume  is  rather  too  melancholy ;  a 
fault  very  common  among  young  poets,  and  which 
we  shotdd  like  to  see  corrected.  The  following 
picture  of ''  The  Herd  Laddie"  is  a  good  specimen 
of  the  writer's  artistic  power : — 

A  Herd  laddie  sat,  in  his  plaidie  o'  grey, 
'Neath  the  beild  o*  a  bash  in  the  howe  o'  a  brae, 
On  the  mosB-theekit  stump  o'  an  auld  aiken  tree, 
By  a  wee  wimplin'  bnmie  Uian  sang  to  the  sea, 
And  silvered  we  hem  o'  a  bonnie  green  knowe, 
Wharthe  broom-brush,  an'  breckan,  an' primroses  grow : 
As  wee  stars  that  glimmer  like  sprinkhns  o'  gowd, 
As  they  blink  through  the  blue  o*  the  grey  e'vnmg  cloud, 
His  sheep  lay  besprent  on  the  green  mountain's  breast, 
▲s  white  as  uie  snow-cleeded  gowan  they  prest — 
Where  the  limmies  were  bleetin'  an'  jumpin'  wi'  glee. 
An'  nibblin*  the  gowan  that  spangled  the  lea; 
Now  langfain*  an'  dancin*,  like  youth's  momin'  wave, 
Ere  it  winders  an'  yaumers  awa'  to  the  grave. 


Work;  or,  Plenty  to  Do,  and  How  to  Do  It,  By 
Mabia  Mabgaret  Bbewsteb.  Second  Series. 
Edinburgh :  T.  Constable  and  Co.  London :  Ha- 
milton, Adams,  and  Co.     1854. 

This  is  a  series  often  short  practical  homilies,  the 
composition  of  a  woman  and  addressed  to  women. 
They  are  written  in  a  kind  and  earnest  spirit,  and 
though  not  remarkable  for  depth  of  thought,  are 
yet  characterised  hy  good  taste  and  correct  judg- 
ment, and  a  style  more  yigorous  than  that  of  the 
generality  of  female  writers.  Miss  Brewster  is 
right  in  her  estimation  of  such  a  noodle  automaton 
as  a  country  gentleman,  who 

was  lately  heard  to  expatiate  on  the  diflELculty  he  had 
found  in  arranging  the  employment  of  his  time  through- 
out the  year.  He  did  not  hve  in  a  oount;^  that  was 
regularly  hunted,  nor  was  there  much  curling  in  the 
neighbourhood —  golf,  which  presents  such  a  resource  for 
the  destitute  in  some  favoured  places,  was  unknown  — 
and  the  cricket-ground  was  too  distant.  But  beginning 
with  the  grouse  on  the  glorious  12th  of  August,  and  then 
in  succession  studying  the  partridges,  the  pheasants,  the 
woodcocks  (the  draining  had  left  but  few  snipes),  and  the 
ifild  ducks,  he  got  through  the  winter  pretty  well,  and  by 
advancing  a  little  the  spring  and  summer  fishing,  he  con- 
trived to  fill  up  the  time  till  the  happy  August  **  moor- 
days"  came  round  again.  Such  was  the  cycle  of  hit 
work. 


Janus,  Lake  Sonnets,  dc,  and  other  Poems,  By 
David  Holt.  London  :  W.  Pickering,  Piccadilly  ; 
G.  Bell,  Fleetstreet     1853. 

TH£iLB  are  some  poems  in  this  volume  worthy  of 
the  appellation,  and,  upon  the  whole,  it  rises  fax 
above  the  average  of  books  of  a  similar  class  which 
every  month  sends  forth.  The  principal  poem, 
**  Janus,''  a  sort  of  dreamy  and  rather  unphilo- 
sophical  retrospect,  and  a  still  more  dreamy  pro- 
phecy, is,  considering  its  length,  the  least  poetical 
and  the  most  superficial  piece  in  the  collection ; 
and  we  are  perhaps  right  in  conjecturing  that  it 
was  written  for  the  sake  of  furnishing  a  leading 
word  for  the  title-page,  and  formed  no  part  of  the 
original  plan.  To  the  *'  Lake  Sonnets"  we  can 
afford  but  a  limited  meed  of  praise ;  some  of  them 
are  not,  strictly  speaking,  sonnets ;  they  all  and 
each,  however,  express  a  poetical  idea  in  correct 
and  melodious  verse ;  and  were  the  idea  a  new 
and  original  one,  as  unfortunately  it  never  is,  they 
would  he  worthy  of  high  praise.  We  turn,  there- 
fore, to  the  "  Other  Poems ;''  and  among  these  are 
several  which  hold  out  a  promise,  if  the  author  bo 
yet  a  young  writer,  of  i^ture  excellence.  Let  us 
quote  a  portion  of 

NIGHT  IN  THE  CITY. 

Solemnly  tolls  the  cathedral  clock 

The  midnight  hour, — 

And  the  old  gray  tower 

Seems  to  reel  and  rock 

'Neath  the  ponderous  shock 

Of  the  iron  bell, 
Giring  a  voice  to  the  passing  time, 
With  something  strange  in  the  clang  and  the  chime, 
Which  soiteth  the  wan  weird  moonlight  welL 

The  weird  wan  moonlight  looketh  down, 
And  silTers  the  roofi  of  the  silent  town  — 
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Silvets  the  stones  of  the  silent  street, 
That  erewhile  echoed  to  bui^y  feet, 
And  to  and  fro  the  multitude  went, 
Each  on  his  special  purpose  bent, 
Some  thought  brooding  on  eyery  brow, 
Some  thought  of  sorrow,  of  joy,  or  fear ; 
fiat  the  long  straight  street  is  silent  now, 
And  the  wan  weird  moonlight  alone  is  here. 

No,  not  alone  ;  —  in  its  light  so  fair. 

In  its  beams  so  beautiful,  here  and  there. 

Pallid  forms  are  wandering  by, 

Each  form  with  another  attending  —  Despair  — 

That  casts  its  wild  light  oyer  cheek  and  eye  !  — 

Oh  God  of  heaven,  'tis  a  sight  of  fear, 

And  the  laughter  is  sadder  than  any  sigh. 

And  the  word  of  love  in  its  mockery. 

Is  the  saddest  sound  that  can  greet  the  ear. 

Alas  for  the  gentle  heart  of  woman ! 

Betrayed  and  trampled  and  sear'd  and  broken; 

Ah,  by  many  a  bitter  token, 

Woe  in  this  woild  is  too  common  —  too  common ! 

But  the  radiant  moonbeams  heed  not  the  woe, 

As  from  heaven  above  to  the  earth  below, 

Li  their  silvery  splendour  they  silenUy  fall. 

And  fling  their  sweet  mantle  of  beauty  o'er  all ; 

They  fall  over  all,  and  they  silently  steep 

The  slumbering  street  in  their  holy  light. 

And  standing  before  us  so  pure  and  bright, 

Seem  like  guardian  angels  from  heaven's  height 

Descended,  their  shadowy  vigils  to  keep. 

Through  the  long  night-hours  o'er  this  city  of  sleep. 

Strange  dreams  are  hovering  here  and  there, 

Leading  msuiy  a  soul  away 

From  its  prostrate  mansion  of  finite  clay — 

Leading  it  far  through  the  realms  of  air. 

To  paradisal  regions  fair, 

'Neath  the  spirit  of  Beauty's  perfect  sway ; 

Or  plunging  it  down  to  the  crypts  of  despair. 

For  ever  exil'd  from  the  light  of  day. 

So  pass  the  hours  of  the  ulent  night. 

And  after  the  day's  long  roar  and  riot. 

Very  sweet  is  this  holy  quiet, 

Yeiy  soothing  this  soft  moonlight 

A  snarling  critic  might  say  that  the  above  ex- 
tract abounds  in  faults  and  weaknesses,  and  would 
be  at  no  great  trouble  to  prove  the  fact ;  but  it 
paints  a  true  picture  in  natural  colours,  and  is  not 
wanting  in  poetic  feeling.  The  following  short 
poem  is  equally  natural,  though  some  of  our  rea- 
ders, the  young  and  the  light-hearted  especially, 
^nll  not  think  so ;  but  those  who  have  watched 
the  sad  and  lingering  process  which  transforms 
man's  ghastly  foe  into  his  bosom  friend^  will 
blow  better. 

TO  THE  ANGEL  DEATH. 

0,  Angel  Death ! 
Bebnker  of  disquietude  and  strife, 
And  mother  of  immortal  life ! 
The  flowers  of  hope  and  faith, 
When  thou  hast  forth  upon  thy  mission  sped, 
Give  forth  their  richest  and  most  balmy  breath 

Beneath  thy  gentle  tread, 
A.S  thou  dost  wander  all  this  wide  world  o*er. 
To  deal  thy  blessing  of  unbroken  sleep. 
With  promise  to  the  eyes  that  watch  and  weep, 
That  they  shall  wateh  and  weep  no  more. 
Endaring  calm  attends  thy  presence  mild, 
Thoa  takest  the  life-weary  to  thy  breast. 
And  as  a  mother  fondleth  her  sweet  child, 
Thou  lullest  them  to  rest. 
0  Angel  Death! 
0  Pilot  to  the  one  true  bourne  of  ease. 
Upon  thy  shining  garment  bloss^ometh 
The  Amaranth  of  Peace. 


We  should  like,  had  we  space,  to  extract  a 
pleasant  poem  entitled,  ''A  Bainy  Day/'  but 
must  refer  the  reader  for  it  to  the  volume ;  con- 
cluding our  quotations  with  a  sonnet,  entitled 

ENFRANCHISEMENT. 

I  will  not  wrap  around  me  for  a  robe 

This  worn-out  mantle — custom ;  I  would  be 

That  which  my  soul  proclaims  I  should  be  —  free 

To  act  upon  conviction ;  X  would  probe 

Even  to  the  very  centre  of  its  globe. 

The  deepest  depths  of  thought,  and  seek  for  truth 

With  all  the  force  and  compass  of  my  mind ; 

Why  should  I  sink  into  the  lethargy 

Of  age,  while  I  have  energy  and  youth  ? 

And  if  I  be  so  favoured  as  to  find 

The  priceless  gem,  or  to  believe  indeed 

That  I  have  found  it,  thereon  I  will  base 

My  trust,  and  "  look  the  whole  world  in  the  face," 

Nor  heed  the  thunders  of  dogmatic  creed. 

Mr.  Holt  has  yet  his  work  to  do,  but  we  have 
a  notion  he  can  do  it,  and  will  not  labour  in  vain. 
If  he  manfully  carry  out  the  resolution  expressed 
in  the  above  sonnet,  and  probe  ''the  deepest 
depths  of  thought,"  he  will  get  rid  of  the  hack- 
neyed sentimentalisms,  (too  many  of  which  yet 
linger  in  his  mind,)  which  are  the  sole  stock  of 
many  of  his  brethren,  and  we  shall  meet  with 
him  some  future  day  singing  a  nobler  song. 


The  Grand  Discovery ;  or,  the  Fatherhood  of  Ood. 
By  the  Rev.  George  Gilfillan.  London;  Black- 
ader  and  Co.     1854. 

JJLbl.  GtlftlTiAN  has  treated  the  subject  of  this 
little  work  with  his  usual  force  and  splendour  of 
language,  and  earnestness  of  thought.  It  is  a 
series  of  six  brief  essays,  appealing  to  the  serious 
judgment  of  the  reader,  and  claiming  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  paternal  character  of  the  Creator,  as 
revealed,  not  in  the  works  of  nature,  in  the  do- 
mains of  science  or  philosophy,  or  in  the  heart  of 
man,  but  in  the  riDvelations  of  His  love  and  pur- 
poses which  the  Bible  contains.  Small  as  the 
book  is,  and  it  cuts  but  a  poor  figure  on  the  book- 
shelf, he  who  ponders  weU  its  arguments  will  find 
that  it  carries  weight  with  it,  and  teUs  forcibly 
against  the  fashionable  materialistic  philosophies 
of  the  day. 


Christ  our  Passover;  or.  Thoughts  on  the  Atonement. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Cummino,  D.D.,  F.R.S.E.  Lou- 
don :  Hall,  Virtue  and  Co.     1854. 

Within  the  last  few  years  a  prodigious  amount  of 
heavy  metal,  heavy  in  more  senses  than  one,  has 
been  launched  against  the  doctrine  of  the  atone- 
ment. Metaphysicians  have  exhausted  their 
strength  upon  it,  and  infidels  and  atheists  have 
made  it  the  butt  of  their  wit  and  sarcasm.  Dr. 
Gumming  simply  shows  from  Bible  promises  that 
it  is  the  basis  of  a  Christian's  hope,  that  it  stands 
impregnable  against  all  assaults,  and  that  its  frdl 
acceptance  is  Uie  only  eflEectual  barrier  against  the 
encroachments  of  Bomanism.  His  work  is  well 
adapted  for  young  seekers  after  the  truth,  and 
may  serve  aft  a  fit  antidote  to  much  of  the  mia- 
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chieTons  traah  at  preBent  in  circtilati(m,  which 
seeks  by  flattering  the  intelleot  to  penrert  the 
faith. 


Satanic  Agency  and  Tdble-turhing.  A  Letter  to  the 
Key.  Francis  Close,  A.M.»  in  Beply  to  his  Pam- 
phlet, "  Table-turning  not  Diabolical/*  London : 
T.  Bosworth.     1863. 

This  pamphlet  contains  a  brief  retrospect  of  the 
history  of  table-turning,  spirit-rapping,  and  table- 
talking,  and  some  equally  brief  notices  of  the 
opinions,  so  far  as  they  are  to  be  got  at,  of  the 
most  popular  writers  who  have  paid  attention  to 
the  subject.  The  writer  is  fearful  of  the  effect  of 
tampering  with  agencies  which  he  assnmea  to  be 
supernatural ;  appears  to  be  of  opinion  that  they 
are  identical  with  the  spirits  summoned  by  the 
wizards  and  necromancers  of  ancient  times ;  and 
strongly  deprecates  the  practice  of  haying  any- 
thing to  do  with  them,  or  with  the  unaccountable 
process  by  which  they  are  brought  into  commnni- 
cation  with  those  who  consult  them. 


Educational  Voluntaryism  an  Amiable  Delusion.  A 
Letter  to  a  Member  of  the  Manchester  Statistical 
Society.  By  J.  Faog,  Esq.  Manchester :  G.  Simms. 
1853. 

The  truth  that  there  is  in  this  pamphlet  is  barely 
hinted  at  —  the  nonseiuie  of  it  lies  sprawling  at 
full  length.  ''My  wife"  has  an  enormous  deal  too 
much  to  do  with  the  business,  and  should  haye  been 
kept  out  of  the  way.  *We  have  long  been  of  opi-* 
nion  that  educational  voluntaryism  is  little  better 
than  an  amiable  delusion;  but  are  sorry  to  see 
that  opinion  vindicated  by  the  uxorious  Mr.  Fagg 
—  on  the  principle  that  a  weak  advocate  often 
does  more  mischief  to  a  good  cause  than  the 
strongest  opponent. 


Beauty  and  the  Beast.  Little  Flays  for  Little  People. 
By  Miss  GoBNBB  and  Alfbbd  Orowquill.  Lon- 
don :  Dean  and  Son,  Threadneedla-Btreet.    1854. 

This  is  a  fairy  tale  dramatised  in  simple  verse  for 
drawing-room  performance  by  young  people.  "We 
fancy  it  would  have  been  Ixeiason  in  the  eyes  of 
Hannah  Moore,  but  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  found 
in  practice  exceedingly  amusing  to  children  and 
parents.  The  fairies,  however,  will  suffer  pro- 
digiously by  domestic  representation ;  they  should 
be  left  to  imagination  alone.  Miss  Comer  would 
find  her  idea  more  effectually  carried  out  by  choos- 
ing such  unsupematural  legends  as  ''Hans  in 
Luck,"  and  others  of  the  sort,  to  be  found  in 
Grimm's  collection,  as  the  foundation  of  her  family 
dramas. 


Struggles  for  Life  ;  or,  the  Autobiography  of  a  Dis- 
senting Minister.  London :  W.  and  F.  G.  Cash. 
Dublin :  M'Glashan  and  Gilpin.  Edinbuiigh : 
J.  Menzies.     18&4. 


The  majority  of  dissenting  ministars  begin  their 
pastoral  experience  in  some  out-of-tjie-way  villas 


or  remote  hamlet,  where  they  have  abundant  op- 
portunities for  the  exercise  of  the  virtues  of  hu- 
mility and  contentment.  As  they  grow  older, 
the  necessities  of  their  condition,  and  the  claims 
of  a  rising  family  goad  them  to  escape  from  the 
pinchings  of  poverty,  and  they  must  either  starve, 
or  rush  into  business,  or  keep  a  school,  or  go  a 
begging  to  the  charity  of  the  rich,  or  write  for 
bread,  or  come  upon  **the  Association,*'  or  do 
two  or  three  of  these  things  at  once.  All  this  is 
bad,  and  tells  wofUlly  upon  their  intellectual 
strength,  and  against  the  efficiency  of  their  la- 
bours among  the  people.  Nonconformity  may  boast 
the  possession  of  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
pulpit  talent  of  the  land;  but  its  financial  system  is 
yet  to  be  invented ;  and  until  a  wise  economy  is 
brought  to  bear  in  the  distribution  of  its  resources, 
it  will  never  know  its  own  strength,  or  do  its  own 
work.  The  author  of  this  book  has  been  one  of 
the  many  victims,  not  so  much  to  a  bad  system  as 
to  the  absence  of  any  system ;  and  has  been  left 
to  buffet  his  way  through  domestic'  difficulties 
from  which  it  appears  doubtful  whether  he  has 
yet  escaped.  He  has  fine  capabilities  for  his  vo- 
cation, always  writing  best  when  he  preaches, 
which  he  does  rather  too  much  in  the  pages  of 
his  biography.  His  book  is  most  interesting 
where  it  is  most  descriptive  and  biographical ;  and 
the  chief  fault  we  are  disposed  to  find  with  it  is, 
that  it  is  hardly  so  candid  as  its  titie  would  lead 
US  to  expect.  We  have  too  much  of  the  inner 
life  of  the  author,  and  too  littie  of  the  inner  life 
of  the  system  of  which  he  is  a  part.  It  is  im- 
possible but  that  with  his  charactenstic  experience 
he  must  have  much  to  tell  which  it  woidd  be  of 
advantage  to  the  public  to  hear ;  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that,  though  writing  anonymously,  he 
has  yet  declined  to  speak  out,  from  motives  which 
it  is  easy  to  guess,  though  not  so  easy  to  approve. 
The  memorials  of  his  youthful  days,  and  of  his 
first  entrance  upon  the  toilsome  stages  of  his  ca- 
reer, will  be  read  with  interest  and  sympathy ; 
and  there  are  many  scenes  of  humble  life  pour- 
tray  cd  in  a  lively  manner,  which  we  feel  to  bo 
true  to  nature.  The  volume  leaves  a  pleasant 
impression  on  the  mind,  and  few  readers  will  lay 
it  down  without  fervent  good  wishes  for  the  future 
prosperity  of  the  writer. 


The  Annotated  Edition  of  English  Poets.  Edited  by 
RoBEBT  Bell.  London :  J.  W.  Parker  and  Son. 
1854. 

This  is  an  important  undertaking,  commenced  in 
a  right  and  thorough  spirit.  The  value  of  an 
annotated  edition  of  the  English  poets  could  not 
have  been  more  effeotually  demonstrated  by  a 
volume  written  for  the  purpose,  than  it  is  by  the 
publication  of  this  first  volume  of  the  works  of 
John  Dryden.  "While  reading  it,  we  seem  to  live 
in  the  times  of  Charles  II.,  and  to  know  as  much 
of  the  court  scandal,  the  town  life  and  shameful 
policy  of  the  day,  as  if  we  had  stood  in  Pepys' 
shoes,  or  had  the  entree  at  IVhitehall,  while  the 
"  merry  monarch "  was  doing  his  worst  for  the 
ruin  of  his  country.     Such  an  undertaking  as 
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this  cotdd  not  be  better  placed  than  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Bell,  who,  in  this  first  volume,  has  given 
good  earnest  of  his  future  labours.  We  are  afraid 
"  Glorious  John"  was  very  much  of  a  scamp  at 
bottom — and  the  more  light  that  is  thrown  upon 
his  acts,  the  leas  glorious  is  his  moral  aspect. 


Lormuto  Bmoni;  w.Patiogu  in  the  Life  of  an  Italian, 
Edited  by  a  Friend.  Edinbuxigh:  T.  Constable 
and  Ck>.    London :  Hamilton  and  Adams.    1853. 

This  is  a  cheap,  handsome,  illustrated  edition  of 
a  work  of  which  we  have  already  had  occasion  to 
speak  favourably.  We  are  not  aware  that  there 
is  any  other  work  in  being  which  gives  so  faith- 
f^  and  so  comprehensive  a  view  of  Italian  life 
and  society,  and  certainly  there  is  none  so  ex- 
plicit with  regard  to  the  destructive  effects  of  an 
oppressive  political  system.  The  illustrations  of 
the  present  edition  are  humorous  and  vigorous, 
and  are  engraved  in  good  style ;  and,  altogether, 
the  volume  is  almost  too  handsomely  got  up  for 
the  price  charged  for  it. 


The  Iiomp  of  Love.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Ghktbtian 
Hbnbt  Bateman.  Edinburgh :  Qall  and  Inglis. 
London:  Houlston  and  Stoneman.    1853. 

This  is  a  collection  of  compositions  in  prose  and 
verse — of  pictures  and  of  music,  written  and  se- 
lected, witli  more  than  usual  skill  and  discrimi- 
nation, for  the  use  of  children.  The  original 
papers,  which  are  very  numerous,  are  brief,  in- 
telligible, and  striking,  and  therefore  such  as  wiU 
readily  intorest  most  children.  Each  one  is  the 
vehicle  of  such  instruction  as  the  very  young 
stand  in  need  of;  and  there  are  few  books  better 
adapted  for  their  use. 


The  New  Succession  and  Legacy  Duty  Tables,  under 
the  Authority  of  16  rf  17  Vict.  cap.  51.  By  0.  M. 
Wn^LicB.    fiondon :  Longman  and  Go.    1854. 

These  tables  are  prepared  on  the  same  plan  as 
those  in  Mr.  WuHch's  "Popular  Tables,"  to 
which  this  brochure  is  a  supplement,  the  prepa- 
ration and  publication  of  which  was  rendered 
necessary  by  the  passing  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
**  Buooession  Duty  Act"  in  August  last.  Those 
-^ho  possess  the  larger  work  mil  do  well  to  add 
to  it  this  supplement;  and  all  lucky  legatees  may 
here  see  at  a  glance  the  amount  of  the  discount 
which  tiie  law  claims  from  their  legacies. 


Travellers'  Library  (5d.)  Speeches  on  Parliamentary 
Befarm  in  1631  and  1832.  By  the  Right  Hon.  T. 
B.  Magaulat,  M.P.  Corrected  by  Himself.  Lon- 
don :  Longman  and  Go.    1854. 

As  we  are  on  the  eve  of  further  Parliamentary 
Beform^  the  re-publication  of  these  celebrated 
speeches  in  a  cheap  and  popular  edition  may  be 
regarded  as  a  tunely  measure.  They  are  eloquent 
and  stirring  harangues,  but  they  appeal  to  the 
better  part  of  man,  his  sober  reason  and  thought- 


ful judgment,  not  to  his  prejudice,  passion,  or 
party  spirit.  They  did  good  service  in  their  day ; 
and  it  may  be  well  in  IMs  to  review  and  re-con- 
sider every  measure  which  led  to  the  desiderated 
success,  and  to  bring,  if  it  may  be,  weapons  of  a 
similar  temper  to  the  new  war&re  which  won 
the  crowning  battle  in  the  old.  The  fact  that 
these  compositions  have  been  so  lately  revised  by 
the  author,  gives  a  two-fold  value  to  them  as  the 
presumed  expression  of  his  political  tendencies  at 
the  present  hour. 


Dramatic  Poems  on  Scnptural  Subjects.    By  E.  A. 
Sh BDLEY,  M.A.    London :  T.  Bosworth.     1854. 

The  White  Shroud,  and  other  Poems.    By  A.  L.  0.  E. 
Edinburgh  :  Gall  and  Inglis. 

Thoughts  and  Sketches  in  Verse.    By  Cabolimk  Dent. 
London  :  Hall,  Virtue  and  Go.     1854. 

We  have  here  three  smaU  volumes  of  verse  of  a 
religious  kind,  differing  very  much  in  character, 
but  alike  in  their  ostensible  purpose.  Of  the 
Dramatic  Poems  of  Mr.  Smedley  we  cannot  report 
very  favourably;  we  miss  in  them  the  element  of 
poetry  altogether ;  of  imagery  there  is  but  little, 
and  that  little  is  objectionable ;  the  versification 
is  rugged  and  lumbering  to  a  paLnful  degree,  though 
seldom  mechanically  defective,  and  reminds  us  of 
our  boyish  drudgery  when  compelled  to  tag  Latin 
verses  on  the  Saturday  forenoon,  or  lose  the  after- 
dinner  holiday.  Like  those  productions  of  the 
third  form  these  unmusical  lines  are  full  of 
would-be  classic  inversions ;  half  the  verbs  are  in 
the  wrong  place,  and  wherever  it  is  practicable 
they  are  made  to  begin  the  verse  or  the  sentence 
— and  thus  the  force  and  effect  of  such  a  form  of 
speech  is  rendered  ridiculous  by  its  too  firequent 
use.  The  writer,  however,  is  aware  of  what  con- 
stitutes dramatic  effect,  and  has  rendered  some  of 
the  scenes  sufficiently  Itriking.  That  in  which 
Hophni  is  slain  by  Solmana  is  a  case  in  point,  and 
might,  by  a  little  correotion  of  the  turgid  speech 
of  the  avenger,  be  rendered  really  fine.  The 
despair  of  Phineas  wounded  and  hdpless  on  the 
field  of  battle,  end  the  dialogue  witii  Hanan,  is 
also  well  oonoeived;  but  the  best  scenes  are 
spoiled  for  want  of  appropriate  language  and  poetic 
power.  The  lyrics  are  a  lamentable  &ilure.  We 
give  a  sample : — 

Fire  and  air,  ice  and  hail; 

Cloud  and  tempest  and  billow; 
Lion,  eagle,  and  whale ; 

Oak  and  cedar  and  willow ; 
Sons  of  men,  chosen  race ; 

Church  of  promise  partaker ; 
Cometh  God  from  his  place ; 

Moves  the  shrine  of  jour  Maker. 
Shall  the  foes  of  the  Lord 

Bid  the  mountains  conceal  them? 
God  hath  whetted  his  sword ; 

Soon  shall  earthquakes  reveal  them. 
Strikes  as  goshawk  the  quail, 

Turn  as  horsemen  the  battle, 
Wreaths  as  whirlwind  the  gale, 

Sweeps  as  deluge  the  oa&e,  &e. 

The  blank  verse  is  not  a  whit  more  melodious 
or  grammaticaL 
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The  TFMU  Shroud  is  a  tale  founded  on  the 
Highland  superstition  of  Second  Sight,  in  which 
the  supposed  supernatural  vision  of  the  seer  is 
used  as  a  general  memento  mart.  It  is  followed  by 
a  poem  called,  "  The  Spirits  of  Light,"  another  and 
a  scriptural  reading  of  the  events  of  the  future. 
Then  come  a  collection  of  pious  thoughts  expressed 
in  melodious  verse,  in  the  following  pleasant 
fashion : — 

Judge  not  thj  differing  brother ;  nor  in  aught 

Condemn ;  his  prayer  and  thine  may  mount  above 

Though  blending  not  in  unison  of  thought, 
Yet  mingling  in  the  harmony  of  love. 

The  best  compositions  in  this  volume  are,  how- 
ever, the  "  Women  of  Holy  Writ."  Had  we  space 
we  would  extract  one  or  two  of  them,  but  must 
be  content  in  recommending  them  to  our  readers. 
This  writer's  verse  is  characterised  by  an  agree- 
able fluency  and  facility. 

Caroline  Dent  sings  the  "  Death  of  Siward," 
the  ""WTuBpers  of  Hope,"  and  the  story  of 
"  Kuth."  She  would  have  ranked  in  Johnson's 
days  among  the  "Minor  Poets,"  though  it  is 
most  likely  a  modem  critic  would  politely  decline 
admitting  her  claim  to  such  an  honour.  She 
writes  agreeably  and  easily,  but  wants  concentra- 
tion and  depth  of  thought,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
origiBaUfy.     She  reminds  U8  truly  that  there  is 

No  scene  but  hath  a  message  to  the  soul, 
Were  the  soul  quick  to  read  it.    Groves  which  bend 
Beneath  the  o'ermastering  storm-wind's  rude  control, 
And  gather  strength  from  conflict ;  showers  which  send 
Life  through  the  thirsting  fields,  and  fragrance  lend 
Ev'n  to  the  barren  wild;  and  streams  which  yield 
Bejoicing  music  while  their  course  they  wend 
Through  rugged  channels  on  from  founts  concealed  ; 
By  each  some  love  is  taught,  some  truth  in  type  revealed. 

But  we  have  been  reminded  of  that  twenty  thou- 
sand times  at  least  since  Shakspeare  sung  of 
''  sermons  in  stones ;"  aiM  this  criticism  would 
apply  to  nearly  every  sentiment  to  which  the 
writer  has  given  expression  (very  worthy  and 
musical  expression,  we  admit)  in  her  book.  To- 
gether with  her  own  productions,  Miss  Dent  pub- 
lishes a  few  by  other  hands.  One  of  these  we  will 
transfer  to  our  columns,  for  the  sake  of  the  senti- 
ment it  contains. 

Up  to  great  deeds  and  high !    It  is  the  day 
For  \igorous  doings  and  unyielding  strife  ; 
The  strife  of  Good  with  Evil,  Death  with  Life. 
Let  not  the  canker  eat  its  subtle  way 
Into  our  spirit's  might.    A  dark  array 
Of  ignorance,  and  vice,  and  folly  rife 
AVith  woe,  crime's  poison'd  cup,  war's  open'd  knife, 
And  withering  selfishness,  makes  man  his  prey. 
'Tis  ours  by  earnest  self-command,  to  turn 
All  into  good ;  in  exercise  find  strength, 
Wisdom  in  time ;  the  thought  of  ill  to  spurn ; 
By  sorrow's  path  to  cheer  life's  weary  length ; 
The  weak  to  counsel  or  to  point  aright, 
And  by  untiring  love  to  shed  on  all  our  light. 

As  a  volume  of  agreeable  verse,  inculcating  much 
valuable  truth,  we  can  commend  Miss  Dent's 
volume  to  the  favourable  notice  of  the  young  and 
thoughtful. 


The  Audit  of  Joint-Stock  Bank  Acoounts  by  Sharo" 
holders.  Is  it  Practicable  or  Desirable  ?  By 
EoBERT  Stewart.  London:  Groombridge  and 
Sons.     1853. 

Mb.  Stewart,  who  seems  to  be  practically  ac- 
quainted with  the  whole  business  of  bankings  dis- 
cusses the  question  of  his  title-page  with  much 
ability  and  clearness.  There  are  few  disinterested 
persons,  who,  on  consideration  of  his  arguments, 
will  not  come  to  the  same  conclusion  that  he  has 
arrived  at,  namely,  that  bank-audit  is  not  practi- 
cable in  any  useful  mode  or  form ;  that,  because 
it  is  not  practicable  in  any  useful  form,  its  adop- 
tion as  a  general  practice  is  not  desirable ;  and 
that  [the  legislature^  by  the  act  of  1844,  having 
made  it  compulsory  upon  all  new  banks,  has  in- 
troduced a  vicious  and  dangerous  innovation  upon 
the  old  and  well-tried  practice  of  all  the  great 
banks  of  the  United  Kingdom. 


Hora  Sabbatica ;  or,  the  Sabbatic  Cycle  the  Divine 
Chronometer.  By  Eichard  Ball.  London:  Ha- 
milton, Adams,  and  Go.  Edinburgh  :  Johnstone 
and  Hunter.     1853. 

Mb.  Ball  has  been  at  some  pains  to  array  together 
the  strongest  and  most  conclusive  arguments  in 
support  of  the  consecration  of  the  Sabbath.  There 
is  very  little  here,  however,  that  has  not  been 
said  before  over  and  over  again ;  and  what  little 
there  is  which  comes  in  the  garb  of  novelty  has 
the  least  argumentative  foree.  In  attempting  to 
prove  too  much,  a  writer  damages  his  cause.  The 
adversaries  of  the  Sabbath  movement  will  not  bo 
convinced  by  reasoning  which,  instead  of  resulting 
in  demonstration,  accepts  "most  probably"  for  a 
conclusion.  Evidence  sufficient  to  prove  l3ic  obli- 
gation of  Sabbath  observance  in  our  day  may  be 
adduced  without  reference  to  an  Edonic  law, 
which  no  man  can  prove  to  have  been  laid  down ; 
and  it  is  unwise  and  impolitic  to  base  upon  so 
uncertain  a  foundation,  an  institution  which  lacks 
no  such  foundation.  We  must  commend  the 
writer's  zeal,  as  well  as  the  learning  and  industry 
which  he  has  exercised  in  the  cause. 


Veterina)^  Medicines;  their  Actions  and  Uses.  By 
FiNLAT  Dun,  V.S.  Edinburgh  :  Sutherland  and 
Knox.  London:  Simpldn,  Marshall,  and  Go. 
1854. 

We  presume  that  this  book  treats  of  a  subject 
concerning  which  editors  as  a  class  know  practi- 
cally as  nttle  as  most  men.  For  ourselves,  we 
ride  no  horse  but  a  hobby-horse,  which  needs  no 
physic,  though  he  jibs  occasionally,  which  is 
owing  to  a  frailty  of  our  own  and  no  disorder  of 
his.  But  if  we  wanted  to  become  profoimd  on 
the  subject  of  veterinary  therapeutics,  we  have 
here  the  means  of  obtaining  the  necessary  know- 
ledge. Mr.  Dun's  book  is  a  cyclopaedia,  alpha- 
betically arranged,  of  all  the  various  medicaments 
which  have  been  found  effectual  in  the  cure  of 
diaeaaes  to  which  horses  are  liable.  Each  one  is 
the  subject  of  an  able  scientific  essay,  comprising 
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its  natural  history,  its  actions  and  uses,  the  quan- 
tity which  constitutes  a  dose,  and  various  other 
particulars  necessary  to  be  known.  To  these  are 
prefixed  two  able  treatises,  the  first  on  the  Actions 
and  Uses  of  Veterinary  Medicines,  the  second  on 
Veterinary  Pharmacy.  The  author's  style  is  clear 
and  gentlemanly ;  and  as  the  result  of  a  long 
course  of  practical  experience,  his  volume  has 
solid  claims  to  consideration,  from  members  and 
students  of  the  profession. 


Lyrics    of  Progress^  and    other   Pieces,     By  J.  G. 
AVatts.    London:  J.  Green.     1853. 

Tkke  lyrics  arc  characterised  more  by  the  hearty 
and  earnest  spirit  in  which  they  are  written  than 
by  the  display  of  any  remarkable  powers  in  the 
writer.  As  a  prophet  of  progress  we  bid  him 
welcome,  and  trust  that  his  vaticinations  will  be 
realised^  as  well  to  his  own  advantage  as  that  of 
the  rest  of  mankind.  We  all  want  rousing  and 
urging  forward ;  let  those  of  us  who  assume  the 
part  of  trumpeters  to  the  host,  see  to  it  that  our 
own  weapons  arc  bright  and  fit  for  action. 


Sabbath  Evening  Readings  on  tlie  New  Testament. 
St.  Mark.  By  the  Rev.  John  Gdmminq,  D.D., 
FJBI.S.E.    London  :  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co.    1853. 

These  familiar  expositions,  like  all  Dr.  Cumming's 
writings,  are  exceedingly  Aill  of  matter,  and, 
without  any  mixture  of  profound  or  abstruse 
reasoning,  convey  to  the  unlearned  reader  an  un- 
usual amount  of  valuable  information.  They 
could  have  proceeded  from  none  other  than  an 
acute  and  experienced  commentator ;  but  having 
been  written  for  domestic  and  family  use,  are 
couched  in  simple  language  and  characterized  by 
a  simple  and  natural  train  of  thought  which 
renders  them  peculiarly  adapted  for  general  use. 
The  chapter  on  "  The  Sabbath — Man's  Mistakes," 
is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  muUum  in  parvo ; 
containing,  in  the  space  of  fourteen  pages,  the  real 
gist  of  much  ponderous  argument,  and  supplying 
an  impregnable  basis  for  the  sacred  observance  of 
the  day  of  rest. 


Hie  Run  and  Read  Library.  London :  Clarke,  Beeton, 

and  Co.    1858—4. 

This  appears  to  be  a  series  of  eighteen-penny 
hooks  of  a  rather  more  serious  class  of  literature 
than  that  usually  found  among  the  fictions  of  the 
railway  stalls.  Of  the  "  Autobiography  of  a  £,b 
Note  "  we  cannot  give  a  good  account.  The  idea 
of  a  bank-note  of  sympathetic  feeliags  is  a  paltry, 
pnerQe,  absurdity,  and  the  execution  of  the  story 
is  what  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
woridng  out  of  such  a  senseless  notion.  The  tale 
is  wanting  altogether  in  character,  interest,  and 
probability — its  only  redeeming  feature  being  the 
good  and  pious  principles  of  which  it  is  the  un- 
worthy vehicle.  The  story  of  "  The  Confessor,  a 
Jesuit  Tale  of  the  TSmes,  is  much  better,  and 
though  terribly  lacking  condensation,  is  ML  of  in- 


terest.   Two  years  ago,  it  would  have  commanded 
a  great  sale.     We  must  warn  the  publishers  of 
this  series  to  admonish    their  binder ;    a  book 
"  has  no  right,"  as  the  cockneys  say,  to  tumble 
nearly  to  pieces  in  the  act  of  cutting  open. 


The  Coming  Time  of  Trouble  Vietoed  in  Connexion 
irith  the  Eastern  Question  and  the  Restoration  of 
the  Jeics.  London :  Houlston  and  Stoneman. 
1854. 

The  above  is  part  of  the  title  of  a  very  portentous 
pamphlet  which,  having  read,  we  hope  no  one  will 
suspect  us  of  understanding.  Beasts  with  eight 
heads,  fiery  flying  serpents,  vials  of  wrath,  earth- 
quakes, storms  of  hail,  steam-ships,  avenging 
angels.  Old  Testament  prophets.  Tyre  and  Babylon, 
the  scarlet  whore  and  Turkey  in  Europe,  and  a 
great  deal  more  of  the  sort,  or  of  any  sort,  are  all 
jumbled  together,  on  the  same  principle,  we  fancy, 
as  urges  the  fire-eater  in  the  fair  to  announce  his 
arrival  with  a  conglomeration  of  horrible  sounds, 
when  "the  show  is  a  goin*  to  begin."  The 
author  bears  the  same  relation  to  a  divine  that  the 
man  who  rattles  the  thunder  behind  the  scenes 
does  to  a  tragedian ;  and,  like  his  prototype,  hides 
himself  iVi  mdnhus.  Any  one  who  likes  to  "sup 
full  of  horrors"  has  here  an  opportunity  of  doing 
it  at  small  cost ;  but,  as  we  have  no  opinion  of  that 
sort  of  diet,  we  shall  not  recommend  it  to  our 
readers. 


Sabbath  Morning  Readings  on  the  Old  Testament. 
Booh  of  Exodus.  By  the  Be  v.  J.  Cumming,  D.D., 
F.R.S.E.    London :  John  Farquhar  Shaw.     1854. 

The  history  of  the  Israelitish  Exodus,  which 
forms  the  subject  of  this  volume,  is  at  once  the  most 
romantic,  the  most  impressive,  and  the  most  in- 
structive of  all  the  narratives  of  the  Old  Testament. 
The  perusal  of  this  narrative  at  any  period  of  life, 
whether  in  childhood  or  mature  age,  rarely  fails 
to  fiEisdnate  the  mind  of  the  reader,  and  to  suggest 
the  loftiest  speculations.  Lifidels  read  it  to  find 
occasion  of  cavil,  and  are  compelled  to  assent  to 
the  moral  truth  it  involves,  while  rejecting  the 
events  it  details.  Christians  read  it  for  instruction 
and  admonition,  and  ever  find  it  an  inexhaustible 
quarry  abounding  in  both.  It  would  seem  that 
the  incredible  circumstances  of  which  it  is  the 
record  had  demanded  on  the  part  of  their  historian, 
in  order  that  his  veracity  should  be  unquestioned, 
a  superhuman  power  of  delineation  and  descrip- 
tion ;  for  we  find  in  this  dramatic  romance  of  the 
desert,  the  character  and  workings  of  the  human 
mind  and  will,  drawn  with  incomparably  greater 
energy  and  truth  than  in  any  other  work  which 
the  world  has  ever  seen ;  as  though  it  had  been 
designed  that  the  unapproachable  power  of  the 
writer  should  afford  collateral  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  that  which  is  written.  To  the  better 
understanding  of  this  wonderM  story  and  of  its 
importance  in  the  world's  religious  history,  this 
volume  of  Dr.  Cumming's  will  be  a  valuable  aux- 
iliary ;  it  clears  away  many  difficulties,  and;  in 
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simple  language,  reveals  more  hidden  beauties. 
Where  necessary,  a  few  philosophical  notes  are 
supplied,  to  meet  the  case  of  an  erroneous  transla- 
tion, or  for  the  more  complete  elucidation  of  the 
text. 


Tlie  Loves  of  an    Apothecary.     London:    Clarke 
Beeton,  and  Go.     1664. 

The  story  which  forms  the  basis  of  this  Tolume, 
originally  appeared  in  the  columns  of  T ait's  Ma.oa- 
znrE ;  but  the  author  has  here  amplified  the  narra- 
tive  to  nearly  double  its  original  extent,  and,  by 
the  introduction  of  new  characters  and  now  events, 
has  built  it  up  into  reaUy  a  remarkable  and 
striking  work.  As  a  Christmas  book,  if  it  be  a 
Ghnstmas  book,  it  must  rank  superior  to  any  that 
have  appeared  since  the  cessation  of  Mr.  Dickens' 
annual  series.  It  is  a  true  picture  of  life  in  ex- 
traordinary circumstances,  and  there  is  a  power 
of  imagination,  of  mirthM  humour,  of  meta- 
physical subtlety  in  its  delineations,  by  no  means 
common  among  the  writers  of  the  day.  It  is  a 
book  which  will  make  its  own  way,  and  vindicate 
for  itself  a  permanent  abiding-place  in  the  Ubrary 
of  romance. 


The  London  Quarterly  Review,    No.  II.    London: 
Partridge  and  Oakey.  Dublin:  J.Hobertson.  1854. 

The  present  number  of  the  new  Quarterly 
contains  nine  articles  written  with  much  ability 
and  chosen,  it  would  appear,  with  a  view  to  the 
production  of  an  interesting,  and  instructive  num- 
ber. The  first,  on  ''Oriental  Discovery,"  is  a 
comprehensive  but  something  too  rapid  a  review  of 
what  has  been  done  by  Botta  and  Layard  in 
laying  bare  the  long  buried  secrets  of  the  great 
desert  mounds  in  which  ancient  Nineveh  lies 
shrouded  — as  well  as  of  what  Bawlinson,  Lassen, 
Bich,  and  others,  have  effected  towards  deciphering 
the  multitudinous  inscriptions  with  which  the 
unearthed  rolios  are  so  plentifolly  covered.  The 
writer  finds  in  the  results  of  these  remarkable  ex- 
plorations many  powerftd  corroborations  of  the 
truth  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  some  remarkable  tes- 
timonies proving  the  fulfilment  of  ancient  pro- 
phecies. The  second  article,  on  "  The  Natural 
History  of  Man,''  is  really  an  able  ethnological 
essay,  vindicating  the  doctnne  of  the  Bible  genesis 
of  mankind  against  the  scientific  and  sceptical 
speculations  which  have  latterly  obtained  cur- 
rency. The  author  knows  the  subject  well  in  all 
its  branches;  and,  without  dogmatising,  asserts, 
in  a  masterly  strain  and  with  a  series  of  arguments 
not  easily  refuted,  the  truth  of  the  Scripture 
declaration  on  this  subject.  The  third  article,  on 
the  "  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,"  is  a 
careful  and  elaborate  resum^  of  the  history  of  that 
marvellous  association,  firom  the  day  of  itis  forma- 
tion, fifty  years  ago,  to  the  present  hour.  Of  the 
gigantic  machinery  which  constitutes  its  effective 
and  ever-active  power,  it  is  probable  that  few 
general  readers   have  any  adequate  idea.    The 


history  is  that  of  a  grand  marvel,  which  leaves  all 
other  boasted  miracles  of  the  last  half-century  im- 
measurably behind,  not  only  in  the  importance  of 
its  objects,  but  in  the  astounding  energy  and  ubi- 
quity of  the  labours  undertaken  and  acoompUshed. 
Let  us  commend  this  paper  to  the  special  notice 
of  our  readers.  The  article  on  '^  Monkish  litera- 
ture" shows  UB  where  lie  the  scanty  materials, 
such  as  they  are,  for  the  early  history  of  our 
country,  and  gives  some  singularly  ajuusing  ex* 
amples  of  the  customs  and  superstitions  of  a 
remote  period.  The  fifth  article  on  "  The  Cap- 
tivity of  Napoleon"  is  perhaps  the  one  which 
will  be  read  with  the  most  universal  interest. 
The  revelations  contained  in  Mr.  Forsyth's  vo« 
lumes  have  shed  a  new  light  on  the  subject  of 
the  French  Emperor's  banishment,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  at  length  receives 
tardy  justice,  after  thirty  years  of  unjust  vitu- 
peration. It  was  Napoleon's  system  to  vilify 
his  custodian  in  order  to  excite  the  sympathy  of 
Europe  and  perhaps  of  America  too,  in  the  hope 
of  bringing  about  his  own  escape.  It  seems  that 
the  self-denying  martyrs  who  shared  his  imprison- 
ment were  but  a  paltry  set  at  best,  and  that  the 
imprincipled  allegations  they  made  public  are 
fast  melting  away  before  the  test  of  tune,  which 
brings  a  dispassionate  judgment  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  facts.  There  are  four  other  articles,  no  less 
instructive  and  meritorious  than  those  already 
mentioned  —  one  on  the  Dukes  and  Cardinals  of 
Guise  discussing  an  important  period  in  French 
history  —  one  on  the  Greek  Testament  and  Bib- 
lical Criticism — one  (not  too  complete)  on  Auto- 
biography —  and  one,  an  excellent  paper,  on 
Australia  and  the  gold  districts  —  for  all  of 
which  we  must  send  the  reader  to  the  review 
itself. 


Th^  Scottiik  Temperance  League  Register  and  Ab- 
stainer's Almanac,  for  1854.  Glasgow :  Scottish 
Temperance  League.  London:  Houlston  and 
Stoneman. 

Let  us  recommend  the  use  of  this  cheap  and 
handsome  almanac  to  our  Mends,  particulariy  to 
all  well-wishers  to  the  cause  of  temperance.  Thsj 
will  find  in  it  a  complete  statistical  history  of  the 
temperance  cause  in  Scotland:  contaitung  the 
names  alphabetically  arranged  of  all  the  memben 
of  the  Scottish  League.  Appended  to  this  is  a 
series  of  practical  articles  illustrative  of  the  drink- 
ing system,  especially  worthy  of  attention. 
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MMioal,  lATalid,  tad  OttBendLift  Atsimaoo  Soeu^.— 
The  Annoal  General  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at 
the  Chief  Office,  25,  Pall  MaU,  London,  on  Thuiaday,  the 
*-fc4th  day  of  November,  1853 ;  Alfbsd  Waddiloye,  D.C«L., 
in  ihe  chair ;  when  a  Keport  by  the  Directors,  showing 
the  amount  of  business  done  during  the  last  year,  and 
the  annual  progress  of  the  Society,  from  its  establish- 
mrat  to  the  SOth  September,  1858,  was  read.  For  the 
information  of  the  reader  we  extract  the  following  items : 

**  During  the  past  official  year,  no  less,  than  92'4  new 
Policies  have  been  issued  for  Assurances,  amounting  to 
JU.0ii,l7Q  48. 4d.,  and  yielding  Annual  Premiums  to  the 
extent  of  Jgl6,034  7s.  3d. 

**  This  is  a  yeiy  large  amount  of  business,  though,  in 
comparing  it  with  the  previous  year,  the  increase  is  less 
obvious  than  it  appears  when  properly  estimated.  The 
business  of  the  previous  year  was  unusually  large,  and 
we  could  scarcely  hope  that  it  would  be  exceeded  in  the 
year  just  completed :  but  from  a  glance  at  the  comparative 
Table  (published  in  the  Directors'  Eeport)  it  becomes  at 
onoe  evident  that  the  new  business  of  the  last  is  largely 
in  excess  of  every  other  year. 

"^  In  regard  to  this  continued  increase  in  the  business 
of  this  Society  it  is  satisfactory  to  be  enabled  to  state  that 
it  is  not  due  to  any  accidental  or  transient  cause,  but 
seems  to  be  general  and  permanent,  as  shown  by  the 
increased  number  of  Policies  which  has  arisen  in  all  the 
principal  localities  where  the  business  of  the  Society  is 
conducted. 

**  Although  the  claims  irom  deaths  in  the  past  exceeds 
that  of  any  preceding  year,  such  a  result  is  only  what 
ought  to  be  expected,  from  the  rapidly  augmented  amount 
of  Assurances  in  force,  the  new  business  of  the  two  years 
immediately  preceding  the  present  one  exceeds  that  of 
any  other  four  years,  and  actually  considerably  exceeds 
that  of  the  first  seven  years  of  the  Society,  An  increased 
number  of  deaths  is  therefore  the  natural  and  expected 
resolt  of  the  greater  magnitude  of  the  Society's  transac- 
tions. 

"■  The  period  has  now  arrived  when,  according  to  the 
Deed  of  Settlement,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  Valaation 
of  the  Assets  and  Liabilities  of  the  Society  made  in  order 
to  see  whether  there  be  any  and  what  surplus  to  dis- 
tribute as  and  by  way  of  Bonus  to  the  shareholders  and 
assured. 

''  From  the  Actuary's  Beport  it  will  be  found  that  the 
surplus  of  Assets  and  Liabilities  will  enable  the  meeting 
tt>  declare  a  Bonus  of  lis.  per  share  to  each  shareholder, 
making  with  the  Bonus  of  5s.  per  share  set  apart  at  last  divi- 
sion of  profits  in  1848,  a  total  Bonus  of  IBs.  on  each 
ori^nal  share  of  £!i  in  the  Society. 

**  In  terms  of  the  Deed  of  SetUement,as  two-thirds  of 
the  gross  surplus  must  be  divided  amongst  the  assured 
on  the  jMuticipating  scale,  that  sum  wUl  enable  the  meet- 
ing to  declare  a  Bonus,  of  which  the  following  are  ex- 
axnplee,  on  lives  assured  in  this  country,  and  which  can- 
not fttU  to  be  very  satisfactory  to  the  assured :-— * 

Bonus  on  Policies  of  jeiOOO. 


Ko.  of  Teariy 
Pramfimia 

On  Healthy  Lives  Asaored  at  the  Ages  of 

VakL 

40 

60 

60 

5 

4 
3 
S 
1 

£    8.d. 
04    Sll 
flS    9  10 
30  16    0 
26  19    7 
13  14    4 

£    8.   d. 

76  14    3 
68    7    9 
47  12    0 
32    5    5 
16    6    2 

je  8.  d. 

99  18    9 
81    9    1 
61  15    3 
41  16    6 
21    4    9 

So,  of  Yearly 

PremiomB 

Paid. 

On  Consompti 

ive  LiTes  Aaatu 

'ed  at  the  Agea  of 

30 

40 

60 

5 

4 
3 

9 
1 

£    fl.    d. 
HI  14    7 
90    2    6 
67  18    6 
45    9  11 
S9  16    t 

£    8.    d. 
127  16    4 
103    1    4 
77  19    0 
62    8    0 
26    8    6 

£  B.    d. 
157  17    7 
128    G    3 
96  16    5 
64  19    1 
9S  19    6 

**  However  satisfactory  the  pi'ogress  of  this  Society 
may  have  hitherto  appeared,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  lessened  expenses  of  management,  in  relation  to  its 
now  greatly  increased  revenue,  must  have  the  effect  of 
producing  a  much  larger  surplus,  and,  consequently, 
even  larger  Bonuses  in  fdture  years. 

"The  Directors  retiring  by  rotation  are,  George  Gun 
Hay,  Esq.,  and  James  Whishaw,  Esq.,  and  the  Auditors 
retiring  by  rotation  are,  John  Stirling  Taylor,  Esq.  and 
Joseph  Whitehouse,  Esq.,  all  of  whom  are  eligible,  and 
offer  themselves  for  re-^ection." 

The  Directors  and  Auditors  retiring  from  office,  having 
been  duly  re-elected  without  opposition,  the  several  Re- 
ports read  were  adopted,  and  the  usual  votes  of  thanks 
were  proposed  and  carried. 

Mondir  Insuruiee  Company.— Extracts  from  Beport 
presented  at  the  Seventh  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of 
Shareholders,  on  2nd  January,  1654 : — 

**  The  usual  period  has  again  arrived  in  which  the 
Directors  are  required  to  present  their  annual  statement 
of  the  progress  and  condition  of  the  company,  which, 
having  now  passed  through  an  ordeal  of  seven  years, 
may  be  presumed  to  afford  sufficient  grounds  for  esti- 
mating, with  some  degree  of  certaintgr,  its  future  prospects 
by  the  test  of  past  experience. 

"The  last  year  has,  more  than  any  preceding  one, 
tested  the  principles  and  stability  of  the  Company ;  and 
the  Directors,  therefore,  present  their  seventh  Report 
with  increased  confidence  in  its  character  and  prospects. 
"A  large  amount  of  fire  business  has  again  been 
transacted  during  the  year,  both  of  what  may  be  termed 
direct  and  indirect  descriptions.  For  the  direct  insu- 
rances. Government  duty  has  been  paid  amounting  to 
d£7,40d  Os.  8d.,  being  an  excess  of  i>400  upon  the  last 
year.  The  total  number  of  fire  policies  issued  is  8>900 
— ^insuring  upwards  of  seven  millions,  being  an  increase 
upon  the  prevUnu  year  of  1,579  poUdes,  representing 
insurances  to  the  extent  of  ^£1,616,519.  The  amount 
of  indirect  insurances  during  the  same  period  is  j£78  7,095 
(divided  into  450  risks) ;  from  which  it  will  be  perceived 
that  the  total  sum  insured  against  fire,  upon  new  pro- 
posals, during  the  past  year,  is  i£2,264,764. 

"  lake  the  previous  year,  the  last  has  been  one  of 
severe  loss ;  but  the  success  of  the  Company  abimdantly 
sufficed  for  the  emergency. 

"  A  slight  increase  has  been  also  realised  in  the  life 
department ;  210  propossls  have  been  received  and  con- 
sidered,  38  have  been  declined,  or  not  carried  out,  and 
172  have  been  accepted,  and  policies  issued  for  the 
aggregate  sum  of  j£57,860,  or  about  the  average  of  ^£336 
each.  Four  claims  have  arisen  during  the  year,  amount- 
ing to  ^760,  and  16  policies  have  been  permitted  to  lapse, 
upon  which  the  Company  has  received  j£182  lis.  lid. 

**  At  the  last  meeting  the  Directors  could  only  refer 
to  the  foreign  business  as  affording  the  most  favourable 
anticipations.  These  anticipations  have  been  more  than 
realised.  AVith  respect  to  fire  insurance,  guarantees  have 
been  undertaken  for  several  of  the  most  influential  offices 
on  the  Continent,  amounting  to  upwards  of  twenty 
millions  of  francs,  or  J£800,000,  and  extending  to  nearly 
400  transactions,  upon  which  scarcely  any  loss  has  been 
sustained. 

'*  The  foreign  business  has  been  particularly  successfril 
in  the  life  department  Upwards  of  100  life  proposals 
have  been  received,  representing  insiurances  to  the 
amount  of  315,177  francs,  or  £12,607  sterling,  and  not 
the  slightest  loss  has  occurred.  In  connection  with  this 
subject,  the  Directors  cannot  refrain  from  acknowledging 
that  much  of  their  success  has  been  owing  to  the  un- 
tiring energy  and  indomitable  perseverance  and  business 
habits  of  M.  Loustaunau,  the  Managing  Director  in 
Paris. 

"The  loan  transactions  of  the  Company  remain  in 
nearly  the  same  position  as  last  year.  Some  few  are 
shghUy  in  arrear ;  but  it  is  believed  the  securities  are 
sufficient  to  protect  both  principal  and  interest  And  it 
has  b^eu  found,  by  fx|perience,  that  where  such  ftocom- 
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modation  can  be  granted,  it  tends  very  mnch  to  encourage 
the  confidence  of  borrowers  in  dealing  with  the  Company, 
and  thus  promotes  the  business  and  interests  of  the 
Company  itself. 

"  Whether,  therefore,  the  Directors  refer  to  their  home 
business  or  to  their  foreign  affairs,  in  all  its  branches, 
the  Company  may  be  declared  to  be  in  a  very  satisfactory 
state. 

**  The  Directors  who  this  year  retire  by  rotation  are 
Messrs.  Attenborough,  Cotterell,  Annis,  and  Child,  who 
submit  themselves  for  re-election,  having  complied  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Deed  of  Settlement. 

"  RiCHD.  Attenborough,  Chairman." 

City  of  London  LifB  Assvnuioe  Sooiety. — The  annual 
meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  offices,  Royal 
Exchange-buildings,  on  the  5th  ult.,  the  Rev.  Charles 
Mackenzie,  M.A.,  in  the  chair.  After  a  speech  from  the 
chairman,  in  which  he  reviewed  the  past  history  of  the 
Society,  and  congratulated  the  meeting  upon  the  position 
it  at  present  occupies,  Mr.  E.  F.  Leeks  read  the  Report, 
setting  forth  that  the  new  business  completed  in  the 
twelve  months  ending  the  Slst  October  last,  has  con- 
siderably exceeded  that  of  the  last  and  preceding  years. 
Since  the  last  annual  meeting  379  policies  have  been 
issued,  assuring  in  the  whole  j£146,d73  Is.,  and  yielding 
in  annual  premiums  ^£4,459  12s.  5d.,  being  an  increase  on 
the  previous  year  of  183  policies  £78,855  15s.  8d.  in  the 
sum  assured,  and  j£*2,378  10s.  Id.  in  annual  premiums. 
That  further  proposals  to  the  extent  of  £33,230  have 
been  declined,  so  that  the  total  transactions  before  the 
board  involved  api)lications  for  assurance  to  the  extent 
of  £179,803  Is.  During  the  past  year,  13  claims,  to 
the  amount  of  £2,482  17s.  6d.  have  been  paid ;  being 
considerably  less  than  the  estimated  average.  The  total 
number  of  policies  in  force  on  the  3 1st  of  October  last, 
after  deducting  lapsed  and  all  discontinued  policies,  as- 
sures a  sum  of  £418,237 13s.  Id.,  and  yields  in  annual  pre- 
miums alone  an  income  of  £13,535  6s.  7d.  The  directors 
have  now  invested,  as  they  have  every  reason  to  think  on 
undoubted  security,  the  sum  of  £20,034 ;  and  when  it  is 
considered  that  these  investments  have  been  made  after 
payment  of  every  claim  against  the  Society,  it  must  be  a 
matter  for  congratulation,  as  proving  the  satisfactory 
progress  of  the  general  business  of  the  office.  The  di- 
rectors attribute  in  no  small  degree  the  success  which 
has  attended  the  operations  of  this  Society  to  the  plain 
and  unreserved  publicity  which  they  have  always  sought 
to  give  of  its  affairs  and  financial  condition.  The  auditors 
have  carefully  examined  the  accounts,  which,  after  com- 
parison with  the  books  and  vouchers,  have  been  certified 
by  these  gentlemen  as  correct.  The  directors  have  the 
satisfaction  of  being  able  to  recommend  that  a  dividend 
shall  be  declared  after  the  rate  of  2s.  3d.  per  share.  In 
concluding  their  Report,  they  cannot  reft^in  from  re- 
minding Uieir  brother  shareholders  that  it  is  of  the  last 
importance  that  every  share  and  policy-holder  should 
feel  that  the  City  of  London  Life  Assurance  Society  is 
his  own  institution,  and  should  do  his  part  towards  se- 
eming its  welfare  and  developing  its  importance.  The 
Report  being  read — 

Balance-Sheet«i  of  the  accounts  were  laid  before  the 
shareholders,  verifying  the  statements  contained  in  the 
Report,  and  the  chairman's  opening  address. 

Captain  Lee,  H.A.C.,  moved  the  declaration  of  a  divi- 
dend of  2s.  3d.  per  share ;  the  dividend  represented  the 
interest  on  the  bonus  declared  at  the  last  triennial  divi- 
sion of  profits,  thus  making  the  dividend  5  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  the  amount  paid  up  on  the  shares  and  bonus 
conjoined. 

Thanks  were  then  voted  to  the  directors,  to  the  medi- 


cal  officers,  the  auditors,  secretary,  the  actuary,  Mr. 
Farrance,and  other  official  persons,  and  to  the  chairman, 

National  Provident  Inititntion. — *''  In  their  eighteenth 
Annual  Report  of  the  state  of  this  institution,  the  directors 
congratulate  their  fdlow-members  on  the  gratifying  result 
of  &e  recently-completed  quinquennial  investigation  of 
the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  institution,  by  which  it 
appears  that,  on  the  20th  Nov.,  1852,  after  providing  for 
the  present  value  of  all  the  liabilities  in  the  life  assurance 
department,  a  surplus  remained  of  £242,627,  which  has 
been  duly  apportioned  as  heretofore. 

"  About  three-fourths  of  the  members  have  e\«^cted  to 
participate  in  this  surplus  by  way  of  reduction  ^f  pre- 
miums for  the  five  years  ending  20th  November,  1857, 
and  the  remainder  by  bonuses  added  to  the  sums  assured. 

"  The  reductions  range  firom  6  to  89  per  cent,  on  the 
original  annual  premiums,  according  to  the  age  of  the 
party,  and  the  time  the  policy  has  been  in  force ;  and  the 
bonuses  vary,  in  like  manner,  ftrom  50  to  75  per  cent,  on 
the  amount  of  premiums  paid  during  the  last  five  years. 

**  The  total  amount  of  the  reductions  per  annum  for  the 
ensuing  five  years  is  £33,348  17s.  2d. 

"  The  bonuses  assigned  to  those  policies  on  which  the 
original  premiums  continue  to  be  paid  amount  to 
£89,880  5s. ;  this,  together  with  bonuses  apportioned  at 
former  divisions,  makes  an  aggregate  addition  t-o  the 
sums  assured,  by  the  policies  in  force,  of  £126,564. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  great  [reduction  of  premiums, 
the  net  annual  income  arising  from  12,326  existing 
poUcies  is  £163,912  7s.  Id. ;  this  sum,  with  the  interest 
on  invested  capital,  viz.,  £37,298  7s.  3d.,  shows  a  total 
annual  income  of  £201,210  14s.  4d. 

**  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  transactions  of 
the  year  just  terminated : — 

"In  the  twelve  months  ending  the  20th  November 
last,  the  Board  has  issued  1,336  policies  of  assurance, 
the  annual  premiums  on  which  amount  to  £21,121  Os.  4d., 
being  an  increase  of  209  in  the  number  of  policies,  and 
of  £8,394  16s.  3d.  in  the  amount  of  new  premiums 
thereon,  over  those  of  the  preceding  year. 

<*  The  number  of  proposals  that  has  been  declined  is 
104. 

**  The  number  of  deaths  since  the  last  report  is  115 ; 
the  claims  arising  from  these,  including  the  bonuses 
added  to  the  sums  assured,  amount  to  £76,489  lis.  7d. 

*'  The  total  sum  paid,  and  in  course  of  payment,  to  the 
representatives  of  deceased  members  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  institution,  is  £371,317  17s.  7d. 

"  In  reporting  this  large  disbursement,  the  directon 
cannot  but  refer,  with  feelings  of  great  satisfaction,  to 
the  inestimable  benefit  thus  diffused  among  the  nume- 
rous recipients,  more  especially  as  the  deaths  in  the  last 
quinquennial  term  prove  to  be  so  mnch  within  the  esti- 
mated rate  of  mortality,  as  to  allow  of  those  large  bonuses 
or  equivalent  reductions  hereinbefore  stated. 

*^  The  accounts  for  the  year  ending  the  20th  November 
last  have  been  duly  audited,  the  balance  of  receipts  over 
disbursements  in  that  period  is  £98,810  18s.  Id.,  in- 
creasing the  capital  stock  of  the  institution  to  the  sum 
of  £974,497  3s.  8d.,  which,  with  the  exception  of  £29,946, 
advanced  on  loan  at  interest  to  members  on  security  of 
their  respective  policiesy  is  invested  in  real  and  govern- 
ment securities." 

On  the  subject  of  the  questions  referred  to  them  at 
the  last  annual  meeting,  respecting  a  proposed  change 
in  the  periods  of  division  of  profits,  the  directors  report 
that,  after  deliberate  and  anxious  consideration,  they  are 
unanimously  of  opinion  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  make 
the  suggested  changes  at  the  present  time. 
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"  To  be  continued"  was  the  notice  appended  to 
our  last  month's  essay  upon  this  subject.  To  be 
continued, — a  significant  phrase,  which  if  it  be 
applied  to  ourselveSi  and  to  the  chapter  of  human 
life,  expresses  the  matter  itself  which  these  essays 
arc  concerned  with.  ^Nothing  but  this  intimation 
could  satisfy  us  for  the  rfirupt  termination  of  the 
chapter.  W'ondering  ami  often  disappointed  stu- 
dents, we  guess  wildly  at  the  conclusion  of  its 
difficult  argument,  or  fondly  anticipate  the  denaue- 
meni  of  its  complicated  story.  These  conjectures, 
^ese  JGmcies,  are  interestmg  though  fallacious; 
because  they  reveal  the  disposition  of  the  human 
heart,  which  has  poured  them  forth  to  soothe  its 
own  perpetual  wounds. 

We  said,  lastly,  that  we  have  not  yet  done  with 
the  relics  of  Paganism,  but  we  do  not  proceed  in 
strictly  chronological  order,  nor  yet  in  any  order, 
strictly  followed.  If  we  took  the  most  gross  and 
a2»urd  conceptions  of  the  future  world  ^r«^,  and 
then,  dealt  with  the  rest,  in  the  order  of  rational 
and  moral  progress,  we  should  give  to  many  in- 
rentions  of  Latin  or  Byzantine  monks,  bred  in 
the  flickly  seclusion  of  monastic  dulness,  a  pre- 
cedence of  inferiority  long  before  the  compara- 
tively sublime  and  graceful  scheme  of  the  universe, 
which  we  have  already  beheld  as  it  was  created 
by  the  generous  poetic  inspiration  of  Greece, — we 
mean,  the  fable  told  by  dying  Socrates,  as  reported 
by  Plato.  But  other  fables  are  recorded  by  Plato, 
dLOTerent  from  this  one. 

fantastic  as  the  legends  of  Germany  and  Gaul 
is  that  quaint  narrative,  characteristically  Orien- 
tal rather  than  Greek,  of  the  excursion  which 
£r,  the  Armenian  soldier,  resuscitated  after  a 
death  of  twelve  days,  said  that  he  had  made  ''into 
some  spiritual  place  of  the  earth,  where  there 
were  two  chasms  of  the  ground,  adjoining  each 
other,  and  overhead  there  were  chasms  of  the  sky 
that  corresponded  to  these;  and  the  judges  sat 
between ;  and  they  sent  the  righteous,  on  their 
right  hand,  up  into  the  heaven,  with  their 
ngfateousness  written  upon  their  bosoms,  but 
they  sent  the  wicked  below,  on  the  left  hand, 
with  their  wickedness  written  behind  them.'' 
He  saw  the  worried  souls  that  came  up  from  the 
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pit,  all  parched  with  dust  and  with  desert  aridity; 
he  saw  the  pure  spirits  that  alighted  from  the 
upper  sky.  He  saw  the  multitude  always  gather- 
ing, encamped  in  a  fair  meadow,  kissing  and 
greeting  each  other,  and  asking  fidendly  tidings 
after  their  long  journey ;  and  he  saw  the  inde- 
scribable beauty  of  those  who  were  good.  He 
perceived  how  the  vast  mouth  of  heaven  shut 
itself  and  roared,  at  the  approach  of  tyrants  and 
unjust  persons ;  and  how  the  cruel  king  of  Pam- 
phylia,  thus  rejected,  was  dragged  by  fiery  devils 
through  the  brambly  thicket  to  the  pit's  inexora- 
ble verge.  Tip  rose,  through  the  openings  of 
earth  and  heaven,  a  pillar  of  light,  most  like  to  a 
rainbow,  to  guide  the  steps  of  the  blessed  !  The 
splendid  girdle  of  the  celestial  circumference,  and 
the  cunning  work  of  Destiny,  spinning  with  her 
adamantine  distaff,  and  of  her  three  daughters, 
the  Fates,  who  fabricate  individual  lives,  chanting 
respectively  the  events  of  the  past,  the  present, 
and  the  future,  and  whose  chant  is  accompanied 
by  the  harmonious  part-singing  of  the  Sirens, — 
these  things,  and  the  strange  experience  of  the 
regenerate  sotd, — are  significant  of  the  most  awful 
themes  of  speculation.  ''  And  this  fable,  0  Glau- 
con,  has  been  preserved,  and  not  lost;  and  it  will 
save  us  too,  if  we  will  be  persuaded  by  it ;  and  tho 
river  of  Lethe  we  shaU  ss^ely  pass,  and  our  souls 
we  shall  not  stain." 

We  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  frequent  use  of 
infernal  scenery,  for  a  merely  artistic  effect,  by 
the  dramatists  and  romancers  of  ancient  literature, 
in  later  and  more  sophisticated  ages  than  that  of 
Homer  and  Hesiod.  The  Athenian  theatre  was 
furnished  with  a  stage  trap-door,  the  "Stygian 
gate,"  through  which  JBschylus  called  up  the 
ghost  of  the  great  Persian  emperor,  or  the  venge- 
ful shade  of  Clytemnestra  demanding  of  sleeping 
Furies  the  instant  persecution  of  her  son, — through 
which,  at  another  day,  Euripides  brought  tho 
eidolon  of  the  murdered  son  of  Priam,  "leaving 
the  hiding-places  of  the  dead  and  the  gates  of 
darkness;"  whilst  the  nimble  fancy  of  reckless 
Aristophanes  had  opened,  to  surprised  and  mirth- 
ful spectators,  the  shores  of  the  Acherusian  lake, 
no  longer  dreaded,  as  the  marshy  resort  of  his 
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loquacious  "frogs."  It  became  a  commonplace 
theatrical  artifice;  and  in  the  narrative  poems 
which  Greece  and  Rome  have  bequeathed  us,  a 
digression  into  Hades,  more  or  less  imitated  firom 
that  of  the  Odyssey,  was  a  matter  of  course.  If 
Virgil  had  made  ^ncas  follow  the  sibyl  of  Guma 
through  the  dark  passages  of  Avemus,  Lucan  was 
obliged,  by  that  literary  precedent,  to  send  Sextus 
Pompey  upon  a  similar  errand,  with  the  aid  of  a 
Thessalian  witch ;  and  Statins  must  employ  The- 
ban  Manto  in  the  same  business.  The  scenery  of 
the  northern  promontory  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  in 
the  vicinity  of  what  was  a  fashionable  watering- 
place  in  Yirgil's  time,  is  conjectured,  (see  Eus- 
tace's '^  Classical  Tour  in  Italy,")  to  have  sup- 
plied Yirgil  with  some  details  of  local  description  j 
but  the  coast  has  been,  since  then,  greatly  changed 
by  the  sand-shiftings  and  earthquakes  of  two 
thousand  years,  and  in  the  views  of  Lake  Aver- 
nus,  which  have  by  the  pencils  of  Turner  and 
Wilson  been  transferred  to  our  chamber  wall,  we 
cannot  recognise  the  place  where 

*'  Spelunca  alta  fuit,  vastoque  immanis  hiatu, 
Scrupea,  tuta  lacu  nigro  nemorumqne  tenebris." 

But  we  can  believe  that,  as  it  is  attested  by 
several  Romans,  the  natural  features  of  the  place 
were  anciently  so  grim  and  strange,  as  to  bestow 
upon  it  the  reputation  which  a  hundred  other 
spots  in  Greece  and  Italy  possessed,  of  being  one 
of  the  traditional  entrances  to  Hell;  and  &  the 
poet  was  staying  in  its  neighbourhood,  upon  a 
visit  to  any  one  of  the  luxurious  patrons  who  had 
built  their  villas  amid  the  gentle  billows  of  BaisD, 
he  might  like  to  loiter  about  Avemus  in  his 
morning  walks,  as  an  appropriate  ''study"  for 
the  sixth  book  of  his  ^ncid.  The  cavern  pas- 
sage, with  a  darkling  stream,  to  which  we  may 
give  whatever  mythological  names  we  choose,  are 
there  for  the  tourist  now  to  explore ;  but  where 
now  is  the  squalid  ferryman,  Charon  ?  we  shall 
find  him  better  dressed,  upon  a  northern  shore ; 
where  is  flaming  Chimsera,  the  ravenous  Harpies 
and  the  insupportable  visage  of  the  Gorgons? 
withdrawn  for  ever  into  the  night;  where  are  the 
"  ultrices  Curse  ''  and  their  hateM  associates  in 
the  dark  vestibule  of  Orcus,  Fear  and  Woe,  and 
Stupor,  insane  Discord,  ''et  malesuada  Fames  et 
turpis  Egestas,''  and  those  worst  of  all  our  ene- 
mies, the  ''mala  mentis  Gaudia?"  these,  alas! 
are  with  us  here^  in  their  sad  and  fi^quent  visita- 
tions ;  and  often  do  the  Eumenides  leave  the  iron 
chambers  of  their  infernal  abode,  for  the  chastise- 
ment of  our  sin.  The  vague  terrors  of  eternal 
retribution  beset  the  most  enlightened  ages,  and 
in  the  most  careless  and  vicious  have  been  felt. 
Old  Rome  became  wicked  as  she  was  pampered 
with  the  riches  of  Atiica  and  the  dainties  of 
Asia.  People  whose  lax  profligacy  had  made 
them  incapable  of  Cicero's  philosophy,  as  it  had 
made  them  incapable  of  Scipio's  virtue,  when 
they  had  forgotten  the  way  of  thought,  and  the 
noble  Roman  way  of  action,  learned  the  way  of 
denial  without  inquiry,  and  of  levity  without 
humour.  They  sneered  away  not  only  the  formu- 
las of  the  old  religion,  which  had  been  proved 


false  so  long  ago  as  the  time  of  Lucretius,  and 
which  men  like  Cicero,  Horace,  and  Virgil  no 
more  believed  in  than  we  do, — ^but  also  the  essen- 
tial principles.  There  was  to  be  no  more  dis- 
tinction of  right  from  wrong,  because  there  was 
no  responsible  human  soul,  and  no  divine  direc- 
tion. If  such  was  the  moral  anarchy  of  the 
world,  in  which  Christianity  began  its  conquering 
course,  a  state  of  ignorance  and  corruption  more 
dismal  than  we  can  now  conceive  to  have  ever 
been  suffered  in  this  guilty  planet,  are  Christian 
writers  justified  in  casting  all  the  blame  of  it 
upon  the  ancient  religion  ?  It  was  not  that,  but 
trreligion,  not  faith  of  any  kind,  but  infidelity  to 
man's  own  nature,  not  the  austere  gods  of  JEschy- 
lus,  but  unprincipled  sophistry  and  imnatural  in- 
dulgences, that  had  made  the  Roman  world,  in 
which  Paul  came  to  speak  of  righteousness,  tem- 
perance, and  judgment  to  come,  so  hideous  as  it 
appears  in  the  stem  sentences  of  Tacitus,  and  in 
the  stripping,  scathing  lines  of  Juvenal.  It  was 
not  the  beautiful  and  pathetic  imaginations  of  the 
humane  Hellenic  genius,  assuredly  it  was  not  the 
calm  wisdom  of  the  Academic  grove,  that  had 
brought  Europe  in  the  age  of  Nero,  to  such  a 
grovelling  baseness.  We  have  reserved  the  right 
of  looking  back ;  let  us  look  back  to  the  man  who 
filled  up  the  measure  of  the  antique  civilization, 
combining  Athenian  intelligence  with  Roman 
statesmanship,  and  who  perished  with  the  liberties 
of  the  world,  by  the  sword  of  the  triumvir's 
soldiery.  We  have  cited  Cicero's  inestimable 
discourses  of  rational  or  natural  religion,  as  a 
part  of  the  studies  of  Catholic  Dante.  ''Est 
quidem  vera  lex,  recta  ratio,  naturae  congruens, 
dif^sa  in  omnibus," — ^this  was  the  conviction 
that  lay  securest  in  the  mind  of  the  great  lawyer 
and  consul,  as  it  must  ever  lie  in  minds  of 
the  genuine  political  capacity  in  which  itquUy  is 
the  predominant  idea.  They  see  God  as  Cicero 
saw  Him,  as  a  legislative  sovereign,  and  as  a 
judicial  governor.  Scipio  is  told,  in  the  "Dream," 
that  there  exists  upon  earth  nothing  more  ac- 
ceptable "  iUi  principi  Deo,"  than  ttie  societies 
and  councils  of  men  which  are  called  States ;  and 
those  who  have  served  their  country  possess  a 
special  heaven  in  the  sky.  Not  in  the  whole 
cjf  cle  of  the  Catholic  legends,  not  in  all  the  eccle- 
siastical traditions  of  medieaval  Christendom,  shall 
we  find  nobler  images  of  spiritual  and  eternal 
realities,  than  Cicero  derives  firom  an  erroneous 
system  of  the  stars ;  or  a^more  fiisoinating  allegory 
of  the  divine  harmony  of  the  universe,  than  ho 
draws  from  the  ethereal  music  of  the  revolving 
spheres,  which  the  dull  ears  of  mortals  cannot  re- 
ceive. Only  the  great  religious  poets,  few  and 
seldom  since  the  creation,  have  eaught  some  tones 
of  this  ineffable  music,  and  have  tried  to  give  its 
echo  in  their  triple  harmony  of  thoughts,  emo- 
tions, and  words. 

We  have  hovered  in  the  starry  heights  of 
contemplation,  with  Scipio  in  conversation  with 
the  glorified  fathers,  who  bid  us  remember 
immortality  and  resolve  to  ascend.  ''Baser 
spirits,"  they  say,  "  that  have  addicted  themselves 
to  the  lusts  of  the  body,  and  have   outraged 
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the  laws  of  the  gods  and  of  men,  passing  out  of 
their  bodies  are  whirled  round  and  round  the 
earth,  nor  do  -ihey  return  to  this  place,  unless 
having  been  agitated  for  many  ages."  Here,  as 
in  the  discourse  of  Plato,  we  have  a  doctrine  of 
Purgatory, — and  a  charitable  possibility  of  resto- 
ration. After  this,  it  is  aknost  revolting  to  re- 
cur to  gross  and  crude  notions  of  the  torments  of 
hell ;  but  thither  must  our  critical  inspection  now 
return, — and  easily,  for  facilis  descensus  Avemi  ; 
BO  says  Virgil,  who  knew  something  about  it, 
since,  in  his  poem  called  "Culex,"  he  made  a 
gnat  perform  the  journey, — (our  readers  will  be 
pleased  to  set  this  hon  mot  to  the  credit  of  M. 
Charles  Labitte,  for  it  is  none  of  ours.)  We  ap- 
proach the  subject  of  Hell  again,  and  consequentiy 
we  are  in  Nero's  reign,  and  we  have  Juvenal,  once 
more,  telling  us  of  the  infernal  depravity  of  that 
age.  But  the  vulgar  proverb,  which  asserts  that 
when  we  talk  of  a  certain  person,  we  are  most 
near  his  presence,  appears  inapplicable  to  the 
state  of  those  Romans,  who  were  near  making 
their  city  a  heU  upon  earth,  while  they  would  not 
hear  a  certain  place  "  mentioned  to  ears  polite." 
The  very  boys,  as  soon  as  they  grew  big  enough 
to  go  to  the  baths  without  their  nurses,  deirded 
the  whole  affair. 

"  Esse  aHquos  Manes,  et  subterranea  regna, 
Et  Gontum,  et  Stygio  ranas  in  gurgite  nigras, 
Atque  una  transire  vadum  tot  milha  cymba, 
Non  pueri  crednnt." 

But  the  severe  old  censor  of  the  shameless  Su- 
borra  takes  care  to  append  his  warning,  8ed  iu 
veraputa;  the  machinery  of  due  punishment,  if 
not  exactly  such  as  our  ancestors  beKeved,  does 
truly  exist,  and  is  kept  in  effectual  working  order, 
for  your  behoof,  you  adulterous  generation  of  in- 
iamous  Borne ! 

Thai  was  said  in  earnest ;  now  let  us  see  what 
was  iaid  in  jest, — or  rather  between  jest  and 
earnest,  for  thus  the  delicate  wit  of  Lucian 
seems  to  vibrate,  ironically  candid,  with  a  half- 
suspended,  half* serious,  smile.  The  frailty  and 
the  follies  of  our  life  are  not  the  subject  of  his 
unmitigated  soom;  a  shade  of  pity  appears  to 
mellow  the  gayest  colours  of  his  phantasmagoria, 
which  are  flashed,  as  out  of  a  magic  lantern, 
nXMm  the  dark  ground  of  our  mortality.  For 
mythological  personages,  for  gods  and  heroes  and 
portentous  figures,  he  has  no  reverence,  but  for 
humanity  he  still  feels  kindly.  Menippus,  who 
is  "  free  and  cares  for  nothing,"  goes  down  to 
HeU,  and  takes  liberties  with  everything.  He 
bilks  the  ferryman  of  his  customary  fare,  and, 
safe  in  the  emptiness  of  his  pockets,  defies 
Charon  to  extract  one  penny  from  him.  Surely, 
the  clever,  pleasant,  humourist,  the  briefiess  bar- 
rister, the  rambling,  careless  Lucian,  had  re- 
hearsed this  scene  with  his  own  duns  !  Some- 
thing like  it  we  have  in  the  "Frogs,"  where 
Bacchus,  having  arrived  in  Hades,  chaffers  with 
a  ghost,  as  with  a  ticket-porter,  about  the  fee  de- 
manded for  carrying  his  carpet-bag  into  the  place. 
Two  drachmas  are  asked ;  l^e  god  demurs, — the 
ghost  replies,  "  Then  find  the  way  by  yourselves," 


But  Lucian's  hero  has  the  advantage,  in  his  dis- 
pute with  the  boatman,  that  whereas  the  tra- 
veller Bacchus  really  wants  to  go  w,  the  traveller 
Menippus  would  rather  stay  outy  so  that  when 
Charon  teazes  him  for  the  fare,  ho  can  retort  with 
"  Then  carry  me  back  again."  Old  Charon  has 
need  for  his  importunity,  for  in  another  dialogue 
we  find  him  setting  up  the  plea  of  poverty,  when 
Mercury  presses  him  for  repayment  of  the  ex- 
penses of  repairing  the  old  boat;  the  boatman 
says  that  his  trade  is  very  slack  just  now,  but  if 
a  good  hot  war,  or  pestilence  break  out  in  the 
world,  plenty  of  souls  may  haste  to  the  ferry,  of 
whom  he  can  earn,  or  gain  by  cheating  over- 
charges, the  money  which  he  borrowed  of  Mercury. 
The  ancients  used  to  bring  themselves  down  there 
by  fighting ;  the  men  of  this  age  come  thither  by 
surfeits  or  poison.  And  when  they  get  into  Hades, 
they  find  it  a  world  turned  upside  down,  kings 
have  become  cobblers.  Those  who  have  not  drunk 
enough  of  Lethe  bemoan  their  losses  and  quarrel 
over  the  former  grudges ;  Alexander  sees  Clitus, 
whom  he  stabbed  at  the  dinner  table,  coming  to- 
wards him,  and  is  advised  to  turn  down  another 
street.  But  how  can  they  sip  Lethe  ?  for 
Menippus  finds  Tantalus,  absurdly  tormented  by 
thirst,  unable  to  reach  the  water,  and  labours 
compassionately  to  convince  him  that,  being  a 
bodiless  ghost,  he  canHot  be  thirsty,  and  that 
ghosts  have  no  need  to  drink.  The  joyous, 
Hberal,  indomitable  wit  goes  on  through  the 
crowds  of  the  damned,  laughing,  chattering  in  a 
free  and  easy  tone,  till  a  deputation  of  miserables 
come  up  to  the  king  of  heU,  and  declare  that 
they  can't  and  won't  endure  his  company  about 
the  place, — either  he  shall  walk  out,  or  they  must. 
He  keeps  on  reproaching  them,  and  taunting 
them  with  the  pleasures  that  each  left  upon 
earth,  Midas  with  his  gold,  Sardanapalus  with  his 
luxury,  and  Croesus  with  his  Lydian  wealth ; 
moreover, — and  this  is  the  best  of  the  joke, — he 
sings  and  whistles,  so  as  to  put  them  out  in  their 
wailing.  "  "Well,  Menippus,  what  do  you  say  to 
this  ?"  asks  royal  Pluto,  having  heard  the  com- 
plaint. "  It's  true,"  Menippus  answers,  "  for  I 
do  hate  and  despise  these  fellows,  the  mean 
rascals,  for  it  isn't  enough  for  them  that  they 
have  lived  bad  lives,  but  now,  when  they're  dead, 
they  must  keep  up  this  bother  about  the  things 
they  used  to  have  above  yonder  j  I  like  to  plague 
them,  and  I  will  do  it,  and  I  won't  leave  them 
alone."  **  "What  insolence  ! "  Croesus  exclaims. 
"  "What  insolence  was  yours,"  Menippus  answers 
him,  "you  kings  in  Lydia,  and  Phrygia,  and 
Assyria,  when  you  forced  people  to  bow  down  and 
worsliip  you,  and  when  you  oppressed  freemen, 
and  never  remembered  your  death  to  come!  go 
now  and  groan,  for  all  those  things  are  token 
away  from  you."  Fearless,  honest  mind,  that 
could  speak  the  truth  like  this,  in  an  age  of  im- 
perial tyranny !  but  the  empire  belonged  the^i  to 
the  noble  scholar,  Marcus  Aurelius,  who  loved 
the  truth  and  Attic  wit,  and  encouraged  the 
satirist  with  the  gift  of  an  oflSce  in  Egypt.  "We 
like  Lucian  too  well  to  part  with  him  yet ;  he 
was  not  merely  a  mocker ;   there  is  a  serious 
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wisdom  in  him,  if  it  be  only  of  the  Epicurean 
stock,  when  he  makes  the  newcomer,  in  Hades, 
inquire  for  the  stately  and  beautiM  persons  of 
history,  and  Hermes  point  out  so  many  bare  and 
hideous  skulls.  ''Tlmt  is  the  head  of  Helen.'' 
''  Was  it  for  that  thing,  a  thousand  ships  of  war  were 
equipped  by  all  Greece,  and  so  many  Greeks  and 
barbarians  fell,  and  so  many  cities  were  destroyed?" 
''But  do  not  you  know,  Menippus,  that  th(f 
woman  was  alive  then?"  says  the  usher-god, 
quoting  a  verse  of  the  Iliad ;  *'  and  so  also  the 
flowers,  when  they  are  withered,  will  seeA  very 
ugly  to  you,  seeing  their  colours  departed;  but 
while  they  bloom  and  retain  their  complexion, 
they  are  most  beautiful."  "I  don't  wonder,  0 
Hermes,"  the  visitor  replies,  "  that  Ghreeks  were 
not  wise  enough  to  see  that  they  were  labouring 
for  a  short-lived  thing,  soon  to  perish."  We  take 
it,  this  does  not  mean  contempt  of  all  human  en- 
deavours, but  admonition  of  the  transitory  nature 
of  those  objects  for  which  life  is  usually  wasted. 
The  dead  man  begs  that  Pluto  will  indulge  him 
with  the  company  of  his  wife,  whom  he  left 
newly  married  upon  earth ;  he  is  reminded  that, 
now,  his  fleshly  visage  that  has  been  spoiled  by 
deatli  would  not  please  her ;  but  that  she,  if  he 
will  be  patient  awhile,  shall  descend  to  meet  him, 
and  dwell  with  him  for  ever;  "  wait  therefore," 
says  Pluto,  "  she  wiU  come  sometime,  and  you 
will  have  no  need  to  go  up."  But  the  fond  hus- 
band cannot  brook  delay,  and  he  is,  at  Proserpine's 
intercession,  clothed  once  more  with  his  youth, 
and  allowed  to  rejoin  her — ^for  a  single  day. 
What  a  drama  could  Euripides,  or  Shakspeiire, 
have  constructed  out  of  such  an  interview  !  tender 
and  pathetic  as  what  the  former  has  made  of 
"Alcestis." 

Wo  now  are  quitting  the  Greek  Mythology, 
and  approaching  a  different  class  of  Legends.  It 
is  but  &dr  to  give  our  readers  notice,  that  hence- 
forth for  the  most  part,  our  information  is  second- 
hand. We  have  not  had  access  to  the  store  of 
patristic  and  monkish  fabulous  literature,  except 
through  the  selections  and  sunmiaries  of  the  two 
ingenious  French  writers,  whom  we  formally  in- 
troduced to  our  readers  last  month, — namely, 
M.  Ozanam  and  M.  Labitte.  But,  ere  we 
enter  the  new  region, — on  the  verge  of  Christian 
mysticism, — our  attention  is  arrested  by  a  re- 
markable story  of  Plutarch,  in  which  M.  Labitte 
directs  us  to  observe  the  gradual  fusion  of  the 
ancient  with  the  Christian  ideas.  Plutarch  has 
given  it  as  an  illustration  of  his  essay  ''  on  the 
delays  of  Divine  justice." — A  prodi^  youth  of 
Cilicia,  named  Thespesius,  ruined  lus  character 
and  fortune  by  vicious  life,  and  suddenly  was 
killed  by  a  fall.  But,  while  the  funeral  prepara- 
tions were  made,  the  dead  man  revived.  He 
said,  that  instantly  upon  his  death,  his  soul  was 
carried  away  beyond  the  stars,  to  a  region  of  the 
middle  air;  above,  a  gentle  and  steady  breeze 
bore  along  softly  the  souls  of  the  righteous,  each 
of  whom  was  enveloped  in  a  luminous  globe, 
which  presently  opened,  releasing  the  human 
tenant,  who  departed  thenceforth  to  his  appointed 
rank ;  but,  in  the  nether  stratum  of  the  atmos- 


phere, the  wicked,  enclosed  aU  in  opaque  con- 
glomerations, the  lurid  colours  of  which  desig- 
nated their  deeply  dyed  infamy,  were  mercilessly 
tossed  by  an  ever-whirling  tempest,  doomed 
thus — 

"  To  lie  imprisoned  in  the  winds, 
Pendant,  and  blown  about  the  viewless  air." 

Then,   carried    into    another   place,    Thespesius 
beheld  the  process  of  discriminating  judgment, 
by  which  the  depraved  souls,  on  being  duly  clas- 
sified, were  delivered  to  three  avenging  female 
deities,  for  their  proper  torments.      After  tra- 
versing an  immeasurable  distance,  after  seeing 
a  mysterious  gulf,  out  of  which  issued  intoxicat- 
ing vapour,  and  a  crater  that  poured  the  different 
waters  of  six  several  streams,  which  were  diversely 
mingled  by  three  skilful  chemists  who  sat  there, 
— ^Thespesius    stumbled   shuddering,    upon   the 
corpse  of  his  father,  wounded  and  bleeding.     He 
fled  in  terror,  and  he  then  perceived  himself  to 
be  abandoned  by  his  guide,  and  hurried  on,  now, 
by  frightful   demons.     Yarious  were  the  forms 
of   agony    that  he  witnessed ;    here  lay  men, 
stretched  beneath  a  scorching  sun,  which  gave 
way  in  a  moment  to  frost  and  cutting  sleet; 
there  groups  of  two,  three,  or  four  persons,  trans- 
formed into  serpents,    wriggled   and   bit   each 
other.     He  came  to  three  vast  ponds,  of  melted 
gold,  of  melted  lead,  and  of  another  metal ;  in 
which  the  spirits  intended  for  a  renewed  career, 
were    tempered  and  refined.        Desperate    and 
fririous    generations    who    had    inherited  ruin 
from    a  vicious  ancestor,   combined  to    avenge 
themselves  upon  him,  and  to  tear  him  limb  from, 
limb.     In  another  quarter,  ^he  saw  the  process 
of  metempsychosis,  performed  by  certain  artisans 
with  chisel,  shears,  and  hammer,  at  a  forge.     It 
is  needless  to  add,  that  when  the  Cilician  scape- 
grace,  having  been  carried  home  kindly  by  a 
gale  of  wind,  enters  into  the  flesh  again,  he  has 
become   "  a  sadder  and  a  wiser  man."       Tho 
whole  story,  though  told  by  a  priest  of  Apollo, 
bears  much  resemblance,  we  think,  to  some  of 
the  monkish  reveries  of  tJie  middle  ages. 

We  shall  not  presume  to  ask,  what  things  were 
seen  by  men  of  the  Apostolic  age,  "caught  up 
into  the  third  heaven,"  nor  is  it  fitting,  that  we 
should  in  these  pages  discuss  theological  opinions 
upon  the  visions  that  were  vouchsafed  to  that  extra- 
ordinary age.  But  an  interesting  remark,  referring 
to  a  somewhat  later  period,  is  made  by  M.  La- 
bitte. The  Christians  of  the  first  three  or  four 
centuries,  in  their  struggles  and  persecutions, 
were  cheered,  now  and  then,  by  the  rumour  that 
a  brother  or  sister  had  been  privileged  to  eee  the 
things  which  faith,  and  hope,  and  love,  led  them 
to  seek  beyond  the  dungeon,  the  bloody  circus, 
and  the  grave.  To  the  very  eyes  of  enraptured 
saints,  heaven  had  become  distinct,  as  its  bliss 
was  familiar;  but  heU  they  did  not  see,  except 
afar  off.  So  long  as  the  church  was  innocent,  the 
visions  were  chan table  and  happy.  "  The  idea  of 
indulgence  appears  to  predominate  in  the  few  and 
simple  visions  which  have  come  to  us  from  tho 
apostolic  times."    One  pious  man  was  transported 
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in  the  spirit  into  a  vast  edifice,  the  open  roof  of 
which  gave  a  view  of  Christ  in  the  sky,  surrounded 
by  his  angels.  In  the  centre  of  the  floor  there 
was  a  funereal  pyre,  and  a  grave  into  which  the 
heathens;  who  had  resisted  the  preaching  of  the 
word,  were  heing  driven  hy  serpents  and  by  de- 
mons who  were  armed  with  scourges.  The  in- 
dignant Christian  began  to  curse  and  buffet  the 
ui^ppy  ones,  but  when  he  looked  up,  he  saw 
his  Master  in  heaven,  weeping  and  stretching 
forth  a  compassionate  hand  towards  them,  and 
heard  the  voice  of  Jesus  say  to  him,  ^*  Strike  Me, 
not  them;  for  I  am  ready  again,  with  all  my 
hearty  to  die  for  the  salvation  of  men.''  St.  Augus- 
tine also  tells  of  a  holy  man,  who  died  at  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century,  and  whom  four 
angelsy  without  laying  hands  upon  him,  carried 
up  into  the  lununous  gardens  of  heaven;  there 
was  erected  the  throne  of  the  Almighty,  about 
which  the  seraphic  legions  cried  incessantly, 
''  Holy,  holy,  holy : "  and  the  Lord  kissed  him  on 
the  forehead,  and  then  passed  a  hand  over  his 
face,  and  let  him  depart  in  peace.  And  Perpetua, 
who  shared  his  martyrdom,  is  recorded  to  have 
had  a  strange  dream  in  her  dungeon.    The  woman 


saw,  across  a  distance  which  she  could  not  pass, 
a  child  of  seven  years,  consumed  by  thirst,  and 
trying  to  reach  in  vain,  with  his  parched  lips, — 
her  nttle  brother's  lips,  which  the  had  often 
kissed, — a  hasin  of  water  higher  than  himself; 
for  he  had  died  without  baptism.  Perpetua  wept 
and  prayed ;  and  again  she  dreamed  that  she  saw 
the  child,  cheerful  and  smiling,  with  a  cup  in 
his  hand,  by  which  he  took  water  out  of  the  in- 
exhaustible store.  The  virgin  Christina,  whose 
death  happened  in  the  same  century,  when  she 
rose  like  a  bird  from  her  funeral  bier,  and  hovered 
in  the  roof  of  the  temple,  told  the  wondering  sis- 
terhood how  she  had  passed  through  purgatoiy, 
hell,  and  paradise,  and  how  her  voluntary  choice, 
for  the  love  of  mankind,  had  brought  her  back 
from  paradise  to  the  earth,  in  order  that  she 
might  redeem,  by  penance  and  prayers,  the  souls 
whom  she  saw  in  purgatorial  trouble.  Such  was 
the  charitable  faith  of  the  first  ages. 

We  arrive  at  the  sixth  century,  and  find  a  more 
sombre  and  more  formidable  class  of  inventions. 
Gr^ory  the  Great  affirms,  that  a  certain  soldier 
who  cUed  was  taken  into  a  plain,  one  side  of 
which  was  inhabited  by  the  vricked,  crowded  to- 
gether in  wretched  mud  cabins;  and  the  other 
side  by  the  good,  who  wore  white  robes,  and 
dwelt  in  illuminated  golden  palaces;  between 
these,  rolled  a  boiling  river,  with  a  very  narrow 
bridge  across  it ;  and  the  impure,  if  they  tried  to 
pass  over  it,  fell  into  the  river.  That  is  all ;  and 
the  same  thing  is  related  in  the  Koran,  derived, 
as  M.  Labitte  conjectures,  from  the  Persian  the- 
ology. One  of  the  most  romantic  stories  of  this 
century  is  told  of  St.  Macarius,  and  bears  quite 
an  Arabian  air.  Three  oriental  monks  set  out  to 
discover  the  place  where  the  sky  and  earth  come 
into  contact  with  each  other, — the  far  east,  where 
the  Christian  world  has  located  paradise,  as  the 
ancient  world  located  it  in  the  far  west.  After 
having  visited  the  sacred  soil  of  Palestine,  they 


traverse  Persia,  and  enter  India.  But  the  Ethi- 
opians, (such  is  the  geography  of  these  tales,) 
seize  upon  them  and  cast  them  into  prison.  For- 
tunately having  escaped,  they  travel  through  the 
land  of  Canaan,  and  arrive  in  a  flowery  and 
agreeable  country,  where  they  find  pigmies  one 
cubit  in  stature ;  and  farther  on,  they  find  vipers, 
dragons,  and  other  strange  animals  among  the 
rocks.  Then  a  stag,  but  ^N:erwards  a  dove,  come 
to  guide  them,  and  they  are  led  through  dark 
solitudes  to  a  pillar,  erected  by  Alexander  to 
mark  the  end  of  the  earth.  After  forty  days' 
march,  they  come  to  Hell ;  they  discover  a  great 
pool  of  brimstone  fiiU  of  snakes,  and  figtrees 
upon  which  are  perched  a  swarm  of  birds  crying 
with  human  voices,  **  Pity,  pity,"  and  above  their 
cries  an  imposing  voice  declares,  ''This  is  the 
place  of  chastisements."  At  last,  the  monks 
reach  the  farther  boundary  of  hell  guarded  by 
four  angels,  who  wear  coronets  of  jewels  and 
hold  palm  branches  of  gold.  After  another  forty 
days'  journey  through  the  desert,  they  feel  the 
scent  of  delicious  perfiimes,  and  approach  a  land 
of  richness  and  beauty,  through  which  rivers  of 
milk  and  honey  fiow  continually,  and  Crystal 
Palaces,  built  like  Cathedral  Churches,  are  built 
at  the  roadside.  They  fast  a  hundred  days,  and 
then  feed  upon  whiteLweis;  in  a  retired  cdvem 
they  find  Saint  Macarius,  who  had  been  absent 
from  this  world  a  hundred  years.  This  is  an 
elaborate  fiction,  the  materids  of  which  could 
easily  be  traced  to  their  sources ;  it  resembles  not 
at  all  the  ecstatic  reveries  in  which  the  fondness 
of  aspiring  faith  occasionally  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  invisible  world.  Salvus,  afterwards  bishop 
of  Alby,  (according  to  Gregory  of  Tours,)  was 
transporteid  to  an  immense  pavement  of  gold, 
which  was  trodden  by  an  innumerable  host ;  he 
inhaled  nourishing  odours,  and  heard  a  voice 
"  like  that  of  many  waters,"  issue  firom  a  lumi- 
nous cloud, — ^but  the  voice  commanded  him  to 
return,  and  to  serve  the  Church ;  and  when  he 
had  told  the  vision  to  his  brethren,  he  groaned 
and  said,  ''  Unhappy  man,  that  I  have  revealed 
such  a  mystery;  the  perfume  which  nourished 
me  is  gone,  and  my  tongue  is  dried  up  in  my 
mouth." 

If  we  come  to  the  Saxons  of  our  own  England, 
we  have  the  story  of  the  good  Northumbrian 
Drithelm,  recorded  by  the  ecclesiasticai  historian, 
Eede.  Drithelm  made  a  long  journey  through 
the  fiery,  and  through  the  icy  vallies  of  heU ;  he 
endured  the  menaces  and  insults  of  the  fiends 
who  beset  him,  when  his  angelic  conductor  quit- 
ted his  side ;  he  was  taken  up  at  length,  on  the 
battlement  of  a  lofty  wall  which  had  no  gates, 
and  looking  over  which  he  saw  the  settlements 
of  the  pious  in  the  meadows  of  content,  through 
which  he  could  not  pass.  Drithelm  lived  many 
years  in  Northumberland,  after  this  vision,  and 
imposed  upon  his  fiesh  incredible  austerities ; 
he  would  break  the  ice  to  bathe  on  the  coldest 
nights  of  winter,  and  if  his  brethren  remonstrated 
with  him,  he  used  to  reply,  "  frigidiora  ego  vidi." 
Another  Anglo  Saxon  Churchman,  St.  Boniface, 
reports  that  a  person,  in  one  of  the  Gorman 
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monasteries,  who  was  revived  after  seeming  death, 
was  intcrrogiited  by  three  respectable  clerics,  to 
whom  ho  declared  that  he  had  been  elevated  to 
an  aerial  distance,  whence  the  earth  appeared 
as  a  little  globe  of  fire,  and  in  all  the  intermediate 
space  flitted  the  wandering  souls  of  men,  who 
were  disputed  for  by  angels  and  by  demons,  by 
impersonated  vices  and  virtues,  pleading  their 
claims  to  the  deceased.  This  disputed  possession 
recals  the  case  of  Charlemagne,  who,  according 
to  an  old  legend,  was  already  seized  by  the  evil 
ones  after  his  death,  when  two  headless  saints, 
namely,  St.  Denis  and  St.  James,  of  Galicia,  took 
his  part,  and  demanded  that  his  deeds  should  be 
duly  weighed ;  upon  which  the  enormous  bulk  of 
the  Emperor's  good  works,  namely,  monasteries 
and  churches  of  substantial  stone  architecture, 
and  solid  gifts  of  gold  and  silver  to  the  shrine, 
prevailed  to  turn  the  balance  in  his  favour. 

But  the  memory  of  Charlemagne  was  not 
always  thus  charitably  treated.  A  very  remark- 
able legend  is  that  of  Wettin,  in  824  an  inmate 
of  the  cloister  of  Angie-la-Riche,  or  Keichenau, 
in  Switzerland.  On  his  death-bed,  as  he  lay 
faint  and  speechless,  with  closed  eyes,  a  demon 
came  to  him  in  the  form  of  ^'  a  black  cleric,  and 
blind,"  bringing  instruments  of  torture;  and 
other  demons,  in  arms,  entered  the  room.  £ut 
they  were  driven  away  by  some  venerable  persons 
attired  like  monks.  An  angel,  wearing  a  robe  of 
purple,  and  resplendent  with  glory,  came  to  the 
bedside  of  the  dying  saint,  and  tenderly  called 
him  away.  Wettin  was  conveyed  soMy  and 
swiftly  "along  the  enchanting  road  of  immensity," 
to  the  summit  of  great  mountains  of  marble.  At 
their  feet  was  a  river  of  fire,  where  the  damned 
lay  vmthing,  some  of  whom  he  recognised,  and 
some  were  priests.  There  were  some  of  them 
bound  fast  to  burning  stakes,  and  opposite  them, 
at  a  little  distance,  were  bound  the  women  they 
had  seduced.  Executioners  flogged  and  worried 
them  without  pity.  We  see  how  the  corruption 
of  the  Church  has  imparted  a  ferocious  cruelty 
to  the  visions  of  futurity.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  powerful  and  lawless  barons  of  the  time  are 
punished  with  equal  rigour.  Those  who  have 
despoiled  the  church  are  obliged  to  swallow  all 
the  property  of  which  they  deprived  her — even 
houses  and  lands ;  and  Charlemagne  himself,  the 
Church's  patron,  is  punished  for  sensual  indul- 
gences, by  an  indescribable  kind  of  torture. 
Another  Mng,  Charles  le  Qros,  had  a  famous 
vision  of  his  own,  one  morning  after  he  had  risen 
early  to  perform  his  matins ;  he  lay  down  again 
in  his  bed.  An  unknown  person,  olad  in  white, 
summoned  him;  and  placed  in  his  hand  a  clue  of 


shining  thread.  The  king  tied  this  about  his 
thumb,  and  was  guided  thereby,  through  the 
infernal  labyrinths.  Devils  attacked  him,  and. 
tried  to  take  it  away,  but  he  wound  the  cord 
about  his  body,  and  resisted  their  violence.  He 
climbed  the  high  mountains,  and  saw  the  rivers 
of  boiling  metal,  and  the  struggling  souls  that 
lay  there ;  he  knew  the  bishops,  and  the  nobles, 
who  had  done  evil  at  the  court  of  his  father.  He 
found  his  father,  plunged  in  a  tun  of  boiHng 
water,  and  heard  him  say,  **Dear  son,  be  not 
afiraid;  thanks  to  the  intercession  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Denis,  I  pass  only  each  other  day  in  this 
boiling  water;  and  if  thou  and  thy  faithful 
clergy  aid  me  with  prayers  and  offerings,  I  shall 
escape  from  it  altogether;  but  if  thou  art  im- 
penitent, this  other  vessel,  on  the  left  hand,  is 
reserved  for  thee."  Here  we  perceive  hovr  the 
intrigues  of  statesmen  and  of  the  clergy  made  use 
of  pretended  visions  to  fortify,  their  influence. 
Archbishop  Hincmar  wrote  a  pastoral  letter,  in 
which  he  related  that  a  parishioner  of  his,  named 
Bernold,  had  been  transported,  during  a  fainting 
fit,  into  a  dark  and  fetid  place,  where  the  king 
Charles  the  Bald  lay  putrefied,  and  devoured  by 
worms,  but  sensible  of  his  condition ;  and  that 
the  wretched  corpse  intreated  Bernold  to  place  a 
stone  to  pillow  his  head,  and  then  to  '^  go  and  teU 
Bishop  Hinomar,  that  I  am  here  because  I  did 
not  obey  his  counsels ;  let  him  pray,  and  I  shall 
be  delivered."  Bernold,  still  in  his  dream,  then 
saw  Hincmar,  in  his  pontifical  robes,  performing 
the  high  mass  in  a  splendid  cathedral ;  he  gave 
him  the  king's  message,  and  returned  to  the  king, 
who  thanked  him.  The  best  of  it  is,  that  Charles 
the  Bald  was  alive  and  healthy  and  prosperous^ 
whUe  Hincmar  published  this  absurd  story  about 
him.  There  are  many  such  instances  in  the  his- 
tory oi»-the  excitable  Frankish  nation. 

A  story  of  the  ninth  century,  which  has  been 
preserved  by  Prudentius,  bishop  of  Troyes,  ap- 
pears to  us  more  touching  and  graceful.  An 
English  priest  was  called  ^m  his  sleep  at  night 
by  a  superhuman  person,  who  conducted  him  into 
a  country  where  he  saw  many  fine  edifices.  They 
entered  a  cathedral,  the  vast  floor  of  which  was 
thronged  with  children;  and  every  child  was 
reading  carefully  in  a  book,  on  the  pages  of  which 
letters  of  black  were  interlined  with  writing  of 
the  colour  of  blood.  These  characters  signified 
the  crimes  and  the  woes  of  mankind,  and  a  pro- 
phecy of  the  Norman  conquest  was  contained  in 
the  book.  The  studious  children  were  the  souls 
of  the  holy  dead. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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I. 
It  was  no  very  brilliant  occasion  thit  first  in- 
duced me  to  draw  my  maiden  sword  in  the  cause 
of  my  country, — or,  must  I  confess  it,  of  my 
paymasters,  the  Honourable  East  India  Company. 
The  Pindaree  war  had  terminated  before  I  reached 
Madras  in  1818 ;  and  though  hordes  of  lootieSf  or 
banditti  —  the  ofyioots  and  remnants  of  the 
broken-up  enemy — still  overran  the  Upper  Pro- 
rinces,  rendering  a  distribution  of  the  native 
troops,  in  numerous  detachments,  necessary  to 
protect  the  agricultural  and  peaceably-disposed 
inhabitants,  it  was  not  often  that  we  were  called 
upon  to  exercise  any  startling  amount  of  bravery 
in  a  stand-up,  hand-to-hand  fight ;  for  the  free- 
booters rarely  combined  in  any  great  numerical 
force,  and  as  rarely  retained  any  post  from  which 
a  strong  detachment  indifierently  well  disciplined 
could  not  expel  them  without  encountering  much 
danger.  But,  for  all  that,  an  a£fair  would  occa- 
sionally  start  up  when  the  system  of  attack  and 
defence  became  something  more  than  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  play,  and  we  were  invoked  to  ascertain  that 
our  cartouches  contained  metal  somewhat  more 
attractive  in  the  eyes  of  a  true  soldier  than  parade 
gonpowder.  I  was  not  quite  released  from  the 
swaddling  bonds  of  my  griffin-hood,  when  I  was 
required  to  display  my  discretion  in  a  transaction 
that  was  said  to  demand  both  resolution  and  judg- 
ment; and  though  its  light  turned  out  of  a*  less 
bnlliant  lustre  than  was  anticipated,  the  blame  is 
not  to  be  attached  to  me.  I  need  scarcely  explain 
that  the  term  ''  griffin-hood  "  is  apportioned  to  the 
first  twelve  months  passed  by  an  individual,  not 
a  native,  in  the  East  Indies ;  who,  until  the  ex- 
piry of  that  period,  is  dubbed  a  **  griffin," — in 
other  words,  a  greenhorn — subject  to  be  played 
upon  by  all  who  have  wit  or  craft  enough  to  im- 
pose upon  him  by  any  sportive  sort  of  hoax. 
Now,  I  had  passed  my  novitiate  hitherto  with 
tolerable  credit,  and  it  was  no  longer  remembered 
that  the  year  of  ordeal  had  still  some  days  to  run, 
when  my  first  Christmas  dinner  in  the  East  was 
to  be  partaken  of  at  the  lonely  station  of  Chanda, 
a  fortE&ed  town  of  some  extent  in  the  province  of 
Goandwana,  subject  to  the  Nagpore  Mahrattali, 
and  about  eighty-seven  miles  distant  from  the 
city  of  Nagpore. 

Information  reached  the  officer  commanding  the 
regiment  to  which  I  was  attached  that  a  Httle 
hill-fort,  called  Ameerkote,  about  twenty  miles 
off,  had  been  suddenly  entered  by  a  body  of  errant 
Pindarees,  under  the  command  of  a  distinguished 
robber  chieftain.  The  fort,  garrisoned  only  by 
some  thirty  worn-out  veterans  of  the  Bajah's 
troops,  since  the  place  was  considered  too  unim- 
portant to  attract  the  attention  of  even  the  humblest 
claas  of  marauders,  was  seized  by  a  coup  de  main  in 
the  night,  when  all  who  did  not  instantly  submit 
were  slaughtered ;  whilst  the  plunderers,  amoimt- 
ing  as  waa  reported  to  about  A  hundred  men, 


freely  sacked  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
were  commencing  a  series  of  depredations  on  the 
suiTOunding  hamlets,  carrying  off  the  cattle,  and 
appropriating  the  crops  of  tiie  poor  Eyots.  A 
wing  of  the regiment  was  immediately  or- 
dered to  march  upon  Ameerkote,  accompanied  by 
fifty  troopers  belonging  to  the  army  of  the  Bajah 
of  Nagpore,  also  stationed  at  Chanda ;  and,  as  if  to 
provide  a  fresh  stimulant  to  the  general  indigna- 
tion, tidings  were  brought  us,  just  as  we  were 
starting  in  light  marching  order,  that  the  wife 
and  only  child  of  Yoosef  Khan,  one  of  our  most 
respected  native  officers,  had  been  arrested  on  their 
way  from  Nagpore  to  Chanda  by  the  banditti,  and 
conveyed  prisoners  to  Ameerkote.  I  need  not  delay 
the  current  of  my  story  thus  early  in  its  commence- 
ment by  detailing  the  trivial  incidents  of  our  njarch, 
but  proceed  at  once  to  the  main  fact  in  connection 
with  my  first  episode  in  a  prolonged  war-life. 
We  reached  the  Httle  fort  just  in  time  to  dash 
upon  the  fag  end  of  the  retreating  Pindarees, 
whose  spies  had  been  on  the  alert,  acquainting 
them  with  our  advance;  by  which  precaution  they 
escaped  ahnost  scatheless.  It  is  true  that  we 
found  rumour  had  marvelloualy  exaggerated,  not 
only  their  numbers,  but'  the  miscMef  they  had 
perpetrated,  for  the  inhabitants  of  Ameerkote — 
plundered  it  is  true— -had,  by  timely  submission, 
escaped  massacre.  No  attempt  had  been  made  to 
fortify  the  little  enclosure,  nor  did  it  appear  that 
the  intention  of  the  enemy  was  to  retain  it  for 
more  than  a  few  days.  The  retreating  party, 
consisting  of  about  sixty  men,  were  charged  by 
us  as  they  fled  from  the  gates,  and  followed  up 
by  the  troopers.  About  twenty  fell,  a  few  were 
taken  prisoners,  whilst  of  our  detachment  only 
three  men  were  wounded.  I  had  been  ordered 
to  take  possession  of  the  house  of  the  Eolladar,  or 
governor  of  the  fort,  and  had  to  force  my  way 
into  it  through  a  party  of  fleeing  Pindarees ;  one 
of  whom  feU  beneath  the  bayonet  of  a  sepoy, 
who  probably,  by  that  act,  saved  my  life :  the 
poor  wretch  was  stabbed  through  the  heart ;  and 
we  found  him  dead  after  we  had  obeyed  instruc- 
tions by  searching  the  old  ruinous  house.  From 
the  superiority  of  his  dress  and  accoutrements, 
we  afterwards  discovered  that  we  had  guessed 
rightly  in  considering  him  the  chief  of  the  gang. 

In  the  inner  chamber  of  the  edifice  I  found  the 
affirighted  wife  of  Soobidar  Yoosef  Ehan,  with  her 
son,  a  fine  boy  of  some  six  years  old.  They  were 
unhurt;  but  dose  to  them  lay,  in  the  agonies  of 
death,  a  young  and  handsome  woman,  beside 
whom,  on  the  same  mat,  slept  sweetly  and  un- 
consciously a  little  babe. 

"  It  is  the  spouse  of  the  chief,"  said  Boodun- 
bee,  the  wife  of  the  Soobadar,  "she  has  been 
dangerously  ill  for  some  days,  and  ber  husband 
promised  me  bushels  of  pearls  and  pecks  of  rubies 
if  I  would  but  bring  her  to  healtii,  and  protect 
her  child.     U&os !  alas !  she  is  dying ;  see  her 
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hands  are  gathering  the  dust  of  her  undug  grave ! 
but  she  is  a  Moossulmanee,  and  I  will  close  her 
eyes;  yea!  and  so  help  me  Alln,  be  mother  to 
her  in&nt  daughter!''  And  the  good  lady  rose 
up,  waved  her  arms  thrice  over  the  head  of  the 
child,  significant  of  her  adoption  of  it,  and  then 
knelt  by  the  dying  woman.  Once  the  poor  crea- 
ture attempted  to  speak,  once  she  raised  her  hand, 
every  finger  of  which  was  loaded  with  jewels, 
but  death  was  stronger  than  life  or  love,  and  in 
the  next  moment  she  was  a  corpse. 

"  Behold,  sahib  ! "  said  the  good  Boodun-bee, 
"  this  is  my  daughter !  "  and  she  uplifted  the  still 
slumbering  babe  and  kissed  it.  It  was  a  fair 
young  thing,  almost  of  European  fairness,  but 
with  that  rich  tinge  of  blood  in  the  skin  which, 
in  after-life,  is  so  beautiful  in  the  higher  castes  of 
Hindoo  and  Mahommedan  women. 

"  La  hoto'la  walla  hoowatia  ilia  hilla  !  There 
is  no  power  like  unto  Alla's!"  ejaculated  Boodun- 
bee.  "Look  here!  on  the  child's  breast  is  a 
flower-mark  \  it  is  the  Nargis  of  the  Goolshnn — 
the  lily  of  the  rose-garden.  Let  her  name  be 
therefore  Nai^si !  "  *  And  so  the  little  girl  re- 
ceived its  pretty  name,  which  Anglicised  would 
be  Narcissa  ! 

That  night  was  passed  cheerfoUy  enough  by  us 
in  the  old  fbrtalice  of  Ameerkote,  but  not  until 
we  were  seated  at  our  somewhat  scanty  repast 
did  we  recollect  that  it  was  our  Christmas  dinner. 
We  laughed  heartily  as  we  cut  up  a  pea-fowl, 
which  had  been  shot  in  the  jungle  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  and  which  proved  not  the  most  tender 
of  ornithological  food;  a  plentiful  and  savoury 
curry  of  young  kid  was  our  substitute  for  roast 
beef;  we  hod  rice  in  abundance;  the  Soobadar's 
lady  had  tossed  us  up  some  excellent  banana  frit- 
ters, by  way  of  plum  pudding ;  and  for  bread  we 
were  disposed  to  be  thankful  for  some  thin  cakes, 
prepared  by  one  of  the  sepoys  from  the  sweet 
but  dark  meal  of  the  Bajree — ^the  seed  of  the 
Fenoillaria  vulgarU,  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
every  officer  had  one  varlet  in  attendance,  who 
had  not  forgotten  the  legitimate  flask  of  brandy, 
wherewithal  a  glass  of  good  grog  was  severally 
brewed.  Sugar  there  was  no  lack  of;  limes,  odo- 
rous and  acid,  grew  plentifully  in  the  Killadar's 
garden ;  and  our  dessert  was  composed  of  some 
delicious  Carissa  berries,  ripe,  black,  sub-acid,  and 
juicy — plucked  in  the  jungle — with  a  bunch  or 
two  of  good  plantains.  It  was  my  first  Christ- 
mas dinner  in  India,  and  I  was  exactly  eighteen. 
At  that  age  enjo3rment  does  not  depend  upon 
soups  and  stews  and  roasts,  nor  was  there  one  of 
us  who  did  not  merrily  retire  to  our  mats  and 
eharpasM — bedsteads — with  a  contented  mind. 

Next  morning  beheld  us  on  our  return  to  Chan- 
da.  We  might  have  advanced  half-way  thither, 
when  some  accident  which  happened  to  the  litter 
in  which  Boodun-bee  and  her  double  charge  were 
being  conveyed,  compelled  the  bearers  to  set  it 
down  in  order  to  repair  it.  I  happened  to  be  in 
charge  of  the  rear-guard,  and  rode  back  unatten- 
ded to  hasten  the  process.     I  found  the  task  com- 
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plcted,  and  was  on  the  point  of  turning  my  horse's 
head,  when  a  wild  and  haggard  man,  half-naked, 
turbanless,  his  long  black  hair  waving  dishevelled 
down  Ids  shoulders,  sprang  from  the  jungle  that 
skirted  the  road ;  and,  as  the  bearers  drew  back 
in  alarm,  rushed  towards  the  litter,  whence  with 
a  sudden  grasp  he  seized  the  little  foundling,  and 
amidst  the  shrieks  of  the  terrified  Mussulwoman, 
was  bearing  it  away,  when  I  dashed  my  horse  to- 
wards him,  having  no  time  to  draw  the  useless 
sword,  with  which  it  pleased  the  Honourable 
Company  at  that  period  to  supply  its  officers  by 
way  of  defence.  Fortunately  for  me  my  steed 
swerved  as  it  reached  the  bush  behind  which  the 
fellow  lurked,  by  which  chance  a  spear  levelled 
at  me  missed  its  mark,  leaving  the  leveller  de- 
fenceless, as  I  imagined.  I  sprang  frx)m  my  char- 
ger, and  picking  up  the  spear  pursued  him  through 
the  low  but  thick  brushwood,  when,  with  a  fear- 
ful yell,  stooping  to  the  ground,  he  picked  up  a 
huge  stone  and  flung  it  with  all  his  might  at  me. 
It  hit  me  on  the  left  shoulder  with  such  force 
that  I  fell,  but  in  the  next  moment  a  section  of 
the  Nagpore  troopers  were  with  us;  the  child 
was  forsaken  as  suddenly  as  it^  had  been  seized, 
and,  dashing  with  the  facility  of  a  panther 
through  the  jungle,  the  man  escaped.  The  wail- 
ing infant  was  conveyed  once  more  to  her  pro- 
tectress, who  in  the  assailant  recognized  a  stem 
and  gloomy  attendant  of  the  robber  chieftain's 
wife,  who  seemed  to  hold  some  inexplicable  but 
important  office  amidst  the  band,  which,  to  a  man, 
obeyed  his  behests  and  shuddered  at  his  frt>wn8. 
Upon  inspection,  my  shoulder  presented  a  very 
decided  but  inglohoualy  received  wound.  The 
sharp  heavy  stone  had  cut  through  my  jacket  and 
inflicted  a  deep  ugly  gash,  which  bled  freely.  I 
must  frankly  own  that  it  caused  more  mirth  than 
sympathy  amongst  my  messmates. 

n. 

My  story  now  takes  a  leap  over  sixteen  years  of 
many  changes;    but  the  monotonous  routine  of 
military  life,  apart  frx)m  such  duties  as  concluding 
in  adventures  that  can  be  classed  no  otherwise  than 
OS  oases  in  the  desert,  once  more  brought  the  re« 
giment,  in  which  I  now  boi'e  the  title  of  Captain, 
into  the  temtories  of  the  Bajah  of  Nagpore.    We 
were  stationed  at  Seetabuldee,  under  the  command 
of  Major  Wolfe — ^the  same  officer  who,  then  hol- 
ding only  a  company,  had  directed  the  attack  on 
Ameerkote.     The  orphan  daughter  of  the  Finda- 
ree  sirdar,  for  so  we '  chose  to  suppose  her,  had 
grown  up  into  rare  grace  and  beauty,  under  the 
fostering  care  of  Boodun-bee.   That  worthy  dame, 
contrary  to  the  usages  of  high  caste  women  in 
those  days,  had  formed  a  friendly  alliance  with 
Mrs.  Wolfe,  the  kind  wife  of  our  commandant, 
who  had  thus  frequent  opportunities  of  judging 
of  the  disposition  and  character  of  the  lovely 
Nargisi ;  whom  she  described  as  possessing  the 
most  endearing  qualities,  linked  with  a  share  of 
personal  charms  seldom  equalled.      The  son  of 
Yoosef  Khan,  reared  with  her  in  that  '*  behind 
the  purdaf''  or  curtain,  intimacy  which    befits 
brother  and  sister,  had  soon  leaxnt  to  distinguish 
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ner  by  an  ardent  affection  by  no  means  fraternal, 
a>  which  she  happily  responded ;  and  the  parents 
jooked  with  pleasant  eyes  on  a  passion  so  pure 
and  promising. 

The  youth  himself,  by  name  Hafez  Khan,  had 
recently  been  promoted  to  a  I^aigue-ship  in  my 
company, — &  rank  which  may  be  named  "  cor- 
porar'  in  English.     He  was,  in  truth,   a  fine 
young  fellow,  a  great  favourite  m  the  regiment, 
to  eyery  member  of  which,  since  earliest  boy- 
hood, he  had  endeared  himself  by  an  earnest  at- 
tention to  his  duties,  a  gallant  conduct  on  several 
important  occasions,  and  a  bright  cheerful  manli- 
ness of  disposition,  which  never  deserted  him. 
He  was  a  handsome  youth,  too,  with  a  strong 
dash  of  the  poet  and  the  musician  in  his  nature, 
for  he   beciune  celebrated  in  the  ranks  as  the 
author  of  sundry  rekhtas  and  roubaeea  (odes  and 
sonnets),  that  soon  became  popular,  and  which  he 
sang  in  a  clear  musical  tenor,  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  his  own  vina.     He  spoke  and  wrote  the 
English  Language  with  a  fluency  seldom  attained 
by  the  better  class  sepoys,  who  are  generally  in- 
disposed against  any  exhibition  of  an  acquisition 
that  is  too  frequently — or  was,  in  those  days — 
confined  to  low  caste  menials  and  Paria  drummers. 
Indeed  Hafez  was  of  so  superior  an  intellect  that 
it  was  with  no  common  interest  wo  heard  that 
finally   the   great   festival   of  betrothment  had 
been  held,  which  affianced  him  to  Nargisi,  the 
foundling  of  Ameerkote.     His  father,  now  far 
advanced  in  years,  and  some  twenty  summers 
the  senior  of  his  wife,  had  recently  subsided  on 
the    pension  list ;   and   as  about  tiiis  time  the 
r^;iment  was  ordered  "down  country,"  to  Ban- 
galore, old  Yoosef  Khan — a  native  of  that  place 
— resolved  to  accompany  us  tiU  fairly  out  of 
the  Nizam's  territories,  where  solitary  travelling 
might  subject  his  family  to  perils  frt)m  which 
the  Company's  districts  are  free.     Once  beyond 
the  boundaries,  he  determined  to  precede  us,  thus 
avoiding  a  dilatory  march  with  troops ;  the  fair 
JDoeihuny  or  Betrothed,  forming  of  course  part  of 
his  goods  and  chattels. 

It  80  happened  that  a  few  weeks  previous  to 
our  departure  from  Seetaboldee,  a  guard  of  honour 
was  detached  from  the  battalion,  to  accompany 

General to  Secundrabad,  and  in  compliance 

with  the  formula  of  the  roster  Naigue  Hafez 
KJian  was  detailed  for  this  duty.  It  was  not 
then  liis  fortune  to  be  with  us  when  we  marched, 
but  as  our  route  led  through  Secundrabad,  he 
would  probably  be  detained  therd  to  await  our 
arrival.  What  was  still  more  unfortunate,  how- 
ever, was  that  his  father  was  unable  to  fulfil  his 
intention  of  starting  with  us,  having  been  seized 
with  sudden  illness,  which  rendered  delay  indis- 
pensable: it  was  not,  therefore,  until  ten  days 
after  we  left  the  cantonment  that  he  was  able  to 
begin  his  journey,  and  consequently  he  had  not 
the  advantage  of  being  accompanied  by  any 
guard;  resolving,  however,  to  make  long  stages 
in  order  that  he  might  overtake  us,  which  he 
could  easily  do,  as  a  marching  regiment,  in  times 
of  peace,  is  obliged  to  halt  every  fourth  day,  so 
thotthebaggage-catUe,  &c.,  may  not  be  knocked  up. 


We  had  passed  the  Kistna  river,  and  were 
now  in  the  territories  of  the  Nizam,  within  a 
march  or  two  of  Hydrabad,  when  one  evening  of 
a  halt  tidings  reached  us  that  Soobadar  Yoosef 
Khan  had  arrived  at  Balconda,  the  village  wo 
had  left  the  morning  before,  in  a  pitiable  condi- 
tion. He  had  been  attacked  by  loottes,  plundered, 
and  his  daughter  slain !  The  tidings  were  con- 
veyed to  us  by  a  messenger  from  the  old  native 
officer,  who  had  made  a  statement  of  the  case 
to  the  Potail,  or  Headman,  of  the  village, — a 
very  active  official;  by  whom  it  had  been  re- 
ported without  delay  to  the  nearest  British  au- 
ti^ority  capable  of  rendering  assistance  in  the  way 
of  pursuit  of  the  plunderers. 

Colonel  Wolfe  could  do  no  more  than  aid  in 
helping  forward  the  afflicted  family,  and  as  the 
village  where  they  were  now  detained  was  but 
a  dozen  miles  distSant,  several  of  the  officers  ob- 
tained leave  to  ride  back  and  see  how  matters 
really  were ;  for  we  all  felt  great  conpem  to  hear 
of  the  death  of  poor  Nargisi.  As  to  myself  I 
had  somehow  got  to  consider  her  as  more  pecu- 
liarly belonging  to  me,  seeing  that  I  was,  as  it 
were,  the  first  who  set  eyes  upon  her,  when  yet 
an  infant  she  had  never  been  beheld  by  a  white 
man.  As  usual,  however,  on  our  arrival  at 
Balconda,  where  we  found  the  Soobadar  and  his 
wife,  in  great  sorrow,  we  discovered  that  report 
had  magnified  misfortunes  which,  in  themselves, 
contained  a  sufficient  amount  of  calamity  to  cause 
anguish  to  all  concerned.  Nargisi  had  been  car- 
ried off,  but  no  lives  had  been  endangered,  and 
the  circumstances  were  as  follows.  On  the 
solitary  road  leading  to  Balconda,  where  the 
battalion  had  been  so  recently  encamped,  the 
covered  ffdree  or  waggon,  which  contained  Boo- 
dun-bee  and  her  adopted  child,  with  a  young 
female  attendant,  was  suddenly  attacked  by  a 
body  of  ni-dad  men,  who  paying  no  heed  to  the 
goods  and  baggage,  which  lay  at  their  disposal, 
succeeded  in  forcibly  carrying  away  Nargisi,  after 
having  ga^ed  herself,  her  protectress,  and  the 
servant.  The  Soobadar  who  followed  slowly  on 
a  tattoo  (pony),  came  up  just  in  time  to  hear  the 
crushing  leaves  in  the  jungle  beneath  their  de- 
X)arting  footsteps.  His  efforts  to  follow  them  up 
for  even  a  few  paces  were  useless ;  they  had  dis- 
appeared as  if  by  magic,  in  the  deep  fastnesses 
of  the  forest.  From  the  waggoner  and  his  son, 
who  had  crouched  down  amongst  the  bushes 
until  the  robbers  had  departed,  he  learnt  what 
had  occurred  ;  and  on  releasing  the  terrified 
females  from  the  galling  bonds  with  which  they 
had  been  roughly  manacled,  hand  and  foot, 
Boodun-bee  assured  him  that  Nargisi  appeared 
to  be  the  sole  object  of  their  cupidity. 

**  You  remember,"  cried  his  wife  to  me,  as  I 
attempted  to  soothe  her,  "the  wild-looking  scoun- 
drel who  tried  to  force  away  Nargisi  from  us  at 
the  Pindarees'  fort,  and  who  was  so  nearly  being 
the  cause  of  your  death. — Well,  Sahib,  upon  my 
head  and  eyes  be  it,  he  was  the  leader  of  the 
crew ;  I  knew  him  at  once,  though  he  was  dis- 
guised as  a  Eakeer;  wore  the  usual  dress  of  that 
order  of  mendicants ;  and,  of  course,  looked  older 
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and  more  haggard,  for  his  hair  is  now  whito,  and 
his  sldn  smeared  with  paint  and  powder !  Oh, 
I  am  sure  that  my  child  is  in  his  power !  He 
will  not  slay  her,  but  she  will  die  of  despair, 
and  what  will  become  of  my  poor  Hafez  ? " 
What  indeed  could  be  done  more  than  to  repre- 
sent the  affair  in  the  most  forcible  manner  to  the 
civil  and  military  authorities  at  Secundrabad,  nor 
was  any  time  lost  in  forwarding  statements  of 
the  case,  with  earnest  requisitions  for  such  prompt 
assistance  as  was  desirable  in  a  predicament  so 
rare. 

On  our  amyal  at  Secundrabad  we  found  that 
our  destination  was  altered.  We  were  to  remain 
there ;  and  as  I  had  long  been,  entitled  to  a  holi- 
day, I  solicited  and  obtained  a  month's  leave  of 
absence,  professedly  to  go  on  a  shooting  excursion. 
My  plans,  however,  were  kept  private  ;  for  I 
knew  that  if  made  public,  measures  might  be 
taken  to  change  my  purposes — ^which  were  to 
seek  the  soHtudes  of  Ameerkote,  where  I  had  a 
presentiment  that  tidings  of  the  unfortunate  Kar- 
gisi  would  be  obtained.  The  suggestive  whispers 
of  the  imagination  arc  seldom  d^t  justly  with 
by  the  uninterested,  and  I  carefully  abstained 
from  mentioning  the  romiantic  fancies  that  had 
impressed  me  with  an  idea,  that  might  neverthe- 
less prove  an  idle  fallacy.  That  a  certain  amount 
of  danger  necessarily  belonged  to  an  excursion 
into  territories  that  were  beyond  the  actual  con- 
trol of  the  Company,  I  knew;  but  I  was  also 
aware  that  there  wajs  peace  regnant  between  us 
and  all  influential  authorities  beyond  the  Eistna, 
and  that  bodies  of  marauders  were  rarely  known 
to  attack  an  European  officer,  travelling  solely 
for  sporting  purposes,  without  wealth  or  baggage, 
and  avowedly  ranging  the  jungles  as  a  huntsman. 
But  not  only  had  I  been  stimulated  to  this  deter- 
mination by  my  own  imaginings;  the  state  of 
frantic  grief  into  which  the  abduction  of  Norgisi 
had  plunged  Hafez  was  8o  terrible,  that  for 
some  days  he  was  threatened  with  insanity.  By 
degrees  I  got  him  to  enter  into  my  views,  and 
at  last  he  became  more  sanguine  than  myself  of 
discovering  her  in  that  part  of  the  country  where 
first  she  had  been  found.  It  was  then  settled 
that  he  should  procure  leave  to  accompany  me ; 
and  well  armed  for  aU  encounters  with  the  deni- 
zens of  the  woods,  we  left  head  quarters  one 
fine  morning,  nor  halted  till  we  had  ridden  some 
thirty  miles;  for  I  had  supplied  Hafez  with  a 
horse,  and  sent  on  several  days  before  a  few 
trusty  servants,  with  a  small  one-poled  tent, 
a  table,  a  camp-stool,  and  other  absolute  neces- 
saries. 

A  week  passed ;  we  had  crossed  the  Elstna,  and 
traversed  a  considerable  extent  of  country — now 
halting  amidst  prairies  and  woodlands,  quivering 
with  gome — now  passing  through  towns,  fortified 
villages,  and  cultivated  valleys ;  but  though  we 
had  as  many  ears  as  harvest,  we  could  hear  no- 
thing of  the  missing  bride ;  and  the  gloom  and 
anxiety  which  overwhelmed  Hafez,  and  which, 
indeed,  very  considerably  impaired  my  interest  in 
the  sports  of  the  field,  at  length  increased  to  such 
a  degree  that  he  requested  permission  to  prooeed 


alone,  disguised  as  a  pilgrim,  towm'ds  Chanda ; 
fidthfrilly  promising  to  meet  me  there  on  a  given 
day.  He  imagined  that  by  secretiy  and  solitarily 
making  his  way,  he  was  more  likely  to  obtain,  in- 
telligence of  her  he  was  in  search  of,  than  was 
possible  when  accompanied  by  an  European  officer 
and  his  camp  followers.  I  agreed ;  and  on  the 
afternoon  he  left  me.  Taking  my  fowling-piece, 
and  unaccompanied,  I  slowly  sauntered  into  a 
jungly  piece  of  country,  said  to  be  well  stocked 
wit£  game,  from  lordly  bustard  to  lowly  quail. 
I  had  walked  a  considerable  way,  and  witii  more 
success  than  I  felt  inclined  to  take  advantage  of ; 
for  being  imattended,  I  did  not  choose  to  overload 
myself  with  any  extra  burden,  nor  did  I  care  to 
waste  my  ammunition  for  the  mere  love  of 
destruction  on  the  numberless  hares,  and  pea-fowl, 
and  green  pigeons  that  crossed  my  path,  hovered 
over  the  rank  reed-grass,  or  swarmed  amidst  the 
brush.  I  began  to  think  it  time  to  turn  tent- 
wards,  when,  as  I  approached  a  magnificent  ban- 
yan tree,  that  stood  in  the  glady  openings  of  the 
forest,  I  saw  that  at  its  base  a  figure  was  ex- 
tended, dead  or  asleep.  Certainly  not  the  former, 
for  at  the  sound  of  my  steps,  as  they  feU  on  the 
withered  leaves,  the  gaunt,  almost  naked  form  of 
a  Fakeer  slowly  i^)reared  itself,  as  if  from  heavy 
slumber,  with  eyes  scarcely  opened  from  riveting 
repose. 

'^  Salaam !"  cried  I,  as  I  drew  near.  I  shall 
never  foiget  the  spectral  appearance  of  the  hag- 
gard and  fearful  looking  creature,  who,  gazing  at 
me  wildly,  as  if  dubious  whether  I  was  indeed 
substantial  or  only  a  thing  of  shadows,  tardily 
arose  from  the  ground,  with  an  ejaculation  of 
wonder,  which  I  knew  not  whether  to  interpret 
into  an  imprecation  or  a  welcome.  The  man  must 
have  been  six  feet  high ;  almost  entirely  naked, 
his  lank  and  attenuated  body  seemed  that  of  a 
skeleton,  over  which  a  thin  skin  of  glittering 
brown  had  been  tightiy  drawn ;  long  grey  hair 
fell  down  over  his  shoulders,  circles  of  white  pig- 
ment surrounded  his  large  piercing  eyes,  and  a 
face  of  singularly  marked  expression — ^not  without 
outlines  of  beauty  that  were  now  marred  by  time 
and  sorrow,  and,  it  may  be,  crime — ^recalled  to 
my  memory  the  Pindaree  of  Ameerkote.  Nor 
was  the  recognition  confined  to  me.  It  was  mu- 
tual !  and  I  was  considering  whether  a  renewal 
of  hostilities  was  likely  to  mark  our  unexpected 
meeting,  when  he  accosted  me.  I  will  endeavour 
to  translate  his  words  as  best  I  can,  without  in- 
terlarding them  with  the  customary  amount  of 
Hindostani  expressions  that  could  only  serve  to 
prolong  the  narrative. 

"  AU-hoomd'Ool-iUa/"  he  cried,  clasping  his 
hands,  and  reverentially  looking  towards  heaven. 
— **  Ail  praise  be  to  AlJa,  who  has  sent  me  help  at 
my  need !" 

"  Can  I  succour  you,  my  friend  ?*'  demanded  I, 
not  sorry  to  have  our  tete-d-Ute  begin  so  ami- 
cably. 

"You  can  help  me.  Sahib,  if  Alia  chooses,'* 
was  the  answer;  ''but  as  Alia  forgives  us,  so, 
too,  must  you  forgive  me." 

"  What  have  I  to  forgive  ?" 
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He  shook  his  head.  "  It  needs  not  that  you 
should  try  to  assume  an  ignorance  which  does  not 
exist.  The  Sahib  remembers  mo  even  as  I  re- 
member him.  The  beardless  youth  has  become  a 
man,  and  the  associate  of  robbers  has  turned  a 
wandering  penitent,  who  exists  by  what  he  begs, 
not  by  what  he  steals ;  but  neither  of  us  have 
forgotten." 

"Agreed,"  I  exclaimed;  " all  is  forgiven,  for- 
gotten, provided  you  tell  me  where  that  poor  girl 
is  now  concealed — our  dear  Nargisi.^" 

"Ifa^isi!"  he  said;  "you  call  her  I^argisi, 
and  you  have  named  her  well.  Alas !  alas !"  and 
a  bmst  of  passionate  grief  followed,  which  indeed 
was  most  painftil  to  witness.  When  the  paroxysm 
had  subsided,  he  spoke  again,  and  a  condensed 
statement  of  his  narrative  will  suffice. 

"The  mother  of  Kargisi  was  my  only  child. 
My  father  was  opulent;  but  aU  his  wealth,  to 
which  I  became  heir  at  an  early  age,  was  squan- 
dered in  follies  and  vices.  I  have  Hvcd  too  long, 
for  I  broke  the  heart  of  a  blameless  wife  by  my 
conduct;  and  when  at  lust,  reduced  to  the  utmost 
destitution,  I  endeavoured  to  obtain  wealth  by 
uulawful  means,  discovery  tore  away  the  veil  that 
eoaccalcd  my  dishonesty,  disgrace  flung  its  spotted 
raiment  round  me,  and  an  ignominious  death 
awaited  me.  To  purchase  exemption  from  such 
a  Lite,  I  gave  my  reluctant  child  to  the  embraces 
of  a  man  whose  name  was  rendered  infamous  by 
assassination,  robbery,  and  every  ignoble  vice. 
His  powerfol  band  rescued  me  J&om  the  grave, 
but  only  to  enslave  me  in  a  career  of  the  blackest 
Tillauy.  His  &ite  you  know;  his  wife's,  too, 
70U  are  acquainted  with ;  his  child's — Oh,  Alia ! 
awM  are  thy  punishments !  I  tried  to  force  that 
babe  torn  tiie  Feringhies,  but  failed.  Had  I 
succeeded,  I  might  have  learnt  for  her  sake  to 
have  restrained  my  evil  inclinations,  which  had 
already  produced  such  bitter  finiits.  But,  deprived 
of  the  only  human  being  in  whom  I  took  an  in- 
terest, I  became  reckless ;  .and,  assuming  the  garb 
of  a  Fakeer,  readily  joined  any  troop  of  plunderers 
which,  to  win  my  services,  offered  me  remime- 
ration.  I  minded  neither  religious  sect  nor  caste; 
for  the  money  of  the  Brahmin  I  would  have  taken 
the  life  of  a  Mahommedan  saint,  and  the  gold  of 
^  highborn  Mussulman  would  have  purchased 
at  my  hands  the  life  of  the  holiest  follower  of 
Viahnoo  that  ever  sacnfloed  at  the  altar  of  the 
god.  The  sahib  knows  what  the  Phansigars 
ar©.>" 

"  The  Thugs  ?"  cried  I.     "  Yes." 

"I  have  been  even  linked  with  them  in  their 
bloodless,  but  no  less  murderous,  atrocities.  A 
short  time  ago  I  was  offered. a  large  sum  provided 
I  could  place  in  the  hands  of  a  certain  sect  of 
Hmdoo  iknatics,  now  almost  extinct,  a  young 
female  as  a  human  sacrifice  to  the  goddess  £ali. 
It  was  decided  that  I  should  accompany  a  party 
of  Thugs,  who  never  ply  their  dreadful  trade  on 
women.  By  this  means  I  should  escape  all  sus- 
picion; and,  whihri;  my  associates  undertook  the 
destruction  of  such  males  belonging  to  any  com- 
pany ot  travellers  that  might  fall  in  our  way,  I 
was  to  Beize  any  such  female  as  might  seem  fit 


for  an  offering  to  the  hideous  Kali.     Alas!  my 
comrades  saw  an  aged  Mahommedan,  accompanied 
by  his  wife  and  daughter,  pass  our  camp ;  and 
the  leader  pointed  out  the  latter  as  an  acceptable 
gift  to  the  Brahmins  of  the  Black  Pagoda  at 
Koladoorga,  my  employers.    They  were  prevented 
from  puttiog  into  execution  their  own  measures, 
but  succeeded  in  carrying  off  the  girl.     I  did  not 
see  her  until  she  was  delivered  over  to  my  custody, 
stupefied  with  drugs  which  they  had  administered 
to  her ;  nor  did  I  then  suspect  that  I  had  ever 
seen  her  before.    She  was  conveyed  to  the  Pagoda, 
where  I  was  chosen  to  wait  upon  her  until  the 
day  of  the  sacrificial  feast  arrived.     But  there,  as 
I  watched  her  eyes  unclose  from  the  pernicious 
sleep  which  had  been  purchased  by  strong  opiates, 
I  saw  the  jewels  that  decked  her  neck,  her  ears, 
her  arms.     I  saw  and  knew  them,  and,  tearing 
aside  the  veil  that  hid  her  bosom,  I  beheld  the 
mark  which  had  been  bom  with  her !     I  cannot 
tell  you  of  the  agony,  the  remorse,  that  distracted 
me ;  neither  can  I  describe  the  poor  child's  horror, 
as,  with  my  head  in  the  dust,  I  told  her  the  fate 
which  awaited  her,  and  confessed  myself  before 
her.     I  thought  of  an  appeal  to  the  Brahmins, 
of  imploiing  their  clemency,  of  assuring  them 
that  another  victim  should  be  provided !    As  well 
seek  to  melt  rocks  in  the  crucible  of  the  gold- 
smith !     Their  spies  were  about  us,  even  as  we 
opened  our  hearts  to  each  other;   and  I  was 
dragged  from  her  and  thrust   into  a  noisome 
dungeon,  where  I  heard  them  decide  upon  my 
captivity  until  the  sacrifice  was  consummated.   A 
frantic  vigour  was  imparted  to  me  that  night, 
and  I  made  a  solemn  vow  to  Alia  to  dedicate  my 
future  life  to  holiness,  if  I  succeeded  in  escaping. 
I  had  scarcely  repeated  the  vow  before  an  answer 
to  my  supplications  was  vouchsafed.     A  noise  in 
a  comer  of  the  darksome  cell  aroused  attention, 
and,  groping  my  way  towards  it,  I  found  that  it 
proceeded  from  the  scratching  of  some  animal  in 
an  adjoining  cavern.     The  place  was  built  of 
bricks;  raJj  of  which  had  ^crumbled  inwards. 
By  dint  of  hard  labour,  I  displaced  as  many  of 
them  as  permitted  of  my  creeping  through.     My 
amazement  was  extreme  to  find  myself  in  one  of 
those  subterranean  temples  where  the  frightful 
idols  of  the  Brahmins  are  decorated  with  the 
greatest  magnificence.     It  was  illuminated  by 
vases  of  perfrmied  oil,  and  on  a  slab  in  the  centre 
burnt  an  odoriferous  fire.     Here  and  there  were 
cages  containing  birds  of  rare  plumage;  in  one 
was  a  large  hooded  serpent,  that  hissed  at  my 
approach ;  whilst  an  ape,  leaping  about  with  ire- 
ful gestures,  menaced  me  with  its  claws.    It  was 
this  creature  whose  scratching  at  the  wall  had 
excited  my  attention.     High  up  in  the  wall, 
where  a  gigantic  figure  of  Hunnooman,  the  mon* 
key  deity,  abutted  against  a  flight  of  steps  which 
I  had  no  doubt  led  to  the  upper  chambers  of  the 
pagoda,   I    perceived  a   barred  window;    and, 
springing  from  the  foot  to  the  knee  of  the  idol, 
and  &ence  to  his  shoulder,  I  attained  it.     The 
little  light  that  came  from  this  aperture  was  re- 
ceived from  a  second  orifice  above  it,  evidently 
belonging  to  the  roof  of  the  exterior  temple ;  but 
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I  imagined  that  I  could  reach  it,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  making  the  attempt,  when  the  chattering 
of  the  ape  arrested  my  steps.  Looking  down- 
wards, I  perceived  that  the  mischievous  creature 
was  endeavouring  to  force  open  the  lid  of  one  of 
those  round  baskets  of  matted  grass,  in  which 
the  practised  snake-charmer  is  accustomed  to 
keep  his  stock  of  reptiles;  and  an  impulse  of 
curiosity  impelled  me  to  ascertain  whether  the 
basket  before  me  contained  any  of  those  serpents 
which  prove  so  fertile  a  source  of  profit  to  the 
juggler.  I  leaped  down,  and  was  soon  apprised, 
by  the  loud  sibilations  that  hailed  me  as  I  touched 
the  lid,  that  the  receptacle  was  full.  Among 
other  arts,  I  was  skilled  in  all  the  practicid 
science  of  the  snake-charmer ;  and,  on  examina- 
tion, I  found  that  all  the  cobra  di  capellos,  of 
which  there  were  three,  in  addition  to  the  one  in 
the  cage,  had  been  deprived  of  their  poisonous 
fangs.  The  ape,  enraged  at  my  approach,  had 
sprung  towards  a  pillar  that  stood  near,  and  I 
was  about  to  return  to  the  casement  in  order  to 
attempt  an  escape,  when  suddenly  a  panel  in  the 
pillar,  no  doubt  accidentally  touched  by  the 
animal,  flew  open,  and  revealed  a  narrow  flight 
of  steps,  ascending  and  descending. 

''  It  occurred  to  me  that  release  might  be  more 
facile  by  this  means  than  from  the  window,  and 
I  hastened  to  make  the  trial.  I  soon  abandoned 
the  steps  which  led  upwards,  finding  that  they 
terminated  in  a  small  circular  chamber,  from 
which,  indeed,  the  whole  inferior  range  of  the 
subterranean  could  be  viewed  from  different  aper- 
tures^—those  openings  being  nothing  more  than 
the  mouths  and  eyes  of  the  idols.  Descending, 
then,  I  came  to  a  passage,  scarcely  wide  enough 
to  admit  of  more  than  one  individual,  and  in- 
volved in  complete  obscurity.  As  I  hesitated 
whether  to  advance  or  recede,  the  sound  of  water 
fell  on  my  ears,  and  I  pursued  my  course.  A 
very  few  paces  more  brought  me  a  twinkle  of  the 
light  of  day,  and  presently  I  found  myself  at  the 
end  of  the  passage,  which  opened  into  the  thick 
jungle  through  a  species  of  narrow  cave  or  tunnel, 
whence,  from  a  jutting  rock,  dashed  a  small 
cascade. 

*'  I  considered  that  it  would  be  prudent  to  con- 
ceal the  mode  of  my  flight  from  ihe  Brahmins, 
and,  hunting  back  to  the  subterranean,  I  took 
the  precaution  of  fixing  my  girdle  and  the  un- 
folded lengths  of  my  turban  to  the  bara  of  the 
window,  imagining  that  by  these  stratagems  I 
might  succeed  in  misleading  them  into  the  belief 
that  I  had  effected  my  escape  by  the  aperture  in 
the  roof— though,  truly,  I  knew  not  whether 
such  a  method  was  really  feasible.  Completing 
this,  I  returned  to  the  passage,  and  soon  found 
myself  at  liberty.  Sahib,  I  have  passed  a  day 
and  a  night  in  fasting  and  supplication.  I  have 
prayed  tiiat  some  pl^  might  be  suggested  to  me 
whereby  my  innocent  child's  life  might  be  pre- 
served. Alia  has  sent  you  upon  my  path.  "Will 
you  assist  me  ?'' 

"  I  swear  it,'*  cried  I ;  "  but  how  ?" 

"  The  presence  of  an  European  officer  with  me 
at  the  very  moment  when  their  atrocious  sacrifice 


is  about  to  be  made,  may  be  of  use.  If  not,  I 
am  still  strong,  and  the  Sahib  has  pistols.  The 
Brahmins  are  unarmed." 

''But  how  gain  admission  to  the  cell  of  Naigisi  ? 
Bather  let  me  instantly  despatch  messengers  to 
Captain  Crawford,  at  Chanda,  who  is,  as  you  per- 
haps know,  the  first  British  officer  who  has  proved 
the  existence  of  human  sacrifices  in  Hindostan — 
hitherto  believed  to  be  extinct.  His  authority  is 
great,  and  he  will  render  us  immediate  assistance." 

"  There  is  no  time,  Sahib.  The  oblation  will 
be  accomplished  to-morrow  night ;  and  Chanda  is 
seventy  miles  hence.  There  is  no  time  to  save 
her  by  such  slow  measures." 

"  What,  then,  is  your  counsel  ?" 

^I  am  acquainted,"  said  he,  "with  all  the 
prefatory  rites  which  must  be  duly  performed  be- 
fore the  grand  sacrifice  takes  place.  At  dusk 
to-morrow  evening  Nargisi  will  be  conveyed, 
bound  hand  and  foot,  to  the  sacrificial  altar. 
That  altar  is  in  front  of  the  fire  of  perfumed 
wood,  which  is  kept  constantly  burning  in  the 
underground  temple,  where,  for  one  hour,  she 
will  be  left  alone.  Alone,  said  I  ?  No — aU  those 
hideous  reptiles,  and  others  that  I  know  not  of, 
will  be  let  loose  around  her.  The  sight  may 
madden,  or  may  kUl  her ;  for  she  knows  not  that 
they  are  powerless ;  but,  from  the  effects  on  her, 
those  diabolical  worshippers  of  stones  and  hideous 
creatures  elicit  omens  that  regulate  their  proceed- 
ings for  the  coming  year.  At  that  moment,  let 
us  be  there ;  by  the  same  passage  through  which 
I  contrived  my  exit,  let  us  enter.  Before  the 
priests  approach  to  perpetrate  the  deed.  Alia  may 
endow  us  with  strength  to  release  her.  And  then 
I  shall  have  my  revenge !" 

"Be  it  so,"  cried  I;  "meanwhile  Crawford 
shall  be  apprised  of  our  intentions,  and  send  us 
instant  aid.     If  toe  perish  they  shall  not  escape." 

I  inquired  whether  it  was  not  probable  that  he 
was  under  Brahminical  surveillance ;  and,  in  case 
his  hiding-place  was  discovered,  whether  his  life 
was  not  endangered. 

"  No,"  replied  he  j  "  that  is  not  to  be  feared. 
The  Brahmins,  of  no  order,  take  life,  save  as  an 
expiatory  offering  to  Kali,  at  certain  seasons  and 
at  long  intervals.  Neither  must  the  victim  be 
aged  or  impure.  Such  a  sacrifice  would  but 
bring  them  evil." 

"  But  the  Thugs  ?"  said  I. 

"  The  Thugs  are  not  sound  religionists  of  any 
sect.  No  pious  Brahmin,  conscientious  in  his 
faith — ^no  true  Moslem,  faithful  to  AUa  and  the 
Prophet — ever  joins  the  Phansigaxs ;  though  the 
outcasts  from  all  religions  and  creeds,  the  repro- 
bate, the  thief  and  murderer,  the  predisposed  by 
vicious  inclinations  to  cruelty  and  covetousness, 
willingly  enlist  under  the  taiel  banner  of  the 
strangling  noose.  The  head  Brahmin  of  the 
Black  Pagoda  is  a  cold-blooded  bigot,  but  he 
would  shrink  with  horror  frx)m  associating  with 
the  wretches  with  whom  I,  also,  have  mingled. 
Yet,  with  strange  inconsistency,  he  scruples  not 
to  purchase  the  assistance  of  such  assassins  in  the 
provision  of  an  innocent  victim !" 

"  And  the  Pagoda,  is  it  near  ?" 
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"Not  a  mile  hence,  maharaj !  To-morrow 
evening,  an  liour  before  the  twilight  falls,  wiU 
you  meet  me  here  ?" 

I  agreed,  and  was  leaving  him,  when,  with  a 
finger  on  his  lips  and  a  whispered  "  Khamooah  ! 
— Hush  1"  he  pointed  to  a  conical  hillock  at  no 
great  distance.  It  was  one  of  those  mounds,  so 
frequent  in  Hindostan,  which  are  constructed  by 
the  termites,  or  white  ants,  and  which  occasion- 
ally rise  to  the  height  of  several  feet.  Near  it,  I 
obserred  a  shallow  dish,  containing  milk,  an  egg  or 
two,  and  a  bunch  of  the  sacred  Tolasee  Plant 
fOeymum  sanctum  J,  whose  potent  aroma  I  had  for 
some  time  been  conscious  of.  I  was  going  to  en- 
quire into  his  meaning,  in  pointing  out  the  ant- 
hill, which  was  clearly  abandoned  by  its  original 
febricators,  when,  from  the  apex,  erecting  its 
terrible  crest,  I  saw  the  glittering  and  gorgeous 
body  of  a  cobra di  capella  slowly  emerge! 

*'  B^one,  sahib  a%ee%  !  beloved  master/'  whis- 
pered he ;  "  the  augury  is  good !  That  snake 
shall  yet  be  in  my  possession.  I  have  laid  those 
tempting  baits  to  wile  him  from  his  nest ;  for,  by 
this  means,  I  shall  achieve  the  act  which  shall,  at 
least,  avenge  my  child !'' 

With  a  vehement  gesture  he  waved  me  away ; 
and,  in  complete  ignorance  of  his  meaning,  I  has- 
tened to  my  tent,  to  reflect  on  the  service  I  had, 
perhaps,  rashly  imdertaken  to  perform. 

My  first  step  was  to  write  to  my  friend  Craw- 
ford, succinctly  explaining  what  had  occurred, 
and  demanding  his  immediate  interference ;  at  the 
same  time  relating  the  promise  I  had  made,  and 
the  attempt  that  was  to  be  put  into  execution.     I 
had  conferred  several  kindnesses  on  the  Headman 
of  the   town  near  which  I  was  pitched,  and  I 
thought  that  I  might  count  upon  his  services  in 
return ;    nor  was  I  deceived.     He  instantly  de- 
spatched a  runner  with  my  letter,  who,   in  the 
method  usual  in  the  East,  carries  at  rapid  speed 
that  with  which  he  is  entrusted  to  the  next  village 
or  town,  where  he  hands  it  over  to  a  similar  mes- 
senger— always  in  readiness  at  the  official  quarters 
of  the  Headman — ^who,  in  his  turn,  follows  the 
same  process.     I  wished  heartily  that  Hafez  was 
now  with  me,  nor  was  I,  at  times,  wholly  free 
from   apprehensions  of  the  result  which  might 
accrue  fix>m  too  implicitly  resigning  myself  to  the 
will  of  so  eccentric  an  individual  as  the  Fakeer. 
But  neither  did  I  wish  to  recede  fr^m  my  engage- 
ment ;  and  without  revealing  my  intentions  to  my 
servants,  I  simply  ordered  tiLem  to  have  in  readi- 
ness a  f<d,  or  small  pololess  tent,  such  as  is  cus- 
tomary for  the  wives  of  travelling  natives,  as  it 
might  be  wanted  next  evening ;  whilst  the  worthy 
Potail,  or  Headman  of  the  village,  who  was  a 
Kahommedan,  was  instructed  to  place  a  guard  over 
my  own  tent,  where  two  respectable  Moossulmanee 
women  were  required  to  await  a  native  lady  whom 
I  expected. 

The  hour  at  length  approached  when  the  Fakeer 
might  b^iin  to  look  for  me ;  and,  true  to  his  ap- 
pointment, I  found  him  seated  beneath  the  banyan 
tree,  his  long  matted  hair  gathered  together  under 
a  plain  red  turban,  the  simple  dress  of  a  Maho- 
medan  traveller  covering  his  meagre  frame,  and 


armed  with  the  keen- edged  tulwar  and  krees  of 
one  who  is  prepared  to  defend  himself  from  the 
attack  of  an  adversary.  Beside  him  rested  the 
round  snake-basket,  to  which  pointing,  as  he  prof- 
fered a  salutation  of  thanks  for  my  presence,  he 
said,  "  It  sleeps ;  it  is  drunk ;  but  by  the  power 
of  Alia,  the  high-priest  of  the  Pagoda  may  succeed 
in  awakening  it !" 

As  we  proceeded  by  a  narrow  path  that,  skirt- 
ing the  thickest  jangle,  led  gradually  downwards 
till  we  reached  a  barren  defile  stretching  between 
two  steep  hills,  I  asked  him  by  what  means  was 
it  customary  to  perform  the  sacrificial  rites. 

"Sometimes  by  fire,"  he  replied,  "which  is 
the  most  fearftd.  The  victim  is  firmly  bound  to 
a  pile  of  fagots,  and  so  consumed ;  but  in  such 
cases  she  is  drugged  with  hashish,  or  opium.  At 
other  times  she  is  strangled  by  the  application  of 
a  cord,  fabricated  of  the  SEUjred  roots  of  the  pan- 
danus.  A  third  method  remains,  and  it  is  one 
which  is  likely  to  be  employed  on  the  present 
occasion ;  for  I  helped  to  brew  (AUa  mooji  maaf 
Jcuro  I — AUa,  forgive  me !)  the  bitter  draught  of 
death,  which  inebriates  whilst  it  kills!  Alas, 
sahib  !  there  is  not  a  weed  that  grows  around  from 
which  I  know  not  how  to  extract  a  bane  or  a 
balsam !  Would  that  I  had  quaffed  the  goblet  of 
martyrdom,  ere  I  had  taught  the  Brahmin  the 
uses  of  that  fruit  which  nods  now  so  temptingly 
over  yon  rock !" 

I  looked  and  saw  a  tree  whose  dark  green 
branches  were  studded  with  beautiful  round  drupes 
of  a  bright  orange  colour.  1  knew  it  to  be  the 
nux- vomica — the  deadly  nut  of  which  is  immersed 
in  a  soft  white  pulp  within  the  gorgeous  and 
brittle  rind.  I  told  him  how  science  had  taught 
mankind  to  wrest  a  powerful  remedy,  in  the 
strychnine  principle,  from  this  dangerous  fruit, 
and  asked  Hm  to  point  out,  as  we  proceeded,  any 
other  plant  employed  by  the  poisoners  of  the 
East. 

"The  roots  of  the  kunneer,*'  said  he,  "whose 
delicious  fragrance  comes  wafted  from  those  beau- 
tiful roseate  blossoms,  supply  us  with  deadly 
venom ;  and  yon  magnificent  white  flower,  which 
is  beginning  to  shut  up  its  corolla  against  the 
night-dews,  is  rife  with  death." 

I  recognised  the  Nerium  adarufh,  or  oleander, 
in  the  shrubby  hunneer,  whilst  the  lesser  plant, 
which  grew  profusely  around,  laden  with  rich 
snowy  flowers  that  exhaled  a  heavy  and  sickly 
perfume,  was  the  common  Datura  stramonium. 
But  we  loitered  not  as  we  talked,  and  ere  long 
the  path  again  wound  into  the  jungle,  already 
casting  an  early  twilight  around.  We  had  per- 
haps gone  some  three  miles  when  suddenly  a  dark 
and  huge  edifice,  embosomed  in  trees,  and  near 
which  a  narrow  but  deep  streamlet  ran  quietiy, 
broke  upon  my  sight.  Only  for  a  moment  how- 
ever did  we  hold  it  in  view,  for  suddenly  turning 
down  a  steep  bank  by  a  track  no  bigger  than  a 
great  ribbon,  the  Fakeer  bade  me  follow;  through 
dense  brushwood  we  now  went  till  he  paused 
below  a  shelving  rock,  whence  dashed  a  little 
stream  of  pellucid  water ;  taking  me  by  the  hand 
and  bidding  me  stoop  beneath  a  sort  of  natural 
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arch,  he  led  me  into  a  narrow  cavity,  almost  in 
complete  darkness. 

"  This  is  the  passage  by  which  I  left  the  Bewoul 
(pagoda);  and  now,  Khodavmnd — ^master,  listen 
to  me,  for  it  is  fitting  that  you  should  know  what 
we  have  to  expect.  In  a  few  minutes  the  in- 
strumental music  of  the  Brahmins  will  commence ; 
at  that  moment  the  preparations  are  nearly  com- 
pleted for  leading  the  sacrifice  to  the  subterranean 
temple.  We  shall  witness  the  entrance  of  the 
procession,  and  I  need  not  say  how  necessary  the 
utmost  caution  and  silence  will  be.  The  victim 
will  then  be  left  for  a  ghuree — a  space  of  about 
twenty  minutes — in  total  solitude,  and  during 
this  space  of  time  must  we  endeavour  to  Tescue 
her,  and  bear  her  afar  from  this  fatal  building. 
Should,  however,  the  loud  sound  of  a  gong  be 
heard,  we  must  look  for  interruption,  for  it  is  a 
signal  that  the  head  Brahmin  approaches  unac- 
companied to  hold  discourse  with  the  doomed 
virgin .  In  that  case  we  may  have  to  use  violence ; 
be  ready  to  assist  me  with  sword  and  pistol,  if 
necessary ;  but  act  not  at  all  unless  you  see  that 
I  stand  at  fault,  or  call  upon  you  for  aid.  It  may 
be  that  Alia  will  enable  mo  to  save  her  life  with- 
out imperilling  mine,  or — yours  !  The  conference 
over,  during  which  no  sound  from  the  subterra- 
nean can  soar  above,  for  the  noise  of  tom-toms 
and  the  shriek  of  the  Kulera  horn  in  the  upper 
temple  will  drown  all  other  sounds,  the  High 
Priest  will  ring  a  bell,  whose  deep  clang  of  un- 
surpassable volume  may  be  heard  for  several 
miles.  This  is  to  announce  that  no  space  of  so- 
litary preparation  will  be  granted  to  the  victim, 
but  that  the  Brahminical  fraternity  are  to  de- 
scend at  once,  to  complete  the  oblation.  That 
bell.  Sahib,  mud  not  he  sounded,  or  we  are  lost ! 
Another  word,  and  then,  onwards !  Be  not  dis- 
mayed if  the  brood  of  tamed  snakes,  which  are 
retained  in  the  Pagoda,  be  let  loose  and  approach 
you.  They  arc  harmless,  for  their  fangs  have 
been  extracted.  But  thine,  my  pretty  pet,"  (and 
he  tapped  the  basket  which  he  carried  under  his 
arm)  ''  thine  are  sharp  and  full  of  the  zahr-i-dawa 
— the  venom  of  revenge!"  And  as  he  tapped 
the  receptacle  a  harsh  hissing  sound  proceeded 
fit>m  it,  while  the  hateful  reptile's  movements 
became  so  vigorous,  that  I  was  glad  to  be  assured 
the  fastenings  that  retained  it  imprisoned  were  of 
sufficient  strength  to  guarantee  our  safety.   " 

In  another  moment  such  a  clangour  burst  from 
the  interior  of  the  Pagoda,  that  for  an  instant  I  al- 
most believed  we  were  in  the  midst  of  the  performers. 
Tom-toms,  horns,  the  dissonant  clash  of  cymbals 
— ^I  know  not  how  many  discordant  instruments — 
formed  the  diabolical  orchestra ;  and  this  deafen- 
ing overture  to  the  latent  tragedy  increased  in 
friiy  as  we  groped  our  way  tiU  we  reached  the 
circular  chamber  of  which  he  had  told  me,  the 
cnimbling  steps  to  which  were  scaled  not  witiliout 
difficulty.  He  there  led  me  to  an  orifice,  which 
he  told  me  formed  the  eye  of  an  idol,  bidding  me 
look  down ;  and  then  indeed  I  witnessed  a  scene 
which  I  have  no  skiU  to  describe.  The  whole 
circular  extent  of  a  hall  of  idols  was  lit  up  by 
coloured  lamps,  rendering  hideously  distinct  the 


unutterably  repulsive  and  sometimes  obscene 
images  worshipped  by  the  Brahmins.  A  sort  of 
altar,  on  which  gleamed  a  vessel  of  burning  gums 
and  wood  that  spread  around  a  rich  but  suffocat- 
ing aromatic  smoke,  stood  in  the  centre,  and  op- 
posite was  a  huge  door,  now  carefully  closed,  the 
chief  entrance  to  the  upper  range  of  temples.  It 
appeared  to  me  but  a  brief  time  that  I  gazed, 
when  the  dissonance  that  had  as  it  were  reigned 
around  ceased  of  a  sudden,  and  the  door,  flung 
wide  open,  gave  admission  to  a  band  of  Brahmins, 
the  centre  group  bearing  on  a  common  eharpa^, 
or  bedstead,  the  body  of  a  woman,  stripped  to 
the  waist,  unveiled,  but  her  neck,  her  arms, 
covered  with  jewels ;  a  white  sheet,  flung  across 
the  lower  part  of  her  figure,  was  strapped  by 
silken  cords,  which  bound  her  firmly  to  the 
couch.  It  was  Nargisi,  whom  I  had  not  seen 
since  her  early  girlhood — and  whom,  in  fact,  I 
could  not  have  recognised  in  the  pale,  wax-like 
countenance  and  shrouded  yet  symmetrical  figure 
of  the  corpse-like  creature  before  me. 

I  do  not  intend  to  dilate  on  all  the  mummeries 
and  rites  that  now  took  place,  for  I  do  not  recol- 
lect them,  nor  was  it  easy,  amidst  the  hum  of 
choral  voices,  the  monotonous  wail  of  a  peculiar 
kind  of  fife,  which  now  made  the  predominant 
music,  and  the  stifling  vapours  arising  from  many 
censers  and  torches,  flaring  with  oily  exhalations^ 
to  retain  my  powers  of  observation.  But  I  recol- 
lect that  the  chief  Brahmin  made  a  short  oration, 
in  which  long  life  and  immunity  from  all  future 
misfortune  were  promised  to  Nargisi,  provided 
she  then  and  there  abjured  her  creed  for  that  of 
her  exhortator,  to  which  the  sole  reply  being  a 
faint-voiced  but  decided  negative,  the  High 
Priest  (for  so  he  may  be  designated)  warned  her 
that  a  short  period  of  solitary  contemplation  would 
be  accorded  to  her,  at  the  end  of  which  time  sho 
must  be  prepared  to  yield  her  life  as  an  offering 
to  the  goddess  Kali,  unless  she  altered  her  deci- 
sion. I  afterwards  learnt  from  the  Fakeer  that 
her  submission  would  have  no  whit  changed  the 
murderous  intentions  of  the  treacherous  Bi-ah- 
mins. 

"Be  advised,"  cried  the  Brahmin;  "in  a 
ghwrre^s  time  let  us  hear  that  you  consent  to  be- 
come a  priestess  in  the  service  of  the  terrible 
Kali!    BehoUh&rr' 

And  I  started  so  violently  as  he  pointed  as  I 
thought  to  myself,  that  something  which  I  could 
not  discern  becoming  detached  from  the  idol,  to 
which  in  truth  I  was  indebted  for  my  place  of 
concealment,  fell  with  a  loud  crash ! 

"  Alia ! "  whispered  the  Fakeer,  "  aU  is  lost ! " 
But  all  was  not  lost,  for  the  group  of  Brahmins, 
uttering  ejaculations  of  wonder  and  awe,  with 
which  no  word  of  menace  towards  their  unsus- 
pected audience  mingled,  we  concluded  l^at,  as 
was  afterwards  proved,  the  accident  had  only 
served  to  heighten  the  dramatic  effect  of  the 
scene.  At  the  word  ** Behold/**  the  dread- 
ful visage  of  the  idol  had  become  visible 
amidst  glaring  lights  of  blue  and  red  and  yellow, 
but  my  movement  had  shaken  off  one  of  the  skuUs, 
of  which  the  goddess's  skeleton-necklace  was 
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composed,  vliich,  in  falling,  bounded  from  the 
floor  on  to  the  bier-like  conch  on  which  Nargisi 
lav! 

And  now  the  crowd  of  Brahmins  filed  slowly 
out  of  the  cayemous  temple,  leaving  their  chief 
alone  with  the  captive. 

"Art  thou  not  afraid  of  death  ?"  he  asked. 

''I  fear  nothing  but  life  with  such  as  you," 
was  the  reply. 

"  Think  better  of  it,"  he  added.  "  Belong  to 
us,  and  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a  sacred  priestess 
a  life  of  pleasure  awaits  you." 

"Begone,"  she  cried.  "I  spurn  your  oflFers. 
I  am  r^y  to  drink  the  cup  of  martyrdom — on 
my  head  and  eyes  be  it ! " 

"Look  here,"  he  said.  "  See  what  pretty  pets 
I  Icaye  with  you  for  sport  and  amusement  until 
pur  final  decision  is  made." 

And  opening,  one  by  one,  several  baskets  of 
matting,  similar  to  that  which  now  lay  dose  to 
me,  where  the  Fakeer  stood,  out  leaped  and 
darted  and  wriggled  at  least  a  dozen  gigantic 
serpents !  A  malignant  laugh  passed  the  Priest's 
lips  as  the  poor  girl,  who  doubtless  thought  the 
reptiles  were  fanged,  uttered  a  piercing  shriek, 
which  I  had  some  difficulty  in  repressing  a  ner- 
vous inclination  to  echo. 

"Take  counsel  of  these  wise  creatures,  or  in 
another  gkurree  you  die ! " 

He  departed.  The  doors  closed  upon  him; 
and  on  looking  down  at  the  maid  I  saw  that  she 
had  tinted.  Her  poor  body  had  become  a  field 
for  the  hideous  reptUes  to  sport  upon,  and  I  shud- 
dered like  an  aspen  leaf  in  a  cruel  wind  to  sec 
the  scaly  monsters  crawl  over  and  across  her 
heautiM  chest,  chase  each  other  in  play  around 
her,  and  with  many  hisses  twist  and  twine  about 
the  conch  that  bore  her  senseless  form. 

"Xow,  Sahib,  follow  me.  Bo  fearless;  help 
mc  to  carry  her  away,  and  all  may  yet  be  well." 

I  followed  him  blindly  down  the  narrow  steps 
and  through  the  dismantled  aperture  that  led 
into  the  temple  of  idols,  and  had  again  almost 
screamed  when  a  cobra  di  capeUa,  as  if  indignant 
at  our  approach,  standing  up  erect  before  us, 
menaced  us  with  expanded  hood  and  gaping  jaws. 
Quick  as  thought  the  Fakeer  seized  it  by  a  fami- 
har  knack,  and  rubbing  its  revolting  head  with 
Bome  fetid  gum,  it  became  instantly  torpid,  lying 
flat  and  flaccid  on  the  floor.  I  helped  to  cut  the 
cords  that  bound  the  still  inanimate  girl,  and  in 
less  space  than  I  can  tell  it,  she  was  safe  in  the 
circular  chamber  that  looked  down  upon  an  Ar- 
mageddon unrivalled  in  horror. 

"Why  not  depart  at  once?"  I  demanded,  won- 
dering to  see  that  he  paused. 

"There  is  yet  something  to  be  done,"  he  re- 
phed.  "  Bemain  here,  and  if  she  revives,  soothe 
her.  This  phial  contains  an  essence  of  which  a 
few  drops  will  strengthen  her." 

She  lay  still  lifeless  and  quiet  as  a  stone,  and  I 
could  not  resist  resuming  my  position  on  the 
idol,  curious  to  discover  how  the  Fakeer  was  oc- 
cupied. I  beheld  him  place  the  basket  containing 
the  venomous  snake  on  the  couch  where  Nargisi 
had  bun,  and  then  proceed  to  a  comer  of  the 


temple  where,  suspended  from  the  roof,  hung  a 
chain  :  mounting  a  pedestal  that  stood  near  it, 
he  detached  the  chain  carefully,  and  then  I 
guessed  that  it  communicated  with  the  bell  he 
had  described  to  mo  as  one  which  must  not  be 
sounded  while  we  remained  there.  At  that  mo- 
ment, before  he  had  time  to  descend,  the  rever- 
berating clang  of  a  loud  gong  was  heard,  and  he 
had  scarcely  succeeded  in  concealing  himself  be- 
hind the  door  ere  the  High  Priest  entered. 

I  shall  not  readily  forget  the  expression  of  wild 
amazement  that  crossed  his  countenance,  as  he 
gazed  on  the  couch,  imoccupied  by  the  victim  he 
had  left  there ;  the  pervading  silence,  too,  seemed 
to  astonish  him ;  for  every  one  of  the  reptiles, 
before  so  restless  and  irascible,  had  been  soothed 
by  the  Fakeer  into  quiescent  repose.  I  had  not 
leisure  even  to  consider  the  great  peril  that  now 
threatened  us  by  discovery,  but  I  felt  that  there 
was  safety  in  the  removal  of  the  chain  that  com- 
municated with  the  bell,  and  I  continued  to  gaze 
as  if  upon  some  entrancing  melodrama,  forgetful 
even  of  my  charge. 

"What  is  this?"  muttered  the  Brahmin. 
"  Have  the  gods  really  been  here  ?"  and  he  fell 
on  his  face  in  supplication.  At  that  moment  a 
shape,  gliding  noiselessly  from  the  recess  behind 
the  doorway,  dagger  in  hand,  and  hatred  in  his 
eyes,  stood  over  Mm,  ready  to  strike. 

I  could  not  but  feel  that,  hypocrite  and  arch- 
deceiver  as  he  was,  the  Brahmin  for  the  time  con- 
scientiously believed  that  what  had  occurred  was 
effected  by  the  agency  of  the  gods,  he  worshipped. 

" Brahma !"  he  exclaimed,  "your  serpents  sleep ! 
your  monkey  is  invisible !  your  sacrifice  has  been 
translated  from  earth !  and  here — ^what  hast 
thou  left  in  her  place  ?  What  basket — the  imago 
of  Kali  on  its  Hd— is  this  ?" 

He  arose,  took  up  the  basket,  and  with  the 
strongest  emotions  of  wonder,  belief,  and  reverence 
depicted  on  his  expressive  features,  wrenched 
open  the  covering.  I  shiver  with  the  chill  of 
mortal  fear  as  I  write  what  followed.  The  veno- 
mous inmate  of  that  receptacle,  the  deadly  snake, 
from  whose  mottled  lips  no  fangs  had  been  ex- 
tracted, springing  angnly  from  its  lair,  fastened 
itself  upon  the  old  man's  neck.  I  could  see  the 
quick  bite,  repeated  again  and  again — ^I  could 
hear  the  shriek  of  unutterable  dismay  and  pain 
that  burst  from  the  appalled  Brahmin's  lips — and 
then,  as  he  turned  round  to  look  for  the  bell-chain, 
I  could  see  that  he  knew  he  was  not  in  the  hands 
of  his  gods,  but  in  the  power  of  an  enemy,  for  he 
rushed  franticly  to  the  door,  which,  ere  he  reached 
it,  a  strong  hand  had  shut  against  him.  All 
this  I  witnessed,  whilst  from  the  pagoda  abovo 
came  the  beat  of  the  tom-tom,  the  yell  of  the 
horn,  and  the  clang  of  the  tambourine. 

"No,  no,  never  through  these  doors  shalt  thou 
pass  in  life,  0  Brahmin,  detested  of  all  Mus- 
sulmans !"  shouted  the  Fakeer,  as  facing  his  vic- 
tim he  glared  inexorably  upon  him.  The  priest 
fell  on  his  face — ^he  writhed  in  agony,  vainly 
trying  to  rend  the  snake  from  his  neck,  round 
which  it  continued  to  hiss  and  twine. 

"It  is  enough,"  cried  the  Fakoor.      "Your 
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task  is  over,  0  destroyer  of  your  worshipper !" 
and  dashing  something  across  the  reptile's  face 
and  eyes,  it  fell  senseless  on  the  floor,  heside  the 
Brahmin,  now  evidently  in  that  condition  of 
spasmodic  coma  which  is  the  forerunner  of  death 
hy  snakebite. 

It  seemed  to  me  now  that  something  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Fakeer  exerted  over  the  serpent- 
brood  had  also  power  over  myself;  for  though  I 
beheld  what  no  sophistical  reasoning  of  romance 
could  designate  by  any  other  name  than  that  of 
**  murder,"  I  neither  by  sign  nor  word  interfered 
with  the  action  of  the  tragedy;  nor,  when  in 
another  moment  the  Fakeer  shook  me  by  the 
shoulder,  as  I  stood  spell-bound,  staring  down- 
wards, and  commanded  me  to  "collect  myself, 
and  assist  him  in  carrying  our  rescued  flower 
away,"  did  I  remonstrate,  or  utter  a  word  in  re- 
ference to  what  had  passed,  but  obeyed  with  the 
stolid  apathy  of  a  slave. 

We  were,  in  fact,  out  of  the  subterranean  and 
in  the  forest,  under  the  bright  light  of  the  moon, 
beside  the  little  brook,  before  I  was  fully  aroused 
from  the  inexplicable  sort  of  lethargy  that  bound 
me.  Then,  too,  I  felt  that  it  was  no  season  for 
reproof  or  remark.  I  became  aware,  as  I  helped 
to  bear  the  light  form  of  Nargisi,  that  her  senses 
had  returned ;  she  breathed  again  freely,  and  I 
could  even  feel  her  heart  flutter  like  a  struggling 
bird  beneath  my  hand.  She  was  fiiUy  aroused, 
as  we  passed  the  brook;  but  a  few  words  in 
such  Hindoostani  phraseology,  as  is  only  used  by 
the  strictest  followers  of  the  prophet,  whispered 
by  the  Fakeer,  as  he  poured  some  drops  from  the 
phial  which  had  been  consigned  to  me,  down  her 
throat,  seemed  to  cheer  and  revive  her.  He  then 
explained  to  her,  not  only  his  consanguinity,  but 
the  manner  of  her  rescue,  and  how  he  had  been 
assisted  by  an  old  friend  of  his — an  officer  of  the 
Eegiment. 

"  True,"  added  I ;  "  a  friend  who  thinks  that 
Hafez  Khan  loves  him — ^yoa,  next  to  Nargisi." 

"Alii,  sahib!"  exclaimed  she,  naming  mo  and 
clasping  my  hand.  "  I  know  you,  and  know  that 
Hafez  regards  you  as  a  beloved  brother.  He  will 
thank  you  for  his  Doolhun,  for  she  can  only  weep." 

In  a  short  time  Nargisi  was  able  to  walk,  sup- 
ported between  us;  and,  unobserved,  we  gained 
my  tent,  where  she  was  consigned  to  the  tender 
care  of  the  women,  whose  services  had  been  se- 
cured by  the  obliging  Potail.  Tired  as  I  was, 
and  more  even  by  mental  labour  than  mere  phy- 
sical fatigue,  I  was  desirous  of  assuring  the  Fa- 
keer that  his  old  age  would  be  redeemed  from 
poverty  and  hardship  by  me,  though  I  confessed 
that  his  revenge  appeared  to  me  to  be  unnecessarily 
cruel. 

"Khodawund,"  replied  he,  "it  was  written 
on  the  Brahmin's  forehead  that  he  should  die  by 
a  Mussulman.  He  would  not  spare  her  life  who 
was  dearer  to  me  than  all  the  world,  and  I  took 
an  oath  of  vengeance.  What  I  have  done  is 
known  to  Alia  and  to  you." 

"  Nay,"  said  I,  "fear  not  that  words  of  mine 
will  involve  you  in  any  peril,  /will  not  betray 
you.     May  God  absolve  you  !  " 


"  I  am  absolved,"  he  answered  ;  "  and,  saving 
to  bless  you  and  all  who  have  nurtured  my  child, 
I  have  little  more  to  say.  The  few  years  that 
remain  to  me  of  life  I  shiall  pass  in  acts  of  peni- 
tence and  religious  duty;  and  if  hereafter  the 
lonely  tekia  (shrine)  of  an  anchoret  meets  your 
eyes  at  the  tomb  of  the  holy  Wtdlee  (saint)  which 
is  familiar  to  all  who  visit  the  city  of  Bangalore, 
you  may  quietly  recognise  a  grateful  friend  in  the 
hermit  Ullee  Sha,  though  he  may  not  choose  to 
hear  his  former  callings  proclaimed  through  the 
streets  by  sound  of  trumpet  and  tambour.  The 
Sahib  loves  to  gather  wild  herbs — the  leaves  and 
the  roots  that  are  disregarded  by  the  multitude. 
The  virtues  of  all  are  known  to  Ullee  Sha,  and  he 
will  take  pleasure  in  imparting  his  knowledge  to 
you.  I  have  already  given  my  benediction  to 
Nargisi ;  I  now  bestow  it  on  you.  Khoda  hafeZf 
fareweU ! " 

And  with  a  low  salaam  the  Fakeer  left  mo, 
nor  did  I  see  him  again  for  many  months,  when, 
indeed,  as  our  regiment  marched  into  Bangalore 
one  flne  morning,  we  saw  an  aged  and  venerable 
Fakeer  praying  devoutly  by  the  wayside  near  an 
ancient  tomb.  His  secret  was  kept,  and  not  sel- 
dom had  I,  and  also  Hafez  Ehan,  conferences  of 
no  vulgar  nature  with  the  greatly  esteemed  XJUco 
Sha! 

But  to  resume  my  story.  The  following  morn- 
ing brought  a  strong  escort  of  cavalry  from  my 
friend  Crawford,  whom  my  communication  had 

reached  at  ,  some  thirty  miles  nearer  than 

Ghanda.  A  portion  of  the  letter  which  he  wrote 
to  me  in  reply  to  mine,  will  supply  the  next 
most  important  links  in  my  little  chain  of  events. 

"  The  Pagoda  of  Kaladoorga  and  its  inmates 
have  long  been  under  suspicion,  and  your  state- 
ment shall  hasten  proceedings  regarding  it  that 
have  been  too  long  delayed,  for  want  of  suflicient 
evidence.  But  I  have  lately  been  busily  engaged 
in  tracking  a  desperate  gang  of  Thugs,  whose  assas- 
sinations and  depredations  have  been  undoubtedly 
patronized  by  the  head  Brahmin  of  the  Black 
Pagoda ;  and  also  by  others,  whose  participation 
in  such  crimes  was  not  suspected.  A  very  mar- 
vellous accident  has  thrown  the  principal  Phansi- 
gar  and  his  adherents  into  my  power.  We  had 
intimations  that  some  suspicious  characters,  dis- 
guised as  cloth-merchants,  had  been  seen  near 
Biranore,  where  yet  they  had  displayed  no  mer- 
chandise for  sale.  Two  opulent  tradesmen  of 
that  place,  expected  on  their  return  from  Hydra- 
bad,  suddenly  disappeared ;  and  as  it  was  known 
they  had  considerable  property  on  their  persons, 
Thuggee  was  suspected.  I  sent  out  my  scouts,  and 
they  discovered  that  the  suspicious  party,  con- 
sisting of  ten  men,  had  since  accompanied  some 
rich  travellers,  who  were  really  laden  with  goods 
for  sale,  on  their  way  to  Hydrabad.  Determined 
to  follow  on  their  trail  in  propria  persona,  I  as- 
sumed a  disguise  which  has  frequently  been  useful 
to  me,  and  with  seven  picked  men  whom  I  could 
trust,  similarly  equipped,  pursued  the  merchants 
on  horseback,  until  arriving  at  a  village  near,  the 
borders  of  the  great  Mahari  jungle,  we  heard  that 
they  had  passed  by  only  a  few  hours  before. 
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There  I  left  our  steeds  under  the  care  of  the  Po- 
tail  and  a  trooper.  It  was  dark  when  we  reached 
an  old  serai,  near  a  well,  in  the  heart  of  the  jun- 
gle, and  there  I  had  hoped  to  have  overtaken 
them ;  but  I  was  too  late,  and  thought  it  advisa- 
ble to  wait  till  the  first  dawn.  I  accordingly 
ordered  the  men  to  bivouac,  and  was  enjoying  my 
pipe,  an  hour  later,  when  one  of  my  people  drew 
near.  He  had  wandered  a  little  way  into  the 
jungle,  when,  attracted  by  voices,  he  listened,  and 
found  that  he  had  unconsciously  come  upon  a 
party  of  the  very  gang  we  were  in  search  of. 
From  their  discourse  he  gleaned  that  the  unfor- 
tunate merchants  had  been  strangled  that  very 
evening,  and  that  the  rest  of  their  party  were 
even  then  employed  in  covering  the  lifeless  bodies 
of  their  victims  with  sand,  in  the  dry  bed  of  a 
nulia  (brook).  They  were  eating  their  rice  near 
a  little  stream,  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  our 
encampment. 

*'  I  instantly  acted  on  this  infoimation,  and  qui- 
etly and  swiftly  wo  were  in  a  very  short  time 
afterwards  ensconced  behind  the  group  of  bushes 
where  the  Thugs,  now  preparing  for  sleep, 
awaited  their  comrades.  Nor  was  it  long  ere  a 
shrill  cry,  like  the  first  bark  of  a  jackal  before  it 
has  fairly  entered  upon  its  concert  of  yells,  was 
heard  in  the  woods  to  our  right.  '  There  they 
are ! '  cried  one,  '  and  all  is  safe.'  Another  bark 
was  now  heard,  followed  by  two  similar  signals  in 
quick  succession :  signals  which  seemed  completely 
to  roase  the  party  near  us.  '  There's  some  fresh 
game  in  view,'  cried  a  Thug.  '  Only  one  bird  in 
the  snare,'  said  another,  '  for  the  cry  of  the  jackal 
is  but  double.  "Where  are  the  kodalies — the 
pickaxes  ? ' 

**  'All  right,'  said  the  former;  *  but  the  roomal 
is  round  Bala  Bam's  waist>  whose  turn  it  will  be 
to  give  our  new  guest  a  quiet  sleepiDg-ground.' 

"I  was  not  ignorant  that  the  roomal,  or  kerchief, 
was  the  noose  wherewith  their  victims  are  stran- 
gled, and  shuddered  as  I  observed  four  men  issue 
from  the  opposite  jungle.  The  Thugs  hailed  each 
other  with  affected  joy,  pretending  that  by  some 
mischance  they  had  wandered  firom  the  proper 
path. 

"'And  lo!  brethren,'  said  one  of  the  newly- 
arrived,  *  we  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet 
a  fellow  traveller,  who  is  willing,  for  the  sake  of 
society,  to  accompany  us  to  Nagpore,  and  who  is, 
in  fact,  on  the  look-out  for  a  kinswoman  of  his — 
a  young  maiden  who  has  been  carried  away  by  a 
band  of  robbers  fix)m  her  parents,  as  they  were 
proceeding  to  Sccundrabad.  You  remember  the 
suspicious  men,  accompanied  by  a  female,  who 
implored  our  interference,  but  was  prevented  by 
them  from  informing  us  what  her  grievances 
were,  who  met  us  yesterday  ?  Well,  they  talked, 
you  know,  of  going  on  to  Oujain  to-night,  and  if 
we  are  astir  by  the  first  cry  of  the  quail  in  the 
morning,  we  may  chance  to  come  upon  them 
before  they  start ;  and  none  of  us  will  grudge  to 
assist  our  young  friend  here,  if  the  girl  should 
prove  the  right  one.' 

"  The  stranger,  whose  countenance  I  could  not 
didcem,  expressed  his  thanks,  and  the  party  seemed 
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busily  preparing  to  bivouac  for  the  night,  when 
one  of  the  new  arrivals  exclaimed,  'Bala  Bam, 
fetch  me  a  draught  of  water.'  Bala  Bam  arose, 
and  jingling  his  lota  (a  metal  guglet)  as  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  streamlet,  I  saw  hun  at  the  same 
moment  untwist  the  long  scarf  that  girt  his  waist, 
and  gather  it  together  in  certain  folds,  whoso 
intention  I  could  better  guess  than  explain.  I 
whispered  to  my  men,  who  were  breathlessly 
awaiting  my  orders,  to  keep  silent  until  I  gave 
the  word  of  attack,  for  I  saw  that  the  moment 
was  near.  Bala  Bam  made  some  noise  in  bring- 
ing the  w:ater,  and,  coming  towards  the  four  who 
sat  together,  their  backs  towards  him,  ofiered  the 
lota  to  him  who  had  demanded  it. 

"  *  Perhaps  our  brother  will  drink  first  ?'  said 
he,  offering  it  to  the  stranger,  who,  rejecting  it 
with  thanks,  expressed  a  desire  to  repose  himself, 
and  made  a  movement. 

"'Stop,  friend,'  said  the  Thug;  'there  are 
thistles  there.  Bala  Bam  will  bring  the  large 
extra  mat.' 

"  At  this  moment  Bala  Bam  stood  directly  in 
front  of  me,  and  a  few  paces  behind  the  victim, 
who  was,  as  were  the  others,  in  a  sitting  posture. 
I  saw  that  but  one  method  was  left  me ;  and  as  I 
beheld  the  coiled  up  noose  in  the  hands  of  the 
executioner,  I  presented  my  pistol  at  his  head. 
In  another  instant  the  fatal  scarf  was  thrown — I 
fired — gave  the  signal  for  attack — and  in  less 
than  five  minutes  the  whole,  with  the  exception 
of  one  man,  were  in  our  power.  I  found  the 
victim — no  other,  as  long  ere  this  you  have 
guessed,  than  Hafez  Khan — struggling  on  the 
ground,  the  noose  round  his  neck,  but  without 
having  occasioned  any  serious  injury.  Bala  Bam, 
shot  through  the  very  topmost  pinnacle  of  his 
particularly  high  purree  (turban),  lay  howling 
behind  him ;  and  his  comrades,  to  a  man,  were  in 
a  condition  of  despicable  panic.  The  jewels  which 
Hafez,  with  a  ridiculous  ostentation,  bore  about 
his  person,  had  excited  their  cupidity ;  but  their 
services  in  the  caosc  of  Thuggee  are  over.  Hafez 
will  accompany  me  to  your  camp  before  another 
day  terminates,  and  we  hope  to  be  of  use  to  you 
if  you  have  not  already  succeeded.  Your  Fakeer 
appears  to  be  a  daring  fellow." 

I  did  not  monopolise  the  contents  of  this  letter, 
but  had  the  intense  satisfaction  of  obtaining  the 
consent  of  the  fair  Nargisi — ^perfectly  recovered 
from  all  the  fear  and  fatigue  with  which  her 
strange  and  perilous  adventure  had  for  a  time 
overwhelmed  her — ^to  interpret  the  intelligence  it 
contained  to  her  in  person.  A  very  gracefril 
creature  she  was  !  a  very  gentle,  modest,  yet  dig- 
nified girl!  and,  although  a  Mussulmanee,  not 
eoncealing  that  the  frequent  society  of  good  Mrs. 
Wolfe  had,  in  some  measure,  influenced  her  opi- 
nions regarding  the  %ahihlogtte  (British  gentry) 
most  favourably.     But  my  tale  is  almost  told. 

In  a  few  hours  Hafez  was  my  guest,  and  Cap- 
tain Crawford,  fine  fellow  as  he  was,  assured  mo 
that  there  should  be  no  ftiture  sacrifice  of  human 
life  at  the  Pagoda ;  and  I  have  reason  to  know 
that  he  kept  his  word.  Nevertheless,  there  was  a 
report  that  the  head  Brahmin  of  that  establishment 
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had  died  during  the  celehration  of  an  important 
holy  rite,  which  was  interpreted  as  an  omen  of  the 
most  favourable  kind ! 

Safely  arrived  at  head  quarters,  it  was  not  many 
weeks  thereafter  when,  in  the  lines  of  our  regi- 
ment, a  grand  festival  was  held  on  the  ocoasion  of 
the  8hadee,  or  mairiage,  of  Hafez  Ehan,  newly 
promoted  havaldar,  to  the  adopted  daughter  of  the 


retired  Soubadar,  his  &iher.  And  now  that  some 
ten  years  have  passed  since  Ihen,  I  can  truthfully 
assure  my  readers,  that  both  Hafez  and  his  onSf 
his  <m/y  wife — the  still  lovely  Nargisi — ^are  alive 
and  blest  in  each  other ;  not  the  less  happy  for 
being  surrounded  by  a  thriving  group  of  little 
Mahomedans  and  Moossulmanees,  who  call  them 
Ma-Baap ;  i.e.  Mother  and  father. 


THE   REPORTERS*    GALLERY. 


If  it  has  ever  been  your  lot,  most  magnanimous 
sir,  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Westminster 
Hall  about  four  any  afternoon  while  Parliament 
is  sitting,  you  must  have  observed  more  than  one 
individual  with  cheeks  evidently  ''sicklied  o'er 
with  the  pale  cast  of  thought,''  rushing  into  the 
door  which  leads  to  the  Strangers'  Gallery  in  the 
House  of  Commons.    If,  however,  you  look  well, 
you  will  see  that  the  parties  referred  to,  instead  of 
going  the  whole  length  of  the  passage,  as  you  are 
compelled  to  do  when  occasionally  you  get  an 
order,  turn  sharply  to  the  left  and  climb  a  flight 
of  narrow  stairs.     If  you  manage  to  follow  them, 
you  will  find  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  a  small  lobby, 
where  three  or  four  boys,  in  the  livery  of  the 
Electric  Telegraph  Company,  are  waiting  to  re- 
ceive the  parliamentary  report,  which  almost  im- 
mediately after  is  flashing  along  the  wires  to 
our  great  hives  of  industry,  of  intelligence,  and 
life,  or  to  the  capitals  of  other  lands — to  Paris — 
to  Vienna  —  to  Berlin.     You  turn  to  the  left  and 
enter  a  small  room  set  apart  for  refreshments  — 
three  or  four  individuals   are   seated  at  table, 
one    drinking    Bass's    unrivalled    ale,    another 
feasting  on  juicy  beef,  another  regaling  himself 
with  brandy-and-water,  and  another  sipping  the 
less  stimulating  and  equally  agreeable  produce  of 
the  coflbe  plant.     The  happy  fellows  are  poking 
their  fun  at  each  other  in  a  mild  and  pleasant 
way,  or  possibly  discussing  the  usual  political 
topics  of  the  day;  others  flit  through  the  room 
with  a  celerity,  as  Mr.  Squeers  said  of  nature, 
easier  imagined  than  described.    Were  they  fol- 
lowed by  the  gentlemen  of  Hebrew  extraction, 
with  those  mysterious  littio  slips  of  paper  which 
contain  letters  of  such  magic  power,  tiiey  coidd 
not  walk  faster.     As  you  listen,  utterances  of 
doubtful  and  dire  import  £all  £rom  their  lips. 
''Palmerston  is  up,"  says  one.    You  are  alarmed, 
you  think  the  bottle-holder  is  in  a  rage,  and  you 
tremble  for  the  consequences.     Again  you  hear, 
"Lord  John  is  down;"  you  are  distressed  at  the 
intelligence,  the  old  champion  of  civil  and  reU- 
gious  liberty  you  hoped  would  long  have  been 
preserved  from  such  a  catastrophe.     The  gentie- 
men  around  you,  however,  listen  to  such  state- 
ments with  the  coolness  of  stoics,  paying  little  or 
no  regard  to  such  announcements.     One  says  to 


another,  ''When  are  you  on?"  another  demands 
of  his  friend,  whether  he  is  off,  another  says  he 
comes  on  at  nine.  You  are  puzzled  to  know 
what  manner  of  men  you  are  amongst.  They  are 
not  strangers  fresh  from  the  countiT — they  have 
too  pale  and  town-like  a  look  for  tiiat ;  they  are 
not  members — because  members  feast  in  another 
part  of  the  house.  You  will  soon  see  what  they 
are;  you  leave  that  room  and  enter  another,  in 
which  are  a  few  well-dressed  personages  tran- 
scribing hurriedly,  as  if  for  life.  The  truth  flashes 
upon  you,  "These  men  are  the  reporters,"  you 
exclaim.  For  once,  my  good  sir,  you  are  right, 
and  if  you  go  through  that  glass-door  you  will 
flnd  yourseK  in  the  I^pobtess'  Galleby. 

We  will  suppose  that  for  this  time  only  the 
doorkeeper  has  relaxed  his  usual  vigilance,  and 
you  have  managed  to  effect  an  entrance.     There 
IS  as  much  difficulty  in  getting  a  stranger  into  the 
Eeporters'  Gallery  as  in  getting  Baron  BothschUd 
into  the  House.     As  the  gallery  will  not  hold 
more  than  thirty,  it  is  quite  right  this  should  bo 
the  case.     On  the  back  seats  the  reporters  are 
sitting  idle  —  some   criticizing  the  speakers  in 
a  manner  anything  but  complimentary  —  some 
sleeping,  some  reading  a  quarterly  —  but  on  the 
front  seat  you  see  some  dozen  or  thirteen,  each  in 
a  Httie  box  to  himself,  busily  engaged.     K  the 
speaker  be  a  great  gun  the  reporter  puts  forward 
his  utmost  energies  and  takes  down  every  word — 
if  he  be  one  of  the  illustrious  obscure  the  task 
is  less  difficidt,  and  a  patient  public  is  saved  the 
painful  duty  of  reading  the  iptUwna  verba  of 
Smith  or  Brown.     Beside  the  reporter  sits  an- 
other gentieman,  who  has,  comparatively  speak- 
ing,  an  easier  office  to  perform.      He  is  the 
gentieman  that  does  the  parliamentary  summary 
to  which  you  instinctively  turn,  instead  of  wading 
through  tiie  eight  or  nine  columns  that  give  the 
debate  itself.    With  the  exception  of  the  Morning 
Advertiaw,  all  the  papers,  I  believe,  have  a  sum- 
mary writer  in  the  gallery,  who  remains  all  night, 
while  the  reporters  take  their  turns,  which  last 
on  an  average  half  an  hour.     Thus,  no  sooner  has 
a  reporter  been  at  his  post  for  that  time,  than  he 
leaves  the  house  and  rushes  up  to  the  office  to 
copy  out  his  notes;  this  may  take  him  an  hour. 
He  then  returns,  and  is  ready  to  goon  again  when 
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he  is  dne.    It  would  1)6  utterly  impoBsible  for  one 
man  to  report  a  debate  and  then  to  copy  out  his 
note%  and  be  in  time  for  the  paper  of  thenext  morn- 
ing ;  consequently  each  paper  is  compelled  to  have 
a  body  of  nine  or  ten  parliamentary  reporters,  and 
these  reporters,  in  order  that  they  may  all  have 
an  equal  chance,  vary  their  turns  every  week. 
Thus  the  man  who  goes  on  one  week  at  four, 
goes  the  next  at  a  later  hour — and  the  reporter 
who  is  one  week  in  the  Commons,  perhaps  the 
next  has  the  honour  of  sitting  in  the  House  of 
Lords.     Otherwise  the  hard  work  might  fall  to  a 
few,  and  the  rest  might  take  it  very  easy  indeed. 
As  we  don't  happen  to  be  reporting,  we  will 
look  about  ns  a  little.     On  our  left  are  the  re- 
porters belonging  to  the  Daily  Newi   and  the 
Morning  Advertiser.    The  three  boxes    in    the 
Huddle  belong  to  the  TVmM,  in  one  of  which  sits  Mr. 
Dodd,  author  of  the  *^  Parliamentary  Companion," 
manager  of  the  reporting  corps  of  the  Times  — 
manager  under  Lord  Charles  Russell,  Sergeant  at 
Arms  of  the  reporters'  gallery  itself.     A  curious 
anecdote  is  told  of  one  of  the  gentlemen  in  the 
boxes  belonging  to  the  Tifnse,    During  the  recent 
debate  on  India,  some  M.P.  referred  to  a  book 
recently  published  in  defence  of  i^e  East  India 
Company  as  the  work  of  a  literary  hack — ^much  to 
the  amusement  of  the  literary  hack,  who,  at  that 
timey  was  writing  the  summary  for  liie  I^mee,  On 
the  other  side  o^the  Timet^  reporters,  are  those 
belonging  to  the  SerM  and  Post,    A  few  of  the 
weekly  papers  have  reporters  in  on  Thursday  and 
Friday  nights,  and  these  constitute  the  only  habi- 
tues of  tiie  gallery.     Of  course  the  aspect  of  the 
house  is  different  to  what  it  is  when  viewed  from 
the  Strangers'  Gallery.    You  miss  the  Speaker 
and  his  ornamented  chair  and  majestic  wig,  but 
you  have  a  better  view  of  the  gangway  and  the 
bar — you  see  the  Sergeant-at-Arms,  wearing  a 
sword,  seated  on  his  easy  chair— that  chair  being 
made  easy  by  the  receipt  of  twelve  hundred  a  year. 
Tou  see  the  gallery  under  the  Strangers'  Gsdlery 
in  which  peers — and  members'  sons  and  old  M.P.'s 
occasionally  sit ;  and  now  and  then,  through  the 
glass-door  by  which  members  enter,  you  see  a 
bonnet — a  bit  of  muslin — ^the  lustre  of   some 
female  eye-*denoting  that  woman  in  her  loveH^ 
ness,  is  taking  note  of  the  Conscript  Fathers. 
This  reminds  us  that  the  Beporters'  Ocilery  is  just 
under  the  little  cage  in  which  the  British  fair  are 
confined  during  a  debate.     The  consequence  is  to 
some  of  the  reporters  who  wear  moustaches,  and 
cultivate  the  art  of  killing — ^who  get  themselves  up 
in  a  very  dififerent  style  to  your  &thers  of  families 
— a  Barmecide  feast  of  the  most  cruel  kind. 
They  hear  the  murmur  of  female  voices,  not 
always  ''gentle  and  low" — ^they    know    that, 
shinnig  like  stars  above  them,  aiB  forms  such  as 
"might  melt  the  saintship  of  an  anchorite" — 
that  above  them  are  eyes  more  eloquent  than  the 
tongues  below,  but  they  cannot  realize  what  they 
can  imagine— and  whilst  music  comes  to  them 

Like  ocean  which  upon  the  moonlight  shores 
Of  lone  Sigaeum  steals  with  murmuring  noise, 

they  must  take  down  the  common  sense  of  com- 


mon men;  such  is  their  cruel  £ite.  And  now  one 
word  about  our  companions.  Most  of  them  are 
young  men — ^some  axe  in  their  prime.  None  of 
them  are  old— old  reporters  are  only  met  with 
where  dead  donkeys  and  departed  postboys  are 
common.  At  any  rate  they  are  not  engaged  on 
the  morning  papers.  The  late  hours,  tiie  hard 
stretch  of  mind  and  body  required  in  a  reporter, 
don't  exactly  suit  old  men.  If  you  think  report- 
ing easy,  my  good  sir,  you  are  most  confoundedly 
mistaken.  It  takes  you  two  or  three  years  to 
master  shorthand  sufficiently  to  take  your  place  as 
a  reporter  in  the  gallery.  When  you  have  done 
that  you  will  find  that  you  don't  get  your  money 
for  nothing,  I  can  assure  you.  Tou  must  for  half 
an  hour  take  down  all  you  can  hear.  You  must 
then  copy  that  out  into  long-hand  and  plain  Eng- 
lish as  best  you  can.  You  must  then  come  back 
into  the  house  and  take  another  turn,  and  so  on 
till  the  house  is  up ;  and  then,  worn  and  weary, 
you  must  again  trudge  to  the  office,  and  there  in- 
dite the  copy  which,  before  the  ink  with  which  it 
is  written  is  .dry,  is  in  the  composing-room  and  in 
type.  As  this  may  detain  you  till  four  o^clock  in 
tiie  morning,  you  are  then  at  liberty  to  retire — to 
your  bed,  if  it  suit  you,  or  to  the  flowers  and  early 
purl  of  Oovent  Oarden,  if  it  be  mimmer  time,  and 
you  are  of  a  sentimental  turn.  Now,  occasionally 
it  is  all  veiy  well  to  sit  up  tUl  three  or  four  in  the 
morning.  London«then  is  invested  with  a  grandeur 
and  stillness  very  impressive.  The  air  is  iresh  and 
pure,  bearing  withit  the  odours  of  the  coimtry — ^the 
grand  Cathedral  of  Bt.  Paul  looikLS  proudly  before 
you — the  streets  seem  broader,  longer  than  usual 
— -€md  fax  off  we  catch  glimpses  of  Hampstead  or 
of  the  Surrey  hiUs — but  when  you  have  to  see 
this,  not  once,  but  every  morning,  the  case  is 
altered,  the  spell  is  broken,  and  the  charm  is  gone ; 
and  such  a  life  must  tell,  sooner  or  later,  upon  the 
constitution.  Reporters  are  not  rosy  jolly  men — 
they  don't  look  like  Barry  ComwaLL's  happy  squires, 

With  brains  made  clear 
By  the  irresistible  strength  of  beer. 

Most  of  them  live  weU,  and  are  protected  against 
the  inclemencies  of  the  weather.  The  reporters 
of  the  Daily  News  and  Times  come  down  in  cabs, 
but  they  appear  delicate  hothouse  plants ;  though^ 
after  all,  they  do  not  look  worse  than  a  popular 
M.P.,  such  as  Lord  Dudley  Stuart  or  Mr.  Milner 
Gibson,  at  the  end  of  a  session.  As  a  class,  we 
have  already  hinted  the  reporters  are  intellectual 
men.  Among  them  are  many  who  have  embraced 
literature  as  the  noblest  of  all  professions,  and 
have  as  sacredly  devoted  themselves  to  it  as,  in 
old  times,  priests  did  to  the  service  of  their  gods. 
You  can  tell  these  by  their  youthM  flush  and  lofty 
foreheads.  A  time  may  come  when  the  world 
may  seduce  them  from,  the  service — ^when  all  gene- 
rous aspirations  may  fade  away — ^when  crushing 
selfishness  shall  make  fhem  common  as  other  men. 
Then  there  are  others  to  whom  reporting  is  a 
mere  mechanical  calling,  and  nothing  else ;  who 
do  their  week's  work  and  take  their  week's  wages, 
and  are  satisfied ;  but  most  of  the  parl^^entary 
I  reporters  are  clever  men,  and  all  aspire  to  that 
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character.  The  mistake  is  one  a  little  self-love 
will  easily  induce  a  man  to  make.  Men  of  infinite 
wit  and  spirit  have  been  in  the  gallery — therefore, 
the  men  in  the  gallery  now  are  men  of  infinite  wit 
and  spirit.  A  gorgeous  superiority  over  other 
men  is  thus  tacitly  assumed.  You  will  hear  of 
such  a  one,  that  he  was  a  reporter  on  the  Times, 
and  he  was  not  clever  enough  for  that,  and  so  they 
made  him  an  M.F.  But,  after  all,  no  man  of 
great  genius  will  report  long,  if  he  can  help  it. 
Eeporting  is  terrible  drudgery.  A  man  who  can 
write  his  thoughts  well  will  not  willingly  spend 
his  time  in  copying  out  the  thoughts  of  others. 
Dickens  was  a  reporter  for  the  Morning.  Chronicle 
— but  he,  though  his  talent  in  that  way  was  great 
— ^though  he  could  perform  almost  unparalleled 
feats  as  a  reporter,  soon  left  the  gallery.  At  one 
time  Angus  Beach  was  in  the  gallery — there, 
night  after  night,  may  you  still  see  that  rising 
novelist  Shirley  Brooks.  For  a  literary  man,  re- 
porting is  a  capital  crutch.  He  is  weU  paid,  and 
it  often  leads  to  something  else.  The  Times*  re- 
porters are  divided  into  three  classes,  none  of 
whom  get  less  than  seven  guineas  a  week.  The 
other  papers  do  not  pay  quite  so  well,  but  a  lite- 
rary  man,  if  he  be  in  earnest,  can  Uve  on  less  than 
that  till  the  day  comes  when  the  world  owns  him 
and  he  becomes  great ;  and  if  his  dream  of  fancied 
greatness  be  but  a  dream — if  hope  never  realise 
the  flattering  tale  she  at  one  time  told,  still  he  has 
a  means  of  respectable  livelihood — and  may  rise 
from  a  reporter  into  an  editor.  Mr.  James  Grant, 
editor  of  the  Morning  Advertiser,  was  at  one  time 
reporter  for  that  paper.  In  some  cases  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  reporter  does  not  end  quite  so  success- 
folly.  Only  recently  a  reporter  for  one  of  the 
morning  papers  contested  an  Irish  borough. 
Unfortunately,  instead  of  being  returned,  the 
ambitious  youth  was  thrown  into  gaol  for  an 
insignificant  tavern  bill  of  merely  £250  for  eleven 
days.  "What  cruelty.  What  td.ent — ^what  hope 
— ^what  failure  have  there  not  been  in  the  Ile- 
porters'  G^allery?  And  those  who  know  it,  if 
they  wanted,  could  find  abundance  of  mat^ial 
there  with  which 

To  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  in  nothing  is  the  astonishing 
improvement  made  in  these  latter  times  so  con- 
spicuous as  in  our  system  of  parliamentary  re- 
porting. The  House  was  in  terror  when  reporters 
first  lound  their  way  into  it.  "  Why,  sir,"  said 
Mr.  Winnington,  addressing  the  Speaker,  ^*  you 
will  have  every  word  that  is  spoken  here  mis- 
represented by  fellows  who  thrust  themselves  into 
our  gallery.  You  will  have  the  speeches  of  this 
House  printed  every  day  during  your  session,  and 
we  shall  be  looked  upon  as  the  most  contemptible 
assembly  on  the  face  of  the  earth.*'  In  conse- 
quence of  such  attacks  as  these,  the  reporters 
became  firightencd,  and  gave  the  debates  with  the 
speakers  disguised  under  Eoman  names,  though 
nothing  could  be  more  wearisome  than  the  small 
type  of  the  political  club,  where  Publicola  talked 
against  turnpike-gates  and  Tullus  Hostilius  de- 
claimed db  the  horrors  of  drinking  gin.     Nor  is 


it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  House  grew  angry 
when  such  reports  as  the  following  professed  to 
be  a  faithful  account  of  its  proceedings :  '*  Colonel 
Barr^   moved,    that    Jeremiah    Weymouth,   the 

d ^n  of  this  kingdom,  is  not  a  member  of  this 

House."  Even  when  the  reporters  triumphed, 
the  public  were  little  benefited.  Nothing  can 
be  more  tantalizing  than  such  statements  as  these, 
which  wo  meet  with  in  old  parliamentary  reports  : 
''Mr.  Sheridan  now  rose,  and,  during  the  space 
of  five  hours  and  forty  minutes,  commanded  the 
admiration  and  attention  of  the  House  by  an 
oration  of  almost  unexampled  excellence,  uniting 
the  most  convincing  closeness  and  accuracy  of  ar« 
gument  with  the  most  luminous  precision  and 
perspicuity  of  language;  and  alternately  giving 
force  and  energy  to  truth  by  solid  and  substantial 
reasoning,  and  enlightening  the  most  extensive 
and  involved  subjects  with  the  purest  clearness  of 
logic  and  the  brightest  splendour  of  rhetoric." 
Sheridan's  leader  fared  no  better.  "Mr.  Fox," 
we  are  told,  "  was  wonderfully  pleasant  on  Lord 
Olive's  joining  the  administration."  Equal  in- 
justice is  done  to  Mr.  Burke.  We  read,  "Mr. 
Burke  turned,  twisted,  metamorphosed,  and  re- 
presented everything  which  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  (Mr.  Pitt)  had  advanced,  with  so  many 
ridicidous  forms,  that  the  House  was  kept  in  a 
continual  roar  of  laughter."  Again,  "  Mr.  Burke 
enforced  these  beautiful  and  afl^cting  statements 
by  a  variety  of  splendid  and  afiecting  passages 
from  the  Latin  classics."  It  is  no  wonder,  then, 
that  a  prejudice  should  have  existed  against  the 
reporters.  On  a  motion  made  by  Lord  Stanhope, 
that  the  short-hand  writers  employed  on  the  trial 
of  Hastings  be  summoned  to  the  bar  of  the  House 
to  road  their  minutes,  Lord  Loughborough  is  re- 
ported, in  Lord  Campbell's  life  of  him,  to  have 
said,  "  God  forbid  that  ever  their  lordships  should 
call  on  the  short-hand  writers  to  publish  tlicir 
notes ;  for  of  all  pe(^le,  short-hand  writers  were 
ever  the  furthest  from  correctness,  and  there 
were  no  man's  words  they  ever  had  that  they 
again  returned.  They  were  in  general  ignorant, 
as  acting  mechanically  and  not  by  considering 
the  antecedents,  and  by  catching  tiie  sound  and 
not  the  sense  they  perverted  the  sense  of  the 
speaker,  and  made  him  appear  as  ignorant  as  them- 
selves." At  a  later  period,  the  audacity  and  im- 
pudence of  the  reporters  increased,  and  loud  and 
numerous  were  the  complaints  made  against  tliem. 
Mr.  Wilberforce,  who  really  deserved  better  treat- 
ment at  their  hands,  read  to  the  House,  on  one  oc- 
casion, an  extract  from  a  newspaper,  in  which  he 
was  reported  as  having  said,  "  Potatoes  make  men 
healthy,  vigorous,  and  active;  but  what  is  still 
more  in  their  favour,  they  make  men  toll ;  more 
especially  was  he  led  to  say  so  as  being  rather  un- 
der the  common  size,  and  he  must  lament  tliat 
his  guardians  had  not  fostered  him  upon  that 
genial  vegetable."  Mr.  Martin,  of  Gal  way,  has 
immortalised  himself  by  his  complaint  made  about 
the  same  time,  though  based  upon  a  less  solid 
foundation  than  that  of  the  great  Abolitionist. 
The  reporter  having  dashed  his  pen  under  some 
startling  passages  which  had    fallen  from  the 
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Hibeniian  orator's  lips — ^the  printer  was  oalled  to 
the  bar.  In  defence  he  pnt  in  the  report,  containing 
the  very  words.  "That  may  be,"  said  Martin, 
"  but  did  I^pahe  them  in  italics  ?"  Of  course  the 
printer  was  nonplussed  by  such  a  question,  and 
the  house  was  convulsed  with  laughter.  Happily, 
this  state  of  things  no  longer  exists,  and,  in  the 
language  of  Mr.  Macaulay,  it  is  now  universally 
felt  "  that  the  gallery  in  which  the  reporters  sit, 
has  become  a  fourth  estate  of  the  realm."  The 
publication  of  the  debates,  which  seemed  to  the 
most  liberal  statesmen  full  of  danger  to  the  great 
safeguards  of  public  liberty,  is  now  regarded  by 
many  persons  as  a  safeguard  tantamount,  and  more 
than  tantamount,  to  all  the  rest  put  together. 
"  Give  me,"  said  Sheridan,  whilst  fighting  tibe  bat- 
tle of  the  reporters  on  the  floor  of  the  house,  "  Give 
me  but  the  liberties  of  the  press,  and  I  will  give 
to  the  minister  a  venal  House  of  Peers — I  will 
give  him  a  corrupt  and  servUe  House  of  Commons 
— I  wiU  give  him  the  whole  host  of  ministerial 
influence — I  will  give  him  all  the  power  that 
place  can  confer  upon  him  to  purchase  up  sub- 
mission and  overawe  resistance — and  yet,  armed 
with  the  liberties  of  the  press,  I  will  go  forth  to 
meet  him  undismayed ;  I  wiU  attack  the  mighty 
&bric  he  has  raised  with  that  mightier  engine. 
I  will  shake  down  from  its  height  corruption,  and 
bury  it  beneath  the  ruins  of  the  abuses  it  was 
meant  to  shelter.  ^' 

The  reporters  have  now  a  comfortable  gallery  to 
themselves — they  have  cushions  as  soft  to  sit  upon 
as  M.P.'s — ^they  have  plenty  of  room  to  write  in, 
and  whilst  they  wait  their  turns  they  may  in- 
dxUge  in  criticism  on  high  art  or  Chinese  litera- 
ture— ^or  the  divine  melodies  of  Mario,  or  the 
merits  of  Mr.  Cobden — a  very  favourite   topic 
with  reporters— or  go  to  sleep.     Mr.  Jordan,  in 
his  Memoirs,  tells  how  diflierent  it  was  in  his  day ; 
then  the  reporters  had  only  access  to  the  Strangers' 
Gallery,  and  could  only  make  sure  of  getting  in 
there  by  being  the  flrst  in  the  crowd  that  generally 
was  collected  previous  to  its  being  opened.     But 
about  the  smart  new  gallery  there  are  no  associa- 
tions on  which  memory  cares  to  dwell.     It  was 
different  under  the  late  one ;  old  Sam  Johnson  sat 
there  with  his  shabby  black  and  unwieldy  bulk, 
taking  care  to  remember  just  enough  of  the  debate 
to  convince  the  public  that  '*  the  Whig  dogs,"  to 
use  his  own  expressive  language,  **  had  the  worst 
of  it."   We  can  fancy  Cave,  of  the  **  Gentleman's 
Magazine,"  with  a  friend  in  the  gallery,  stealthily, 
for  fear  they  should  be  detected  and  turned  out, 
taking  a  few  brief  notes  of  the  debate,  and  then, 
at  the  taproom  of  the  nearest  public-house,  amidst 
the  fumes  of  tobacco  and  beer,  writing  out  as 
much  as  they  could,  which  Guthrie  then  revised, 
and  which  afterwards  appeared  in  tho  magazine 
under  the  head  of  ''Debates  in  Great  Lilliput." 
Woodfall  we  see — the  WoodfaU  of  Junius — ^his 
pocket  stuffed  with  cold,  hard-boiled  eggs — sitting 
oat  the  live-long  debate  and  then  writing  out  so 
much  of  it  as  his  powerful  memory  retained — a 
task  which  often  occupied  him  till  noon  the  next 
day,  but  which  gave  the  "Diary"  a  good  sale, 
till  Perry,  of  the  Morning  Chronicle — Perry,  the 


Mend  of  Coleridge  and  of  Moore — introduced 
the  principle  of  the  division  of  labour,  and  was 
thus  enabled  to  get  out  the  Chronicle  long  be- 
fore Woodfall's  report  appeared. 

We  see  rollicking  roysterous  reporters,  full  of 
wine  and  fun,  committiDg  aU  kinds  of  absurdity. 
For  instance,  one  night  the  debate  has  been  very 
heavy — at  length  a  dead  silence  prevails,  sud- 
denly a  voice  is  heard  demanding  a  song  from 
Mr.   Speaker.      If  an    angel  had    fallen   from 
heaven,  it  is  questionable  whether  a  greater  sen- 
sation could  have  been  created.     The  house  is  in 
a  roar.     Poor  Addington,  the  Speaker,   is  over- 
whelmed with  indignation  and  amazement.     Pitt 
can  hardly  keep  his  seat  for  laughing.     Up  into  the 
gallery  rushes  the  Sergeant- at- Arms  to  take  the 
delinquent  into  custody.     !N'o  one  knows  who  he 
is — ^at  any  rate  no  one  will  tell.     At  length,  as  tho 
officer  gets  impatient  and  angry,  a  hand  is  pointed 
to  a  fat  placid  Quaker  without  guile,  seated  in  the 
middle  of  the  crowd.     Much  to  his  amazement, 
on  his  devoted  yet  innocent  person  straightway 
rushes  the  Sergeant- at- Arms ;  and  protesting,  but 
in  vain,  tho  wearer  of  square-collar  and  broad- 
brim is  borne  off  to  gaol.     The  real  delinquent  is 
Mark  Supple,  a  big-boned,  loud-voiced,  rollick- 
ing Irish  blade — just  such  a  man  as  we  fancy  W., 
of  the  Daily  NewSy  to  be.     Mark  has  been  dining. 
He  is  a  devoted  follower  of  Bacchus ;  and,  at  this 
time,  happens  to  be  extraordinarily  well  primed. 
Hence  his  remarkable  contribution,  if  not  to  the 
business,   at  any  rate  to  the  amusement,  of  the 
evening.     People  call  the  present  times  fast ;  but 
men  lived  faster  then.     Sheridan  drank  brandy 
when  he  spoke.     Pitt  made  one  of  his  most  bril- 
liant speeches  just  after  he  had  been  vomiting  from 
the  quantity  of  port  he  had   previously    been 
drinking.     Members,  when  they  came  into  the 
house,  not  unfrequently  saw  two  speakers  where, 
in  reality,  there  was  but  one ;  and  the  reporters 
were   often  in  a  state   of   similar  bewilderment 
themselves ;  but  they  are  gone,  and  the  oratory 
they  recorded  has  vanished  fr^m  the  senate.     In 
the  new  gallery  they  can  never  hear  what  was 
heard  in  the  old — the  philosophy  of  Burke — ^the 
wit  of  Sheridan — the  passionate  attacks  of  Fox — 
or  the  cool  replies  of  Pitt.     The  house  has  become 
less  oratorical — ^less  an  imperial  senate,  more  of  a 
national  •"  vestry."    It  discusses  fewer  principles, 
and  more  railway  bUls.     The  age  of  Pitt  and  Fox 
went  with  Pitt  and  Fox.     You  cannot  recall  it, 
the  age  has  altered.     You  And  Pitt  and  Fox  now 
in  the  newspaper  office,  not  in  the  senate.     The 
old  gallery  has  looked  down  on  great  men.     It 
could  tell  of  an  heroic  race  and  of  heroic  deeds. 
It  had  seen  the  angry   Charles.     It  had  heard 
Cromwell  bid  the  mace  be  gone.     It  had  re-echoed 
the  first  indignant  accents  of  the  elder  Pitt.     It 
had  outHved  a  successful  revolution.     It  had  wit- 
nessed the  triumph  of  reform.     Can  the  new  one 
witness  more  ? 

So  much  for  the  Reporters*  Gallery.  We  can- 
not take  leave  of  the  subject,  without  remarking 
what  obligations  members  are  under  to  it.  ^o 
man  can  long  attend  parliamentary  debates  with- 
out being  veiy  strongly  impressed  "svith  that  one 
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great  fact.  The  orators  who  are  addressing  empty 
benches  and  inattentive  audiences,  are,  in  reality, 
speaking  to  the  dozen  reporters  just  before  them. 
Little  Sibthorpe,  when  he  speaks,  turns  his  face  to 
them,  in  order  that  they  may  not  miss  a  single 
word.  Ton  did  not,  the  last  time  you  were  in  the 
house,  hear  a  single  atom  of  Jones's  speech ;  you 
could  merely  see  Jones,  with  an  unhappy  expres- 
sion of  face,  and  to  the  infinite  annoyance  of  the 
house,  waving  his  arms  in  an  incoherent  man- 
ner ;  yet  how  well  Jones's  speech  read  in  the 
I}kfMi  the  next  day.  Once  upon  a  time  a  paper 
attempted  to  report  literally  what  the  members 
said — not  what  iJiey  should  have  said.  They  wete 
threatened  with  so  many  actions  for  libel  that 
they  were  all  obliged  to  abandon  the  attempt;  and 
now  the  reporters  take  care  that  the  speeches  con- 
tain good  grammar,  if  they  do  not  contain  good 
sense.     Nor,  most  good-natured  sir,  are  you  under 


fewer  obligations.  It  is  owing  to  them  that  you 
read  the  debate  over  your  muffins  and  coffee  at 
your  ease,  in  your  morning  gown  and  slippersy 
whilst  otherwise  you  would  have  to  remain  in 
profound  ignorance  of  it  altogether,  or  woiddhave 
to  fight  your  way  into  the  gallery  as  best  you 
oould,  besides  running  a  risk  of  catching  cold  or 
having  your  favourite  com  trod  on.  Think,  then, 
of  the  Reporters'  Gallery  leniently.  The  brave 
fellows  in  it  suffer  much  for  you.  Cowper  makes 
the  slave,  in  the  *'  Negro's  Complaint,"  exclaim : 

Think  ye,  masters,  iron-hearted, 

Lolling  at  your  jovial  boards, 
Think  how  many  backs  have  smarted, 

For  the  sweets  your  cane  affords. 

A  thinking  public,  at  times,  should  reason  in  a 
similar  manner.  The  reporters  doa't  find-  it  all 
play.  People  should  remember — ^if  a  debate  be 
dull  to  read,  how  terrible  it  must  be  to  hear ! 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Ab  Mr.  Bagshawe  sipped  his  brandy-and- water, 
while  his  eye  ran  listlessly  over  the  columns  of 
the  ITerald,  he  held  an  internal  colloquy  with 
himself,  or  as  he  was  accustomed  to  say,  "  asked 
himself  a  few  questions,"  on  the  subject  of  the 
robbery,  before  he  should  make  up  his  mind  as  to 
the  propriety  of  any,  and  if  any  what,  steps  he 
would  himself  take  in  the  business.  From  causes 
which  will  appear  by-and-bye,  he  had  an  instinc- 
tive disinclination  that  his  shop  and  premises 
should  attract  the  attention  of  tiie  ministers  of 
justice ;  but  he  relished  as  little  as  any  man  the 
abstraction  of  his  goods,  and  would  have  had  the 
rascals  who  had  so  cleverly  stolen  them  hanged, 
without  judge  or  juiy,  if  that  had  been  possible  j 
though  it  is  a  question  whether,  had  their  con- 
viction of  the  crime  depended  upon  evidence  which 
he  could  conscientiously  have  given,  he  could  have 
been  prevailed  upon  to  "  swear  away  their  lives," 
as  he  would  have  termed  it.  He  had  little  expec- 
tation, however,  that  he  would  be  brought  to  the 
disagreeable  dilemma  of  putting  his  own  interest 
in  the  scale  against  the  life  of  a  feUow-creature, 
when  he  thought  of  the  humane  policy  of  the 
professed  thief-takers  of  the  town,  who  rarely  did 
things  in  a  hurry,  and  always  preluded  their  ex- 
ertions by  a  prodigious  hue  and  cry,  at  the  first 
rumour  of  which  the  delinquents  had  ample  time 
for  a  deliberate  retreat,  if  they  thought  a  retreat 
necessary.  Mr.  Dednail,  as  he  had  been  desired, 
brought  him  the  list  of  the  stolen  goods;  they 
consLsted  of  Irish  linens,  of  the  finest  texture, 
and  Eussian  and  I^orth  American  i^irs — the  lossi 
according  to  invoice,  amounted  to  nearly  sixty 
pounds. 


"Were  the  goods  checked  by  invoice,  and 
marked  for  sale  ?"  asked  Bagshawe. 

''  Yes,  sir :  I  marked  them  myself,  and  of  course 
can  swear  to  them." 

"  Why  were  they  left  on  the  counter,  then  ?^ 

"  We  are  rather  ftill  of  stock  just  now,  and  I 
had  not  a  place  ready  for  them." 

''It's  an  infernal  thing  this,  Mr.  Dednail;  I 
leave  my  property  in  your  protection,  and  pay  you 
for  the  responsibility — ^and  yet  you  allow  thieves 
to  walk  off  with  it  at  their  pleasure,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day." 

"  Very  sorry,  sir,"  and  Dednail  shrugged  his 
shoulders  like  a  Frenchman,  "  but  really  1  had  no 
thought  of  thieves.  Allow  me  to  suggest  the  pro- 
priety of  printing  placards  offering  a  reward." 

"  And  sending  good  money  after  bad.  I've  no 
faith  in  that.  Have  you  ordered  fresh  goods  to 
supply  the  loss  ?" 

*'  No ;  there  is  a  chance  that  the  property  may 
be  recovered," 

"  We  must  not  trust  to  that — send  off  by  to- 
night's post;  it  will  not  do  to  be  without  the 
goods." 

It  was  plain  that  Bagshawe  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  let  the  robbery  die  a  natural  death  if  it 
would — not  that  he  had  any  objection  to  its  getting 
into  the  papers  and  being  talked  about,  and 
serving  the  purpose  of  an  advertisement  to  his 
brilliant  shop  and  extensive  establishment;  but 
for  the  peace  of  his  nervous  system,  the  imaginary 
derangement  of  which  had  latterly  ridden  him 
like  an  incubus,  he  would  keep  himself  clear  of 
all  interference — and  he  secretly  hoped  to  hear  no 
more  of  the  robbers. 

In  this,  it  happened,  that  he  was  disappointed. 
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John  Hobbs,  the  porter,  had  noticed  a  snspicionB 
looking  Btianger  lurking  about  the  premises 
previous  to  the  theft.  Having  first  raised  the 
alarm,  John  had  darted  off  in  the  hope  of  identi- 
fying the  felloir,  who,  he  felt  assured,  was  one  of 
llie  Udeves,  in  some  one  or  other  of  the  rascally 
resortB  in  the  vicuiity  of  the  river's  banks.  He 
had  succeeded  beyond  his  expectations  in  disco- 
vering  a  party  of  undeniable  rogues  seated  com- 
fortably at  their  orgies,  among  whom  sat  the 
scamp  he  was  in  searcli  of.  John  had  played  the 
eaves-dropper,  and  made  good  use  of  his  eyes,  and, 
certified  in  his  own  mind  that  he  had  discovered 
the  robbers  of  his  master's  shop,  and  that  they 
had.  the  plunder  with  them,  1^  made  the  best  of 
his  way  to  the  town-hall  with  the  news,  and  laid 
Uie  case  befiire  the  officers  in  attendance.  The 
coojaequence  of  his  promptitude  was  the  sudden 
i^qpearanee  of  Messrs.  Groggery  and  Bottle,  two  of 
the  most  ponderous  of  the  posse  comitatns,  at  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Bagshawe,  just  as  that  gentle- 
man had  composed  his  nerves  to  quietness,  and 
had  welcomed  the  notion  that  the  afEiEur  might 
trouble  him  no  ftirther. 

The  apparition  of  the  officers  of  justice,  who  by 
order  of  his  wife  were  shown  up  to  the  room 
where  Bagshawe  was  sitting,  put  an  end  to  the 
hope  he  was  beginning  to  indulge,  and  threw  his 
nerres  into  worse  concision.  But  he  pointed  his 
gacBbi  to  a  seat,  and  despatched  John,  who  161- 
lowed  them  into  the  room,  for  hot  water  and 
rummerBywhilehe  pushed  the  spirit-stand  towards 
them. 

While  the  liquor  was  discussing,  Mr.  Qxog^ry 
broached  the  business  they  were  upon  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms:  ^This  here  robbery,  Mr.  Bag- 
shawe, sir,  is  a  new  dodge  lately  invented  by  the 
London  perfessors — they  calls  it  'Darkman's 
Crawl,'  and  it's  always  done  atwe^i  the  lights, 
when  if  s  most  convenient,  like.  This  here  ain't 
the  first  case,  not  by  a  good  many.  Last  Mon- 
day was  a  week,  six  sides  o'  bacon  walked  out  o' 
Mr.  Sham's  shop,  jist  the  same  way,  sir,  per- 
ciaely ;  an'  the  week  afore,  sir,  jist  m  the  same 
way  too,  Mr.  Fuller  lost  four  watches." 

Here  Mr.  Bottle,  who  loved  a  joke,  burst  in — 
"  An'  ever  since  they  stole  them  watdies,  sir,  Mr. 
Bagshawe,  Ihe  whole  gang  knows  so  well  what 
o'doek  it  is,  that  we  can't  catch  'em." 

**  Don't  be  fcetious.  Bottle,  in  the  company  o' 
gentlemen — ^recollect  yourself,  and  allow  me  to 
pezBced.  !N'ow,  sir,  Mr.  Bagshawe,  it  strikes  me 
we  shall  nail  these  fellows  this  time.  Your  man 
thinks  he're  a  tracked  'em  to  the  *  Pack-horse.' 
We'd  ha'  gone  and  took  'em  at  once,  if  so  be  we 
was  sattified  they  was  the  right  individdles — ^but 
we  took  the  wrong  man  about  the  bacon,  and  got 
into  grief,  and  we  don't  want  to  do  that  again. 
Your  man  says  there's  a  young  gal  here  as  can 
'dentify  the  thieves — and  if  she  can  do  that  arter 
they're  took,  why  she  can  do  it  afore ;  and  if 
you'll  hare  the  goodness  just  to  trust  the  child  to 
me  for  one  half  hour,  I'll  see  that  no  harm  comes 
to  her.  Tre  sent  on  men  to  watch  the  house, 
and  none  o'  the  party  will  be  likely  to  escape  till 
we've  had  a  look  at  'em." 


Bagshawe  sent  for  Nancy,  and  upon  her  pro- 
fessing a  willingness  to  accompany  the  officers, 
bade  her  get  ready  at  once.  Mr.  Qroggery  stopped 
her  for  one  moment  as  she  was  leaving  the  room, 
to  ask  if  she  were  quite  sure  that  she  could  re- 
cognise the  thieves,  and,  satisfied  with  her  answer, 
bade  her  make  all  possible  haste.  In  two  minutes 
the  child  returned  in  bonnet  and  cloak,  and  the 
party  1^  the  house  by  the  back  way  to  avoid 
observation. 

The  Pack-horse  Inn  was  one  of  those  old- 
fashioned  road-<side  hostehries  of  which  there  are 
now  but  few  in  existence.  It  dated  from  the 
time  when  pack-horses  were  the  usual  medium 
for  the  conreyance  of  all  kinds  of  portable  goods 
from  one  place  to  another.  •  The  house  stood  in 
Claverton-street,  then  a  muddy,  dark,  and  narrow 
thoroughfare  on  the  south  side  of  the  Old  Bridge. 
It  boasted  a  swinging  square  sign-board,  hanging 
aloft  half  over  the  roadway,  ornamented  on  both 
sides  with  a  painting  of  a  pack-horse  well  loaded, 
traversing  a  rocky  defile ;  tiie  sign  was  surmounted 
with  the  name  of  the  hostess,  "  Mary  Pioter." 
and  subscribed  with  the  yenerable  legend,  '*  En- 
tertainment for  Man  and  Horse."  As  the  house 
abutted  on  the  riyer's  bank,  and  could  be  ap- 
proached either  by  land  or  water,  it  ofiered  con- 
veniences to  gentlemen  not  wishing  to  be  found 
at  home  to  aU  comers,  and  had  been  in  a  manner 
monopolised  by  a  rather  equivocal  class  of  cus- 
tomers, who  made  it  their  temporary  refuge  in 
time  of  need,  without  the  connivance  or  complicity 
of  the  honest  woman — a  widow  with  an  orphan 
family  to  rear — ^who  presided  over  it.  A  flight 
of  steps  led  fix)m  the  back  door  to  the  water's 
edge,  and  here  a  boat,  moored  to  a  post,  ofiered  a 
mode  of  retreat  when  the  front  of  the  house  was 
beleaguered  and  exit  from  the  street-door  was  not 
prudent  or  available.  The  building,  which  about 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  vanished  from  the  face 
of  the  earth,  had  long  been  a  disgrace  to  the 
neighbourhood,  and  in  its  ruined  and  dilapidated 
physique  seemed  to  symbolise  its  decleiision  from 
the  household  virtues  of  which  it  had  once  been 
the  hospitable  home. 

Mr.  Groggery  led  Nancy  by  the  hand  over  the 
Old  Bridge,  through  the  all  but  pitchy  darkness, 
and  halted  at  the  comer  of  the  street  till  his  com- 
rade appeared  with  their*  guide.  John  now 
pointed  to  a  broad  casemented  window  of  the 
Pack-horse  Inn,  whence  a  dim  light  struggled 
forth  through  the  dirty  diamond  panes  of  glass. 
The  hoarse  bray  of  half-a-dozen  voices  in  tipsy 
chorus  burst  upon  the  ears  of  the  party  as  they 
approached  the  house.  **  If  s  all  right,"  said  the 
jporter;  "that's  the  lot,  and  they're  a  going  to 
make  a  night  of  it." 

"  Now,"  said  Groggery  to  the  child,  "  I  must 
Hfk  you  up  on  the  bUI  ;  and  you  must  reckon  up 
that  lot  o'  singing  birds,  and  tell  me  what  you 
makes  on  'em.  Here,  young  man,  lift  the  child 
on  to  my  shoulders  while  I  make  a  back — ^you 
needn't  be  afeared  to  look  in,  my  dear — they  can't 
see  you ;  and  tell  me  what  you  sees." 

Nancy,  a-tiptoe  on  Groggery's  shoulders,  looked 
in  upon  the  bacchanalian  revel,  remaining  motion- 
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less  for  a  few  miiiutes.  At  length  she  made  a 
sign,  and  Mr.  Bottle  lifted  her  down. 

""Well,  my  dear?"  whispered  both  worthies 
at  once. 

"The  thieves  are  there,"  said  Kancy,  "and 
they  have  bags,  which  most  likely  contain  the 
stolen  goods." 

"  Which  are  the  thieves  ?" 

"  The  three  men  next  the  window — ^I  should 
know  them  anywhere." 

"  That  will  do— you  stay  here,  my  dear,  under 
the  window,  until  I  come  for  you."  Wilii  that, 
Groggery  gave  a  low  whistle,  and  in  an  instant 
was  joined  by  three  more  of  his  brethren,  who 
seemed  to  have  started  out  of  the  ground.  But 
the  signal,  trifling  as  it  was,  had  been  heard 
within  as  well  as  without.  The  "  harmony " 
ceased — a  blank  silence  followed — and  then  a 
hasty  scuffling  of  feet  announced  a  break  up. 
"  Forwards !"  said  Bottle,  "  they're  on  the  move ;" 
and  in  an  instant  the  whole  posse,  drawing  their 
truncheons,  burst  into  the  room,  dashing  the  frail 
door  off  its  hinges. 

There  arose  a  mingled  noise  of  shouting  and 
fighting,  oaths  and  blows;  and  as  Nancy  stood 
shuddering  at  the  diabolical  sounds,  the  rotten 
casement  above  her  head  crashed  outwards,  carry- 
ing her  with  it  to  the  ground — and  one  after  the 
other,  the  three  thieves  leaped  into  the  road  and 
disappeared  in  the  gloom.  The  officers  of  justice 
looked  out  after  them,  but  decHned  the  leap,  and 
reappeared  in  a  few  minutes  at  the  door,  having 
recaptured  the  goods  in  bags  and  handcuffed  the 
pot  companions  of  the  runaway  villains.  Mr. 
Groggery,  .recollecting  that  he  had  rendered  him- 
self responsible  for  the  care  of  Nancy,  extricated 
her  from  the  wrecks  of  the  casement,  and,  finding 
she  was  not  materially  hurt,  consigned  her  to  the 
charge  of  John,  whom  he  directed  to  proceed 
home  immediately,  and  report  progress  to  his 
master,  while  he  marched  off  the  prisoners  to  the 
lock-up-house. 

Bagshawe  and  his  Betsy,  the  shop  being  closed, 
and  business  at  an  end  for  the  day,  were  discuss- 
ing the  circumstances  of  the  robbery  over  one  of 
those  petit  80uper8  which  are  indispensable  after 
the  fatigues  of  business  to  your  thriving  trades- 
men. 

"  I  wish  I  could  learn  you  to  look  on  the  bright 
side  of  things,  my  dear,"  said  the  lady. 

"Ah!  very  fine,  my  love,  'pon  my  soid — the 
bright  side  of  a  robbery !  Pray  which  is  the  bright 
side  of  a  bloody  murder  ? — (a  little  of  the  brains, 
please)— or  a  fire  when  you're  not  insured? — 
(a  little  fat  woul^  be  agreeable) — or  a  bad  debt 
of  five  hundred  pounds  ? — (hand  the  pepper)— or 
a  broken  leg?— (I'll  try  a  wing.)" 

"Don't  talk  nonsense,  Bagshawe — and  don't 
eat  too  much  supper,  or  you'll  be  having  the 
nightmare  again.  /  don't  grieve  about  the  rob- 
bery— why  should  you?  If  it  brings  people 
here  to  talk  about  it,  we  shall  put  a  bright  side 
on  it  somehow,  I  suppose." 

"  By  Jove,  I  didn't  think  of  that !  What  a 
fool  I  was  not  to  have  the  placards  printed  ?" 

"  Don't  worrit  yourself,  my  dear ;  the  bills  are 


printed,  and  will  be  stuck  all  over  the  town  to- 
night— Tucker  has  promised  to  do  it  by  the 
morning.     I've  seen  to  that." 

"  You're  devilish  clever,  Betsy.  Any  chance, 
d'ye  think,  of  recovering  the  goods  ?" 

"  Perhaps  not,  but  that  won't  signify.  Well, 
what  now  ?"  (as  the  door  opens,  and  John  and 
Nancy  enter  the  room.) 

John. — "The  rogues  are  found,  ma'am,  and 
the  goods  recovered !" 

Bagshawe, — "What's  that  ?  The  thieves  taken, 
you  say,  with  the  goods  upon  them  ?" 

"  Not  exactly  that,  sir.  The  officers  have  got 
the  goods  and  three  spishus  chaiikters ;  but  the 
real  thieves  bolted  ^irough  the  window,  and  got 
off." 

"  Thank  heaven  for  that !  Then  there'll  be  no 
prosecution,  and  we  shall  get  our  own  again 
without  a  hanging.  You  may  go,  John.  Come 
here,  Nancy,  and  tell  me  all  about  it.  Why, 
God  bless  me !  the  child's  face  is  streaming  with 
blood — Show's  this  ?  how's  this  ?  Come  to  the 
light.     Who  has  been  beating  you  ?" 

"  No  one,  sir ;"  and  Nancy  related  the  events 
in  which  she  had  taken  a  part,  attributing  the 
scratched  and  wounded  face  to  accident. 

"  And  so  you  knew  the  rascals  again,  did  you?" 
and  Bagshawe  wiped  the  stains  frt)m  her  face 
with  his  handkerchief.  "  Sit  down,  my  dear, 
and  have  some  supper.  Hang  me  if  you  are  not 
the  best  man  in  the  house,  now.  Ha!  Betsy, 
my  love,  this  is  the  bright  side  of  a  robbery — 
you're  right  after  all.  'T would  have  been  deviliah 
bad  luck  to  have  caught  the  thieves  though — 
prosecution,  loss  of  time,  infernal  expense,  wit- 
nesses' fees,  and  lawyers'  bills,  and  the  devil 
knows  what  all,  with  the  gallows  at  the  end  of 
it."  And  as  he  spoke,  Bagshawe  helped  Nancy 
to  the  dainties  on  the  table,  and  pressed  her  to 
eat  vntii  a  peremptoriness  which  the  child  dared 
not  disobey. 

Betsy  sat  silent  in  a  sort  of  queenlike  state 
while  these  unwonted  indulgences  were  going 
forward;  and  when  supper  was  over,  and  the 
cloth  removed,  dispatched  the  child  to  bed,  and 
began  a  dignified  lecture  to  her  husband  upon  the 
folly  of  spoiling  a  girl  who  had  nothing  to  look 
forward  to  but  her  own  exertions,  and  who,  above 
all  things,  should  be  taught  to  know  her  own 
place.  Bagshawe  lighted  his  pipe,  and,  stretching 
himself  almost  at  full  length  in  a  reclming  chair, 
listened  with  imperturbable  patience — ^Ms  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ceiling,  towards  which  cloud  after 
cloud  rose  in  spiral  trails,  and,  curling  upwards, 
vanished  in  the  gloom  of  the  lofty  apartment — 
that  is,  he  seemed  to  listen ;  but  in  fact,  of  the 
long  and  didactic  harangue  of  his  better  half,  he 
heiud  but  the  sharp  pattering  sounds,  of  whose 
import  he  was  unconscious.  He  had  many  things 
to  think  of;  but  he  had  made  up  his  mind  just 
then  to  think  of  nothing  save  his  pipe,  and  to 
calm,  if  possible,  the  excitement  he  had  lately 
undergone  by  the  soothing  influence  of  the  weed. 
If  he  thought  at  all,  it  was  on  the  state  of  his 
nerves — the  opinions  of  Trotter — ^the  incredulity 
of  his  wife  in  regard  to  his  affliction,  and  the 
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prescriptions  of  Dr.  Silverstone,  which  had  done  I 
him  no  good.  Before  he  had  finished  his  third 
pipe,  the  fair  Betsy  had  talked  herself  to  sleep, 
^ongh  she  started  occasionally,  as  successive 
modest  appeals  to  the  knocker  of  the  street-door 
roused  her  up,  when  she  added  a  few  more  last 
words  to  the  lectnre.  These  modest  knocks  an- 
noimced  the  approach  of  eleven  o'clock,^  and 
dgnalized  the  return  of  the  shopmen,  who  by 
that  hour  were  supposed  to  have  recreated  them- 
selves after  the  labours  of  the  day.  At  length 
the  pendole  on  the  side-board  chimed  eleven; 
Bagahawe  knocked  the  ashes  from  his  pipe,  rang 
the  bell,  and  understanding  from  the  maid,  who 
brought  chamber-candles,  that  all  were  in,  roused 
up  Betsy  with  a  connubial  salute,  poked  out  the 
fire,  and,  grasping  his  snuff-box,  which  always 
lay  under  his  pillow  as  a  resource  against  unwel- 
come vigils,  led  off  his  better  half  to  the  land 
of  Nod. 


CHAPTEB  XU. 

Thb  staring  placards  publishing  the  robbery,  con- 
Dficted  with  tke  rumour  that  the  robbers  were 
taken,  had  the  efPect,  next  morning,  of  assembling 
an  imusual  number  of  idlers  and  gossips  in  the 
toWn-hall.     We  have  already  hinted  that  Bath 
justice  was  in  those  days  a  rather  doubtful  spe- 
cies of  goods.      The  proceedings  heid  upon  the 
occadon  of  Bagshawe's  robbery,  may  serve  as  an 
illustration  of  the  mode  in  which  it  was  adminis- 
tered, and  how  admirably  the  machinery  of  the 
law  in  clever  hands  could  be  made  subservient  to 
the  interests  of  its  administrators.     The  magis- 
trates of  the  city  were  accustomed  at  the  date  of 
our  story  to  exercise  a  discretion  in  matters  of 
offences  against  property,  such  as  no  conscientious 
judge  would  have  dared  to  assume.     In  fact,  they 
at  times  repudiated  the  idea  of  responsibility  to 
any  superior  power ;  they  heard  and  decided  with 
closed  doors  causes  which  every  man  knew  ought 
to  be  tried  in  open  court,  and  levied  fines  and  in- 
flicted imprisonment  as  they  chose  upon  their 
fellow-citizens,   without    admitting  the  popular 
presence  to  their  tribimals.     This  star-chamber 
practice,  which  endured  up  to  the  era  of  corpora- 
tion reform,  was  no  doubt  exceedingly  profitable ; 
and  it  was  so  well  understood  by  the  citizens,  that 
no  man  dreamed  of  seeking  redress  at  the  hands 
of  the  magistrate,  unless  he  was  first  sure  of  a 
fiiend  at  court,  or  could  gain  a  private  hearing  of 
one  or  other  of  his  judges  before  the  day  of  tnal. 
It  is  but  fair  to  remark  that  in  cases  of  violence 
or  crime  the  punishment  inflicted  generally  fell 
where  it  was  deserved ;  but  it  was  no  less  worthy 
of  notice,  that  examples  were  very  few  indeed  in 
which  the  property  rescued  from,  the  hands  of 
plunderers  ever  found  its  way  back  to  the  owner. 
When  Mr.  Bagahawe,  in  obedience  to  official 
summons,  repaired  to  the  town-hall,  he  found  the 
prisoners  undergoing  a  private  examination  in  the 
magistrates'  room.      There  was  no  evidence  to 
criminate  either  of  them,  and  that  of  Nancy,  who 
upon  being  sworn  averred  that  they  were  not  the 
men  who  committed  the  theft,  only  tended  to  ex- 


culpate them  from  the  chaise.  They  were,  fur- 
ther, men  weU  known  in  the  town  as  daily 
labourers,  and  two  of  them  proved  that  they  were 
at  work  at  the  time  of  the  offence.  They  were 
all  then,  vdi^  a  caution  against  bad  company, 
sent  about  their  business.  Now  came  the  ques- 
tion of  the  goods,  which  Bagshawe  claimed, 
and  was  ordering  John  Hobbs,  whom  he  had 
brought  for  the  purpose,  to  carry  them  home, 
when  he  was  stopped  by  the  presiding  magistrate. 

"What  proof  have  you,  Mr.  Bagshawe,  that 
these  are  your  goods  ?" 

"Proof?"  said  Bagshawe,  "why  they  were 
stolen  &om  my  shop  last  night — you  heard  the 
child's  deposition  ?" 

"  Of  course  I  heard  it — ^but  she  does  not  depose 
that  these  are  the  goods,  nor  can  she — and  unless 
you  can  identify  them  so  as  to  swear  to  them 
yourself,  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  claim  them." 

"Why,  who  the  devil  can  they  belong  to,  if 
not  to  me  ?  I  can't  swear  to  them,  it's  true,  but 
my  foreman  can ;  he  unpacked  them  and  marked 
them  from  the  invoice." 

"Very  well,  that  will  do — ^let  him  attend  and 
identify  them." 

John  was  dispatched  for  Mr.  Dednail,  who  in  a 
few  minutes  niade  his  appearance;  he  produced 
the  invoice,  and  read  off  that  portion  of  it  refer- 
ring to  the  goods  in  question,  hemding  the  docu- 
ment afterwards  to  the  magistrate. 

"Doubtless  this  is  quite  satisfactory  to  you,  Mr. 
Bagshawe,"  observed  that  dignitary,  "but  you 
will  perceive  that  it  is  less  so  to  the  eye  of  the  law. 
How  am  I  to  know  that  the  fur  and  pieces  of 
Irish  of  which  your  invoice  speaks  are  these 
before  me?" 

"  Why,  confound  it,  whose  can  they  be  ?" 

"  That  is  not  the  question.  Can  you  or  your 
man  swear  to  them?  You  say  he  marked  the 
goods,  let  him  show  us  the  marks  and  take  his 
oath." 

Dednail  commenced  overhauling  the  goods,  and 
an  extremely  blank  expression  stole  over  his 
visage  as  he  did  so.  Some  remarkably  careful 
person  had  been  beforehand  with  him,  and  had 
industriously  removed,  by  means  of  scissors,  not 
only  his  own  private  marks,  but  those  of  the 
foreign  dealers  from  the  frir,  and  those  of  the  ma- 
nufacturers from  the  linen,  every  piece  of  which 
had  been  unrolled  to  the  end  and  curtailed  of  a 
small  portion  which  would  have  served  to  identify 
them  as  the  work  of  a  certain  manufacturer.  It 
was  plain  to  the  foreman  that  some  hours  must 
have  been  spent  by  the  operator, -whoever  he  was, 
in  the  complete  and  careful  prosecution  of  his 
task — ^and  he  whispered  to  Bagshawe  his  convic- 
tion that  the  marks  had  been  removed  by  the 
officers  to  prevent  the  reclamation  of  the  property. 

Bagshawe  could  hold  his  indignation  no  longer. 
"  Upon  my  soul,  this  is  pretty  justice,"  said  he, 
"  here  are  goods  stolen  from  my  shop — they  are 
not  in  possession  of  the  thieves  half  an  hour  before 
they  are  traced — they  are  recovered  and  brought 
here;  and  now  I  find  that  some  scoundrel  has 
been  cutting  away  the  marks,  to  prevent  their 
identification." 
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Then  yon  do  not  imagine  that  it  is  the  thieves 
who  have  removed  the  marks  ?" 

"  No,  by  Jove,  I  don't— ^not  such  a  fool  as  that !" 

"  Then  I  conclude,  from  your  own  showing, 
that  these  cannot  be  the  goods  you  lost.'' 

"  But  they  are  my  goods.  Look  at  the  invoice 
— ^my  man  will  swear  to  them." 

"I  will  swear,"  said  Dednail,  "that,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  these  are  the  goods  men- 
tioned in  the  invoice." 

"  I  dare  say — but  to  the  best  of  your  know- 
ledge won't  do.     Can  you  swear  to  the  goods  ?" 

"I  am  ready  to  swear  to  them." 

"  I  shall  not  allow  you  to  swear,  unless  you 
can  show  us  how  you  identify  them." 

Dednail, — "But  I  will  swear — ^I  know  the 
goods  to  be  ours." 

Magistrate, — "But  you  cannot  swear,  and  I 
shall  not  allow  it." 

Bagahawe. — "  But  he  shall  swear !" 

Magistrate. — "He  shall  not  swear.  Officer, 
clear  the  room,  clear  the  room.  I'U  not  allow 
this  disgraceful  language  here." 

As  there  was  no  one  in  the  room  but  Bagshawe, 
Dednail,  John,  and  Nancy,  save  l^e  magistrates 
and  their  subordinates,  this  was  a  virtual  com- 
mand that  Bagshawe  and  his  party  should  be 
turned  out — and  turned  out  they  were  very  sum- 
marily by  the  portly  Groggery,  from  whose  waist- 
coat pocket  a  sharp-pointed  pair  of  scissors  looked 
up  suggestively.  Mr.  Bagshawe  never  recovered 
the  stolen  property,  but  when  the  wintry  weather 
set  in,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  myr- 
midons of  justice,  every  man  of  them,  comfortable 
in  collars  of  Russian  fiir  crowning  their  bright 
blue  coats,  beneath  which  glimmered  shirt-fronts, 
in  texture  of  aristocratic  fineness. 


CHAPTEK  VIII. 

"Lbt  us  get  out  of  this  infernal  den  of 
swindlers,"  growled  Mr.  Bagshawe,  as,  seizing 
Nancy  by  the  hand,  he  elbowed  his  way  through 
the  crowd  which  filled  the  outer  chamber  of  the 
hall.  "  I've  read  somewhere  that  *  the  worst  of 
all  vermin  are  thieves  in  ermine,'  and  by  God 
here  they  are  all  together,  like  maggots  in  a  dead 
dog."  So  saying,  he  dashed  down  the  steps  into 
the  market-place,  and  drawing  a  long  breath,  and 
relieving  his  mind  by  a  volley  of  hearty  curses, 
levelled  against  all  unprincipled  scoundrels  in 
authority  who  made  of  the  common  thief  a  jackal 
to  their  own  rapacity,  he  strode  away  homewards 
at  a  pace  which  wotdd  have  better  become  a  pick- 
pocket escaping  from  pursuit,  than  a  man  of  sub- 
stance,  and  a  highly  respectable  tradraman  like 
him. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  Betsy  had 
waited  dinner  for  himj  but  the  worthy  man 
was  too  full  of  wrath  to  think  of  diimer.  He 
couldn't  touch  a  morsel,  but  walked  furiously  up 
and  down  the  room,  clenching  his  fists,  and  vowing 
all  sorts  of  vengeance.  He  would  expose  the 
venal  wretches  in  the  London  papers— he  would 
write  to  Brougham — ^he  would  placard  the  town 


with  the  whole  history  of  the  transaction — he 
would  insult  the  magistrate  the  fiorst  time  he  met 
him  in  the  street — and  if  the  scoundrel  dared  to 
come  into  his  shop,  he  would  kick  him  out — and 
much  more  to  the  same  purpose,  or  to  purposes 
infinitely  worse,  which  we  need  not  be  at  the  trouble 
to  record. 

Betsy,  who  knew  by  experience  that  she  -would 
do  no  good  by  interfering,  and  who,  moreover, 
naturally  enough,  sympathised  in  his  indignation, 
allowed  his  passion  to  find  vent  through  its  usual 
channels.  It  passed  away,  as  all  violent  fits  do, 
when  unchecked — and  was  succeeded  by  an  attack 
of  the  nerves,  which  the  moment  they  recurred  to 
the  good  man's  recollection  overwhelmed  him  with 
such  a  variety  of  unmistakeable  and  alarming 
symptoms  as  plunged  him  at  once  into  mortal 
apprehensions.  He  threw  himself  into  his  easy 
chair,  pulled  the  bell,  and  sent  for  Doctor  Silver- 
stone.  The  doctor,  who  happened  just  then  to  be 
at  dinner,  followed  quickly  upon  the  return  of 
the  messenger.  He  was  a  tall  gentlemanly  figure, 
under  forty  years  of  age,  a  man  of  respectable 
practice,  and  skilled  in  his  profession — ^with  a 
countenance  rather  intellectual  and  rather  military, 
betokening  some  thought  and  more  decision  of 
character :  he  was,  however,  a  thoroughman  of 
the  world,  and  possessing  a  good  carriage,  hand- 
some face,  and  engaging  manners,  was  a  decided 
favourite  with  the  ladies. 

,  "Well,  my  dear  sir,"  said  the  Doctor,  "how 
is  this  ?  The  nerves  again,  I  suppose.  Let  me 
see — ^pulse— ah — ^beats  like  a  sledge-hammer — 
tongue — ah — ^furred  and  dry — Show's  the  head  ?  " 

"  Dreadful,  Doctor— all  of  a  whiz." 

"  Thought  so— singing  at  the  ears — ^hey  ?" 

"  Just  like  &  penny  trumpet,  always  a  going." 

"  Thought  so— what  for  dinner  to-day  ?" 

"  Nothing." 

"  Nothing ! — worst  thing  in  the  world  for  din- 
ner— but  don't  wonder  at  it — can't  eat  with  such 
a  tongue  as  that" 

"  What  shall  I  do.  Doctor  >" 

"Do.>— dowhat  I  tell  you. — ^You're  excited, 
Bagshawe — what's  the  matter  ?" 

Betsy,  who  had  followed  the  doctor  into  the 
room,  now  came  forward,  and  related  the  circum- 
stances of  the  robbery,  and  the  subsequent  de- 
tention of  the  goods  by  the  magistrates. 

"  Ah — I  see  " — said  the  EsculapiuB — "  scan- 
dalous to  .be  sure — but  you  know,  my  dear  sir, 
these  things  wiU  happen — ^men  are  but  men — ^I 
don't  intend  to  justify  the  withholding  of  your 
property,  but  you  know  the  question  of  per- 
quisites is  a  ticklish  question — ^the  perquisites  of 
office  are  sweet  to  official  men,  and  tiiey  don't 
like,  somehow,  to  give  them  up.  AU  owing,  you 
see,  to  constitutional  disease.  Our  respected  cor- 
poration suffers  a  little  firom  repletion-^ wants  a 
little  purging — their  secretions  are  too  active,  ha, 
ha !  you  take  me,  I  see — ^now  what  wotdd  you 
prescribe!" 

"Prescribed  rot  'em!  preci^tate  of  kicks  and 
essence  of  horsewhip !" 

"  Bad — ^my  dear  sir — ^bad — only  aggravate  the 
symptoms.   Novr  listen  to  me :  I'll  tell  you  what 
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they  want  in.  a  word.  Wbat  do  you  think  of 
ventilation?" 

"  Ventilation !  if  you  mean  a  wind  that  would 
blow  the  whole  lot  to  the  devil,  you  couldn't 
hare  fait  upon  a  better  thing." 

"Come,  thafs  pretty  well — ^ha,  ha! — no,  I 
don't  mean  that  exactly — I  mean  a  little  more 
air,  thafs  all — open  courts,— cases  heard  and 
diagnosced  in  presence  of  the  public.  A  man 
doesn't  steal  his  neighbour's  goods  while  all  the 
world  is  looking  on — corporationB  are  but  bodies 
of  men — ^I  need  not  make  the  induction — ^I  see 
you  understand  me." 

"  By  Jove,  you've  hit  it.  If  my  goods  had 
been  in  the  open  courts  the  magistrates  wouldn't 
have  dared  to  smug  'em." 

*'  Thafs  just  it — ^but,  however,  the  thing  is 
done,  and  bygones  are  bygones ;  you'll  be  wiser 
another  time." 

"  Tbank'ee— but  I  don't  want  to  try  it  again." 

*'  Come,  tiiaf  B  tolerable  too.  Now,  my  dear 
sir,  you're  getting  better  already — ^pulse — ah — 
more  modentte — now,  let  your  man  step  along 
with  me,  and  111  give  him  a  draught  which  you'll 
take  directly— don't  eat— nothing  but  slops  till  I 
see  you  again  in  the  evening.  I  shall  drop  in 
about  eight — and  if  you're  disposed  to  it,  you 
shall  have  your  revenge  at  cribbage — I  think  I 
had  the  better  of  you  last  time  we  played." 

So  saying,  and  with  a  gentlemanly  bow  to  the 
lady  of  the  house,  the  doctor  took  his  leave. 

While  Bagshawe  in  his  easy  chair  pores  over 
the  London  paper  under  the  agreeable  influence 
of  the  sedative  which  Dr.  Silverstone  has  pre- 
scribed, and  Betsy,  surrounded  with  a  bevy  of 
ladies  whom  the  fine  weather  has  tempted  forth, 
does  the  honours  of  the  shop,  we  shall  take 
the  liberty  of  reviewing  as  briefly  as  may  be 
the  antecedents  of  this  interesting  couple,  whose 
history,  domestic  and  commercial,  is  destined 
to  figure  with  some  prominence  in  the  course 
of  OUT  nanrative.  Thomas  Bagshawe  was  the 
son  of  a  barber,  in  Sr  small  town  in  Berk- 
diire.  He  had  taken  a  dislike  to  the  tonso- 
rial  profession,  and  beiog  allowed  to  follow  Ms 
own  ineHnation  in  that  respect,  had  been  ap- 
prentteed  to  an  uncle,  a  linen-draper  in  Reading, 
where  he  had  served  the  prescribed  seven  years. 
He  had  more  education  than  usually  falls  to 
the  lot  of  linen-drapers'  apprentices,  having  at- 
tended regularly  during  the  years  of  his  boyhood 
tt  aa  excellent  grammar-school  in  his  native 
place.  The  soil  of  his  mind  was,  however,  not 
very  jGavonrable  to  intellectual  culture — and  the 
course  of  instruction  he  underwent  served  rather 
to  sharpen  his  wits  than  to  stock  his  understand- 
ing. He  could,  if  he  chose,  interlard  his  conver- 
aatkm  with  Latin  phrases,  but  this  was  an 
aoecnnplishment  he  was  never  known  to  display, 
save  when  under  the  influence  of  an  extra  bottle, 
oecasioBS  wMch,  to  do  him  justice,  were  not  very 
frequent;  that  he  never  quoted  the  classics, 
when  in  a  state  of  sobriety,  we  are  inclined  to 
attribute  to  the  fact  that  he  was  guiltless  of 
even  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  signification 


of  the  few  passages  which,  in  moments  of 
conviviality,  fell  from  his  lips.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  of  his  apprenticeship,  he  had 
accepted  a  situation  in  a  watering-place  of  some 
repute,  on  the  southern  coast.  Here  it  was 
that  he  had  become  initiated  into  some  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  linen-draper's  profession,  which 
it  was  not  likely  that  he  would  have  learned  in 
tho  metropolis,  or  in  an  inland  town — and  which, 
though  they  were  connected  with  no  slight  risk, 
at  that  period  often  helped  the  daring  speculator 
to  sudden  fortune.  Here  too  it  was  that  he 
became  acquainted' with  the  charming  Betsy, 
with  whom  he  had  linked  his  destiny.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  a  small  farmer  in  a  neigh- 
bouring village,  and  preferring  the  charms  of  a 
shop  to  those  of  a  dairy,  had  engaged  her 
services  with  Bagshawe's  employer:  Betsy  was 
the  beUe  of  the  place;  she  had  unrivalled  tact 
and  talent  for  business,  "  and  made  more  sales," 
to  use  the  language  of  her  patron,  *'  than  any 
woman  who  ever  stood  behind  his  counter." 
Bagshawe,  who  saw  in  her  the  very  qualities 
which  he  was  conscious  of  lacking  hunself,  paid 
court  to  her  with  all  the  ardour  of  which  he 
was  capable.  He  wooed  and  won  her,  and  justly 
conceived  himself  fortunate  in  his  success.  Betsy 
was  a  girl  not  only  of  dazzling  beauty,  but  of 
amazing  strength  of  mind — ^in  proof  of  which 
latter  qualification,  Bagshawe  would  sometimes 
indulge  his  intimates  with  a  very  remarkable 
example.  It  appeared  that  on  the  very  Sunday 
afternoon  when  he  had  popped  the  question  to 
Betsy,  in  one  of  the  shady-lanes  leading  to  her 
father^s  farm,  the  happy  lovers  came  suddenly 
upon  a  fine  calf,  her  father's  property,  struggling 
in  the  agonies  of  a  fit;  the  blushing  maiden 
broke  firom  the  embrace  of  her  rapturous  swain, 
whipped  out  her  scissors,  and  in  a  moment  had 
buried  them  to  the  rings  in  the  neck  of  the 
dyinip  brute — ^killin^  the  calf  to  save  the  real, 
a^dlerforming  the  operation  with  the  dexterit^ 
of  a  butcher,  and  a  presence  of  mind  not  to  be 
excelled.  The  act  exalted  her  immensely  in  the 
estimation  of  her  lover,  who  saw  that  in  moments 
of  emergency  there  was  one  being  at  least  in 
whom  he  could  confide.  The  happy  pair  con- 
summated their  union  in  due  time,  and  with  the 
aid  of  the  lady's  small  dowry,  Bagshawe's  savings, 
and  a  slender  capital  borrowed  from  John  Brunt, 
a  schoolfellow,  and  an  old  boy  Mend,  who  had 
thriven  in  the  iron  trade,  they  commenced  busi- 
ness in  a  neighbouring  sea-port  town.  After  a 
not  very  satisfactory  trial  of  a  few  years,  an 
addition  to  their  capital,  through  the  death  of  the 
lady's  parents,  had  put  them  in  a  condition  to 
make  an  experiment  upon  a  larger  scale.  They 
had  chosen  Bath  as  the  theatre  of  their  new 
speculation,  and  it  had  thriven  well — ^thanks 
mainly  to  Bagshawe's  experience  in  such  depart- 
ments of  his  trade  as  were  imknown  to  his  rivals 
in  the  old  city  of  Bladud ;  and  which  the  govern- 
ment by  an  impolitic  and  exorbitant  tariff  called 
into  exercise.  Mrs.  Bagshawe  had  borne  her 
husband  three  promising  children,  two  girls,  who 
were  now  absent  at  school,  under  the  care  of  the 
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sisters  Darkins,  a  pair  of  meagre  spinsters,  who 
kept  an  establishment  on  Widcombe  Hill,  about 
a  mile  £rom  the  city — and  a  boy,  the  image  of 
Bagshawe  in  little,  who  had  not  been  long  weaned, 
and  who  had  been  placed  at  nurse,  in  a  pic- 
turesque hamlet,  situated  on  the  summit  of  one 
of  the  hills  which  form  the  basin  in  which  the 
city  of  Bath  lies  sheltered. 

The  absence  of  the  children  from  home  was 
desirable  for  more  reasons  than  one.  In  a  large 
house  of  business,  numbering  altogether  some 
thirty  inmates,  among  whom  there  were  con- 
tinually a  good  proportion  of  strangers, — ^young 
men  remaining  only  for  the  few  months  of  the 
season, — they  must  have  been  left  to  the  care  of 
servants,  and  might  have  contracted  habits  op- 
posed to  that  refined  gentility  of  which  Betsy 
imagined  she  was  herself  the  paragon.  Further, 
had  they  resided  continually  with  their  parents, 
they  could  hardly  have  escaped  becoming  privy  to 
the  secret  trade  in  contraband  articles,  of  which 
the  dwelling-house  proper  was  the  depository; 
and  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  couple  of 
sprightly  children  could  be  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  keeping  such  a  secret,  or  safely 
entrusted  with  it.  The  house,  which  was  very 
large,  consisted  of  a  double  set  of  rooms,  con- 
nected together  by  the  shop.  It  had  originally 
been  two  houses,  with  a  court  between,  but  the 
area  of  the  court  had  been  taken  into  the  shop, 
roofed  over  and  pierced  with  skylights,  and  the 
two  buildings  thus  thrown  into  one.  The  front 
rooms  over  the  shop  were  Bagshawe's  private 
residence,  the  back  building  being  fitted  up  as  a 
dormitory  for  the  shopmen,  whom  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  call  his  banditti.  He  kept  his  appren- 
tices under  his  own  eye,  and  housed  them  in  the 
front  dwelling,  and  these  he  was  obliged  to  admit 
to  some  extent  into  his  confidence,  rewarding 
their  discretion  by  a  poHtic  and  liberal  indulgence. 
But  the  fact  that  his  secret  was  not,  and  could 
not  be,  entirely  his  own,  kept  him  always  upon 
thorns,  and  will  account  to  the  reader  for  that 
everlasting  expression  of  consciousness  in  his  face, 
and  the  restless  motion  of  his  eye,  to  which  we 
have  alluded  in  a  former  chapter. 

We  have  said  that  Bagshawe's  private  residence 
was  the  depository  of  contraband  goods ;  but  it 
would  have  puzzled  a  stranger,  even  aware  of  the 
fact,  to  discover  where  they  lay.  The  spacious 
and  lofty  front  drawing-room,  which,  throughout 
the  season,  was  used  as  a  show-room  during  the 
day,  and  was  often  the  scene  of  gay  and  festive 
parties  at  night,  was  carpeted  vnth.  a  fabric  into 
which  the  foot  sank  as  into  a  grassy  sward ;  but 
when  that  gorgeous  fabric  was  upturned,  there 
were  planks  in  the  flooring  which  opened  upon 
invisible  hinges  upon  the  withdrawal  of  invisible 
bolts,  and  revealed  roomy  cavities  beneath,  cram- 
med with  Lyons  silks,  Plemish  lace,  and  every 
species  of  such  foreign  manufactures  as  a  high 
tariff  had  rendered  attractive  to  the  vain  and 
luxurious,  and  profitable  to  the  smuggler.  The 
joists  of  the  doors  were  ingeniously  constructed 
with  hollow  recesses  for  the  reception  of  hose, 
gloves,  and  minor  articles  to  which  it  might  be 


necessary  to  have  immediate  access ;  the  steps  of 
the  stairs  were  each  so  many  caskets  crammed 
with  precious  treasures,  unknown  to  all  but 
Bagshawe  and  his  spouse,  and  impervious  to  any 
unacquainted  with  the  op&n  sesame.  In  the  bed- 
rooms were  water  cisterns,  their  tops  almost  level 
with  the  ceiling,  and  which,  frt)m  their  position, 
could  only  be  gauged  by  inserting  a  rod  diago- 
nally, half  the  capacity  of  which  were  receptacles 
for  more  silks  and  lace  and  contraband  wares ;  in 
short,  wherever  space  could  be  contrived  for  the 
reception  of  forbidden  goods,  there  they  lay  con- 
cealed in  plethoric  abundance,  imtil  feishion  called 
them  forth  and  bore  them  away  in  triumph. 

Bagshawe's  plan  of  secresy  was  a  wheel  within 
a  wheel.  With  the  dread  of  inquisition  ever  on 
his  mind  (and  to  those  in  his  secret  it  was  always 
visible  in  his  features),  he  had  adopted  a  double 
system  of  precaution,  and  had  succeeded  in  de- 
ceiving even  those  in  whom,  to  a  certain  extent, 
he  was  compelled  to  confide.  His  wife  alone  was 
privy  to  the  whole  scheme  of  concealment,  while 
those  favoured  members  of  his  household  who 
plumed  themselves  upon  his  confidence,  in  reality 
enjoyed  it  only  to  a  very  limited  extent.  He  was 
thus  guarded  against  treachery,  and  as  he  was 
ever  on  the  watch,  and  his  suspicions  never  asleep, 
he  had  little  doubt,  with  the  resources  at  his  com- 
mand, to  be  able  to  defeat  the  designs  of  an  in- 
former, even  though  such  an  enemy  were  one  of 
his  own  household.  Besides  his  house  of  busi- 
ness, he  rented  another  in  a  genteel  part  of  the 
town,  which  he  had  furnished  handsomely,  and 
placed  in  charge  of  an  elderly  couple,  who  let  it 
during  the  season  in  apartments  to  visitors. 
Here,  also,  he  was  accustomed  to  keep  a  part  of 
his  stock,  and  hither,  in  case  of  sudden  alarm,  he 
could  convey  the  whole  of  it,  if  necessary,  through 
his  back  premises,  which  opened  into  a  retired 
lane  but  little  frequented. 

Bagshawe  had  commenced  the  contraband  trade 
with  the  settled  resolution  of  realising  as  speedily 
as  possible  a  snug  competence,  and  then  abandon- 
ing it  for  ever.  Such  resolutions  are  very  com- 
mon, but  very  difficult  to  keep.  His  business  had 
increased  so  rapidly,  had  grown  so  extensive,  and 
had  produced  such  large  profits,  as  to  dazzle  him. 
with  its  capabih'ties.  Like  most  thriving  specu- 
lators, he  had  fallen  into  expensive  habits,  and  a 
wasteful  and  luxurious  expenditure ;  his  ideas  of 
a  competence  had  enlarged  with  his  means  of  in- 
dulgence, and  the  moderare  sum  which  he  had 
originally  proposed  to  himself  as  the  object  of  his 
ambition,  had  grown  to  be  a  trifie  in  his  estima- 
tion. His  circle  of  acquaintance  consisted  of  a 
very  dashing  class,  among  whom  he  was  proud 
to  notice  that  his  wife  cut  a  brilliant  figure. 
His  daughters,  too,  now  of  the  age  of  ten  and 
twelve  years,  would  ere  very  long  be  old  enough 
to  appear  in  society ;  and  his  boy,  upon  whom  he 
prided  himself  in  no  slight  degree,  should,  ho 
resolved,  be  brought  up  to  a  liberal  profession, 
and  occupy  a  better  position  in  the  world  than 
had  fallen  to  his  lot.  For  reasons  such  as  these, 
therefore,  the  game  must  be  played  out,  since 
to  let  the  cards  fall  from  his  hand,  would  be 
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Toluntarily  to  surrender  the  means  of  prosperity. 
At  the  suggestion  of  Betsy,  who  was  in  the  habit 
of  yisiting  Paris  twice  a  year  to  inspect  the 
fashions,  and  buy  up  such  novelties  as  were  in- 
dispensable to  business,  he  had  come  to  the  reso- 
lution of  sending  the  girls  to  Fassy  to  acquire 
their  education;  and  the  Misses  Darkins  had 
therefore  received  notice  to  that  effect,  as  matters 
were  already  arranged  for  the  children  to  accom- 
pany their  mamma  on  the  next  journey. 

A  fire  has  been  lighted  in  the  front  drawing- 
room,  the  shutters  closed,  and  a  card-table  drawn 
up  close  to  the  hearth-rug.  Candles  and  cribbage- 
board  are  on  the  table,  on  one  side  of  which  sits 
Bagshawe,  shuffling  the  cards,  and  regaling  his 
nostrils  with  rapid  pinches  of  snuff.  The  two 
wax  candles  give  but  a  feeble  light,  and  the  flame 
which  flickers  from  the  Are  glances  upon  an  ir- 
regular congregation  of  phantom  figures,  which 
stand  erect  in  ghostly  stUlness,  in  various  parts 
of  the  spacious  chamber.  Some  axe  without 
heads,  while  others  lack  legs  and  feet ;  some, 
stretching  their  arms  at  right-angles,  hang  their 
heads  awry  and  gaze  languishingly  behind  them ; 
and  some,  stark  and  rigid,  like  sentinels  frozen  at 
their  post,  lift  alofb  their  turbaned  crowns,  be- 
neath which  no  human  tajce  divine,  only  a  slender 
mahogany  rod,  is  visible.  These  are  the  ghostly 
phantoms  of  fiEishion,  phantoms  for  which  Bag- 
shawe, who  would  whistle  involuntarily  in  pass- 
ing through  a  churchyard  at  night,  does'nt  care 
a  button — phantoms  of  bein{;s  not  dead,  but 
struggling  into  birth — ^the  eidola  and  unsubstantial 
foreshadowings  of  the  shapes  of  beauty  and  inno- 
cence, which  are  to  conmiit  unresisting  slaughter 
upon  man's  unsuspecting  heart  in  the  months  of 
gaiety  now  so  near  at  hand.  Bagshawe  is  waiting 
in  the  show-room  among  the  figures  of  gimp  and 
stiffening,  for  Dr.  Silverstone,  whose  prescription 
has  for  once  done  him  a  world  of  good,  and  upon 
whom  he  is  anxious  now  to  take  his  revenge  for 
that  last  bout  of  cribbage  which  cost  him  thirty 
shillings. 

'' £at-a-tat-tat."  There  comes  the  doctor, 
punctual  as  the  dock ;  and  he  enters  the  room 
while  the  pendule  is  chiming. 

'*  Ha,  my  dear  sir,  all  ready,  I  see ;  in  arms, 
and  eager  for  the  £ray.  Well,  and  how  go  the 
symptoms  now  ?     You  took  the  draught  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  I  did." 

"  And  then  ?" 

''And  then  I  went  to  sleep  over  the  news- 
paper." 

"  And  woke  up  with  an  appetite  ?*' 

"Right  there,  doctor.  Come,  that's  enough 
of  symptoms ;  let's  cut  for  deal — ^your  deal." 

"  What  have  you  taken  since  the  draught  ?" 

"  Nothing  but  tea — except  a  glass  of  wine  and 
a  biscuit— Ten !" 

"  Better  without  the  wine — and  five  are  fifteen 
-^rst  blood." 

*'  I  can't  do  upon  nothing  but  slops — and  two 
are  seventeen." 

'*  Youmnstn't  sup  to-night — and  ten  are  twenty- 
seven." 


'* Won't  I?  I've  ordered  sweetbreads — and 
four  are  thirty- one.  Which  are  my  pegs  ?  Come, 
I  don't  care  for  you  now.     Have  a  cigar  ?" 

"  Well,  I've  no  objection." 

Bagshawe  produces  a  box  of  Havannahs  from 
the  cheffonier,  and  both  the  combatants  are  soon 
surrounded  with  a  cloud  of  smoke,  amid  which  the 
contest  is  carried  on  with  unabating  vigour  for 
more  than  an  hour ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  the 
patient,  who  has  lost  every  rubber,  so  far  forgets 
himself  as  to  imprecate  his  luck  and  anathematize 
the  cards. 

*'  My  dear  sir,"  remarks  the  doctor,  "  this  is 
extremely  unphilosophical ;  luck  is  a  fantasy,  an 
idea,  cardboani  is  a  caput  mortuum,  and  neither 
of  them  is  worth  a  curse.  If  you  would  but  re- 
cognise the  philosophy  of  cribbage — a  game  sym- 
bolical of  the  great  game  of  life — ^you  would  be 
above  such  trifling  annoyances.  Calculation,  my 
Mend,  which  is  the  soul  of  commerce,  is  the  soul 
of  cribbage ;  and  to  calculate  with  advantage,  a 
man  should  be  in  cool  possession  of  his  faculties. 
You  should  trust  nothing  to  chance  which  may  bo 
ensured  by  prudence— consider  your  crib  as  your 
banker's  account,  and  enrich  it  when  you  cannot 
employ  your  capital  better  by  valuable  deposits ; 
but  of  course  you  must  not  cripple  your  exertions 
by  hoarding  your  means  when  you  want  to  use 
them.  Now  these  are  the  principles,  I  am  sure, 
upon  which  you  act  in  trade ;  carry  them  out  in 
your  cribbage-playing,  and  I  shall  soon  find  that 
you  are  a  tpugh  antagonist.  I  don't  want  to  win 
your  money,  my  dear  sir ;  but  if  you  will  lose,  of 
course  I  must." 

"  Ah — that's  very  gentlemanly  of  you,  doctor, 
'pon  my  word — but  you  see  I  get  very  little 
practice.  Mrs.  Bagshawe  won't  play  at  cribbage, 
because  it's  not  a  genteel  game." 

"  A  very  amiable  prejudice  on  the  part  of  the 
lady — ^but  founded  in  error.  Cribbage,  I  assure 
you,  is  played  in  very  polite  circles,  even  in  the 

highest.     There  is  the  dowager  duchess  of  D 

who  is  an  excellent  hand — ^and  the  bishop  of  our 
diocese,  among  others." 

"  Beally  though  ?  and  do  the  dowager  and  the 
bishop  say,  '  Two  for  his  heels,'  and  '  One  for  his 
nob?" 

"  Without  a  doubt,  my  dear  su* ;  there's  philo- 
sophy in  that.  Did  you  never  ask  yourself  the 
question  why  the  knave's  heels  are  double  the 
value  of  his  head  .^" 

'*  Can't  say  that  I  did — but  now  you  mention 
it,  I  can  see  the  reason  plain  enough.  If  his 
thick  head  gets  him  into  a  scrape,  his  heels  servo 
to  carry  him  out  of  it." 

"  Just  so — well,  now  after  this  lesson  shall  wo 
try  a  new  rubber  ?" 

"No— I  smell  the  sweetbreads.  We'll  have 
supper  first." 

**  You  ought  not  to  eat  supper." 

"  Nonsense.  I'm  as  well  as  ever  I  was.  I 
won't  be  starved  and  physicked  too.  Stick  to 
your  own  department.  Doctor.  You  find  drugs, 
and  I'U  find  diet  myself." 

Dr.  Silverstone  would  by  no  means  consent  to 
such  a  compact ;  but,  in  spite  of  his  opposition. 
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Bagsliawe  ate  a  hearty  supper,  and.  swallowed  a 
stiff  glass  of  brandy-and-water  by  way  of  digester 
^ter  it.  Cribbage  was  resumed  after  the  meal, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  instruotion  he  had 
received,  and  the  grog  which  gave  him  courage, 
Bagshawe  lost  as  usual,  though  with  better  tem- 
per than  he  had  done  upon  an  empty  stemach. 
The  Doctor  took  his  leave  soon  after  eleven 
o'clock,  and,  as  he  descended  the  stairs,  his  host 
summed  up  the  proceedings  of  the  night  in  the 
following  characteristic  soliloquy : — "  Fourteen 
cigars  at  four  shillings  a  dozen  is  four  and  eight ; 
winnings,  nine  rubbers  at  half-a-crown  a  rubber, 
is  one,  two,  six — ^beside  supper  and  grog,  and  ten- 
and-six  for  the  visit,  which  goes  down  in  the 
bill.  Hang  it — if  Silverstone  spends  hia  evenings 
as  profitably  everywhere  as  he  does  here,  he  must 
make  a  devilish  good  thing  of  it !" 


CHAPTER  IX. 

"Wb  must  say  a  few  words  to  explain  the  posi- 
tion of  Nancy  Foster,  the  child  who  has  once  or 
twice  come  upon  the  scene,  and  towards  whom, 
as  the  reader  may  have  noticed,  Mr.  Bagshawe  is 
inclined  to  show  a  capricious  sort  of  kindness 
upon  occasions,  while  his  dignified  better  half, 
standing  upon  her  gentility,  seldom  condescends  to 
notice  her,  unless  for  some  real  or  imaginary 
cause  of  rebuke.  Nancy  was  an  orphan  child, 
who,  about  ten  years  previous  to  the  opening  of 
our  story,  had  been  found  one  night  lying  asleep 
in  a  basket  upon  the  door-step  of  Miss  Deborah 
Foster,  a  maiden  lady  of  a  certain  age,  residing 
in  the  seaport  town  where  Bagshawe  had  com- 
menced business  at  the  time  of  his  marriage. 
The  kind-hearted  old  maid,  defying  the  whispers 
of  slander  and  the  outspoken  suggestions  of  the 
prudent,  had  received  the  helpless  little  stranger 
to  her  heart  and  home,  and,  looking  upon  the 
infant  as  committed  by  ^Providence  as  a  sacred 
trust  to  her  guardianship,  had  reared  her  with 
the  utmost  tenderness,  with  the  intention  of  pro- 
viding, as  far  as  it  lay  in  her  power,  for  her  future 
welfare.  But  Deborah  Foster,  who  was  as  bene- 
volent as  she  was  eccentric,  and  who  spent  the 
surplus  of  her  income,  as  fast  as  it  came  in,  in 
satisfying  the  claims  of  the  indigent  and  the 
afiiicted,  possessed  unfortunately  no  other  wealth 
than  a  comfortable  annuity,  which  would  cease 
at  her  death.  She  began  saving,  however,  for 
her  protegee  as  soon  as  she  fully  realized  the 
sense  of  the  responsibility  she  had  assumed,  and 
laid  aside  a  considerable  portion  of  her  quarterly 
receipts  to  accumulate  as  a  fund  for  the  orphan 
when  herself  should  be  no  more.  Unhappily  for 
Nancy,  the  good  Deborah  lived  scarcely  seven 
years  to  carry  out  her  charitable  purpose ;  and  a 
few  hundred  pounds  was  all  she  had  been  able  to 
sioTO  up  for  her  ward,  when  death  released  her 
j&om  the  charge.  Nancy  inherited  this  sum  under 
the  will  of  her  benefactress,  and  Bagshawe,  who 
knew  the  child's  history,  and  who  was  one  of  the 
trustees  appointed  by  the  will,  had  received  her 
under  his  own  roof,  and  had  agreed  to  bring  her 


up,  and  qualify  her  to  fill  a  useful  station  in  lifei 
by  way  of  interest  for  the  use  of  her  little  capital, 
which  he  had  thrown  into  his  own  business. 

There  was  something  more  singular  than  at- 
tractive in  the  appearance  of  Nancy.  Children 
are  close  though  unconscious  imitators;  and  it 
may  be  from  the  circumstance  of  her  never  having 
associated  with  infants  of  her  own  age,  but 
solely  with  the  good  Deborah,  who  was  tilie  per- 
sonincation  of  prim  formality,  and  stiff  and  up- 
right as  a  dart,  that  she  had  contracted  a  carriage 
in  a  great  degree  similar,  wbieh,  combined  with  a 
gravity  unusual  in  childhood,  gave  her  a  some- 
what matured  appearance.  She  had  no  preten- 
sions to  persoufid  beauty — ^her  features,  though 
not  wanting  in  regularity,  were  bolder  than  is 
consistent  with  our  notions  of  infantine  oomeliaeBB 
—deep  black  eyes  she  had,  and  jet  black  hair,  cut 
short  all  round  the  head  like  a  boy's;  but  her 
skin  was  of  almost  a  colourless  pallor,  and  the 
rose  never  blossomed  in  her  cheek  unless  when  it 
flushed  with  indi^poation  at  a  tale  of  wrong  or  an 
undeserved  reproach. 

The  orphan  had  spent  already  three  years  under 
Mr.  Bagshawe's  roof.  Betsy  had  never  allowed 
her  to  associate  with  her  own  daughters  on  terms 
of  equality,  and  Nancy  had  instinctively  shrunk 
from  an  intimacy  which  was  not  reciprocated  in  a 
friendly  spirit.  She  passed  her  time,  save  the 
two  hours  which  she  spent  daily  at  an  evening^ 
school,  chiefly  in  the  housekeeper's  room,  where 
she  showed  such  docility  and  taot  as  endeared 
her  to  the  good  woman  who  presided  over  the 
domestic  concerns  of  the  establishment,  who 
in  her  turn  did  all  in  her  power  to  cheer 
the  underground  life  of  her  young  companion. 
Nancy  found  .an  inexhaustible  source  of  recre- 
ation in  books,  of  which  Bagshawe  possessed 
some  hundreds  of  volumes,  which  he  looked 
upon  more  as  furniture  than  anything  else— not 
being  a  reading  man — and  to  which  he  allowed 
her  free  access,  with  the  sole  condition  that  she 
removed  but  one  at  a  time  from  the  bookshelves. 
This  licence  might  havabeen  productive  of  much 
evil,  but  for  the  guidance  of  the  housekeeper,  who 
by  a  prudent  selection  of  volumes  in  some  mea- 
sure directed  the  child's  studies.  Nancy  had, 
besides  the  housekeeper,  another  friend  in  ''Tiger," 
a  huge  mastiff  dog,  who  watohed  and  guarded  the 
premises  during  the  night,  and  passed  the  day 
in  grinding  bones  to  make  his  bread,  or  snoring 
by  the  kitehen  fire,  after  retiuning  with  Mr. 
Bagshawe  from  his  morning's  walk  to  the  sum- 
mit of  Lansdown,  of  Beechen  Cliff,  or  the  Sham 
Castle  Hill.  These  morning  walks  were  as  re- 
gular to  Bagshawe  as  his  meals,  cmd  probably 
were,  as  he  imagined  them  to  be,  indispensable  to 
the  preservation  of  his  health.  Tiger  invariably 
accompanied  him,  and  sometimes,  when  the  wea- 
ther was  dry  and  inviting,  Nancy  also  made  one 
of  the  party.  It  was  Tiger's  function  to  pull  his 
master  up  the  hiU  by  means  of  a  strdp  fastened  to 
his  coU^,  and  grasped  with  both  bands  by 
Bagshawe,  who  had  then  nothing  to  do  but  lean 
back  and  move  one  foot  before  the  other,  to  as- 
cend the  steepest  incline.    Every  morning,  at  six 
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in  sommer  and  Beven  in  irinter,  this  pair  of  pe- 
destrians sallied  forth  on  their  sanitary  excur- 
nons ;  and  it  was  I^ano/s  task  to  harness  Tiger 
for  the  labour,  and  have  him  ready  for  his  master 
at  the  appointed  hour.  The  constant  appearance 
of  the  little  maiden  and  the  big  brute  to  meet  him 
tiie  first  thing  in  the  moniing,  pleased  Bagshawe, 
and  his  heart,  by  no  means  Tery  susceptible  to 
Kutiment^  warmed  to  the  friendless  girl.  Henoe, 
though  he  would  often  in  moments  of  excitement 
rate  her  angrily  himself^  he  allowed  no  one  else 
to  do  so,  and  made  a  point  of  compensating  by 
kindness  both  his  own  lapses  in  this  respect;  and 
&06e  of  his  better  half.  As  for  any  one  else  in 
the  house  who  should  have  dared  to  lift  a  finger 
against  the  orphan,  he  would  have  packed  them 
forth,  r»  etpediinUy  without  a  moment's  hesitation. 
It  is  h'kely  that  Bagi^we  considered  his  guardian* 
ship  of  the  Mendless  child  yery  much  in  the  light  of 


a  commercial  speculation.  *  If  so,  he  was  not  likely 
to  reap  any  profit  from  it  for  some  time  to  come ; 
and  he  certainly  indulged  in  no  lavish  outlay 
upon  a  commodity  promising  to  be  so  tardUy  re- 
munerative :  the  child's  wardrobe  cost  him  next 
to  nothing,  as  it  was  supplied  from  the  cast-off 
garments  of  lus  own  children — and  a  couple  of 
guineas  a  year  defrayed  the  expense  of  her  edu- 
cation. Many  children  would  have  been  suffi- 
ciently miserable  in  the  sphere  in  which  Nancy 
moved;  but  the  self-denying  Deborah  had  infused 
a  portion  of  her  own  spirit  to  the  mind  of  her 
young  companion,  in  whose  pale  countenance  a 
keen  observer  might  have  remarked  the  perpetual 
expression  of  a  calm  and  tranquil  satia&ction,  the 
index  of  a  bosom  at  peace,  and  not  devoid  of  some 
secret  source  of  enjoyment. 

(To  he  contifvued.) 
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"YoTT  may  say  what  you  like,  gentlemen,  but 
there  is  every  certainty  that  the  Turks  will  beat 
the  Czar." 
"Very  like  a  whale." 

"I  have  blood  relations  in  Constantinople,  and 
they  all  say  the  same  thing." 

"Yery  like  a  whale." 

"  Pray,  sir,  did  you  ever  see  a  whale,  that  you 
refer  so  often  to  that  animal  ?" 

"  Yes,"  rejoined  I,  in  a  voice  of  great  firmness. 

"Where,"  asked  half-a-dozen  voices. 

"  At  Davis' Straits." 

In  a  twinkling  there  was  complete  silence  in 
the  commercial  room,  and  the  whole  inmates  re- 
garded me  with  awe ;  it  was  evident  they  did  not 
esteem  me  in  the  light  of  an  ordinary  mortal, 
and  how  could  they  ?  I  had  been  at  the  Arctic 
regions  and  had  seen  a  whale,  a  living,  veritable 
vhale,  and  none  of  your  aerial  specimens  of 
zoology,  such  as  Hamlet  and  Polonius  delighted 
to  behold.  Every  man  should  exalt  himself 
when  he  has  the  opportunity  (which  is  not  often), 
and  so  looking  round  with  the  aspect  of  an  in- 
jured, reflecting  person  (every  painter  knows 
how  to  oombine  the  two  emotions),  I  added  this 
extra  remark, 

"Ay,  and  that  same  whale  saved  my  life." 

"Well !  we  have  heard  of  whales  taking  lives, 
but  we  never  before  hecu^d  of  a  whale  saving  a 
man's  life ;  do  let  us  hear.     Pray  do  !" 

I  puffed  away  at  my  cigar,  took  two  .or  three 
sips  of  grog,  and  after  looking  benignantly  at  the 
assembled  tribe  of  bagmen,  just  by  way  of  keeping 
them  in  suspense,  I  commenced  my  yarn. 

You  must  know,  gentlemen,  that  I  began  life 
as  a  'pothecary ;  but  you  need  not  stare,  I  ain't  a 
'potheoary  now,  any  moft  than  I  am  a  rider.  I 
am— but  no  matter  what.  Well,  as  I  was  saying, 
I  was  in  a  'pothecary's  shop— some  say,  walk  the 


hospitals  for  a  medical  foundation,  but  I  say  the 
pestle  and  mortar  for  a  couple  of  years ;  but  let 
that  also  stick.  Well,  one  morning  while  I  was 
making  up  an  eye-wash  for  the  dowager  Lady 
Pinkiippet,  my  master,  who  also  was  my  uncle, 
called  me  suddenly  into  the  back  shop  one  sunny 
forenoon. 

"  Tim,  my  boy,"  says  he,  "I  am  a  going  to 
make  a  man  on  you,  you  must  start  in  half*an- 
hour  for  Baffin's  Bay !  You  arc  to  be  surgeon  of 
the  Jupiter  whale-ship.  Fifty  pounds  the  run, 
you  rogue,  bed,  board,  and  washing ;  no,  stop,  I 
ain't  so  sure  about  the  last  item." 

I  was  dumbfoundered,  clean  capsized,  but  I 
was  as  full  of  principle,  even  at  that  early  age, 
as  an  egg  is  full  of  meat,  and  I  responded  accord- 
ingly. '      ■ 

**  Uncle,"  said  I,  "  I  have  only  been  one  year 
at  the  classes,  and  I  won't  take  the  responsibility 
of  cutting  off  men's  legs  until  I  know  more  about 
anatomy  and  physiology." 

"Was  there  ever  such  a  fool!"  replied  my  un- 
cle, who  was  a  little  black  man,  very  like  Buona- 
parte ;  old  Bony,  I  mean,  not  tiie  new  chap. 

I  was  going  to  argufy,  but  in  comes  the  manag- 
ing owner  of  the  Jupiter,  and  I  was  pantomimed 
into  silence. 

"  Does  your  nephew  agree  ?  " 

"He  does." 

I  was  going  to  speak,  but  my  uncle  got  behind 
the  manager,  and  brandishing  ouiv  biggest  spatula 
I  was  obtiged  to  desist. 

"  Come  away  then,  doctor." 

I  was  always  bad  for  blushing,  and  here  was  I 
called  doctor, — I,  a  spooney  boy,  with  a  dirty 
apron,  smelling  of  castor  oil,  opodeldoc,  and  the 
tincture  of  gentian.  However,  I  took  off  my 
apron,  and  followed  the  manager. 

"  I  am  afraid,  dr,  that  my  medical  experience  " 
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— I  was  saying  this  to  him  when  the  crowd  had 
separated  my  uncle  from  us,  but  he  cut  me  short. 

"  Oh,  of  course,  we  know  all  about  that !  " 

Well,  down  we  came  to  the  quay,  where  we 
found  a  long  white  boat  in  readiness,  and  I  was 
shoved  on  board  without  much  ceremony. 

"  Good  bye,  Tim,"  said  my  uncle,  "  I  would 
give  thee  some  pocket-money,  lad,  but  there  ain't 
no  specie  going  amongst  the  Esquimaux." 

I  had  neither  father  nor  mother,  and  here  was 
my  uncle  deserting  me ;  what  a  fate  to  be  sure. 
Besides,  I  was  not  out  of  my  teens.  The  boat 
flew  like  an  arrow  across  an  ugly  swell,  and  we 
pulled  away  to  the  Jupiter y  which  had  heaved  to 
in  the  offing. 

"  Is  the  doctor  with  you  ?  "  screamed  a  voice 
through  a  trumpet. 

*'Yes." 

**  Then  bear  a  hand,  will  you  ?  " 

The  Jupiter  turned  round,  a  rope  was  flung  to 
us,  we  jumped  up,  and  in  three  minutes  we  were 

before  the  wind,  and  the  steeples  of  "W were 

fast  fading  from  our  sight.  I  became  sick  and 
sat  down  on  the  deck,  but  was  speedily  ordered 
below,  and  remained  there  for  two  or  three  days 
until  the  sickness  left  me,  and  then  I  re- ascended 
the  deck,  and  ascertained  the  why  and  the  where- 
fore of  my  appointment  as  surgeon  to  the  good 
barque  Jupiter, 

It  appeared  that,  by  law,  every  whaler  must 
carry  a  surgeon  of  some  kind,  and  generally  medi- 
cal students,  after  or  immediately  before  they 
have  passed,  are  selected  for  the  office.  The  leech 
who  had  been  appointed  to  the  Jupiter  was  a  lad 
from  the  countiy  who  had  seen  little  of  the  ocean, 
and  the  sight  of  it  (it  being  as  I  have  said 
squally)  so  terrified  him  that  he  took  to  his  heels 
on  the  instant,  and  ran  off  no  one  knew  where. 
"What  could  the  Jupiter  do  ?  Captain  Junk  would 
not  lose  a  fair  wind  for  a  lubberly  doctor — ^he 
(Captain  Junk)  offered  to  physic  the  crew  to  any 
extent,  and  doubtless  the  manager  would  have 
taken  him  at  his  word  as  to  that  matter,  but  then 
the  good  man  feared  the  legal  penalty,  and  so,  in 
extremity,  he  applied  to  my  uncle.  -  Junk  would 
have  sailed  to  the  ice  as  sure  as  fate  without 
doctor  or  medicine  chest,  for  he  was  a  terrible 
fellow,  but  the  manager  took  the  precaution  of 
detaining  a  boat's  crew  in  the  harbour,  and  that 
hook  held  on  the  gallant  commander  till  I  was 
kidnapped. 

**  Most  extraordinary  thing,"  said  the  French 
alarmist,  "  to  send  a  shopboy  out  to  take  charge  of 
a  ship's  crew.  The  law  should  take  hold  of  such 
abuses." 

I  had  a  contempt  for  this  personage,  and  I 
answered  him  accordingly. 

'*  There  be  many  worse  things  that  the  law 
don't  meddle  with,"  was  my  reply. 

"  Specify,  if  you  can." 

"  If  I  can  ?  It  is  worse  to  keep  boats  in  pas- 
senger steamers  with  their  plugs  out,  and  their 
oars  tied  down,  so  that  when  people  are  drowning 
by  the  score,  they  can't  make  any  use  of  the  boats. 
The  law  don't  look  after  that,  does  it?" 
Go  on,  go  on,"  said  everybody. 
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Old  Junk  was  a  regular  smasher — ^he  would 
knock  down  a  man  with  a  handspike  or  kick  one 
of  his  bulldogs  with  as  little  ceremony  the  one  as 
the  other;  but  the  old  fellow  was  not  what  you 
might  call  cruel,  he  only  blazed  away  when  he 
was  in  a  passion.  Give  him  everything  his  own 
way  and  Junk  was  as  peaceable  as  a  lamb.  I  saw 
this  and  made  myself  as  serviceable  to  the  captain 
as  I  could.  I  mended  his  pens  for  him,  shar- 
pened his  pencU,  rolled  and  imrolled  charts,  made 
his  tea,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  he  and  I 
got  on  smoothly  together. 

"But  how  did  you  treat  the  sick?"  queried 
the  alarmist. 

"  Bah !  there  was  no  sick.  Whenever  any  of 
the  crew  took  cold  I  gave  them  black  sugar,  and 
that  agreed  with  them  exceedingly.  Sailors  are  a 
healthy  set,  and  when  at  sea  they  have  no  wives, 
mothers,  or  sisters  to  annoy  them,  or  bagmen  to 
dun  them,  and  that  keeps  them  healthy." 

"  Personal !"  shouted  one  traveller. 

"  But  when  they  broke  their  legs  or  arms  ?" 
persevered  my  tormentor. 

"Well,  they  knew  that  I  had  not  got  my 
diploma,  and  so  they  were  so  obKging  as  not  to 
break  their  legs  or  arms — ^will  that  please  you  ?  " 

"  Go  on  !  go  on !"  cried  everybody. 

"  If  I  am  to  be  interrupted  in  this  way,"  said 
I,  "  I  will  ring  the  bell  for  slippers  and  go  to 
bed." 

Here  two  patriotic  persons  seized  tlie  alarmist, 
and,  putting  his  choir  into  a  comer,  sat  down  in 
front  with  the  view  of  keeping  him  quiet. 

I  had  a  fine  time  of  it  on  board  the  Jupiter^ 
and  enjoyed  myself  exceedingly;  by  and  bye, 
it  turned  uncommon  cold,  but  I  had  served 
myself  heir  to  my  predecessor's  wardrobe,  and 
in  his  chest,  thanks  to  his  mother,  no  doubt, 
I  had  a  good  supply  of  everything  calcu- 
lated to  defend  me  fh)m  the  frost.  At  last 
we  came  to  the  Arctic  regions,  and  we  cast 
anchor  alongside  a  large  floe  of  ice.  Old  Junk 
went  aloft  to  the  crow's  nest,  which  I  suppose  you 
all  know  is  a  look-out  at  the  mainmast  head,  and 
it  appears  he  did  see  some  whales,  for  he  ordered 
off  the  boats  immediately.  This  was  on  a  Friday 
morning ;  and  as  the  boats  were  fully  manned, 
all  thci  force  left  in  the  ship  were  the  captain,  my- 
self, and  three  Shetlanders.  You  must  know 
that  when  whale  ships  leave  port  with  a  short 
complement  of  hands,  they  touch  at  the  Shetland 
Islands,  where  useless  fellows  are  always  to  be 
had  cheap — they  have  no  stamina  these  chaps, 
they  are  Ul-fed  and  have  no  enterprise,  but  they 
are  good  enough  for  pulling  an  oar,  or  hoisting  a 
rope,  or  any  land-lubber  work  of  that  kind. 

Shortly  after  the  boats  had  left,  a  dense  fog 
came  on,  and  we  could  scarcely  see  the  Jupiter^ a 
bowsprit  from  the  companion  head.  AU  day  and 
night  the  fog  continued,  and  there  was  no  sign  of 
the  boats  returning ;  and  Junk  became  very  un- 
easy. Kext  morning  the  darkness  was  as  im- 
penetrable as  before — we  shouted,  fired  guns, 
rang  bells,  and  made  evity  conceivable  and  pos- 
sible kind  of  noise,  but  idl  to  no  purpose.  No 
boats  hove  in  sight.    Wo  were  not  afiradd  of  tho 
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crews,  for  they  had  somo  provisions  with  them, 
and  by  the  aid  of  their  rifles  they  could  kill  wild 
fowl,  that  is  if  they  could  see  them ;  nor  were  we 
afinaid  of  their  ultimate  return,  because  we  thought 
l^t  from  our  peculiar  position  they  had  only  to 
hug  the  ice,  and  by  this  process  find  us  out.  But 
Junk  could  not  bear  that  time  should  be  lost,  and 
to  one  of  his  ardent  character  mystery  was  in- 
supportable. He  paced  the  deck  in  constant 
irritation,  he  could  neither  sleep  nor  eat ;  and  on 
Sunday  morning  he  resolred  on  an  exploring  em- 
bassy, of  which  I  was  to  take  the  command. 

"Doctor,"  said  he,  "I  am  uneasy  about  the 
boats — ^will  you  put  on  ice  boots  and  take  a  long 
pole  with  you,  and  go  straight  across  the  ice — 
perhaps  it  may  be  clearer  there  than  here — at  all 
events,  if  you  walk  a  mile  or  two,  your  voice 
will  carry  farther  than  it  will  do  in  the  ship.  I 
take  it  that  we  are  alongside  a  tongue  of  ice,  and 
that  if  you  walk  for  half  an  hour  at  right  angles 
to  the  ship,  you  will  come  to  clear  water. 
Take  care  to  notice  your  footprints  in  the  snow, 
for  they  must  be  your  guide  in  returning  back.  I 
will  send  one  of  tiio  ShetLandmen  with  you." 

I  foresaw  that  the  expedition  was  not  likely  to 
be  unaccompanied  with  danger,  but  I  was  tired  of 
the  monotony  of  marine  life  in  a  fog.  I  was  also 
not  indisposed  to  show  off  my  courage  before  old 
Junk ;  and  so  I  consented. 

I  was  speedily  equipped  for  the  journey,  and 
the  Shetlandman  set  out  in  high  spirits.  We 
trudged  along,  giving  utterance  to  occasional 
shouts,  for  the  space  of  fully  more  than  a  couple 
of  hours ;  but  the  fog  remained  as  before.  At 
length  we  heard  something  like  the  sound  of  the 
sea  right  a-head.  This  revived  our  drooping 
spirits;  for  the  difficulty  in  walking,  ^and  the 
fireqaont  use  that  wo  had  to  make  of  our  poles, 
had  greatly  wearied  us ;  and  so  we  pushed  on 
with  more  spirit,  until  we  actually  reached  the 
edge  of  the  water.  The  locality  in  which  we 
were  now  situated  was,  as  it  were,  one  fork  of  a 
bight  or  bay  in  the  ice ;  all  beyond,  so  far  as  occa- 
sional glimpses  through  the  fog  would  permit  us 
vision,  seemed  to  be  miles  upon  miles  of  ice; 
while  sea-ward  a  curtain  of  mist  concealed  the 
view,  except  for  the  space  of  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  edge  of  the  ice.  We  stood  on  the 
remotest  promontory  and  shouted  till  our  lungs 
were  sore,  but  without  receiving  any  response ; 
and,  as  the  day  was  now  far  advanced,  we  resolved 
on  returning  to  the  Jupiter. 

Since  we  had  begun  our  journey,  occasional 
showers  of  snow  had  fallen,  but  it  never  had  oc- 
curred to  us  that  these  would  prove  any  annoy- 
ance to  us  ;^but  to  our  horror  we  discovered  that 
with  each  succeeding  footstep  the  traces  of  our 
boots  became  more  and  more  faint,  until  at  last 
they  were  wholly  obliterated.  I  was  terrified  to 
express  my  fears,  lest  I  should  lower  the  courage 
of  my  companion ;  but  he  had  no  similar  delicacy 
towaras  me,  for  he  immediately  burst  into  tears 
and  declared  that  we  would  never  be  able  to  get 
back  to  the  ship,  and  that  we  would  either  die 
of  cold  or  hunger,  or  be  eaten  by  the  bears.  I 
thought  there  was  a  prospect  of  some  portion  of 
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his  prophecy  being  fulfilled ;  but  I  was  too  proud 
to  show  the  white  feather  before  a  cowardly  Shet- 
landman, and  so  I  put  on  a  bold  front. 

"Silence,  you  blubbering  fellow.  Doctors 
never  die  of  cold  or  hunger ;  and  as  for  bears,  I 
should  like  to  see  the  one  that  would  eat  me.  If 
one  were  to  come  up  at  this  moment,  I  would 
thrust  my  hand  down  his  throat  and  seize  him  by 
the  uvula,  and  that,  I  take  it,  would  do  his  busi- 


ness. 
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The  Shetlander  stared  at  me,  for  mj  physiquer 
was  slender  and  juvenile ;  but  he  saw  tiiat  I  was 
a  regular  fire-eater,  and  he  succumbed  accord- 
ingly. 

*'  What  do  you  mean  to  do,  doctor  ?"  was  his 
submissive  query. 

**  Do  ?  why  go  back  the  way  we  came,  to  be 
sure,  and  then  hugging  the  water-edge,  get  back 
to  the  ship.  She  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  ice — 
it's  a  roundabout  way,  no  doubt,  but  we  are 
certain  of  reaching  her  at  last.     Come,  push  on." 

We  were  by  this  time  very  tired,  I  assure  you, 
but  we  turned  back,  and  soon  discovered,  to  our 
increased  discomfort,  that  the  same  snow  that 
had  ef^u^  oiu:  outward  footsteps,  had  also  well- 
nigh  erased  the  imprints  of  the  return  journey. 
We  followed,  or  rather  tried  to  follow,  the 
guidance  of  w^iat  traces  were  left ;  and  after  a 
weary,  weary  journey,  we  again  heard  the  wel- 
come sound  of  the  sea.  But  our  gratification  was 
but  momentary,  as  we  speedily  ascertained  that 
the  place  we  had  come  to  was  the  other  fork  of  the 
bay,  and  that  beyond  this  limb,  as  in  the  case  of 
its  fellow,  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  illi- 
mitable acres  of  ice.  Supposing  the  prospect  to 
have  been  inviting,  we  were  so  thoroughly  ex- 
hausted, that  we  could  not,  although  it  might 
have  been  the  saving  of  our  lives,  walk  another 
quarter  of  a  mile.  It  looked  very  like,  I  confess, 
as  if  we  had  come  there  to  die. 

"  And  did  you  die  ?  I  mean  either  of  you  ?" 
asked  the  alarmist ;  but  the  company  immediately 
put  him  down,  and  I  was  allowed  to  proceed. 

I  had  a  pipe,  tobacco,  and  matches  with  me, 
and  I  offered  to  share  the  weed  with  my  compa- 
nion, but,  poor  wretch,  he  could  neither  smoke 
nor  chew,  a  rare  disability  with  seamen. 

'*  I  tell  you  what,  friend,  you  had  better  not 
sit  down  and  cry  on  that  piece  of  ice,  but  keep 
up  your  spunk  in  some  shape,  for  if  you  fall 
asleep  you'll  die  or  get  frost-bitten." 

"  Oh,  Doctor,  we're  lost.  I'm  very  faint,  and  if 
the  bears  feel  the  smell  of  us." 

"  Pooh  !  hang  the  bears.  Here,  try  a  whiff  of 
my  pipe — it  may  warm  your  mouth." 

He  did  try,  but  it  only  sickened  him,  and  he 
had  to  desist.     * 

"Doctor,  what  are  we  to  do  now?"  was  his 
feeble  enquiry. 

"Do?  why  take  a  rest  and  start  again;  but 
mind  I  warn  you  a  second  time,  that  if  you  give 
way  to  fear,  yon  are  a  dead  man." 

I  was  about  as  afraid  as  he  was,  but  I  had 
too  much  policy  to  show  it.  He  several  times 
was  on  the  eve  of  falling  asleep,  but  I  roused  him 
up  at  intervals,   and  so  wc  passed  the  night. 
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although  it  could  Bcarccly  be  called  night,  for  we 
had  twilight  the  whole  time,  and  the  fog  had 
greatly  disappeared.  I  had  no  watch,  and  conse- 
quently could  not  tell  anything  about  hours,  but 
early  in  the  morning,  I  presume,  I  was  aroused 
by  ike  Shetlandman,  for  I  too  had  begun  to  nod, 
with  the  cry  of  "  A  bear !  a  bear !  a  bear !" 

"  Whoo,  wwwhoo,  wwhoo— 000,"  cried  some- 
thing, not  in  the  least  like  a  bear;  something 
like  the  suppressed  belching  of  a  slow  locomotive, 
but  only  more  piano. 

I  pricked  up  my  ears  and  grasped  my  pole,  and 
after  listening  for  a  few  seconds  I  was  satisfied 
that  the  sounds  proceeded  from  the  sea — and,  at 
length  a  black  mass,  like  a  huge  block  of  mahogany, 
slowly  swam  towards  me,  and  came  up  almost  to 
my  feet.  No  trout,  swimming  in  an  inland  loch, 
could  have  made  less  disturbance  in  the  water — 
indeed,  scarcely  a  ripple  was  to  be  seen.  The 
fins  were  quiescent,  and  the  tail  gave  the  gentlest 
of  all  possible  movements,  and  this  sufficed  to 
cause  the  monster  to  glide  his  smooth  progress 
along  the  face  of  the  deep. 

"  Whoo,  whoo,"  breathed  the  whale ;  and  the 
Shetlander  and  I  gazed  in  wonder  and  astonish- 
ment. If  I  had  had  a  harpoon,  I  could  have 
transfixed  him  as  easily  as  I  could  plunge  a  fork 
into  that  sleeping  dog  on  the  rug — ^but  what 
would  it  have  recked  ?  of  what  lise  would  a  dead 
whale  have  been  to  two  starving,  dying  men  ? 

"You  could  have  drank  the  oil,"  insinuated 
the  alarmist. 

"  Yes — ^after  we  had  first  boiled  it,"  replied  I, 
with  a  sneer. 

*^  Put  him  out !"  again  resounded  from  all  sides ; 
the  alarmist  apologised,  and  I  resumed. 

I  never  had  seen  a  whale  in  all  my  life,  and, 
except  from  description,  I  knew  nothing  about 
the  habits  of  the  animal.  I  was  aware  that 
leviathan  came  to  the  surface  at  certain  intervals 
to  breathe,  and  that  after  performing  the  function 
of  respiration  for  a  very  brief  space,  it  again  re- 
sumed its  movements  below.  But  it  appeared  to 
me  that  this  whale  breathed  very  irregularly,  and 
after  a  laboured  fashion,  and  also  that  it  remained 
on  the  surface  for  the  purpose  of  inhaling  oxygen 
for  a  much  longer  period  than  a  healthy  fish 
should  have  done.  Could  it  be  that  this  was  a 
dying  whale,  and  that  it  had  come  to  discharge 
itself  of  life  in  the  presence  of  two  human  beings 
the  last  sands  of  whose  existence,  apparently, 
had  also  run  their  course  ?  The  thought  quickened 
me  into  renewed  vigour,  and,  strange  although  it 
may  appear,  the  solution  of  this  question  in  com- 
parative physiology  made  me  for  the  time  forget 
both  cold  and  hunger.  ^N'ot  so  the  Shetlandman — 
his  curiosity  was  soon  satiated^  and,  despite  of 
all  my  entreaties  and  remonstrances,  he  sat  down 
in  abject  despair,  and,  after  groaning  and  be- 
wailing his  fate,  he  fell  into  a  sort  of  stupor, 
which  I  was  at  no  loss  to  set  down  as  the  harbinger 
of  death. 

But  he  was  not  yet  dead,  nor  was  the  whale ; 
and,  surrounded  still  by  life,  I  could  not  resign 
the  hope  that  deliverance  might  yet  be  achieved, 
although  when  or  how  I  could  not  imagine. 


Farther  exploration  was  useless,  as  my  strength 
was  wholly  gone,  and  I  was  sore  from  the  gnaw- 
ings  of  hunger  and  from  the  cruel  biting  of  the 
cold.  I  sat  down  and  watched  the  wh^e.  He 
tumbled  uneasily  on  the  surface,  and  the  breathing 
became  lower  and  more  and  more  irregular.  If 
not  dying,  he  was  evidently  ill — ^but  how  came 
the  monster  to  be  ill  ?  Of  course,  like  all  other 
members  of  the  animal  kingdom,  whales  must  die 
some  time  or  other ;  and  here  might  be  one  of 
the  tribe  shufiiing  off  the  mortal  coil  at  the  bidding 
of  some  constitutional  organic  complaint.  Or  it 
might  be  that  he  had  been  harpooned ;  but,  if  so, 
where  was  the  blood?  Perhaps  the  ext^nal  wound 
has  ceased  bleeding,  and  there  may  be  interuEil 
hemorrhage ;  or  he  may  have  been  wounded  by 
some  new-fangled  shell,  which,  after  impinging 
on  a  vital  part,  has  exploded.  I  knew  that  such 
infernal  machines  had  been  invented  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  destroying  the  whale  ;  but, 
whether  by  disease  or  by  violence,  it  was  clearly 
the  case  that  the  huge  creature  was  near  its  last 
hour ;  and  the  question  with  me  was,  will  it  or  I 
be  the  longer  in  yielding  to  the  last  enemy  ? 

I  had  not  long  to  wait  for  the  solution  of  this 
question.  After  rolling  about  like  a  heavy  Dutch 
Indiaman  in  a  swell,  the  monster  turned  partly 
over  on  its  back  and  stretched  out  its  head ;  and 
then,  like  Pharaoh's  host,  it  sank  in  the  mighty 
waters.  It  was  not  entirely  dead,  nor  did  it  sink 
so  as  to  be  out  of  sight,  and  I  watched  with  keen 
interest  the  convulsive  twitches  of  the  fin  muscles, 
and  noted  in  my  own  mind,  with  due  solemnity, 
how  hard  it  is  for  all  created  beings  to  perform 
the  last  act  of  life's  drama,  and  how  they  seem  to 
persist  in  allowing  life  to  linger  in  nooks  and 
comers  of  the  frame,  after  it  has  received  distinct 
intimation  to  quit  its  mortal  tenement.  I  knew 
that,  after  death,  certain  gases  would  be  evolved, 
and  that  in  due  season  the  carcase  would  again 
mount  to  the  surface;  and  I  thought  I  might 
try  to  cheat  death  for  a  time,  so  far  as  my  own 
case  was  concerned,  by  watching  for  this  other 
phenomenon.  But  I  was  soon  called  from  this 
pursuit  by  the  occurrence  of  a  new  danger. 

The  ice  around  us  was  piled  mountains  high  in 
some  parts,  and  a  thaw  having  taken  place, 
enormous  masses  came  hurling  down  with  the 
noise  of  thunder.  These  descents  might  have 
been  avoided;  but  imdemeath  our  feet  the 
treacherous  ice  began  to  crack  and  to  open  up  in 
huge  fissures,  and  a  new  form  of  dissolution  pre- 
sented itself  to  our  horrified  imaginations — or, 
at  all  events,  to  mine,  for  the  Shetlandman  was 
rapidly  becoming  insensible.  A  few  more  cracks, 
and  the  apparently  solid  mass  on  which  I  now 
stood  might  in  the  compass  of  a  brief  minute  be 
converted  into  a  floating  iceberg.  Slow  death  by 
starvation  might  be  our  end  were  our  locality  to 
survive  the  general  wreck;  but  sepanited  from 
the  main  body  of  ice,  drowning  would  likely, 
sooner  or  later,  be  the  mode  of  our  taking  off. 
Crack  succeeded  crack,  as  if  a  park  of  artillery 
had  been  engaged  in  field  practice,  and  moun- 
tainous masses  fell  to  the  ground,  like  the  towers 
and  turrets  of  a  city  which  had  been  undermined. 
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Death  seemed  very  near;  already  I  thought  I 
felt  his  cold,  bony  hand  placed  on  my  shoulder — 
and  the  recollections  of  home  flashed  upon  me, 
and  the  sins  upon  my  head  rose  np  in  judgment 
against  me ;  and  I  could  not  bear  to  look  or  think 
upon  the  dread  future  without  shivering  terror. 

Oh,  agony  of  relief  !  I  descried  a  boat  in  the 
distance,  and  I  shouted  with  all  the  force  that 
remained  in  my  emaciated  body— but  if  the  cry 
was  feeble  in  volumej  it  was  thrilling  in  earnest- 
ness, for  it  was  the  wild  shriek  of  despair.  The 
crew  heeded  me  not,  and  the  boat  glided  on.  I 
stamped,  and  raved,  and  tore  my  hair,  but  all  to 
no  purpose;  she  still  moved  on,  and  now  was 
farther  away  tiian  when  I  first  saw  her  welcome 
form.  These  men  have  no  hearts — they  are  not 
men  but  monsters  in  human  form — then  the  idea 
suddenly  occurred  to  me,  if  I  cannot  move  their 
compassion,  I  may  work  upon  their  selfishness. 
This  whale  at  my  feet  is  worth  hundreds  of 
pounds,  and  they  would  surely  come  if  they  knew 
of  the  treasure.  I  again  collected  my  whole  re- 
maining vital  power,  and  shouted  at  the  full 
stretch  of  my  now  hoarse  voice — 

"AfaU!  afaU!  afall!" 

The  well-known  cry  appeared  to  fall  on  the 
ears  of  tlio  boatmen  like  music,  and  the  vessel 
changed  her  course  and  bore  towards  me.  By 
this  time  the  floating  ice  had  struck  against  the 
carcase,  and  suspended  as  it  was  in  the  water, 
and  momently  getting  more  buoyant,  the  huge 
dark  mass  gradually  rose  again  to  the  surface. 

"Where  is  the  whale?"  inquired  the  har- 
pooner  of  the  approaching  boat. 

**  Here,  here,'*  I  replied,  pointing  in  the  direc- 
tion, but  from  the  position  of  the  intervening  ice 
thcj  did  not  appear  to  see  the  place  distinctly. 

'*  What  are  you  doing  here  ?" 

"I  am  the  surgeon  of  the  Jupiter ,  and  coming 
out  in  search  of  our  boats,  this  Shetlander  and  I 
lost  our  way,  and  I  am  afraid  he  is  dying." 

'*  "We  thought  you  were  Esquimaux,  and  that's 
the  way  that  we  didn't  answer  you  when  you 
hailed." 

The  whale  now  rose  in  the  water,  just  at  my 
very  feet — and  seeing  that  I  was  out  of  danger, 
the  commercial  principle  with  strange  inconsis- 
tency immediately  obtained  the  ascendancy  in  my 
mind.  I  sprung  on  the  back  of  the  whale  with 
the  view  of  claiming  him. 

"  You  are  Englishmen,"  I  said,  "  and  of  course 
love  fair  play.  I  take  possession  of  this  fish  as 
one  of  the  officers  of  the  Jupiter,  Captain  Junk, 
commander,  and  I  ask  your  aid  in  securing  the 
prize." 

"Doctor,  you  are  very  cold,  my  good  fellow,  and 
you  look  more  like  a  ghost  than  anything  else. 
Come  on  board  and  get  a  glass  o'  summ'ut,  and 
put  my  coat  round  you." 


I  thanked  the  harpooner  for  his  friendly  offer, 
and  stepped  into  the  boat  accordingly;  and  the 
instant  I  was  on  board  he  stood  up  at  the  bow 
and  plunged  his  harpoon  deep  into  the  fish.  The 
operation  was  dexterously  performed,  but  while 
prepared  to  admit  this,  I  did  not  comprehend  why 
my  host  shoidd  put  his  finger  to  his  nose,  and 
why  the  whole  boat's  crew  should  set  up  a  shout 
of  laughter  immediately  thereafter.  I  therefore 
ventured  to  inquire  politely  into  the  cause  of 
their  mirth,  and  speedily  obtained  the  desired  in- 
formation. 

"  Doctor,"  said  he  of  the  javelin,  "  you  are  a 
regular  Johnny  Eaw.  The  whale  was  the 
Juptter*s  so  long  as  you  stood  on  it,  but  when 
you  jumped  off  its  back  without  keeping  a  hold 
in  some  fashion,  it  was  fr^ee  to  the  first  man  that 
liked  to  fasten  tackle  to  it.  Look  you,  this  is  the 
Nancy  DawsorCs  harpoon,  and  the  Na/ncxfi  rope, 
and  the  Nancy's  boat,  and  we  pull  her  off  as  the 
Nancy's  fish,  and  let  me  see  who'll  take  the 
article  from  us,  that's  all.  If  you  had  even  put 
your  knife  into  the  jaw,  and  held  on  by  your 
napkin,  the  diamond  would  have  been  yours. 
Perhaps  you'll  mind  this,  doctor,  next  time  that 
you  pick  up  a  dead  whale." 

"  And  is  this  law?"  queried  the  alarmist. 

**  Settled  in  the  House  of  Lords,  as  I  afterwards 
found  out." 

I  cut  a  sorry  figure,  you  may  well  suppose,  after 
this  discovery;  but  seeing  I  had  lost  the  whale,  I 
bethought  me  next  of  the  Shetlandman.  He  was 
in  a  sad  plight ;  but  after  the  liberal  use  of  resto- 
ratives he  regained  his  senses,  but  the  surgeon  of 
the  Nancy  Dawson  found  that  the  cold  had  so  told 
upon  him,  that  he  had  to  lose  four  toes  and  three 
fingers.  I  was  well  received  on  board  the  Nancy 
Dawson,  but  there  was  a  constant  under-current 
of  sneering  at  me  for  the  greenness  I  had  shown 
in  the  matter  of  the  whale,  and  I  wistfully  looked 
out  for  the  Jupiter;  but  no  Jupiter  was  to  be 
seen,  and  so  at  last,  after  a  fair  fishing,  we  set  sail 
for  merry  England.  On  our  arrival  I  hunied 
home  to  my  uncle,  and  was  the  first  to  tell  the 
news  of  my  danger  and  escape,  for  as  yet  there 
was  no  intelligence  of  the  Jupiter,  Captain  Junk. 
A  week  or  so  afterwards,  I  heard  that  my  old 
commander  was  in  sight,  and  I  rushed  to  the 
quay  to  meet  him. 

"HUlo!"  roared  Junk,  "by  the  living  George 
there's  the  doctor.  Give  me  your  paw,  young 
Magnesia.  I  could  have  sworn  you  had  got  a 
hole  in  Davey's  locker." 

"  Have  you  more  stories  about  the  Arctic  re- 
gions, sir  ?  "  said  a  civil  bagman. 

"l^ot  that  I  can  give  you  to-night." 

"  Very  good,  I  daresay,"  remarked  the  alarmist, 
"but  I  have  seen  as  good  a  stoyy  even  in  the 
Magazines." 
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It  is  our  good  fortune  to  have  liglited  on  interest- 
ing days.  These  last  ten  years  have  brought  us 
down  the  slope  of  an  era  luminously  distinct,  an 
era  strongly  characterised  in  the  policy  that 
governed  it,  the  progress,  whether  in  art,  wealth, 
or  common  virtue,  that  illuminated  it,  and  in  the 
literature  with  which  it  has  been  gemmed:  an  era 
belted  in  by  peace  and  general  content.  Those 
confines  we  now  seem  to  be  gradually  approaching. 
Already  we  may  peep  over  the  pale  of  peace. 
Rumours  of  wars  and  portentous  noises  float  hither 
over  it  to  distress  our  ears ;  and  the  keenest  ob- 
server sees  nothing  but  strife  beyond.  It  is  the 
first  dgn  that  the  era  in  which  we  were  born,  or 
first  began  to  reflect  and  know  the  uses  of  being 
bom,  is  passing  from  under  our  feet;  for  with 
peace  prosperity  goes  in  and  out,  and  public 
virtue  is  the  growtti  of  peace. 

And  yet  another  proof  that  at  this  time  we 
tread  the  sad  valley  between  the  falling  and  the 
rising  slope  of  the  eras  is,  that  of  all  ti^e  host  of 
genius  which,  within  the  memory  of  thousands, 
created  and  satisfied  a  distinct  taste  in  poetry, 
philosophy,  or  art,  here  and  there  only  a  soli- 
tary man  remains ;  and  already  we  begin  to  know 
the  "  school "  to  which  he  belonged  by  tradition. 
Their  cycle  is  complete.  They  have  no  real  suc- 
cessors— men,  that  is,  who  continue  to  teach  or 
sing  from  the  same  school  or  in  the  same  tone. 
For  that  most  celebrated  of  all  tones,  the ''  tone  of 
society,"  that  aggregate  popular  sentiment  ^hich 
passes  through  such  extreme  changes  in  the 
course  of  a  single  century,  is,  by  all  the  signs  in 
the  heavens,  about  to  conclude  pother  phase,  and 
to  enter  upon  new  developments  in  the  field 
before  us ;  and  the  tone  of  society  is  especially 
told  in  the  style  in  which  its  poetry  is  served 
(so  to  speak),  and  by  the  poets  it  particularly  pets. 
Nature  ever  stamps  upon  one  or  more  men,  in 
every  period,  the  great  seal  of  the  period, 
whether  it  be  of  noble  or  ignoble  kind;  and 
leaves  him  in  sign  long  after  the  waymarks  of 
the  generation  to  which  he  belonged  have  been 
trodden  out.  Qreat  poets  have  almost  always 
attended,  usually  ushered  in  or  preceded,  great 
periods  of  history;  on  the  other  hand,  no  natural 
poesy  ever  flourished  in  an  artificial  state  of 
society;  yet  no  period  passes  without  its  poet, 
whether  he  be  a  maker  of  such  ballads,  sinewy 
and  simple,  as  were  sung  over  the  cradle  of  our 
greatness,  or  of  that  far  subsequent  eau-sticrd  style 
of  composition  which  marked  the  most  degraded 
era  of  our  literature,  and  the  most  nerveless  period 
of  our  social  history.  In  this  view  of  the  ques- 
tion, the  public  taste  may  be  likened  to  a  field ; 
upon  which  a  succession  of  the  same  crop  can- 
not long  be  raised ;  which  sometimes  has  to  lie 
fiUlow;    the   soil  of  which  is  occasionally  ex- 


hausted by  heavy  crops,  and  then,  by  the  law 
of  extremes,  puts  forth  weak  and  puny  herbage 
for  a  season. 

Perhaps  the  outcry  now  and  then  almost  uni- 
versally made  by  vexed  critics,  that  the  springs 
of  poesy  are  dried  up,  that  they  (the  unhappy 
critics)  live  in  an  unpoetical  age,  and  so  on,  arises 
just  at  those  times  when  the  influence  of  a  certain 
school  of  poets  begins  to  tire — ^when  the  poetical 
taste  of  the  people  is  in  process  of  change,  or  lies 
fallow.  We  have  just  read,  in  a  respectable  and 
well-conducted  journal,  that  "  in  the  present  day 
it  is  useless  to  expect  a  poem  of  any  great  merit." 
In  fact,  Campbell,  Southey,  Byron,  "Wordswortli, 
(who  had  to  "  boo,  boo  "  his  productions  through 
a  large  portion  of  his  own  generation  before  the 
populace  were  ready  to  receive  them),  Scott, 
Moore,  Coleridge,  and  all  the  minor  lights  that 
shone  among  these  stars  in  one  Armament,  are 
set.  The  crop  «  in ;  we  have  it  in  gamer  for 
present  and  future  food.  These  men,  their  chief 
productions  being  issued  at  the  same  point  of 
time,  and  falling  away  without  leaving  a  single 
working  contemporary,  or  one  successor  of  their 
school,  constituted  by  their  aggregation  and  ful- 
filled by  their  decease  a  poetical  era.  The  kindred 
nature  of  their  genius,  however,  would  be  sufilcicnt 
to  mark  the  day  in  which  they  flourished  and 
passed  away.  Their  poems  are,  indeed,  diverse 
enough  (so  the  actions  and  performances  of  any 
single  life  are  diverse  enough) ;  but  they  are  all 
stamped  with  the  seal  of  one  age,  and  are  almost 
equally  acceptable  to  one  taste.  It  strengthens 
this  assertion  that  Shelley  and  Keats  belonged  to 
a  somewhat  different  order.  Exceptions  prove 
the  rule;  and  these  men  represented  what  we 
dare  to  call  an  unorthodox  (though  strong)  mi- 
nority in  the  parliament  of  taste ;  as  the  proportion 
as  well  as  the  character  of  their  popularity,  then 
and  now,  testifies.  They  are  not  nearly  so  generally 
admired  as  their  compeers ;  but  when  admired,  it 
is  not  as  minor  poete  of  the  time  in  which  tliey 
appeared,  but  with  a  preference  sufficiently  dis- 
tinct to  mark  it  as  such.  The  terms  "  orthodox" 
and  heterodox,  however,  are  purely  convertible  in 
the  vocabulary  of  time;  and  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  either  Keats  or  Shelley  will  always 
hold  so  unorthodox  a  position  among  the  poets ; 
indeed,  we  believe  that  the  disembodied  ghost  of 
one  of  those  poets  may  now  cheer  his  fate  in 
Hades  with  a  better  grounded  expectation  of 
popularity  than  ever  enlivened  its  earthly  taber- 
nacle. It  was  the  fashion  to  decry  Pope  for  a 
long  series  of  years  subsequent  to  his  decease ; 
a  fact  which  may  be  accounted  for,  not  only  in 
this  instance  but  in  all  others,  by  the  multitude 
of  profound  imitators  who  troop  upon  the  heels 
of  every  original  writer,  and  weary  the  ears  of 
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the  world  by  the  "  soimd  and  fiiry  **  of  their 
echoings. 

Happy  are  we,  however  (or  so  it  seems  to  us), 
to  be  attended  through  this  sad  yalley  by  a  man 
who,  while  he  knew  the  faces  of  many  poets  of 
the  galaxy  now  caught  up  to  the  heavens  of  classic 
song,  may  be  found  to  have  furnished  us  with  the 
keynote  of  singers  yet  unfledged.  "We  allude 
(journalists  always  "allude")  to  Alfred  Tenny- 
son, a  man,  calm  as  he  seems,  who  possesses  more 
of  the  real  poetical  furor  than  any  writer  yet 
mentioned  in  this  paper,  if  (doubtfully)  we  except 
George  Lord  Byron,*  whom  passion  pieced  out. 
There  is  yet  another  man  whose  influence  has 
told  and  threatens  to  tell — ^Browning.  Mix  these 
men,  allow  for  idiosyncracy,  youth,  some  origi- 
nality, and  the  fore-cast  influences  of  a  condition 
of  popular  mind  yet  undeveloped,  and  we  have, 
for  precipitation,  Alexander  Smith  and  Sidney 
Yendys,  perhaps. 

To  prove,  or  to  attempt  to  prove,  this  position, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  enter  upon  an  analysis 
(jonmaHsts  always  enter  upon  an  analysis)  of  the 
works  of  Tennyson  and  Browning.  This  a  fero- 
cious Editor,  but  extremely  gentle  man,  has  for- 
bidden by  prescription  of  limit ;  but,  as  on  this 
occasion  vre  submit  especially  to  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  poets,  the  necessity  of  arous- 
ing a  denned  lion  does  not  peremptorily  appear. 
The  peculiarities  of  both  Browning  and  Tennyson, 
or  rather  their  styles,  are  sufficiently  marked  to 
impress  even  careless  readers.  We  have  all  been 
caught  by  the  soft  brooding  abstraction  of  the 
latter — ^poetry  crooning  the  simplest  words,  a 
rivulet  careless  of  any  strict  path,  but  singing  its 
own  sweefc  tunes  as  it  wanders  at  its  own  sweet 
will.  The  march  of  rhythm,  the  pomp  of  sound, 
the  polish,  and  glitter,  and  sweet  tintinabulous 
jangle  of  v^ords,  are  seldom  known  in  his  poems ; 
but  these  virtues,  as  in  some  of  Pope's  lines 
and  ''LUla  Bookh,"  often  compound  for  the  lack 
of  poetic  insight  and  the  fire  divine.  "Lalla 
Bookh  "  is  an  especial  instance  of  the  distinction 
we  wish  to  point.  Slight  investigation  proves  it 
to  be  the  most  exquisitely  pleasing  composition, 
and  the  most  exquisitely  meretricious  poem,  that 
ever  obtained  so  wide,  or  nearly  so  wide,  a  popu- 
larity. Melody  there  is  in  it  enough  to  make 
two  poems  of  its  extent  melodious ;  but,  in  our 
deliberate  opinion,  not  so  much  of  the  real  afflatus 
as  exists  in  Coleridge's  little  love-poem  of  "  Ge- 
nevieve." For  there  are  two  kinds  of  melody  in 
true  poetry,  of  which  that  which  pleases  the 
ear  is  lowest  and  least.  Perfumes  make  melody 
to  one  sense,  music  to  another ;  and  mere  poetical 
ideas  contain  a  certain  subtle  concord  of  essential 
truth  and  essential  beauty,  which,  most  like  per- 


*  And  (certainly)  Bums.  Bums  we  should  say,  and 
not  so  parenthetically  as  this,  desen^es  to  be  excepted 
bom  the  category  of  those  among  whom  heJived.  He 
▼as  in  ail  points  the  comipUteH  poet,  we  believe,  of  the 
century.  He,  of  all  others,  was  most  emphatically  in- 
fpircd.  An  immediate  "  'prentice,**  directly  "  bound  *'  to 
nature,  his  genius  borrowed  no  illumination  from  Latin 
verses ;  he  Atands  out,  in  relation  to  nature  and  man, 
as  distinctly  as  George  Herbert  stands  to  God  anj  man. 


fiime  in  its  character,  and  most  like  music  in  its 
effect,  stirs  divine  mind  with  an  emotion  best  un- 
derstood as  its  appreciation  of  melody :  the  con- 
sonant  melody  of  Truth  and  Beauty,  l^ow, 
though  it  may  be  true  that  the  pleasures  of  the 
sense  may  combine  with  or  add  to  the  pleasures 
of  the  mind  (whose  chief  delights  are  all  apart 
torn  sense),  the  nature  of  these  pleasures  is  radi- 
cally distinct  —  often  opposed  j  and  in  so  much 
as  mind  is  nobler  than  sense,  by  so  much  are 
poems  ignoble  which  lead  the  public  by  the  ear, 
and  those  poets  injudicious  who  pour  forth  their 
ideas  loaded  and  lost  in  all  the  tricks  of  elegance. 
It  is  possible  to  set  your  jewel  in  too  much  gold, 
and  to  invest  poetry  in  wrappings  of  harmony  too 
complex  and  refined.  Harmonious  language,  in- 
deed, is  necessary  for  its  due  conveyance.  The 
noblest  poem  in  the  world  must  be,  what  the  no- 
blest thing  in  the  world  is :  a  beautiM  soul  in  a 
beautiful  body.  But  beware  how  the  body  be 
beautiful:  beware  that  it  be  not  of  that  kind 
which  blushes  upon  boxes  of  Erench  plums. 
These  may  be  called  the  morals  of  poetry ;  good 
morals  is  a  medal  which  has  its  reverse  in  a  cant- 
ing imitation ;  as  we  may  presently  have  occasion 
to  repeat. 

Mr.  Tennyson,  it  appears  to  us,  writes  upon 
such  a  morale  nature^.  His  verse  is  always 
more  grateful,  more  melodious  to  the  mind  than 
to  the  ear.  It  does  not  bear  recitation  by  a  man 
of  little  feeling  or  sympathy;  while  some  of  the 
works  of  some  poets  we  could  name  would  sound 
very  well  from  a  machine,  if  any  new  Babbage 
could  give  a  machine  voice.  He  usually  writes 
with  harmony,  always  with  freshness,  to  use  an 
inharmonious  word.  But  sometimes  he  does  not 
write  with  (constructive)  harmony ;  a  peculiarity 
to  which  we  now  return.  The  muse  of  Tennyson 
not  unfrequently  loosens  her  zone,  breaks  away 
from  the  strict  and  classic  rules  of  art,  and  goes 
rambling  along  excursive  lines  of  verse  in  sweet 
savage  ballad  fashion ;  and  for  her  pains,  for  the 
very  lack  of  an  artificial  manner,  has  in  some 
places  earned  for  herself  the  reputation  of  that 
lady  who,  in  Dresden  shepherdess  attire,  went  to 
make  hay  in  Holland  Park  to  captivate  the  heart 
(the  heart !)  of  a  Distinguished  Personage.  The 
critics  could  not  believe  in  natural  simplicity, 
and  were  little  less  captivated  than  the  Distin- 
guished Personage  with  the  Dresden  shep- 
herdess ;  and  we  still  hear  of  Tennyson's  affecta- 
tion. Nevertheless,  Tennyson  is  now  imitated  on  all 
hands  by  poetasters,  and  the  influence  of  his 
writing  is  still  more  plain  upon  the  pages  of  those 
who  pretend  to  more  than  the  one  poor  talent  of 
the  poetaster. 

But  before  we  mention  how  and  how  far,  we 
should  advert  to  Browning,  the  influence  of  whose 
peculiar  style  (it  seems  to  us)  is  even  more 
strongly  marked,  if  less  real,  than  Tennyson's. 
Browning  is  a  vigorous  departure  from  classic 
rule,  if  we  take  MUton,  Pope,  Dryden,  and  our 
classic  poets  as  the  English  standard.  More  than 
that,  his  style  may  be  justly  called  not  merely 
departure,  but  perversion;  but  whether  those 
compositions  of  Tennyson's  which,  among  many 
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more  r^;nlar,  hare  stamped  his  manner  to  the 
public  mind,  do  not  contaiii  an  equal  porversiou  of 
poetio  principle,  is  a  question  which  Mr.  Browning 
might  plausibly  answer  in  the  affirmatiYe.  In 
fact,  if  they  sin,  they  both  sin  by  the  same  rule. 
Por  there  are  various  ways  of  sitting  down  to 
write  a  poem.  Let  us  imagine  the  Milton  manner, 
as  one  example.  Here  was  a  poet  whose  inspira- 
tion burned  with  steady  flame,  and  burned  at  all 
times.  Se  sits  down  xmder  the  dignity  of  a 
crown  that  sits  always,  and  always  ^Aw«,  upon  his 
forehead;  quietly  lus  genius  gathers  its  robes 
together  apart  from  i^e  touch  of  men,  soimds  its 
loud  sonorous  lyre,  and  in  grave  good  verse 
proceeds.  Mr.  Pope*s  poetics  are  quite  different. 
His  is  a  conscious  genius,  a  piquant  genius  and 
weU-bred;  a  genius  that  could  no  more  ** stand" 
a  halting  line  or  inelegant  metaphor  than  Brum- 
mel  could  stand  green  peas.  Pope  may  have 
written  in  a  nightcap  and  gown — it  is  indisputa- 
ble ;  but  his  genius  certainly  never  warranted  the 
step  till  it  had  accomplished  its  cravat.  The 
prosiest  of  imagmations  enables  us  to  see  the 
flgure  of  that  genius  (and  we  do  not  dispute  its 
greatness — it  was  only  too  great  for  the  man) 
prompting  the  poet  as  he  sits:  it  lounges  grace- 
tiilly  on  the  back  of  his  chair,  tapping  spirituelle 
boots  with  a  sword.  Nor  can  it  be  said  with  com- 
plete truth  that  the  difference  of  manner  arises 
from  the  difference  of  matter ;  for  wc  sec  Milton 
writing  Tetrachordon  sonnete  and  the  "  Allegro  " 
with  the  same  grave,  grand  demeanour,  and  Pope 
treating  sublime  subjects  with  the  same  exquisite 
air.  That  the  difference  of  the  times  accounts  to 
a  great  extent  for  the  difference  in  manner,  is 
what  from  the  first  paragraphs  of  this  paper  it 
wiU  be  seen  we  very  willingly  concede  :  no  other 
age  but  that  which  produced  the  wonderful  army 
called  Cromwell's  could  have  produced  Milton — 
nor  other  but  the  Walpole  era  could  have  produced 
Pope ;  but  the  same  ages  vis^'d  other  poets  who 
wrote  worse,  and  better ;  if  grand  or  harmonious 
simplicity  be  good  in  poetical  composition. 

We  mention  these  instances  of  poetical  de- 
meanour, however,  to  illustrate  a  third,'  which 
we  suggest  is  radically  the  same  in  two  writers  of 
distinct  personnel — Tennyson  and  Browning ;  and 
to  that  we  call  attention  to  illustrate  the  promise 
of  (perhaps)  the  dawning  school  of  poetry.  These 
latter  authors,  though  abstract  poetical  inspiration 
is  as  truly  identical  in  all  men  and  ages  as  mind 
itself,  have  a  manner  distinct  as  the  antipodes  from 
that  of  either  Milton  or  Pope.  The  mighty  genius 
of  the  former  was  contained  in,  and  controlled  by, 
the  man — ^for  the  man  was  great,  and  a  leader  in 
a  great  historic  time :  the  vintage  of  three  thou- 
sand years  in  a  vase  magnificent,  and  containing 
it  by  sheer  capacity.  The  large  genius  of  the 
latter  was  not  so  much  contained  in  the  man ; 
better  speaking,  he  only  knew  the  springs  of  it,  and 
fetched  and  carried ;  not,  however,  witii  self-con- 
trol so  much  as  at  the  influence  of  a  time  not  his- 
torically great,  in  which  he  was  a  follower.  He 
was  not  a  great  man ;  judging  him  by  the  place 
his  poems  have  assigned  to  him  in  the  Pantheon 
of  our  mighty  British  intellects,  we  deliberately 


believe  bim  to  have  be^i  rather  a  tiinall  man,  a 
fact  which  will  ever  peep  through.  Instance  Shak- 
speare,  who  always  seems  greater  than  his  poems; 
at  his  best  he  seems  little  to  himsdif ;  to  this  day 
he  dispenses  sublimest  poetry  to  the  empire  as 
Pater  Pamilias  your  neighbour  dispenses  cates  to 
his  children.  If  the  same  thing  cannot  be  said 
o£  the  author  of  '^  Paradise  Lost,"  it  is  because 
his  was  a  theme  which  no  man  can  tower  over. 
In  greater  men  than  either  or  any,  and  in  smaller 
(for  extremes  meet  and  prove  each  other),  the  case 
is  totally  different.  If  it  be  objected  to  what  we 
have  suggested  with  regard  to  Skakspeare  that 
the  unparalleled  greatness  of  his  peculiar  inspira- 
tions inspires  the  notion  of  unfathomed  greatness, 
we  refer,  in  real  and  profound  humility,  to  David, 
Isaiah,  and  the  writer  of  the  Book  of  Job.  Here 
we  see  inspiration  high  above  the  highest  coming 
through  men,  and  leaving  its  mere  savour  upon 
them,  like  wine  upon  the  wine-fats;  by  which, 
still  humbly  and  with  wide  differences,  let  us  esti- 
mate Milton.  And  to  go  to  extremes  (for  here 
anything  below  Isaiah  is  an  extreme),  Herbert, 
often  Herrick,  and  the  author  of  ''Ossian's 
Poems, '^  have  been  and  have  done  the  same,  and 
such  are  Tennyson  and  Browning  now.* 

These  men  allow  their  muse  to  run.  She  sings 
through  them,  and  they  let  her  sing  as  she  lists. 
This  we  meant  when  speaking  of  the  savage 
ballad  fashion ;  a  fashion  that  might  well  return, 
with  a  9impU  muse.  Tennyson's  is  so  simple, 
and  therefore  beautiful :  peace  to  Tennyson — let 
him  live!  Browning's  is  not  so  simple;  it  is 
more  philosophical  and  metaphysical,  transcen- 
dental and  German ;  and,  adopting  the  same 
method  as  Tennyson,  he  straightway  arrives  at  a 
different  result,  and  falls  into  the  cloudy  and 
obscure.  He  too,  to  repeat  an  inelegant  phrase, 
allows  his  muse  to  run.  The  thoughts,  the  ideas, 
that  pour  into  his  mind,  he  at  once  pours  out 
again,  unembellished,  unpolished,  in  the  very 
language  in  which  they  flrat  occur  to  him.  Now 
any  poet  or  rhetorical  writer  will  admit  that 
the  finest  and  most  original  passages  in  his 
productions  are  those  which  so  occur,  uncalled 
for,  untried  for,  and  inspiring  a  feeling  of  wonder 
as  to  where  they  could  come  from.  And  when 
a  man  sits  down,  pen  at  hand,  to  get  rid  of  such 
emotions  as  go  to  create  a  ''  Queen  of  the  May," 
most  safely,  most  w'isely,  may  ho  give  up  to  them, 
and  let  his  thoughts  free  like  a  rivulet — now 
broad,  now  deep,  now  swift,  now  slow,  now 
bright,  now  darl^  embellishing  impediments  with 
silver  ripples,  rejecting  no  leaf  that  floats,  no  drop 
that  falls — to  the  broad  soa  of  mind  which  fills 
the  world,  and  ebbs  and  flows,  alas!  by  influence 
of  the  moon !  The  muse  has  here  both  interest 
and  instinct;    it  knows  the  short  path  through 


*  We  appeal  to  the  good  sense  or  the  oharity  of  out 
readers,  not  to  suppose  for  the  atomy  of  an  instant  that 
we  institute  any  but  the  lowest  comparisons  in  speaking 
of  Herbert,  Tennyson,  and  Isaiah  in  the  same  paragraph. 
It  is  unfortonate  for  the  times  that  we  oro  cow^eUed  to 
make  such  an  appeal,  but  we  feel  obliged  (by  the  condi* 
tion  of  the  times)  to  do  so. 
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forests  of  words;  let  the  poet  give  up  the  reins, 
trust,  and  all  shall  be  well. 

It  is  different,  however,  when  the  doud  conies 
down  to  the  poet,  as  is  usaal  with  Tennyson, 
instead  of  the  poet  going  up  to  the  clouds,  as  too 
often  with  Browning.  Every  language  naturally 
possesses  stronger  elements  of  simplicity  than 
of  didactic  or  imposing  grandeur;  for  the  one 
the  only  difficulty  seems  to  be  that  it  is  too  near 
at  hand;  for  the  other  search  and  choice  must 
be  made,  and  the  man  must  be  fMed  by  idiosyn- 
cracy  and  education  for  search  and  choice. 
What,  however,  would  become  of  the  philosopher 
Tv-ho  allowed  his  muse  to  gambol  with  loosened 
2one  ?  What  would  have  become  of  Milton  had 
he  done  so  ?  The  answer  has  been  made.  It 
was  made  in  the  latter  life — and  conversation — 
of  one  who  immediately  illustrates  the  gist  of 
oxir  remark,  the  poet  Coleridge ;  as  declared  by 
a  deep-seeing  man,  himself  a  babbler  of  strange 
ntterances,  Thomas  Carlyle.     Hear  him. 

**I  have  heard  Coleridge  talk,  with  eager 
musieal  energy,  two  stricken  hours,  his  face  ra- 
diant and  moist,  and  commimicate  no  meaning 
whatsoever  to  any  individual  of  his  hearers.  .  .  . 
.  .  .  His  talk,  alas !  loved  to  wander  at  its  own 
sweet  will,  and  make  its  auditor,  and  his  claims 
and  humble  wishes,  a  mere  passive  bucket  for 

itself! He  had  not  the  least  talent  for 

explaining  to  others  anything  unknown  to  them ; 
and  you  swam  and  fluttered  in  the  mistiest,  wide, 
unintelligible  deluge  of  things,  for  most  part  in 
a  rather  profitless,  xmcomfortable  manner.  Glo- 
rions  islets,  too,  I  have  seen  rise  out  of  the 
haze,  but  they  were  few,  and  soon  swallowed  in 
the  general  element  again.*' 

Such  is  the  poet-plulosopher  whose  "  talk  loves 
to  wander  at  its  own  sweet  will ;"  so  toils  he, 
with  '^  face  radiant  and  moist,"  and  such  the  effect 
he  makes  upon  the  listening  world.  Clearly,  it  is 
not  good  for  the  didactic  philosopher-poet  so  to 
talk.  The  ballad-poet  may  do  so,  and  write 
"  Genevieves"  and  "Ancient  Mariners,"  with  in- 
finity of  beauty  and  power;  but  if  he  must  philo- 
sophise, if  he  will  treat  of  "sum — ^m — ^mject" 
and  "om — m — ^mjeot,"  he  should  rather  choose 
the  manner  of  Pope,  or  don  the  lion  skin  of 
Milton,  and  fill  it  if  he  can. 

If,  then,  the  rising  brood  of  poets  be  not  gene- 
rally cast  in  the  ballad-singing  mould,  and  their 
taste  and  the  taste  of  the  rising  "monster  with 
tmcounted  heads"  he  cast  in  that  mould,  it  seems 
to  ns  that  we  may  expect  a  strong  deterioration  in 
modem  British  poesy.  We  have  two  living 
instances  of  the  same  method ;  in  one  of  which  it 
does  not  prevent  occasional  obscuritieB  and  deplo- 
rabOities,  while  in  the  other  it  is  the  source  of 
frequent  derelictions  from  the  best  rules  and  the 
nomest  beauties  of  the  divine  art  of  song;  others, 
less  acknowledged  as  poets  because  later  in  the 
field,  go  to  show  that  the  influences  of  their  style 
have  been  felt  by  the  young  poetic  mind.  Mr. 
Alexander  Smith,  who  has  been  crowned  by  all  the 
critics,  whose  verse  has  been  likened  to  the  finest 
in  the  world,  and  to  whom  the  most  sceptical  of 
literati  look  as  to  a  new  star,  has  won  all  his 


•  laurels  by  a  bold  adoption  of  the  rule  we  indicated 
I  as  belonging  to  Tennyson,  and,  perhaps,  to  the  time. 
I  The  history,  ixispiration,  and  modus  operandi  of 
,  his  poem  are  as  plainly  and  as  frequently  stated 
I  upon  its  pages  as  his  similes  about  stars.  If  we 
I  may  believe  Bjrron,  who  on  this  head  we  indivi- 
I  dually  clearly  do  not,  it  was  some  such  history, 
some  such  inspiration,  which  drove  Atm  to  poetry: 
with,  however,  a  distinct  difference,  granted  the 
correctness  of  our  inferences.  It  has  been  said, 
upon  foundation  of  Byron  himself,  that  if  he  had 
had,  and  had  lost,  no  Mary,  the  English  language 
would  never  have  boasted  his  poems.  Now  we 
venture  to  speculate  the  notion  that  the  very  in- 
tense longing  for  some  Mary  to  lose  was  the  in- 
spiration of  the  "  Life  Drama."  That  is  a  state 
of  things  which  is  and  must  be  a  source  of  high 
excitement  to  a  young  man  of  keen  and  sensitive 
feeling ;  though  few  men,  young  or  old,  would 
acknowledge  to  such  a  strong  and  bitter  craving 
for  the  denied  luxury  of  the  love  of  one  among 
the  peerless,  which  we  conceive  to  have  been  the 
smelting-fire  of  Alexander  Smith's  poem.  With- 
out let  or  hindiunce,  however,  he  pours  out  the 
whole  full  flood,  fiery  and  exasperate,  of  hb 
emotions.  At  the  mere  conception  of  his  will  that 
they  should  take  form  of  speech,  they  fly  at 
once  into  boming,  luminous,  extravagant,  hetero- 
geneous crystals  of  speech,  and  are  so  transferred 
to  print,  with  no  farther  manipulation  than  that 
of  the  pen  and  the  press. 

His  poem  has  therefore  been  properly  called 
cometarv;  and  so  we  beg  to  suggest  it  will  be 
found,  m  other  senses  than  its  blaze  presents. 
We  may  best  illustrate  those  other  senses  by 
their  converse,  in  again  referring  to  Herbert, 
Herrick,  Tennyson,  and  those  other  poets  who 
have  also  printed  their  ideas  direct.  Their  pro- 
ductions are  not  cometary,  but,  as  it  were,  so  many 
Milky  Ways.  In  perusing  them  one  is  uncon- 
scious that  their  soft  light  is  made  by  dense  and 
multitudinous  stars.  The  stars  are  hid  ;  the 
broad  soft  glow  is  seen  alouQ;  but  stLLl  there 
are  real,  distinct,  and  ponderable  stars,  only  so 
many  and  so  modest.  Cometary  blazes,  brighter 
and  more  original  as  they  are,  have  a  different 
origin  and  nature.  Stars,  planets  even,  may  be 
seen  in  '  them — that  is  to  say,  through  them ; 
shining  with  a  strange  colour.  For  comets  are 
said,  with  the  utmost  show  of  proof,  to  be  mere 
illuminated  mists;  and  in  that  view  a  cometary 
poem  loses  much  of  its  interest  and  all  its  solidity. 
It  behoves  Alexander  Smith,  then,  to  disprove 
the  praise  of  his  calumniators  in  this  regard; 
to  do  which  with  perfect  satisfaction  to  fature 
generations,  who  can  not  be  amazed  by  his  flrst 
appearance,  he  must  not,  we  deliberately  believe, 
simply  arg^e  fh>m  the  "Life  Drama,"  but  write 
a  poem  very  much  unlike  it.  We  rely  upon  it 
that  the  more  particular  and  calmer  judgment 
of  the  poet's  Mends  will  direct  them  also  towards 
this  belief. 

Needing  space  to  argue  all  its  articles  in  a  gene- 
ral review  like  the  present,  it  may  be  necessary  at 
least  to  indicate  them  for  the  reader's  remembrance 
in  his  next  perusal  of  Mr.  Smith's  volumes,  if  he 
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(the  reader — or  even  the  poet  himself  it  may  be 
permitted  us  to  hope)  have  them  not  already  in 
mind.  First :  fine  frenzy,  and  a  fine  frenzied 
boldness  in  enouncing  it,  do  not  wholly  constitute 
a  poet.  Second :  the  passions  of  love,  as  exhi- 
bited, and  almost  solely  exhibited,  in  the  "  Life 
Drama,"  a/re  an  illiuninated  cometary  mist ;  through 
Tvhich  it  would  not  be  altogether  disingenuous  to 
say  Mr.  Smith's  everlasting  stars  are  made  to  shine 
with  a  strange  colour.  The  enthusiasm  of  these 
passions,  with  all  the  breadth  it  here  presents,  is 
the  common  property  of  youth  of  both  sexes : 
largely  requiring  animal  spirits  to  foster,  needing 
no  poetical  insight  to  perceive,  and  a  mere  know- 
ledge of  the  uses  of  langutige  to  pourtray.  Nay, 
there  is  another  requisite,  abandon;  and  this 
we  have  before  suggested,  is  the  great  gun  with 
which  Mr.  Smith  has  stormed  the  town.  Already 
has  it  been  remarked  in  this  Magazine,  that  while 
the  passions  of  love,  being  the  strongest  and  the 
most  universal,  naturally  afford  themes  which 
command  the  most  universal  applause,  they  are 
also  those  which  most  easily  and  most  felici- 
tously work  into  poetical  language.  It  needs 
only  the  feeblest  efforts  of  a  sufficiency  bold  genius 
to  invest  them  with  brilliant  tints  of  metaphor, 
and  to  clothe  in  wordy  cloth  of  gold.  Universally 
experienced,  and  in  nearly  equal  degree  in  the 
greater  number  of  minds,  they  are  universally  ap- 
preciated; no  extravagance,  if  it  be  only  gor- 
geously conveyed,  but  what,  in  connexion  with 
them,  has  been  felt,  is  to  be  tolerated,  or  at  least  is 
lai^ely  recognised.  In  short,  they  are  emphati- 
cally, and  without  any  exception,  the  lowest 
themes  upon  which  genius  can  exercise  itself,  and 
the  themes  upon  which  the  lowest  genius  may 
exercise  to  the  greatest  advantage.  Nota  hen^  : 
"We  speak  of  the  passions  of  love. 

We  hope,  nevertheless,  not  to  be  understood  as 
conveying  any  considerable  derogation  from  Mr. 
Smith's  repute.  If,  however,  that  author  wishes 
to  take  rank  as  a  poet  in  the  nation  which  has 
produced  the  finest  poems  of  the  Christian  era,  or, 
OS  some  credible  men  assert,  of  all  eras,  he  must 
be  content  to  bo  judged  by  a  high  standard. 
With  such  possessions  as  the  works  of  William 
Shakspeare  and  the  ''Paradise  Lost"  of  John 
Milton,  wo  have  a  right  to  expect  ^reat  poets  and 
to  accept  none  other.  Now,  Mr.  Smith  has  been 
called  on  all  hands,  and  in  unmeasured,  sometimes 
unmeasurable  terms,  a  great  poet ;  and  as  a  man 
of  such  pretensions  we  speak  of  him.  Courage, 
talent,  many  and  strong  indications  of  original 
genius  are  attributes  undeniably  his.  While  con- 
scious of  many  weaknesses,  arising  (perhaps)  from 
excessive  but  as  yet  indiscriminative  strength,  and 
of  several  flagrant  vulgarisms,  we  plead  deep  ad- 
miration for  many  passages  of  extreme  excellence. 
Pitful  splendours,  and,  it  may  appositely  be  added, 
splendours  of  extravagance,  have  not,  however, 
made  Fuseli  to  rank  even  as  a  second-rate  artist ; 
and  to  select  a  few  beautiful  ''bits"  in  a  picture 
and  judge  frx>m  them,  is  as  injudicious  as  to 
choose  as  many  fine  passages  from  a  poem,  and 
judge  from  them  also.  It  is  the  great  broad 
impress  of  superiority,  be  it  of  the  softest  or 


of  the  brightest,  which  distinguishes  genius. 
Let  us  again  say  that  we  speak,  not  in  re- 
ference to  what  Mr.  Smith  may  indicate  him- 
self to  be,  but  to  his  work,  and  what  that  has 
been  pronounced  to  be.  We  believe,  with  others, 
that  there  is  an  equal  chance  of  his  ultimately 
proving  the  greatest  poet  we  have  been  blessed 
with  for  a  hundred  years ;  and  it  might  be  more 
than  an  equal  chance  if  the  great  applause  be- 
stowed upon  the  "  Life- Drama"  were  not  calcu- 
lated to  confirm  him  in  Life  Dramas.  ^\lien  John 
Keats  first  appeared,  he  evinced  as  many  signs  of 
excellence  as  Alexander  Smith,  and  promised  fuUy 
as  much.  At  least  as  many  and  as  beautiful  pas- 
sages might  be  selected  from  his  writings.  Smith 
is  young,  and  Keats  was  young.  In  the  latter 
was  exhibited  a  certain  kind  of  diseased  softness; 
never  recovering  from  that,  he  disappointed  all 
men.  In  the  fi)rmer,  we  are  bold  to  say,  exiBt 
as  pregnant  signals  of  an  opposite  disease,  diseased 
force ;  and  if  ?ie  does  not  recover  from  that,  if,  on 
the  contrary,  it  extends,  as  most  disease  by  long 
standing  does,  we  believe  that  he  likewise 
will  disappoint  all  men.  Keats's  malady  of 
softness  was  aggravated  by  attrition  and  the 
solvent  acids  of  criticism;  Smith's  malady  of 
force  has  at  least  the  best  chance  of  being 
aggravated  by  the  unkind  kindness  of  some 
who  forget  how  great  a  man  should  be  before 
they  institute  comparisons  to  Shakspeare.  On 
these  heads  we  await  with  anxious  interest  the 
next  work  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Alexander  Smith, 
and  till  then  say  no  more  of  him.  We  must 
refer,  however,  to  the  beautiful  little  ballad  about 
Clari  as  a  salient  instance  of  the  Tennyson 
manner. 

There  is  yet  another  portent  upon  the  poetical 
horizon,  in  the  person  of  Sydney  Tendys,  whose 
late  poem  figures  at  the  head  of  this  paper. 
Whatever  connexion  he  may  have  with  the  re- 
marks that  have  gone  before  may  be  expressed  in  a 
more  particular  criticism  of  "Balder,"  Part  I. 
This  poem,  fortunately,  has  not  been  received  so 
well  by  the  critics  as  the  "Eoman."  It  has  even 
been  treated  with  that  poignaijit  ridicule  which  is 
so  much  easier  than  thoughtful  criticism,  and 
which,  unhappily,  may  be  as  easily  converted 
to  the  subversion  of  excellence  as  of  mediocrity. 
Very  capital  jests  have  been  aimed  at  Holy  Writ, 
and  with  very  capital  effect  in  the  slaughter  of 
righteousness  and  common  sense.  It  must  honestly 
be  conceded,  however,  that  the  author  of  "Balder" 
(it  pains  one's  elbow  to  write  Sydney  Yendys)  has 
rendered  himself  a  fair  object  to  "  make  game  " 
of;  and  he  has  done  so,  first,  by  a  most  unhappy 
theme  unhappily  constructed,  and  second,  by  fol- 
lowing the  same  abandoned  method  of  diction 
which  has  rendered  Smith  famous  and  Browning 
obscure.  He  has  fallen  into  the  error  we  have 
pointed  out,  of  writing  philosophy  as  if  it  were  a 
natural  intuition  or  passion ;  or  a  thing  like  na- 
ture, to  be  indicated,  imaged,  and  metaphored  at 
a  poet's  fancy. 

First,  however,  of  the  story.  It  is  cast  in 
a  dramatic  form,  and  opens  with  the  introduo* 
tion  of  Balder,  profound  poet-philosopher,  who 
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has  nearly  completed  a  tremendous  work  of 
writing,  the  fdture  effect  of  which  upon  the 
whole  world  of  men  is  described  in  terms  of  mere 
frenzied  extravagance.  Such  gross  egotism  as  he 
Tamits  is  very  inimical  in  a  hero  —  he  being 
always  supposed  to  be  the  ideal  of  his  creator. 
It  impresses  the  mind  with  the  idea  (right  or 
wrong)  that  the  author  must  be  so  familiar  with 
the  feeling  as  to  be  insensible  of  it.  Balder' s 
soliloquies  upon  abstruse  subjects  connected  with 
his  grand  poem  extend  page  after  page,  page  after 
page,  with  only  a  few  interruptions ;  and  these 
soliloquies  we  are  compelled  to  describe  generally 
as  nonsense  barely  mitigated  and  altogether  un- 
musical :  Bslder-dashf  in  fact.  This  is  especially 
the  case  With  the  specimens  Balder  sometimes 
recites  from  his  work ;  which  being  pitched  in  yet 
higher  regions  of  philosophy  (alas  so  to  use  the 
word !)  than  the  soliloqaies,  are  so  much  the  far- 
ther lost  in  unmelodious  confusions  and  inextrica- 
hilities,  their  meaning  so  miich  the  more  beauti- 
fiillj  less.  To  say  nothing  of  small  particular 
hvlis,  such  as 

Ye  floors,  in  whose  black  oak 

The  straitened  hamadryad  lives  and  groans, 

which;  so  far  from  being  poetical,  is  a  reduction 
of  poetry  under  false  pretences  of  fanQj  and 
euphony,*  there  occur  several  pretty  but  quite 
inapphcable  similes,  many  interminable  sentences, 
numerous  perversions  of  grammatical  rule  and 
the  sense  of  words ;  while,  unfortunately,  these 
faults  are  tlie  only  points  that  strike  the  beholder 
(without  pledging  ourselves  to  "  reader ")  amid 
the  looming  void.  It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to 
illustrate  aU  these  faults  in  any  single  extract; 
wo  yet  feel  bound  to  supply  one  quotation,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  exaggeration. 
And  with  the  same  purpose  we  choose  the  first 
and  not  the  worst  page : — 

To-morrow  I  count  thirty  years  save  one. 

Ye  grey  stones 

Of  this  old  tower  gloomy  and  ru96ous, 

Wherein  I  make  mine  eyrie  as  an  eagle 

Among  the  rocks :  stones,  valley,  mountains,  trees, 

In  which  I  dwell  content  as  in  a  nest 

Of  Beauty, — comprehended  less  by  more — 

Or  above  which  I  rise  as  a  ^reat  ghost 

Out  of  its  mortal  hull ;  vale,  mountain,  trees, 

And  stones  of  home,  which  as  in  some  old  tale 

0*  the  East  keeps  interchange  of  prodigies 

With  me,  and  now  contain  me  and  anon 

Are  stomached  by  mine  hunger,  unappeased 

That  sucks  creation  down,  and  o*er  the  void 

Still  gapes  for  more ;  ye  whom  I  love  and  fear 

And  worship,  or  i'  the  hollow  of  my  hand 

Throw  like  a  grain  of  incense  up  to  heaven, 

Tell  me  your  secrets  !    That  ye  have  a  heart 

I  know ;  but  can  ibbeat  for  such  as  I  ? 

Or  do  I  unbeheld  behold  the  fair 

\  To  bring  the  hamadryads  under  the  plane  of  the 
carpenter  is  surely  bathos,  if  the  author  does  not  mean 
to  poke  fun  at  them.  If  so,  he  ought  to  have  extended 
bis  idea,  we  think.  Indeed,  there  is  real  injustice  in 
confining  reference  to  the  "  straitened  hamadiyads " 
of  the  floor,  who  certainly  cannot  have  so  great  a  claim 
npon  the  public  sympathy  as  the  curly  hamadryads  who 
live  and  groan  in  the  shavings.  Whoo-eu-isht !  a  ha- 
madryad's ear  is  off !  Whoo-eu-isht !  her  nose  is  lost  for 
CTer!    There  is  something  serious  in  that,  though. 


And  answering  mystery  of  your  countenance 
Passionate  with  rains  and  sunshine,  and,  unheard, 
Have  audience  of  your  voices,  but  as  one 
Who  in  a  temple  passes  imrespect 
Between  the  kneeling  suppliant  and  the  saint, 
Meeting  the  uplifted  face  and  the  rapt  eyes 
That  look  beyond  ?    Am  I  but  as  a  fly 
Touching  the  vestal  beauties  of  a  maid 
Unchidden  ;  intimate  but  by  how  much 
Inferior  ? 

To  find  the  real  value  of  the  above,  run  it  all  on 
as  a  prose  paragraph,  and  read  it  as  such,  in  a 
sober  spirit ;  a  plan  we  adopt  in  the  following 
passage : — 

Am  I  one  and  every  one,  either  and  all  ?  The  innu- 
merable race  my  Past;  these  myriad-faced  men  my 
hours  ?  What !  have  I  flUed  the  earth  and  knew  it  not  ? 
Why  not?  How  other?  Am  I  not  immortal?  and  if 
immortal  now,  immortal  then ;  and  if  immortal  then, 
existent  now.    But  where  ? 

We  have  a  particular  objection  to  this  passage, 
strongly  suspecting  it  to  be  a  plagiarism.  The 
reader  may  most  probably  remember  an  almost 
exactly  similar  passage  in  Mr,  Dickens'  "Dombey 
and  Son."  It  occurs  in  the  nautical  demonstration 
of  Captain  Cuttle's  friend.  "  The  question  is, 
my  friends,  has  this  here  ship  foundered.  If  so, 
why  not?  How?  Do  I  say  so?  W)iAt\iV*  et  cetera. 
Certain  it  is,  at  any  rate,  that  the  author  of  a 
poem  containing  a  hundred  pages  of  such  matter 
as  the  above  (and  as  much  worse  as  better)  should 
not  be  surprised  at  the  adverse  delivery  of  critics 
in  a  sceptical  age. 

It  may  be  the  fact,  however,  that  there  is  really 
a  touch  of  art  in  the  bad  quality  of  the  previous 
portions  of  '*  Balder ;"  in  which  case  we  can  only 
deplore  that  the  poet  has  been  so  very  artful.  For 
(the  man)  Balder,  in  all  those  portions,  is  made 
to  declare  that  he  needs  yet  another  experience  to 
finish  his  great  work — the  experience  of  Death, 
which  he  has  never  seen.  But  Balder  has  a 
wife,  whose  songs  form  the  interruptions  to  his 
soliloquies  we  before  referred  to  (and  of  which 
we  will  speak  presently),  and  a  child.  Both  wife 
and  child  arc  neglected  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
great  work ;  again,  it  may  be  in  poetical  justice 
therefor  that  Balder's  poem  is  so  bad.  The 
child  sickens,  dies,  and  is  buried ;  and  then,  and 
not  till  then,  does  the  poem  "Balder"  become 
really  poetical.  From  that  period  it  abounds  in 
passages  which  are  almost  completely  beautiful ; 
and  stamp  the  uneuphonious  Sydney  Yendys  him- 
self, in  our  opinion,  a  man  of  deep  and  decided 
genius,  in  the  full  comprehension  of  that  abused 
word.  This  is  always  when  he  eschews  philosophy 
and  writes  of  nature;  which  if  he  will  always 
do,  and  be  industrious,  and  the  gods  let  him  live 
only  ten  years,  we  venture  to  stake  the  critical 
reputation  of  this  Magazine  upon  the  prediction 
that  he  will  prove  one  in  any  selection  of  ten 
great  British  poets ;  which  gives  little  more  than 
two  in  a  century.  There  is  no  disease  of  any 
kind  here ;  but  a  soimd,  healthy,  established  tone, 
which  excites  our  highest  hopes  and  expectations. 

The  shrieking  night, 
Down  from  the  haunted  and  mysterious  hills 
Comes  hlack  and  shuddering,  wrapped  about  with  snows. 
Like  a  starved  Kthiop  sheeted  from  the  grave, 
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is  one  of  several  quotations,  for  those  who  judge 
by  such,  which  may  already  stand  among  st^mdard 
beauties  of  the  poets.  But  it  is  not  in  passages, 
which  ai^ue  fitful  visits  from,  the  muse,  and 
sometimes,  from  the  eagerness  with  which  they 
are  penned,  evince  that  the  poet  is  rather  startled 
by  tiie  visitor,  that  indications  of  a  genius  worthy 
acceptation  in  the  tenth  century  of  this  nation's 
greatness  and  the  third  of  its  literary  preeminence 
should  be  sought.  Continuous  and  unstrained  ex- 
cellence properly  show  a  permanent  and  familiar 
residence  of  the  muse  in  a  writer's  mind ;  and 
this  must  fairly  be  attributed  to  the  author  of 
**  Balder,"  whatever  abuse  he  may  sometimes  put 
her  to.  When  he  writes  of  nature,  of  the  living 
to  the  living,  and  not  of  the  abstract  to  the  ab- 
stracted, he  often  writes  with  a  breadth  that 
stretches  to  the  utmost  horizon  of  the  subject,  and 
contains  it  all.  And  we  are  happy  to  perceive 
from  an  instance  in  the  earlier  sheets  of  this 
volume  that  he  does  not  consider  it  his  vocation 
to  ''boo -boo"  about  the  fields  and  the  stars,  the 
flowers  and  the  winds,  exclusively,  but  exercises 
a  discriminating  eye  for  mankind  as  it  is  and 
manners  as  they  are.  We  allude  to  the  song  of 
some  wandering  sailors,  which  occurs  in  striking 
contrast  to  every  other  portion  of  the  work,  and 
which  we  beg  leave  to  consider  quite  a  little  gem 
in  its  way.  We  give  it,  desiring  to  afford  the 
same  opportunity  of  contrast  to  our  readers — 

^'  How  many  ?  "  said  oar  good  captain. 

"  Twenty  sail  and  more." 

We  were  homeward  bound, 
Scudding  in  a  gale  with  our  jib  towards  the  Nore. 

Right  athwart  our  tack 

The  foe  came  thick  and  black, 
Like  hell-birds  and  foul  weather — ^you  might  count  them 
by  the  score. 

The  Betip  Jane  did  slack 

To  see  the  game  in  view, 
They  knew  the  union-jack 
And  the  tjTant's  flag  we  knew. 
Our  captain  shouted  **  Clear  the  decks,"  and  the  bo'stm's 
whistle  blew. 

Then  our  gallant  captain 
With  his  hand  he  seized  the  wheel, 
And  pointed  with  his  stump  to  the  middle  of  the  foe. 
"  Hurrah,  lads !     In  we  go !  " 
(You  should  hear  the  British  cheer, 
fore  and  aft.) 

**  There  are  twenty  sail,"  sang  he, 
Bat  little  Betsy  Jane  bobs  to  nothing  on  the  sea ! 
(You  should  hear  the  British  cheer, 
fore  and  aft.) 

The  foe  he  beats  to  quarters,  and  the  Bussian  bugles 

sound, 
And  the  litUe  Betsy  Jane  she  leaps  upon  the  sea. 
"  Port  and  starboard ! "  cried  our  captain — 
"  Pay  it  in,  my  hearts !  "  sang  he. 
"  We're  old  England's  sons, 
And  we'll  fight  for  her  to  day ! " 
(You  should  hear  the  British  cheer, 
fore  and  aft) 

•*  Fire  away ! " 
In  she  runs, 
And  her  guns 
Thunder  round. 

Exeunt  Bailors,  who  are  supposed  to  sing  out  of 


hearing.  There  is  not  a  single  inelegance  in  this 
song,  with  the  exception  of  the  curtness  of  the 
fourth  verse  perhaps,  which  is  not  a  grace  and  a 
gem  where  it  stands.  The  whole  song  is  thoroughly- 
characteristic.  Crude  and  rough  as  it  seems,  we 
regard  it  really  as  a  piece  of  art ;  for  it  speaks  the 
exact  language,  in  the  exact  spirit,  of  twenty 
thousand  Britii^  seamen.  Our  sea- songs  are  a 
distinct  literature,  requiring  no  slight  apprecia- 
tion of  character,  and  what  is  more,  strong  powers 
of  identification,  that  chief  mark  of  genius,  to 
excel  in.  And  when  an  author  couples  in  him- 
self the  production  of  so  excellent  a  specimen  of 
an  eccentric  literature,  hased  upon  eccentric  habits 
of  thought  and  expression,  with  verse  so  classic 
as  the  following,  we  think  the  re^er  will  absolve 
us  from  any  suspicion  of  exaggeration  in  the 
praise  we  have  accorded  to  the  author  of  "Balder." 
Dawn. 

Once  again 

The  heavens  forget  their  limits ;  pinions  bright 

O'er-passing  mix  the  ethereal  bounds  with  ours, 

And  winds  of  morning  lead  between  their  wings 

Ambrosial  odours  and  celestial  airs 

Warm  with  the  voices  of  a  better  world. 

Dew  to  the  early  grass,  Light  to  the  eyes, 

Brooks  to  the  murmuring  hills,  Spring  to  the  eartli, 

Sweet  winds  to  opening  flowers,  Mom  to  the  heart ! — 

But  more  than  dew  to  grass,  or  light  to  eyes, 

Or  brooks  to  murmuring  hills,  or  spring  to  earth, 

Or  winds  to  opening  flowers,  Mom  to  the  heart ! 

Once  more  to  live  is  to  be  happy.    Life 

With  backward-streaming  hair,  and  eyes  of  haste 

That  look  beyond  the  hills,  doth  urge  no  more 

Her  palpitating  feet.    Her  wild  hair  falls 

Soft  through  the  happy  light  upon  her  limbs ; 

She  turns  her  wondering  gaze  upon  herself 

Sweet  saying,  It  is  good ! 

The  feast  is  spread 

And  none  know  wherefore.    Wherefore ?  who  shall  ask? 

W]io  cannot  feast?    As  a  rich  bride  in  smiles 

And  blushes  for  her  much  bliss  eateth  not, 

And  seetli  that  they  sen^e  a  sacrament 

And  something  more  than  wine,  the  poet  sits ; 

^Vllile  Who  stood  glorious  at  the  shining  head 

Of  jubilee,  where  men  a  light  beheld 

And  he  a  presence,  clad  in  sounding  joy 

Moves  down  the  aisles. 

As  a  true  queen, 

In  whose  ennobling  eyes  her  lowliest  guosta 
Are  princes,  so  she  slow  descends  to  far 
Forgotten  places,  and,  with  her  mere  smile, 
Bights  tlie  unequal  board. 

It  would  be  easy  to  defile  a  host  of  Qilfillan-ex- 
travaganzas  around  a  half-dozen  such  passages  aa 
the  above,  which  is  considerably  damaged  in  its 
transfer  from  the  complete  picture ;  but,  unwilling 
to  assist  by  any  scruple  the  dissipation  of  litera- 
ture and  the  language  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  we  pre- 
fer leaving  them  in  their  own  health  and  strength 
for  the  appreciation  of  all  intelligent  readers.  We 
may  be  allowed  to  call  especial  attention  to  one 
instance,  at  page  148,  et  seq,  concerning  the  sun ; 
written  in  l^e  grand  old  Hebrew  style,  and  not 
unworthy  of  the  model. 

There  remains  one  other  point  to  mention,  and 
one  last  quotation  to  give,  and  the  characteristics 
of  the  poem,  we  hope,  will  be  sufficiently  clear* 
These  concern  the  portion  of  the  work  which  is 
Amy's,  the  wife  of  Balder;  consisting  chiefly  of 
certain  unrhymed  lyrics — a  direct  instance  of  the 
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Browning  style.     She  is  neglected  for  the  prose- 
cution of  her  husband's  studies ;  and  her  sorrow 
therefor^  and  for  the  sickness  and  death  of  her 
child,  are  told  in  fitfcd.  songs,  -which,  so  traly  are 
they  moulded  after  the  aforesaid  ''savage  ballad 
fashion/'  read  like  translations  of  Indian  songs. 
They  are  generally  in  the  form  of  a  wild  kind  of 
hhle  or  parable,  Indian-like,  and  often  as  striking 
^m  their  pathos  as  their  utter  simplicity.     No 
doubt  their  rude  form,  «»unrhymed  lyrics,  confers 
a  large  appearance  of  beauty  and  pathos,  now  and 
then,  where  it  really  exists  in  little.     Insensibly, 
we  judge  all  things  by  comparison.     A  commonly 
el^ant  phrase  is  astonishing  in  a  child ;  the  mere 
poetical  turn  of  an  expression  from  a  boor  or  a 
savage  strikes  the  listener  wil^  immediate  admi- 
ration.    And  in  reading  these  apparently  rudely 
constructed  lyrics,  without  attempt  at  rhyme,  or, 
worse  still,  occasionally  falling  upon   a  rhyme 
as  if  by  accident,  one  is  too  liable  to  forget 
that  they  are  constructed  by  art,  or  at  least  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  artificial  uses  of  language, 
and  so  judge  their  excellence  by  the  rude  standard 
that  seems  properly  to  belong  to  them.      That 
this  is  carrjdng  the  natural  simple  Herbert  method 
of  construction  to  an  undue  and  dangerous  length 
we  must  beUevo ;  and  however  effective  it  may  be 
heie  and  there  in  departure  from  the  rule,  it  will 
be  found  to  lose  all  its  effect,  and  become  merely 
monotonous,  and  appear  a  trick,  when  perverted 
into  the  rule  itself.     It  is,  consequently,  a  dan- 
gerous style  to  engage  the  prejudices  of  young 
writers,  besides  the  ^iLity  it  affords  for  the  ac- 
quirement of  a  slip-shod  habit  of   expression. 
Extremes,  like  comparisons  to  which  family  they 
belong,  are  generally  odious ;  and  artificial  laxness 
of  composition  is  perhaps  as  much  to  be  deplored  as 
genteel  polish  and  whitewash.    Novel,  indeed,  as 
the  style  now  is,  that  charm  is  scarcely  sufficient 
to  cover  the  monotony  which  appears  even  in  Amy's 
songs.    At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  matter  is  admirably  suited  to  the  manner 
—an  absolving  fact  ai  regards  Sydney  Yendys, 
bat  one  which  does  not  absolvo  us  from  the  fear 
that  the  manner,  creating  a  fashionable  taste  for 
itself,  may  impose  upon  the  new  age  much  trash. 
Little  poets  live  by  the  introduction  of  new  styles; 
and  by  it  the  souls  of  poetasters  are  led  astray 
into  howling  wildernesses.  We  give  the  following 
"example,"  therefore,  as  much  in  the  judicial  as  the 
eclectic  sense  of  the  term.     The  young  poet  may 
admire,  but  he  had  better  also  beware.      The 
poetaster  may  arise,  and  take  wind,  and  rejoice 
upon  a  path  new  found ;  let  him  rather  quench  the 
afflatus  forthwith,  lest  it  betray  him  into  unutter- 
able Ijmboes. 

My  heart  is  shivered  as  a  fallen  cup, 
And  all  the  golden  wine  is  iu  the  earth. 

My  heart  is  stricken,  and  it  cannot  heal. 
Tlioiigh  thou  art  but  a  little  grave,  I  know, 


0  little  grave,  it  will  bleed  into  thee 

For  evermore,  and  thou  wilt  not  be  filled. 

The  fountains  of  my  fate  are  dry ;  my  soul 
Is  dying  in  the  famine  of  my  lot. 

1  am  a  dead  leaf  in  a  wintry  wind ; 

My  stem  is  broken  from  the  Tree  of  Life ; 
I  wither  in  the  sun  and  in  the  air, 
I  wither  in  the  rain  and  in  the  dews. 

And  though  the  wind  dotli  throw  me  on  the  tree, 

0  wind !  thou  canst  not  bind  what  thou  did'st  break ; 

1  wither  in  the  verdure  of  the  leaves. — 
Beneath  my  window  built  the  nightingale  ; 
Ah  cruel,  who  despoiled  her  happy  nest ! 
And  in  his  wanton  gripe  he  crushed  her  egg, 
Her  one  lone  egg ; — so  doth  fate  crush  my  heart. 

The  spring  returns  unto  the  nightingale. 
The  nightingale  shall  find  a  happier  ti'ee ; 
The  ravished  nest  must  drift  upon  the  day, 
The  wind  shall  toss  it  as  an  idle  straw, 
The  rain  shall  tread  its  ruins  in  the  earth, 
And  I  am  all  despoiled  for  evermore. 

Amy's  songs  all  bewail  in  this  tone  her  sorrows 
for  her  baby's  loss,  and  her  husband's  neglect  and 
lack  of  love.  This  last  cause  at  length  drives  her 
to  madness,  in  which  she  denounces  her  husband's 
cruelty,  and,  like  a  sensible  woman  and  faithftd 
helpmeet,  flings  Balder's  wretched  poem  into  the 
castle  moat.  ' 'Balder"  is  a  drama:  she  flings 
the  scroll  into  the  castle  moat.  Upon  proving 
the  incurable  nature  of  her  frenzy,  her  husband 
calls  philosophy  to  his  aid;  and  acting  upon  a 
principle  which  we  cannot  call  original,  resolves 
to  "put  her  out  of  her  misery."  And  the 
poem  closes  with  the  suggestion  that  a  knife 
is  resting  in  the  woman's  heart.  So  ambigu- 
ously however,  is  it  suggested,  that  we  are 
prepared  to  meet  Amy  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
life  at  the  flrst  portion  of  the  next  Part,  and  in 
equal  enjoyment  of  reason  and  happiness  at  its 
close.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  plot 
has  fairly  been  called  exaggerated  and  puerile, 
and  that  it  affords  a  very  doubtful  basis  for  the 
erection  of  a  great  poem.  Great,  however,  we 
decidedly  think  it  in  many  portions,  but  value  it 
especially  for  the  indications  it  declares  of  sound 
poetic  feeling,  broad  discrimination,  and  a  tho- 
roughly pure  and  healthy  imagination.  That  the 
author  of  "  Balder"  must  adhere  to  nature,  and 
a  natural,  simple  versification,  appears  most  cer- 
tain. Beyond  it  he  is  turgid,  incoherent, .  and 
obscure;  £md  inflicts  all  the  injuries  of  a  bad 
example,  at  a  time  when  any  new-fangled  style  is 
likely  to  become  "  fasliionable."  "We  must  also 
remark  a  certain  high-handedness  in  the  tone  of 
his  genius,  disadvantageously  unlike  the  soft,  un- 
pretending individuality  of  the  great  poets.  Finally, 
we  wish  most  impressively  to  remind  him,  and  all 
young  poets,  of  a  truth  better  known  than  heeded; 
to  wit,  it  is  the  beauty  of  poetry  to  suggest  new 
thought  and  meaning ;  while  that  is  not  poetry  at 
all  that  has  to  be  supplied  with  either. 
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"  My  fipiends,  there  is  nothing  beautiful  in  human 
nature,  there  is  nothing  virtuous  in  human  so- , 
ciety,  without  religion.  There  is  no  pleasure  in 
life,  no  hope  in  death,  for  which  we  are  not  in- 
debted to  religion.  The  world  is  Chaos  without 
religion.  TMs  is  the  great  sun  which  gives 
life>  and  light,  and  beauty,  and  glory  to  every- 
thing on  which  it  shines ;  and  where  it  shines 
not  it  is  the  night  of  death  and  misery." 

Such  was  the  declaration,  given  with  unusual 
pomposity  and  earnestness,  with  which  the  rector 
of  our  parish  concluded  his  discourse  the  very 
last  time  I  went  to  church.  I  am  sorry  to  con- 
fess that  it  was  thS  only  sentence  in  the  whole 
sermon  which  I  distinctly  and  intelligently  heard. 
To  tell  the  truth,  I  was  very  drowsy.  The  ser- 
vice was  held  in  the  afternoon,  and  what  can  a 
man  do,  whose  appetite  is  one  of  the  heartiest, 
after  having  thoroughly  enjoyed  a  regular  country 
Sunday  dinner  of  roast  beef  and  Yorkshire  pud- 
ding ?  Besides  which,  our  rector  was  not  one  of 
the  most  vivacious  men  in  the  pulpit.  He  was  a 
jolly  old  fellow  enough  at  a  good  party — a  capital 
hand  at  whist,  and  could  beat  a  good  many  of 
our  villagers  even  at  chess.  But  he  was  only  a 
middling  divine,  and  no  orator.  His  thoughts 
were  very  common,  his  style  prosy,  and  his  voice 
most  dismally  monotonous;  in  short,  he  was  a 
sleep-encouraging  preacher ;  and  for  this  reason 
he  was  undoubtedly  popular  among  the  butchers, 
bakers,  and  publicans  of  the  village ;  and  it  has 
been  reported,  with  how  much  correctness  I  will 
not  venture  to  decide,  that  even  the  Squire  greatly 
enjoyed  his  ministrations. 

The  sentence  which  I  have  quoted,  as  I  have 
said,  was  the  concluding  sentence  of  the  sermon. 
^Now,  I  will  say  this  for  our  priest,  he  was  a  very 
kind-hearted  old  man.  He  liked  that  his  parish- 
ioners should  be  happy  and  comfortable.  Conse- 
quently, he  was  never  offended  when  his  audience 
gave  way  to  the  indulgence  of  slumber.  He 
seemed  rather  to ,  delight  in  their  repose.  I  re- 
member once  going  through  Hogarth's  works 
with  him !  and,  oh !  it  was  rich  to  behold  how 
keenly  he  appreciated,  and  how  richly  he  rejoiced 
in  that  celebrated  satire  of  the  sleepy  congrega- 
tion. **  Dear  me,  sir  !  admirable,  sir !  Poor 
things,  you  can  see  how  tired  they  all  were,  sir, 
before  they  came  to  church.  Do  you  know,  sir, 
were  it  not  for  that  lustful  old  clerk  there,  glanc- 
ing at  that  voluptuous  girl,  I  should  really  think 
this  was,  in  the  beautiful  language  of  Scripture, 
*  the  house  of  God,  and  the  gate  of  Heaven ! ' 
God  is  very  merciful,  sir,  very  merciful.  How 
happy  they  all  seem,  sir.  This  is  a  most  excellent 
work,  sir,  indeed  it  is  !  "  The  beauty  of  all  this 
was,  that  it  was  honest  and  sincere.  Physical 
comfort  was  the  reverend  old  man's  standeud  of 
blessedness.     The  intellectual  and  spiritual,  as 


they  were  above  his  sphere,  were  never  recognised 
by  him.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore, 
that  he  allowed  his  own  congregation  an  undis- 
turbed sleep  every  Simday .  But  there  was  a  sort 
of  lofty  consistency  about  his  generosity.  In 
the  first  place,  he  would  not  tolerate  drowsiness 
during  "  prayers."  He  would  have  all  the  peo- 
ple take  their  proper  part  in  the  devotional  service. 
And,  then,  again,  when  he  had  concluded  his 
discourse,  he  took  good  care  to  wake  his  congre- 
gation without  the  slightest  violation  of  the  laws 
of  delicacy.  He  generally  contrived  to  finish 
with  some  important  sentiment  or  striking  aphor- 
ism; and  this  he  pronounced  in  an  elevated  tone, 
and  with  a  sudden  emphasis,  which  acted  as  a 
sort  of  signal  to  the  sleepers. 

*'  Sleepers,  awake !  a  voice  is  calling !  " 

If  this  was  inadequate,  he  would  give  a  stout  and 
most  generous  thump  on  the  desk.  As  usual, 
therefore,  the  sentence  recorded  above  produced 
a  considerable  impression.  In  fact,  the  entire 
congregation  was  roused  by  it.     So  was  I. 

Having  been  thus  candid  in  relating  my  infir- 
mities, I  may  now  be  forgiven  if  I  mention  one 
relieving,  if  not  redeeming  virtue.  I  do  think, 
sometimes,  when  I  am  not  at  church.  I  go  to 
church,  and  chapel,  and  synagogue  for  various 
reasons,  and  in  various  moods.    Sometimes  I  hope 

I  go  for  real  wor but  I  wiU  not  boast  of  my 

piety.  I  detest  a  Pharisee,  see  him  where  I  may. 
Porgive  the  little  insinuation  of  my  self-righ- 
teousness, courteous  reader,  and  give  me  credit  for 
more  godliness  than  it  would  be  godly  to  profess 
to  you.  Well,  and  I  go  to  the  temple,  sometimes, 
for  intellectufid  discipline.  Some  preachers  very 
learnedly  discourse,  you  know ;  and  these  I  like 
occasionally  to  hear.  Then,  one  must  take  some 
interest  in  the  battie  of  opinion  which  the  preach- 
ers wage  in  every  period  of  time — "What  is 
truth  ?  "  A  sturdy  question,  which  the  gentle- 
men of  the  cloth  are  all  attempting  to  answer, 
and,  though  I  do  not  think  any  one  of  them  ever 
has,  or  ever  will,  answer  it  fully,  yet  I  like  to 
hear  what  they  all  have  to  say.  Afternoon  ser- 
vices in  the  country  I  accept  as  favourable  oppor- 
tunities of  napping. 

But,  on  the  particular  occasion  specified,  this 
last  sentence  stuck  to  me.  As  I  was  going  home, 
I  could  not  help  thinking  about  it.  I  had  just 
engaged  to  contribute  a  short  series  of  short 
papers  on  ecclesiastical  matters  to  my  Mend 
"  Tait,"  and  it  struck  me  that  this  very  sentence, 
which  almost  all  religionists  would  endorse,  might 
be  made  the  text  of  my  introductoiy  article.  I 
will  just  jot  down,  therefore,  the  reflections 
which  it  suggested  to  my  own  mind;  and  promise 
my  audience,  before  I  begin,  that  I  will  do  my 
very  best  to  keep  them  all  awake ! 
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1^  history  of  the  world  is  the  history  of  sin. 
Every  record  is  stained  with  black  blots  of  vice, 
or  the  red  horrors  of  blood.  The  first  chapter  is 
a  narratiye  of  apostacj ;  the  second  of  murder ; 
the  third  of  retributive  devastation.  Tradition 
confesses  the  crimes  of  its  heroes,  and  poetry 
weeps  their  remorse.  PhLLological  disputes  have 
never  resulted  in  a  refutation  of  the  reproaches 
which  (jod's  prophets  in  every  age  have  cast  upon 
the  conscience  of  humanity ;  and,  amid  all  the 
uncertainties  of  history,  the  fact  that  man  is  a 
fiiuly  iniquity-loving,  and  wretched  creature,  is 
beyond  question,  and  above  doubt.  It  is  not  -my 
province,  as  it  is  not  my  desire,  to  discourse 
metaphysical  theology.  I  never  have  had  any- 
^ling  to  do,  and  never  will  have  anything  to  do, 
with  the  church's  doctrines  of  original  sin  and 
utter  depravity.  I  am  no  preacher,  and  will  not 
intrude  upon  the  "  sacred,"  but  most  profitless 
domains  of  the  profession.  Yet  I  cannot  close 
my  eyes  to  the  torments  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion ;  and  where  torment  is,  iniquity  has  been  be- 
fore it.  Sad  is  the  picture  of  earth,  drawn  in 
whatsoever  age.  If  I  could  paint,  I  would  per- 
sonify humanity  on  my  canvas,  her  radiant  eyes 
all  swimming  in  deep  grief;  her  lofty  brow  pale 
with  remorse,  and  wrinkled  with  terror;  her 
beautiful  bosom  lacerated  and  bedaubed  with 
clotted  blood ;  her  sandals  broken,  and  her  feet 
sore  with  long  and  hopeless  wanderings.  Her 
attitude  should  be  that  of  penitential  supplica- 
tion, thorns  should  be  seen  among  her  dishevelled 
hair ;  and,  on  the  one  side,  Satan  should  stand 
smiling  with  malignant  satisfaction ;  on  the  other 
I  Tvould  show  Deity  weeping  tears  of  infinite 
compassion.  Then  would  I  bear  my  picture  all 
round  the  globe,  and  ask  every  poor  soul  of 
mankind,  "  Whose  portrait  is  this?"  The  uni- 
versal answer  would  be  a  terrible  screamy  ''It 
is  my  own ! "  Yet,  not .  universal ;  for,  un- 
fortonately,  many  have  had  their  faculties  so 
perverted  and  corrupted  by  personal  or  hereditary 
crimes,  that  they  have  lost  even  the  sense  of 
identity.  For  the  most  part,  however,  the  world 
is  conscious  of  its  woful  defections.  The  serious 
and  ingenuous  have  felt  ''  the  gall  of  bitterness 
and  the  bonds  of  iniquity."  If  a  man's  conscience 
act  at  all,  it  acts  to  strike  and  to  chastise  him.  If  a 
man  shall  have  any  hallowed  converse  with  him- 
self, he  will  begin  to  weep  before  the  examina- 
tion is  concluded.  Ah !  disguise  it  as  we  will, 
by  a  veil  of  self-complacent  sophistry ;  relieve  it 
as  we  may,  by  bursts  of  thoughtless  revelry  and 
absorbing  merriment ;  let  it  be  sorrowfully  con- 
fessed, that,  looking  at  us  altogether,  from  top  to 
bottom,  from  beginning  to  end,  within  and  with- 
out, we  are  a  shabby,  degenerate,  sin-loving  race. 
1  say  amen  to  no  blasphemies  of  human  nature. 
A  woman's  fond  and  faithful  devotion,  an  infant's 
trust,  a  mother's  guardian  and  untiring  care,  a 
patriot's  courage,  a  saint's  piety,  a  martyr's  mag- 
nanimity; the  fidelity  of  friendship,  the  meek- 
n^  of  glory,  the  justice  of  dominion,  the  reve- 
rent absorption  of  worship,  the  disinterestedness 
of  pity,  the  serenity  of  resignation,  and,  above 
all,  the  tender,  pensive,  divine  an;ae(ies  of  re- 


morse ;  these  things  are  not  simply  innocent,  they 
are  so  many  records  of  virtue,  godliness,  and 
glory.  But  all  have  not  all  these  high  distinc- 
tions ;  alas,  some  have  none  of  them ;  and,  in 
spite  of  their  manifestation  at  sundry  times,  cmd 
in  diverse  forms,  the  biography  of  the  human 
race  is  a  scroll  written  within  and  without  with 
mourning,  lamentation,  and  woe !  And  no  stranger 
has  inscribed  that  melancholy  document.  Ko 
enemy  hath  done  this.  Man  hath  evermore  writ- 
ten bis  own  life. 

The  history  of  the  world  is  the  history  of  re- 
ligion. The  first  act  of  man,  if  poetry  and  tra- 
dition may  be  at  all  credited,  was  an  act  of  wor- 
ship. And  this  was  but  natural.  The  primary 
evidence  of  consciousness  always  consists  in  the 
recognition  of  a  superior  power,  on  whose  pro- 
tection we  are  dependent,  to  whose  authority  we 
are  subject,  and  towards  whom  we  are  drawn  by 
an  impulse  of  love.  The  child  worships  the  pa- 
rent ;  the  man  worships  God.  The  child  has  no 
reason  for  its  worship,  save  that  life  has  been  be- 
stowed, and  is  preserved,  by  the  object  thereof; 
and  this  is  not  an  induction,  but  on  intuition. 
As  the  infant  looks  up  lovingly  to  its  mother,  the 
man  looks  up  to  (rod.  The  child  does  not  argue 
with  itself  that  it  has  a  mother ;  neither  need  the 
man  argue  with  himseK  that  he  has  a  God.  If 
the  child  could  argue,  it  would  prove  a  capacity 
for,  and  an  inclination  to,  indocility.  The  first 
question  would  be  a  violation  of  nature ;  the  first 
solution,  a  vindication  of  disobedience.  Athe- 
ism comes  by  reasoning.  First  love  is  always  an 
instinct,  so  is  first  worship ;  and  as  there  is  no 
love  so  deep  as  the  purely  intuitional,  so  there  is 
no  worship  so  holy  as  the  purely  intuitional. 

All  sin  is  irreligion.  That  is,  the  religious 
sentiment  must  be  disordered  before  life  can  be- 
come vicious.  ''  Sin  is  the  transgression  of  the 
law."  But  what  is  the  law,  unless  it  be  the 
record  of  our  religious  obligations  ?  Old  divines 
argued  that  religion  and  morality  were  one  and 
the  same  thing,  and  their  argument  was  not  only 
logical  in  its  form,  but  correct  in  its  basis.  Duty 
has  no  authority  unless  the  Infinite  be  a  reality. 
Man  can  give  no  law  to  man,  unless  God  be  the 
judge  of  both.  Society,  without  God,  must  be 
either  a  cold  conformity  to  admitted  necessities, 
or  else  a  wild  whirl  of  anarchy.  Hence  all  true 
government  is,  directly,  or  indirectly,  theocratic. 
"  God  and  the  king,"  or,  *'  God  and  the  people," 
must  be  the  motto  of  every  nation  which  is  not 
the  victim  of  a  godless  despotism  on  the  one  hand, 
or  of  a  godless  disorganisation  on  the  other.  Hu- 
man dominion  is  submitted  to  only  because  there 
is  in  every  man's  breast,  in  wetter  or  stronger 
force,  a  sentiment  of  reverence  for  the  divine. 
Piety  and  virtue,  therefore,  generally  speaking, 
will  be  found  together.  When  God  is  worshipped, 
man  receives  respect. 

Kow,  as  man  fell  through  the  dethronement 
of  the  religious  sentiment,  he  is  conscious  that 
he  can  only  be  restored  through  its  dominion. 
Sin  is  irreligion;  salvation  is  the  enterprise  of 
religion,  until  sin  shall  be  destroyed.  In  every 
age,  in  every  land,  in  the  experience  of  every 
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hearty  this  Bentiment  receives  confirmation.  And 
not  only  is  all  religion  redemptional  in  its  prin- 
cipal interests  and  operations,  but  it  is  the  only 
redemptional  attribute.  Art  may  refine  taste, 
and  may  evdn  modify  the  passions  and  outside 
extravagances  of  man,  I  am  not  among  those 
who  decry  the  culture  of  art.  Let  the  people 
have  painting,  poetry,  and  music,  ad  infinitum. 
To  gaze  on  beauty,  to  Usten  to  sublime  harmonies, 
and  to  feel  the  thrill  of  holy  though  fictitious 
sympathies,  is  more  than  an  indulgence,  it  is 
a  consolation  and  a  discipline  of  our  nature.  But 
to  work  any  permanent  good,  these  things  must 
be  religiously  appHed.  In  their  highest  forms 
they  ever  have  been.  Statuary  lias  been  dedi- 
cated to  the  Gods.  Architecture  has  never 
flourished  in  an  irreligious  age,  or  among  an 
irreligious  people,  and  now  its  proudest  monu- 
ments are  reserved  for  the  service  of  the  holy, 
the  reverent,  and  the  devout.  Painting  has  been 
solemnly  dedicated  to  Jehovah ;  and,  since  Christ, 
no  artist  has  considered  himself  free  from  reproach 
until  he  has  embodied,  at  once  his  genius  and 
his  piety,  in  the  features  of  "Madonna."  In 
spite  of  the  impious  theory  of  Dr.  Johnson,  I 
maintain  that  die  richest  and  sublimest  poetry 
has  been  religious.  Let  the  inspired  books  of 
every  kingdom,  and  of  every  race,  testify  to  this 
assertion.  Even  "  profane  "  poetry,  as  it  is  called, 
has  been  inspired  by  if  not  dedicated  to  the  Gods. 
Music  is  especially  sacred.  It  has  been  written 
for  the  temple.  The  temple  has  been  adapted 
to  its  demands,  and  the  worship  has  derived  its 
influence,  its  sanctity,  and  its  inspiration  from 
the  splendour  of  its  resoundings.  It  was  religion 
that  gave  glory  to  Grecian  art,  to  Roman  chivalry, 
to  Jewish  faith,  and  to  Arabian  fancy.  The  most 
ancient  mythologies,  the  most  magnificent  ex- 
ploits of  war,  the  quieter,  but  not  less  illustrious, 
advances  of  civilisation,  derive  now  their  interesl^ 
as  in  the  past  they  derived  their  strength  and 
dominion,  from  the  religious  impulses  that  dic- 
tated, and  the  religious  attentions  that  adorned 
them.  In  our  day,  there  seems  to  be  a  growing 
tendency  to  distrust  and  overturn  this  religious 
sentiment.  It  is  denounced  as  a  bane,  and  des- 
pised as  a  delusion.  The  indignation  is  not  more 
gnorant  than  the  scorn  is  presumptuous.  The 
anti-religious  man  must  blaspheme  humanity, 
and  calumniate  all  history.  He  arrogantly  pro- 
nounces every  one  that  has  lived  before  him  to 
have  been  a  fool  or  a  rogue;  imposed  upon,  or  an 
impostor.  We  leave  the  shame  of  this  assumption 
with  those  who  are  careless  enough  to  incur  it. 
He  who  can  reason  himself  into  Atheism,  can 
never  be  reasoned  out  of  it.  We  pronounce  no 
anathema ;  we  will  not  even  ascribe  criminality. 
But  we  must  express  our  astonishment  and  our 
pity. 

But  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  the  history  of  sin 
is  never  so  humiliating  and  dark  as  when  it  pro- 
fesses to  be  the  history  of  religion  ?  Is  not  the 
Atheist  to  be  rather  excused  than  condemned.^ 
May  we  not  apologise  for  anti-religion,  by 
rofeiring  to  the  corrupt  and  oorrupting  fonns 
which  religion  has  aasomed  for  itself }    It  is  all 


very  well  for  ministers  and  priests  to  vaunt  the 
purity  of  religion  in  their  pompous  declamation 
and  inflated  platitudes ;  but  has  religion  been  so 
pure  as  they  say  ?  They  may  delight  to  paint,  in 
every  repulsive  hue,  poor  human  nature  (the 
victim  not  only  of  remorse,  but  of  cruel  reproach 
and  malicious  scandal  also),  for  the  purpose  of 
sublime  antithesis,  or  professional  energy;  but 
have  its  wounds  been  all  healed,  its  deformities 
all  removed,  its  vices  all  destroyed,  its  sins  for- 
given, and  its  attributes  sanctified,  as  they  main- 
tain ?  Is  it  so  true,  after  all,  that  religion  has 
brought  to  man  nothing  but  beauty,  honoiu*,  hope, 
and  blessedness  ?  Has  it  always  x)acified  his  con- 
science?— conciliated  his  antipathies  ?— consoled 
his  griefs? — redeemed  him  from  despair? — sub- 
dued his  passions  ?•— converted  his  selfishness  into 
love  ? — softened  his  asperities  ? — ^restrained  him 
from  cruelty  ? — and  impregnated  him  with  hal- 
lowed and  transparent  truthfulness  ?  Has  it  not 
rather  trained  him  to'  secretiveness,  Msehood, 
jealousy,  nan*ow-heartedness,  t}'ranny,  the  scorn 
of  honesty,  the  hatred  of  all  noble  manliness,  and 
the  shedding  of  blood?  Has  it  not  been  the 
great  oonserver  and  practiser  of  "  capital  punish- 
ments ?"  Has  not  its  motto  often  been  ''  killing 
no  murder  ?"  Has  it  not  been  as  oil  cast  upon 
the  fires  of  persecution  ?  Has  it  not  slaughtered  men 
by  thousands,  and  called  the  terrible  crime  an  act  of 
homage  to  the  Most  High  ?  Has  it  not  baptized 
in  its  "  holy  water"  hypocrisy,  falsehood,  cruelty, 
hatred,  revenge?  Has  it  not  consecrated  the 
bloody  sword  and  the  flaunting  banner  ?  Has  it 
not  been  the  refuge  of  deceit,  and  the  bulwark  of 
despotism?  Have  not  its  priests  incurred  the 
universal  charge  of  ''  croft,*'  and  its  ministers  the 
universal  suspicion  of  ambition,  avarice,  and 
pride  ?  Has  it  not  often  been  a  splendid  coffin  in 
which  Deity  has  been  buried  ?  still  oftener  a  hor- 
rible ghost  by  which  humanity  has  been  terrified  ? 
Has  it  not  at  one  time  grinned  like  a  fiend,  at 
another  laughed  like  an  idiot,  at  another  growled 
like  a  lion,  at  another  raved  like  a  madman,  and 
at  another  minced  and  supplicated,  flattered  and 
crouched,  like  a  miserable  but  um^esisting  and  un- 
aspiring slave  ?  It  has  done  all  these  things,  and 
worse.  It  must  be  said,  or  truth  concealed  will 
be,  that  no  wars  have  been  so  bloody  as  religious 
wars;  no  passions  so  reckless  as  religious  pas- 
sions ;  no  ignorance  so  profound  as  religious  igno- 
rance ;  no  tyi'anny  so  cruel  as  religious  tyranny  ! 
But,  what  then?  Is  religion  in  itself  a  bad 
thing  ?  Must  the  claim  we  have  but  just  made 
for  it,  be  refrited  and  denied  ?  Is  anti-religion  a 
virtue  because  religion  has  often  assumed  the  form 
of  a  monstrous  vice  ?  Nay,  verily!  We  should 
not  treat  thus  any  other  capacity  or  intuition  of 
man,  however  degraded  and  humiliating  many  of 
its  manifestations.  Love-H9weet,  happy,  human 
love— Hihall  not  be  cast  out  of  the  world  because 
base  lust  is  there.  I  will  not  forego  the  pleasure 
of  a  quiet  domestic  life,  because  my  neighbour 
Timms  beateth  his  poor  wife  three  times  a-week. 
And  I  will  still  read  Shakespeare  though  Babelais 
hath  written.  Men  may  blaspheme,  yet  wiU  I 
continue  to  sing  praises: — ^yea,  I  will  tune  my 
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harp  with  more  sacred  care,  and  strike  it  to  pro- 
founder  psalms.  The  few  faithM  souls  may  weep 
and  say,*"  They  have  taken  away  my  Lord,  and  I 
know  not  where  they  have  laid  him,"  but  they 
will  walk  about  the  garden  where  they  know  his 
enemies  buried  him,  and  will  still  ''  seek  after 
him  if  haply  they  may  find  him,*'  waiting  for  the 
moment  of  his  appearance  with  expectant  soli- 
citude, ready  to  faU  before  him  in  lowly  and 
gratefdl  adoration  as  soon  as  the  beams  of  his 
ineffiiible  love  shall  fall  upon  them ! 

Moreover,  the  sad,  the  overwhelming  corrup- 
tions by  which  the  religious  history  of  Qie  world 
is  so  deeply  tarnished,  are  to  be  clearly  and 
satisfactorily  accounted  for,  on  grounds  altogether 
independent  of  the  native  tendencies  of  the  reli- 
gious sentiment ;  and  it  would  be  great  injustice, 
not  only  to  mankind,  but  also  to  God  himself, 
not  to  take  them  into  consideration.  It  may  be 
admitted,  nay,  it  must  be  contended,  that  religion 
is  the  mightiest  and  divinest  of  all  human  in- 
tuitions. But  it  is  a  human  intuition,  notwith- 
standing; and  it  is  consequently  exposed  to  those 
vicissitudes,  accidents,  diseases,  and  degeneracies 
to  which  all  human  powers  and  elements  are 
subject.  If  imagination  can  cast  off  its  refine- 
ment} if  affection  can  lose  its  fervour ;  if  the  soul, 
instead  of  being  a  temple  and  a  home,  adorned  by 
all  things  beautiful  and  divine,  can  become  a  mere 
theatre  of  deadly  strifes,  and  a  resort  for -moral 
vermin;  if  the  wonderful  firame  must  bow  beneath 
the  burden  of  heavy  afflictions;  may  not  the 
religious  sentiment,  also,  be  involved  in  some 
disaster,  tarnished  by  some  association,  yea,  abso- 
lutely obliterated  by  the  combined  force  of  a 
thousand  antagonistic  and  uncongenial  influences  ? 
When  all  the  attributes  of  nature  are  shattered 
by  some  tenible  blow,  on  what  grounds  can  we 
expect  that  this  will  survive  the  ^ock,  unaifectcd 
by  its  violence,  and  undismayed  by  its  horrible 
devastations  ?  Being  human,  it  is  &ail.  It  may 
be  the  most  radiant,  but  it  is  liable  to  humiliating 
eclipses,  and  will  often  be  obscured  by  fleeting 
clouds  and  black  magazines  of  thunder.  It  may 
be  the  most .  mighty,  but  it  has  no  guarantee 
against  the  paralysis  of  dissipation,  and  the 
wounds  of  war.  It  may  be  the  most  pure,  but  it 
is  open  to  temptation,  and  capable  of  crime.  It 
may  be  the  most  prophetic,  enlightened  and  saga- 
cious of  all  our  instincts,  but  who  will  say  that  it 
may  not  be  imposed  upon  by  sophistry,  deluded 
by  false  phenomena,  enfeebled  by  imperfect  cul- 
ture, and  sacrificed  through  its  necessary  falli- 
biUty? 

Indeed,  we  may  go  much  further  than  this,  and 
maintain  that  the  pre-eminence  in  glory  and  in 
strength  of  this  intuition  will  be  the  measure  of 
its  corruptibility,  and  of  the  repulsiveness  and 
extiavagance  of  its  corruptions.  The  most  essen- 
tial elements  are  those  which  may  be  most  easily 
disordered,  and  which,  when  disordered,  soonest 
proclaim  the  fact  and  do  the  most  injury. 
The  mainspring  of  a  watch  is  the  most  necessary 
agent  to  the  working  of  the  machine;  at  the 
same  time,  it  may  be  the  most  easily  broken,  and 
when  broken,  the  entire  system  is  rendered  use- 


less. When  a  pauper  is  buried,  but  few  weep; 
when  a  king  dies,  the  whole  nation  goes  into 
mourning;  and  kings,  as  well  as  paupers,  are 
mortal.  Greatness  of  nature  is  so  much  added  to 
common  responsibility ;  a  large  capacity  for  use- 
fulness, therefore,  is  but  a  large  capacity  for  evil. 
The  best  men,  if  not  good,  would  be  the  worst ; 
the  worst,  if  good,  would  be  the  best.  So,  in 
proportion  to  tihe  importance  of  any  power,  is  the 
importance  of  its  being  wisely  applied.  And  if 
the  most  important  power  shall  be  dedicated  to  a 
blunder,  its  effect  over  the  whole  man,  and  over 
society,  will  be  the  most  disastrous.  It  is  bad 
enough  to  have  a  com  on  the  little  toe ;  it  is  in- 
finitely worse  to  have  poison  in  the  conscience. 
A  man  who  has  not  the  organ  of  philoprogeni- 
tiveness,  may  be  pitied  without  insult ;  he  who 
has  not  the  organ  of  benevolence,  may  be  scorned 
without  injustice.  The  former  can  be  done 
without  in  a  world  already  over-populated,  and 
where  the  love  of  children  abounds  to  the  satis- 
faction of  every  moral  and  political  economist. 
In  a  world  where  selfishness  seems  to  have  become 
the  first  law  of  life,  and  the  fundamental  dogma 
of  all  success^  statesmanship,  the  latter  is  not 
only  a  nuisance,  but  a  bane.  Admitting,  therefore, 
the  fallibility  or  the  humanity  of  the  religious 
sentiment,  bearing  in  mind  its  dominant  position 
and  its  peculiar  sanctity,  we  not  only  admit  its 
corruptibility,  but  we  explain  how  its  corruptions, 
when  once  appearing,  must  necessarily  be  the 
most  desolating  and  ignominious  of  all  those  over 
which  we  are  called  to  mourn. 

t  have  thought  it  advisable  to  state  thus  much 
in  this  introductory  paper,  by  way  of  protecting 
my  own  sentiments  from  misapprehension.  In 
the  course  of  my  animadversions  on  men  and 
things,  I  shall  undoubtedly  have  occasion  to  speak 
sometimes  in  tones  of  severe  reprehension,  and 
sometimes  of  scornful  satire.  I  am  not  among 
those  who  deem  it  for  the  honour  of  reb'gion  to 
conceal  the  vices  and  mistakes  of  its  professors. 
The  terrors  of  the  Inquisition  were  cloaked  for 
the  glory  of  God !  This  is  but  the  artfulness  of 
blasphemy.  I  would,  rather,  for  the  glory  of 
God  expose  them.  Deity  has  been  too  long  com- 
promised by  His  servants  for  their  own  comfort 
and  reputation.  It  is  not  only  impious  but  das- 
tardly, when  a  great  ecclesiastical  injustice  is  dis- 
covered, to  ignore  it  or  attempt  its  vindication, 
lest  some  indiscriminating  minds  should  be  led 
thereby  to  distrust  religion  and  despise  the  Church. 
It  is  a  mean  reference  of  the  erime  of  which  men 
are  guUty  to  God,  who  is  holy,  just,  and  good. 
And  the  effect  of  it  is  that,  so  far  from  the  undis- 
criminating  being  induced  to  give  more  reverence 
to  the  priest,  they  regard  him  with  a  deeper  scorn, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  withdraw  their  reverence 
from  Jehovah,  in  whose  name  and  by  whose  au- 
thority he  professes  to  act.  Let  this  nninmng 
idolatry  of  the  human  be  abandoned  for  an  inge- 
nuous and  sacred  worship  of  the  Divine. 

This,  then,  is  my  position.  I  recognise  the 
religious  sentiment  as  a  beautiful  intuition,  prior 
to  and  above  all  reason.  I  regard  it  not  only  as 
the  great  ruling  and  glorifymg  element  of  our 
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nature,  but  as  the  agent  through  which  our  redemp- 
tion must  be  achieved.  Still,  I  admit  that  it  is 
human,  and,  therefore,  that  it  is  fallible,  that  it 
has  its  idiosyncracies,  and  that  it  may  be  corrupted, 
and  if  so,  must  corrupt.  But  I  would  not  spare  its 
corrupt  developments  for  the  sake  of  its  sanctity ; 
I  would  point  them  out,  that  the  splendour  and 
fascination  of  its  sanctity  may  appear,  and  that 
the  blessedness  thereof  may  be  felt.  This,  as  far 
as  opportunity  may  serve,  is  the  object  I  shall 
have  in  view  in  what  may  follow.  Unibrtunately, 
the  instances  of  corruption  are  too  many  to  render 
a  selection  of  them  difficult,  or  an  examination  of 
them  very  comforting.  Be  it  clearly  imderstood, 
however,  that  I  shall  have  no  sectarian  prejudices 
or  partialities.  Protestant  and  Catholic,  Noncon- 
formist and  Churchman,  are  distinctions  which  I 
shall  not  recognise.  If  foul  play  be  practised  any- 
where, I  shall  be  there  with  my  staff  to  rebuke 
the  offender,  whether  he  be  bishop,  priest,  minis- 


ter, or  deacon.  And,  therefore,  it  must  be  also 
clearly  understood  that  I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
theologies.  K  I  knock  down  a  cardinal,  the 
rightful  bishop  of  the  diocese  must  not  flatter 
himself  that  I  am  a  Protestant ;  and  if  I  strike  a 
dean,  the  dissenting  minister  is  not  therefore  to 
claim  me  as  his  '*  brother."  I  perhaps  may  fire 
a  bomb-shell  into  the  Wesleyan  Conference,  but 
I  beg  the  editor  of  the  Wesleyan  Tifnes  not  to 
conclude  from  that  circumstance  th^t  I  am  a 
Wesleyan  Beformer ;  and  above  all,  should  I  at- 
tack each  body  in  turn,  until  I  have  exposed  them 
all,  I  beg  the  Infidel  not  to  imagine  that  I  am  one 
of  his  followers.  I  hope  never  to  say  a  word  by 
which  the  spirit  of  true  religion  shall  be  injured ; 
and,  though  I  may  thrash  the  priests  never  so 
soundly,  I  will  avoid  casting  the  slightest  reflec- 
tion on  the  gospel  which  it  is  their  office  to  ad- 
minister. 
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The  cooks,  professional  and  others,  as  well  as 
the  house-keepers  and  artisans  of  Paiis,  consume 
daily  a  vast  amount  of  charcoal,  without  troubling 
themselves  much  about  the  origin  and  fabrica- 
tion of  the  material  they  find  so  indispensable. 
Their  care  is  rather  to  economise  it,  considering 
its  high  price,  tlian  to  concern  themselves  about 
the  source  from  whence  they  derive  it.  We 
shall  not  follow  their  example,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, endeavour  by  our  investigations  to  furnish 
them  with  the  means  of  enlightenment  on  the 
subject,  whenever  they  may  feel  disposed  to  reap 
the  bonefit  of  our  labours. 

It  will  be  necessary  first  to  transport  ourselves 
to  a  distance  from  town  or  city,  to  some  secluded 
glade  in  a  forest.  We  are  bound  on  a  dismal 
journey;  the  ligid  soil  is  clad  in  an  icy  coat  of 
mail ;  the  cutting  wind  drifts  the  snow  into  fan- 
tastic forms ;  the  hoarse  ravens  croak  in  the  air ; 
and  the  little  twittering  birds  are  foraging  in  the 
hedges  for  the  few  berries  that  winter  has  left 
upon  the  bushes.  Shall  we  encounter  the  human 
form  in  this  desert  wilderness  ?  Yes,  look ! 
yonder  is  a  camp  of  savages,  more  resembling  a 
settlement  of  beavers  than  of  men.  There,  housed 
in  mud  walls  roofed  in  with  turf  and  withered 
branches,  and  sleeping  upon  straw,  and  living 
upon  black  bread,  potatoes,  and  water,  arc  the 
sober  labourers  of  the  woods.  They  comprise 
the  wood-cutters,  splitters,  measurers,  and  saw- 
yers, as  well  as  the  charcoal-burners. 

We  have  at  present  nothing  to  do  with  the 
wood-cutters,  who  fell  fire-wood  and  pile  it  in 
stacks — ^nor  with  the  splitters,  who  rend  with 
the  wedge,  and  dress  with  the  axe — ^nor  with  the 
squarers  and  sawyers,  who  prepare  the  timber 


for  ship-building  or  carpentry.     Our  business  is ' 
with  wood  labourers  of  another  class. 

The  wood  chosen  for  the  manufacture  of  char- 
coal, mostly  a  species  of  willow  or  poplar,  is 
collected  by  one  branch  of  workmen,  and  cut 
into  appropriate  lengths.  A  second  band  pile  it 
in  small  heaps,  which  they  term  stoves.  The 
charcoal-burners  then  cover  each  heap  with  dried 
foliage  and  clay,  set  fire  to  the  mass  within,  and 
watch  night  and  day  around  the  glowing  piles. 
In  order  that  carbonization  may  be  complete  it 
is  necessary  to  prevent  the  material  in  combustion 
from  any  contact  with  the  atmosphere;  and  to 
do  this  effectually  continued  caution  and  vigi- 
lance, as  well  as  considerable  skilful  manage- 
ment, are  required.  They  are  but  miserably- 
paid  for  this  never-ending  labour,  receiving 
little  more  than  two  francs,  or  twenty-pence,  a 
ton  for  the  process  of  burning. 

Nevertheless,  the  charcoal-burner  is  a  merrier 
fellow  than  one  would  expect  to  find  thus  far 
banished  from  the  world,  and  doomed  to  toil  at  an 
unprofitable  profession.  In  spite  of  the  smallncss 
of  his  gains,  he  is  better  remunerated  than  most 
of  his  fellow-labourers  of  the  woods ;  and  he  can 
afford  at  times  to  indulge  in  a  few  morsels  of  lard 
to  his  black  bread,  and  to  moisten  it  with  a  modi- 
cum of  wine  or  apocryphal  brandy.  He  has  a 
choice  collection  of  songs,  and  warbles  to  disgui&c 
the  weariness  of  his  rude  labour : 

On  Satanlay  night 

Myself  I  invite 

To  visit  Jeanette  so  tidy  and  Ught. 
To  open  the  door  ahe  need  not  he  told, 
When  she's  in  the  warm  and  I  in  the  cold. 

Or,  perhaps,  in  preference : 
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I  fell  in  love,  yoa  must  Imov, 
EzacUy  a  week  ago. 
My  darling  is  pretty  and  free, 
The  girl  of  the  world  for  mo. 
Oh,  when  I  go  to  see  her, 
Don't  my  heart  feel  quee'er. 

We  have  no  right  to  be  affironted  that  in  these 
songs,  composed  under  the  trees,  by  unlettered 
poets. 

The  rhyme  and  reason  do  not  well  agree. 

But  whoever  has  travelled  through  the  depths  of 
a  forest,  between  two  walls  of  giant  trees,  at  the 
season  of  wintry  fog  and  mist  and  hoar-frost, 
most  remember  the  sudden  accession  of  pleasure 
he  experienced  when  the  sound  of  the  human 
voice  reached  his  ear  through  the  lugubrious 
silence  of  the  desert?  When  you  have  left  the 
abode  of  civilized  man  a  day's  journey  behind 
you,  and  find  yourself  surrounded  by  the  primitive 
desolation  of  nature,  while  wandering  alone  along 
a  path  barely  disting^uishable,  the  rude  song  of 
the  charooal-bumer,  echoing  in  the  distance,  is  a 
cheerful  and  welcome  reminder  of  the  pleasures 
of  social  life. 

The  god  ApoUo,  besides  being  the  master  of  the 
muses,  was  the  father  of  Esculapius;  and  the 
charcoal-burners  are  not  only  poets  but  physicians. 
Necessity,  a  good  or  bad  counsellor,  according  to 
circumstaQces,  has  taught  them  to  medicate  their 
own  maladies;  superstition,  always  more  poten- 
tially influential  in  proportion  as  man  is  isolated 
froiu  his  fellows,  mingles  religious  formularies 
with  their  popular  therapeutic  prescriptions.  If 
they  wish  to  dress  a  sprain,  they  begin  by  apos- 
tropbising  the  nerve  which  they  suppose  to  be 
a£fected  lius  :  "  Nerve,  return  to  thy  former  state 
as  Git>d  created  thee  at  first,  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Q-host." 
After  having  repeated  these  words  three  times, 
they  apply  a  compress  of  oil  of  olives,  three 
whites  of  eggs,  and  a  handful  of  flax ;  and,  if  the 
pain  is  violent,  a  poultice  of  grease  and  warm 
wine-     Ck>uld  a  doctor  manage  it  better  ? 

Wlien  a  charcoal-bumer  in  the  woods  has  the 
tooth-ache,  he  runs  no  risk  of  being  ruined  by  a 
dentiBt ;  he  takes  a  new  nail,  places  it  in  contact 
with  the  bad  tooth,  then  drives  it  into  the  trunk 
of  a  growing  oak,  and  says  five  Paters  and  five 
Ares  in  honour  of  Saint  ApoUine.  This  simple 
fellow,  whose  imagination  is  nourished  in  the 
solitude  of  nature,  partakes  fviHy  in  the  popular 
faith  relative  to  the  infallible  efficacy  of  certain 
cereiDOides.  If  in  the  spring  a  swarm  of  bees, 
deserting  the  parent  hive,  alight  upon  a  tree,  in 
order  to  prevent  their  again  taking  flight  he  will 
sprinkle  the  ground  witii  holy  water,  consecrated 
on  the  day  of  the  Passover,  with  a  bunch  of  the 
box  tree  Messed  for  the  purpose  on  the  preceding 
Sunday. 

The  life  of  the  charcoal-burner  is  more  solitary 
than  even  that  of  the  shepherd.  In  fact  he  differs 
not  much  from  a  hermit,  and  rarely  approaches 
the  dwellings  of  men,  save  on  a  few  occasions  in 
ihe  summer,  when  he  travels  with  a  load  of 
charcoal  to  the  water  side,  whence  the  fruits  of 
his  labooTB  are  embarked  for  Paris. 

▼OL.  xzi. — vo.  ocxun. 


There  are  eleven  different  sorts  of  charcoal, 
named  after  the  districts  from  whence  they  come. 
Paris  is  provisioned   by  L'Allier,    L'Aube,   the 
Lower  Loire  and  its  canals,  the  Upper  Loire,  the 
Mame,    the    Upper  Mame,   the   Upper    Seine, 
L'Ourcy,    L'Yonne,    L'Aisne,    L'Oise,    and  the 
Lower  Seine.     The  boats,  as  fast  as  they  arrive, 
are  moored  off  the  great  cross-boom  of  the  Pont 
Marie.     The  charcoal  is  sold  by  the  merchants  or 
factors  upon  the  ports  of  La  Toumelle,  the  old 
Place  aux  Veaux,  La  Gr^ve,  L'Ecole  des  Quatre- 
Nations,  and  D'Orsay.     That  which  is  brought 
over  land  can  only  enter  the  city  at  seven  speci- 
fied barriers,  and  is  sold  at  depots  situated  in  the 
Eue  D* Aval,  faubourg  Saint  Antoine,  and  the  Eue 
Cisalpine,  faubourg  du  Eoule.     The  indispensable 
agents  for  the  sale  of  charcoal  are,  first,  the  ff argons 
de  pelUy  or  measurers,  who  are  appointed  by  the 
prefect  of  police,  at  the  recommendation  of  the 
merchants,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to  measure  the 
fuel  by  the  hectolitre,  without  piling  up,  and  using 
for  the  purpose  a  long  shovel  of  a  determinate 
shape.     Then  come  the  porters  with  broad  shoul- 
ders, vaulted  backs,  and  beards  black  and  bushy ; 
a  triangular  medal  decorates  their  breasts ;  they 
stoop  beneath    the  weight   of  enormous    sacks, 
which  they  convey  to  the  retailers,  to  the  coffee- 
houses, and  to  the  private  residences  of  their 
customers.     The  police  regulates  their  proceed- 
ings, and  recognising  the  convenience  of  punc- 
tuality, in  the  delivery  of  a  species  of  fuel  so  ex- 
tensively used,    says  to  them,  "You  shaU  go 
straight  to  your  destination,  without  stopping  on 
your  route ;  and  you  shall  be  judged  guilty  of 
fraud  if  you  are  seen  coming  out  of  a  private  house 
with  your  sack  not  empty.     Your  business  is  to 
carry  charcoal  to  the  market,  or  to  carry  it  thence 
to  the  houses  of  the  buyers,  but  you  shall  keep 
neither    shop    nor  warehouse."     These  porters, 
have,  therefore,  scarcely  time  to  rest  their  burdens 
upon  a  bench  at  the  door  of  a  wine-shop,  to  refresh 
themselves  with  a  glass. 

The  charcoal-porters  are  divided  into  bands  of 
a  hundred  men  each,  and  each  band  elects  a  chief 
and  a  vice-president  from  among  their  number. 
Good-fellowship  is  the  easier  to  maintain  among 
the  members  of  this  democratic  fraternity,  that 
they  are  mostly  ffellow-countrymen,  being  nearly 
all  natives  of  Auvergne.  The  immigrants  from 
the  Puy-de-Dome  and  the  Cantal,  almost  to  a 
man  devote  themselves  to  this  profession.  In  the 
charcoal  shops  and  on  board  the  boats  in  the 
river,  nothing  else  is  to  be  heard  but  the  wretched 
Auvergnois  jargon,  which  is  a  barbarous  and  un- 
intelligible mixture  of  Latin,  Italian,  and  French. 
The  retail  charcoal-dealer,  who  keeps  an  open 
shop,  is  an  Auvergnat  in  everything — ^in  language, 
habits,  manners,  and  greediness.  Like  the  grocer, 
he  sells  very  dearly  by  retail  what  he  has  bought 
a  bargain  by  wholesale ;  a  sack  of  charcoal  costs 
him  seven  francs,  and  ho  will  dole  it  out  in  small 
quantities  for  fourteen.  He,  sells  moreover,  fire- 
wood, pit- coal,  scouring  brick,  wood- ashes,  burnt 
brands,  cinders,  and  in  addition  to  these,  filtered 
water  contained  in  an  immense  tank  backed  by 
one  of  the  walls  of  his  shop. 
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Oyer  his  door  you  may  read  in  majestic  letters : 
WOOD  SOLD  BY  WEIGHT. 
ECONOMICAL  BLOCKS  FOR  BURNING. 
CLARIFIED  WATER. 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  Tarions  trades  lead 
the  charcoal-seller  to  fortune,  which  we  wish  him 
sincerely. 
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DOHESnC. 

Tax  opening  of  the  debates  of  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament has  been  characterised  by  a  greater  unani- 
mity amongst  the  several  parties,  and  greater 
moderation  on  the  part  of  the  opposition,  than  is 
usually  manifested  in  those  assemblies.  The  all- 
absorbing  question  of  "  peace  or  war,"  far  from 
stirring  up  strife  amongst  the  members,  has,  in 
many  respects,  united  those  who  were  otherwise 
"  far  as  the  poles  asunder ;"  and  whilst  exceptions 
have  been  taken  at  the  dilatory  and  ultra-patient 
spirit  of  the  administration  in  negotiating  with 
the  crafty  and  pre-determined  Czar,  all,  with  few 
exceptions,  are  agreed  that  the  time  is  come  when 
no  further  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  his  hollow 
professions ;  and  that  the  only  alternative  left  is 
a  vigorous  and  immediate  opposition  to  his  imjust 
and  gigantic  designs.  To  support  this  line  of 
policy  nearly  every  section  of  the  two  houses 
have  collectively  and  almost  personally  pledged 
themselves.  And,  perhaps,  there  never  was  a 
war  proposed  to  Parliament  which  called  forth 
more  unanimity  of  expression  in  regard  to  its 
inevitable  character  than  that  on  tiie  eve  of 
which  the  country,  after  thirty-nine  years  of 
peace,  now  finds  itself. 

In  the  midst  of  the  labour  and  anxiety  incident 
to  such  a  state  of  afiSsurs,  the  Government  has 
found  time  and  opportunity  to  mature  and  bring 
forward  those  measures  of  social  and  political 
reform  to  which,  in  more  peaceful  times,  they 
had  pledged  themselves.  In  spite  of  the  protest 
of  the  old — "Tory"  and  "Conservative"  are 
now  obsolete  terms,  so  we  will  call  them  the 
"  stand-still"  party,  who  deprecate  the  agitation 
of  so  exciting  a  question  at  a  time  when  the 
country  is  about  to  be  involved  in  so  serious  a 
contest.  Lord  John  Bussell  has  introduced  a  mea- 
sure for  the  reform  of  Parliament,  which,  if  car- 
ried, will  sweep  away  twenty-nine  more  boroughs, 
extend  the  representation  to  several  new  con- 
stituencies, increase  the  number  of  members  for 
others,  and  confer  the  elective  franchiBe  upon  a 
more  numerous  body  of  the  middle  class. 

We  have  reason  to  be  grateful  to  his  lordship 
for  this  boon ;  but  we  beg  to  warn  him  that  he 
must  not  consider  even  this  a  "  final  measure." 
The  House  is  still  an  Augean  stable,  and  wiE 
remain  so  until  the  constituencies,  whether  large 
or  small,  are  relieved  by  the  ballot  firom  the  pos- 
sibility of  undue  and  aristocratic  influence. 

A  similar  bill  is  to  be  introduced  for  Ireland, 
by  Sir  John  Young,  by  which  seventeen  Irish 


boroughs  are  to  be  disfranchised  and  the  re- 
presentation transferred  to  larger  constituencies. 
The  propriety  of  this  measure  has  been  made 
manifest  by  a  recent  disclosure  which  is  now  the 
subject  of  investigation  by  a  conmiittee  of  the 
House.  It  is  indeed  notorious  that  the  consti- 
tuencies of  the  Irish  boroughs  are  under  the  im- 
mediate influence  and  direction  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  priesthood,  and  that,  consequently,  un- 
principled men  of  straw  have,  in  many  instances, 
been  returned,  who  make  no  scruple  of  selling 
their  votes  or  their  interest  for  a  pecuniary  con- 
sideration. 

The  affidr  we  have  referred  to  has  been  made 
the  subject  of  a  substantive  motion  by  Mr.  Isaac 
Butt,  in  form  of  a  charge  against  the  Times  news- 
paper for  a  breach  of  privilege.  A  paragraph 
appeared  in  that  paper,  conmienting  on  speeches 
delivered  at  a  public  meeting  at  Tuam,  by  Dr. 
Gray,  the  editor  of  the  Dublin  Freeman^  and  Mr. 
Kelly.  The  Doctor  stated  that  a  gentleman 
apphed  to  him  for  advice  respecting  a  contract  he 
was  about  to  make  with  an  Irish  member,  for  the 
purchase  of  a  situation  of  paid  guardian,  for 
which  he  was  to  pay  the  honourable  member  « 
yearns  salary.  Dr.  Gray  told  him  it  was  "a  take 
in,"  for  in  five  months  the  office  of  paid  guardian 
would  be  abolished !  The  gentleman,  therefore, 
was  off  the  bargain,  and  the  honourable  member 
**  took  nothing  by  his  motion." 

The  other  case  referred  to  a  paid  magistracy, 
which  another  honourable  member  houyht,  by  his 
vote,  of  a  minister  of  the  day,  and  sold  at  a 
profit  of  a  thousand  pounds ! 

Yet  Bmtus  was  an  hononrable  man ! 
So  are  they  all — all  honourable  men ! 

Mr.  Butt's  motion  for  a  committee  called  up 
Mr.  Lucas,  who  hoped  the  investigation  would  be 
searching,  for  the  practice  was  known  to  have 
been  carried  to  a  very  great  extent.  We  hope  so 
too ;  and  that  Mr.  Butt,  who  is  a  keen  lawyer, 
will  see  that  this  affair  is  sifted  to  the  bottom. 

Mr.  Baines  has  undertaken  to  grapple  with  one 
of  the  most  "  monster  "  evijs  of  our  social  system 
— the  Law  of  Settiement,  which  in  its  present 
state  is  a  source  of  infinite  cruelty  and  hardship, 
without  the  smallest  mixture  of  good.  The 
illustrations  given  by  the  honourable  member  of 
the  evil  worlang  of  the  present  law  are  patent  to 
every  one  who  has  paid  any  attention  to  the 
subject.  Undoubtedly,  great  difficulties  stand  in 
the  way  of  an  alteration ;  but  these  will  vanish 
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before  a  resolute  and  determined  effort.  The 
alteration  of  the  Poor  Law  system  was  a  far 
mors  difficult  and  dangerous  affiair,  but  was  tri- 
nmphantij  carried  and  worked  out.  The  present 
measure  of  Mr.  Baines  we  consider  as  an  auxiliary 
improvement^  neoessary  to  complete  the  efficiency 
and  abate  the  stringency  of  the  law  of  1832 ;  and 
the  &TOur  with  wUch  it  was  reoeiyed  by  a  large 
majority  of  the  House  is  creditable  botii  to  the 
House  itself  and  to  the  honourable  member  who 
broogjit  it  forward. 

The  affidr  of  the  Prince  Consort  was  referred 
to  at  the  opening  of  Parliament,  by  Lord  Aberdeen 
in  the  Houjse  of  Lords,  and  by  Lord  John  Bussell 
in  the  Commons ;  and'  botii  protested  in  the 
stoongBBt  manner  against  the  chains  which  haye 
BO  layishly  been  made  by  some  of  the  papers. 
Both  denied^  in  the  most  emphatic  terms,  that 
the  Prince  had  in  any  manner  interfered  in  foreign 
poHtics,  or  had  infringed  upon  the  laws  or  con- 
stitntion  of  the  country,  l^ese  assurances  were 
at  once  accepted  by  both  Houses,  and  not  a  single 
voice  was  raised  in  defence  of  the  charges,  or  to 
elicit  any  information  on  the  subject. 

Lord  Jolm  BusseU  has  again  brought  the  sub- 
ject of  Parliamentary  Oaths  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  reHeying 
the  Jews  j&om  the  penalties  they  incur  in  enter- 
ing Parliament  without  being  sworn.  We  heart- 
ily wish  this  measure  success ;  but  we  fear  there 
is  still  bigotry  enough  on  certain  of  the  benches 
in  the  House  of  Lords  to  neutralize  any  attempt 
to  render  the  "Lower  House"  more  firee  firom 
Baoerdotal  influence  and  more  efficient  by  the 
admission  of  cleyer  and  honest  men,  who  cannot 
pronounce  the  "  Shibboleth"  of  their  party. 

The  Lord  Ghancelldr  has  wielded  his  heayy  axe 
against  that  flconi^  of  tho  land,  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts;  and  has  mofved  for  leaye  to  bring  in  a 
bill  for  remoying  from  those  Courts  all  matrimo- 
nial and  all  testamentary  c&uses.  This  is  a  moye 
in  the  right  direction,  but  it  does  not  go  far 
enough. 

Sir  F.  Kelly  has  introduced  a  bill  for  t^ie  better 
pierentiou  of  Wbery,  ootraption,  and  mtiimdatioii 
at  elections.  This  is  all  yery  well,  and  we  haye 
no  doubt  the  honourable  member  spoke  feelingly 
on  the  subject;  but  we  doubt  if  any  measure 
short  of  the  ballot,  and  a  larger  extension  of  the 
franchise,  wiU  put  a  stop  to  these  mal-practices ; 
and  to  these  we  firmly  belieye  it  must  come,  if 
the  House  of  Commons  has  any  regard  to  its  own 
dignity.  The  scenes  which  took  place,  after  the 
last  elections,  in  the  committee  rooms  of  the 
House,  were  disgraceful  to  its  character,  as  weU 
as  to  that  of  the  delinquent  members  and  their 
oonitituencies. 

"  He  represents  theuL  best  who  takes  a  bribe ;" 
and  carmption  oui  of  the  house  produces,  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  corruption  within;  the 
man  who  buys  his  seat,  will  not  scruple  to  sell 
hisyote;  nor  can  the  people  he  represents  blame 
him. 

The  throwing  open  of  the  coasting  trade  to 
ddps  of  all  nations,  is  fiie  culminating  point 
of  fineedom  of  nayigation.     This  measure  has 


met  with  no  opposition  whateyer ;  the  necessity 
for  it  haying  become  as  eyident  as  the  ''  sun  at 
noon-day.'*  Such  has  been  the  boundless  exten- 
sion of  our  shipping  trade  and  foreign  commerce^ 
and  ships  had  become  so  scarce,  in  consequence, 
that  "  Old  Tubs  "  have  been  selling  at  nearly  the 
price  per  ton  of  new  ships;  and  freights  haye 
risen  so  high  as  to  affect  the  price  of  coals,  com, 
and  all  heayy  articles  of  consumption  to  an  enor« 
mous  extent.  The  quiet  acquiescence  in  this 
measure  is  one  of  the  proudest  triumphs  of  free 
trade,  as  a  tacit  acknowledgment  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  repeal  of  the  Nayigation  Laws  that 
their  fears  were  groundless. 

The  superiority  of  the  screw  oyer  the  paddle- 
wheel  in  steam  nayigation  on  a  large  scale,  has 
been  tested  and  demonstrated  by  the  return  of  the 
Himalaya  screw  steamer  from  Alexandria,  which 
made  the  double  yoyage  in  twenty-seyen  days,  in- 
cluding stoppages.  The  Mimalaya  is  a  new  ^p, 
measuring  3,200  tons,  with  a  steam  power  of  only 
700  horse.  With  this  power  she  steamed  with  a 
fair  wind  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  and  a  half  knots 
per  hour;  and  on  one  day  made  four  hundred 
miles,  or  sixteen  two-third  knots  per  hour  !  The 
Himalaya  left  the  Southampton  water  on  the  20th 
January,  touched  at  (Hbialtar  and  Malta,  and 
reached  Alexandria  on  the  Ist  February — the 
eleyenth  day  from  home.  She  left  Alexandria  on 
the  4th  instant,  called  again  at  Malta  and  Gibral- 
tar, and  was  laid  alongside  at  Southampton  on  the 
16th,  haying  passed  the  JStixinS  paddle  steamer, 
whidi  sailed  twenty-flye  hours  before  her  from 
Alexandria.  The  Mtxine  is  of  1200  tons,  and 
has  a  steam  power  of  400  horse.  The  superiority 
of  both  the  sailing  and  steaming  qualities  of  the 
screw  yessel  haye  been  demonstrated  by  this  ex- 
periment, and  we  haye  no  doubt  that  we  shall 
find  that  mode  of  propelling  ships  wholly  taking 
theplace  of  the  paddle-awheel  in  long  sea  yoyages. 

l^e  departures  of  Count  Brunow,  the  Russian 
ambassador,  fh>m  England,  and  his  brdther-diplo- 
matist,  Mons.  Eissilef,  from  France,  haye  been 
followed  by  the  recall  of  the  English  and  French 
ambassadors  from  St.  Petersburgh ;  and  although 
this  does  not  in  itself  constitute  an  actual  decla- 
ration of  war,  yet  the  rejection  of  the  oyertures 
of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  by  the  Emperor  of 
Eussia,  whieh  was  reoeiyed  in  the  French  capital 
on  the  18th  February,  was  decisiye  on  the  ques- 
tion of  war.  In  the  meantime,  letters  haye  been 
receiyed  from  the  adyenturous  deputation  of 
Friends,  who  had  undertaken  the  journey  to 
St,.  Petersburgh,  to  beard  the  bear  in  his  den,  cmd  if 
possible,  infiuence  him  in  fayour  of  peace,  which, 
although  no  result  had  then  taken  place,  inform 
us  that  there  is  a  general  wiBh  for  peace,  and 
that  aU  the  members  of  the  royal  feunily,  including 
the  heir  apparent,  Constantino,  entertain  the 
same  sentiments.  •  It  would  be  a  curious  eyent  in 
history  if  this  unprofessional  and  unostentatious, 
but  hearty,  truthful,  and  sincere  effort,  by  three 
simple  Quakers,  to  enforce  their  distinctiye  prin- 
ciples by  moral  suasion,  should  succeed.  Cert^unly, 
if  they  are  not  deceiyed,  the  general  feeling  is 
fayourable  to  such  a  insult. 
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The  preparations  for  war  are  now  proceeding 
with  the  utmost  dispatch  and  npon  an  extensive 
scale ;  larger,  however,  in  the  naval  than  in  the 
military  department.  At  Portsmouth,  all  is  hustle 
and  activity ;  a  large  fleet  having  assembled  there 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  complement  of 
men  and  stores,  preparatory  to  the  departure  of 
the  vessels  to  their  several  destinations.  Several 
have  already  been  dispatched  to  the  Mediterranean 
and  Black  Sea ;  and  it  is  expected  that  upon  the 
breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  the  Baltic,  and  tiie  libe- 
ration of  the  Eussian  fleet  at  Cronstadt,  we  shall 
have  a  fleet  in  that  sea  powerful  enough  to  meet 
them. 

The  apprehensions  entertained  that  a  scarcity 
of  hands  for  manning  the  navy  would  be  felt, 
appear  to  have  been  groundless.  Men  are  pouring 
in  from  all  quarters,  both  raw  landsmen  and 
seamen ;  whilst  the  coast-guard  is  furnishing  ad- 
mirable nuclei  for  bringing  the  raw  recruits  into 
practice,  being  distributed  amongst  those  vessels 
where  the  latter  are  the  most  niunerous.  Both  at 
the  British  and  Irish  ports,  naval  officers  are 
beating  up  for  volunteers  with  great  success. 

In  tiie  military  department,  a  spirit  has  been 
evinced  amounting  almost  to  chivalric  enthu- 
siasm. The  departure  of  the  Fusilier  Guards  from 
Windsor,  the  Coldstream  from  St.  George's  Bar- 
racks, and  the  Grenadiers  from  the  Tower,  pro- 
duced a  scene  of  excitement  such  as  has  never 
been  witnessed  by  the  present  generation.  Multi- 
tudes assembled  in  the  several  localities  to  take  a 
farewell  of  these  brave  fellows,  and  cheer  them 
on  in  their  perilous  career.  At  the  first-men- 
tioned place,  the  whole  of  the  Eton  boys,  headed 
by  their  masters,  with  a  large  body  of  the  towns- 
people, awaited  the  Fusiliers  at  the  railway  sta- 
tion, and  saluted  them  with  three-times-three 
hearty  cheers,  which  were  responded  to  by  the 
men  after  the  train  began  to  move  forward. 

The  completing  of  the  several  regiments  to  their 
fall  number  of  men  was  effected  with  great  ease, 
if  we  except  the  93d  Highlanders,  witii  which  a 
difficulty  is  experienced  on  account  of  the  kilt, 
which  is  no  favourite  with  the  Southerners ;  only 
eleven  men  volunteered  from  the  other  regimente 
into  it.  The  order  for  volunteering  into  the 
others  was  received  on  the  parade-ground  at 
Chatham,  on  Saturday,  with  the  greatest  enthu- 
siasm by  the  troops,  and  the  required  number  was 
quickly  made  up,  with  the  above  exception.  The 
first  destination  of  the  troops  is  Malta,  where 
already  a  large  force  is  assembled ;  which,  with 
the  present  embarkations,  will  form  a  corps  of 
20,000  British  soldiers,  in  the  highest  state  both 
of  health  and  discipline ;  with  forty  guns  well- 
horsed.  The  chief  command  of  this  force  will  be 
given  to  Lord  Eaglan,  under  whom  will  be  Colonels 
Bentinck  and  Eyre. 

It  is  said  that  the  Fusilier  Guards  from 
Windsor  are  to  proceed,  by  invitation  from  Xa- 
poleon,  to  Paris,  there  to  join  the  Imperial  Guards 
intended  for  service  in  Turkey,  and  to  partake 
with  them  of  a  grand  entertaiiunent  in  the  French 
capital  previous  to  embarkation. 


COLONIiX. 

The  news  from  India  the  past  month  is  unim- 
portant. At  Madras,  in  consequence  of  a  want 
of  rain,  there  had  been  a  partial  failure  of  the 
crops,  and  a  famine  was  apprehended.  Affairs  in 
Burmah  remained  in  much  the  same  state,  but 
the  British  were  in  expectation  of  an  attack  as 
soon  as  the  season  was  favourable.  The  Burmese 
Grovemment  was  said  to  be  collecting  a  large  force 
for  that  purpose. 

Captain  Lalber,  the  deputy-conmussioner  at 
Frome,  has  been  assassinated  in  his  tent  whilst 
asleep,  by  some  natives  dressed  as  women,  who 
retired  some  hours  before  the  murder  was  dis- 
covered, and  have  not  been  taken.  He  was  a 
very  use^  man,  well  acquainted  with  the  customs 
and  languages  of  the  East,  and  his  loss  will  be 
much  felt. 

Affairs  in  Australia  are  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion. Melbourne  is  improving  rapidly,  gold  con- 
tinuing to  flow  in  in  large  quantities ;  the  amount 
received  from  the  24th  September  to  the  26th 
November  being  403,000  ounces,  representing 
upwards  of  a  million  and  a  half  sterling.  An 
electric  telegraph  was  in  full  operation  between 
Melbourne  and  Williamstown.  The  markets  were 
well  supplied  with  provisions. 

At  Victoria,  labour  was  very  scarce,  and  wages 
enormously  high.  The  class  of  labourers  soon 
rise  and  merge  into  that  of  employers  when  in- 
dustrious, so  that  the  labour  market  receives  no 
accessions  from  the  settiers,  and  must  depend 
upon  immigration  for  a  supply. 

Apprehensions  have  been  excited  by  the  French 
having  taken  possession  of  the  New  Caledonia 
group  of  islands,  although,  by  discovery  and 
priority  of  possession,  they  belong  to  the  British 
crown.  This  affair  will  probably  be  noticed  in 
Parliament ;  the  occupation  of  this  group  by  the 
French  giving  them  the  power,  in  case  of  war,  of 
annoying  our  Australian  trade. 

At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  the  affair  of  the 
Orange  Sovereignty  was  still  exciting  a  good  deal 
of  apprehension  and  ill  feeling  A  deputation 
has  been  sent  from  the  colonists  to  endeavour  to 
prevail  on  the  Home  Government  not  to  abandon 
the  territory,  and  to  represent  the  impolicy  of 
such  a  step. 

FOBSIGN. 

In  France  the  same  activity  in  preparing  for  war 
prevails  as  in  England.  Sixty  thousand  French 
troops  are  to  be  sent  to  Constantinople,  there,  it 
is  said,  to  form  an  encampment  for  the  protection 
of  the  Turkish  Capital.  The  French  army  is 
to  be  made  up  to  1,200,000  men,  in  a  few  months, 
to  meet  any  contingencies  that  may  occur.  In 
the  naval  department,  also,  preparations  are  in 
progress  on  a  large  scale ;  and  the  French  navy 
will  soon  receive  several  additions  of  new  ships 
of  war. 

The  Emperor  of  the  French  has  sent  an  auto- 
graph letter  to  the  Emperor  of  Bussia,  setting 
forth  the  true  state  of  the  '' Eastern  question," 
and  urging  him  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  war 
by  proclaiming  an  armistice,  evacuating  the 
Principalities,  and  negotiating  a  peace  witii  the 
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Saltan  direct^  subject,  however,  in  its  conditions, 
to  the  approval  of  the  Western  Powers,  a  propo- 
sition which  the  Czar  has  rejected. 

No  hostile  demonstrations  have  taken  place 
in  the  Principalities  the  last  month.  The  Turks 
are  strengthening  their  position  at  Kalafat,  and 
the  reported  design  of  Gortschakoff  upon  that 
place  has  not  yet  been  attempted.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Hussian  general  is  concentrating  his 
forces  at  Bucharest,  and  its  neighbourhood, 
where  it  is  probable  he  will  wait  until  the 
spring,  when  fresh  masses  of  troops  wiU  be 
poured  into  Wallachia,  and  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  strike  a  decisive  blow.  By  that  time, 
however,  the  French  and  English  troops  will 
have  arrived  on  the  scene  of  action,  and  in  con- 
junction with  the  combined  fleets  will  be  able 
to  cause  a  diversion  that  may  decide  the  affair 
in  a  different  way.  * 

Notwithstanding  the  presence  of  the  combined 
fleet  in  the  Black  Sea,  it  is  said  that  the  Eussian 
fleet  has  been  attempting  a  similar  affair  to  that 
at  Sinope.  The  scene  of  action  this  time  was 
Chef  katil,  a  Turkish  port,  which  was  bombarded 
by  five  Russian  ships,  which,  however,  were 
beaten  of^  with  a  loss  of  3,000  men  killed  and 
wounded.     This  report  wants  conflrmation. 

In  the  East,  the  Tiurks  are  strengthening  them- 
selves by  fresh  accessions  of  troops  and  stores. 
Schamyl  is  still  in  the  fleld,  and  heads  a  large  body 
of  warriors,  with  the  view  of  attacking  the  Rus- 
sian fortresses,  in  the  Kouban  and  Kaburda. 


Count  Orloff  did  not  succeed  in  his  mission  to 
Vienna ;  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria  would  not 
even  pledge  himself  to  neutrality;  adhering  to 
his  alliance  with  the  Western  Powers,  and  de- 
claring that  the  crossing  of  the  Danube  by  the 
Russian  troops  would  be  considered  a  hostile 
movement  towards  Austria. 

Foreigners  are  leaving  the  Russian  territories 
in  great  numbers,  and  the  Turkish  consuls 
throughout  the  country  have  resigned,  war  being 
considered  inevitable.  The  Russian  Government 
is  about  to  raise  a  forced  loan.  Vast  bodies  of 
troops  are  marching  for  the  Principalities,  where 
the  army  would  soon  amount  to  200,000  men. 
It  will  doubtless  be  the  aim  of  the  Czar  to  send 
large  masses  of  troops  in  order,  if  possible,  to 
overwhelm  the  Turks  by  numbers  without  regard 
to  the  losses  he  may  sustain.  These  already 
amount  to  35,000  men,  nearly  25  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  number  of  the  army  in  Wallachia. 

The  United  States  population  appears  to  have 
received  a  most  valuable  addition  in  the  person  of 
the  escaped  Irish  convict  John  Mitchell.  That 
worthy  distributor  of  vitriol  and  glass  botties  ex- 
traordinary to  the  army,  has,  in  his  paper,  the 
Citizen,  denied  that  ''  it  is  a  crime  or  even  a  pec- 
cadillo to  be  a  slaveholder,"  and  expresses  a  wish 
that  "  he  had  a  good  plantation  well  stocked  with 
negroes  in  Alabama ! !"  His  paper  is  avowedly 
"  the  supporter- of  human  rights,  and  the  champion 
of  freedom!*' 


LITERATUfiE. 


France  before  the  Revolution;  or^  Priests,  Infidels, 
and  Huguenots,  in  the  Reign  of  Louis  X  V.  By 
L.  F.  BuNOENER.  In  two  volumes.  Edinburgh : 
T.  Constable  and  Co.  London  :  Hamilton  and 
Adams.     1854. 

AccoRDiNO  to  the  opinion  of  a  competent  judge, 
there  has  been  no  historical  fiction,  the  work  of 
a  French  writer  within  the  last  fifty  years,  com- 
parable to  this  most  remarkable  and  instructive 
performance.  As  a  picture  of  society  and  man- 
ners in  France,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, it  is  by  far  the  most  comprehensive  in 
scope,  and  most  minute  in  detail^  that  has  ever 
been  attempted,  while  at  the  same  time  its  fidelity 
is  not  to  be  questioned,  as  the  author  has  evi- 
dently invented  nothing  but  the  plot  and  ma- 
chinery of  his  romance,  the  matenals  of  which 
are  for  the  most  part  well-known  fiicts,  whose 
autibienticity  may  be  proved  by  the  corroborating 
testimony  of  the  records  of  the  time.  The  story 
is  as  engrossing  as  a  romance  by  Sue  or  Dumas, 
and  a  tiiousand-fold  more  interesting  from  the 
truth  and  value  of  its  delineations.  The  reader 
is  introduced  to  the  corrupt  Court  of  Louis  XV., 
to  the  scandalous  and  pitiAil  scenes  of  his  private 


life — ^the  strife  between  remorse  of  conscience 
and  sensual  desire — ^to  the  cabinet  of  Eichelieu, 
and  the  boudoir  of  Madame  de  Pompadour — to 
the  Infidel  conclaves  of  the  Encyclopaedists,  and 
the  despicable  intrigues  of  the  priesthood — ^to 
the  desert  congregations  of  the  persecuted  Hugue- 
nots, the  noble  constancy  and  devotion  of  their 
martyrs,  and  the  horrible  punishments  they  en- 
dured. The  policy,  such  as  it  was,  of  the  period 
becomes  transparent  through  the  significant  events 
here  passed  in  review ;  and  the  dark  shadow  of 
the  coming  doom  which  overwhelmed  France  in 
the  following  reign  already  broods  over  the  land. 
For  this  reason  these  volumes  possess  a  really 
historical  value,  and  their  great  popularity  may 
be  partiy  attributed  to  this  cause.  This  is  the 
third  translation  into  English  which  has  appeared; 
it  is  exceedingly  well  done,  and  if  it  be  charge- 
able with  any  fault,  it  is  a  too  Hteral  fidelity  to 
the  phraseology  of  the  original,  in  preference  to 
an  exchange  of  English  for  French  idioms — a 
fault  which  few  will  be  disposed  to  complain  of, 
as  it  testifies  to  the  care  taken  by  the  translator 
not  to  deviate  from  his  author.  The  volumes 
are  well  printed,  substantially  got  up,  and  pub- 
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lisbed  at  a  more  moderate  price  than  either  of 
the  preceding  editions. 


Indications  of  iMtincL  By  T.  L.  Kemp,  M.D.  (Tra- 
vellers' Library,  54).  London  :  Longman  and 
Co.     1854. 

The  revelations  contained  in  this  curious  little 
treatise  on  the  subject  of  instinct,  will  strike  with 
surprise  and  wonder  even  many  of  those  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  think  themselves  well  inform- 
ed respecting  it.  The  work  treats  on  the  instincts 
of  plants— of  animals  lower  than  insects — of  insects 
— of  reptiles  and  fishes — of  the  reasoning  pow»:s 
of  the  higher  animals — and  of  the  instinctive  be- 
lief of  man.  As  might  be  predicated  from  such 
an  arrangement)  it  is  not  a  mere  collection  of  facts 
deduced  from  observation ;  but  a  practical  argu- 
ment in  separate  links,  leading  to  a  philosophical 
conclusion.  The  author,  in  justice  to  himself 
shall  be  allowed  to  state  his  own  argument : — 

Ages  ago,  it  pleased  an  All-powerful  Being  to  eall  into 
existence  this  matter  that  is  cognizable  by  our  senses. 
What  endowments  he  at  first  conferred  upon  it,  it  is  im- 
possible to  discover;  but  at  one  period  he  made  it  subject 
to  the  laws  of  gravitation,  to  which  laws  a  great  portion 
of  it  are  still  liable.  Subsequently,  he  bestowed  npon 
the  diiferent  elements  of  it  tliose  extraordinary  chemical 
affinities  which,  after  a  study  of  nature  for  two  thou- 
sand ^'ears,  man  is  now  beginning  to  discern,  and  which 
chemical  affinities  still  regulate  the  greater  part  of  the 
unions  that  yet  occur.  After  this  it  would  ^eem  to  have 
been  a  part  of  His  will  to  make  various  portions  of  matter 
unite  so  as  to  form  organized  beings,  subject  to  the  laws 
of  vitality  and  instinct.  When  we  come  to  the  higher  of 
these,  we  behold  the  operation  of  anew  element — treason, 
which  is  supplementary  to  instinct  in  producing  and 
causing  motion.  Then,  leaving  the  animals,  we  come  to 
a  new  being,  man,  connected  in  some  mysterious  manner 
with  matter,  but  who  is  not  imder  the  control  of  instinct, 
but  of  reason,  and  who  produces,  by  means  of  that 
reason,  not  only  physical  movements,  but  mental  abstrac- 
tions;  and  who,  moreover,  instinctively  believes,  when 
told,  in  God  and  another  state  of  being.  And  as  we  see 
in  merely  vitalized  beings,  that  the  instinctive  desire  to 
attain  an  end  invariably  concludes  in  that  end  being  at- 
tained, so  also,  the  instinctive  beliefs  of  man  wiU  un- 
questionably be  realized.  That  this  will  be  so,  may  be 
learned  ftom  anoth^  and  a  higher  soiure,  but  still  it  is 
the  legitimate  deduction  from  the  study  of  that  physical 
science  which  is  so  often  thought  to  oppose  revelation, 
and  is  from  time  to  time  set  up  to  oppose  it.  And  thus 
it  is  that  from  tliat  apparent  darkness  proceeds  light, 
that  faith  springs  out  of  doubt,  and  that,  to  use  the  words 
of  the  old  Hebrew  warrior,  **  out  of  the  eater  there  came 
forth  meat" 


Lectures  on  Female  Scrij)iure  Characters,  By  Wil- 
LUM  Jat.  London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 
1864. 

Neaslt  fifty  years  ago  Mr.  Jay  deliyered  these 
lectures  to  his  congregation  at  Bath.  To  prepare 
them  for  and  conduct  them  through  the  press  was 
the  last  literary  labour  of  his  Me,  and  he  died 
shortly  after  the  final  sheet  had  left  his  hands. 
They  bear  in  every  paragragh  the  evidences  of 
his  peculiar  mode  of  ti^iinking  and  style  of  expres- 
sion. There  is  nothing  very  profoimd  about  Uiem, 
and  on  the  other  hand  there  is  not  a  single  trait 
of  mediocrity ;  the  characters  are  sketdied  with 
a  masterly  pencil,  yet  they  are  but  sketches 


limned  for  the  sole  purposes  of  example  and  ad- 
monition.  Beaden  unaccustomed  to  '^e  author's 
habits  of  composition,  whetiier  for  the  pulpit  or 
the  press,  will  be  startled  at  the  number  of  scrip- 
tural phrases  which  they  will  here  meet  with  in 
every  paragraph.  It  was  always  so  with  Mr. 
Jay,  whether  he  spoke  or  wrote ;  he  drew  his 
vocabulary  from  the  Bible,  and  his  conversation 
often  abounded  in  phrases  and  idioms  from  the 
same  source.  If  it  be  true  that ''  boniu  textuarius 
bonus  theolo^  est**  William  Jay  was  the  best 
theologian  £ngland  has  prodnoed.  He  oould 
state  a  long  argument  in  Scripture  language  when 
he  chose, — and  often  did  so  in  a  manner  astoniah- 
ingly  stnking  and  impressive. 


The  FoUtieal  Annual  and  Reformer's  Hand-Booh  for 
1854.    London:  Gocksbaw. 

A  VERT  useful  little  manual  is  this,  containing 
the  political  history  of  the  pajst  year  carefully  and 
cleverly  epitomized,  besides  much  collateral  in- 
formation of  great  use.  Among  the  various 
articles,  all  excellent,  we  would  refer  the  reader 
to  "  The  Reformer's  Electoral  Table,"  a*document 
which  alone  is  worth  more  than  the  shilling 
charged  for  the  whole,  and  w*hich,  in  so  complete 
a  form,  can  be  obtained  nowhere  else.  The  paper 
on  the  New  Reform  Bill  should  be  read  by  all  re- 
formers at  the  present  juncture ;  and  we  cannot 
do  them  a  greater  service  than  in  recommending 
to  their  notice  this  pithy  little  volume,  by  the  aid 
of  which  they  will  be  enabled  intelligently  to 
watch  the  progress  of  pubHc  affairs  during  the 
year  upon  which  we  have  just  entered. 


Ghdtiments.    ParVicTOB  Hugo.      Geneve   et  New 
York.     1853. 

YicTon  Hugo  has  sworn  undying  enmity  to  the 
Emperor  of  the  French.  His  hatred  against  the 
forsworn  and  blood-stained  usurper  is  deadly  as 
death  and  as  lively  as  genius,  which  never  slum- 
bers. It  is  a  religion  to  whose  observances  he 
has  devoted  every  faculty  of  mind  and  body,  and 
whose  rites  are  all  sacraments.  Like  the  Car- 
thaginian of  old,  he  is  vowed  to  hostility  to  his 
last  breath;  his  two-edged  sword  is  his  poetic 
lyre,  with  which  he  deals  mortal  blows  against 
all  and  simdry  who  have  abetted  usurpation,  as 
well  as  against  him,  their  head  and  chiei^  who  has 
reaped  the  profit  of  it.  These  compositions  are 
what  they  are  justly  termed — Chastisements^ 
under  which  many  a  gdlled  jade  will  wince.  We 
extract  one  complimentary  stave  to  Napoleon  the 
Little — ^it  is  miB£«>and-wateir  compared  to  some  of 
them. 

Qnand  I'eunuqne  regnait  i  c6t6  du  Cesar, 
Quand  Tib^re,  et  Caius,  et  Neron,  sous  leur  char 
Fonlaient  Rome,  plus  mbrte,  helas !  que  Babylone, 
Le  poete  saisit  ces  bouireanz  sur  lem-  trtae ; 
La  muse  entre  deux  vers,  tout  viTonts,  lea  scis. 
Toi,  faux  prince,  cousin  du  bl^me  Uortensia, 
Hidalgo  par  ta  femme,  amiral  par  ta  m^e, 
Tu  r^gnes  par  D^exnbre  et  tu  vis  sur  Bmmaire, 
Mais  ]a  muse  t'a  pris ;  et  maintenant,  o'est  Men, 
Xu  tzesasilles  atix  mains  du  sombre  historien. 
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Poortan^  qaoiqae  trembUnt  sous  la  verge  lyrique, 
Tu  dis  dans  ton  orgueil ; — -je  yais  £tre  historique. — 
Nod,  coquin !  le  chamier  des  rois  Vest  interdit ; 
Non,  tu  n'eatreras  point  dans  rhistoire,  bandit! 
Hailion  hamain,  hibou  d^plumi,  b#te  morte, 
Ta  resteras  dehors  et  dou^  sxir  la  porte. 

A  mutilated  edition  of  fhis  volume  baa  been  pub- 
lished at  Brussels — ^we  have  it  here  in  its  integrity. 
The  autbor  resenres  to  bimself  the  ligbt  of  trans- 
lation— ^wbicb  spares  us  tbe  trouble  of  rendering 
the  above  extract  into  English. 


Biographiet  BonapartUteB.    Par  J.  Ph.  Bbrjeau. 
Londres:  50 ]t>  ^f^&t  Queen-street     1853. 

Wb  have  here  a  series  of  biographical  sketches, 
not  very  panegyrical;  the  subjects  of  which  are 
^e  personal  friends  and  political  tools  of  Louis 
Napoleon — ^Persigny,  Saint  Amaud,  Homy,  Mag- 
nan,  and  the  whole  lot  of  traitors  and  blackg^uards 
who  Bold  themselves  to  do  the  devil's  dirty  work 
for  the  sake  of  the  deviUs  pay.  The  antecedents 
of  some  of  them  as  given  here  are  amusing  enough 
—showing  what  sort  of  material  it  is  which  a 
scoundrel  makes  use  of  when  he  steals  a  throne. 


The  Rumam  of  the  SotUh.  By  Shirley  Bbooks. 
London :  Longman  and  Oa  (Travellers'  Library, 
53.)     1854. 

AiTTTHiNG  authentic  on  the  subject  of  Bussia  is 
welcome  at  the  present  time.  Mr.  Brooks  has 
travelled  through  the  districts  he  describes,  and 
has  made  good  use  botii  of  his  eyes  and  his 
faculties  of  speech  in  obtaining  useM  and  valua- 
ble information.  His  details  on  the  com  supply 
are  novel  and  interesting^  and  his  descriptions  of 
different  localities  enable  us  to  realise  the  scenes 
he  visits  more  forcibly  than  we  always  can  from 
the  reports  of  travellers.  On  the  subject  of  the 
Bnsffian  army,  the  author  intimates  that,  by  the 
last  return,  it  consisted  of  1,200,000  men — an 
irresistible  force  if  it  were  effectually  organised 
and  officered,  and  could  by  possibility  be  concen- 
trated. The  army  is  composed  of  Ber£i,  who  are 
not  drafted  into  it  by  lot,  but  chosen  by  their 
proprietors,  who  thus  make  the  levy  an  instrumetit 
of  pxmishment,  and  sometimes  a  means  of  the 
foulest  injustice  and  oppression. 

The  serf  who  baa  offended  his  owner  to  a  degree  for 
which  the  panisbment  permitted  to  the  latter  offers  no 
adequate  vengeance,  or  the  serf  who  has  an  inconvenient 
cbum  upon  his  owner,  wiU  not  feel  anything  like  stir- 
prise — ^wUl  feel  nothing  but  dismay — at  being  pointed 
out  for  the  levy ;  and  sabordinate  agencies  are  so  ire- 
qnentlj  at  work  in  these  cases^that  they  are  even  made 
the  subject  of  jests  in  certain  quarters.  The  serf  has 
giren  private  offence  to  the  exacting  intendant,  the 
extortionate  steward,  or  to  some  fellow  steward,  who 
may  be  onder  the  purchased  patronage  of  the  latter. 
His  w«y  to  glory  is  marked  out  for  him ;  the  lord,  if 
present,  knows  nothing  about  him,  but  has  nothing  to 
oppose  to  the  representation  of  his  servant  The  un- 
happy man  is  dragged  from  his  home,  his  wife,  his 
efailii^eo ;  one  half  of  his  head  is  shaved  firam  back  to 
front;  he  is  riveted  up  in  heavy  chains  with  the  gang  o[ 
his  coxnzades,  and  away  he  is  marched  to  the  military 
depot. 

Sometimes  it  is  £Eur  worse  than  this.  The  lord, 
or  tbd  Btewaisl,  ov  some  infloential  seryant;  viU 


take  a  fBOioj  to  a  pretty  seif-wife;  and  if  it  hap- 
pens, as  it  sometimes  does,  that  neither  husband 
nor  wife  will  come  to  a  convenient  arrangement, 
the  levy,  when  the  order  comes  round,  seUIes  all 
that,  hj  removing  the  refractory  husband  into  the 
army,  and  out  of  the  way  of  the  seducer.  Mr. 
Brooks,  like  many  other  travellers,  found  great 
difficulty  both  in  getting  into  Russia,  and  in 
getting  out  of  it.  He  teUs  the  story  of  his 
exodus  with  much  cool  and  quiet  humour,  and^ 
if  all  be  as  he  represents  it;  must  have  exercised 
an  amount  of  patience  of  which  the  patriarch  of 
TJz  need  not  have  been  ashamed.  He  gives  a 
curious  trait  with  regard  to  the  censorship  on 
booli^^admitted  into  Russia.  It  appears  that  all 
Swedish  works  are  precluded  from  admission  by 
the  southern  border,  from  the  simple  fact  that 
there  is  not  a  single  member  of  the  censorship 
who  knows  anytMng  of  the  language ;  and,  by 
way  of  effectually  excluding  everything  immoral, 
they  admit  nothing  which  they  do  not  under- 
stand— so  that  the  lyrics  of  Jenny  Lind  and  the 
novels  of  Miss  Bremer  are  tabooed  to  the  southern 
Russians. 

Doctors*  Commons  UnveiUd;  its  SeersU  and  Abuses 
Disclosed^  dc.  By  C.  Contnoham,  LL.D.  Lon- 
don :  Partridge,  Oakey,  and  Co.    1864.' 

It  would  be  possible  to  make  out  a  much  stronger 
case  against  tiie  practice  of  Doctors'  Commons 
than  the  author  of  this  pamphlet  has  done.  Many 
annoying  abuses  are  passed  over  by  him,  and  many 
defencdlefls , 'points  left  unassailed.  But  he  is  a 
friendly  opponent,  not  a  determined  foe,  and 
pleads  strenuously  and  powerfolly  for  the  reform 
of  an  institution  which  less  considerate  writers 
would  abolish  altogether.  He  would  abolish  only 
three  glaring  abuses,  namely,  the  **  sinecure  fee'' 
which  the  proctor  charges  over  and  above  the 
stamp  duty,  and  which,  in  some  cases,  amounts  to 
as  much  as  sixty  guineas  \  secondly,  the  fee  for 
'^  engrossing,  registering,  and  collating"  the  will, 
which  is  often  enormous,  from  the  fact  that  the 
proctor  makes  four  hundred  per  cent,  profit  upon 
the  registrar's  charge  for  engrossing ;  and  thirdly, 
the  monopoly  by  which  the  thirty-four  senior 
proctors  engross  to  themselves  all  the  profits  and 

gickings  which  successive  generations  of  them 
ave  done  their  best  to  render  so  agreeable  to 
themselves  and  so  intolerable  to  the  public.  The 
remedies  which  he  suggests  appear  to  have  the 
recommendation  of  practicability;  but  wc  have 
not  space  to  quote  them  here.  We  can  commend 
this  pamphlet  to  the  reader  who  would  be  tho- 
roughly informed  on  the  subject,  as  one  written 
in  on  earnest  and  temperate  spirit,  to  accomplish 
a  definite  and  worthy  object. 


Injustice  to  Scotland  Espposed;  in  a  Letter  to  the 
Scottish  Representatives  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
By  R.  Chbistie,  Esq.  Edinburgh:  Constable 
and  Co.  London:  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 
1854. 

Much  of  the  ai^piment  contained  in  this  pamphlet 
has  already  been  stated  in  the  columns  of  this 
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magazine,  in  papers  lately  pubHsbed  under  tbe 
title  of  "  Justice  to  Scotland."  Mr.  Christie  con- 
fines himself  principally  to  such  facts  as  figures 
illustrate ;  and  he  makes  out  a  case  which  needs 
and  could  derive  no  support  firom  rhetoric  :  wind- 
ing up  with  a  statement  of  the  mean  and  unmanly 
transaction  of  the  Treasury  Lords  in  reference  to 
the  Edinburgh  House  of  Befage  for  the  Destitute. 

The  Mystery  Unveiled ;  or,  Popery  as  its  Dogmas  and 
Pretensions  appear  in  the  Light  of  Reason,  the 
Bible,  and  History.  By  the  Rev.  James  Bell. 
Edinburgh:  Paton  and  Ritchie.  London:  Hsr 
mil  ton,  Adams,  and  Go.     1854. 

The  object  of  Mr.  Bell  is  to  identify  Poper^Vith 
Antichrist  —  with  ''the  beast  that  made  war 
against  the  saints,  and  prevailed  against  them.'' 
The  same  thing  has  been  attempted  and  accom- 
plished, to  the  satisfaction  of  Protestants  at  least, 
a  hundred  times  within  the  last  three  years.  A 
volume  of  six  hundred  pages  upon  this  subject 
comes  at  this  moment  rather  late  into  the  field, 
the  strife  being  for  the  time  well  nigh,  over,  and 
both  parties,  as  if  by  mutual  consent,  directing 
their  energies  to  objects  less  openly  aggressive. 
In  the  collection  of  evidence  against  the  Church 
of  Rome,  the  writer  has  shown  much  persevering 
industry,  and  has  tested  the  dogmas  and  preten- 
sions of  that  Church  by  the  trutii  of  Scripture,  in 
a  spirit  which  his  admirers  will  praise  as  soundly 
Protestant,  and  his  adversaries  stigmatise  as 
unphilosophical.  His  volume,  which  contains 
little  novelty,  will  be  offensive,  and  therefore  not 
convincing,  to  Roman  Catholics,  but  will  prove 
acceptable  to  his  own  congregation,  and  to  all  con- 
gregations and  readers  who  regard  the  Bible  as 
tile  rule  of  their  fedth. 


The  Case  of  the  Manchester  Educationists.  Part  11. 
A  Review  of  the  Evidence  taken  before'  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  in  relation  to  a 
Scheme  of  Secular  Education.  By  John  Howaud 
HiNTON.    London  :  J.  Snow.     1854. 

AnuiTTiNa,  what  cannot  be  denied,  that  in  this 
his  second  pamphlet  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Hinton 
has  strengthened  his  case  as  against  the  pro- 
moters of  the  secular  scheme,  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  to  us  that  voluntaryism  has  profited  much 
by  his  advocacy.  TVe  have  no  fault  to  find  with 
the  amount  of  work  which  the  voluntary  system 
has  done,  looking  to  the  length  of  time  it  has 
been  in  operation ;  but  we  object  that  the  work  is 
abominably  ill  done.  In  discharging  a  debt  due 
to  a  certain  portion  of  society,  it  is  not  very  cre- 
ditable to  pay  only  a  fEurthing  in  the  pound — and 
perhaps  that  is  about  as  much  as  the  poor  man's 
child,  who  is  educated  by  voluntary  exertions,  gets 
of  the  sum  which  he  has  a  claim  to.  We  object 
further  that  voluntaryism  leaves  the  poor  child  to 
undergo  the  penalty  of  the  parent's  indifference, 
from'  which  a  national  system  would  rescue  him, 
and  that  it  sends  the  indigent  poor  of  this 
country  to  solicit  as  alms  that  which  the  poor  of 
other  countries  receive  as  a  right.  The  voluntary 
prefers  proselyting  to  eduoatmg,  and  that  in  fsu^t 


is  the  mainspring  of  his  zeal.  We  want  a  liberal 
system  of  education,  not  gratuitous  for  those  who 
can  afford  to  pay,  but  yet  available  to  all — and  in 
all  probability  we  should  have  had  it  ere  now, 
had  not  mistaken  reHgious  zeal,  and  something 
still  worse,  stood  in  the  path  of  progress. 


The  Chemistry  of  Common  Life.  Nos.  IL  and  III. 
By  J.  F.  W.  Johnston,  M.A.  Blackwood  and 
Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London.     1854. 

These  numbers  contain  an  astonishing  amount  of 
scientific  information  upon  common  subjects. 
The  work  of  which  they  form  a  part  will  be,  when 
completed,  the  most  practically  useful  volume 
which  has  ever  appeared  upon  subjects  with 
which  every  man  ought  to  be  acquainted.  All 
should  read  it  and  refer  to  it,  until  the  knowledge 
it  imparts  is  as  familiar  as  are  already  the  matters 
of  which  it  treats.  Such  knowledge  is  calculated 
not  only  to  increase  our  personal  comforts  and 
abridge  our  expenses,  but  to  give  an  impetus  to 
experiment  and  invention,  and  to  lead  to  results 
of  the  highest  importance. 


Criticisms,    By  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Lester,  B  A.    Third 
Edition.    London :  Longman  and  Co.    1853. 

These  charming  compositions  have  already  received 
their  well-merited  meed  of  praise  in  this  magazine. 
They  will  be  read  with  pleasure  by  every  enthu- 
siast for  the  beautiful  and  tme,  by  all  admirers  of 
lofty  thought  and  eloquent  language.  They  arc 
a  graceful  and  honourable  testimony  to  the  genius 
and  intellect  of  our  time,  and  raise  their  author 
to  the  dignity  of  a  compeer  with  the  subjects  of 
his  pen. 

The  Tent  and  the  Altar;  or.  Sketches  from  Patriarchal 
Life.  By  the  Rev.  John  Cummino,  D.D.,  F.R.8.E. 
London  :  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co.     1654. 

We  feel  inclined  to  designate  these  simple  com- 
positions from  a  masterly  hand  as  a  series  of 
Religious  Pastorals — not  as  poems  exactly,  but 
as  yet  containing  much  of  the  poetical  element. 
They  carry  us  back  to  the  patriarchal  times, 
when  priest,  prophet,  and  roler,  were  united   in 
one  person,  and  he  a  keeper  of  fiocks,  a  dweller 
in  tents,  a  companion  of  angels,  a  Mend  of  God. 
They  treat  of  the  patriarchal  period,  and  of  hu- 
man life  under  the  government  of  a  pure  theocracy, 
and  they  show  us  that  human  nature  and  the 
heart  of  man  are  alike  in  all  times,  and  under 
all  circumstances^-e'^r  prone  to  wander  from 
what  is  divine,  to  a  low  and  miserable  self-seek- 
ing.    In  turning  the  history  of  these  long  past 
years  to  a  present  use,  the  writer  has  a  wide 
field  before  him,  and  he  travels  over  it  like  one 
well  used  to  the  soil,  plucking  an  antidote  for 
the  sorrows  'and  temptations  of  to-day,  and  guid- 
ance for  the  morrow,  from  obedience  wrought, 
and  discipline  endured,  while  the  world  was  yet 
voung.     Whatever  be  his  subject.  Dr.  Cumming 
IS  never  unmindM  of  the  exigencies  of  the  present 
hour,  and  to  them  he  reverts  instinctively,  when- 
ever an  opportunity  ocours  (and  they  are  con- 
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standy  ocouning)  for  enfordng  a  practical  ad* 
monition  by  the  topic  under  notice.  Thus,  when 
Jacob  is  described  as  beginning  his  obedience  to 
God,  by  reforming  ^v'hat  was  wrong  in  his  housci 
"  I  feel,"  says  he, 

I  feel  in  these  days,  as  I  never  thought  before,  that 
no  oommon  wisdom  inspired  Knox,  the  Scotch  Eeformer. 
He  swept  out  the  last  remains  of  Popish  superstition, 
no  channels  were  left  for  its  reflux,  and  in  the  Church 
he  was  blessed  of  God  to  reform,  whatever  be  its  faults, 
there  is  neither  a  Puseyite  sermon,  nor  a  Popish  rite, 
nor  a  TiidenUne  dogma  of  any  sort  or  shape.  It  may 
be  true  that  he  used  a  rude  hand,  that  he  swept  the 
house  with  unsparing  severity ;  but  after  three  hundred 
years  we  begin  to  discover  that  he  was  right,  and  that 
if  contemporaneous  reformers  no  less  holy  had  done 
what  he  did  in  Scotland,  we  should  not  have  to  deplore 
educated  men  passing  over  every  day  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  sermons  preached,  and  ministerH  appointed, 
and  practices  restored,  that  have  all  the  venom  without 
the  honesty  of  Boman  Catholic  superstition. 

The  following  is  a  powerful  and  characteristic 
passage,  and  worth  remembering  for  its  reflective 
wisdom: — 

If  some  one's  past  life  were  placed  before  me  in  all  its 
details,  and  I  were  allowed  to  put  a  pin-point  in  some 
crevice  in  that  past  biography,  the  whole  future  would 
have  been  entirely  altered.  It  was  upon  the  turning  of 
a  comer  that  the  most  momentous  event  of  your  life 
took  place ;  it  was  upon  the  most  accidental  encounter 
that  the  greatest  event  of  your  history  happened;  it 
was  on  the  slightest  contingency,  that  was  scarcely 
worth  noticing,  that  there  depended  the  fact  whether 
you  should  be  that  husband,  wife,  son,  daughter,  master, 
rich  man,  wise  man,  or  great  man.  Incidents  and  oc- 
currences, that  the  world  calls  so,  are  the  proofs  and  the 
evidences  of  providential  governance;  and  the  man  that 
sees  them  not  is  blind,  and  he  who  sees  not  God  in 
them  is  atheistic. 

The  discourses  in  this  volume,  which  is  pub- 
lished as  a  companion  to  **  The  Church  before  the 
Flood,*'  are  twenty-two  in  number ;  but  they  do 
not  exhaust  the  subject,  which  will  be  resumed  in 
a  supplementary  work. 


A  Pen  and  Ink  Panorama  of  New  York  City.  By 
CoBN'ELius  Mathkws.  Nbw  York :  J.  S.  Taylor. 
1853. 

This  is  a  rantipole  and  rather  helter-skelter  de- 
scription of  the  city  of  New  York,  intended,  we 
should  imagine,  for  the  exclusive  delectation  of 
the  natives,  inasmuch  as  it  abounds  with  local 
terms  and  references  unintelligible  to  strangers, 
and  utterly  fails,  moreover,  to  give  a  stranger  the 
slightest  idea  of  the  great  American  capital.  The 
author  is  lively  enouglf,  and  writes  in  flrst-rate 
spirits,  but  the  ^vit  and  humour  are  of  the  machine- 
made  order,  such  as  the  stock  writers,  who  are 
not  plagued  with  a  genius  for  that  kind  of  thing, 
always  exude  at  so  much  per  column  when  the 
demand  happens  to  be  brisk.  The  "great" 
Bamum  comes  into  his  canvas,  and  is  depictured 
with  such  an  odd  admixture  of  colours,  that  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  whether  he  is  held  up  to 
admiration  or  ridicule.  We  quote  the  following 
description  of  a  well-known  street  in  New  York, 
as  one  of  the  most  amusing  samples  of  the  author's 
style  and  descriptive  talent : — 


If  you  were  asked  through  what  stredt  in  New  York, 
in  a  given  time,  the  greatest  number  of  dirty  shirts 
passed,  we  think  the  chcmces  are  ten  to  one  you  would 
name  Chatham;  and  yet,  strangely  enough,  this  very 
street  has  been  selected  as  the  stronghold  and  entrench- 
ment of  the  linendrapers.  With  their  great  transparent 
windows,  equipped  with  endless  relays  of  new  shirts, 
staring  forth  with  fresh  pearl  buttons,  they  are  a  perpe- 
tual reproach  to  travellers  in  that  street,  and  seem  to  be 
saying  to  them  constantly,  **  Go  home,  my  poor  fellow, 
and  put  on  a  clean  shirt!"  where,  perhaps,  there  is  no 
shirt  to  be  had  to  put  on.  But  Chatham-street  rallies 
characteristically  on  the  other  side  of  the  way ;  for  it  is 
there  that  the  Old  Clo'  has  pitched  his  paradise ;  it  is 
there  that  to  be  shorn  of  their  buttons,  to  have  a  small 
rent  in  the  back,  to  be  out  of  colour,  is  no  objection  in  a 
coat  or  other  garment,  not  the  least ;  but  rather  com- 
moads  it,  connecting  it  by  secret  association  with  the  an- 
tiquity and  long  descended  history  of  their  own  race.  .  .  . 
It  is  there  that  the  Jewry-men  did  take  to  marching,  even 
like  the  men  of  Gilgal  before  Jericho,  up  and  down  the 
walk,  and  seizing  by  violence  the  men  from  the  far 
countries,  hauled  them  within  their  fastnesses,  and  there 
impressed  them,  whether  they  would  or  no,  in  garments 
of  the  strangest  make,  dimensions,  and  fitness.  This 
street,  reader,  was  in  the  old  times  of  this  island,  a  war- 
path of  Manhattan  Indians  to  the  west.  Civilization  hath 
not  affected  it  greatly.  The  old  red  men  scalped  their 
enemies,  the  Chatham  do'  men  skin  theirs.  So  little 
difference  have  two  hundred  years  in  changing  the  cha- 
racter of  mankind. 


The  Youthful  Inquirer  Counselled  and  Encouraged, 
By  H.  N.  Barnett.    London :  W.  Freeman.  1858. 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  this  little 
volume  is  its  remarkable  unlikeness  to  all  other 
works,  little  or  big,  which  have  been  put  forth 
with  the  same  pretensions.  Much  as  it  is  always 
to  be  desired  that  the  religious  teacher,  who 
undertakes  to  direct  others  in  their  search  after 
truth,  should  himseK  be  entirely  free  from  pre- 
judice, yet  is  the  spectacle  so  rare  of  a  ''  guide, 
expositor,  and  Mend,"  thus  blessedly  disencum- 
bered, that  we  cannot  at  this  moment  recoUect  a 
single  one  among  the  orthodox  writers  of  the  day 
whom  m%  could  conscientiously  declare  to  be  so. 
Ministers  of  churches  write  and  preach  continu- 
ally as  though  truth  were  no  longer  a  thing  to 
be  sought  for  diligently  and  won  by  every  man 
for  himself,  but  something  already  gathered  and 
garnered  up  in  their  own  keeping,  and  enshrined 
in  a  set  of  venerable  dogmas,  which  it  is  their 
profitable  privilege  to  dispense  and  to  expound. 
Mr.  Barnett  has  changed  all  that.  Instead  of 
trammelling  thought  and  smothering  inquiry,  and 
hedging  in  the  neophyte  with  prickles  on  this 
side  and  spikes  on  l^at,  careMly  narrowing  the 
passage  till  it  ends  in  a  funnel,  discharging  its 
contents  at  the  door  of  this  church  or  yonder 
chapel,  he  would  leave  both  free  and  unfettered 
as  the  winds  of  heaven,  in  order  that  a  man's 
creed  may  result  from  his  own  honest  convictions. 
All  he  demands,  on  the  part  of  the  inquirer,  are 
earnestness  and  integrity  of  purpose ;  and  he  wiU 
limit  his  search  in  no  single  direction,  but  leave 
him  to  weigh  the  testimony  of  friends  and  foes, 
and  draw  his  own  conclusions.  Truth  hei^elf 
demands  this  trial — ^is,  indeed,  always  sufficiently 
obstinate  to  refrise  surrender  to  any  other  kind 
of  process;  and  in  matters  of  science,  art,  or 
discovery,  no  man  dreams  of  employing  any  other. 
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But  in  religion,  forsooth,  according  to  the  asser- 
tion of  its  ministers,  such,  a  process  is  a  folly  and 
a  crime;  and  we  must  follow  oar  spiritual 
advisers  just  where  they  choose  to  lead  us,  and 
no  farther,  blinking  at  one  difficulty,  blind  to 
another,  and  piously  distrustful  of  our  individual 
ability  to  deal  with  any  one  of  them.  Such  has 
been  the  law ;  and  because  it  agreed  but  too  well 
with  the  natural  indolence  of  mankind,  priest- 
craft has  triumphed  over  the  inteUect,  the  reason, 
and  the  common  sense  of  the  world ;  and  religious 
communities  have  become,  what  many  of  them 
yet  remain,  dismal  sinks  of  bigotry  and  formalism, 
somnolently  quiescent  during  the  best  part  of 
their  dull  existence,  and  only  roused  into  life  and 
action  when  their  rest  is  disturbed  by  the  un- 
wonted aggression  of  some  free  and  independent 
mind  who  shall  dare  to  step  out  of  the  prescribed 
and  beaten  path.  ''But,"  says  Mr.  Bamett, 
"when  the  people  shall  ask  for  tiiemselves  '"What 
is  truth?*  priestcraft  will  die  of  starvation." 
Amen.  And  it  is  to  aid  in  bringing  about  this 
desirable  consummation,  and  to  assist,  if  it  may 
be,  in  the  obsequies  of  the  veritable  dragon  who 
has  been  murdering  miserable  humanity  for  thou- 
sands of  years,  that  this  book  has  been  written. 
"We  have  not  space  to  state  the  writer's  argument, 
and  we  might  be  thought  to  step  out  of  our  way 
were  we  to  do  so ;  but  we  shall  allow  him,  in  a 
few  brief  extracts,  to  speak  for  himself,  and 
leave  his  book  to  tbe  candid  consideration  of  our 
readers. 

To  reject  the  results  of  their  researches  [who  do  not 
regard  the  Bible  as  an  inspired  book]  is  to  lay  claim 
to  personal  infallibility,  and  to  elevate  the  Bible  to  a 
pedestal  of  unnatural  authority,  which  every  sensible 
man  will  feel  himself  bound  by  the  pre-existing  laws  of 
his  spiritual  nature  solemnly  and  religiously  to  despise. 
....'*  Infidelity,"  throughout  the  Christian  Church,  is 
regarded  as  a  great  social  iniquity — is  denounced  as  a 
crime,  like  falsehood,  drunkenness,  or  adulterv^     If  a 
man,  however  pure  his  life,  however  generous  Ins  dispo- 
sition, after  anxious  investigation,  shall  arrive  at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  doctrine  of  inspiration  is  a  delusion,  and 
that  miracles  are  impossible,  and  on  this  ground  shall 
proclaim  his  distrust  of  the  Bible,  he  will  be  scowled  at 
as  a  thief  would  be.     The  civilities  of  life  are  super- 
ciliously withheld  from  him.  In  acts  of  usefulness,  in  the 
haunts  of  literature,  in  the  enterprises  of  philanthropy, 
on  the  political  platform,  and  often  even  at  the  marts  of 
commerce,  men — professing  a  religion  whose  most  charm> 
ing  grace  is  meekness,  whose  loftiest  virtue  is  fidelity  to 
conviction — ^naming  the  name  of  a  master  whose  noblest 
characteristic  it  was  that  he  was  the  friend  of  the  un- 
happy, the  companion  of  the  outcast,  the  champion  of 
the  oppressed, — ^yes,  these  Christians  will  shun  him  as  a 
monster  and  denounce  him  as  a  villain.    This  is  not  as 
it  should  be.    We  are  guilty  of  the  greatest  presumption 
and  deepest  cruelty  when  we  thus  act.    Not  only  do  we 
misrepresent  our  religion,  but  we  falsify  the  very  grounds 
on  which  we  have  professedly  received  it   Thosa  grounds 
were,  or  should  have  been,  its  harmony  with  the  dictates 
of  our  judgment,  its  conformity  to  the  requirements  of 
our   reason.      The    grounds    on   which   our  despised 
brother  rejects  it,  are  its  hostility  to  the  claims  of 
reason.    We  have,  therefore,  plainly  no  more  right  to 
regard  him  as  unenlightened  and  depraved  beoanse  he 
announces  his  conviction  that  it  is  false,  than  he  has  to 
regurd  us  as  unenlightened  and  superstitious  because 
we  announce  our  conviction  that  it  is  true.    Agtun,  then, 
I  repeat  the  assertion  that  so  long  as  we  admit  that 
Chriatiaaity  must  be  received  upon  evidence,  ;iPe  must 


admit  the  possibility  of  its  being  rejected  for  want  of 
evidence. 

These  views  may  be  thought  rather  latitudinarian 
by  some,  but  the  question  is,  Are  they  just? 
We  believe  they  are.  Let  us  proceed  to  a  second 
extract; — 

Maintain  your  right  to  form  your  own  opinions  invio- 
late !  Sign  no  creeds.  Subscribe  no  articles.  Bow  to 
no  council.  If  your  minister  asks  you,  as  a  condition  of 
his  acknowledgment  of  your  religious  character,  what 
opinions  you  hold,  tell  him  that  is  a  matter  between  you 
and  God,  and  with  which  you  must  forbid  him  or  any- 
body to  interfere.  If  a  Church  says,  "You  must  believe 
this  or  that,  or  we  must  expel  you ;"  say  boldly  to  them, 
"You  shall  not  expel  me ;  I  withdraw."  Be  ever»mind- 
ful  that  your  spiritual  safety  and  honour  do  not  depend 
upon  any  ecclesiastical  association.  Ever  be  courteous, 
but  be  ever  faithful.  Be  ready  to  co-operate  with  any 
for  God's  and  for  man's  sake ;  but  never  sacrifice  your 
freedom.  "Let  no  man  take  thy  crown."  To  pursue 
this  course  will  require  some  nerve,  may  entail  some 
sacrifices,  and  will  provoke  much  ill  opinion.  But  be 
easy  on  these  matters.  Courage  will  come  to  the  devout. 
Self-denial  is  the  highest  form  of  self-indulgence.  Pub- 
lic opinion  cannot  control  destiny.  Goodness  wiU  be 
loved.  Greatness — even  though  it  be  only  of  temper — 
will  be  respected.  Fidelity  wiU  bring  peace.  Hard 
names  will  be  uttered  with  the  very  hoarseness  of  malice ; 
but  hard  names  mean  nothing  and  cannot  hurt  you. 
Take  these  things  smoothly,  in  good  temper,  and  with 
much  fear  of  God,  and  you  will  put  your  denouncers 
to  shame.  '^^Latitadinarianism!''  they  will  say.  Ask 
them,  ''What  thenf"  '* Infidelity r  they  will  shout. 
Smile,  and  say,  '*WeU,  what  then  r'  ''Damnation/'' 
they  will  growl.  Still  smile,  and  say,  "  Very  xcell,  what 
thenf  "    Poor  things  they  can  go  no  further ! 

One  more  extract,  and  we  have  done. 

The  mistake  which,  it  seems  to  me,  underlies  all  the 
more  popular  and  organised  forms  of  Christian  advocacy, 
is  the  association  of  moral  safety  with  particular  theolo- 
gical conclusions.    Gloomy  ideas  of  the  ftiture  life — ^a 
rigid  and  severe  interpretation  of  the  probationary  cha- 
racter of  the  present  life — limited  and  partial  notions  of 
the  law  of  retribution — a  totally  material  and  selfish 
view  of  "  salvation  " — all  these  misconceptions  of  facts, 
which  are  indisputable  in  themselves,  and  misapplications 
of  solicitudes  that  in  themselves  are  righteous,  neces- 
sarily result  in  representing  God  either  as  the  most 
capricious  of  all  beings,  or  else  as  the  slave  of  innume- 
rable petty  regulations  by  which  he  has  declared  his 
empire  to  be  governed,  and  from  which,  though  they  are 
far  beneath  Uie  dignity  of  the  human  mind,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  honour  of  an  infinite  ruler,  there  can  be 
no  possible  departure.    The  Church  of  Rome  has  its 
creed.    If  that  be  distrusted,  it  pronounces  a  curse  on 
the  poor  fellow  who  may  be  urged  by  his  common  sense 
to  entertain  the  suspicion.    He,  however,  breaks  loose 
from  the  restraint ;  he  defies  the  arrogant  pretensions  of 
the  papaoy ;  he  caUs  himself  a  Protestant ;  but  he  makes 
just  thQ  same  mistake  for  the  benefit  of  his  disciples,  as 
had  been  previously  made  with  so  little  efiect  for  his 
safety.    He  first  curses  tlie  Catholic  Church  which  he 
has  just  deserted,  calling  it  by  the  name  of  "Babylon  ** 
—which  is  reserved  for  destroying  fire— or  **  Antichrist  *• 
— ^who  is  doomed  to  hopeless  perdition.    Then  he  settles 
the  boundaries  of  his  own  faith,  and  all  within  that 
circle,  he  maintains,  is  essential  to  salvation,  that  is,  to 
deliverance  from  "  the  everlasting  fire  prepared  for  the 
devil  and  his  angels."    A  sect  is  formed  on  this  basis. 
Soon  another  rebel  appears  in  the  camp.    He  asks  a 
question^  and  his  nose  is  sUt  as  a  punishment.    This  is 
very  hard;  and  he.  resents  it  by  putting  the  question, 
"  By  what  authority  doest  thou  these  things  ?"    He  be- 
comes a  Dissenter.    He  resorts  to  the  conventicle.    Ho 
foams,  and  rages,~and  shouts  against  persecution.    Then 
he,  too,  most  have  lus-  oreed.    He  defines  a  system 
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wfaioh  he.  odls  eTangelkal;  'all  who  agree  vith  which  go 
to  heaven,  and  all  who  dissent  ih>m  which  must,  of 
course,  go  to  hell.  Thus,  throughput)  it  is  by  terror, 
rather  than  by  love,  by  ghostly  threats,'  nether  than  by 
warm,  patient,  and  devoat  sympathies,  that  the  ehurch 
has  extended  itself.  It  1:^  used  the  superstitious 
alarms  of  the  ignorant  and  the  eredulous  as  the  instru- 
ments by  which  its  idctoiies  have  been  won.  It  is  won- 
derful, that  the  poor  wretch  whose  flesh  creeps  about 
most  miserably  on  his  bones  under  the  brimstone-blue 
and  thunder-noisy  fuhninations  of  a  Methodist  pulpit, 
does  not  bethink  himself  that  should  he  seciure  his  place 
in  heaven  by  taking  his  class-ticket)  the  clergyman  of 
the  parish  will  send  him  to  hell  for  becoming  a  Me- 
thodist ;  and  if  he  pay  more  respect  to  the  clergyman 
than  the  ^  local,"  and  go  to  church,  the  priest  over  the 
way  wiU  band  him  over  to  the  devil  the  very  next  Sun- 
day; not  wishing  for  so  dark  a  companion,  should  he 
become  a  Catholic,  the  Methodist  nreacher  and  the 
den^ipan  will  unite  against  him ;  ana  so,  go  which  way 
he  will,  poor  fellow,  he  will  be  sent  to  hell  by  somebody. 
Jesus  may  have  died  for  sinners ;  God  may  love  all  the 
world ;  but  if  you  are  a  Bissenter,  the  Churchman  will 
caise  jQu. ;  if  y<Hi  u»  a  Churchman,  the  Catholic  will 
corse  yon^  and  if  you  are  a  Catholic,  the  Churchman 
and  the  Difisenter  will  forget  to  curse  one  another,  in 
order  that  they  may  the  more  bitterly  curse  you  together ! 
and  yet  all  these  profess  to  have  a  commission  of  mercy 
to  the  world,  and  say  that  ^  God  wiUeth  not  the  death  (Mf 
any,  but  rather  that  all,  should  turn,  unto  him  and  live." 

"W^e  should  like  to  indulge  in  a  few  morq  quo- 
tations^ but,  haying  already  exceeded  our  limits, 
most  be  content  to  recommend  the  book  to  our 
readers.  It  is  addressed  to  the  yaun^ — we  hope 
the  public  will  not  interpret  the  word  in  the 
sense  of  years  alone;  there  is  many  a  young 
fellow  in  his  grand  climacteric  to  whom  it  will  be 
meat  and  drinl,  and  we  should  say  that  there  are 
parts  of  it  over  which  most  men  und^  sixty  may 
ponder  with  advantage. 


POETRY  AND  VERSE. 

The  first  of  the  poetical  essays  lying  upon  our 
table  which  happens  to  come  to  hand  is  *'.  The 
Ballad  of  Babe  Chrieiahel :  with  other  Zyrieal 
FiMeu,  by  Gkbald  Massby  (Bogue,  London). 
Gerald  Massey  is  the  son  of  a  poor  labourer,  is  yet 
litUe  more  than  a  lad  upon  the  yeige  of  man- 
hood, and  has  had  to  struggle  and  E^t  his  way 
up  from  the  humblest  position  against  every  dia- 
adyantage.  But  Qod  has  given  hini  genius, 
onited  with  a  moral  courage  not  to  be  cowed,  and 
a  generous  and  feeHng  heart.  JSLd  sings  heart- 
stimng  and  melodious  songs — songs  of  liberty, 
and  of  love,  and  of  man's  inalienable  rights. 
There  is  a  rough  and  characteristic  wildness  in 
the  mechanism  of  his  poetry ;  but  poetry  it  is, 
coming  warmly  from  the  heart  and  appealing  as 
warmly  to  the  heart  of  the  reader.  He  is  li]^  a 
wanton  child  in  a  rich  museum,  grasping  and 
scattering  right  and  left  brilliant  and  glorious 
things,  with  now  and  then  a  craggy  fossQ  or  a 
lump  of  petrified  wood,  from  which  a  looker-on 
may  get  a  sharp  rap  on  the  sconce  while  catching 
at  a  gem.  He  mingles  sad  truths  with  his  poetic 
frndes,  and  dedicates  his  muse  to  Ihe  interests  of 
the  class  of  which  he  is  a  member.  Hear  him 
sing  of  "  To-j)AY  Ajsro  To-mobbow." 


High  hopes  that  bumU  like  Stars  sublime, 

Go  down  i*  the  Heavens  of  Freedom ! 
And  true  hearts  perish  in  the  time 

We  bitterliest  need  'em ! 
But  never  sit  we  down  and  say 

There's  nothing  left  but  sorrow : 
We  walk  the  wilderness  To-day, 

The  Promised  Land  To-morrow. 

Our  birds  of  song  are  silent  now. 

There  are  no  flowers  blooming ! 
Yet  life  stirs  in  the  frozen  bough, 

And  Freedom's  Spring  is  coming ! 
And  Freedom's  tide  comes  up  alway, 

Tho'  we  may  strand  in  sorrow : 
And  our  good  Bark,  aground  To-day, 

Shall  float  again  To-morrow. 

Through  all  the  long  dark  night  of  years 

The  People's  cry  ascendeth, 
And  Earth  is  wet  with  blood  and  tears : 

But  our  meek  suflerance  endeth  I 
The  Few  shall  not  for  ever  sway. 

The  Many  moil  in  sorrow : 
The  Powers  of  Hell  are  strong  To-day, 

But  Christ  shall  rise  To-morrow. 

Tho'  hearts  brood  o'er  tlie  Past,  our  eyes 

With  smiling  Futures  glisten ! 
For,  lo  !  our  day  bursts  up  the  skies ; 

Lean  out  your  souls  and  listen ! 
The  world  rolls  Freedom's  radiant  way, 

And  ripens  with  her  sorrow. 
Keep  heart !  who  bear  the  Gross  To-day 

ShaU  wear  the  Crown  To-morrow. 

O  Youth !  flame-earnest,  still  aspire, 

With  energies  immortal ! 
To  many  a  haven  of  Desire, 

Oiu-  yearning  opes  a  portal ! 
And  tho'  Age  wearies  by  the  way, 

And  hearts  break  in  the  furrow, 
We'U  sow  the  golden  grain  To-day,-r- 

And  Harve.st  comes  To-morrow. 

Build  up  heroic  lives,  and  all 

Be  Hke  a  sheathen  sabre. 
Ready  to  flash  out  at  God's  call, 

0  Chivalry  of  Labour ! 
Triumph  and  toil  are  twins :  and  aye 

Jjpy's  sun's  i'  the  cloud  of  Sorrow ; 
And  'tis  the  martyrdom  To-day, 

Brings  victory  To-morrow. 

And  now  hear  him  sing  of  love : — 

Look  how  the  Sun  puts  out  the  eyes  of  fire ! 

So  when  Love's  royal  glance  my  laltice  lit, 

The  fires  of  Freedom  whitened  on  my  hearth. 

The  sleeping  Beauty  in  my  heart's  charmed  palace 

Woke  at  Love's  kiss.    My  life  was  set  aflush, 

As  Boses  redden  when  the  Spring  moves  by, 

And  the  green  buds  peer  out  like  eyes,  to  see 

The  delicate  Spirit  whose  sweet  breathings  stirr'd  them. 

How  my  heart  ripen'd  in  its  flooding  spring ; 

As  when  the  sap  runs  up  the  tingling  trees, 

Till  all  the  sunny  life  laughs  out  in  leaves, 

And  lifts  its  fluttering  wings !    So  my  heart  felt ; 

With  such  brave  shoots  of  glory  budding  up, 

As  it  had  flowered  for  Immortality. 

The  heights  of  being  came  out  from  their  cloud, 

As  the  clif%  kindle  when  the  Morning  comes 

Swimming  the  utmost  Sea  in  ruddy  haste, 

With  foam  of  glory ;  and  the  ruby  light, 

Like  mellow  wine,  runs  down  remotest  hills. 

Thou  cam'st,  my  sparkling  Bird  of  Paradise ! 

With  a  soft  murmuring  as  uf  winnowing  wings 

That  fold  the  nest  so  Dove-like  tenderly  f 

With  brows  that  parted  lovely  waves  of  hair. 

And  took  the  gazer's  eye  with  such  a  grace ! 

Eyes,  loving  large !    lA^s  Houri-like,  that  Ught 

A  soul  to  giozy  with  their  kiss  of  fire; 
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And  cheeks  fresh  misted  with  the  bloom'of  Mom. 

And  thon  didst  moYe,  a  Splendour  mid  Life's  shadows, 

Making  a  Rembrandt  picture.    So  the  Stars 

In  all  their  glory  pass  the  shrinking  Dark. 

O,  I  was  stirr'd,  as  though  a  Spirit  went  by ; 

Or  I  had  met  some  awful  Loveliness, 

That  haunts  the  realms  of  Dreams,  or  duskly  floats 

Across  the  wondering  solitudes  of  Thought. 

And  JiOve  was  Lord  of  all. 

Selecttans  from  the  Poetry  of  JS&inrich  Heine, 
translated  by  J.  Ackerlos  (Chapman,  London), 
is  a  pamphlet  of  some  three  score  pages,  containing 
a  few  specimens  of  the  celebrated  German  poet. 
The  selection  is  not  the  happiest  that  could  be 
made,  and  is  too  limited  to  e^ord  the  reader  any 
adequate  idea  of  the  great  merits  of  Heine ;  and 
the  translation,  though  in  many  parts  reflect- 
ing much  of  the  spirit  of  the  original,  lacks 
melody  and  fluency.  The  following  brief  ex- 
tract, which  is  free  from  the  above-named 
faults,  will  speak  more  favourably,  both  for  the 
poet  and  his  translator,  than  any  other  we  could 
choose : — 

The  Runic  stone  by  the  sea-shore  lies, 

And,  dreaming,  there  I  roam : 
The  wind,  it  bellows — ^the  sea-mew  cries — 

The  waves  they  tumble  and  foam. 

I  have  ioved  full  many  a  maiden  kind, 

And  many  a  comrade  brave — 
Where  are  they  now  ? — bellows  the  wind, 

Tumbles  the  foam  and  wave. 

"  The  Disputation  "  is  a  rich  and  racy  composition 
in  the  German ;  but  Landless  John  must  acquire 
a  richer  vocabulary  and  readier  feuiilities  in  versi- 
fication before  he  can  commend  it  as  it  deserves 
to  be  commended  to  English  ears. 

SSohrab;  or,  a  Midsummer  Day^s  JDream;  and 
other  Poems.  By  TV.  T.  Thornton  (Longman, 
London),  is  a  small  volume  of  pleasing  and  me- 
lodious verse,  rarely  rising  into  poetry,  never 
sinking  to  mediocrity.  The  principal  subject  is 
the  same  Eastern  story,  told  in  blank-verse  by 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  which  we  had  lately  occasion 
to  notice.  In  Mr.  Thornton's  rhyme  it  wants 
the  grandeur,  the  simplicity,  and  impressiveness 
with  which  Mr.  Arnold  invested  it  j  but  yet, 
from  the  nature  of  its  details,  makes  a  striking 
impression  upon  the  reader.  Mr.  Thornton  pro- 
fosses  to  have  a  higher  object  in  view  than  merely 
contributing  to  popular  amusement  or  compet- 
ing for  popular  applause.  What  that  object 
is,  may  be  gathered  perhaps  from  the  following 
sonnet : — 

To  slacken  labour's  rigid  chain ;  to  higher 
Ambition  and  pursuit  of  worthier  prize, 
Awakening  Mammon's  sordid  votaries ; 
To  tend  the  drooping  serf,  whose  life  entire 
Is  thankless  taskwork,  paid  with  scantiest  hire 
Of  life's  requirements ;  aiding  him  to  rise 
From  his  brute  level,  and  with  doubt  aspire 
And  hope  new  kindled,  to  his  native  skies ; 
These  are  exalted  aims — be  these  thy  choice. 
Thus  may'st  thou  do  God  service,  thus  recruit 
His  armies,  and  the  ling'ring  hour  advance 
When  Earth  shall  start  from  bondage,  and  rejoice, 
And  glory,  might,  and  majesty  impute 
To  Him  who  wrought  so  great  deUverance. 


Last  among  our  versifiers  for  this  month,  comes 
J.  F.  Terrington,  with  Christmas  at  the  Hall: 
The  Heroes  Orave ;  Night  Musings:  and  other 
Poems  (Longman,  London).  The  author  is  an 
aspirant  for  poetic  honours,  and  ardently  desirous 
of  enrolling  himself  among  the  bards.  It  is  un- 
pleasant to  pronounce  an  unpalatable  sentence ; 
but  on  reading  carefully  through  his  volume,  we 
cannot  for  the  life  of  us  see  on  what  qualities  his 
pretensions  are  to  be  grounded.  He  is  plainly  a 
good  and  amiable  man — a  well-wisher  to  and  a 
worker  for  the  cause  of  his  suffering  feUow- 
creatures.  There  is  much  of  the  poetio  sentiment 
in  his  composition,  and  an  earnest  love  for  what 
is  beautifoL  and  good — and  he  has,  further, 
tolerably  effective  powers  of  description.  But 
these  will  not  make  a  poet — and  the  greatest 
kindness,  perhaps,  that  the  author  could  receive 
from  a  firiend,  would  be  the  convincing  assurance 
that,  labour  as  he  may,  he  will  never  cUmb  far 
towards  the  summit  of  Parnassus.  The  con- 
struction of  ''Christmas  at  the  HalL"  is  simply 
ridiculous — think  of  a  parcel  of  blockheads  spend- 
ing the  convivial  hours  of  such  a  season  in 
listening  to  a  series  of  drouthy  verses  which  each 
in  his  turn  inflicts  upon  the  rest !  Positively  we 
would  rather  spend  Christmas-eve  in  the  lock-up 
of  the  police-station  than  with  such  a  gang  of 
pitiless  savages.  Then  the  poet  has  a  sublime 
abhorrence  of  grammar — ^his  model  gentleman 
pines. 

With  secret  longing  to  rejoin 
She  who  had  been  an  angel  on  Uie  earth. 

And  a  fair  inamorata  sings, 

Ah !  my  Fidelio,  that  is  thee  indeed !" 

And  so  on,  and  on,  showing  that  this  highly  in- 
tellectual family,  with  a  baronet  at*  their  head, 
never  condescended  to  look  into  Lindley  Murray? 
This  is  really  too  bad,  and  though  the  logic  is  not 
a  whit  better,  the  author  might  have  shown  a 
little  regard  for  syntax,  which  costs  so  little  to 
acquire.  The  staple  of  ''  Christmas  at  the  Hall," 
bating  some  passable  descriptions  of  character  and 
scenery,  is  twaddle  and  common-place,  sometimes, 
it  must  be  conceded,  melodiously  expressed.  The 
minor  poems  have  unfortunately  no  higher  claims 
to  admiration.  One  of  them,  tiie  author  tells  ns, 
**  literally  burst  forth  from  him  " — ^he  should  have 
taken  Uncle  Toby's  advice  with  regard  to  it — 
and  not  have  printed  so  silly  a  piece  of  doggerel. 
These  compositions  have  no  real  value — ^the  com- 
mon £su;ulty  of  verse-making  has  deceived  the 
writer.  'If  he  would  really  test  his  power,  the 
way  is  open  to  him — ^let  him  send  his  verses  to 
the  magazines ;  he  will  best  judge  of  their  merit 
by  the  money  they  bring  in  return. 

The  Scottish  Review,  A  Quarterly  Journal  of  Social 
Progress  and  General  Literature.  No.  V.  Glas- 
gow :  Scottish  Temperance  League.     1654. 

The  present  number  of  this  able  review  opens 
with  a  sprightly  paper  entitled  "Shakspeare's 
Sots,'^  in  which  instruction  and  amusement  are 
combined.    Perhaps  some  readers  wiU  think  that 
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pages  nine  and  ten,  which  are  little  more  than  a 
dilution  of  page  eight — a  quotation  from  "  Othello  " 
— ^might  have  heen  advantageously  spared,  as  the 
scene  is  quite  intelligihle  in  the  original  and  needs 
no  translation.  The  hiography  of  Dr.  Pye  Smith 
is  an  interesting  sketch  of  a  great  and  good  man ; 
and  there  are  six  other  papers,  all  well  written, 
and  upon  topics  of  present  interest — the  one  upon 
"Crime  and  its  Perpetrators"  being  especially 
worthy  of  note. 

Romej  Regal  and  Republican,  A  Family  History  of 
Kome.  ByjANE  Margaret  Strickland.  Edited 
by  Agnes  Strickland.  London :  Hall,  Virtue, 
and  Co.     1854. 

WshaTe  here  the  first  volume  of  a  comprehensive 
and  elaborate  work,  designed,  as  the  preface  in- 
forms UB,  to  embrace  the  history  of  ancient  Bome 
in  all  its  stages  of  conquest^  civilization,  literature 
and  arty  exhibiting  its  struggles  for  constitutional 
liberty,  its  ages  of  national  virtue — the  gradual 
growth  of  luxury,  its  passage  to  absolute  des- 
potism, its  revival  with  Christianity,  and  its  decay 
and  final  fall.  It  is  farther  designed  to  be  a  bio- 
graphical history,  recording  the  Hves  and  acts  of 
the  most  illustnous  men  in  every  age.  The 
author  tell  us  that,  if  successful,  this  volume  will 
be  followed  by  others  arranged  upon  the  same  plan. 
Judging  from  the  execution  of  the  volume  before 
us, — ^frx>m  its  correct  though  unpretending  style, 
frt>m  its  carefol  and  scrupulous  adherence  to  fact, 
and  frt)m  the  indefatigable  research  which  it  ex- 
hibits, we  should  say  there  can  be  no  doubt  what- 
ever of  its  acceptcmce  with  the  reading  pubHc. 
Such  a  work  is  really  wanted — ^there  is  no  family 
History  of  Bome,  unless  we  are  to  accept  as  such 
those  prepared  for  the  use  of  schools,  and  which 
are  for  the  most  part  disfigured  with  silly  fables, 
and  are  all  of  them  far  too  meagre  in  details  to 
afford  any  satisfactory  idea  of  Bome  in  its  ancient 
aspects  of  greatness,  and  glory,  and  luxury,  and 
human  carnage.  The  present  volume  embraces  the 
whole  period  from  the  founding  of  the  city  to  the 
fall  of  the  Gracchi.  Looking  to  its  adaptation  for 
family  reading,  it  is  all  that  we  could  have  wished 
it  to  be.  The  period  which  followed  the  death  of 
the  illustrious  tribunes  may  require  to  be  sketched 
on  a  larger  canvas  and  with  a  bolder  hand ;  but 
we  have  faith,  in  the  pen  that  has  traced  the  vary- 
ing chronicle  thus  far,  and  shall  await  with  con- 
fidence the  fruits  of  its  future  industry. 


Expose  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts.  By  Thomas 
Skaife.  London :  Piper,  Stephenson,  andSpence. 
1854. 

Mr.  Skaife,  conscious  that  he  has  suffered  injus- 
tice at  the  hands  of  the  Boyal  Academy,  has  the 
temerity  to  complain  in  print-— as  though  that  would 
do  him  any  good — ^and  to  retaliate,  by  exposing 
the  corruption  of  the  body  corporate  of  brutes,  as 
though  aU.  the  world  did  not  know  it  already. 
Common-sense  should  have  suggested  to  him  that 
hogs  only  gobble  and  grunt.  A  congregation  of 
royal  hogs  can  do  no  more.  Give  a  man  irrespon- 
sible control  over  his  fellows,  and  he  becomes  a 


despot;  give  the  same  to  a  body  of  men,  and  allot 
them  an  indefinite  amount  of  plimder  to  divide 
between  them,  and  they  become  infinitely  worse. 
Selfishness,  the  opprobrium  of  the  individual,  be- 
comes the  boast  of  the  body  corporate.  Look  at 
Sir  Martin  Archer  Shee,  probably  a  feeling  and 
generous  man  in  private  life.  What  does  he  say 
as  President  of  the  Boyal  Academy  ?  We  vnll 
translate  his  language  from  the  B.A.  idiom  into 
the  vulgar  tongue.  Says  he,  in  answer  to  the 
questions  of  the  committee  of  1836  :  <'I,  Martin 
Archer  Shee,  do  not  know  what  is  meant  by  'com- 
mon honesty.'  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  of 
the  signification  of  the  word  '  fair-play.'  As  for 
such  a  term  as  'generosity,'  I  never  met  with  it 
in  my  life,  and  have  not  the  remotest  conception 
what  it  means.  It  is  my  conscientious  conviction 
that  if  circumstances  give  to  forty  men  the  power 
of  oppressing  and  plundering  four  thousand,  they 
are  fools  and  idiots  if  they  don't  do  it  so  long  as 
anything  is  to  be  got  by  it."  Thus,  though  in 
other  words,  says  the  President  of  the  Boyal  Aca- 
demy; and  such  are  true  B.A.  principles,  the 
natural  principles  of  all  irresponsible  bodies. 
Morally  speaking,  in  spite  of  all  their  wealth  and 
glitter,  the  Boyal  Academy  is  the  most  disgust- 
ingly debased  association  in  aU  England,  as  it  is, 
in  relation  to  the  arts,  the  most  mischievous. 
Crimes  which  individually  they  would  shudder  at, 
corporately  they  commit  in  cold  blood.  They 
drove  Haydon,  tough  as  he  was,  to  suicide ;  they 
killed  Miiller  (because  they  foresaw  that  he  would 
excel  them  all),  as  certainly,  to  use  the  words 
of  the  " Art-Union  Journal,"  "as  if  they  had 
driven  a  steel  dagger  into  his  breast."  Their 
animus  is  precisely  that  of  Jew  traders.  They 
have  got  possession  of  the  shop;  they  will  sell 
nobody's  goods,  if  they  can  help  it,  but  their  own. 
They  make  the  public,  who  ought  to  be  their 
masters,  pay  for  entrance ;  and  they  will  render 
no  account  of  the  money.  What  can  Mr.  Skaife 
do  against  such  a  body  as  this  ?  They  will  laugh 
at  his  pamphlet ;  not  because  they  are  guiltless, 
but  because  they  are  impregnable.  Greed  has 
blinded  them  to  shame  ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  of  no 
use  to  appeal  to  them.  Parliament  has  forborne 
to  interfere  with  their  truculent  management  and 
mischievous  monopoly ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  of  no 
use  to  appeal  to  the  public.  The  honourable  men 
among  them  are  in  the  minority,  and  so  long  as 
that  is  the  case,  there  are  no  hopes  of  reform  from 
within. 

Poetical  Works  of  Henry  Hoxcardy  Earl  of  Surrey ; 
Minor  Contemporaneous  PoeU^  and  Thomas  Sack- 
ville,  Lord  Buchhurst.  Edited  by  Robert  Bell. 
London:  Parker  and  Son.     1654. 

This  is  the  second  volume  of  the  annotated  Edi- 
tion of  the  English  Poets,  in  course  of  publication 
by  Mr.  Parker.  It  afibrds  additional  evidence  of 
the  literary  and  critical  abilities  of  the  editor,  and  of 
his  determination  to  execute  the  work  in  a  style  of 
thorough  completeness.  The  life  of  Surrey,  pre- 
fixed to  his  poems,  is  an  admirable  piece  of  bio- 
graphy, in  which  fkcts  are  carefully  substantiated 
and  old  illusions  dispelled.     That  alone,  to  say 
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nothing  of  the  shorter  sketches  of  his  cotemporaries, 
is  worth  the  whole  price  of  the  volume.  Never 
before,  that  we  are  aware  of,  has  literary  labour 
of  BO  much  value  been  bestowed  upon  an  edition 
of  the  poets  put  forth  at  such  a  price.  It  is  re- 
freshing now  and  then  to  turn  to  the  works  of 
these  early  English  bards,  who  wrote  not  for 
writing's  sake,  but  from  the  overflow  of  fancy 
and  fervour,  and  whose  most  ingenious  conceitis 
are  flavoured  with  a  charming  simplicity  which 
has  long  since  disappeared.  These  compositions 
were  written  above  three  hundred  years  ago,  and 
have  a  peculiar  value  as  the  expression  of  the 
literary  aspect  of  the  period. 


The  Leisure  Hour.    Part  XXV.    Feb.  1,1864.    Lon- 
don :  Beligious  Tract  Society. 

The  monthly  part  of  this  excellent  and  amusing 
periodical  contains  two  dozen  articles  on  subjects 
of  general  interest.  An  Australian  story  con- 
tinued from  week  to  week,  containing  or  to 
contain  pictures  of  life  in  the  sheep-runs, 
the  diggings,  and  the  cities  of  the  Southern 
world,  and  capitally  illustrated  with  engravings 
after  Gilbert,  must  present  a  peculiar  attraction 
at  the  present  time.  Then  there  are  illustrated 
articles  on  the  lost  mariners  of  the  Polar  Seas — 
and  a  variety  of  other  papers  excellently  adapted 
to  improve  the  leisure  of  a  spare  hour. 
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The  Abstainer's  Journal  No.  XTTT.  Glasgow :  Scot- 
tish Temperance  League. 

The  Early  Closing  Advocate  and  Commercial  Reformer, 
liondon :  Houlston  and  Stoneman.    1854. 


Tlie  Coming  Era  of  Practical  Reform,  not  "  looming  in 
the  distance,"  but "  nigh  at  hand."  By  James  Silk  Buck- 
ingham. No.  1.  London :  Partridge,  Oakey,  and  Co. 
1854. 

Lectures  on  the  True,  the  BeauHful,  and  the  Good.  By 
M.  Y.  Cousin.  Increased  by  an  appendix  on  Frenoh 
Art  Translated  by  0.  W.  Wight.  Third  Edition.  Edin- 
burgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark.  London :  Hamilton,  Adams, 
and  Co.    1854. 

The  Art  of  Questioning  ;  or,  a  short  AnaZyHs  of  the 
Interrogatory  Methods  of  Instruction.  By  W.  T.  Toung. 
Dublin:  Curry  and  Co.  London:  Whittaker  and  Co. 
1853. 

The  Band  of  Hope  Review.  London:  Partddge, 
Oakey,  and  Co.    1853. 

Young  Olasgow ;  or,  The  Gentism  of  the  Wettem  Me- 
tropolis.   By  B.  Brick,  Esq.    Glasgow:  Murray  and  Son. 

PaulCliffbrd.  By  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton,  Bart.  M.P.  (Bail- 
way  Library).    London :  Routledge  and  Co.    1864. 

Library  of  BibHcal  Literature,  Nos.  I.  and  11.  Lon- 
don: W.  Freeman.    1854. 

The  Northern  Tribune,  a  Periodiedl  for  the  People. 
Nos.  I.  and  II.  Newcastle-on-Tyne :  J.  Barlow.  Lon- 
don :  Holyoake  and  Co.    1854. 

Agnes  Vdtmar.  A  Novel.  In  three  volumes.  London  : 
Chapman  and  Hall.    1854. 


We  have  received  a  drcutar  from  the  **  Neophyte  Wbi- 
TERs'  SocuTT,"  which  we  suppose  to  be  an  association  of 
young  men  united  for  Hterary  improvement.  But  the  cir- 
cular does  not  inform  us  where  the  Society  exists,  or  how  a 
young  man  must  set  to  work  in  order  to  join  it.  The  cir- 
cular is  printed  in  Aberdeen,  but  the  first  meeting  took 
place  in  London,  arid  the  members  live  everywhere. 
Judging  from  the  code  of  rules,  the  object  of  the  assoda- 
turn  is  excellent,  and  we  cannot  withhold  the  expression 
of  our  warmest  wishes  in  its  behalf.  The  plan  of  operation 
too  seems  good,  though  perhaps  capable  of  simplification. 
If  the  members  are  earnest,  and  will  persist  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  kind  and  brotherly  feeling,  such  a  union  may 
result  to  some,  or  to  all  of  them,  in  advantages  which  can- 
not be  too  highly  estimated — ^^  Infinite  is  the  help  man  can 
yield  to  man."  ^ 
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Prinoe  of  Wales  LiiiB  and  Xdaeatiimal  Assuraaoe  Com- 
paay. — ^At  the  second  annual  meeting  of  the  proprietors, 
held  at  the  offices,  105,  Regent-street,  Sir  T.  H.  Roberts, 
Bart,  in  the  chair,  the  secretary  (Mr.  John  Hornby) 
read  a  report  of  the  directors,  from  which  we  extract  the 
following  items : — 

"  Gentlemen, — The  close  of  the  year  1853  imposes 
on  your  directors  the  pleasing  duty  of  laying  before  you 
a  statement  of  business  transacted,  which  has  surpassed 
their  most  sanguine  expectations.  They  have  to  report 
773  proposals  for  assurance  of  life,  to  the  amount  of 
jS158,190  8s.  Gd.,  received  during  the  past  year,  and  506 
policies  issued,  assuring  i£120,595  88.  9d.,  producing  pre- 
miums amounting  to  i^,3l7  2s.  Od.  The  first  and  se- 
cond years  of  the  company's  business  stand  thus — 

18.^2 jed,014  14    2  New  business. 

1853 4,317     2     0  „ 

jei,d02  8  7 
The  increase  over  the  preceding  year  will  be  seen  to  be 
nearly  one  half.  The  life  losses  for  the  period  of  two 
years  have  been  J£100,  which  amount,  in  comparison  with 
the  number  of  transactions,  is  unusually  small,  and  your 
directors  taka  this  opportunity  of  stating  that  whether  in 
any  fUtore  year  the  losses  be  above  or  below  the  average, 
nothing  can  exceed  the  zeal  and  care  of  their  medical 


officers.  The  great  snocess  that  has  been  met  with  is 
mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  libendity  of  the  company's 
principles,  and  the  respect  which  has  been  secured  for 
it  by  the  direct  and  open  manner  in  which  the  business 
has  been  conducted.  In  the  movement  to  extend  the 
benefits  of  life  assurance  your  directors  have  been  in  the 
van,  they  have  enabled  many  a  working  man,  since  the 
corresponding  period  of  last  year,  to  avail  himself  of  the 
blessings  of  life  assurance,  and  to  provide  support  and 
solace  for  himself  when  stretched  on  a  bed  of  sickness  ; 
and  they  believe  that  even  now  this  class  of  business  is 
but  commencing ;  the  sickness  losses  since  the  opening 
of  that  branch,  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  have  been  re- 
markably small,  and  your  directors  have  in  every  in- 
stance found  themselves  fairly  treated.  A  new  branch 
has  been  established  during  the  past  year,  to  enable 
mariners,  seamen,  as  well  as  officers,  to  assure  their 
lives  at  one  uniform  rate,  so  that  the  policy  shall  remain 
valid  to  whatever  climate  the  duty  of  the  mariner  or  the 
interest  of  the  mercantile  seaman  may  take  him ;  it  in 
considered  that  the  want  of  some  such  plan  as  this  might 
be  seriously  felt  at  the  present  time,  and  as  much  busi- 
ness has  already  accrued,  your  director^  expect  Uiat  this 
branch  may  be  a  highly  successftil  and  remunerative 
one.  Yonr  directors  have  received  many  suggestions  on 
the  snlgeet  <)f  an  increased  rate  of  dividend,  but  althoni^. 
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perhaps,  fully  warranted  by  the  success  of  the  company, 
they  feel  it  advisable  to  recommend  that  the  question  be 
deferred  to  another  year ;  and  that  a  dividend  at  the  rate 
of  5  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  paid-up  capital  be  now 
declared;  they  have  also  been  requested  by  many  share- 
holders to  make  the  dividend  half-yearly,  and,  in  <»rder 
to  meet  this  desire,  they  have  resolved  to  declare,  on 
their  own  responsibility,  on  the  nearest  board  day  to  the 
SOth  June,  a  dividend  of  2^  per  cent,  for  tilie  half-year." 

Vrofidmt  Gterki'  Mutual  Liib  AsfodatloB.— At  the  an- 
nual  general  meeting  of  this  association,  held  at  the 
London  Tavern,  as  usual,  the  business  of  the  life  assu- 
rance department  took  precedence,  and,  in  the  absence 
of  the  chairman,  Mr.  B.  H.  Jones,  was  conducted  under 
the  presidency  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Welch,  the  deputy-chairman. 
The  report  of  the  board  of  management  gave  the  follow- 
ing details  of  business  done  during  the  past  year : — 

**  The  number  of  policies  issued  during  the  past  year 
is  491  for  ^96,225 ;  7  annuities,  ^£114  68.  Id.,  which  is  an 
increase  of  62  policies  for  J£14,272  on  the  business  of 
1852;  18  proposals  for  Jg6,250  have  been  declined;  68 
proposals  for  j924,350  have  been  deferred,  withdrawn,  or 
are  under  consideration — ^making  the  total  number  of 
proposals  584,  for  jClld,825. 
^  *'The  annual  income  arising  from  premiums  on  poli- 
cies in  existence,  together  with  dividends  and  interest  on 
invested  capital,  amounts  to  j£l  1,822. 

**The  amount  of  claims  arising  from  21   deaths  is 
Jg5^71y  including  bonuses  added  to  the  sums  assured. 
The  amount  of  claims  paid  to  the  representatives  of 
deceaaed  members  since  the  fonnation  of  the  association 
is  j£24,045. 

''Beverting  to  their  last  report,  the  board  have  now  to 
aimounce  that  the  actuaries  (Mr.  Griffith  Davies  and 
Mr.  William  Ratray),  having  rendered  their  report  on 
the  assets  and  liabihties  of  the  association  to  the  81st 
December,  1852,  recommended  that  an  amount  (after 
reserving  a  sum  sufficient  for  all  liabilities)  equivalent  to 
a  rerersionary  bonus  of  ^18,800,  be  divided  amongst 
those  members  entitled  to  participate  therein,  which  the 
board  have  accordingly  carried  into  effect. 

^The  accounts  for  the  past  year  have  been  duly 
audited,  leaving  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  association  of 
£7,588  13s.  lid. — ^thus,  after  payment  of  all  claims,  in- 
creasing the  funds  of  the  association  to  ^653,695  8s.  9d. 

''The  balance-sheet  has  been,  as  usual,  submitted  to 
the  trustees  and  approved  by  them. 

^During  the  last  Session  of  Parliament  a  bill  was 
passed  reducing  considerably  the  stamp  duty  on  life 
policies  of  assurance.  The  board,  being  always  desirous 
of  offenng  every  facility  and  encouragement  for  persons 
to  insure  their  Uvee,  at  once  determined  to  forego  the 
charge  for  stamps  on  policies. 

**  The  following  gentlemen,  duly  qualified,  have  been 
naminated  as  auditors  for  the  year  1854: — Mr.  James 
Bichaid  Lloyd,  Mr.  Francis  Frederick  Toole,  and  Mr. 
Charles  WooUey. 

**  The  board,  in  conclusion,  feel  perfect  confidence  in 
drmwing^  the  attention  of  all  classes  to  the  sound  position 
of  the  association,  to  the  benefits  it  has  already  conferred, 
and  the  power  it  possesses  to  assist  in  carrying  out  one 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  with  regard  to  life  assurance,  'that 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  to  make  provision  for  his 
familj,'  and  they  call  upon  every  member  to  use  his 
greatest  exertion  to  so  desirable  an  object." 

After  the  report,  the  balance-sheet  was  read,  and  by  a 
sepax«te  statement  of  the  funds  and  effects  of  the  associa- 
tion, up  to  the  81st  of  December,  1853,  it  appeared  that 
there  was  a  balance  in  favour  of  this  association  of 
i&3,695  8s.  9d.,  being  the  amount  by  which  the  receipts 
exceed  the  expenditure  to  this  date. 

The  business  of  the  benevolent  department  came 
next,  and  Mr.  Welch  vacated  the  chair  in  favour  of  J. 
A.  Smith,  Esq.,  M.P.,  who  was  warmly  welcomed  by 
the  meeting.  Mr.  Thomas  Baring,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  J.  P. 
Murrough,  M.P.,  supported  Mr.  Smith  in  the  chair,  in 
addition  to  the  managers. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  xeport:-^ 


**The  board  of  management  have  the  pleasure  to 
present  their  thirteenth  annual  report  to  the  donors, 
subscribers,  and  members  of  this  department,  and  refer 
them,  with  satisfaction,  to  the  following  details,  which 
show  a  continuance  of  its  prosperous  condition : — 

381  old  subscribers J^QQ    5    6 

31  new  ditto   34    2    6 

1  life  ditto 10  10    0 


£HS  18    0 
Subscriptions  from  insurers— 
1795at5s...je448  15    0 
2  at  10s.  6d.        1 
37  at  10s.  . .     18 
7  at  208 7 


1 

10 

0 


0 
0 
0 


8  donations 


JC475    6    0  =  iei019    4    0 

49  19    9 


Jgl069    3    9 

"  Gratuities  amounting  to  ^170  15s.  have  been  given 
to  members,  and  to  the  widows  and  orphan  children  of 
members. 

*^  Loans  to  the  extent  of  ^1,887  have  been  granted 
to  86  members,  making  a  total  of  igl5,077  since  the 
commencement. 

"  On  the  18th  of  May  last,  in  accordance  with  a  re- 
solution of  the  last  annual  general  meeting,  one  clerk 
was  elected  to  an  annuity  of  ^£30 ;  one  to  an  annuity  of 
£26;  three  widows  were  elected  to  annuities  of  £20 
each,  and  two  to  annuities  of  £16  each;  making  to- 
gether a  further  annual  charge  of  JS145.  The  total 
number  of  annuitants  is  now  7  clerks,  and  27  widows 
of  clerks,  at  an  annual  charge  of  ^£600. 

**  The  board  of  management,  looking  to  the  present 
prosperous  state  of  the  fands  of  this  department,  have 
much  pleasure  in  recommending  that,  on  the  17th  May 
next,  or  upon  such  other  day  as  they  may  appoint,  a 
further  sum,  not  exceeding  i^l60,  be  granted  in  annui- 
ties to  two  clerks  and  the  widows  of  five  clerks,  accord- 
ing to  the  applications  which  may  be  received. 

"A  resolution  to  cany  this  recommendation  into 
effect  will  be  submitted  to  the  meeting. 

*'At  the  second  division  of  profits  of  the  insurance 
department,  to  the  31st  December,  1852,  a  sum  of  JS712, 
being  one-tenth  of  the  said  profits,  has  been  paid  over 
to  this  department,  in  accordance  with  the  rules. 

"  The  board  have  unqualified  satisfaction  in  referring 
to  the  past,  as  regards  the  peculiar  benefits  of  this 
department,  as  they  have  been  enabled  to  comply  with 
all  the  claims  for  assistance  which  have  been  made 
upon  them  up  to  the  present  time ;  but  they  nevertheless 
call  upon  the  clerks,  whose  interests  are  so  involved 
in  supporting  the  association,  to  assist  them  in  exertions 
to  increase  its  means,  and  thus  continue  to  render  cer- 
tain that  assistance  they  have  hitherto  conferred." 

The  balance-sheet  was  then  read ;  and  from  its  state- 
ment there  appeared  a  balance  of  J£14,562  17s.  3d.  in 
favour  of  this  department,  being  the  amount  by  which 
the  receipts  exceed  the  expenditure  to  the  present 
date. 

FhcBnix  Uft  Asiurance  Company. — The  annual  general 
meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  the  above  company  was 
held  at  liverpool  on  Thursday,  the  8th  September,  1853. 
The  following  are  extracts  from  the  report : — 

"  The  number  of  policies  issued  by  the  company  is 
2090,  assuring  £135,678  8s. ;  in  addition  to  which 
there  were  received  75  proposals  for  the  assurance  of 
j£4 5,257  18s.,  but  which,  in  most  part,  were  not  carried 
out,  owing  to  the  amount  of  additional  premium  the 
directors  deemed  it  necessary  to  require,  to  secure  the 
funds  of  the  company  against  loss  by  the  risks. 

"  It  is  necessary  to  observe  that  the  business  trans- 
acted by  the  company,  prior  to  the  formation  of  the 
London  board,  was  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the 
industrial  classes ;  but  in  now  seeking  that  of  a  higher 
and  larger  character,  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  direc- 
tors to  discard  that  upon  which  the  company  was 
originidly  founded. 

**  The  direetmrs  have  to  refer  to  the  plan  for  assurance 
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against  accidental  death  at  sea,  first  introduced  to  the 
public  by  the  Phoenix  Life  Assurance  Company;  and 
they  have  pleasure  in  congratulating  the  proprietors 
upon  not  having  sustained  a  single  loss  in  this  depart- 
ment of  their  business. 

"  It  is  the  intention  of  the  directors  fVom  this  time  to 
issue  their  policies  free  of  stamp  duty  to  the  assured ;  so 
that  the  only  expense  on  effecting  an  assurance  in  this 
company,  will  be  that  of  the  premium  according  to  the 
tabular  rates. 

"  The  directors  call  the  attention  of  the  proprietors  to 
the  subjoined  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure 
for  the  past  year,  and  recommend  that  a  dividend  be 
declared  for  the  past  and  ensuing  years,  at  the  rate  of 
5  per  cent  per  annum,  free  of  income  tax." 


Db.  receipts. 

To  shares     . . 

Premiums    . . 

Deposits 

Sundry  accounts  due 

Sundry  amounts    due    to  the  company, 

omitted  in  former  balance 
Balance  from  last  account 


1852—53. 

£  s.   d. 

2,028  7  11 

3,088  15     1 

1,698  5    0 

75  8    2 

147  6     3 

58  19  10 

jG7,149  2     3 


To  balance  brought  down  . . 
(Signed) 


John  Gabdiner, 
R.  Cecil  Austin 


Cb.  expenditure. 

By  house  repairs,  rent,  rates,  taxes,  coals 
and  gas,  fire  insurance  and  surveyor's 
charges 

Printing,  stationei-y,  postages,  petty  ex- 
penses, and  registration  charges 

Advertisements,  agency  and  travelling  ex- 
penses, and  medical  fees 

Salaries  and  medical  officers 

Paid  claims  for  death 

Paid  for  policies  surrendered 

Re-assurances  and  commission    . . 

Law  charges,  interest,  &  incidental  expenses 

Balance,  investments,  property 
purchased,  and  in  hands  of 
agents  jei,887  14    4 

Policy  stamps  in  hand        . .         12  10    0 

In  manager's  hand    . . 

At  bankers 


. .  ^,537  18     1 
^  I  Auditors. 

£      6.   d. 


323    6    4 

626  17    9 

646  15  6 
1,165  2  1 
306  0  0 
54  10  11 
996  18  9 
491  12  10 


120  13     8 
516  19  11 


2,537  18     1 


24th  June,  1853. 

(Signed) 
Rowland  Gardiner  Alston,  ' 
r.  h.  goolden, 
Maurice  Evans,  x 


^7,149    2    3 


Directors. 


Engliflh  and  Foreign  (Life  and  Fire)  Assurance  Com- 
pany.— The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of 
this  company  was  held  at  their  offices,  38,  Arundel- 
street.  Strand,  on  Wednesday.  In  the  absence  of  Lord 
Erskine,  chairman  of  the  company,  the  chair  was  filled 
by  Mr.  J.  E.  Mayall. 

Mr.  Wm.  Carpenter,  managing  director,  having  opened 
the  business  of  the  day  by  reading  the  notice  calling 
the  meeting,  laid  before  the  shareholders  a  report,  stating 


the  amount  of  business  transacted  in  the  office  during 
the  year. 

**  790  proposals  have  been  received,  for  assuring  the 
sum  of  j£44,443.  Of  these,  486  have  been  accepted, 
assuring  j£3 1,346,  and  producing  annual  premiums  to 
tJie  amount  of  J^l,161.  Of  the  remaining  proposals, 
49,  for  assuring  j£3,194,  have  been  rejected,  from  various 
causes ;  while  255,  for  assuring  the  sum  of  j£9,903,  are 
not  yet  completed. 

"  Of  the  lives  accepted,  one  only  has  dropped ;  from 
which  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  the  loss  by  death 
during  the  year  has  fallen  far  short  of  that  anticipated 
and  provided  for  in  the  tables  of  premiums,  and  there 
is,  so  far,  a  considerable  balance  of  gain  to  the  office. 

"  The  profit  and  loss  account,  appended  to  the  balance- 
sheet,  exhibits,  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  the  resulus 
of  the  year's  business.  After  charging  all  the  expenses 
incident  to  it,  as  well  as  one-tenih  of  the  preliminary 
expenses  (which  the  deed  of  settlement  makes  payable 
in  ten  years),  and  setting  apart  a  sum  equal  to  one  per 
cent,  on  the  existing  assurances,  JE3 1,346,  which  the 
most  competent  authorities  have  shown  to  be  ample  to 
cover  the  policy  risks  of  the  second  year  of  a  company's 
operations,  there  is  shown  to  be  a  clear  balance  of  profit 
amounting  to  X355  on  the  year's  transactions. 

"  By  an  arrangement  made  with  the  Union  Fire  Office, 
the  directors  hope  to  develop  a  good  fire  business,  as 
auxiliary  to  their  principal  business  of  life  assurance. 

**In  the  Birmingham  district,  where  an  office  has 
been  opened,  and  a  good  amount  of  business  done,  some 
interruption  has  occurred,  in  consequence  of  a  change 
having  become  necessary  in  the  superintending  agency. 
The  directors  have  good  reason  to  believe,  fh)m  the  zeal 
and  activity  of  the  gentleman  now  entrusted  with  the 
management  of  that  district,  and  who  was  one  of  the 
first  agents  of  the  company,  that  the  business  there  will 
soon  be  largely  increased. 

**  With  a  strong  desire  to  aid  in  extending  the  great 
benefits  of  assurance  amongst  the  industrial  classes,  and 
to  afibrd  the  security  of  a  proprietary  company,  in  lieu 
of  the  precarious  undertaking,  and  frequently-recurring 
failure  of  benefit  societies,  the  board  of  directors,  in 
compliance  with  the  reiterated  and  urgent  representa- 
tions of  some  of  their  most  intelligent  agents,  are  having 
developed  and  matured  a  new  and  valuable  system  of 
Ufe  and  sickness  assurance,  which  iriU  at  once  supply  a 
long-felt  want  and  greatly  enlarge  the  operations  and 
usefulness  of  the  company. 

*'  The  directors  recommend  that  a  dividend  of  £b  per 
cent.,  free  from  income  tax,  on  the  paid-up  capital  bo 
declared  paid. 

"  As  required  by  the  deed  of  settlement,  three  directors 
retire  by  rotation,  namely,  Mjgor  Bezant,  W.  Lelean, 
and  B.  Jones. 

"■  The  Rev.  J.  B.  Reade,  and  the  Rev.  Charles  Lowndes, 
who  have  both  sat  at  the  board  for  some  time  past,  ofier 
themselves  for  election  by  the  shareholders,  and  are 
recommended  by  the  directors,  as  is  also  the  re-election 
-of  M«^or  Bezant. 

"  The  auditors,  Mr.  Thomas  Goodyear  and  Mr.  R.  K. 
Burt,  also  retire,  and  ofier  themselves  for  re-election." 

After  some  observations  from  the  chairman,  a  dividend 
of  five  per  cent,  on  the  paid-up  capital  was  then  declared. 
Mfljor  Bezant  was  re-elected  a  director  of  the  company, 
and  the  appointments  of  Rev.  Messrs.  C.  Lowndes  and 
J.  B.  Reade  to  seats  at  the  board  confirmed.  The  oat> 
going  auditors  were  next  re-elected,  and  the  thanks  of 
the  meeting  given  to  Mr.  Carpenter,  when  the  proceed- 
ings  terminated  with  the  usual  complimentaiy  vote. 
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It  requires  no  great  stretch  of  imagination  to 
conceive  that  the  struggle  now  going  on  in  the 
East  will  ultimately  he  productive  of  so  many 
changes  in  the  social  and  political  condition  of  the 
people  now  under  Turkish  rule,  as  to  direct  pub- 
lic attention  once  more  to  that  part  of  the  world 
which  was  the  cradle  of  civilization  and  the  scene 
of  the  mightiest  events  in  the   history  of  the 
human  race.     A  country  of  so  much  importance 
as  Syria  cannot  fail  to  be  deeply  affected  by  any- 
thing which  may  change  the  character  of  the 
power  by  which  it  is  governed.     Its  value  as  the 
key  of  the  East  has  always  been  appreciated,  and 
it  is  not  too  much,  perhaps,  to  suppose  that  it 
may  one  day  become  the  battle-field  of  a  religious 
war.     There  is  one  part  of  it,  about  which  com- 
paratively little  is  known,  which  has  always  been 
the  rampart  of  religious  liberty  in  the  East,  viz., 
the  territory  of  Lebanon.     Though  included  in 
the  dominion  of  the  Sultan,  and  forming  a  part 
o"f  one  of  the  Syrian  pashaliks,  it  may  be  said  to 
enjoy  an  independence  which  does  not  belong  to 
any  other  part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.     The 
habits  of  its  people,  its  traditions  and  its  govern- 
ment,  are   all  peculiar,   and  amid  its   sublime 
scenery  an  asylum  has  for  ages  been  found  from 
the  oppression  of  Turkish  rule.     As  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Lebanon  have  hitherto  maintained  some- 
thing like  a  neutrality,  and  would  certainly  be 
able  to  throw  considerable  weight  into   either 
scale  in  the  event  of  a  contest  for  the  soil  of 
Syria,  it  is  of  consequence  to  know  something 
about  their  character  and  their  position  in  relation 
to  the  tendencies  of  the  times.     A  work  recently 
published  by  an  officer  of  the  British  army,  resi- 
dent for  some  years  in  the  territory  of  Lebanon, 
is  calculated,  we  think,  to  afford  us  at  least  a  part 
of  this  knowledge  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  it 
of  oonsiderable  value  at  the  present  moment. 
Colonel  Churchill,   from    the    minute  inquiries 
which  he  seems  to  have  made  respecting  the  cus- 
toms and  religious  beliefs  of  the  people  among 
whom  he  sojourned,  has  been  able  greatly  to  ex- 
tend our  knowledge  of  this  interesting  territory, 
and  we,  therefore,  propose  to  give  a  briof  epitome 
of  the  three  volumes  which  he  has  recentiy  pub- 
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lished.     Before  doing  so,  however^  it  is  necessary 
that  the  reader  should  know  precisely  what  is 
meant  by  the  territory  of  Mount  Lebanon.     Le- 
banon, strictly  speaking,  is  that  part  of  the  great 
range  of  mountains  extending  from  Egypt  to  the 
Taurus,  but  the  name  has  been  given  to  a  wide 
expanse  of  country  reaching  nearly  to  Tripoli  on 
the  north  and  to  Sidon  on  the  south ;  while  tlie 
Mediterranean  bounds  it  on  the  west,  and  the 
great  valley  of  Caelo  Syria  on  the  east.     It  is 
about  100  mUes  in  length,  and  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty  in  breadth,  while  its  population  at  the 
last  census  was   computed  at   400,000.     In   its 
natural  features  it  is  delightfully  varied ;  its  cli- 
mate is  such  as  that  malignant  diseases  are  never 
known  among  its  people,  and  it  may  be  said  to 
have  yielded  us  some  of  our  finest  horticultural 
specimens.     The  hyacinth,  the  tulip,  the  sweet 
pea,  the  anemone,  mignionette,  and  others  of  our 
favourite  flowers,  grow  in  wild  luxuriance  in  its 
woods  and  by  the  wayside.     Its  inhabitants  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  Druses  and  the 
Maronites — the  one  an  offshoot  of  Mohamedanism, 
the   other  a  peculiar  sect  of  Christians.     The 
Druses  may  be  said  to  be  only  nominally  Moham- 
medans.     They  are  Unitarians  in  faith,  and  as 
a  religious  conununity  are  divided  into  several 
orders,  of  which  the  Sheiks  hold  the  chief  poli- 
tical influence,  while  the  Ockals  may  be  consi- 
dered a  class  of  priests  or  mystics.     The  religious 
era  of  the  Druses  dates  from  about  the  beginning 
of  the  eleventh  century,  and  at  first  a  fiery  spirit 
of  proselytism  pervaded  the  sect ;  but  this  was 
speedily  suppressed  in  order  to  preserve  its  unity. 
Ever  since  the  Druse  religion  has  been  a  sacred 
inheritance.     Peculiar  in  their  religious  belief, 
the  Druses  are  not  less  so  in  their  government 
and  social  economy.     The  Emirs  and  Sheiks  exer- 
cise their  political  functions  so  successfully  that 
pauperism  is  unknown,  and  the  labouring  class 
live  in  comfortable  if  not  affluent  circumstances. 
Pride  of  rank  is  strong  among  them,  and  it  alone 
determines  the  sphere   within  which  marriages 
can  be  contracted :  the  daughter  of  a  Sheik  will 
continue  unmarried  all  her  life  rather  than  tmite 
with  any  one  of  inferior  rank,  whatever  be  his 
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other  claims.  In  no  respect  are  the  females  among 
the  Druses  affected  by  the  prevailing  customs  of 
the  East.  They  are  better  informed  and  enjoy 
much  more  liberty  than  the  women  of  Turkey ; 
they  are  the  sole  objects  of  conjugal  affection,  a 
plurality  of  wives  being  strictly  discountenanced ; 
and  they  are  at  liberty  at  any  time  to  quit  the 
residence  of  their  husbands,  the  facility  of  divorce 
being  such  as  to  amount  to  ft  mere  formal  avowal 
of  a  wish  to  be  disunited.  The  separation  thus 
easily  effected  is  irrevocable,  and  both  parties  are 
free  to  re-marry.  The  Maronites  of  Lebanon  are 
a  people  holding  a  position  of  at  least  equal  im- 
portance in  the  country  to  that  occupied  by  the 
Pruses.  Colonel  Churchill  has  collected  a  good 
deal  of  information  respecting  them,  chiefly,  how- 
ever, with  the  view  of  showing  that  in  fiie  case 
of  an  invasion  of  this  part  of  Syria  by  a  Christian 
power,  they  might  form  a  valuable  auxiliary 
force.  At  this  moment,  one  of  those  disturbances, 
so  frequent  in  the  country,  has  reawakened  the 
old  animosity  cherished  by  the  Druses  towards 
tho  Maronites,  and  in  the  event  of  internal  com- 
motions in  Turkey  the  latter  might  assume  a  very 
important  position.  The  traditions  of  the  Maron- 
ites allude  to  a  revival  of  the  ancient  glories  of 
Palestine ;  and  some  of  their  priests  maintain  that 
the  sites  of  its  ancient  cities  snail  yet  be  rcoccupied 
by  Christians  of  their  persuasion.  This  must  of 
course  be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth,  but  it  is  a 
curious  £Eict  that  these  traditions  have  frequently 
been  of  considerable  value  in  enabling  travellers 
to  trace  the  sites  of  the  ancient  cities  of  Syria. 
Of  late  years  many  remarkable  discoveries  have 
been  made  in  the  East,  tending  to  illustrate  the 
civilisation  of  the  world's  earlier  nations,  and 
of  those  several  of  comparatively  recent  date 
are  not  only  worthy  of  notice  in  connection  with 
tho  Maronite  traditions,  but  add  very  consi- 
derably to  our  knowledge  of  Eastern  antiquities. 
!&[uch  of  the  information  we  possess  respecting 
tlio  existing  state  of  Syria  is  associated  with  the 
names  of  two  distinguished  Frenchmen,  Chateau- 
briand and  Lamortine ;  hereafter  we  must  connect 
with  these  the  name  of  M.  E.  de  Saulcy,  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
who,  though  destitute  of  that  poetic  sensibility 
through  which  his  two  better-known  countrymen 
regarded  the  scenes  of  their  pilgrimages,  has  never- 
theless brought  to  light  many  things  which  do 
not  require  the  fervour  of  the  poet  to  make  them 
interesting.  M.  de  Saulcy's  high  reputation  as 
an  arch»ologist  and  a  scholar  furnishes  us  with  a 
suiflcient  guarantee  for  the  accuracy  of  the  infor- 
mation which  he  communicates  respecting  the 
history  and  existing  condition  of  some  of  the 
most  important  localities  in  the  ancient  history  of 
the  world ;  and  were  anything  else  necessary  to 
recommend  the  results  of  his  investigations  farther 
than  the  inherent  interest  of  them,  it  may  be 
found  in  the  spirit  in  which  these  were  prosecuted. 
Wo  are  disposed  to  regard  the  discoveries  which 
he  nuide  in  the  East  daring  1850  and  1851  as 
nearly  equal  in  importance  to  those  which  have 
attracted  poblic  attention  to  the  long-buried  cities 
of  the  Assyrian  Empire*    True,  he  has  brought 


home  no  monumental  sculptures,  and  has  added 
but  little  to  our  knowledge  of  the  arts  of  ancient 
civilisation ;  yet  the  success  which  has  crowned 
his  efforts  to  discover  the  sites  of  cities  which  ex- 
isted long  ere  Nineveh  had  arisen,  and  to  elucidate 
various  questions  of  importance  connected  with 
the  history  of  the  old  world  over  which  doubts 
have  long  hung,  despite  the  labours  of  preceding 
travellers,  give  his  researches  a  value  which  cannot 
fail  to  be  appreciated  by  every  enlightened  reader. 
His  journey  was  undertaken  partly  with  the  view 
of  obtaining  relief  from  the  pressing  effects  of 
grief  occasioned  by  a  severe  domestic  bereavement, 
and  partly  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to 
carry  out  some  long-cherished  schemes  of  inves- 
tigation. Having  solicited  from  the  French 
government  the  designation  of  a  savant  charged 
with  a  scientiflc  mission,  he  obtained  access  to 
places  and  means  of  information  not  generally 
available  to  the  ordinary  traveller.  This  did  not, 
however,  save  him  from  the  perils  and  annoyances 
to  which  almost  every  traveller  in  the  East  is 
subject.  He  experienced  all  the  discomforts  arising 
from  the  fllthy  habits  of  the  people  among  whom 
he  was  occasionally  compelled  to  sojourn;  was 
constantly  subjected  to  the  hardships  arising  from 
the  cupidity  of  the  Arabs ;  and  had  even  to  en- 
counter hordes  of  the  banditti  who  infest  the 
desolate  plains  of  Palestine,  and  live  by  tho 
plunder  of  the  passing  traveller.  Of  course  none 
of  these  things  had  any  effect  in  deterring  M.  do 
Saulcy  from  prosecuting  the  objects  which  he  had 
proposed  to  himself,  one  of  which  was  tho  ex- 
ploration of  the  plains  of  Moab  and  the  shores 
of  Lake  Asphaltites,  or  the  Dead  Sea,  embracing 
that  mysterious  region  which  tradition  has  assigned 
as  the  sites  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  It  is  curious 
to  remark,  that  the  idea  which  M.  de  Saulcy 
gives  us  of  this  strange  territory  is  to  a  considerable 
extent  at  variance  with  that  which  has  been  fur- 
nished by  the  majority  of  travellers.  The  plain, 
washed  by  the  still  and  dreary  waters  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  suggested  to  him  none  of  those  associa- 
tions of  gloom  and  tenror  which  we  have  been 
taught  to  connect  with  it.  Its  once  remarkable 
richness  had  not  entirely  passed  away,  and  life 
yet  bloomed  where  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
suppose  that  all  was  barrenness  and  death.  The 
region  of  the  Pentapolis,  a  portion  of  the  land  of 
Moab,  has  been  often  visited,  and  the  existence 
there  of  extensive  ruins  in  which  no  trace  has  been 
found  of  anything  belonging  to  the  classic  age, 
has  long  been  a  matter  of  interest  and  of  curious 
speculation  among  archteologists.  The  common 
belief  that  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  cover  tho 
tract  on  which  Sodom  and  the  Cities  of  the  Plain 
once  stood  has  doubtless  had  considerable  effect  in 
preventing  a  satisfactory  examination  of  theso 
ruins ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  us  from  sup- 
posing that  tlxis  belief  is  merely  the  offspring  of 
some  legendary  fable.  There  is  nothing  in  history, 
so  far  as  we  remember,  which  gives  the  slightest 
coimtenance  to  such  a  suppositLon ;  on  tho  oou- 
trary,  both  Tacitus  and  Strabo  speak  of  the  ex- 
istence of  architectural  xemains  on  the  shores 
of  the  Asphaltic  Lake.    It  is  obvious  that  tho 
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accoimi  given  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  of  the  de- 
stmction  of  these  cities  in  the  days  of  Abraham, 
contains  nothing  from  which  we  can  reasonably 
infer  that  they  were  submerged.     The  terrible 
pictnre  of  the  catastrophe  clearly  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  volcanic  agency  was  employed  in 
their  destruction,  and  that  an  extraordinary  con- 
vulsion transformed  a  fruitftil  tract  of  country 
into  a  wilderness  of  salt.     M.  de  Saulcy  may 
therefore  be  said  to  have  had,   as  it  were,   a 
starting  point  for  his  investigations,  and  after 
prosecuting  them  with  unwearied  assiduity,  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  on  the  western  diores 
of  the  Dead  Bea  he  was  able  to  trace  the  sites 
and  the  ruins  of  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  and  Zeboiim, 
which  had  hitherto  remained  in  total  obscurity. 
The  eastern  shore  became  a  part  of  the  land  of 
Moab,   and  was  peopled  up  to  a  comparatively 
late  period ;  and  it  is  therefore  sufficiently  evident 
that  the  destroyed  cities  could  not  be  looked  for 
there.     ''If,"  says  M.  de  Saulcy,  "on  the  very 
spot  where,  from  Scriptural  and  historical  infor- 
mation, Sodom  ought  to  exist,  we  find  a  huge 
mountain  of  salt,  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in 
the  country,  bearing  on  all  the  declivities,  flank- 
ing its  northern  part,  the  extensive  ruins  of  a 
city;  ruins  among  which  you  can  distinguish, 
on  a  careful  examination,  many  foundations  of 
walls;  if,   within  somewhat  more  than  half  a 
league  from  this  place  (a  mile  and  a  half  English 
measurement),  towards  the  mountain  range,  we 
fall  in  with  other  ruins  of  a  town,  called  Zouera- 
et-Tatah,  the  lower  town  of  Zoar,  is  it  oven  pos- 
sible to  question  the  identity  of  the  one,  Kharbet 
Esdoum,  with  Sodom,  and  of  the  other,  Zouera, 
with  Zoar?"    It  is  plain  that  no  such  idea  as 
that  the  cities  of  Sodom  were  submerged  in  the 
waters  of  the  Asphaltic  Lake  ever  was  entertained 
by  the  ancient  writers,  either  of  Judaism  or  the 
classical  period ;  in  fact,  they  lead  us  to  quite  an 
opposite  conclusion,  so  that  the  identity  of  such  re- 
mains as  M.  de  Saulcy  discovered,  with  the  remains 
of  the  PentapoUtan  cities,  is  a  question  which  only 
requires  such  proof  as  he  has  brought  to  bear  upon 
it.     He  has,  for  example,  established  beyond  a 
doubt  the  relative  distances  of  these  cities  from 
each  other,  and  he  finds  that  the  ruins  still  exist- 
ing OIL  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  are  precisely 
at  the  same  distances  from  one  another.     Again, 
there  is  no  record,  not  even  a  tradition,  about 
any  other  cities  having  flourished  at  a  subsequent 
period  in  this  locality.  M.  de  Saulcy* s  conclusions, 
then,  may  be  said  to  be  founded  on  much  better 
evidence  than  we  have  for  the  antiquity  of  many 
even  of  the  Egyptian  monuments.     True,  there 
are  no  inscriptions,  nothing  in  the  shape  of  direct 
pnK>fs  of  these  ruins  being  the  ruins  of  the  Penta- 
politan   cities,   but  in  the  absence  of  anything 
to   the  eontrary,  and  taken  in  connection  with 
the  consideration  of  the  sites  being  the  true  ones, 
we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the  Cities  of  the  Plain 
have  been  discovered. 

M.  de  Saulcy's  travels  and  researches  extended 
greatly  beyond  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea.  He 
had  previously  visited  Jerusalem^  and  during  a 
brief  sojourn  within  its  walls  had  seen  enough 


to  awaken  a  strong  desire  to  carry  out  a  syste- 
matic investigation  of  its  more  interesting  anti- 
quities,  and  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances 
which  had  led  previous  travellers,  as  well  as  the 
Musselmen  and  Jews  within  the  city,  to  attach 
certain  legends  to  what  appeared  to  be  the  most 
conspicuous  of  these.      Having  proceeded  into 
Palestine  as  far  as  Hebron,  the  streets  of  which 
are  now  infested  at  night  by  troops  of  jackals, 
whose  incessant  bowlings  render  it  impossible 
for  the  traveller  to  rest,  M.  de  Saulcy  took  what 
had  once  been  the  high  road  between  that  city 
and  Jenisalem,  where  he  met  tbe  Abbe  Michon 
(who  has  also  recently  published  in  France  an 
account  of  his  travels),   together  with  several 
others  of  his  distinguished  countrymen,  whom  a 
current  report  of  his  death  during  the  perilous 
journey  in  the  desert  had  filled  with  fears  and 
anxieties.     During  the  first  few  days  of  his  stay, 
preparations  were  made  for  a  survey  of  the  country 
lying  between  the  Holy  City  and  the  northern 
point  of  the  Asphaltic  Lake,  but  as  the  results 
of  this  journey  were  comparatively  unimportant, 
relating  chiefly  to  topographical  arrangements, 
and  the  examination  of  such  localities  as  the 
Brook  Cherith,  Jericho,  Bethany,  Motmt  Pisgah, 
and  the  so-called  tomb  of  Moses,  we  shall  not 
follow  tbe   traveller  and   his  party,  but  wait 
their  return   to  Jerusalem.      We  may  merely 
notice    however    his    visit  to  the    Mussulman 
convent  of  Waby  Mousa,  which  is  said  to  contain 
the  tomb  of  the  great  leader    of  the   Hebrew 
Exodus.     Of  course  there  is  no  authority  for  this 
tradition ;  in  fact  the  locality  is  not  the  one  re- 
ferred to  in  connection  with  his  mysterious  death 
and  burial,  and  our  traveller  is  at  considerable 
pains  to  prove  what  was  scarcely  worth  proving. 
The  Imaum  who  presides  over  the  religious  fra- 
ternity who  have  settled  on  what  they  conceive 
to  be  a  sacred  spot,  is  a  dirty  Indian  Dervish,  who 
never  fails  to  extract  a  goodly  amount  of  piastres 
from  every  visitor. 

Immediately  after  his  return  to  Jerusalem,  M. 
de  Saulcy  began  his  archsBological  review  of  the 
various  points  of  interest.  He  had  long  desired 
to  examine  the  enclosure  of  the  Temple,  with  the 
view  of  ascertaining  what  remained  of  the  old 
wall,  and  accordingly  his  attention  was  first  di- 
rected to  that  portion  of  it  forming  the  enclosure 
of  the  Seraglio,  which  now  occupies  the  place  of 
the  edifice  built  by  Solomon.  There  is  one  part 
of  this  wall  which  the  Jews  are  permitted  to 
approach  every  Friday  evening,  and  which  they 
use  as  a  place  of  prayer^— or  as  it  is  frequently 
called — a  place  of  wailing.  Under  the  belief 
that  this  is  aU  that  remains  to  them  'of  the  once 
magnificent  temple  reared  at  a  time  when  their 
nation  had  reached  its  highest  point  of  power 
and  greatness,  they  thrust  their  heads  into  the 
cavities  of  the  waU  and  water  the  stones  with 
tears  that  are  often  those  of  unaffected  sorrow. 
Frequent  and  careful  study  of  architectural  relics 
throughout  Palestine  enabled  M.  de  Saulcy  to  re- 
cognise, wherever  they  might  appear,  the  sym- 
bolic marks  of  the  Judaic  construction,  or  the 
buildings  dating  from  the  period  of  Solomon  and 
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the  kings  of  David's  femily.  He  had,  moreoTer, 
the  good  fortune  to  obtain  access  to  the  terraces 
of  the  Sei'aglio — a  privilege  seldom  granted  to 
Christians ;  and  was  thus  permitted  to  look  down 
on  the  area  which  none  but  Mussulmen  can  enter, 
and  in  which  stands  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  or 
Quobbet-es  Sakhrah,  surround^  by  the  green 
sward  on  the  top  of  Moiint  Moriah.  From  this 
spot  he  was  enabled  to  survey  the  greater  part  of 
the  >\all;  and  when  he  aiterwai'ds  examined 
more  naiTowly  those  parts  of  it  to  which  he  could 
gain  access,  he  found  fiiat  not  only  was  the  Jewish 
tradition  correct  respecting  the  western  wall,  but 
that  large  sections  of  it  were  undoubted  remains 
of  the  Solomonian  structure.  The  evidences  of 
original  Hebraic  architecture  were  very  obvious ; 
there  was  not  the  slightest  trace  of  anything  that 
would  admit  of  the  supposition  that  the  building 
had  been  constructed  either  by  Greeks  or  Bomans. 
The  stones  were  found  to  be  laid  in  courses,  de- 
creasing in  size  as  they  rose,  and  some  of  those 
within  M.  de  Saulcy's  reach  he  found  to  be  of 
enormous  proportions,  bearing  a  close  resemblance 
to  the  blocks  of  which  the  ruins  of  Baalbec  and 
similar  remains  of  ancient  architecture  arc  com- 
posed. Some  of  them  he  fbund  to  be  seven  yards 
long  by  one  high,  and  all  of  them  bore  marks  of 
a  peculiar  style  of  preparation.  Tracing  out 
these  interesting  relics,  he  could,  without  much 
difficulty,  distinguish  them  from  those  parts  of 
the  enclosure  which  might  have  been  built  pre- 
vious to  the  period  at  which  Jerusalem  was 
sacked  by  the  Assyrians;  and  he  had  still  less 
difficulty  in  finding  out  what  remained  of  Herod's 
building — ^viz.,  the  Golden  G^te  by  which  Christ 
is  said  to  have  entered  the  city,  and  one  or  two 
other  parts  of  the  wall.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  M.  de  Saulcy's  investigations  brought  to 
light  many  of  the  relics  of  old  Jerusalem  which 
no  preceding  traveller  had  either  been  aware  of, 
or  endeavoured  to  discover.  After  tracing  out 
the  original  wall  of  the  temple  until  the  enclo- 
sure of  the  Harem,  already  mentioned,  prevented 
>n'm  from  proceeding  further,  he  set  himself  to 
examine  the  mbbish  by  which  the  steep  acclivities 
at  the  foot  of  this  enclosure  were  covered,  and 
here  he  found,  in  great  number,  pieces  of  precious 
marbles  and  fragments  of  mosaic  work  totally 
di£ferent  in  their  character  from  anything  belong- 
ing to  the  period  subsequent  to  the  Christian  era. 
The  abundance  of  such  specimens  at  the  foot  of 
the  valley  of  Jehosaphat  and  among  the  stones  in 
the  bed  of  the  brook  Kedron,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  circumstance  of  corresponding  ones 
having  been  found  inside  of  the  ancient  wall,  led 
M.  de  Saulcy  to  the  conclusion  that  these  mosaics 
had  once  adorned  the  porticoes  of  Solomon's  Tem- 
ple. The  Jews  have  a  tradition — which  our  author 
has  not  once  alluded  to — that  in  the  very  enclo- 
sure around  which  he  prosecuted  his  investigations, 
and  frt)m  which  all,  save  the  sons  of  the  prophet, 
are  excluded  under  the  penalty  of  death,  are 
buried  the  treasures  of  the  temple.  We  know, 
however,  that  once  and  again  the  sacred  edifice 
was  stripped  of  its  magnificent  garniture,  and  the 
spoil  carried  oft'  by  the  conquerors  originally  to 


Babylon,  and  subsequently  to  Kome.  In  the 
hassi  rclmi  on  the  arch  of  Titus,  the  visitor  to 
the  Eternal  City  may  still  see  the  ftimiture  of  the 
later  temple  very  distinctly  indicated,  while  the 
Hebrew  records  inform  us  that  the  sacred  vessels 
were  carried  off  from  the  earlier  and  richer 
building  by  the  Babylonian  invaders.  The  Jews, 
however,  maintain  that  the  more  valuable  and 
sacred  symbols  of  the  temple  worship  were  con- 
cealed, and  that  the  green  sward  which  surrounds 
the  Mosque  of  Omar  will  yet  yield  up  to  the 
citizens  of  the  restored  Jerusalem  the  memorials 
of  their  national  greatness.  Although  M.  de 
Saulcy  has  taken  no  notice  of  this  general  belief 
among  the  Jews,  he  admits  that  no  traveller, 
desirous  of  arriving  at  satisfactory  conclusions 
respecting  any  spot  of  interest  in  Judea,  can  deny 
or  imdervalue  the  importance  of  oral  tradition. 
Among  the  Jewish  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  every 
fact,  even  of  secondary  importance,  connected 
with  their  earlier  national  lustory,  is  referred  to 
with  as  much  precision  and  unvarying  distinctness 
as  if  it  were  an  occurrence  of  yesterday ;  so  vivid 
is  the  tradition  regarding  it  which  is  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation.  An  im- 
portant discovery,  made  by  M.  de  Saulcy,  in  the 
environs  of  Jerusalem,  affords  a  very  striking 
illustration  of  this.  A  funeral  monument  or  mau- 
soleum, which  stands  about  five  hundred  yards 
from  the  Damascus  Gate,  has  from  the  time  of 
the  Crusades  been  pointed  out  as  the  tomb  of  the 
kings — ^the  places  in  which  eoch  sovereign  of 
David's  line  was  "buried  with  his  fathers."  Tra- 
vellers have  frequently  examined  this  building, 
but  not  with  the  care  necessary  to  arrive  at  a 
satisfactory  opinion  regarding  it.  The  tradition 
respecting  it  has,  therefore,  been  discredited  on 
very  slight  grounds,  and  inferring  fix)m  what  ho 
had  ascertained  of  the  correctness  of  Jewish  tradi- 
tion generally,  that  there  must  have  been  some 
circumstances  leading  to  the  supposition  that 
this  was  a  royal  sepulchre,  M.  de  Saulcy  pro- 
ceeded to  explore  the  building,  with  the  view  of 
examining,  with  the  proper  degree  of  attention, 
the  evidences  of  antiquity  afforded  by  its  archi- 
tectural construction.  There  was  no  doubt  as  to 
its  having  been  a  place  of  sepulture,  and  one 
altogether  different  from  the  oncient  tombs  in 
Judea,  for  there  still  remained  many  traces  of 
what  had  been  a  more  than  ordinary  splendour  in 
its  general  features.  The  porch  and  the  walls 
were  adorned  with  delicate  and  elaborate  carvings, 
while  the  entrance  had  obviously  been  concealed 
with  the  greatest  care  by  an  ingenious  adjust- 
ment of  the  flagstones,  so  as  to  admit  of  their 
being  opened  and  shut,  very  much  on  the  principlo 
of  the  modem  self-acting  hinge.  By  dint  of  creep- 
ing through  water  and  mud  on  his  hands  and  knees, 
scaling  walls,  and  penetrating  into  chambers 
blocked  up  by  the  falling  walls,  M.  de  Saulcy  suc- 
ceeded in  surveying  every  part  of  this  remarkable 
funeral  cave.  He  found  it  to  be  divided  into 
several  apartments,  each  of  which,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  first,  which  was  the  lowest  and  largest, 
containing  several  niches,  either  containing  marks 
of  the  s.ircophngi  or  indications  of  the  tombs  having 
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been  merely  planned.  The  first  chamber  M.  de 
Sanlcy  concludes,  from  several  circumstances,  to 
have  been  the  tomb  of  King  David.  It  was, 
evidently,  the  most  important  part  of  the  building, 
and  had  been  designed  for  only  one  sarcophagus. 
Here,  then,  he  found  the  lid  of  a  sarcophagus 
lying  utterly  neglected,  covered  with  dust,  and 
in  two  pieces.  This  relic,  which  is  now  in  the 
Louvre,  is  elaborately  sculptured,  and  bore  un- 
doubted marks  of  being  of  great  antiquity.  The 
other  chambers  were  all,  more  or  less,  ruinous ; 
but  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  sepulchral 
vault  gave  its  exterior  a  comparatively  perfect 
appearance.  Now,  in  opposition  to  the  theory 
which  M.  de  Saulcy  has  given,  respecting  his 
discoveries  on  this  spot,  it  is  alleged  that  the  tomb 
of  David  was  on  Mount  Zion ;  it  is  still  supposed 
to  exist  there  in  the  mosque  of  Waby  Daoud,  held 
in  great  veneration  by  the  followers  of  Mohammed. 
Our  author  gives  us  good  reasons,  however,  for 
supposing  that  this  is  wholly  erroneous,  that  the 
site  of  the  Waby  Daoud  was  once  occupied  by  a 
Christian  church,  reared  to  mark  the  spot  where 
the  Last  Supper  took  place.  The  Mussulmen, 
knowing  tlie  place  to  have  been  regarded  with 
mnch  veneration,  endeavoured  to  keep  up  its 
character,  by  ascribing  to  it  a  different  history, 
and  one  more  in  accordance  with  their  own 
tenets.  As  another  proof  that  the  tombs  of 
David  and  his  descendants  were  not  within  the 
city,  M.  de  Saulcy  refers  to  the  Jewish  custom  of 
burying  the  dead  at  some  distance  from  their 
dwelling.  He  moreover  alludes  to  the  story,  cur- 
rent among  the  Jews,  and  related  by  Josephus, 
that  Herod  broke  into  David's  tomb,  as  Hyrcanus 
had  done  before,  and  carried  away  all  the  treasure 
that  was  found  in  the  upper  chambers.  He  even 
endeavoured  to  penetrate  into  the  sepulchral 
vaults,  but  was  deterred  from  doing  so.  In  short, 
the  lengthened  examination  of  the  objections  to 
his  theory  seems  to  place  it  beyond  all  doubt  that 
M.  de  Saulcy  discovered  the  lost  resting-places  of 
the  ancient  kings  of  Judah,  and  that  he  actually 
obtained  possession  of  a  portion  of  the  sarcophagus 
in  which  had  lain  the  dust  of  David.  The  other 
discoveries  made  in  the  environs  of  Jerusalem 
were  all  more  or  less  important,  and  tended,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  to  throw  light  on  the 
ancient  history  of  the  Jews,  by  rendering  more 
intelligible  certain  passages  of  the  Hebrew  oracles. 
One  important  end  gained  by  them  was  the 
identification,  through  inherent  evidences  and  a 
process  of  reasoning  on  historical  facts,  of  places 
to  which  Jewish  traditions  attached,  with  those 
mentioned  in  the  historical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament.  It  was  thus  clearly  shovm  that  not 
only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem,  but  in 
many  parts  of  Judea,  there  are  still  to  be  found 
the  traces  of  a  powerful  nation  and  a  high  state 
of  civilisation. 

After  leaving  Jerusalem,  M.  de  Saulcy  traversed 
a  great  part  of  the  country  once  divided  among 
the  ten  tribes  of  Israel,  and  previously  held  by 


the  Canaanites,  by  whom,  he  is  disposed  to  think, 
many  of  the  more  extensive  cities,  of  which 
nothing  now  remains  but  heaps  of  ruins,  were 
built.  If  we  are  to  accept  this  opinion,  and  it  is 
strongly  supported  by  references  to  tlie  character 
of  the  architectural  remains,  the  gigantic  stones 
on  which  the  traveller  was  occasionally  able  to 
trace  sculpture  and  inscriptions,  have  defied  the 
power  of  time  for  at  least  four  thousand  years, 
and  were  piled  one  upon  another — ^whether  by 
human  hands  or  mechanical  resources  of  which 
we  now  know  nothing,  it  is  not  easy  to  say — ^long 
before  the  progeny  of  Jacob  had  left  the  house  of 
bondage.  One  of  these  ruined  cities,  in  which 
M.  de  Saulcy  and  his  party  spent  a  considerable 
time,  was  found  to  have  been  of  vast  extent,  and 
the  buildings  of  enormous  proportions.  Situated 
on  a  wide  marshy  plain,  strewn  with  what  seemed 
to  be  gigantic  blocks  of  lava,  but  were  after- 
wards found  to  be  the  remains  of  great  edifices, 
this  place,  which,  judging  from  its  position, 
M.  de  Saulcy  conceives  to  have  been  Hazor,  the 
capital  of  the  ancient  Canaanite  empire,  surpasses 
all  that  has  been  discovered  in  the  East.  One 
building,  of  which  enough  remained  to  admit  of 
it  being  measured,  was  of  such  extent  as  to 
suggest  the  idea  of  its  having  been  reared  by 
some  extinct  race  of  extraordinary  physical  power. 
Its  walls  were  sixty  yards  in  width,  and  nearly 
eight  feet  thick;  the  unhewn  blocks  of  which 
they  were  composed  were  in  some  cases  twenty 
yards  in  length;  everything  about  it,  in  short, 
was  on  a  most  enormous  scale.  From  all  apjjear- 
ances  this  building  must  have  formed  part  of  a 
city  which  flourished  long  prior  to  the  origin  of 
the  kingdom  of  Judah.  M.  de  Saulcy's  travelling 
companion,  the  Abbe  Michon,  even  ventures  to 
conjecture  that  it  may  date  its  existence  from  the 
antediluvian  era.  If  we  are  to  accept  of  the 
reasons  in  support  of  its  being  Hazor,  the  chief 
city  of  the  ancient  Canaan,  its  destruction  must 
have  taken  place  in  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
Its  stones  are  now  infested  by  the  javelin  snake, 
one  of  the  most  venomous  of  the  reptiles  known 
to  the  Arabs. 

Such  are  some  of  the  more  important  discoveries 
which  M.  de  Saulcy  has  been  the  means  of  giving 
to  the  world.  In  the  brief  outline  which  we 
have  given  of  them,  we  have  necessarily  been 
compeUed  to  omit  the  arguments  and  the  refer- 
ences to  internal  evidence  on  which  the  traveller's 
conclusions  are  based.  These  are,  for  the  most 
part,  highly  satisfactory,  and,  irrespective  of  their 
direct  object,  have  a  very  important  bearing  on 
the  topography  of  some  of  the  most  interesting 
parts  of  Syria,  llead  in  connection  with  the  in- 
teresting discoveries  of  M.  Botta,  and  with  the 
Abbe  Leclaire's  examination  of  the  Maronito 
records,  as  well  as  Colonel  Churchiirs  agreeable 
work,  M.  dfe  Saulcjr's  volumes  are  woiihy  of 
being  classed  among  the  most  important  contri- 
butions which  have  been  made  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  ancient  world. 
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W35  have  seen  how,  in  the  age  when  churchmen 
had  the  most  potent  sway  of  the  affairs  of  this 
world, — ^in  the  age  of  that  feehleness  of  royalty, 
in  France,  of  that  barbaric  independence   and 
mutual  strife  on  the  part  of  the  strong  and  tur- 
bulent seigneurs,  which  has  been  styled  ''the 
feudal  interregnum," — ^the  legendary  stories  of 
mystic  intercourse  with  superhuman  spirits  were 
employed  by  their  ecclesiastical  authors,  not  so 
much  for  the  comfort  and  warning  of  Christian 
life,  as  for  the  purposes  of  intimidating  their 
worldly  adversaries,  and  of  satirising  their  political 
rivals.    But,  in  every  age,  so  long  as  the  assertion 
of  a  priest  would  suffice  to  authenticate  a  miracle, 
the  exhibition  of  retributive  tortures,  provided  in 
the  world  to  come,  might  enable  the  priest  either 
to  persuade  a  passionate  and  rough  warrior  into 
compliance,  or  else,  if  he  were  obstinate,  to  brand 
him,  in  the  sight  of  the  people,  with  the  sign  of 
his  fiery  doom.    So  Chilperic,  after  his  assassina- 
tion, was  reported  to  have  been  seen  afar  off, 
bound  in  the  custody  of  three  bishops ;  and  his 
brother  beheld,  with  weeping,  that  he  was  carried 
to  a  brazen  cauldron,  into  which  they  cast  his 
mangled  limbs.     But  it  is  observed  of  the  visions 
of  the  ninth  century,  that  almost  all  of  them  re- 
presented the  damnation  of  contemporaries.     The 
public  credulity  of  these  matters  was  then  so  sure 
and  easy,  that  a  religious  fabulist  might  venture 
to  point  out  the  men,  then  living  and  walking  on 
earth,  whom  he  had  seen,  or  whom  the  ecstatic 
soul  of  a  monastic  brother  had  seen,  rehearsing 
already,  in  the  spiritual  regions,  the  loathsome 
endurance  of  his  penalty.     The  incumbent  pe- 
nalty was  not  supposed,  in  all  these  cases,  td  be 
deferred  until  after  death,  but  actually  suffered  by 
a  shadowy  creature  in  the  world  of  shadows, 
which  represented  the  person  of  the  sinner  during 
his  corporal  residence  in  this  world,  and  which, 
after  his  death  in  the  body,  should  absorb  the 
consciousness  of  his  soul.    Sell  was  impatient  for 
its  victim,  and  the  due  torment  was  inflicted  in- 
stantly on  the  commission  of  the  sin,  although  to 
the  carnal  mind  of  the  sinner,  it  might  not  be 
perceptible.    He  would  experience  it,  when  the 
vagrant  intelligence,  released    from  its  fleshly 
tenement,  was  re-united  with  his  representative 
soul  in  the  other  place;  and  finally,  after  the 
Day  of  Judgment,  lus  very^  flesh  would  be  raised 
again  from  the  tomb,  and  invested  with  sensation ; 
body,  soul,  and  spirit,  forming  one  guilty  subject 
of  eternal  torments  and  infinite  despair. 

The  bright  sort  of  spiritual  fancies  were  not 
quite  forgotten,  even  in  the  gloomy  ninth  century. 
A  good  bishop  of  Hamburg  narrates  his  own 
happy  transfiguration  in  the  fires  of  purgatory, 
and  his  journey,  guided  by  two  apostles,  across  a 
plain  of  growing  light,  on  which  they  walked 
without  moving  a  footstep,  "  gressu  immobili," 


to  join  the  saintly  crowds  in  Paradise,  who  looked 
with  still  adoration  toward  the  East.  He  went 
farther,  and  reached  the  thrones  of  twenty-four 
old  men,  who  looked  also  toward  the  East.  Ho 
went  farther,  into  the  midst  of  an  immense  glory, 
a  light  that  was  tinged  with  all  fair  colours,  and 
there  reposed  the  Source  of  all  their  bliss. 

The  world  was  oppressed  with  a  strange  dis- 
may, as  the  term  approached  of  a  thousand  years, 
dated  from  the  birth  of  its  Redeemer.  There 
was  a  rumour,  which  the  majority  of  Christendom 
believed,  that  the  world  was  appointed  then  to 
die.  It  was  a  wild  and  miserable  world,  most 
unfit  to  die  at  that  time;  no  wonder  its  hypo- 
chrondriacal  despondency  was  haunted  by  re- 
morse, considering  how  little  of  apparent  effect 
had  a  thousand  years  of  Christianity  in  Europo 
had,  in  the  purification  and  progress  of  society ! 
There  was  no  philosophical  history,  to  show  the 
real  advantages  mankind  had  acquired,  in  tlio 
long  tumultuous  agony  which  mingled  barbarian 
vigour  with  Eoman  policy,  and  in  the  slow  dis- 
cussion which  poured  in  the  faith  of  Palestine  to 
clarify  and  chasten  the  Pagan  mind ; — there  was 
no  philosophy  of  history,  to  show  the  resources 
that  lay  slumbering  in  that  dark  age,  recruiting 
their  power  for  a  fircsh  morning  of  Reformation ; 
and  so,  the  men  of  that  age  mourned  over  the 
world,  as  dying,  when  it  was  but  asleep.  They 
dated  their  letters,  *'termino  mundi  appropin- 
quante."  We  have  heard  a  similar  announce- 
ment, made  by  the  fanaticism  of  an  itinerant 
preacher,  who  induced  hundreds  of  the  Somerset- 
shire peasantry  to  quit  their  occupations  because 
of  the  coming  millennium;  and  on  the  10th  of 
October,  1847,  we  received  a  note  from  a  friend 
who  lived  in  the  midst  of  the  excitement,  and 
who  derisively  dated  his  note  on  '*  Dealtry  Judg- 
ment Day ! "  But  it  was  no  joking  matter  about  the 
end  of  the  tenth  century.  That  generation  awaited 
in  fear  the  inconceivable  moment  when  human 
institutions  would  vanish,  and  the  divine  be  sud- 
denly manifested.  As  M.  Labitte  says  finely,  "  The 
Angel  of  Death  seemed  then  to  spread  his  wings 
over  the  whole  European  society.**  But  then,  in 
that  awe- stricken  pause  of  expectation,  people  did 
not  like  to  babble  the  faAciful  romances  of  heaven 
and  heU,  when  the  real  nearness  of  the  judgment 
was  profoundly  believed.  "  Humanity  seriously 
had  one  foot  in  the  grave,"  says  this  writer,  "  and 
so,  the  legendary  pilgrims  came  to  a  general 
halt." 

Following  the  same  critical  authority,  we  have 
to  remark  that,  in  the  eleventh  century,  after  the 
world  had  got  its  reprieve,  visions  came  into 
fashion  again,  but  were  no  longer  sure  of  implicit 
credulity;  hence,  they  were,  more  frequently, 
told  as  referring  to  persons  of  a  former  age.  Of 
this  kind,  aro  three,  especially  renowned,  which 
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were  translated  into  every  popular  language  of 
western  Europe,  though  composed  in  Latin 
originally ;  we  mean,  the  voyage  of  St.  Brendan, 
the  exploration  of  St.  Patrick's  Cave,  and  the 
descent  of  St.  Paul  into  hell. 

The  two  first-mentioned  are  Irish.  That  of 
St.  Brendan  has  been  well  called  "  the  Odyssey 
of  the  Monks."  The  holy  navigator  left  the  green 
shore  of  Erin,  putting  forth  boldly  across  the 
unknown  western  ocean.  Many  and  various  ad- 
ventures he  encountered.  He  came  to  an  island, 
the  groves  of  which  were  inhabited  by  strange 
birds  of  white  plumage,  singing  the  psalms  of 
David  with  human  voice.  These  birds  were  the 
fallen  angels  who  had  not  partaken  decidedly  the 
treason  of  Satan,  but  remained  in  a  cowardly 
neutrality.  But  they  were  not,  like  the  same 
"cattivo  core"  in  Dante's  poem,  harassed  into 
activity  by  a  cloud  of  wasps.  They  were  left 
even  free  from  trouble  during  the  week,  but  on 
Sundays  they  were  obliged  to  put  on,  each,  a  sur- 
plice of  white  feathers,  and  to  sing  the  church 
services  all  day  long !  It  was  an  irksome  rule  of 
Sabbath  observance,  by  which  they  must  atone 
for  their  failure  of  practical  duty.  The  heU 
found  by  St.  Brendan  was  another  island,  desolate 
and  rugged,  surrounded  and  overhung  with  lurid 
smoke  and  fog;  he  heard  the  mighty  noise  of 
hammers  on  a  forge,  where  evil  souls  were  beaten 
as  malleable  iron.  One  of  the  gigantic  black- 
smiliLs,  or  Cyclopes,  "full  of  darkness  and  of 
fire  together,"  tried  a  blow  at  St.  Brendan,  who 
parried  it  with  the  cross.  The  whole  gang  of 
them  came,  with  fury,  and  attempted  to  bum  the 
island ;  one  hurled  his  red-hot  hammer  into  the 
sea,  making  the  water  boil.  Brendan  escaped 
them,  and  went  on;  he  found  a  lonely  man, 
hc^less  and  veiled,  seated  on  a  stone,  with  his 
fever-Bcorched  face  kindly  fanned  by  a  curtain 
shaken  in  the  wind.  It  was  Judas.  The  cle- 
mency of  the  Saviour  allowed  his  betrayer,  upon 
Snndays  and  holidays,  a  short  respite  from  the 
cruel  devils,  and  a  few  hours'  repose  in  the  soli- 
tude. Dante,  less  compassionate,  fixes  him  be- 
tween the  very  teeth  of  Satan,  and  in  the  frozen 
lake,  too,  where  the  cold  must  keep  one's  teeth 
moving  I  St.  Brendan  saw,  moreover,  the  abode 
of  *'  Leviathan  and  his  satellites,"  and  a  volcanic 
mountain  that  shot  forth  flames  of  exidtation, 
every  time  a  wicked  soul  was  tossed  into  its 
crater.  He  saw  purgatory ;  but  the  Fortunate 
Islesy  the  pleasant  retreat  of  God's  own  favourites, 
spoken  of  so  fondly  by  the  poets  of  heathen 
Greece,  and  confounded,  by  him,  with  the  Eden 
of  Adam's  innocence,  he  was  not  allowed  to  enter, 
but  like  Moses,  to  view  afar  the  land  of  premise. 
This  fable  became  not  only  the  amusement  of 
doister  and  of  market-place ;  it  invaded  geogra- 
phical science.  When  the  discovery  of  the 
western  hemisphere  had  stimulated  the  love  of 
romantic  ent^rise  in  regions  unknown,  men 
would  sail  in  quest  of  heaven,  as  of  El  Dorado. 
We  are  told  that  in  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the 
lifetime  of  Luther,  speculators  ruined  themselves 
in  fitting  out  expeditions  to  the  isle  of  St.  Brendan ; 
and  in  the  treaty  by  which  Portugal  CJcded  tUo 


Canaries,  this  fancied  locality  is  mentioned  as 
"  the  island  not  yet  found."     But  we  remember 
a  more  anomalous  instance  of  this  confusion  of 
mythical  with  geographical  localities.     The  re- 
ceived opinion  being,  that  this  earth  was  not  a 
globe,  but  pear-shaped,  and  that  the   tapering 
summit  of  the  earth,  elevated  into  a  purer  at- 
mosphere, and  more  near  to  the  sun,  was  the  site 
of  the  primeval  Eden, — a  notion  which  determines 
the  cosmical  plan  of  the  middle  division  of  the 
"  Divina  Commedia," — ^it  came  into  the  mind  of 
Columbus,  enthusiastic    and  devout  as  it  was 
sagacious,  to  conjecture  that,  when  he  sailed  to- 
wards the  coast  of  South  America,  and  in  certain 
latitudes  experienced  a  lighter  and  milder  air,  ho 
was  ascending  the  com  which  was  believed  to 
culminate  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  earth,  at  a 
point  the  precise  antipodes  of  Jerusalem,  and  that 
he  would  speedily  discover  the  long-lost  Paradise. 
But  we  are  told  of  a  fact  that  appears  oven  moro 
significant  of  the  revolution,  which  a  few  gene- 
rations have  effected,  in  all  our  habits  and  ideas. 
Scarcely  more  than  a  century  ago,  reckoned  from 
this  age  of  ocean-spuming  steamships  and  infalli- 
ble American  packets,  in  the  year  1721,  a  vessel 
quitted  a  Spanish  port  for  the  purpose  of  seeking, 
to  the  westward  of  the  Canaries,  once  more  tho 
Portunate  Isles  of  antiquity,  the  marvellous  isles 
of  St.  Brendan ! 

The  great  apostle  of  the  Irish,  in  the  sixth 
century,  when  he  thought  fit  to  convince  their 
heathen  understanding,  miraculously  opened  a 
cavern  in  their  soil.  Six  centuries  later,  (accord- 
ing to  Matthew  Paris  and  other  chroniclers,)  a 
brave  knight,  named  Owen,  having  been  evan- 
gelically converted,  resolved  to  go  into  St.  Pa- 
trick's Cave.  After  fasting  and  prayer  for  a  fort- 
night, ho  went  thither,  with  his  religious  friends, 
and  having  sprinkled  himself  with  blessed  water, 
entered  barefoot  and  alone.  He  walked  on,  as 
one  might  expect,  for  some  time  in  darkness; 
but  then  emerged  into  a  vast  court,  surreunded 
with  pillars.  Fifteen  monks,  led  by  a  holy  prior, 
met  hiTTi  there,  and  admonished  him  that  he 
should  not  be  frightened.  He  needed  encourage- 
ment ;  for  a  legion  of  ugly  devils  succeeded,  who 
first  made  the  fair  offer  to  conduct  him  safely 
back ;.  but  when  he  refused  it,  seized  him  fiercely, 
and  tried  to  throw  him  upon  a  funeral  pile,  or  to 
crush  him  beneath  a  fiery  cog-wheel ;  but  always, 
the  name  of  Christ  put  tiiem  to  flight.  Several 
demons,  nevertheless,  carried  him  swiftly  away, 
into  a  place  that  was  distant,  solitary,  dark,  and 
exposed  to  a  rushing  storm  of  wind.  The  dark- 
ness yielded  before  his  eyes,  as  they  were  inured 
to  the  atmosphere,  but  on  every  side  stretched 
a  plain,  of  boundless  horizon;  greanings  and 
wailings  were  everywhere  heard;  upon  tho 
ground  lay,  impaled  with  stakes,  a  multitude  of 
men  who  bit  the  dust  in  rage ;  but  in  another 
part  of  the  field  they  lay  upon  their  backs,  and 
were  lacerated  by  the  teeth  of  dragons  that  sat 
upon  them.  Some  were  strangled  in  the  coiling 
grasp  of  snakes,  which  could  bite  and  sting; 
some  were  a  prey  to  the  claws  and  beaks  of  hugo 
vul- urc3,    Wo  do  not  relate  half  the  devices  of 
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tliis  diabolical  ingenuity.  There  was  a  pond 
of  transparent  ice,  beneath  which  lay  shivering 
and  sensitive  skeletons.  There  was  human  flesh 
nlive,  and  riveted  to  the  floor  by  so  many  nails, 
that  no  more  could  be  driven  through.  There 
were  people,  hung  up  by  their  fingers,  and  steeped 
in  fumes  of  burning  sulphur.  There  were  souls 
roasted  upon  spits,  and  basted  with  liquid  metal ; 
there  was  a  red-hot  wheel,  revolving  so  quickly 
as  to  seem  like  a  still  circle  of  fire.  After  seeing 
8tich  things  in  the  realm  of  damnation,  Owen  was 
not  worthy  to  see  the  ineffable  delights  of  the 
Garden ;  only  from  a  mo\mtain-top,  to  which  the 
saintly  procession  conducted  him,  he  might  per- 
ceive the  garden  wall,  looking  -with  a  fatigued 
eye  across  an  expanse  of  intolerable  light. 

Of  the  "  Descent  of  St.  Paul,"  there  are  no 
traces,  according  to  M.  Ozanam,  before  the  middle 
of  the  eleventh  century ;  and  the  French  version, 
by  Adam  de  Eos,  a  Norman  monk,  belongs  to  a 
later  time.     He  begins  it  with  an  invocation ; 

**  Aidez  moi  a  translater 
La  vision  St.  Paul  le  her" 

And,  if  toe  attempt  to  translate  a  verse  or  two  of 
his  doggrel,  we  need  invoke  the  same  assistance. 
''St.  Pol  Ic  ber'^  is  Saint  Paul  the  harm^  that  is, 
the  valiant  and  powerful;  since  **the  middle 
ages,'*  Ozanam  says,  "  liked  to  compare  the  mili- 
tant chivalry  of  the  Church  with  that  of  kings ; 
and  wo  shall  find,  in  the  same  poem,  the  Apostles 
created  into  twelve  jPf<?r«."  The  angel  Michael, 
sent  to  bo  his  guide,  leads  Paul  into  hell,  at  the 
gate  of  which  are  the  false  judges,  suspended  to 
a  fiery  tree.  Within,  he  sees  '*  a  furnace,  where 
no  soul  will  ever  be  at  ease,"  a  river  in  which 
de\'il3  are  swimming,  like  fishes  with  lion's  heads ; 
the  only  way  to  cross  it  being  a  very  narrow 
bridge.  A  variety  of  punishments  are  described ; 
and  the  angel  explains,  how  they  are  appropriate 
to  the  different  sins  of  the  sufferers ;  but  let  us 
endeavour,  in  a  few  rude  lines,  to  imitate  the  old 
trouvere's  jolting  and  abrupt  style : — 

"Of  the  great  angel,  llien,  St.  Taul 
Asked, — *  Why  were  they  bom  at  all, 
If  so  they  must  be  kept  in  chains, 
And  worried  by  eternal  pains  ?  * 
To  this,  the  angel  of  our  Lord, 
St.  Michael,  answered  with  a  word, — 

*  You  men  are  bom  for  pains  and  curse. 
Come  this  way,  and  I'll  show  you  worse.' 
He  took  him  farther  into  hell, 

And  showed  him  there  a  bitter  well ; 
With  seven  peals  it  was  shut  up, 
But  Michael  did  its  cover  ope. 
While  to  the  saint  he  quickly  cried, 

*  Stand  farther  off,  and  step  aside, 
For  thou  canst  never  bide  the  stink  I  • 
Ho  raised  the  lid  up  from  tlie  brink, 
And  such  foul  odour  then  arose 

As  never  touched  a  mortal  nose. 

St.  Paul  then  asked  him,  who  were  they 

That  in  the  bottom  of  it  lay  » 

St.  Michael  then,  he  made  reply, 

Without  an  error,  or  a  lie, 

*  Here  lie  the  men,  who  won't  believe 
That  Mary  did  our  God  conceive, 
And  that  he  was  of  Mary  bom. 

And  that  he  suffered  pains  and  scom. 
And  ulso  death,  for  poor  mankind.' 


Then,  farther  on,  St  Paul  did  find 
Some  other  people  in  a  ditch, 
All  naked,  writhing,  with  an  itch, 
And  rolling  in  each  other's  way. 
And  vermin-bitten  as  they  lay. 
The  vermin  got  no  other  meat 
But  still  these  wretches,  for  to  eat.* 

He  saw  a  devil  through  the  nir 
Come  flying,  in  his  clutches  bear, 
With  cruel  signs  of  much  delight, 
A  sinful  man  who  died  that  night." 

Of  course,  the  company  of  devils  fall  upon  the 
stranger  without  mercy,  cuif  him,  kick  him, 
scratch  him,  and  taunt  him  with  his  folly  in 
coming  into  their  hands.  Dante  narrates  a 
similar  arrival,  with  the  same  kind  of  welcome. 
The  grossness  of  this  performance  of  Adam 
do  Ros,  unrelieved  by  one  gleam  of  poetic  ima- 
gination or  by  one  throb  of  poetic  sympathy,  is 
remarkable,  if  it  is  compared  with  the  story  of  St. 
Brendan.  It  should  be  stated,  however,  to  the 
credit  of  Paul's  charity,  that  after  seeing  Heaven, 
being  affected  with  the  contrast,  he  requests  the 
Lord  to  ordain  that  the  punishments  of  the  wicked 
may  be  suspended  between  Saturday  night  and 
Monday  morning,  which  is  granted;  and  he 
inquires,  how  long  the  infernal  torments  are  to 
endure?  The  answer  is  44,000  years, — a  random 
cast  among  high  numbers,  but  far  below  the  idea 
of  infinity. 

This  piece,  the  "Descent  of  St.  Paul,"  is  sim- 
ply vulgar,  stupid,  and  coarse.  But  the  story 
that  we  shall  now  notice,  one  of  an  earlier  date, 
and  the  conception  of  a  very  different  mind, — of 
a  stem  inflexible  mind,  the  vehement  energies  of 
which,  its  master,  and  the  master  of  the  mind  of 
Europe,  concentrated  with  his  tyrannical  will, — 
is  an  example  of  the  sublimity  of  intense  imagin- 
ative passion,  although,  in  this  case,  the  inspiring 
passions  were  the  fell  pride  of  spiritual  power  and 
inexorable  hatred.  Hildebrand,  while  he  was 
only  an  archdeacon,  one  day  preaching  before 
Pope  Nicholas  II.,  related  in  his  sermon  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote.  He  reminded  his  congregation 
of  the  death,  some  ten  years  before,  of  a  certain 
German  count,  who,  though  rich,  was  yet  honest, 
— which  seems  a  prodigy  (he  said)  in  that  class 
of  men.  But,  some  time  afterwards,  a  person 
going,  in  the  spirit,  to  hell,  saw  this  count,  stand- 
ing on  the  top-step  of  a  ladder,  which  seemed  to 
be  erected  far,  very  far  down  in  the  unfathomable 
abyss.  About  this  ladder  tossed  and  heaved  the 
restless  eddy  of  bellowing  flame,  and  nothing  else 
but  the  chaotic  darkness  was  beheld ;  but  it  was 
decreed,  that  every  heir  of  that  noble  family, 
when  he  died,  should  come  and  take  his  place  at 
the  top  of  that  ladder,  and  then,  his  father  must 
go  one  step  lower  down,  and  his  grandfather,  and 
all  the  line  of  ancestors  who  had  preceded  him, 
must  be  removed  into  deeper  damnation,  to  make 


*  We  choose  a  few  expressions,  more  vernacular  than 
correct,  for  the  sake  of  imitating  the  old  French.  We 
suspect  the  reptiles  that  consume  the  gliost  of  Joseph 
Johnson,  Esq.,  late  a  director  of  the  "  Vauxhall  Water- 
works,"  must  be  of  the  same  entomological  tribe  as  these 
vermin.    See  **  Tait's  Magazine"  for  February. 
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room  for  the  latest  scion  of  their  lordly  race ! 
What  a  sarcasm,  uttered  by  this  man,  in  whose 
bosom,  already,  the  sentiments  of  the  Guelph 
party  fermented,  against  the  Teutonic  aristocracy 
and  feudal  primogeniture  !  And  for  what  cause 
had  this  terrible  doom  been  imposed  on  the  noble 
house,  whose  last  descendant,  it  seemed,  was  a 
man  of  virtuous  life  ?  The  implacable  assertor  of 
the  Church  did  not  hesitate  to  add,  it  was  because 
a  predecessor,  of  whom  this  man  was  an  inhe- 
ritor in  the  tenth  degree,  had  taken  away,  from 
Stephen  of  blessed  memory,  a  portion  of  the  domain 
of  the  church  at  Metz :  therefore  all  of  that  family, 
who  had  received  the  gain  of  that  sin,  were  ap- 
pointed, by  an  inevitable  law,  to  follow  each  other 
downwards,  in  the  same  dreadful  punishment. 

After  thtSy  which  even  Dante  has  not  outdone, 
anything  else  will  appear  tame.  We  must  leave 
a  number  of  these  stories,  and  even  whole  cycles 
of  them  unopened.  All  those  curious  descriptions 
of  the  Siege  and  Storming  of  Hell  by  our  Lord, 
which  were  founded  on  a  statement  in  the  apo- 
cryphal Gospel  of  Mcodemus,  we  must,  for  lack 
of  space,  decline  to  examine.  The  old  English 
ones,  such  as  that  in  the  "  Vision  of  Piers  Plow- 
man," and  those  in  the  Chester  and  Coventry 
mystery-plays,  have  been  elucidated  by  William 
Hone,  and  by  others,  with  sufficient  research. 
We  are  told,  that  the  blood  of  Christ  ran  down, 
through  the  hole  of  the  soil  in  which  the  cross 
stood,  into  Limbus,  and  having  quenched  the 
flaming  sword  that  guarded  the  gates  of  Paradise, 
— for,  in  the  opinion  of  some  Fathers,  Paradise, 
or  a  place  called  "Abraham's  bosom,"  was  situ- 
ated under  the  earth, — ^it  was  followed  by  the 
Lord,  whose  presence  illumined  the  subterranean 
places,  and  who,  like  a  mighty  champion,  fought 
"^vith  Satan  for  three  days  and  bound  him,  and  led 
forth  Adam  and  Eve,  and  the  righteous  men  of 
the  old  dispensation,  leaving  the  tyrant  of  hell 
with  an  empty  kingdom.  Dante's  notion  is  more 
consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  transaction ;  he 
saw  the  rampart  of  hell  which  had  been  ruined  by 
the  earthquake  that  accompanied  the  Lord ;  and 
the  fine  poem  upon  this  subject,  given  by  Oz«uiam 
out  of  the  Golden  Legend,  which  was  composed 
by  au  Italian  bishop  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
has  something  of  Milton's  grandeur.  William 
Hone  refers  to  several  old  engravings,  one  or  two 
of  which  are  copied  in  his  book.  There  is  Beel- 
zebub, with  a  barbed  hatchet,  and  with  game- 
cock's claws  and  spurs  on  his  feet.  There  is  "by 
way  of  tail-piece,"  a  fiend  with  a  great  thick  tail, 
like  an  elephant's  trunk  in  the  wrong  place,  to 
which  a  miserable  sinner  is  tied  with  stout  rope. 
There  is, — ^by  way  of  head-piece  only  do  we 
regard  it, — a  picture  of  the  Descent  into  Hell,  in 
which  the  infernal  cavity  is  represented,  actually, 
as  the  gaping  jaws  and  head  of  a  prodigious 
dragon.  There  is  no  doubt,  that  heU  was  often 
so  represented  in  the  scenery  of  the  mystery- 
theatre,*  and  Goethe,  in  one  of  the  concluding 
scenes  of  his  "  Faust,"  has  given  stage-directions 
to  that  effect.  But  this  form  of  it  we  have  not 
yet  found,  in  any  of  the  legends  and  poems  hitherto 
mentioned.     We  find  it  in  the)  Vision  of  Alberic, 


about  the  commencement  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. 

There  is,  or  was,  a  castle  in  Campania,  known 
as  the  *'  Castle  of  the  Seven  Brothers."  The  son, 
named  Alberic,  of  a  knight  who  once  dwelt  there, 
when  but  ten  years  old,  was  taken  ill  with  lan- 
guor, and  for  nine  days  remained  insensible. 
What  became  of  the  boy  s  soul,  during  this  faint- 
ing fit  ?  A  white  dove  took  him  by  lie  hair,  and 
carried  him  away,  two  angels  supporting  him  as 
wings,  and  St.  Peter  upheld  him.  He  saw  in 
anotiier  world  many  things,  not  much  differing 
from  the  things  seen  by  other  visionaries.  But 
he  came  to  the  mouth  of  a  huge  monster,  so  vast 
that  in  his  open  throat  hovered,  like  gnats,  a 
swarm  of  human  souls.  When  the  immense 
body  took  in  breath,  these  wretches  were  sucked 
into  its  capacious  stomach  ;  and  when  it  respired, 
they  came  out  again  like  burning  sparks  in  the 
wind- blast  of  a  furnace.  Judas,  whom  we  have 
seen  in  so  many  other  evil  predicaments,  was 
among  them  too.  Alberic  passed  a  sea  of  fire, 
and  landed  on  fields  overgrown  with  thistles, 
where  a  fiend,  riding  on  a  dragon,  brandishing  a 
pitchfork  entwined  with  vipers,  gave  chase  to  the 
penitent  souls, — for  this  was  only  purgatory.  He 
witnessed  the  judgment  of  a  sinner  in  the  court 
of  the  Almighty,  and  saw  in  the  book  of  justice, 
how  a  page  of  crimes  was  blotted  out  by  a  merciful 
angel,  who  brought,  like  Moore's  lovely  Peri,  a 
single  penitential  tear.  He  reached  the  frontier  of 
Heaven,  where  he  found  nothing  but  flowers  and 
perfumes.  Then,  having  swallowed,  at  St.  Peter's 
bidding,  a  map  of  the  Holy  Land,  he  returned  to 
life  in  Italy,  and  became  an  inmate  of  the  convent 
of  Monte  Cassino. 

Perhaps,  our  readers  may  have  had  enough  of 
devils'  company;  but  in  a  didactic  poem  by 
William  Crashaw,  of  1616,  (said  to  be  a  paraphrase 
of  the  Latin  of  St.  Bernard,)  entitled,  "The 
Complaint,  or  Dialogue  between  the  Soul  and 
Body  of  a  damned  Man,  each  laying  the  fault  on 
the  other,"  we  find  a  pair  of  such  particularly 
ugly  fiends,  that  it  is  worth  while  to  make  their 
acquaintance  : — 

'*  Sharp  steely  pricks  they  did  on  each  Iiond  bear, 
Sulphur  and  fire,  flaming,  they  hreathed  out ; 
Tusked  their  teeth  like  crooked  mattocks  were, 
And  from  their  nostrils  snakes  crawled  round  about. 
Their  ears  with  running  sores  hung  flapping  low, 
Foul  filthy  horns  on  their  black  brows  they  wore, 
Full  of  thick  poison  which  from  them  did  flow ; 
Their  nails  were  like  the  tushes  of  a  boar. 
Tliese  fiends—" 

Enough  said  of  them  ;  and  their  treatment  of  the 
poor  soul  may  be  left  unsaid.  They  were  evidently 
not  of  the  same  race  as  those,  whom  Epistemon 
(according  to  Rabelais,  whose  testimony  we  believe 
is  reliable)  met  with  in  the  place  he  went  to  after 
he  had  had  his  head  cut  off,  and  whence  he  re- 
turned swearing  cheerfully  that  **  tons  les  diables 
etoient  bons  compagnons."  But  see  now, — we 
find  ourselves  well  out  of  Catholicism  and  the 
middle  ages,  in  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  in  the 
modem  world  of  piinted  literature,  of  Protestant 
controversy,  of  liberal  philosophy  and  licensed  wit. 
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Genera  Paritanism,  with  its  austere  and  logical 
precision,  might  reject  contemptuously  the  tra- 
ditions of  mystic  and  miraculous  vision,  since  the 
apostolic  age.  But  the  human  imagination,  stimu- 
lated by  a  vivid  affection,  would  not  be  denied 
this  fond  indulgence.  Protestants,  also,  con- 
tributed to  this  Mythology  of  the  "World  to  Come. 
Jeremy  Taylor,  whose  mind,  like  that  of  Milton, 
inhaled,  and  assimilated  to  its  own  graceful  and 
majestic  genius,  all  the  poetic  and  rhetorical  in- 
spiration of  antiquity,  was  not  Protestant  enough 
to  refuse  an  allusion  to  the  doctrine  of  demons. 
"When  the  veil  is  rent,*'  says  he  in  ''Holy 
Dying," — "and  the  prison-doors  are  open,  the 
soul  goes  forth  full  of  hope,  sometimes  with  evi- 
dence but  always  with  certainty  of  the  thing,  and 
instantly  it  passes  into  the  throng  of  spirits, 
where  angels  meet  it  singing,  and  the  devils  flock 
with  malicious  and  vile  purposes,  desiring  to  lead 
it  away  with  them  into  their  houses  of  sorrow ; 
there  they  see  things  which  they  never  saw,  and 
hear  voices  which  they  never  heard ;  there  the 
devils  charge  them  with  many  sins,  and  the  angels 
remember  how  themselves  rejoiced  when  they 
were  repented  of."  Puritanism  had  a  romantic 
allegorist  of  its  own,  whose  lively  spiritual  tales 
of  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress,"  and  the  "Holy 
War  at  the  City  of  Mansoul,"  have  been  as 
popular  as  those  of  the  Golden  Legend,  or  any 
others  we  have  mentioned,  were  in  the  Catholic 
world  of  the  middle  ages.  Many  good  people 
read  with  pleasure  John  Bunyan's  vision  of  the 
"  World  to  Come,"  as  it  was  displayed  to  Epenetus 
when,  doubting  the  existence  of  God,  and  des- 
pairing of  the  future,  he  had  been  interrupted,  in 
the  very  act  of  suicide  by  a  radiant  messenger, 
sweet  yet  awful  in  countenance,  who  conducted 
him,  above  the  stars  and  the  sky,  to  the  indescri- 
bable mansions  of  felicity.  Like  Scipio,  he  looks 
down  from  the  high  air,  and  sees  the  globe  he  had 
left,  diminished  to  inconsiderable  dimensions, 
upon  which  his  guide  moralises  like  Africanus. 
In  Bunyan's  heaven,  as  in  that  of  Dante,  we 
discern  little  variety  of  form  and  feature  j  nothing 
but  light,  which  becomes  fatiguing,  although  we 
are  ready  to  believe  that  "  all  the  lustre  of  the 
most  sparkling  diamonds  is  but  as  dead  coals  in 
comparison  with  its  glory."  A  very  prolonged 
exhibition  of  pjn'otechny  does  tire  one's  eyes.  It 
is  true,  there  are  beauteous  figures  of  the  crowned, 
wearing  the  whitest  robes,  and  holding  branches 
of  palm,  and  Enoch  and  Elijah  have  their  bodies 
with  them.  But  there  is  no  grateful  change  of 
seasons,  of  night  and  day,  but  "  one  eternal  un- 
divided point  of  time  lasts  here  for  ever."  The 
mother  of  Epenetus  is  so  bright  that  he  can  hardly 
recognise  her;  but  he  is  introduced  to  her,  and 
then  "taking  it  for  granted  it  was  my  mother,  I 
thus  addressed  her."  She  greets  him  very  coldly, 
as  it  appears  to  us,  but  discourses  at  great  length, 
concerning  the  Divine  grace.  "  I  then  desired  to 
know,  if  I  should  tell  her  in  what  condition  I 
left  my  father  and  my  brethren  in  the  world  be- 
low, when  I  was  carried  thither.  To  this  she 
answered,  '  No,  since  I  have  put  the  body  off,  I 
have  with  that  too  put  off  all  relations  in  the 


flesh.' "  Xow,  this  is  not  half  so  kind  as  tho 
natural  feeling  expressed  in  that  queer  anecdote 
which  is  currently  repeated,  in  every  dialect  of 
provincial  English,  with  slight  variations  in  all 
the  counties  of  Britain.  "Bill,"  says  a  poor 
widow  to  her  dying  friend,  "  where  thou'rt  bound 
to,  thou'lt  maybe  see  our  Tummas ;  be  sure  thou 
tell  him  we're  getten  on  very  well  without  him  ; 
he  may  as  well  think  so,  poor  chap !"  The  souls 
whom  Dante  knew  upon  earth,  too,  when  he  meets 
them  either  in  hell,  on  the  purgatorial  mount,  or 
in  the  celestial  splendours,  feel  a  genuine  human 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  native  city,  their 
family  and  friends.  We  rej oin  Bunyan's  Epenetus. 
If  he  has  given  us  an  "excess  of  light  above, 
he  goes  to  the  other  extreme  in  the  realm  of 
the  Prince  of  Darkness.  On  his  way,  deflcend- 
ing  through  the  lowest  regions  of  the  air,  black 
and  horrid  forms  of  the  wandering  apostate  angels 
fly  past  him.  In  the  caverns  of  eartii's  centre,  ho 
flnds  night,  a  suffocating  stink,  and  hears  discor- 
dant yells.  "There,  in  a  sulphurous  lake  of 
liquid  flre,  bound  with  the  adamantine  chain  of 
heaven's  fixed  decree,  sat  Lucifer,  upon  a  burning 
throne,  his  horrid  eyes  sparkling  with  hellish 
fury,  as  full  of  rage  as  his  strong  pains  could 
make  him."  The  blasphemies  he  vents  are  such 
as  we  have  had  reported  by  Milton,  and  they 
only  make  his  seat  the  hotter.  The  devilish 
enginery  of  the  torture-house  consists  of  such 
implements  as  knotted  whips  of  burning  steel, 
beds  or  racks  of  the  same  material,  baths  of  liquid 
fire,  which  "  ten  thousand  times  exceeds  all 
culinary  fire  in  fierceness  j"  and  there  is  one 
woman  who,  because  she  had  been  too  lond  of 
gold,  is  treated  by  her  tormenting  fiend  with 
draughts  of  flaming  sulphur,  mocked  by  its 
yellowness ;  "for  since  gold  was  her  god  on  earth, 
is  it  not  just  that  she  should  have  her  bellyful 
in  hell  ?"  The  wretches  converse  long  with 
Epenetus,  and  tell  him  their  woe.  At  length,  ho 
hears  from  one  of  them  his  own  name,  and  says, 
"  But  who  aro  you  in  that  sad  lost  condition  that 
knows  me  ?"  To  this  the  lost  one  replies,  "  I  was 
once  well  acquainted  with  you  upon  earth,  and 
had  almost  persuaded  you  to  be  of  my  opinion. 
I  am  the  author  of  that  celebrated  book,  so  well 
known  by  the  titie  of  'Leviathan.'"  "What! 
tho  great  Hobbes  1"  says  the  other.  "  Are  you 
come  hither  ?  Your  voice  is  so  much  changed,  I 
did  not  know  it."  "Alas!"  replies  he,  "I  am 
that  unhappy  man  indeed ;  but  am  so  far  from 
being  great,  that  I  am  one  of  the  most  wretched 
persons  in  all  these  sooty  territories.  Kor  is  it 
any  wonder  that  my  voice  is  changed ;  for  I  am 
now  changed  in  my  principles,  though  too  late  to 
do  me  any  good."  Is  not  this  Uke  one  of  Dante's 
interviews  with  the  forlorn  spirits  ?  As  for  this 
confession  of  Hobbes  of  Malmesbury,  we  must 
leave  its  merits  to  be  discussed  between  Mr.  Miall 
and  Sir  William  Molesworth,  at  the  next  South- 
wark  election. 

Swedenborg  we  cannot  pass  over;  but  we  do 
not  pretend  to  deal  with  his  philosophy, — onlj  to 
glance  at  his  images.  Every  soul,  departing  from 
this  life,  malccs  a  temporary  sojourn  in  a  certain 
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Talley,  where  the  angels  tend  it  kindly,  open  its 
eyes,  and  teach  it  new  things.  The  resuscitated 
man  can  see,  and  hear,  and  touch ;  he  is  astounded 
to  be  still  alive.  But  if  he  is  wicked,  he  cannot 
bear  the  society  of  the  kind  angels.  He  leaves 
them,  and  is  attracted  by  the  odour — a  nauseous 
stench  to  the  good — ^which  issues  out  of  caverns 
or  hell-doors  in  the  rocky  ground.  If  you  look 
down,  through  the  smoke,  you  see,  by  the  light 
of  burning  charcoal,  here  dungheaps,  there  ruins, 
elsewhere  mean  hovels,  with  a  noise  of  brawling 
within,  and  surrounded  by  forests  beset  with 
savage  beasts.  The  worst  places  are  on  tlie 
western  side,  as  remoter  from  the  divine  Sun. 
The  wicked  go  down  thither,  and  are  strangely 
disfigured.  Their  faces  are,  some  like  corpses, 
others  black,  others  fiery,  some  full  of  warts  or 
ulcers ;  and  often  there  is  no  face,  but  hair  or 
bone,  or  grinning  teeth  only.  To  each  other  they 
appear  as  human,  but  to  a  true  vision  monsters. 
According  to  their  tempers,  they  prefer  dwelling 
in  dark  vaults,  or  amid  rocks,  or  on  the  stenle 
sand,  or  in  filthy  places,  or  in  graves  with  dead 
bodies — the  last,  for  example,  being  haunted  by 
the  murderous  and  revengeful.  Selfish  lust  is 
their  dense  fire,  and  their  flaming  fii-e  is  the  love 
of  the  world.  But  those  who,  after  passing 
through  the  first  state,  of  the  "  exteriors,'*  or  of 
the  disposition,  as  it  is  modified  by  habits  and 
social  influences,  and  the  second  state,  that  of  the 
"interiors,"  in  which  its  ruling  affection  works 
with  an  unconstrained  sincerity,  are  fit  to  be  pre- 
pared for  angelic  life,  and  rise  into  heaven.  The 
shape  of  heaven  is  that  of  a  Grand  Man ;  the 
inmost,  or  third  heaven,  being  situated  in  his 
head,  and  the  two  outer  heavens  in  his  body  and 
lower  limbs.  Each  angelic  company  is  of  the 
same  form,  but  when  seen  afar  ofl^,  it  resembles  a 
reddish  white  cloud,  beset  with  little  stars.  The 
inhabitants  dwell  in  houses,  and  walk  in  gardens; 
they  wear  splendid  garments,  except  the  angels 
of  the  third  heaven,  who  are  naked  in  token  of 
innocence.  -  Their  light  is  truth,  and  their  heat 
is  love.  On  whichever  side  they  turn,  their  Sun 
is  always  before  them.  They  have  no  measur- 
able time,  and  change  of  places  is  only  the  change 
of  state ;  the  more  angels  assemble,  the  more  is 
the  room  for  them.  Their  lives  advance  towards 
their  youth,  so  that  the  oldest  angel  appears  the 
youngest.  They  are  never  indolent,  but  active 
in  domestic,  civil,  and  ecclesiastical  atfaii's.  They 
marry,  for  the  procreation  of  truth  and  good,  the 
husband  representing  the  intellect,  and  the  wife 
affectionate  will;  they  educate  their  children. 
They  remember  the  former  life ;  and  all  the 
angels,  and  all  the  devils,  have  come  from  our 
human  race. 

"We  have  come  a  great  way,  reader,  in  this 
review  of  the  religious  fables  and  fancies  of  so 
many  and  such  different  ages.  What  changes  of 
opinion  and  sentiment, — what  a  large  interval, 
separated  the  Mysteries  of  Eleusis,  where 
JSschylus  was  taught  the  esoteric  meaning  of  the 
sweet  Homeric  story  of  bereaved  Demeter,  the 
burial  of  the  precious  com,  the  loss  of  her 
daughter  gone  below  the  earth,  the  seed- time  of 


the  human  spirit, — from  the  Mysteries  of  Chester, 
in  which  our  merry  forefathers  introduced  a 
cheating  ale-wife  of  the  Rows,  who  would  fain 
wheedle  "  good  Mister  Sir  Sathanas"  to  ease  her 
condition  in  hell !  But  the  old  heathen  gods,  who 
intruded  themselves  into  so  much  of  the  Christian 
poetry  of  the  middle  ages,  are  not  even  yet  ex- 
tinct. The  last-printed  book  of  Heinrich  Heine, 
"  Les  Dieux  en  Exil,"  proves  them  to  be  lurking 
perdiis  in  out-of-the-way  comers  of  modern 
Europe,  concealed  by  false  names  and  queer  dis- 
guises. They  were  in  a  ragged  and  beggarly 
state  the  other  day,  when  last  seen ;  except  Mer- 
cury'', who  had  become  a  Dutch  trader.  And  what 
was  he  doing  ?  In  his  ancient  office  as  Henqcs 
Psychopompus,  he  was  bargaining  with  a  poor 
fisherman  of  the  Sichl,  an  inlet  of  the  north- 
eastern coast  of  Friesland,  to  convey,  upon  a 
certain  night  of  the  year  (such,  accordmg  to 
Heine,  is  the  local  tradition  even  now),  a  cargo 
of  souls,  like  tiny  flakes  of  mist  which  moved 
and  softly  rustled  in  the  boat,  out  to  the  "  White 
Island,"  which  had  been  long  famous  as  the  sup- 
posed habitation  of  the  dead.  We  are  afraid, 
then,  that  Charon  has  been  discharged  the  service, 
or  that  his  boat  has  foundered  for  want  of  tho 
repairs  which,  as  we  saw  in  Lucian's  days,  it 
needed  so  often  at  Mercury's  expense;  or  else, 
why  should  this  economical  god  be  obliged  to  hire 
a  Dutch  boatman  ? 

We  have  come  a  great  way,  since  the  date  of 
those  legendary  marvels  which  by  the  men  of 
old  time  were  so  devoutly  received.  But  mortals 
have  not  ceased,  nor  will  they  cease,  to  frame 
new  conjectures  of  the  future  Hfe.  They  cannot 
believe  that  "  the  spirit  does  but  mean  the  breath," 
or  that  ever  the  fine  substance  of  tho  human 
mind  shall  "be  blown  about  the  desert  dust." 
The  consciousness  of  every  rational  creature  is 
a  protest  against  mortality, — 

"  My  own  dim  life  should  toach  me  this, 
That  life  shall  live  for  evermore, 
Else  earth  is  darkness  at  the  coi'e." 

But  if  only  presuming  the  failure  of  other 
evidence,  "  we  faintly  trust  the  larger  hope,"  we 
cannot  always  repress  the  desire  to  speculate  on 
the  manner  and  circumstances,  in  which  the 
personal  existence  of  mankind  may  be  continued. 
In  the  present  month,  a  new  book  is  put  before 
us,  "  Quinquenergia,"  by  Henry  Sutton ;  of 
which  we  shall  only  say,  that,  however  liable  to 
philosophical  objections,  however  quaint  in  its 
terminology,  and  perhaps,  untenable  in  its  theories 
it  be,  the  purest  ardours  of  spiritual  aspiration 
have  never  been  more  exquisitely  infused  into 
the  tenderest  and  most  graceful  English  lyrical 
poetry,  than  we  find  them  in  those  verses,  and 
in  that  eloquent  prose,  which  are  scattered 
through  this  wild,  and  in  some  parts  whimsical, 
romance  of  religion.  This  latest  of  all  published 
accounts  of  the  World  to  Come,  designates  tho 
planetary  orbs  for  the  dwelling-place  of  our  futu- 
rity. Astronomy  positively  reports  them  as 
habitable.  May  we  not  have  successive  lives, 
passing  by  death  aiul  birth  from  one  gloho  tq 
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another,  with  larger  developments  of  being,  with 
progress  continual  *'in  unending  time,  and  still 
in  the  sky's  own  bosom  ?'*  Such  an  existence 
would  be  diversified  by  the  days  and  the  seasons, 
and  by  the  various  interests  of  humanity ;  "by 
manly  and  womanly  business,"  says  Mr.  Sutton, 
**  resuming  and  extending  our  present  duties,  in 
a  land  of  labour  and  toil  and  triumph ;  of  news- 
papers and  books,  and  elections  and  senates,  and 
contests  of  opinion,  and  victories  of  parties;  of 
far-reaching  speculation,  of  retrospective  and  pro- 
spective inquiry ;  of  music,  poetry,  and  painting ; 
and  above  all,  of  universal  religion !"  We  must 
acknowledge,  that  such  an  existence  would  be 
more  agreeable  to  our  acquired  disposition,  as 
aceustomed  residents  of  this  planet,  than  any 
unearthly  mode  of  beatitude  we  have  seen  de- 
scribed in  those  old  mythologies. 

For  the  concluding  instance  of  our  subject, 
this  conception  of  Mr.  Sutton's  will  satisfy  us 
well,  regarding  it  as  a  pleasant  hopeful  fancy, 
not  as  a  dogma ;  for  dogmatic  assurance,  in 
matters  which  neither  science  nor  revelation  has 
explained  to  us,  would  be  quite  inappropriate. 
Indeed,  it  is  to  the  stars  we  ever  look  for  a 
token  of  the  realization  of  our  highest  ideas  of 
the  universe,  and  of  the  highest  ambitions  of  our 
race.  Dante,  for  whose  sake  we  began  these 
researches,  spoke  nobly  of  this  consolation,  when 
he  refiised  to  have  his  injuries  redressed  on  dis- 
honourable terms.  "If  there  is  no  other  way 
to  enter  Florence  but  that,  I  will  never  return 
to  Florence.  And  what  then?  Shall  I  not 
enjoy,  wherever  I  may  be,  the  sight  of  sun  and 
stars ;  under  whatever  sky,  shall  I  not  contem- 
plate delightful  truths?"  This  glance  at  the 
celestial  luminaries,  in  which  he  saw  by  faith 
more  than  other  eyes,  was  rcpeated  thrice ;  closing 
each  division  of  his  grand  poem  of  the  triple 
world  of  eternal  recompense.  The  last  word  of 
the  last  line  is  always  "the  stars."  "When 
emerging  by  a  cavernous  passage  to  the  other 
side  of  earth  from   the  infernal  ice,  in  which 


traitors  are  imprisoned, — when  pausing  on  the 
clear  summit  of  the  Mountain  of  toil,  before  ho 
rises  with  Beatrice,  by  mere  attractive  desire, 
into  the  ethereal  region  of  pure  Contemplation, — 
when  recoiling  from  the  impossible  description 
of  the  Supreme  Glory, — it  is  to  behold  the  stars, 
to  ascend  to  the  stars,  to  feel  the  love  that  moves 
the  stars ;  this  thought  recurring  as  the  majestic 
rhyme  of  his  composition.  Who  has  not  felt  the 
same,  in  gazing  occasionally  at  those  fair  beacons 
of  the  voyage  of  our  minds  in  reverie  ?  Weary 
and  vexed,  coming  home  through  the  city  streets, 
we  have  seen  them  reminding  us  how  small  are 
the  city  and  the  world,  in  the  system  of  creation. 
One  autunmal  evening,  in  a  village  churchyard, 
we  rested  under  a  black  yew-tree  of  secular 
growth,  and  thought  of  its  planting,  and  of  the 
building  of  that  grey  church,  far  back  in  the 
history  of  our  people.  "Stars  silent  over  us, 
graves  under  us  silent,"  we  thought  of  the  dead, 
in  that  place,  and  wondered  if  the  stars  were 
shining  on  the  place  where  they  are  gone.  We 
felt  thankful  to  see  them  in  their  unimaginable 
remoteness,  the  signs  of  one  rule,  of  the  vastness 
and  harmony  of  the  universe.  We  felt  something, 
which  is  better  expressed  in  the  words  of  Henry- 
Sutton's  evening  hymn : — 

«  Thank  God  for  night !    Blessed  be  God  for  night, 
Although  it  shuts  from  us  the  glorious  day. 
Nights  answer  grandly  to  the  eyes'  appeal ; 
Tliey  do  those  starry  tenements  reveal, 
Our  future  dwellings,  which  the  days  conceal. 


The  sun  goes  through  his  houses  ;  also  we 
Have  our  own  starry  zodiacs,  and  fi-om  house 
Celestial,  to  celestial  house  pass  on. 
For  us,  for  us,  our  Father's  love  decrees 
Another  time,  and  other  homes  than  these. 

Birth-worlds  there  are 'where  the  new  lives  hegiu ; 
And  worlds  were  lives,  which  death  had  folded  in. 
Once  more  to  the  glad  light  and  air  arc  wide. 
^Courage,  dear  friends !  we  shall  not  lack  a  guide. 
A  warm  hand  grasps  ours  close.    It  will  provide !" 
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**  It's  a  lighthouse — " 

"Oh,  no!  it's  not;  it  can't  be — see  how  it 
smokes !" 

"  Yery  well ;  the  reflectors  are  turned  by  steam 
—everything  in  London  is  done  by  steam ;  they 
print  by  steam,  and  draw  portraits,  and  carve 
wood,  and  make  sausages ;  and,  what  is  still  more 
wonderful,  they  actually  blow  the  bellows  of  the 
huge  organ  in  the  Panopticon  with  a  small  steam 
engine.  Besides,  this  erection  has  precisely  the 
same  form  as  the  lighthouses  on  the  Frith  of  Tay  : 
only  these  are  all  painted  white,  and — " 

"Ah !  that  is  all  very  true,  I  believe ;  but  it  is 
nothing  to  the  purpose.  Don't  you  perceive  there 
\A  absolutely  no  use  for  a  lighthouse  at  this  part  of 


the  river.  No  large  craft  can  possibly  get  beyond 
London  Bridge.  And  although  this  tower  re- 
sembles your  Scotch  lighthouses  in  its  construc- 
tion, it  has  this  remarkable  difference — ^it  has  no 
reflectors,  nor  no  provision  whatever  that  I  can 
see  for  a  revolving  light." 

"  I  think  it  must  be  a  martello  tower." 
"A  martello  tower!  Nonsense.  Where  aro 
the  portholes  ?  Those  windows  were  never  made 
for  cannon.  And  if  there  is  little  use  for  a  light- 
house.in  this  position,  there  must  be  still  less  for 
a  tower  of  defence.  No,  my  friend  Dennis,  that 
idea,  although  brilliant,  is  quite  unsuitable." 

It  was  on  board  of  the  good  steam-ship,  the 
jDaMmj  voyaging  from  Westminster  to  London 
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Bridge,  that  wo  chanced  one  day  lately  to  overhear 
this  strange  controversy.  The  speakers  were  hoth 
young  men,  clad  in  that  particular  fashion  which 
denotes  at  once  the  stranger  and  the  tourist.  The 
one,  from  his  northern  accent,  we  supposed  to  he  a 
Scotchman,  and  from  the  style  of  his  argument  a 
metaphysician;  the  other,  from  his  patronymic, 
his  brogue,  and  from  certain  haphazard  references 
he  made  to  the  round  towers  in  County  Kildare, 
we  thought  more  likely  to  be  a  native  of  the 
sister  island.  The  object  of  their  attention  was 
the  Great  Shot  Tower,  which  overhangs  the  river 
close  to  Waterloo  Bridge — ^the  character  of  which, 
we  have  seen,  they  were  very  much  at  a  loss  to 
determine.  At  length,  they  both  turned  to  a 
benevolent-lookiug  gentleman,  seated  on  the  pad- 
dle-box, who  gave  tihem  the  requisite  information 
with  promptitude.  '*  Those  works,"  he  said, 
"  are  the  lead  works  of  the  eminent  firm  of 
Walker,  Parker,  and  Co.,  and  that  tower  is  a 
shot  tower — " 

"  A  SHOT  TowEE !"  cxclalmed  our  travellers  at 
one  moment. 

"  Yes,  gentlemen,  the  only  use  to  which  that 
building  is  applied  is  that  of  the  manufacture  of 
shot.  Beneath  the  tower  there  are  likewise  car- 
ried on  the  processes  of  manufacturing  sheet-lead, 
lead  pipes,  and — " 

"  Kow  London !  —  now  London ! —  come  on 
there!"  cried  the  man  stationed  at  Old  Shades 
Pier. 

The  Dahlia  landed  her  passengers ;  the  tourists 
departed  up  the  gaDgwJiy,  and  we  saw  them  no 
more.  But  the  benevolent-looking  gentieman  we 
had  already  recognised  as  our  old  friend,  Dan 
Greatorex,  the  very  pink  of  a  scientific  man — a 
man  who  knows  every  process  of  manufacture  in 
the  empire,  from  brass  nails  to  oscillating  engines, 
from  Irish  flax  to  Eiga  hemp,  from  pig-iron  to 
electro-plate. 

"Did  you  ever,"  he  said,  while  we  cordially 
shook  hands,  "  did  you  ever  see  such  ignorance. 
Not  to  know,  never  to  have  heard  of  a  shot  tower! 
Fearftd.  You  have  seen  the  lead-works  of 
course  ?" 

We  confessed,  with  regret,  that  we  had  not. 

"  3Iy  dear  sir !  here,  take  my  card,  it  will  pro- 
cnie  you  admittance  in  a  moment.  Yet,  stay; 
you  will  not  understand  the  different  processes; 
and  tiiey  will  not  describe  them  to  you  properly. 
They  smuggle  a  popular  visitor  over  such  works 
now-a-days  after  the  fashion  in  which  a  country 
bumpkin  is  smuggled  through  a  twopenny  wax- 
work. I  must  go  with  you  myself.  Let  me  see 
— this  is  Friday;  would  Monday  suit  you  ?  Very 
well,  I  will  make  a  memorandum.  Good  morning," 
and  off  he  set. 

Daniel  Greatorex,  Esquire,  ofFinsbury  Square, 
F.A.S;,  F.S.A.,  F.G.S.,  Associate  of  the  Brit. 
Inst,  of  C.E.,  and  corresponding  member  of  several 
learned  societies,  is  known  to  a  numerous  circle 
of  friends,  chiefly  by  his  great  scientific  repu- 
tation. He  is  the  author  of  a  very  learned  paper 
published  in  the  transactions  of  the  Geological 
Society,  on  "  The  Fossils  of  the  Lower,  so-called 
Miocene  Period ;"  and  he  has  disputed  with  con- 


summate skill,  and  at  great  length,  the  views  of 
Professor  Sedgwick  on  Sie  Older  Puleozoic  Eocks. 
He  is  the  inventor,  too,  of  that  celebrated  winding 
apparatus,  recommended  by  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  into  the  causes  of  accidents 
in  mines ;  and  as  this  machinery,  since  its  appli- 
cation three  years  ago,  to  the  great  Wheal  Dragon 
Mine  in  Cornwall,  has  only  been  attended  with 
two  fatal  accidents,  our  friend  prides  himself,  and 
with  justice,  on  his  exertions  in  the  cause  of 
social  amelioration.  The  British  Association  is 
the  great  arena  for  his  scientific  disquisitions. 
You  cannot  listen  to  his  conversation  for  ten 
minutes  without  being  reminded  by  some  ex- 
pressions like  these,  of  his  love  for  this  peri- 
patetic body : — "when  I  was  at  York ;  when  we 
were  at  Hull ;  the  year  my  friend  Sir  David  was 
president  at  Edinburgh."  Report  has  made  it 
known  that  he  sometimes  tires  out  the  patience 
of  his  scientific  coadjutors  by  the  length  and  great 
specific  gravity  of  his  communications ;  but  he  has 
the  reputation  of  being  an  authority  in  historical 
science — a  reputation  of  which  his  opponents 
stand  in  signal  dread,  since  he  sometimes  revenges 
himself  on  their  pretensions  to  originality  by  pro- 
ducing an  old  print  from  Boyle,  or  by  quoting  a 
passage  from  the  Marquis  of  Worcester.  Not- 
withstanding this,  our  friend  is  a  general  fa- 
vourite ;  and  he  is  ever  a  welcome  visitor  at  the 
meetings  and  conversationes  and  scientific  dinners 
of  all  the  learned  societies  in  the  metropolis. 

Such  a  man  is  a  valuable  cicerone  when  sights 
are  to  be  seen  involving  scientific  explanations  of 
diflicult  subjects.  Few  literary  men, — few  con- 
tributors to  periodicals,  we  mean — understand 
correctly  the  incomprehensible  looking  machinery 
and  the  unpronounceable  names  which  belong  to 
nine- tenths  of  the  chemical,  pharmaceutical,  and 
metallurgical,  the  textile  and  fictile  manufactures 
of  this  great  country.  They  are  utterly  unac- 
quainted with  the  derivation  and  meaning  of  such 
words  as  "  chucks  "  and  *'  clutches,"  **  wrenches  " 
and  **  crabs,"  and  "fiuxes"  and  "slugs,"  and 
"  puddle  balls,"  and  heaven  knows  what  else  of 
the  barbarous  vocabulary !  Some  people,  indeed, 
make  the  most  surprising  acquisitions  in  this  sort 
of  technical  phraseology;  and  of  such  is  our 
friend  Greatorex.  He  absolutely  revels  in  his 
astounding  knowledge  of  hard  names  and  hard 
facts.  He  takes  especial  pride  in  being  able  to 
converse  with  working  men  about  their  own 
trade  in  their  own  language;  indeed,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  workshop  is  "familiar  in  his  mouth 
as  household  words." 

Our  readers  will,  therefore,  understand  that  it 
was  with  no  small  degree  of  pleasure  we  found 
ourselves  on  the  day  appointed  standing  within 
the  gates  of  Messrs.  Walker,  Parker,  and  Co.'b 
Lead  Works,  under  the  charge  and  guidance  of 
Mr.  Greatorex.  That  gentleman,  like  the  Lish- 
man  at  Donnybrook,  was  all  in  his  glory.  He 
assumed  at  once  a  gravity  of  demeanour  and  a 
certain  philosophical  expression  of  countenance, 
which  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  ever  met  with 
beyond  the  walls  of  a  lecture  room ;  and  he  car- 
ried with  him  a  bundle  of  papers,  neatly  arranged 
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and  tied  up,  with  a  view  to  cases  of  special  refer- 
ence and  statistics.  We  were  anxious  to  proceed 
at  once  to  climb  the  shot  tower.  But  our  guide 
put  a  summary  stop  to  our  intentions.  "It  is 
over  the  way,"  he  said,  **  with  you  volatile  and 
non-scientific  people.  You  jump  rashly  at  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  fame,  before  you  know  what 
that  pinnacle  consists  of,  or  whether  it  is  possessed 
of  a  foundation.  Where  now  would  be  the  use 
of  seeing  shot  made  fh)m  lead  and  its  alloys,  be- 
fore making  some  inquiry  into  the  relations  of  the 
metal  itself.^  I  can  assure  you,  my  dear  sir,  if 
you  want  scientific  information,  you  must  acquire 
it  systematically,  or  you  will  not  acquire  it  at  all. 
Oh!  don't  say  a  word.  Just  look  around  you,  if 
you  please,  and  make  a  note  of  your  observa- 
tions." 

We  looked  round  accordingly,  and  were  struck 
with  the  enormous  piles  of  pig  load,  sheet  lead, 
and  lead  pipes,  lying  scattered  about  in  every  di- 
rection. In  the  centre  of  the  largest  apartment 
in  the  building  stood  a  ponderous  rolling-mill  for 
the  manufacture  of  the  sheets ;  and  down  in  the 
next  division  a  hydraulic  press  was  vomiting 
forth  lead  pipes.  Great  cauldrons  of  boiling  lead 
were  distributed  here  and  there  over  the  whole 
extent  of  the  premises;  while  grim  looking 
plumbers  were  feeding  them  on  one  side  with 
heavy  bars,  and  emptying  them  on  the  other  with 
huge  iron  ladles.  Just  as  we  had  finished  our 
survey,  the  dinner-bell  rung ;  the  workmen  begun 
to  pour  out  of  the  factory ;  and  in  a  short  time 
Greatorex  and  I  were  left  in  the  sole  and  undis- 
puted possession  of  the  lead  works.  The  noisy 
steam  engine  and  rolling-mill  stopped  at  the  same 
moment. 

"  That  will  give  us  an  hour's  peace  to  discuss 
the  relations  of  lead  ;"  said  Greatorex,  '*and  I 
can  tell  you  at  the  same  time  of  what  I  saw  in 
the  smelting  works  when  I  was  at  Wales — that 
year  the  British  Association  met  at  Swansea.  Bit 
down  on  that  pile  of  lead  pigs — stay,  spread  that 
piece  of  matting  over  them — ^for  lead  is  a  good 
oonduotor  of  heat,  and  it  will  conduct  all  the  heat 
out." 

**  Go  on,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Greatorex,  tliis  is 
all  right  now." 

'*  I  need  not,"  he  proceeded,  "  enlarge  on  the 
historical  relations  of  tbis  metal.  I  need  not  tell 
you  that  it  was  one  of  the  metals  known  to  the 
Greeks  and  Komans  and  to  the  earlier  nations  of 
antiquity.  Babylon  the  Great  had  her  lead- 
covered  terraces.  The  tombs  of  the  Pharaohs 
had  their  relics  encased  in  lead.  The  Greek  phy- 
siological school — the  school  which  numbered 
among  its  votaries  the  time-honoured  names  of 
Thales,  of  Empedocles,  and  of  Archimedes — has 
rendered  the  name  of  this  metal  familiar  to  the 
philosopher ;  and  it  is  known  to  the  poet  from  its 
early  name,  the  name  of  SATxrair,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  principal  deities  of  the  Greek  mythology. 
All  through  the  dark  periods  of  the  medissval  hb- 
tory  this  metal  holds  high  rank  in  the  temple  of 
science  and  art.  It  was  then  applied  as  a  cover- 
ing to  the  roofs  of  our  magnificent  Gothic  cathe- 
drals,  and  our  baronial  castles.     And  it  was 


then,  as  it  is  still,  applied  to  the  purposes  of  se- 
pulture; for  the  mortal  remains  of  all  groat  and  good 
knights  were  encased  in  a  cofiQ.n  of  lead  before 
they  were  consigned  to  their  final  resting  place." 

"Mr.  Greatorex!  you  are  getting  quite  elo- 
quent." 

"  Don't  interrupt  the  speaker,"  was  our  answer, 
accompanied  by  a  majestic  wave  of  the  hand. 
And  getting  on  the  top  of  a  wheelbarrow  beside 
the  lead  pigs  (for  he  had  forgotten  to  use  the 
precaution  he  suggested  to  us),  he  continued — 

"Mines  of  this  valuable  metal  have  been 
worked  in  England  since  the  Roman  era;  for 
there  are  pigs  of  lead  in  the  British  Museum 
stamped  with  the  names  of  the  Emperors  Domi- 
tian  and  Adrian.  Several  rude  indications  indeed 
in  ancient  mines  would  lead  ns  to  believe  that  the 
metal  was  worked  in  North  Wales  by  the  early 
British  inhabitants.  But  Derbyshire  was  the 
first  place  in  England  where  we  know  for  cer- 
tain that  lead  was  obtained.  Lead  is  very  widely 
distributed  in  the  British  islands.  At  this  mo- 
ment the  most  productive  mines  are  situated  on 
the  great  minered  chains  of  the  north  of  England, 
in  I^orthumberland,  Cumberland,  Durham,  and 
York.  Kich  mines  are  likewise  abundant  in 
Wales,  in  Cornwall,  and  in  Devonshire.  In 
Scotland  it  is  found  in  groat  quantity  at  the  lead- 
hills  on  the  confines  of  Lanarkshire;  and  in 
Ireland,  in  County  Wexford,  in  Donegal,  in 
Armagh,  and  in  the  Wicklow  mountains." 

'*  Of  course,  there  are  many  varieties  of  the 
mineral,"  we  inquired.  '*I  believe  so,  but  I 
have  never  seen  more  than  two  or  three.  My 
late  lamented  friend,  Mr.  Philips,  in  his  work  on 
mineralogy,  gives  a  list  of  eight  or  ten  different 
varieties.  But  the  chief  ore,  indeed  the  only 
mercantile  ore  of  this  metal,  is  the  sulphuret  of 
lead,  or  'galena,'  as  the  mineralogist  calls  it, 
which  contains  from  70  to  80  per  cent,  of  pure 
metal.  You  will  see  a  splendid  specimen  of 
galena  in  the  Museum  of  the  School  of  Mines  in 
Jermyn-street,  which,  if  I  recollect  right,  came 
from  a  mine  in  Yorkshire,  and  was  presented  by  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire.  This  mineral  usually  con- 
tains a  large  proportion  of  silver,  to  extract  which 
is  an  object  of  great  importance  to  the  lead 
smelter.  And,  indeed,  it  is  the  presence  of 
sUver  which  altogether  determines  the  value  of 
the  ore.  Here,  for  instance,  you  will  see  in  the 
returns  of  lead  sales  in  the  Mining  Journal  (a 
copy  of  which  he  produced)  that  one  lot  of  ore  is 
sold  for  £8  2s.  6d.  per  ton,  and  another  lot  brings 
as  much  as  £14  7s.  6d.  And  I  have  seen  the 
difierence  twice  as  great.  The  method  of  extract- 
ing silver  firom  lead  at  present  in  use  is  an  in- 
vention of  Mr.  Pattinson,  of  ^KTewcastle,  who 
described  it  to  the  mineralogical  section  of  the 
British  Association,  at  its  iN'ewcastle  meeting, 
upwards  of  twenty  years  ago.  He  obser^'ed  that 
when  lead,  containing  silver,  was  slowly  cooled  be- 
low its  melting  point,  small  metallic  crystals  began 
to  form  on  the  surface,  which  as  rapidly  as  they 
were  formed  sank  to  the  bottom.  These  crrstals, 
on  being  removed,  were  fbund  to  contain  much 
less   silver  than  tho  metal  still  fluid,  which, 
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of  course,  became  proportionably  richer.  The 
application  of  this  discovery  is  the  process  known 
as  '  Pattinson's  process  for  extracting  silver  from 
lead.'  I  saw  it  when  I  was  in  Wales,  and  thought 
it  an  extremely  simple  and  ingenious  operation. 
The  lead  is  repeatedly  heated,  repeatedly  cooled, 
and  repeatedly  crystallized — ^ladled  out  of  one 
pot  into  another — the  silver  passing  to  the  right, 
and  the  lead  passing  to  the  left — ^until  at  length 
the  pot  on  the  left  extremity  contains  nothing  but 
pure  lead,  while  that  on  the  right  contains,  in  a 
ton,  perhaps  200  or  300  ounces  of  silver.  This 
last  potfull  is  cast  into  small  pigs,  and  subjected 
to  the  process  of  capillation  in  a  blast  furnace, 
where  &e  lead,  being  a  common  metal,  is  oxidised 
and  drawn  off,  and  where  the  silver,  being  a  pre- 
cious metal;  falls  down  into  the  cappil  or  pot 
prepared  for  its  reception." 

"  And  the  lead  separated  in  the  crystallizing 
process  is  cut  into  these  bars  ?" 

"  Precisely,''  said  Greatorex,  descending  from 
the  wheelbarrow,  "and  so  exported  to  all  parts 
of  the  world,  to  be  converted  into  sheets,  pipes, 
shot,  white  lead,  litharge,  and  plumbers' -solder. 
But  I  wish  you  to  observe  that  before  the  intro- 
duction of  this  process,  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  silver 
remained  unrecovered ;  and  now  I  observe  that  last 
year  there  were  produced  from  lead  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  812,325  ounces  of  silver,  of  which 
Cornwall  alone  yielded  260,000  ounces,  and  which, 
taken  at  the  value  of  five  shilling  per  ounce,  shows 
a  clear  gain  to  the  national  wealtii  of  £203,081  5s. 
sterling." 

The  noise  of  the  machinery  now  admonished 
us  that  the  workmen  had  resumed  their  labours^ 
and  we  turned  to  inspect  the  process  of  sheet- 
lead  manufacture. 

The  original  method  of  making  sheet-lead — we 
do  not  refer  to  the  Chinese  process  of  pressing  the 
fluid  metal  between  flat  stones — was  to  cast  it  on 
a  sand  bed,  supported  by  a  stout  frame  of  timber, 
about  fifteen  feet  long,  and  five  or  six  feet  broad. 
This  sand  bed  was  formed  with  a  slight  inclina- 
tion to  the  foot  of  the  frame  ,*  and  the  fluid  metal 
being  discharged  from  an  iron  pan  at  the  top,  it 
flowed  down  in  a  gentle  stream,  and  was  spread 
evenly  over  the  surface  by  a  wooden  instrument, 
termed  a  strike — ^its  horizontal  motion  to  the 
plane  of  the  sand  bed  being  preserved  by  means  of 
parallel  shafts.  Ji,  very  beautiful  process  this 
was,  as  Mr.  Greatorex  informed  us,  and  scientific ; 
although  the  steam  engine  and  the  rolling-mill 
have  long  since  superseded  it.  The  process  of 
rolling  does  not  require  much  description.  Pirst 
of  all,  a  plate  of  lead  is  moulded  on  a  cast  iron 
frame,  about  six  or  seven  feet  square,  and  six 
inches  thick.  When  this  enormous  mass  of  metal, 
weighing  seven  or  eight  tons,  has  su£Q.ciently 
cooled,  it  is  lifted  from  its  bed  by  a  powerful 
crane,  and  swung  upon  the  rolling  table. 
The  rolling  table  is  a  ponderous  af&iir  indeed. 
It  consists  of  a  long  frame  or  bench,  seventy  or 
eighty  feet  long,  and  eight  feet  broad,  elevated 
fromi  the  ground  about  three  feet.  In  the  centre 
of  this  frame  are  fixed  two  large  and  exceedingly 
powerful  east  iron  rollers,  which  by  the  powerful 


steam  engine  are  made  to  revolve  in  contrary  direc- 
tions. At  intervals  of  every  foot  or  so  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  frame  are  laid  a  double  row 
of  wooden  rollers,  which  support  the  plate  of 
lead  as  it  travels  to  and  fro  throu/^h  the 
cast  iron  rollers — ^a  process  it  has  to  undergo  some 
300  or  400  times  before  it  is  reduced  to  the  re- 
quisite dimensions.  A  patent  mangle  conveys  no 
bad  idea  of  the  principle  of  the  lead-rolling  ma- 
chine. But  its  results  are  somewhat  diflerent, 
for  the  huge  block  of  lead  is  squeezed  under  the 
prodigious  pressure  Hke  a  lump  of  cheese,  and  is 
finally  cut  up  into  pieces,  which  again  arc  rolled 
together  in  tiie  form  of  sheets,  which  after  being 
weighed  and  stamped,  and  tied  up  with  rope  yarn, 
constitute  the  sheet-lead  of  the  plumber's  shop. 

We  then  passed  to  the  next  apartment,  where 
the  process  of  manufacturing  lead  pipes  was  pur- 
sued ;  leaving  Mir.  Greatorex  in  the  height  of  a 
violent  altercation  with  the  man  in  charge  of  the 
rolling-mill  touching  the  principles  of  revei'sed 
gearing,  mat  we  saw-lbr  the  machinery  was 
underground — ^was  simply  a  lead  pipe  coming  out 
from  the  end  of  a  cylinder,  and  which,  at  the  same 
time,  was  slowly  being  coiled  round  a  revolving 
reel.  In  the  interior  of  this  cylinder  there  was, 
the  intendant  informed  us,  a  steel  mandril,  or  core, 
which  formed  the  inside  of  the  pipe ;  and  the 
hydraulic  press  underneath  served  the  purpose  of 
sustaining  the  enormous  pressure  necessary  to 
force  the  half-fluid  metal  through  the  interspace. 
We  had  just  finished  these  observations  when  our 
indefatigable  monitor  appeared  on  the  ground. 

"Ah !  my  good  friend,  this  is  an  invention  worth 
looking  at.  The  smelting  of  lead  ore,  tlie  ex- 
traction of  silver,  the  casting  of  pigs,  the  rolling 
of  lead,  are  processes  in  no  wise  comparable  to 
the  drawing  of  lead  pipes  by  the  hydraulic  press." 

'*  In  what  respect  ?"  we  innocently  inquired. 

"  In  what  respect  1  Why,  don't  you  observe 
that  all  those  processes  are  perfectly  simple  and  of 
easy  manipulation,  and  have  nearly  all  of  them 
been  known  from  remote  antiquity?  But  this 
process  is  at  once  complete  and  beautifully  sci- 
entific, and  altogether  depending  on  the  discoveries 
of  modem  philosophers.  The  first  method  of 
making  lead  pipes,  you  must  know,  was  to  turn 
them  in  short  lengths  on  the  mandril,  and  after- 
wards to  solder  or  fuse  the  opposing  edges  together. 
Such  was  the  method  practised  by  the  Eomans ; 
and  such — ^I  give  you  on  the  authority  of  my 
friend  Burnet,  who  travelled  in  Scandinavia — is 
the  method  still  practised  in  some  parts  of  the 
north  of  Europe.  The  next  method  w^as,  to  draw 
a  thick  pipe  of  this  sort  through  collars  of  suc- 
cessively smaller  dimensions,  until  it  was  elongated 
and  reduced  to  the  utmost  extent  it  would  endure. 
By  neither  of  these  clumsy  operations  could  a  pipe 
be  made  of  a  greater  length,  in  the  first  case  of 
five  or  six  feet,  and  in  the  last  case  of  twenty  or 
thirty  feet.  But  by  the  hydraulic  press  you  may 
have  a  lead  pipe  of  any  length  you  please.  The 
principles  of  the  hydraulic  press — " 

"  Oh!  if  you  please,  Mr.  Greatorex,  wo  know 
all  about  the  hydraialic  press.  Invented  by 
Bramah — ^improved  by  Montgolfier — " 
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"  Perfectly  right — ^glad  to  see  you  mind  those 
things — but  are  you  sure  you  understand  its  prin- 
ciples ?" 

We  hesitated — we  were  recollecting — ^but  that 
was  enough — sufficient  to  bring  down  on  our  do- 
voted  head  the  whole  story  of  the  hydrostatic 
paradox.  We  were  enlightened  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  paradox  in  that  Greek  school  of  phi- 
losophy which  Greatorcx  loved.  We  were  told 
how  a  small  column  of  water  in  one  tube  is  capa- 
ble of  balancing  another  column  of  incomparably 
greater  dimensions  in  another  tube,  just  as  a  small 
lever  is  capable  of  raising  a  colossal  weight.  And 
this  simply  from  the  beautiful  property  possessed 
by  non-elastic  fluids  of  transmitting  equally  in  all 
directions  the  pressure  exerted  on  any  portion  of 
their  bulk — ^a  property  philosophically  expressed 
as  the  qud-qiid- versus  pressure.  "  But,"  he  added, 
observing  our  bewildered  stare,  "  I  see  you  don^t 
care  for  philosophy  or  pure  mathematics;  so  I 
will  give  you  a  practical  illustration." 

"  Ah  !  that  is  the  best  way,"  we  heartily  re- 
plied. 

"  Well,  you  can  suppose  a  great  water-butt, 
capable  of  containing  1,000  gallons,  perched  on 
the  top  of  that  tower.  You  can  also  suppose 
that  a  very  small  tube  is  connected  with  it, 
running  from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  Now,  by 
simply  closing  the  orifice  of  this  tube  with  your 
thumb  or  forefinger,  you  may  support  the  whole 
superincumbent  column  of  water  in  the  tube,  as 
well  as  the  1,000  gallons  contained  in  the  cistern. 
We  will  now  reverse  the  experiment.  We  will 
place  the  water-butt  at  the  foot  of  the  tower,  and, 
having  closed  up  the  head  and  tightened  the 
hoops,  we  again  attach  the  small  pipe.  Now  the 
weight  of  water  in  this  small  tube  is  perhaps  not 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  pounds.  But  in  place 
of  the  water-butt,  with  its  1,000  gallons,  sup- 
porting this  pressure  with  ease,  as  one  might 
expect,  it  is  burst  to  pieces  as  if  by  a  shock  of 
gunpowder.  And  here  is  the  reason.  That  small 
weight  of  water  in  the  pipe  exerts  its  pressure 
not  only  on  a  corresponding  column  in  the  water- 
butt,  but  on  every  particle  of  water  it  contains. 
And  the  pressure  of  any  liquids  is  to  be  measured 
by  the  height  of  its  column,  and  not  by  its  bulk. 
So  if  you  will  find  out,  which  you  can  at  your 
leisure,  how  many  times  larger  the  diameter  of 
this  water-butt  is  than  the  diameter  of  the  small 
tube,  and  multiply  the  product  by  the  weight  of 
water  the  small  tube  contains,  you  will  then  arrive 
at  the  pressure  which  burst  it." 

Such  is  the  principle  of  the  hydraulic  press, 
and  such  is  the  principle  of  the  hydrostatic  para- 
dox. 

"  And  now,"  said  Mr.  Greatorex,  with  the  air 
of  a  professor  concluding  his  lecture,  ''  we  have 
seen  (counting  his  fingers)  first  the  raw  material, 
the  pig  lead,  and  we  know  how  it  is  produced ; 
second,  we  have  inspected  the  process  of  manu- 
facturing sheet  lead ;  and  third,  we  have  discussed 
the  rationale  of  the  process  of  manufacturing 
lead  pipes.  I  have  only  to  add  respecting  the 
produce  of  lead  in  this  country,  that  it  was  com- 
puted about  twenty  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Taylor,  at 


46,000  tons.  But  the  consumption  has  increased 
since  then ;  and  I  am  fortunately  enabled,  by  the 
kindness  of  my  friend.  Professor  Hunt,  to  put 
you  in  possession  of  the  Government  statistics  of 
lead  for  last  year.  You  are  at  liberty  to  make 
use  of  tliera  if  you  like. 


Coantries.    1852. 

Lead  Ore. 

Lead. 

« 

Ydue. 

England 

Wales 

Tons. 

03,449 

18,464 

4,493 

3,400 

2,415 

Tors. 

45,193 

13,775 

3,222 

2,381 

1,835 

£ 

077,895 

200,025 

48,330 

35,715 

27,525 

Ireland    

Scotland 

Isle  of  Man    .... 

ToUl   92,320 

06,406 

990,090 

At  length  we  have  arrived  at  the  shot  tower — 
the  last  process  to  be  seen  in  the  lead  works,  and 
certainly  not  the  Kcast.  We  passed  through  a 
low  door  in  the  base  of  the  huge  edifice,  and  cast 
our  eyes  around  us.  We  were  struck  with  the 
hollow  and  sepulchral  tone  of  our  voices  as  the 
sound  reverberated  through  its  gloomy  precincts. 
We  looked  upwards,  and  saw,  far  in  the  distance, 
a  glimpse  of  sky  through  a  trap-door  in  the  plat- 
form. We  looked  downwards,  and  saw  a  great 
tub  filled  with  water.  We  looked  around  at  the 
walls,  and  beheld  ^vith  dismay  the  most  rickety- 
looking  turnpike  stair  it  was  possible  to  conceive 
of.  And  we  looked  sideways,  and  beheld  Greatorex 
undergoing  a  most  curious  process  of  transmogri- 
fication. He  had  divested  himself  of  his  outer 
garment,  in  place  of  which  he  complacently 
donned  a  smock  ^ck  supplied  by  one  of  the 
labourers ;  the  which  example  we  were  invited  to 
follow,  but  which,  to  our  regret  afterwards,  we 
did  decline. 

We  then  began  our  perilous  ascent.  We  say 
perilous  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word.  The 
ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  by  Albert  Smith,  the  ascent 
in  a  balloon  by  Mr.  Green,  the  ascent  of  a  ruinous 
spire  by  Steeple  Jack,  seemed  to  us  at  that  mo- 
ment to  be  far  less  dangerous  enterprises  than  the 
ascent  of  this  shot  tower.  No  average  man,  we 
will  be  sworn,  dare  make  the  attempt.  On  one 
side  there  was  a  rugged  and  smoke-begrimed 
brick  wall ;  on  the  other  side  a  horrible  abyss ; 
and  beneath  our  feet  the  narrowest  and  most 
dilapidated  iron  steps  we  ever  recollect  mounting. 
Just  as  we  were  about  half  way  up,  and  standing 
for  a  moment  to  recover  our  broken  wind,  we  saw 
slowly  swing  past  us,  at  the  end  of  a  long  iron 
chain,  a  quantity  of  pig  lead  for  the  supply  of 
the  cauldron  at  the  top,  and  we  could  not  help  a 
passing  thought  as  to  the  probability  of  the  chain 
breaking,  and  the  pigs  descending  on  the  heads 
of  the  ill-fated  workmen  below. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  top,  we  found  ourselves 
in  a  dusty-looking  circular  apartment,  tenanted 
by  one  solitary  individual,  who  scarcely  raised  his 
eyes  from  the  melting-pot,  over  which  he  was 
busy  working.  The  pigs  had  just  emerged  through 
the  trap-door,  and  were  still  lying  on  the  ground 
encumbered  with  the  hoisting  tackle,    Tho  fur- 
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nace  for  heating  the  pot  communicated  with  a 
conmion  chimney  reaching  to  the  upper  regions 
of  the  tower,  and  which  was  the  channel  for 
that  smoke  so  fatal  to  the  speculations  of  our 
fellow-travellers  on  the  steamboat.  Here  we 
ascertained  that  the  height  of  the  tower  from 
sammit  to  base  was  something  over  two  hundred 
feet;  that  at  the  top  there  were  two  floors — the 
lowest  for  casting  small  shot,  and  the  highest  for 
casting  the  larger  sizes ;  and  that,  as  small  shot 
was  at  that  time  in  process  of  being  made,  the 
lower  apartment  was  in  requisition.  The  surface 
of  the  walls,  the  very  crevices,  were  thickly 
covered  here  with  an  ugly  greenish  deposit,  which 
Greatorex  assured  us  was  a  combination  of  sul- 
phur and  arsenic — a  most  deadly  poison.  In 
answer  to  our  inquiries  on  this  subject,  the  poor 
fellow  at  the  pot  told  us  that  the  fumes  of  lead 
are  poisonous  of  themselves,  producing  a  disease 
known  as  "  lead  colic,"  from  the  effects  of  which 
he  had  often  suffered.  But  when  was  added  to 
this  the  fumes  of  sulphur  and  arsenic,  the  combi- 
nation was  very  bad  indeed  in  its  effects. 

"But  you  see,  sir,"  he  added,  "the  thing  is  as 
how  sportsmen  will  shoot  birds,  and  they  must 
have  shot  for  to  shoot  them  birds ;  and  if  I  donH 
make  this  ere  shot,  another  will,  that's  all." 

It  was  quite  true.  We  scarcely  expected  to 
find  so  much  philosophy  so  high  up  the  tower. 
Yet  though  true,  'tis  pity.  Something  might  be 
done  to  invent  a  less  noxious  alloy;  and  such 
was  the  opinion  of  Mr,  Greatorex,  as  he  com- 
mitted a  memorandum  to  his  pocket  book.  The 
quantity  of  arsenic  added  to  the  lead  we  could 
not  ascertain,  it  being  a  professional  secret.  The 
nse  of  the  arsenic  is  simply  that  of  improving 
the  sphericity  of  the  leaden  globules,  and  of 
making  the  shot  harder.  Arsenic,  in  all  its  alloys, 
exercises  a  curious  influence  in  these  respects. 
The  celebrated  Berlin  iron,  so  long  an  object  of 
envy  and  admiration  to  our  ironfounders,  is  an 
alloy  of  arsenic  with  iron.  Bat  let  us  attend  to 
the  process  of  casting  the  shot. 

Situated  above  the  trap-door,  and  supported  on 
an  iron  frame,  was  a  little  iron  vessel  termed  a 
*'  colander."  This  vessel,  we  conjectured,  might 
he  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  square,  having  a 
handle  something  like  that  of  a  frying-pan ;  and 
its  bottom  was  perforated  with  circular  holes  of  a 
BLze  corresponding  to  the  intended  size  of  the 
shot.  Into  this  pan  the  man  threw  a  lot  of  rub- 
bish—oxide Greatorex  called  it. — from  the  surface 
of  the  melted  metal  in  the  pot;  and  this,  he  ex- 
plained, was  with  the  view  of  retarding,  to  some 
extent,  the  flow,  which  would  otherwise  be  too 
rapid.  He  then  made  a  variety  of  trials  to  ascer- 
tain the  necessary  quantity  of  this  rubbish ;  which 
having  done,  he  proceeded  to  ladle  the  metal  out 
of  the  pot  into  the  colander,  whence  it  issued  in 
a  continuous  stream,  and  was  discharged  into  the 
water  at  the  bottom  of  the  tower.  We  could 
not,  of  course,  see  the  result  of  his  operation ; 
but  the  man  told  us  it  would  be  a  fine  sight  on 
onr  descending  if  we  waited  tilL  the  next  charge. 

MIeantime  we  passed  through  the  upper  door- 
way on  to  the  outer  gallery  at  the  summit  of  the 
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tower,  and  walked  at  that  giddy  elevation  around 
its  circumference.  The  view  from  that  position, 
had  the  day  been  clear,  would  have  been  magni- 
ficent ;  but  unfortunately  there  was  fog  floating 
around,  which  almost  prevented  us  distinguishing 
the  bridges  and  steamboats  on  the  river.  A  slight 
drizzling  shower  was  playing  about  our  ears,  and 
it  felt  particularly  cold  and  chilly ;  the  more  so, 
we  believe,  from  the  sudden  transition  within  the 
tower  to  the  cold  air  on  the  gallery.  "We  were 
thus  soon  forced  to  retreat ;  but  not  until  Great- 
orex, with  Hungerford  Bridge  for  "a  text,  had 
treated  us  to  a  disquisition  on  the  relative  merits 
of  tubular  and  suspension  bridges.  But  we  heard 
not  a  word;  neither  do  we  at  this  moment  re- 
collect a  single  sentence.  For  towards  the  begin- 
ing  of  his  speech  he  had  seized  hold  of  our  left 
arm,  with  the  view  we  now  believe  of  bespeaking 
our  greatest  attention ;  but  the  nervous  energy 
of  the  action,  along  with  the  fantastic  appearance 
he  presented,  in  the  attire  of  a  blouse  and  cap, 
filled  our  already  bewildered  brain  with  the 
horrible  idea  that  our  philosopher,  after  the  man- 
ner of  his  sect,  had  become  insane ;  and  that  to 
prove  some  imaginary  proposition  on  dynamical 
science,  he  meant  to  project  our  body  from  the 
battlements ! 

Our  descent,  like  Albert  Smith* s,  was  a  much 
quicker  affair  than  our  ascent  had  been.  We 
were  both  extremely  tired,  and  Greatorex  preserved 
a  solemn  silence  as  we  wended  our  way  down- 
wards. We  were  now  within  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  from  the  bottom,  when  our  progress  was  ar- 
rested, and  our  blood  chilled  by  a  shrill  and  sin- 
gularly prolonged  cry  from  the  top  of  the  tower — 
*' Stand  from  under!!!"  And  away  came  a 
shower  of  liquid  metal,  which  rolling  past  us 
with  fearful  velocity,  and  with  a  loud  hissing 
sound,  splashed  into  the  water  with  a  roar  like 
repeated  thunder  claps.  We  seldom  in  our  life 
have  witnessed  a  more  singular  spectacle.  It 
seemed  like  a  brilliant  stream  of  pure  liquid  sil- 
ver. And  as  we  cast  our  eyes  upwards  and 
caught  a  fiill  view  of  the  distant  torrent — ^herc 
glistening  in  the  sombre  light  of  the  windows 
in  the  tower — there  reflecting  their  rays  on  the 
dark  back-ground — we  fancied  ourselves  for  the 
moment  transported  to  the  realms  of  fairyland, 
or  to  the  mythological  regions  where  Jove  in  his 
anger  rajps  liquid  fire  from  heaven ! 

When  we  reached  the  bottom  the  workmen 
were  already  removing  the  shot  from  the  tub, 
which,  shining  like  silver,  they  transferred  to  a 
drying  apartment,  where  we  followed  them. 
After  being  thoroughly  dried  they  presented  a 
dead  white  appearance,  like  crusted  silver.  They 
were  then  transported  to  another  room,  where 
they  had  to  undergo  the  process  of  sorting,  since 
a  considerable  number  of  shot  imperfect  in  form 
ai'e  contained  in  the  mass.  Por  this  purpose 
they  were  placed  within  a  revolving  cylinder  full 
of  perforations,  which,  on  the  principle  of  the 
French  flour-dressing  machine,  deposits  the  re- 
spective sizes  in  their  respective  bins.  A  number 
of  minor  operations  followed  this  one ;  but  the 
last  noteworthy  manufacturing  process  is  that 
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of  polishing.  To  effect  tbls  a  cjist-iron  barrel, 
holding  perhaps  half  a  ton  of  shot,  is  nearly  filled; 
a  quantity  of  black  lead,  or  plumbago,  is  added; 
the  barrel  is  then  plugged  up  and  made  to  revolve 
with  great  rapidity  by  the  steam  engine.  The 
shot  on  being  taken  out  are  much  smoother,  they 
are  more  spherical,  they  have  lost  their  white 
colour,  and  are  now  distinguished  by  that  jet 
black  and  shiny  appearance,  so  familiar  to  every 
sportsman  and  every  school-boy.  Last  of  all, 
we  saw  a  number  of  women  in  a  large  apart- 
ment engaged  in  sewing  them  into  the  canvas 
bags,  which,  with  their  cabalistic  signs  and  num- 
bers painted  in  black  letters,  constitute  the  pa- 
tent shot  of  the  gunsmith  and  ironmonger.  The 
sizes  of  shot  are  marked  from  !N"o.  1  to  No. 
12.     The  first,  known  as  swan  shot,  is  about  the 


size  of  a  common  pea ;  the  second,  known  as  spar- 
row hail,  is  almost  as  fine  as  gunpowder.  And 
there  was  yet  a  smaller  size,  of  which  the  mana- 
ger kindly  presented  us  with  specimens,  used  Ly 
the  gallant  officers  of  the  Indian  army  for  shoot- 
ing butterfiies ! 

We  parted  with  Mr.  Greatorex,  after  having 
made  a  small  dinner  engagement  at  the  comer  of 
Waterloo  Bridge.  We  thanked  him  cordially  for 
his  valuable  assistance;  which  he  pooh-poohed 
with  his  characteristic  humour.  But  we  hope 
our  readers,  and  especially  our  quondam  com- 
panions the  Scotch  and  Irish  tourists,  will  share 
in  our  feelings  of  gratitude  and  respect  towards 
the  philosopher  who  has  thus  enabled  us  to  draw 
aside  the  veil  which  hangs  around  the  Mysteeies 
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As  memory  recalls  the  scenes  and  incidents  of 
years  vanished  so  long  ago,  what  a  number  of 
once  familiar  forms  and  faces,  now  forgotten  and 
lost,  rise  again  into  life  and  action,  and  people 
the  old  city  of  Bladud,  as  it  existed  in  the  days 
of  our  boyhood.  Then  was  the  old  Abbey,  where 
Field  played  and  Catalan  i  sometimes  sang,  clus- 
tered round  with  shops  and  immersed  up  to  its 
eyes  in  chimney- tops — then  was  the  Orange 
Grove  umbrageous  with  the  foliage  of  patriarch 
elms,  hollow  with  age  and  carbuncled  with  disease 
— then  declining  dowagers  yet  took  the  air  of  a 
forenoon  on  the  North  or  -South  Parade,  or  con- 
descended to  cross  the  narrow  stream  of  the  river 
by  the  penny  ferry  below,  and  wander  through 
the  meads  by  the  margin  of  the  waters,  where  in 
goodly  row  the  picturesque  pollards  stretched 
their  slender  branches  o'er  the  flood,  and  afforded 
a  pleasant  shade  where  love-sick  youth  or  feeble 
age  reclined  in  reverie,  soothed  by  the  music  of 
Avon's  murmuring  voice.  Then  Spring  Gardens 
yet  had  "a  local  habitation  and  a  name,"  though 
it  was  no  longer  the  resort  of  nymphs  and  naiads 
and  sighing  Corydons  of  three-score,  but,  if  we 
recollect  rightly,  had  fallen  from  its  high  estate — 
experienced  the  throes  of  a  strange  metempsy- 
chosis, and  eventuated,  as  Jonathan  phrases  it, 
in  an  osier-bed.  Fashion  first  left  the  southern 
bank  of  the  stream — ^respectability  followed — and 
then  poverty  and  squalor  came  and  settled  down 
upon  it,  to  remain  in  undisputed  possession. 
Comparatively  speaking,  however,  it  is  but  little 
change  that  the  good  old  city  has  itself  suffered. 
Yiewed  fr^m-  one  of  the  commanding  eminences 
that  surround  it,  Bath  presents  much  the  same 
spectacle  as  forty  years  ago  would  have  met  the 
eye — and  the  pilgrim  who  returns  to  the  scenes  of 


his  youth  after  so  long  an  absence,  may  exclaim 
with  the  solitary  of  Arqua — 

"Dolce  sentier    .    .    .    .    . 
Colle,  che  mi  piacesti    ..... 
Ov'  ancor  per  usanza  Amor  mi  mena ; 
Ben  riconosco  in  voi  I'usate  forme — " 

And  he  will  be  pretty  sure  to  add — 
**  Kon,  lasso !  in  me." 

The  everlasting  hills  still  remain,  dotted  here  and 
there  with  a  few  more  human  habitations,  peep- 
ing from  the  foliage  which  surrounds  them — ^but 
the  generation  who  lived  and  loved  among  the 
old  grey  homes  which  sleep  as  tranquilly  as  erer 
within  their  embrace — where  are  they  ?  Their 
well-known  forms  have  vanished — their  plac« 
knows  them  no  more. 

It  is  ours  to  bid  some  of  them  live  again,  for 
the  amusement,  and  it  may  be  the  instruction  of 
the  reader;  but  we  shall  be  considerate  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  an  author's  privilege,  and  resuscitate 
only  those  whose  presence  is  available  in  the  con- 
duct of  our  story.  Rest  tranquilly  in  your  graves, 
tlierefore,  ye  defunct  celebrities  of  a  past  genera- 
tion.    Sleep  undisturbed,  0  Parson  A ,  T^e 

will  not  revive  thy  obscene  mockeries  of  thy 
office — slumber  on,  Captain  B ,  thou  one- 
legged  Adonis ;  we  are  not  going  to  recapitulate 
thy  conquests  among  the  fair,  or  thy  valour  against 
the  duns  who  conquered  thee — ^Lie  still,  Madame 

C ,  the  Lady  BeUaston  of  thy  day ;  we  shall 

not  want    thy    virtuous    countenance — Be   not 

alarmed,  0  Dandy  D ;    the   story  of  thy 

wrongs  is  not  our -theme  to-day — though  thou 
didst  undergo  the  fiend's  arch-mock — didst  "lip 
a  wanton  and  suppose  her  chaste,"  and,  worse 
still,  wert  mulcted  by  a  jury  in  swingeing  damages 
for  a  sin  committed  to  thy  hand  by  thy  betters 
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long  before ;  yet  will  we  not  break  thy  repose  to 
point  this  moral  or  adorn  this  tale.  We  are 
writing  for  the  general  public,  and  not  for  the 
special  behoof  of  a  particular  circle,  and  we  must 
not  run  the  risk,  by  dwelling  exclusively  on  local 
themes,  of  contracting  the  interest  of  our  nar- 
rative. 

There  is  no  city  in  the  land  which  has  figured 
so  much  in  works  of  fiction,  lyrical,  prosaic,  and 
dramatic,  with  the  exception  of  the  capital  itself, 
as  the  fair  city  of  the  West.  It  will  do  her  no 
harm  to  figure  for  once  in  a  work  in  which  the 
fringe  of  fiction  is  tacked  to  the  garment  of  fact. 
The  events  we  record  took  place  long  ago,  and 
though  many  are  yet  alive,  and  likely,  we  trust, 
to  live  for  years  to  come,  who  saw  the  game 
played  out  and  the  stakes  paid  down,  yet  death 
has  removed  the  principal  actors  from  the  stage, 
and  there  are  none  now  remaining  in  whom  the 
random  shafts  from  our  pen  can  find  a  mark,  or 
give  just  cause  for  a  moment's  uneasiness.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  may  be  many  to  whom  the 
narrative  of  some  of  those  facts  which  are  often 
so  much  stranger  than  fiction,  will,  however 
feebly  and  imperfectly  rendered,  prove  acceptable 
in  affording  some  suggestive  lessons  deducible 
fi*om  the  past  experiences  of  others,  and  thus 
yielding  a  not  unprofitable  amusement  for  an  idle 
hour. 

CHAPTER  XL 

"Life,  my  dear  madam,  is  just  destruction  and 
reproduction,  nothing  more ;  the  definition  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  plant  as  well  as  to  the  animal,  and 
to  one  as  much  as  the  other.  Both  thrive  only 
60  long  as  either  process  goes  on  undisturbed. 
Plants  obtain  their  nourishment  from  the  atmos- 
phere and  from  certain  properties  chemically  de- 
rived from  the  soil :  animal  life,  as,  being  a 
housekeeper,  you  are  perfectly  aware,  is  not  sus- 
tained at  so  easy  a  rate.  We  require  food  and 
aliments  of  various  kinds ;  and  in  order  that  our 
wants  may  bo  supplied.  Providence  has  given  us 
capabilities  for  action,  and  reason  to  guide  and 
control  our  acts.  Our  appetites  are  the  mainspring 
of  all  our  exertions,  and  their  gratification  is  the 
end  in  ^iew.  We  live  by  destruction  (I  do  not 
use  the  word  in  a  strict  sense,  because,  philo- 
sophically speaking,  nothing  ever  is  or  can  be 
destroyed),  and  without  something  to  consume  we 
die :  but  we  also  live  by  reproduction,  and  unless 
that  aliment  which  in  one  sense  we  destroy  in 
consuming  it,  be  reproduced  in  another  shape,  we 
also  die.  Thus  it  is  indispensable  to  health  that 
not  only  the  appetite,  but  the  whole  of  the  secre- 
tions, should  be  active  and  vigorous.  Now  there 
are  diseases  to  which  the  human  constitution,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  lower  animals,  is  liable,  in 
which,  though  the  appetite  is  perfectly  good,  and 
sometimes  even  voracious,  the  secretions  are  so 
sluggish  as  to  refuse  their  office,  and  the  patient 
dies— dies,  though  eating  heartily  to  the  last  day 
of  his  life.  Now,  allow  me  to  draw  a  parallel  be- 
tween animal  life  and  the  life  of  the  intellect. 
Don't  take  me,  my  dear  madam,  for  a  materialist 


-^I  assure  you  I  am  an  orthodox  son  of  the 
Church,  and  incapable  of  an  attempt  to  undermiae 
the  doctrines  she  inculcates.  I  have  always  had 
a  notion  that  the  mind  and  body,  connected  as 
they  are  in  such  a  mysterious  way,  are  not  in  all 
respects  so  totally  unlike  each  other  as  they  are 
commonly  held  to  be.  Like  the  bodily  frame,  the 
intellect  grows  and  expands  by  what  it  feeds  on 
— and  intellectual  life,  let  me  remark,  like  that  of 
the  body,  is  also  a  process  of  destruction  and  re- 
production, or  of  something  very  like  it — ^ideas 
are  its  aliment,  which  according  to  its  powers  of 
perception  and  reception,  it  is  constantly  imbibing 
from  a  thousand  sources — assimilating  (so  to 
speak)  some,  and  rejecting  others,  and  continually 
in  this  way  building  up  its  own  structure. 
Whether  that  structure  shall  be  fair  or  foul,  noble 
or  mean,  admirable  or  hideous,  depends  mainly 
upon  two  things,  which  are,  education  and  associa- 
tion— always  supposing  that  nature  has  not 
denied  to  the  individual  the  usual  faculties  for 
progress.  There  is  as  much  difference  in  the 
mental  constitutions  of  mankind  (perhaps  more) 
as  there  is  in  their  corporeal  forms  and  features, 
and  though  it  is  generally  considered " 

How  much  longer  Dr.  Silverstone,  for  he  was 
the  speaker,  would  have  gone  on  in  this  way,  had 
he  not  been  brought  up  suddenly  by  the  entrance 
of  a  third  party,  there  is  no  knowing.  The 
Doctor  was  seated  on  one  side  of  the  fire-place, 
and  Mrs,  Bagshawe,  his  sole  auditor,  if  we  except 
the  two  little  girls,  who  in  white  muslin  frocks 
and  with  close- cropped  hair  sat  at  their  mamma's 
feet,  silently  wondering  at  the  good  man's  oratory 
— on  the  other.  Betsy  was  in  full  dress,  nodding 
beneath  a  magnificent  tiara  of  pearls  of  Birming- 
ham, and  sparkling  mth  gold  and  jewels,  and 
made  up  for  the  reception  of  company.  The 
goblins  of  gimp  and  stiffening  had  been  exorcised 
into  some  congenial  sepulchre,  and  the  spacious 
drawing-room,  illuminated  with  a  score  of  wax- 
lights,  reflected  in  half  as  many  mirrors,  was 
prepared  for  the  arrival  of  visitors,  who  were  now 
momentarily  expected.  The  Doctor,  who  always 
made  one  in  these  agreeable  parties,  having 
finished  his  daily  roimds,  and  dined  with  his  last 
patient,  had  dropped  in  first,  and,  according  to  his 
custom,  which  invariably  led  him  to  philosophize 
in  his  rambling  way  whenever  he  could  find  an 
auditor,  was  indoctrinating  the  innocent  Betsy 
with  his  peculiar  views,  when  the  door  was 
thrown  open  and  the  voice  of  John  Hobbs  was 
heard  announcing  the  Misses  Darkins,  and  putting 
to  a  sudden  and  violent  death  the  Doctor's  new 
theory. 

The  bony  sisters  swooped  into  the  room  like  a 
couple  of  birds  of  prey,  performing  as  they  ad- 
vanced what  was  intended  for  a  graceful  obeisance 
to  the  lady  of  the  house — shook  hands  convul- 
sively with  her  and  the  Doctor,  and  then  pounced 
like  harpies  upon  a  child  a-piece,  inflicting  upon 
each  an  osculatory  smack  which  might  have  been 
heard  on  the  floor  above.  The  Doctor  brought 
seats  to  the  ladies,  and  did  not  attempt  to  resume 
his  discourse — ^indeed  it  would  have  been  of  no 
use,  for  they  were  scarcely  settled  to  their  satis" 
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faction  wlien  a  prodigious  thundering  at  the  front 
door  proclaimed  the  advent  of  more  of  the  party. 

**Mr.  and  Mrs,  0' Swell,"  roared  John,  and  a 
gentlemanly  little  man,  with  a  lady  of  neat  and 
sylph-like  figure,  advanced  towards  the  hostess, 
wlio  rose  to  meet  them.  0' Swell,  who  was  an 
Anglo -Irish  cousin  of  Bagshawe's,  was  evidently 
a  man  who  knew  the  world,  and  was  on  admirable 
tenns  with  it  and  with  himself.  His  costume 
was  irreproachably  in  accordance  with  the  fashions 
of  the  day,  but  verging  slightly  on  extravagance 
in  tliat  res2)ect,  and  suggestive  of  its  being  assumed 
on  this  occasion  for  the  first  time.  He  wore  a 
figured  waistcoat  of  a  rich  pattern,  but  a  shade 
too  obtrusive — pinned  back  his  shirt-fiill  with 
a  brilliant  worth  fifty  pounds — had  diamond 
rings  glittering  on  his  fingers,  and  trod  in 
pumps  cut  low,  to  display  a  graceful  instep 
swathed  in  silk  hose.  His  wife,  a  modest,  silent 
little  creature,  of  remarkably  gentle  and  pre- 
possessing aspect,  though  by  no  means  bashful  or 
wanting  in  self-possession,  seemed  perfectly  wil- 
ling to  shrink  into  herself,  and  to  pass  unobserved. 
^Vho  and  what  she  was  originally  nobody  knew ; 
if  there  was  any  Irish  blood  in  her  veins,  there 
was  no  note  of  the  brogue  on  her  tongue ;  which 
was  more  than  could  be  said  for  0' Swell  himself, 
who,  with  all  his  pains,  and  for  some  reason  or 
other  he  took  excessive  pains  to  accomplish  it, 
could  not  get  rid  of  the  Hibernian  accent,  and 
when  excited,  or  off  his  guard,  was  thoroughly 
Irish. 

'•  Eaith,  cousin,  you're  looking  charming  to- 
night," he  began,  *'it's  to  the  slaughther  we're 
come  again,  I  see ;  ha,  Docthor,  my  boy,  how  are 
ye  ?  but  that's  a  suparfluous  question  to  one  of 
the  faculty ;  I  should  ask  how  are  the  patients, 
but  that's  suparfluous,  too,  when  you  attind  'em, 
by  Jove.  Faith,  I  thought  I'd  be  first  man  to- 
night, but  you've  anticipated  me,  Docthor — and 
the  little  dears,  too,  what !  home  for  the  holidays  ? 
ah,  yc'U  break  the  hearts  o'  the  boys  some  day, 
bedad.  Where's  Bagshawe  ?  Faith,  cousin,  what 
haVe  you  done  'svith  the  paterfamilias  ?" 

"  You'll  find  him  in  his  dressing-room,  if  you 
like  to  step  up." 

" Under  the  barber,  I'll  bet  a  guinea;  bedad, 
I'll  fetch  him  out  of  the  frizzle ; "  and  off  the 
gentleman  tripped  upstairs,  where  he  found 
Eiigshawe  wincing  and  making  wry  faces  under 
the  smoking  tongs  of  Dickey  Smith,  barber  and 
fishing-tackle  maker,  who  wa?  twisting  his  thick 
mass  of  hair  into  one  mop  of  curls,  and  entertain- 
ing him  the  while  with  a  story  of  a  pike  of  fif- 
teen pounds  weight,  which,  last  Monday  morning 
was  a  week,  pulled  him,  the  said  Dickey,  head- 
foremost into  the  canal,  and  broke  away  with 
tliiiiy  yards  of  India  twist,  and  a  bran  new  kill- 
devil.  0' Swell,  who  had  no  notion  of  a  head  all 
curls,  pushed  the  barber  aside,  seized  a  comb  from 
the  table,  and  combed  them  half  out  again ;  then 
with  a  momentary  application  of  scissors  and 
brusli,  consummated  the  coiffure  with  astonishing 
dexterity,  while  the  little  barber  looked  on  in 
amazement.  Bagshawe  completed  his  toilet  ra- 
ther nervously,   amidst  a  succession  of  ttormy 


appeals  to  the  street-door;  and  at  length,  fol- 
lowed by  0' Swell,  of  whose  willing  assistance  he 
had  freely  availed  himself,  descended  to  the 
drawing-room. 

The  company  were  all  arrived,  and  Bagshawe, 
without  a  trace  of  care  on  his  countenance,  bus- 
tled from  one  to  the  other,  and  shook  hands  with 
all,  with  a  word  of  welcome,  and  a  joke  not 
much  the  worse  for  wear,  for  each.  There  was 
Lawyer  Dilyard,  with  his  friend  and  client,  Phil 
Sneaks,  Esq.,  a  solemn-looking  personage,  who 
had  lately  buried  his  third  wife,  and  was  begin- 
ning to  look  out  for  a  fourth.  A  fortunate  man 
was  Phil  Sneaks — a  man  who  had  fully  considered 
his  position  as  a  citizen  of  the  western  sanato- 
rium, and  made  the  most  of  it.  From  the  grade 
of  an  auctioneer's  porter  he  had  risen  to  the  rank 
of  an  independent  gentleman,  simply  by  substi- 
tuting for  the  porter's  knot  the  knot  matrimonial. 
A  man  of  stalwart  and  comely  proportions,  he 
carried  within  his  breast  a  heart  peculiarly  sus- 
ceptible to  the  charms  of  the  antique  spinsterhood 
who  came  to  Bath  in  quest  of  convalescence.  He 
had  not  attained  to  the  middle  age  of  life,  yet 
three  times  already  had  he  led  to  the  hymeneal 
altar  a  septuagenarian  bride,  and  three  times  had 
sorrowed  inconsolably  over  the  graves  of  his  de- 
parted joys.  But  he  was  a  pious  man,  and  sor- 
rowed not  without  hope,  and  foimd,  it  may,  with- 
out any  breach  of  charity,  be  supposed,  some 
crumbs  of  consolation,  in  the  substantial  tokens 
of  their  affection  which  his  sainted  partners  had 
left  behind  them. 

There  was  Mr.  Christopher  Lick  Sidle,  with 
his  wife  and  daughter,  a  child  of  some  twelve 
years  of  age,  in  the  identical  pale  blue  satin  and 
muslins  bought  upon  credit  in  the  shop  below. 
Sidle  was  a  rollicking  handsome  blade,  full  of  life 
and  spirits,  a  bon  vtvant  in  every  sense  of  the 
term,  upon  whom  the  effects  of  good  living  and 
animal  indulgence  were  beginning  to  tell,  by  the 
faintest  perceptible  tinge  of  scarl£t  at  the  end  of 
his  nose,  and  a  protrusion  of  the  waistcoat  and 
nether  appendages,  unfavourable  to  his  pretensions 
as  an  Adonis.  He  was  a  stranger  to  most  of  the 
company ;  but,  evidently  accustomed  to  society, 
which  he  was  well  qualified  to  amuse,  he  needed 
little  introduction  to  make  his  way.  He  told 
laughable  stories,  and  made  abominable  puns,  and 
could  keep  the  ladies  in  a  constant  giggle  by  a 
stream  of  small-talk,  abounding  in  quizzical  and 
mysterious  allusions,  which  he  could  turn  on  at 
will.  He  abandoned  himself  to  the  delights  of  the 
hour,  and  gave  himself  up  to  its  pleasures,  with- 
out a  thought  of  the  morrow.  Kot  so  Mrs. 
Sidle :  her  pale  and  pimpled  face,  shaded  by  long 
brown  ringlets,  had  a  worn  and  haggard  look ; 
her  eye  wandered  uneasily  around  the  assembled 
circle,  as  though  anxious  to  discover  what  she 
yet  dreaded  to  find.  She  was  as  taciturn  as  her 
husband  was  talkative,  and  confined  her  con- 
versation mainly  to  the  children,  and  to  her  own 
daughter  especially,  whom  she  chid  repeatedly 
for  incessant  prattling. 

There  was  young  Lawson,  the  artist,  a  pale- 
faced  youth,  slender  and  slim,  in  a  well-preserved 
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suit  of  faded  black.  He  was  the  painter  of  the 
half-length  portraits  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bagshawe, 
which  in  gorgeous  frames  leaned  forwards  above 
the  mirrors  at  either  end  of  the  splendid  apart- 
ment. Lawson  was  a  self-taught  enthusiast, 
who,  in  the  hard  struggle  against  poverty  and 
failing  health,  toUed  perseveringly  onwards  for 
the  attainment  of  the  grand  object  of  his  ambi- 
tion— eminence  as  an  artist.  His  parents  had 
long  been  dead,  leaving  him  as  junior  clerk  in  a 
wine-merchanf  s  cellar,  where  he  passed  the 
years  of  his  boyhood.  His  first  attempts  were 
made  with  chalk  on  the  head  of  a  barrel;  and 
how  it  came  to  pass  that  he  at  length  emerged  from 
underground,  and  transferred  his  studies  to  can- 
vas, he  could  hardly  have  told  you  himself.  But 
he  had  a  correct  eye  and  a  quick  hand,  and  a 
fEudlity  in  catching  a  likeness ;  and  his  very  ear- 
liest sketches  had  obtained  the  suffirage  of  a  hum- 
ble class  of  the  public,  who  rarely  see  any  other 
merit  than  likeness  in  a  portrait.  A  thoughts 
patron  had  introduced  him  to  the  studio  of  Barker, 
on  8ion  Hill,  and  £rom  that  gentleman  Lawson 
had  received  encouragement,  and  kindly  advice 
and  admonition,  together  with  the  loan  of  a  few 
heads  in  various  stages  of  colour.  Prom  that 
hour  Lawson  said  he  felt  himself  on  the  right 
track,  and  his  confidence  of  ultimate  success 
neTer  forsook  him;  but  he  had  yet  a  name  to 
win,  and  the  long  attacks  of  illness  which  often 
came  with  the  cold  and  wet  months,  kept  him 
perpetually  poor. 

There  was  the  unctuous  Mr.  Thoroughbrass, 
whom  many  people  took  for  a  reverend,  but  who 
was  no  reverend  at  all,  nor  anything  like  it,  but 
a  diner-out  of  the  sanctimonious  school,  the  busi- 
ness of  whose  life  was  a  series  of  droppings- in 
upon  people  at  the  interesting  crisis  of  meal- 
times. He  was  a  portly  sexagenarian,  of  immense 
capacity  of  stomach,  a  gentle,  whispering,  whin- 
ing voice,  and  ceirrying  a  broad  luminous  face 
modelled  to  a  perpetual  smile.  He  was  a  solitary 
annuitant,  living  in  a  back  attic  in  Miles' s  Build- 
ings, but  he  knew  the  virtue  of  appearances,  and 
samficed  the  best  part  of  his  scanty  income  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  gentlemanly  outside.  An 
early  riser  and  a  pedestrian,  he  had  picked  up 
Bagshawe  in  his  morning  rambles,  had  known 
how  to  conciliate  Tiger  by  a  timely  contribution 
of  dog-biscuits,  and  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
Tiger* s  master  by  the  skUful  administration  of  a 
little  indirect  flattery.  Bagshawe,  one  morning, 
invited  him  to  breakfast,  and  Betsy  was  so  charmed 
with  the  genteel  urbanity  of  the  worthy  stranger, 
that  she  begged  his  company  to  the  following 
Sunday's  dinner.  The  intimacy  improved  by 
deg^rees,  till  Thoroughbrass  grew  into  a  privileged 
visitor,  whom  they  were  never  to  expect,  and 
never  to  be  surprised  to  see.  *' Don't  take  the 
trouble  to  invite  me,"  he  would  say,  "I  will 
drop  in  and  take  a  friendly  crust  with  you  when  1 
happen  to  be  this  way.  It  does  me  good  to  par- 
ticipate in  Q,  little  intellectual  converse,  and  to 
witness  your  innocent  enjoyments  in  the  family 
circle."  80  Thoroughbrass  came  and  went  as  he 
chose,  and  took  his  friendly  crust  and  glass  of 


Burton  ale ;  or  his  share,  and  it  was  no  small  one, 
of  the  festal  fare  and  of  Bagshawe's  port,  ot 
which  a  dozen  glasses  made  no  more  impression 
upon  him  than  the  leg  of  a  chicken  upon  his 
friend  Tiger. 

There  was  Lazar  Benlazar,  the  warm  Jew, 
with  a  nose  like  the  beak  of  a  colossal  eagle,  and 
a  brown  greasy  face  half  lost  in  a  jungle  of  tan- 
gled hair.  Benlazar  is  five  feet  two  in  altitude, 
but  makes  up  in  width  for  any  deficiency  that  way, 
and  weighs  a  good  fifteen  stone  any  day,  before 
dinner.  He  is  rich  in  this  world's  goods,  and, 
though  he  keeps  no  shop,  has  a  larger  variety  of 
wares  than  any  retail  dealer  in  the  city.  If  you 
make  his  acquaintance  he  will  invite  you  to  his 
den.  "  Py  Gott,"  says  he,  "  I  am  a  vild  peast, 
and  live  in  a  den ;  ven  vill  you  come  and  shee 
me  ? "  and  when  you  go  you  find  him  in  a  large 
house,  every  room  and  passage  of  which  is  blocked 
up  with  luxuries  of  all  descriptions — mirrors, 
plate,  jewellery,  pictures  in  huge  stacks  piled 
together,  all  undoubted  old  masters,  bronzes, 
statues,  clocks,  chronometers,  japanned  cabinets, 
inlaid  buhl- ware,  harps,  pianofortes,  parlour  or- 
gans, and  a  thousand  other  things  which  we  have 
not  space  to  catalogue.  These  things,  which  you 
would  imagine  were  so  much  rubbish  to  a  man 
who  is  not  a  merchant,  and  can  hardly  find  room 
to  move  about  among  them,  are  in  fact  so  much 
bullion  to  Benlazar.  He  has  the  art  of  transmut- 
ing them  into  bank-notes  at  any  price  he  chooses 
to  set  upon  them.  He  is  the  bosom  friend  of  gen- 
tlemen *  *  hard  up, ' '  and  will  accommodate  them  with 
any  amount  of  money  at  ten  or  twenty  per  cent, 
discount,  only  exacting  in  return  that  the  bor- 
rower sh£dl  relieve  him  of  some  portion  of  his 
accumulations  at  the  moderate  valuation  he  sets 
upon  it.  **  Py  Gott,"  he  says  to  his  customer, 
in  the  pleasantest  way,  "  I  am  an  extortioner 
to  be  sure,  put  den  my  goots  are  fit  for  a  shcntle- 
man's  ows,  and  vort  monish  to  shell  again ;  " 
all  which  is  very  true,  though  it  is  no  joke  to  deal 
with  Benlazar,  notwithstanding. 

There  was  honest  John  Brunt,  Bagshawe' s  old 
friend  and  schoolfellow,  who  made  a  sudden  for- 
tune by  speculations  in  the  iron  trade  many  years 
ago,  and  retired  to  a  snug  box  on  Beacon  Hill, 
where  he  leads  the  life  of  a  bachelor,  wandering 
at  times  a  good  deal  about  the  countrj'- ;  j>pending 
whole  days  in  summer  with  his  creel  and  whip- 
ping rod  by  the  side  of  the  brooks,  and  in  tlie 
company  of  anglers,  who  are  all  aware  that  ho 
can  throw  a  fly  into  a  pint-pot  at  fifty  yards  dis- 
tance, and  honour  him  accordingly,  as  the  best 
trout-fisher  in  all  Somerset,  next  to  Captain  Fen- 
ton.  John  is  a  character  in  his  way,  having  the 
habit  of  speaking  his  mind  upon  all  occasions, 
and  blurting  out  the  truth  without  stopping  to 
consider  whether  the  expression  of  it  will  be  agree- 
able to  his  hearers.  John  has  a  part  of  his  capital 
yet  afloat  in  Bagshawe's  business,  and  is  cognisant 
of  the  secret  traffic  which  renders  it  so  lucrative. 
0' Swell  is  the  only  other  person  present  who 
enjoys  the  same  confidence.  This  very  gentle- 
manly personage,  to  whom  aU  present  pay  a 
marked  respect,  bad  picked  up  his  gentility  in 
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an  excellent  school^  having  pamed  the  first  ten 
years  of  his  manhood  in  the  capacity  of  unliveried 
valet  to  Lord  Rattlebone,  younger  brother  to  the  ! 
celebrated  Irish  peer  of  that  name.  His  lord- ' 
ship  had  a  taste  very  strongly  developed  for  the 
pleasing  excitements  of  the  gaming  table,  and 
had  succeeded,  in  the  ten  years  during  which 
0' Swell  was  attached  to  his  service,  in  dissipating 
not  only  his  own  inheritance,  which  was  not 
very  considerable,  but  the  fortune  of  his  wife, 
which,  though  settled  upon  herself,  he  had 
wheedled  out  of  her  by  degrees ;  and  had  been 
compelled  at  last  to  expatriate  himself  by  accept- 
ing the  governorship  of  a  colony,  in  which  he 
was  expected  to  be  the  faithful  representative  of 
the  governing  majesty  at  home.  0* Swell,  as 
the  humble  follower  of  his  lordship,  had  also 
taken  a  fancy  for  the  same  excitjing  recreations, 
— ^but  having  a  fortune  to  make,  instead  of  a- 
fortune  to  lose,  he  had  wisely  studied  the  subject 
from  the  economical  point  of  view.  Being  a 
man  of  observation,  he  remarked  that  amidst  all 
the  vicissitudes  and  reverses  of  the  gamblers, 
the  proprietors  of  the  gaming  houses  steadily  ad- 
vanced to  independence  and  fortune — and  a  pro- 
prietor he  resolved  to  become.  He  had  amassed 
a  respectable  sum  in  the  service  of  his  lord- 
ship, and  with  this,  selecting  Bath  as  the  theatre 
of  his  operations,  he  commenced  the  experiment 
upon  a  liberal  and  hospitable  plan.  It  had  suc- 
ceeded beyond  his  expectations.  He  had  found 
a  valuable  ally  in  Benlazar,  who  had  sought  his 
intimacy,  and  volunteered  a  partnership,  which 
0*  Swell  declined — ^but  the  two  were  on  terms  of 
the  strictest  amity,  and  as  they  wrought  pretty 
well  into  each  other's  hands,  it  was  to  the  interest, 
both  of  gambler  and  money-lender,  to  maintain 
a  good  understanding.  0' Swell  lived  in  a  hand- 
some house  in  Brock-street,  kept  a  well-furnished 
cellar,  drove  his  pretty  wife  abroad  in  an  elegant 
landau,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  grey  ponies ;  and  led, 
to  all  outward  appearance,  the  life  of  a  gentle- 
man— and  though  he  could,  as  we  have  seen, 
reassume  the  valet  in  a  moment  of  mirth,  with 
his  cousin  Bagshawe,  he  yet  kept  his  dignity 
pretty  starch  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  out  of 
doors. 

Besides  the  individuals  whom  we  have  intro- 
duced to  the  reader's  acquaintance,  were  several 
others,  coming  under  the  denomination  of  "young 
persons  of  both  sexes,"  and  their  parents,  with 
whom  the  Bagshawe  family  were  in  the  habit 
of  exchanging  visits,  and  whom  it  is  not  essential 
to  our  purpose  that  we  should  describe. 

But  while  we,  to  use  the  redoubtable  Mr. 
Groggery's  elegant  phrase,  have  been  "  reckoning 
up"  the  company,  Mrs.  Bagshawe,  presiding  at 
the  tea-table  before  the  simmering  urn,  has  been 
dispensing  the  "  fragrant  lymph, "  and  John 
Hobbs,  indued  for  the  nonce  in  a  plain  suit  of 
livery,  has  been  discharging  a  battery  of  currant 
cake,  Oliver's  biscuits,  Sally  Lunns,  and  buttered 
toast,  at  their  digestive  organs.  In  those  days 
it  was  not  considered  a  vulgar  thing,  at  least 
among  the  middle  classes,  to  have  an  appetite; 
and  people  who  met  together  to  enjoy  themselves, 


had  not  been  driven  to  the  ingenious  expedient  of 
stuffing  in  private,  in  order  to  starve  genteelly  at 
their  social  meetings.  Therefore  the  good  people 
ate  to  their  hearts'  content,  following  the  example 
of  host  and  hostess ;  and  the  nice  things  vanished 
in  quick  succession  beneath  their  unsophisticated 
endeavours.  The  conversation,  at  first  of  a  kind 
purely  complimentary  and  ceremonial,  relaxed  by 
degrees  into  the  colloquial  and  agreeable.  Sidle, 
who  prided  himself  upon  his  capacity  for  break- 
in  g  the  ice  of  etiquette,  and  who  instinctively  mas- 
tered the  position  of  every  person  in  the  assembly, 
fixed  upon  Thoroughbrass  as  a  safe  sort  of  butt — 
a  kind  of  moist  bank — into  which  he  might  fire 
a  few  random  shots  without  the  fear  of  a  rebound. 
He  plied  him  -  incessantly  with  the  choicest 
edibles,  and  passed  and  repassed  his  cup  so  at- 
tentively, and  with  such  a  show  of  profound  and 
reverential  politeness,  that  the  worthy  man  never 
dreamed,  after  he  had  imbibed  twelve  cups  of 
Souchong,  and  swallowed  half  as  many  plates  of 
toast  swimming  in  butter,  that  he  had  been  trot- 
ted out  as  a  hippopotamus  at  feeding  time,  for 
the  amusement  of  a  group  of  young  fellows  at 
the  other  end  of  the  room,  to  whom  Sidle  had 
telegraphed  his  intentions  from  the  comer  of 
his  eye.  When  the  worthy  man  declined  the 
thirteenth  libation,  in  spite  of  the  most  earnest 
entreaties  of  his  new  friend,  0' Swell  was  called 
in  by  the  latter  to  add  his  persuasions,  and 
Thoroughbrass,  unable  to  parry  them,  was  com- 
pelled to  make  a  show  of  recommencing — to  tho 
infinite  amusement  of  those  in  the  secret. 

Silverstone  got  young  Lawson  by  the  button, 
and  plunged  into  the  philosophy  of  art,  of  which 
the  Doctor  knew  a  little,  and  fancied  that  he 
knew  a  great  deal.  He  had  read  Sir  Joshua's 
lectures,  and  could  quote  them  in  whole  jmra- 
graphs,  and  did  quote  them,  to  show  his  know- 
ledge to  the  young  artist.  Lawson  had  read 
them  too,  and  honestly  confessed  that,  so  far  as 
he  could  judge,  they  had  been  of  little,  if  any,  use 
to  him.  "They  teach  me  nothing,"  said  tlie 
young  man,  "  because  they  do  not  tell  me  how 
to  set  to  work.  If  Sir  Joshua  had  left  us  an 
honest  record  of  the  history  of  one  of  his  pictures, 
from  the  tracing  of  the  first  outline  to  the  execu- 
tion of  the  last  finishing  touches,  embracing  all 
the  processes  in  detail  as  they  were  performed, 
with  the  proportiona  of  every  pigment  used  in 
the  composition  of  his  tints,  and  of  the  vehicles 
he  employed,  he  would  have  done  more  for  the 
benefit  of  young  artists,  and  probably  for  the 
prosperity  of  art,  than  he  has  done  by  all  his 
lectures.  But  Sir  Joshua  never  intended  that 
his  successors  should  benefit  by  )iis  practical 
knowledge.  He  buried  the  secret  of  his  colour 
with  him  in  the  grave,  and  he  talks  learnedly 
and  vaguely,  and  to  me  it  seems  tediously,  of 
certain  undefinable  excellencies  in  art,  of  which 
his  own  works  do  not  afford  us  a  single  example. 
In  fact,  he  affects  to  teach  us  what  he  did  not 
know,  and  leaves  us  ignorant  of  malters  regard- 
|ing  which  he  could  have  given  us  invaluable 
I  knowledge.  Barry  is  the  only  man  who  has  left 
^  any  information  of  a  practical  kind,  of  use  to  a 
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young  painter  who  is  compelled  by  poverty  to 
be  bis  own  instructor ;  be  was  poor  bimself,  and 
knew  the  wants  of  bis  class — but  be  was  an  in- 
different colourist,  and  tbe  analysis  be  bas  given 
us  of  tbe  colouring  of  Titian,  is  far  from  the  true 
one.  Still  bis  teaching  is  valuable,  because  it 
is  intelligible,  and  tbe  youngest  band  can  proceed 
to  experiment  upon  it." 

"AH  that  may  be  very  true,  young  man,'* 
said  tbe  Doctor,  "but  you  are  looking  at  the 
question  exclusively  from  your  own  point  of  view, 
which,  excuse  my  candour,  is  the  lowest  point, 
the  practical  and  mechanical.  Sir  Josbua  takes 
higher  ground ;  he  would  have  you  emulate 
Michael  Angelo,  and  aspire  to  heaven — while 
you  want  to  emulate  him  for  the  sake  of  the  re- 
putation and  the  pecuniary  rewards  he  obtained. 
Now  philosophy  teaches  us  '* — 

"  Bedad,  Docther,  we  can't  have  any  more  feel- 
osophy  to-night,"  broke  in  0*Swell,  "  we've  cut 
you  in  for  a  rubber  of  whist — the  young  jokers 
have  voted  a  round  game,  and  are  waiting  for 
Misther  Lawson ;  so  lave  off  dissecthing  the 
genthleman,  and  take  your  place  at  the  table." 

The  tea- equipage  is  cleared  away — ^the  grand 
piano  is  drawn  into  tbe  middle  of  tbe  room — card- 
tables  are  opened  at  convenient  distamces  around 
it — the  cbQdren  and  young  people  are  settling 
down  to  a  game  at  "speculation,"  while  their 
elders,  in  quadrupartite  groups,  are  cutting,  shuf- 
ffing,  and  dealing,  in  preparation  for  serious 
antagonism  at  whist.  There  is  a  prodigious  rat- 
tling of  counters,  and  rummaging  for  more  in 
table-drawers  and  cupboards.  Sidle,  Tborough- 
brass,  and  Eenlazar,  are  cut  out  and  grouped 
round  the  fire,  and  tbe  two  Misses  Darkins,  as 
soon  as  tbe  tumult  has  subsided,  after  an  admo- 
nition from  Bagshawe  to  the  round  table  not  to 
make  such  a  "  devil  of  a  row,"  sit  do^vn  to  tbe 
grand  piano  to  astonish  the  company  with  the 
performance  of  "  0  Dolce  Concento."  Each  sets 
a  foot  on  a  pedal  and  bangs  away  with  all  the 
raightof  elbows  and  fingers,  while  Sidle,  with  many 
ejaculations  of  rapture  and  delight,  ciies  of  "bravo," 
and  sighs  of  "charming,"  turns  over  tbe  leaves. 
Meanwhile  Thorougbbrass  and  Benlazar,  between 
whom  there  is  nothing  in  common,  if  we  omit 
tbe  instincts  of  eating  and  drinking,  sit  moodily  eye- 
ing each  other  from  opposite  sides  of  the  fire-place, 
each  nourishing  a  secret  contempt  for  his  vis-A-vu. 
Benlazar  wonders  in  his  heart  "  vat  de  tevil  dis 
smoot-fia^ed  humpug"  is  doing  there,  while  Tho- 
rougbbrass is  impressed  with  a  notion  that  the 
absence  of  the  Jew,  from  whose  glance  he  turns 
instinctively  away,  would  vastly  improve  his 
personal  comfort.  Still,  both  are  ceremoniously 
polite  ]  but  when  Benlazar,  who  is  on  the  fidgets 
to  be  doing,  proposes  a  set-to  at  short  whist,  and 
Thorougbbrass,  who  never  touches  a  cord,  deli- 
cately hints  at  bis  conscientious  objections  to  such 
a  species  of  amusement,  the  scorn  of  the  Israelite 
escapes  in  the  ejaculation,  "Mein  Gott!  vat  de 
tevU  goot  are  you,  den  r"  The  sisters,  having 
banged  off  their  duet,  swim  away  blushing  to 
the  speculation  table,  and  commence  buying  in 
stock.     Sidle,  with  his  innate  love  of  mischief, 


to  show  them  the  sincerity  of  the  praise  he  had 
lavished  so  abundantly  on  their  performance,  sits 
down  to  the  piano,  and,  trolling  off  a  brilliant 
prelude,  follows  it  up  with  the  masterly  perform- 
ance of  a  popular  fantasia.  He  is  rewarded  with 
a  shower  of  "braves"  from  the  whole  party,  and 
called  upon  for  a  song — a  call  to  which  he  re- 
sponds by  tbe  immediate  intonation  of  a  comic 
ditty,  whicli  sets  the  whole  room  in  a  roar. 
Wine  is  brought  in  and  banded  round,  and  Sidle 
renews  his  attentions  to  Tlioroughbrass,  replenish- 
ing his  glass  to  the  brim  as  fast  as  tbe  good  port 
flows  off*.  Bagsbawe  drinks  freely,  by  way  of 
setting  a  good  example — wins  bis  first  rubber, 
and  begins  to  enjoy  himself  in  earnest.  Betsy 
bas  John  Brunt  for  a  partner,  and  having  also 
won,  prides  herself  upon  improving  in  her  play. 

"I  don't  deny  that  you  improve,  my  dear 
madam,"  says  John;  "you  only  revoked  twice 
in  the  last  game,  and,  if  I  rccoUect  right,  you 
revoked  three  times  the  last  time  I  had  the  plea- 
sure of  playing  with  you." 

The  lady  appealed  to  her  adversaries,  who 
politely  assured  her  they  had  not  seen  tbe  revokes; 
but  John  took  up  the  tricks  from  the  table,  and 
proved  his  assertion,  and  assured  her  that  their 
adversaries  had  noticed  it,  though  they  were  too 
polite  to  say  so.  Benlazar  and  Sidle  cut  in,  and 
Phil  Sneaks  and  John  Brunt  are  thrown  out. 
John  seats  the  little  girls  at  the  piano,  and  bears 
them  all  in  succession  play  over,tbeir  show  tunes ; 
he  gives  each  a  new  silver  crown,  not  forgetting 
little  Miss  Sidle,  who  plays  ten  times  as  Avell  as 
tbe  BagsbawGs,  wliile  they  look  up  to  her  as  to  a 
sort  of  natural  curiosity.  The  three  children 
steal  off  together  to  the  next  room  for  a  confi- 
dential chat.  Sneaks  and  Thorougbbrass,  by  the 
fireside,  become  confidential  too,  and  moralize 
mournfully  upon  the  transitory  natuxe  of  sub- 
lunary joys — a  strain  of  reflection  probably  sug- 
gested by  the  sight  of  the  empty  decanter,  bled 
to  death  by  the  pressure  of  tbe  silent  Thorougb- 
brass. Benlazar  grows  despotic  when  he  sits 
down  to  the  whist  table,  and  insists  upon  the 
strict  game,  punishing  Betsy  for  revoking  by  the 
usual  penalty,  greatly  to  tbe  satisfaction  of 
Dilyard,  bis  partner,  who  recoils  inwardly  from 
the  exercise  of  that  sort  of  politeness  which  costs 
money.  The  young  people  grow  uproarious  with 
their  game,  under  tbe  influence  of  tbe  wine ;  and 
with  meniment  and  laughter,  long  and  loud,  the 
evening  wears  on.  Soon  after  nine  o'clock,  Mr. 
Dednail,  having  donned  a  new  dickey  and  a  pair 
of  clean  wristbands,  glides  into  the  apartment, 
and  handing  tbe  keys  of  the  shop  and  counting- 
house  to  Bagsbawe,  while  he  replenishes  that 
gentleman's  wine-glass,  makes  his  report,  and 
then  takes  his  seat  as  one  of  the  guests.  At  ten 
tbe  tinkling  of  glass,  the  clatter  of  earthenware, 
and  the  jingling  of  plat«,  is  heard  in  the  adjoin- 
ing room;  this  is  speedily  followed  by  tbe  un- 
mistakeable  odours  of  roast  game  and  other 
appetising  viands.  Hobbs  comes  stealthily  in,  and 
removes  as  many  of  the  vacant  chairs  as  he  can 
lay  hands  on;  and  then  !N'ancy,  in  her  Sunday 
frock,  croFres  tho  room   and  whimpers  to  Mrs. 
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Bagshawe.  That  lady  retires  to  exercise  a  little 
necessary  supervision,  and  in  a  few  moments  the 
folding  dooi-s  are  thrown  open,  and  supper  is 
announced. 

And  it  is  a  supper,  worthy  of  the  name.  The 
long  tahle  groans  with  the  delicacies  of  the  season, 
and,  as  tho  polished  covers  fly  off  one  after  ano- 
ther, pheasant,  partridge,  grouse,  domestic  fowl, 
and  venison,  all  reeking  from  the  kitchen,  and 
dressed  d  merveille  hy  the  hands  of  a  professor  of 
the  culinary  art,  invite  the  appetites  of  the  guests. 
Little  time  is  lost  in  ceremony.  The  Doctor,  who 
is  a  finished  adept  with  the  carving-knife,  con- 
fronts the  head  of  the  table,  where  sits  Betsy, 
with  a  beaming  smile  of  hospitality  on  her  face. 
Bagshawe  shirks  the  carving,  and  hands  the  fowls 
opposite  him  to  Sidle,  who  whips  his  fork  into 
them,  and  lays  them  in  fragments  in  less  time 
than  the  cook  occupied  in  putting  them  on  the 
spit.  Thoroughbrass,  whose  eyes  roll  and  sparkle 
with  unwonted  life,  undertakes  the  dismember- 
ment of  Turkey,  and  accomplishes  that,  for  once, 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  contracting  parties. 
The  table  is  bristling  all  over  with  decanters  of 
pale  sherry,  which  soon  begin  to  surrender  their 
contents  as  the  guests  hob-a-nob  to  one  another 
across  the  damask.  The  happiest  humour  pre- 
vails ;  even  the  lawyer  thaws  into  sociality,  and 
the  melancholy  Sneaks  surrenders  himself  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  time.  The  younger  guests  are 
particularly  loquacious  and  merry,  and  more  than 
ever  complimentary  to  Sidle,  whose  mirth  and 
musical  display  have  won  their  hearts.  His 
anxious  wife  comes  in  for  a  share  of  their  appro- 
bation, and  forgets  her  anxieties  for  one  short 
hour  amid  the  general  mirth.  After  the  roast 
and  boiled  comes  a  course  of  pastry  from  MoUand, 
the  confectioner's,  and  then  cheese  and  celery, 
during  the  discussion  of  which  Sidle  rises  to 
propose  the  health  of  the  host  and  hostess,  which 
is  diunk  in  bumpers ;  and  the  whole  party  return 
to  the  fi'ont  drawing-room,  with  the  exception  of 
the  little  girls,  who,  having  been  first  kissed  all 
round,  are  packed  off  to  bed. 

Cards  are  not  resumed  after  supper,  but  the 
company,  drawing  their  chairs  in  a  grand  circle 
round  the  fire,  sit  down  to  the  enjoyment  of 
a  little  social  conversation,  enlivened  with  the 
indispensable  clement  of  grog.  Sidle,  who  has 
been  bent  upon  making  Thoroughbrass  drunk, 
instals  himself  as  comptroller  of  the  spirits — 
trolling  from  his  rich  voice  a  parody  from  the 
witch's  chorus  in  Macbeth : — 

"Red  spirits  and  white,  sweet  spirits  and  strong, 
Mingle  till  it  tingle,  quaff  it  deep  and  long." 

He  mixes  for  everybody,  with  a  special  regard 
for  the  ladies,  who,  he  says,  like  it  "  a  little  and 
good;"  hands  Thoroughbrass  a  huge  tumbler, 
nearly  all  pure  Cogniac;  treats  the  lawyer,  for 
whom  he  has  a  constitutional  abhorrence,  to  water 
bewitched;  and  half  chokes  the  Misses  Darkins 
with  undiluted  **  Jackey."  Bagshawe  has  more 
than  a  suspicion  of  his  tactics,  and  enjoys  the  fun, 
and,  under  the  inspiration  of  the  wine  and  the 
additional  fillip  of  his  favourite  brandy-and-water. 


begins  to  exhale  scraps  of  Latin,  to  the  admira- 
tion of  0' Swell,  whose  veneration  for  learning  is 
unbounded.  The  conversation  turns  upon  gas, 
with  which  there  is  a  talk  of  lighting  the  city, 
and  which  Bagshawe,  who  is  piously  orthodox 
when  oppressed  by  a  fit  of  the  nerves,  but  not  at 
other  times,  declares  to  be  the  finest  invention 
known  since  the  parsons  invented  the  devil — a 
personage,  he  is  ready  to  maintain,  who  has  been 
non  est  inventus  ever  since  he  has  been  invented. 
Thoroughbrass,  scandalised  at  such  boldness, 
shrugs  his  shoulders;  Mr.  Sneaks  fidgets  in  his 
seat,  and  solemnly  delivers  a  protest  against  any 
such  doctrine ;  but  the  Doctor  takes  up  the  ques- 
tion philosophically  in  behalf  of  his  friend,  and 
proceeds  to  show  that  the  personality  of  the  gen- 
tleman in  black  is  by  no  means  established,  or 
necessarily  a  part  of  the  churchman's  creed, 
quoting  in  support  of  his  assertion  the  writings 
both  of  divines  and  metaphysicians.  As  to  the 
gas  speculation,  having  shares  in  it  himself,  he 
should  be  sorry  if  its  success  were  dependant 
upon  the  corporeity  of  that  respectable  personage ; 
cannot  say  but  he  has  doubts  of  the  success  oi  the 
enterprise,  as  he  does  not  see  how  gas,  which  is 
so  very  light  a  body,  is  to  overcome  the  gravita- 
tion of  the  atmosphere,  and  force  its  way  through 
miles  of  piping  against  the  pressure  of  a  heavier 
body  in  possession.  Betsy  denounces  the  scheme* 
as  dangerous  and  fool-hardy,  and  expects  nothiiij;: 
less  than  a  universal  blow-up  when  it  comes  to 
be  tried — a  verdictjn  which  all  the  ladies  agree. 
John  Brunt  tells  them  all  that  they  know  nothing 
about  it,  and  had  better  hold  their  tongues. 

"  Bravo,  John !"  cries  Bagshawe ;  *'  we'll  have 
the  gas  in  spite  of  the  croakers — ^asis  et  acrem 
militem  paras,  as  they  say  in  the  classics,  hey  ? 
But  what  about  the  devil  ?  Give  us  your  opinion, 
Mr.  Benlazar ;  is  there  ever  a  devil  according  tu 
the  Jews  ?" 

"  Oh,  py  Gott,  yesh,  I  know  de  shentlemans 
very  veil.  I  shee  him  de  oder  day  a  valking  up 
Lanshdown  early  in  de  morning.  Plesh  your  art, 
overypody  knowsh  him  veil  enough,  put  dey  don't 
like  to  confesh.  You  shee  I  cot  no  schruplesh 
myshelf,  and  I  tell  de  plain  troot.  Of  courshe  1 
know  de  shentlemans." 

*'  Gad,  that's  satisfactory,  any  how,"  saidBao;- 
shawe,  grinning.  "  Perhaps  you  have  no  objec  • 
tion  to  describe  the  gentleman,  si  guts  erat  dignus 
descrihi,  as  they  say  in  the  classics  .^" 

"Mine  Gott,  not  de  leasht  opjection  in  de 
vorld.  Ven  I  shee  him  last,  he  vore  a  shoot  of 
plack,  vid  knee  pritches  and  puckles  to  de  shoes. 
He  have  a  largsh  shining  face,  vid  no  peard  nor 
viskers,  and  von  pig  hairy  vart  at  de  left  comer 
of  de  mout." 

Here  a  roar  of  laughter  from  the  young  fello%\'s, 
who  recognised  in  the  Jew's  description  an  accu- 
rate likeness  of  Thoroughbrass,  put  an  end  to  the 
delineation.  That  worthy  himself,  upon  whom 
the  liberality  of  Sidle  was  beginning  to  tell,  sat  in 
a  state  of  happy  abstraction,  and  even  laughed 
mechanically  in  chorus  with  the  rest.  Betsy, 
clapping  her  hand  on  the  face  of  John  Brunt,  as 
he  was  exploding  f(>r  the  second  time,  came  to  the 
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Tescae  of  her  guest  with  an  earnest  request  to  j 
Sidle  that  he  would  indulge  them  with  a  little 
music. 

"  Aye,  aye,  that's  the  sort,"  chimed  in  Bag- 
shawe.  "  Sit  tihi  Musa  lyra  solus  et  cantor 
Apollo.  Go  it,  Sidle!"  The  young  folks  se- 
conded the  proposition.  Dednail  dived  after  the 
music-stool,  gaye  it  a  knowing  twist,  as  though  he 
was  screwing  up  three  pennyworth  of  coppers, 
and  Sidle  sat  down. 

To  be  sure,  how  the  man  played!  how  the 
music  rushed  out  of  his  fingers*  ends  like  water 
from  a  mill-dam.  How  the  big  notes  tumbled 
and  thundered  about  like  wanton  leviathans,  and 
the  little  ones  pattered  like  rain-drops  in  a  sum- 
mer shower.  How  the  waves  murmured  in  mono- 
tonous beats  on  the  sea- shore,  while  a  wild  and 
sorrowful  melody  drowned  their  low  hum  in  its 
loud  melancholy  complaining.  Then  how  the 
winds  whistled  and  whined  along  the  semi-tones, 
how  they  lifted  up  their  voices  louder,  and  blew 
bleak  and  frore,  and  the  low  thunder  muttered 
and  rumbled  in  the  distance,  and  still  the  loud 
melancholy  wail  of  that  sorrowful  tune  rose  o'er 
the  strife  of  the  elements  and  the  threatening  of 
doom,  like  a  voice  of  wretchedness  and  agonising 
entreaty  for  the  boon  of  life  and  love !  Aiid  how 
ihe  storm  grew  fierce  and  savage — ^how  the  near 
thunder  bellowed  in  triumphant  laughter,  and  the 
lightiUng  flashed  along  the  top  of  the  gamut, 
while  yet,  ever  and  anon,  amid  tlie  pauses  of  the 
tempest,  the  sad  melody  pealed  its  wailing  tones. 
Then  how  the  storm  burst  in  one  thunderous 
crash,  thai  heralded  the  bolt  of  death  and  silenced 
the  sad  voice  for  ever ;  and  its  hollow  echoes  died 
afar  off,  as  the  old  monotonous  beat  of  the  waves 
Qpoa  the  shore  rose  again  upon  the  ear,  and  then 
dwindled  away  into  calm  and  silence  ! 

"  Py  Gott,  dats  wery  pooty  fingerin,  *pon  my 
shoul.  I  vouldn't  care  if  I  could  do  dat  myshelf, 
datsh  a  fact,"  said  Benlazar,  and  he  intended  to 
pay  a  prodigious  compUment.  The  whole  company 
were  charmed,  and  heaped  plaudits  upon  the  per- 
former, who  received  them  with  an  indi£Perencc 
that  showed  he  was  well  used  to  praise.  SUver- 
stone  declared  he  had  not  felt  so  much  inclined  to 
be  lachrymose  since  the  death  of  his  first  patient. 
'*  Sub  lacrymo%a  Trojc^  funera,''^  said  Bagshawe, 
"  It  was  tiptop  fine,  by  Jove.  Go  it  again,  Sidle, 
and  give  us  something  funny  this  time,  my  boy — 
funditus  imprimiret  que  murU — something  to  make 
ns  laugh,  you  know." 

Sidle  began  again  with  a  burlesque  incantation 
scene,  in  which  he  brought  in  the  rich  tones  of  a 
barytone  voice  with  admirable  effect;  gave  a  ridi- 
culous caricature  of  the  roulades  of  a  celebrated 
prima  donna,  in  a  falsetto ;  introduced  all  sorts 
of  imitations  of  the  cries  of  birds  and  animals; 
whimpered  and  sobbed  like  a  beaten  schoolboy  ; 
laughed  uproariously,  like  Grimaldi ;  killed  a  pig 
and  squedlced  through  seven  bars  of  nine-eight 
time  to  a  plunging,  struggling  accompaniment; 
mixed  a  dozen  popular  airs  in  an  inextricable 
jangle  of  voice  and  instrument,  and  wound  up 
with  a  combined  roar  and  rattle  of  both  perfectly 
astounding  to  the  tympanums  of  his  audience. 


Bagshawe  was  enchanted.  The  ladies,  though 
a  little  abashed  at  some  ambiguous  allusions,  gig- 
gled intensely,  a  demonstration  which  ceased  sud- 
denly on  the  part  of  the  bony  sisters  Darkius, 
when  Sidle,  rising  from  his  seat,  requested  one  of 
them  to  gratify  him  in  his  turn.  No  persuasions 
could  induce  either  of  them  to  such  a  display. 
Meanwhile,  several  of  the  party  began  to  look  at 
their  watches ;  chairs  were  waiting  in  the  hall 
and  at  the  door.  John  Brunt's  phaeton  stopped 
at  the  house;  he  volunteered  to  drop  the  Sidles  at 
their  residence,  and  the  mother  and  daughter  went 
off  to  cloak.  Sidle  waked  up  Thoroughbrass,  in- 
timating to  O'SweU  that  the  reverend  woolsack 
was  "sewed-up;"  but  he  was  mistaken — the 
good  man  rose  like  a  giant  refireshed ;  forty  winks 
had  restored  him  to  himself,  and  when  Sidle  filled 
him  a  parting  glass,  he  drained  it  with  unmis- 
takeable  relish,  and  walked  off  to  escort  the 
Misses  Darkins  to  their  chair,  as  manifestly  sober 
as  a  teetotal  advocate  of  the  present  day.  It  was 
past  one  o'clock  by  the  time  the  assembly  had  all 
separated.  Bagshawe,  standing  at  the  stair-head, 
and  holding  fast  with  one  hand  by  the  banisters, 
tendered  the  other  to  his  departing  friends,  sa- 
luting each  with  a  Latin  quotation  ere  he  released 
them  from  his  grasp.  When  all  were  gone,  he 
got  to  bed,  how  he  didn't  exactly  recollect.  Tiger 
had  a  holiday  next  morning ;  and  Nancy  and  the 
housekeeper  had  a  world  of  work  to  do  on  the 
day  following  the  feast,   and  little  thanks  for 


doing  it. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


We  change  the  scene  to  a  small  cottage  and 
garden  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Beechen  Cliff, 
a  precipitous  hill  which  overlooks  the  city  of  Bath 
on  the  southern  side.  The  winter  has  set  in,  and 
the  opposite  heights  towards  Lansdown,  half- 
draped  in  thin  drifts  of  snow,  seem  to  melt  away 
into  the  frosty  sky.  Below  lies  the  city  of  grey 
stone,  spread  out  like  a  painted  panorama;  the 
sullen,  sluggish  river  winding  through  it  like  a 
shining  thread.  A  "  stilly  sound,"  hardly  audible 
save  to  the  ear  that  listens  for  it,  murmurs  up 
from  those  populous  abodes,  broken  now  and  then 
by  a  distant  shout  from  children's  voices,  or  the 
rattle  of  wheels  and  the  horn  of  the  coach-guard. 
It  is  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  short  twilight 
of  December  is  gathering  darkly  upon  the  city 
below,  over  which  a  light  cloudy  mist,  exhaled 
from  the  river  and  the  alluvial  swampy  lands  on 
either  side  of  it,  spread  slowly.  Dim  twinkling 
lights  appear  one  by  one  struggling  through  the 
mist,  and  gradually,  as  the  darkness  comes  on, 
the  town  is  mapped  out  by  the  glimmering  lumps, 
which  glitter  and  vanish  and  gHtter  again,  like 
the  sparks  of  a  dying  fire,  as  the  cold  east  wind 
drives  the  gathering  cloud  across  the  picture.  A 
thin  column  of  smoke  rises  from  the  cottage  chim- 
ney, and,  sheltered  by  the  neighbouring  wood, 
curls  upward  among  the  leafless  branches  which 
overhang  the  roof.  Now  the  light  of  a  single 
candle  shines  feebly  from  the  cottage  casement, 
and,  if  wc  look  within,  we  see  Martha  Darrel 
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sitting  busily  at  work  with  her  needle  by  the 
fireside.  She  is  clad  in  the  homeliest  garb;  a 
small  round  table,  a  couple  of  chairs,  a  corner 
cupboard,  and  a  white  deal  dresser,  upon  which 
a  few  blue  plates  and  cups  reflect  the  flickering 
flame  of  the  fire,  are  all  the  fiirniture  of  her  apart- 
ment. But  though  poverty  lowers  around  her, 
you  would  hardly  recognise  in  Martha  the  pallid, 
apprehensive,  and  spirit-broken  woman  whom  we 
saw  in  the  first  chapter  lost  in  moody  abstraction 
by  the  sea-shore.  Pensive  she  is  yet,  and  a  set- 
tled sorrow,  rooted  in  her  breast,  has  its  index  in 
her  countenance;  but  a  cheerful  hope  dwells 
beside  that  secret  sorrow,  and  ever  grows  brighter 
and  stronger  as  time,  the  benevolent  soother  of 
grief,  deadens  the  sense  and  the  memory  of 
wrong. 

We  left  Martha  and  llted  asleep  in  the  common 
stage- waggon,  under  the  protection  of  Jem  Jolter. 
The  boy  slept  sousdly  during  the  best  part  of  the 
day,  but  the  mother,  refreshed  by  a  brief  repose, 
awoke  after  a  few  hours,  and  entered  into  conver- 
sation with  her  fellow-travellers.  From  the  in- 
formation thus  obtained,  she  judged  that  it  would 
be  prudent  not  to  proceed  in  the  waggon  farther 
than  Bath,  where  she  conceived  it  would  be  easier 
to  procure  occupation  for  such  talents  as  she  pos- 
sessed than  at  Bristol ;  a  judgment  to  which  she 
was  perhaps  partly  impelled  by  an  inward  repug- 
nance, warning  her  from  approachiug  the  coast. 
She  had,  therefore,  alighted  at  Bath,  paying 
honest  Jem  Jolter  with  thanks — (he  would  take  no 
coin,  when  he  heard  she  had  no  friends  in  the 
place) — ^had  gratefully  accepted  the  proffered  hos- 
pitality of  her  travelling  companions  for  a  few 
days — and  had  hired  the  cottage  on  the  cliff-side, 
at  a  rent  according  with  her  humble  prospects. 
The  place  was  in  a  deserted  and  half-ruinous  con- 
dition, but  llted  had  wrought  early  and  late  in 
its  restoration,  and  long  before  the  cold  season 
drew  nigh  had  rendered  it  weather-proof  and 
comfortable.  The  waste-garden,  too,  though  but 
a  small  patch  of  the  shelving  hill- side,  had  been 
brought  into  cultivation  by  his  industry,  and  bore 
now  a  tolerable  crop  of  winter  vegetables,  from 
which  their  table  was  occasionally  supplied. 
Martha  found  little  difficulty  in  procuring  em- 
ployment for  her  needle,  and  though  her  earnings 
were  but  small,  they  sufficed,  with  rigid  economy, 
for  the  frugal  wants  of  the  paii* ;  and  they  were 
further  supplemented  at  times  by  the  gains  of 
llted,  who  found  occasional  employment  among 
the  market-gardeners  of  the  neighbourhood. 

The  approach  of  winter  had,  however,  put  an 
end  to  the  boy's  occupation  in  this  way,  but,  fer- 
tile in  resources,  he  had  recourse  to  various  expe- 
dients either  to  win  the  smallest  dole  by  his  labour, 
or,  when  that  was  impracticable,  to  aid  in  pro- 
viding for  their  common  wants  by  the  exercise  of 
his  ingenuity.  The  neighbouring  wood  swarmed 
with  a  convocation  of  spairows  and  small  birds,  who 
held  their  chattering  synods  of  an  afternoon  among 
the  greenless  boughs.  llted  climbed  in  the  morning 
to  their  favourite  resorts,  and,  placing  snares  in 
readiness  for  their  arrivaJ,  levied  many  a  dinner 
from  their  unsuspecting  tribes.    Then  he  roamed 


the  hills  around,  and  gathered  the  mantling  cresses 
from  the  little  rivulets  that  trickled  down  their 
sides,  and  carried  them  for  sale  to  the  gentry  in 
the  suburbs,  and  sometimes  into  the  city  itself — 
transferring  his  gains  to  his  mother,  and  consum- 
ing the  overplus  stock  with  her  at  their  own  table. 
He  wore  the  brown  smock-frock  and  basin  hat  of 
a  country  boy  —  and  the  weather  had  brouaed 
his  face  and  freckled  his  skin,  so  that  Martha  re- 
flected with  pleasure  that,  in  the  event  of  his 
encountering  any  of  his  former  acquaintances, 
there  would  be  little  chance  of  recognition.  The 
mother  and  son  never  suffered  want,  or  feared  to 
suffer  it — the  simplest  fare  sufficed  them,  and  a 
simple  trust  in  Providence,  to  whom  they  looked 
up  for  protection,  stood  them  in  more  stead  than 
a  hoard  of  wealth.  If  Maiiha  sighed  sometimes 
over  the  humble  circumstances  of  their  lot,  it  was 
on  her  boy*s  account,  who,  slxe  well  knew,  might 
lose,  from  want  of  education,  the  chance  of  rising 
in  the  worid ;  but  that  burden  too  she  laid  upon 
the  shoulders  of  Providence,  doing  at  the  same 
time  as  much  as  was  in  her  power  to  supply  a 
want  to  which  she  was  sensitively  alive.  What 
little  money  she  could  spare,  and  it  was  very  little, 
she  spent  in  the  purchase  of  a  few  second-hand 
volumes  from  the  bookstalls,  and  these  llted  read 
to  her  of  an  evening — ^varying  the  occupation  by 
pursuing  upon  a  slato  such  studies  as  he  had  com- 
menced at  school,  and  thus  maintaining,. if  not 
increasing,  his  little  stores  of  knowledge. 

The  garden-gate  creaks  without,  and  Martha 
looks  up  from  her  work  with  a  cheerful  smile,  as 
she  hears  the  footsteps  of  her  son,  and  llted, 
flushed  with  health  and  exercise,  bounds  into  the 
room.  "Famous  luck  to-day,  mother,  seven  and 
a  half  brace  of  game,  as  I'm  a  sportsman !  ten 
sparrows  and  five  yellow-hammers — these  yellow- 
l^mmers  are  ahuit  ss  big  as  snipes,  and  Wb, 
you  know,  are  game,  mother.  How  fat  the  rascals 
get  in  winter !  they'll  make  a  capital  dinner. 
Where's  the  bag  for  the  feathers  ?  I'll  pluck  'em 
in  no  time  " — and  llted  sits  down  to  the  task  of 
plucking  the  birds,  while  Martha,  laying  aside  her 
work,  sets  about  preparing  the  evening  meal  of 
bread,  water-cresses,  and  tea. 

"  I  hope  you  are  not  doing  wrong,  llted,  in 
killing  all  those  birds — ^I  have  been  thinldng  it  is 
possible  they  may  be  somebody's  property." 

*'  To  be  sure  they  are,  mother — ^they  are  your 
property — I  give  theni  to  you — ^I  circumvented 
them — isn't  that  a  fine  word,  mother  ?  I  circum- 
vented them  by  fraud  and  guile — that  made  them 
my  property ;  I  am  your  property,  and  so  they 
are  yours  too — and  I'U  help  you  to  eat  them." 

"  But,  if  they  belong  to  any  one  else,  you  have 
no  right  to  touch  them." 

"  That's  a  capital  joke — ^a  propei-ty  in  sparrows 
and  tom-tits — why,  mother,  I'm  told  that  so  fiir 
from  sparrows  being  private  property,  there  is 
positively  a  price  set  on  their  heads,  and  that  the 
iarmers  give  sixpence  a  dozen  for  them.  I  wiah 
I  knew  where  to  get  the  money  for  them,  that's 
all — wouldn't  I  decapitate  this  lot  pretty  quick. 
B.eally,  I  think  I  should  make  a  capital  poulterer, 
I've  plucked  three  already — I  wonder  how   I 
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8boTild  feel  with  a  goose  though.  Look  at  this 
fellow,  mother  !  why  he  ought  to  be  stuffed,  and 
roasted,  and  served  up  in  a  dish  with  bread  sauce. 
I  wonder  if  I  could  carve  him,  and  help  you  to  a 
slice  of  the  breast  or  the  Uver  wing." 

"  You    seem    quite  in  spirits,    boy  —  What 
makes  you  so  merry,  to-night  ?  '* 

"O,  I  don't  know  exactly — I've  had  such  a 
glorious  ramble  to-day,  in  the  frosty  air — ^and  seen 
such  queer  sights.    I  had  my  dinner  underground, 
where  I  wandered  about  almost  ia  the  dark  for 
near  an  hour ;  I  met  carts  and  waggons  plunging 
along  in  the  gloom,  and  came  every  now  and  then 
upon  groups  of  men  working  in  the  light  from  a  hole 
in  the  roof  above.     It  is  a  great  quarry,  miles  in 
extent,  where  they  saw  and  chop  the  stones  for 
building.     One  of  the  workmen  sent  me  out  to  a 
village  for  a  gallon  of  beer,  and  when  I  brought 
it  gave  me  some  to  drink,  and  so  then  I  pulled 
out  my  bread  and  cheese  and  had  my  dinner. 
When  I  lefb  them,  I  wandered  on  and  come  to  a 
wild  heath,  where  there  was  nothing  in  the  shape 
of  a  house  or  a  tree  to  be  seen,  look  which  way 
you  would — ^nothing  but  the  stunted  grass,  the 
straight  muddy  road,  and  the  white  clouds  in  the 
sky,  which  seemed  to  roll  along  the  ground.    Then 
there  came  along  the  road  a  whole  caravan  of 
jackasses,  every  one  of  them  starved  to  death's 
door  and  loaded  with  three  or  four  sacks  of  coals, 
such  as  they  sell  about  the  town  for  sixpence  a 
piece.     The  drivera   hailed  me,   and  put  some 
questions,  but  they  talked  worse  than  the  wag- 
goner who  brought  us  here,  and  I  couldn't  under- 
stand a  word  they  said.     They  abused  me  because 
I  didn't  reply,  and  I  was  forced  to  run  for  it  to 
escape  a  beating.  I  got  off  the  heath  and  came  down 
to  a  pretty  village  with  a  brook  running  through 
it — and  by  that  time,  as  the  sun  was  getting  low, 
I  thought  of  returning  to  look  after  my  snares — 
so  I  came  back  the  nearest  way  I  could,  and  found 
all  these  feUows  in  the  toils.     What's  more,  on 
the  way  home  I  stumbled  upon  a  famous  place 
for  water-cresses,  and  I  would  have  brought  a  lot 
with  me,  but  it  would  be  too  late  to  sell  them  to- 
day, and  they  will  be  better  gathered  in  the 
morning  for  sale  to-morrow.     I  intend  to  be  off  at 
six  o'clock  by  starlight,  before  you  get  up,  and  see 
what  I  can  do  with  them." 


With  such  artless  talk,  which  is  music  to  a 
mother's  ear,  the  boy  laboured  on  at  his  task,  and 
that  accomplished  and  followed  by  a  hasty  ablu- 
tion, sat  down  to  his  repast.  Wlien  it  was  ended, 
Martha  resumed  her  work,  and  Ilted,  reaching  an 
old  volume  from  the  cupboard,  an  odd  one  of 
Shakspeare,  bought  for  a  few  pence,  resumed 
the  lecture  of  "  Henry  the  Fourth  "  at  the  place 
where  he  had  left  off  the  night  before.  If  he  had 
not  the  keen  eye  of  a  commentator  for  the  more 
occult  beauties  of  his  author,  he  had  what  is  far 
better  for  the  reader,  an  impressible  imagination 
and  a  lively  sense  of  the  naturcd  and  the  humour- 
ous. He  laughed  a  great  deal  too  often,  and  too 
much,  perhaps,  but  with  a  relish  and  a  heartiness, 
with  which  full-grown  men  rarely  laugh — ^and 
Martha  laughed  too,  she  couldn't  help  it — the  boy 
enjoyed  the  book  so  much.  And  so  the  hours 
passed  away  till  the  bell  from  the  tower  of  the  old 
Abbey  tolled  out  ten,  and  Martha  finished  her  day's 
work,  and,  with  a  parting  kiss  and  benediction, 
mother  and  son  retired  to  rest. 

And  grim  Care,  that  scowled  above  the  couch  of 
Bagshawc,  ready  to  fang  his  vitals  the  instant  he 
woke  to  consciousness  «rfter  the  convivial  revel  of 
the  past  night — and  Avarice,  the  demon  of  Ben- 
lazar's  den,  who  wrought  incessant  myths  of 
golden  rapine  in  his  scheming  brain,  whether 
sleeping  or  awake  —  and  Tear,  that  nestled 
affiighted  in  the  fluttering  heart  of  Sidle's  timor- 
ous spouse — and  Ambition,  that  spurred  poor 
Lawson  hard  against  the  sharp  pricks  of  poverty 
— and  swilling  Intemperance  and  Gluttony,  that 
gobbled  up  the  soul  of  Thoroughbrass,  and  swelled 
his  body  to  a  shapeless  mass — and  sleek  Hypo- 
crisy, that  shed  around  the  unctuous  Sneaks  the 
odour  of  sanctity — and  Fraud,  the  lawyer's  coun- 
sellor and  friend,  that  served  him  instead  of  a 
conscience : — all  these  ministering  spirits,  without 
whose  aid  we  poor  humans  cut  such  a  sorry  figure 
in  the  race  of  competition  with  our  fellows,  forgot 
to  look  in  at  the  cottage  on  the  cliff  side,  and 
never  made  a  single  call  upon  the  widowed  wife 
and  the  fatherless  boy.  How  is  it  possible  that 
they  can  ever  get  on  without  them  ? 

(To  he  continued.) 
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LoH&FBixow's  "Evangeline,"  three  different  trans- 
lations of  Gothe's  "Herman  and  Dorothea,"  and 
one  of  Voes's  less  known,  but  not  less  beautiful, 
"  Louise,"  all  published  within  these  few  years, 
in  hexameter  verse,  together  with  the  fact  that 
quotations  from  Homer  are  not  seldom  given  in 
this  measure  now,  show  that  it  is  making  sure 
though  silent  progress,  notwithstanding  the  op- 
position it  has  met  with  firom  a  certain  class  of 


critics.  In  the  present  article  we  purpose  entering 
on  the  subject  more  at  large  than  we  have  hitherto 
done,  and  will  endeavour  to  assist  our  readers  in 
deciding  whether  the  measure  is  likely  to  be  in- 
corporated into  our  language,  or  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  mere  literary  curiosity  that  may  amuse  for  a 
time,  and  then  pass  away  and  be  forgotten.  Our 
classical  readers  must  bear  with  us  while,  for  tlie 
sake  of  the  general  reader,  we  define  what  hex- 
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ameter  verse  is.  The  measure  was  invented  by 
the  Greeks,  &nd  is  that  in  which  Homer  and  Virgil 
wrote,  and  consists  of  lines  formed  of  six  poetical 
feet,  each  foot  containing  either  one  long  syllable 
and  two  short,  called  a  dactyl,  or  two  long  syllables, 
called  a  spondee.  The  first  four  feet  of  a  line 
may  be  either  dactyls  or  spondees,  as  the  poet 
chooses,  the  fifth  foot  must  be  a  dactyl,  and  the 
sixth  a  spondee ;  but  as  the  voice  naturally  rests 
on  the  last  syllable  of  a  line,  a  trochee,  which  is 
a  poetical  foot  consisting  of  one  long  and  one 
short  syllable,  was  allowed  to  be  used  in  the  sixth 
foot  instead  of  a  spondee.  It  is  also  to  be  observed 
that  Virgil  occasionally,  and  Homer  more  fre- 
quently, take  the  liberty  of  using  a  spondee  in  the 
fifth  foot ;  but  this  is  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule,  and  such  lines  are  called  spondaic  lines. 
Our  readers  will  thus  see  that  the  longness  or 
shortness  of  a  syllable,  which  was  termed  "  quan- 
tity," but  the  nature  of  which  it  is  not  necessary 
to  enter  upon  here,  formed  the  basis  of  Greek  and 
Latin  verse. 

In  introducing  this  measure  into  the  English 
language,  the  first  difficulty  which  presents  itself 
is,  that  the  element  of  Greek  and  Latin  verse, 
"quantity,"  holds  quite  a  secondary  place  in 
our  language.  It  is  true  that  vowels  have 
both  the  long  and  the  short  sound  with  us, 
as  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  but 
the  distinction  is  so  little  attended  to  that 
the  difference  of  sound  cannot  be  considered 
as  forming  an  element  of  our  poetry.  But  this 
difficulty,  of  the  classical  "quantity,"  being  so 
little  recognised  in  our  language,  is  not  so  im- 
portant as  it  at  first  sight  appears,  for  the  place 
of  "quantity"  is  supplied  by  that  of  "  accent," 
an  accented  syllabic  supplying  the  place  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  long  syllable,  and  an  unaccented 
one  the  place  of  a  short  syllable.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, the  word  "  quantity,"  forms  an  English 
dactyl,  the  first  syllable  being  accented,  repre- 
senting the  Greek  and  Latin  long  syllable ;  the 
other  syllables  being  unaccented,  representing 
the  short ;  the  word  "  trochee  "  forms  an  English 
trochee,  the  first  syllable  being  accented,  and 
the  second  unaccented.  That  the  substitution 
of  "accent"  for  "quantity"  is  not  a  valid  ob- 
jection to  the  introduction  of  hexameter  verse 
into  our  language  is  obvious,  from  the  fact  that 
in  our  iambic  verse,  also  taken  from  the  Greek, 
we  have  disregarded  the  clement  of  "quan- 
tity," and  substituted  "  accent "  in  its  stead. 
The  attempts  to  introduce  the  measure  into  our 
language,  have,  till  recently,  been  very  unsuc- 
cessful, but  this  may  not  arise  from  its  being 
unsuited  to  the  genius  of  our  language,  but  fi:x)m 
the  erroneous  opinion  which  prevailed  that  the 
classical  rules  of  prosody,  more  particukrly  that 
which  is  known  as  the  rule  of  position,  ought 
to  be  attended  to  in  English.  Now  it  must  be 
apparent  to  every  one  that  to  attempt  to  apply 
rules  which  have  reference  to  "quantity"  to  a 
language  in  which  it  holds  but  a  secondary  place, 
was  a  fatal  mistake.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and 
Spenser  attempted  to  introduce  the  measure,  sub- 
ject to  the  rules  of  Greek  and  Latin  prosody, 


but  failed  in  their  efforts,  producing  only  a  jargon, 
which  was  neither  poetry  nor  prose  ;  such  as 
the  following  lines : — 

0  glittering  miseries  of  man,  if  this  be  the  fortune 

Of  tliose  fortune  lulls ;  so  small  rest  rests  in  a  kingdom, 

What  marvel  though  a  prince  transform  himself  to  a 

pastor? 
Come  from  marble  bowers,  many  times  the  gay  harbour 

of  anguish, 
Unto  a  silly  caban,  though  weak,  yet  stronger  against 

woes. 

These  lines  might  have  been  poetry  to  a  Greek 
or  Boman  eye,  but  no  one  who  knows  anything 
of  the  pronunciation  of  the  words  oould  for  a 
moment  tolerate  them.  We  do  not  know  how 
the  Greeks  read  their  poetry,  nor,  indeed,  how 
they  pronounced  the  different  words,  but  unless 
they  varied  the  sound  of  a  vowel  according  to 
its  position,  as  being  followed  by  one  consonant 
or  two,  or  laid  greater  emphasis  on  the  syllable, 
it  must  be  obvious  that  their  rule  of  position  had 
reference  to  the  eye  and  not  the  ear.  As  writing 
is  merely  a  sign  representing  sound,  this  is 
hardly  to  be  supposed ;  and  as  it  is  well  known 
that  they  accented  their  prose,  can  it  be  imagined 
that  they  did  not  accent  their  poetry  also  ?  To 
illustrate  what  we  mean,  we  shaU  suppose  "man," 
"beast,"  "angel,"  three  Greek  words.  If  the 
word  "man,"  were  followed  by  "angel,"  the 
"a"  in  "man"  would  have  the  short  sound, 
being  followed  by  one  consonant,  and  would  be 
counted  a  short  syllable;  but  if  "man"  were 
followed  by  "beast,"  the  "a"  in  "man"  would 
have  the  long  sound,  being  followed  by  two  con- 
sonants. 

Xo  doubt  in  the  hurry  of  reading,  or  from 
careless  and  incorrect  pronunciation,  these  dis- 
tinctions would  not  always  be  strictly  attended 
to ;  but  this  must  have  been,  at  least,  the  theoiy 
of  Greek  pronunciation.  This  being  the  case, 
it  was  perfectly  proper  and  natural  that  a  par- 
ticular syllable  in  the  classical  languages  should 
be  long  or  short  according  to  the  position  of  its 
vowel,  as  being  followed  by  one  or  two  consonants, 
seeing  the  syllable  was  either  differently  pro- 
nounced, or  had  greater  emphasis  laid  upon  it ; 
but  as  this  is  not  the  case  in  the  English  language, 
the  word  "  man"  having  the  same  sound  whether 
followed  by  ** angel"  or  "beast,"  it  does  appear 
the  very  height  of  absurdity  to  consider  it  short 
in  the  one  case  and  long  in  the  other ;  and  this, 
too,  only  in  hexameter  verse  ! 

We  conceive  it  was  this  erroneous  principle, 
viz.,  of  appljdng  the  rules  of  Greek  and  Latin 
prosody  to  our  language,  whether  in  accordance 
with  the  genius  of  the  language  or  not,  which 
the  first  writers  of  hexameter  verses  adopted,  that 
prevented  it  from  being  introduced  long  ago. 
Had  they  disregarded  the  classical  rules  of  pro- 
sody, when  not  in  accordance  with  the  genius  of 
the  language,  and  adopted  accented  or  emphatic 
syllables,  as  the  representatives  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  long  syllables,  and  unaccented  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  short  syllables,  we  feel  certain 
that  the  measure  would  have  at  once  become 
popular.     We    have    made    many   experiments 
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among  lovers  of  poetry,  but  who  know  nothing 
of  prosody,  and  have  invariably  found  that 
hexameter  verse,  when  written  on  principles 
which  accord  witii  the  genius  of  the  language,  is 
either  a  favourite  measure  at  first,  or  becomes  so 
whenever  the  ear  is  habituated  to  it.  In  con- 
firmation of  this  opinion,  that  the  measure  would 
have  become  popular  if  it  had  been  introduced  on 
the  principles  to  wliich  we  are  advocating,  we 
have  only  to  turn  to  Germany,  where  it  was  in- 
troduced upon  these  principles,  and  at  once  became 
popular.  Now  the  German  language  is  exactly 
the  same  as  the  English  as  regards  its  suitableness 
for  hexameter  verse ;  and,  indeed,  Coleridge  was 
of  opinion  that  the  English  language  was  the 
better  adapted  for  it  of  the  two ;  and  no  doubt,  in 
some  respects,  it  is  so. 

We  may  also  observe  that  the  measure  is  a 
favourite  one  in  Danish,  Swedish,  and  Einlandish, 
all  which  languages  are  akin  to  the  English  as 
regards  their  suitableness  to  the  measure,  and  in 
all  of  these,  as  well  as  in  the  German,  the  ele- 
ment "  quantity"  has  been  disregarded. 

AU  that  is  wanted,  we  conceive,  for  the  incor- 
poration of  hexameter  verse  into  the  English 
language,  is  to  ascertain  what  modifications  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  rules  of  prosody  are  necessary, 
and  that  these  should  be  attended  to :  so  that 
writers  should  compose  on  one  general  principle, 
and  readers  know  what  they  have  to  expect,  and 
not  be  left,  as  at  present,  to  make  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  each  particular  author's  style 
before  being  able  to  find  harmony  in  his  numbers. 

In  order  to  facilitate  so  desirable  an  object,  we 
shall  now  state  some  rules  which  we  think  have 
not  been  sufficiently  attended  to,  even  by  some  of 
our  most  distinguished  writers  of  hexameters. 
And  here  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  from  a 
letter  of  Gothe's,  written  fix)m  Ilome  while  he 
was  anxiously  studying  the  subject,  in  preparing 
himself  for  Avriting  his  **  Herman  and  Dorothea  j'* 
for  the  rules  which  apply  to  the  German  language 
apply  equally  to  the  English.     He  writes  tlius : — 

Rome,  10th  Jan.,  1787. 
It  is  somewhat  singular  that  in  our  language  we  have 
but  very  few  syllables  which  are  decidedly  long  or  short. 
"With  aU  the  others  one  proceeds  as  taste  or  caprice  may 
dictate.  Now  Moritz,  after  much  thought,  has  hit  upon 
the  idea  that  there  is  a  certain  order  of  rank  among  our 
srllables,  and  that  the  one  which  in  sense  is  more  em- 
phatic is  long  as  compared  with  the  less  significant,  and 
makes  the  latter  shoil ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  does, 
in  its  turn,  become  short,  whenever  it  comes  into  the 
neighbourhood  of  another  which  possesses  greater 
weight  and  emphasis  than  itself.  Here,  then,  is  at  least 
a  rule  to  go  by  ;  and  even  though  it  does  not  detennine 
the  whole  matter,  still  it  opens  out  a  path  by  which  one 
may  hope  to  get  a  little  further.  I  have  often  allowed 
myself  to  be  influenced  by  this  rule,  and  generally  have 
found  my  ear  agreeing  with  it. 

The  rule  here  indicated  ought  to  be  carefully 
attended  to  in  the  case  of  monosyllables ;  and  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  tho  monosyllables  forms  the  great  diffi- 
culty of  writing  harmonious  hexameters  in  the 
English  language.  In  regard  to  the  polysyllables, 
as  already  stated,  the  accented  syllable  must  be 
the  representative  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  long, 


and  the  unaccented  of  the  short.  But  here  an 
exception  may  be  made  in  cases  of  unimportant 
words,  the  accented  syllables  of  which  may  be 
considered  short  also ;  yet  we  would  only  fidlow 
this  as  an  exception  to  a  general  rule.  Eut  the 
most  important  rule  of  all  is,  that  the  lines  must 
not  ouly  scan  as  the  writer  intended  they  should, 
but  must  not  by  any  possibility  scan  so  far  m  the  line 
in  any  other  way ;  so  that  when  read  in  a  natural 
manner,  they  may  fall  without  effort  into  hexa- 
meter feet.  It  is  inattention  to  this  most  impor- 
tant rule  which  has  disgusted  so  many  readers 
with  English  hexameters.  A  person  begins  and 
reads  a  line  in  a  particular  way,  but  when  he  has 
got  the  length  of  the  third  or  fourth  foot  he  finds 
himself  abruptly  brought  to  a  stand,  finding  it  im- 
possible by  any  rules  of  prosody  to  connect  the 
succeeding  foot  with  the  last :  he  has,  therefore, 
to  begin  the  line  again,  and  endeayour  to  hit  upon 
the  scanning  which  the  author  intended.  To 
illustrate  what  we  mean,  we  shall  give  an  ex- 
ample. In  Bunsen's  *' Egypt"  there  are  a  few 
beautiful  dedicatory  lines  to  Niebuhr,  written 
in  hexameter  and  pentameter  verse.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  first  hexameter : — 

Great  was  what  thou  tli>lst  abolish  ;  but  greater  what 
thou  hast  erected. 

Now  considering  that  "what"  is  a  very  impor- 
tant word  here,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  many 
writers  of  English  hexameters  would  make  "  great 
was,"  a  foot  of  itself,  most  readers  would  read 
this  line  [so  far  thus :  Great  was  |  what  thou 
dtdst;  I  but  having  got  thus  far,  knowing  that 
"abolish"  could  not,  by  any  possibility,  form  the 
next  foot,  they  would  have  to  begin  again,  and 
read  the  line  as  the  author  intended,  which  was 
thus :  "  Great  was  what  |  thou  didst  S,  |  bolish ; 
biit  I  greater  wh?it  |  thou  hast  fi  |  rected.  This 
line  might  have  been  easily  written  so  that  there 
could  be  no  possibility  of  mistaking  the  scanning 
intended  by  the  writer. 

It  has  been  objected  to  English  hexameter 
verse  that  whereas  in  Greek  and  Latin  every  syl- 
lable is  always  either  long  or  short  in  the  same 
particular  situation,  in  English  it  is  sometimes 
long,  and  sometimes  short,  in  the  same  circum- 
stances. But,  it  may  be  asked,  is  this  really  an 
objection  ?  We  think  it  is  not.  The  genius  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  required  that  a 
vowel  naturally  short  should  become  long  by  posi- 
tion ;  the  genius  of  the  English  language  does 
not  require  this,  but  it  requires  that  a  particular 
word  should  be  considered  long  or  short  according 
as  it  is  emphatic  or  not  emphatic ;  and  this  change 
has  been  rendered  necessary  from  the  ^ptroduction 
of  accent  into  the  modem  languages  in  the  place 
of  quantity.  This  is  not  an  objection,  it  is  only 
a  diiference.  But  the  opponents  of  the  measure 
make  too  much  of  this.  They  say  they  find  a 
syllable  sometimes  long,  and  sometimes  short,  in 
exactly  the  same  cii'cumstances ;  for  example,  the 
last  syllable  of  "  Louisa,"  in  the  two  following 
lines : — 

Spoke  thus,  |  whereda  Lou  |  isa  be  |  g&n  thus  |  drc, 
Fastened  L^u  |  isii's  |  nut-brown   |   hair,  Sic, 
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But  this  is  not  a  fair  statement  of  the  case.  The 
syllable  is  short  in  both  eases,  but  in  the  one 
case  it  forms  the  second  syllable  of  a  dactyl,  and 
in  the  other  the  second  syllable  of  a  trochee; 
and  in  the  line  in  which  it  is  used  in  the  last 
way,  a  trochee  has  been  used  instead  of  a  spondee. 
And  this  naturally  leads  us  to  discuss  the  question 
as  to  whether  a  trochee  should  ever  be  allowed 
to  be  used  except  at  the  end  of  the  line,  as  was 
tlie  rule  in  the  classical  languages.  As  the 
Greeks  and  Eomans  only  allowed  the  trochee  at 
the  end  of  the  line,  it  seems  desirable  that  we 
should  adopt  the  same  rule,  unless  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  genius  of  the  English  language 
which  requires  that  it  should  form  an  exception. 
Kow,  witli  the  example  of  Longfellow  before  us, 
who  makes  an  indiscriminate  use  of  the  trochee 
with  the  spondee,  we  would  not  wish  to  be  dog- 
matical in  repudiating  it,  except  as  an  exception 
to  a  general  rule ;  yet  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  too  frequent  use  of  it  gives  a  prosaic  sound 
to  the  verses,  and  lessens  the  resemblance  to  the 
classic  models.  "We  allow  that  it  facilitates  the 
writing  of  hexameter  verse,  and  that  a  line  often 
reads  equally  well  with  a  trochee  in  the  body 
of  it  as  with  a  spondee,  but  then  the  same  may 
be  said  of  a  Greek  or  Latin  line,  notwithstanding 
that  it  was  never  allowed.  Besides,  an  ear 
which  is  accustomed  to  hexameter  verse  will, 
in  many  cases,  when  a  trochee  occurs  in  the  body 
of  the  line,  give  to  its  short  syllable  an  undue 
emphasis,  l^or  example,  in  the  oft  quoted  beau- 
tiful accidental  hexameter  line — 

"Why  do  the  heathen  ragei  and  the  people  imagine  n 
vaiu  thing  ? 

a  person  accustomed  to  read  hexameter  verse, 
will  lay  more  emphasis  on  the  **en"  in  "heathen" 
than  is  natural,  so  as  to  make  it  sound  like  a 
spondee.  As  an  hexameter  line  it  would  have 
been  much  better  had  it  been  written  thus — 

Why  do  the  heathen  exalt,  and  the  people  imagine  a 
vain  thing  ? 

If  the  trochee  is  to  be  excluded,  no  doubt  the 
verses  will  run  more  on  dactyls  than  the  Greek 
and  Latin,  which  the  opponents  of  the  measure 
maintain  is  an  objection.  But  the  question  again 
occurs,  is  it  really  an  objection  }  We  think  it 
is  not,  provided  the  writer  is  skilful  in  his  art, 
and  knows  how  to  break  the  monotony  of  his 
numbers,  by  watching  his  opportunity,  and  throw- 
ing into  some  lines  several  successivo  spondees, 


and  using  an  occasional  spondaic  line.  Besides, 
the  dactyl  is  held  to  be  the  characteristic  foot  of 
hexameter  verse,  and  hence  the  name  '*  dactylic 
hexameter;''  and  there  is  strong  ground  for  sup- 
posing that  originally  only  dactyls  were  allowed 
to  be  used.  It  is  however  clear  that  a  trochee 
must  occasionally  be  allowed  in  English  hexa- 
meters, but  wo  are  of  opinion  that  this  should 
only  be  as  an  exception  to  a  general  rule,  just 
as  &e  Greeks  and  Bomans  occasionally  made  use 
of  a  spondaic  line. 

AVe  cannot  conclude  witliout  saying  a  few 
words  regarding  the  opposers  of  hexameter  verse. 
They  are  not  the  lovers  of  poetry  generally,  as 
we  have  already  said.  If  the  controversy  were 
to  be  settled  by  the  "vox  populi,"  we  should 
unhesitatingly  appeal  to  it.  They  consist  of  two 
classes.  First,  real  scholars,  who  are  thorouglily 
masters  of  the  classic  models,  but  who,  in  their 
veneration  for  Homer  and  Virgil,  cannot  allow 
of  any,  even  the  slightest,  deviation  fix)m  the 
rules  which  guided  them  in  the  composition  of 
their  immortal  poems.  We  cannot  but  respect 
even  the  prejudices  of  such  men,  but  we  would 
wish  them  to  reconsider  the  question,  and  allow 
us  to  class  them  on  our  side,  along  with  men  of 
similar  attainments  with  themselves,  with  John 
Gibson  Lockhart,  Hawtrey,  the  distinguished 
Provost  of  Eton,  Dr.  Whewell,  Sir  John  llei*8chel, 
and  Archdesicon  Hare.  Second,  and  these  are 
the  only  active  opponents,  a  class  of  individuals 
who  have  a  smattering  of  Latin,  and  consequently 
an  acquaintance  with  hexameter  verse,  and 
who,  priding  themselves  upon  their  acquisition, 
wish  to  keep  those  at  arm's  length  who  have 
been  less  fortunate,  and  would  fain  persuade 
them  that  there  is  something  mysterious  in  the 
measure,  which  can  only  be  imderstood  and  ap- 
preciated by  those  who  have  got  the  key  with 
which  to  unlock  the  door  and  enter  the  sacred 
temple.  We  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  tliis 
class  of  critics,  in  their  unwillingness  to  give  up 
what  they  consider  their  distinctive  attainment, 
deceive  themselves ;  yet  some  there  are  who 
knowingly  deceive  others,  and  do  not  scruple 
"a  rousing  whud  at  times  to  bend,"  to  enable 
them  to  preserve  their  position. 

We  shall  conclude  this  article  with  a  specimen 
of  hexameter  verse,  written  on  the  principles  we 
have  been  advocating.  It  is  a  translation  of 
part  of  the  second  canto  of  a  poem  entitled 
"Hannah  and  her  Chickens/'  from  the  German 
of  A.  G.  Eberhard  :— 


CAXTO  II. 
THE    CONFESSION. 

Hanvah,  her  eyes  having  dried,  and  composure  regained,  to  the  parlour 
Quickly  returned,  but  in  vain  looked  round  to  discover  her  playmate : 
Wishing  to  follow,  she  learned  it  was  now  too  late  to  o'ertake  her. 
"  This  you  have  got  by  your  own  ill-timed  inappropriate  weeping," 
Martha  exclaimed :  "  Yea,  had  tliey  been  t^ars  of  delight  you  were  shedding, 
Never  in  this  way  would  you  have  fled,  and  affronted  yourself  so." 

"Oh  dear ! "  Hannah  replied,  "the  delightful,  enjoyable  momenta 
Which  from  my  longed-for  friend's  now  happy  return  I  expected, 
How  they've  been  nipped  in  the  bud,  cut  short,  and  destroyed  in  an  instant  I 
Do  what  I  could,  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  control  my  emotion. 
And  yoU}  yourself)  did  allow  I  had  too  good  reason  for  weeping, 
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Since  1  had  lost  both  father  and  brother,  and  tiials  besides  had." 

"  Truly,  I  saiJ  all  that,"  soon  Martha  with  earnestness  answered, 
"  But  I'm  afraid  some  other  distress  was  the  cause  of  thy  weeping. 
Now  that  we  here  are  alone,  dear  Hannah,  with  nobody  near  us, 
Open  thy  heart  unto  me,  to  thyself  too,  open  it  freely. 
What  brought  tears  to  thy  eyes,  into  thine  so  rarely  beclouded  ? 
Was  it  not  witnessing  Antoinette's  full  joy  with  her  lover  ? 
"Was  it  not  hearing  me  Gotthold  praise,  that  occasioned  thy  flying  ?'• 

Struck  with  astonishment,  neither  a  "yes"  nor  a  "no,"  to  her  mother 
Hannah  could  answer,  but  stood  quite  mute,  like  a  statue  of  marble. 
But  though  closed  were  her  lips,  her  confused  looks  plainly  enough  spoke, 
Even  if  these  had  been  silent,  her  deep-drawn  breath  had  betrayed  her, 
So  clearly  had  shown  that  the  words  just  spoken  by  Martha  had  touched  her ; 
And  they  a  violent  storm  ere  long  in  her  bosom  excited ; 
Trembled  her  limbs  all  over,  and  quivered  her  lips  with  emotion, 
And  in  the  arms  of  her  mother  she  sank,  spread  out  to  embrace  her, 
Where,  in  a  torrent  of  tears,  she  disburdened  her  heart  of  its  sorrows. 

Though  the  confession  was  thus  now  made  of  the  heart's  deep  secret, 
Martha  conceived  some  frank  conversation  thereon  might  be  useful ; 
So  what  long  she  intended,  but  put  off  daily  and  hourly. 
Till  of  itself  an  occasion  convenient  and  suitable  offered, 
Now  she  began,  to  her  daughter  at  length  thus  cordially  speaking  : 
"Too  long  silence  you've  cherished,  perhaps  too  long  I  myself  have. 
Since  my  experienced  eye  saw  clearly  thy  heart  was  afflicted. 
Now  with  a  bashful  delight,  now  suddenly  clouded  with  sorrow ; 
For  Id  the  innocent  heart  it  is  thus  Love  shows  he  is  working. 
Scared  at  his  own  sweet  shadow,  unconscious  as  yet  of  existence; 
Soon  into  ecstacy  brought,  and  as  soon  in  despondency  sinking. 
Should  I  upbraid  thee  for  thy  long  maidenly  coyness  and  silence, 
I  should  require  no  more  to  remember  my  own  youth's  feelings ; 
Kay,  it  would  Him  be  upbraiding,  who  formed  us  with  all  our  affections. 
But  when  a  heart  is  consuming  itself  unseen  with  its  sorrows 
Much  it  requires  from  a  loving  and  kind  heart  comfort  and  solace ; 
Yes,  yes,  truly,  and  where  is  the  heart  to  compare  with  a  mother's  ? 
Where  is  the  heai*t  like  hers  for  aftection  sincere  and  unchanging  ? 
Therefore,  tliy  hopes  and  thy  fears  no  longer  conceal  from  thy  mother ; 
Tell  to  thy  best  friend,  Hannah,  thy  mother,  the  thoughts  that  disturb  thee ; 
Tell  me  thy  griefs,  tell  all  that  has  passed  between  thee  and  the  pastor." 

Trembling,  and  turning  at  once  dead  pale,  and  as  suddenly  blushing. 
Pale  and  vermilion-coloured  by  turns,  stood  Hannah,  unable 
Either  to  speak  or  to  breathe  while  trying  to  answer  lier  mother. 

*'  Scarcely  myself  know  all  that  I  feel,  or  the  things  that  have  happened," 
Said  she  at  last  with  a  tremulous  voice,  on  again  being  questioned ; 
Kor,  till  leaning  awhile  on  the  breast  of  her  tenderest  mother, 
Could  she  sufficient  composure  regain  to  reply  to  her  questions. 

''  Much  I'm  to  blame,  and  anxiety  great  I  have  had,"  she  at  last  said, 
<*  That  to  confess  all  freely,  and  tell  what  happened,  I  dared  not ; 
First  now  this  day  can  I  unburden  my  heart  of  its  secret, 
First,  now,  mother,  thou  givest  me  courage  to  open  confession. 
Truly,  my  weeping  was  not  for  the  dead,  no,  only  for  Gotthold ; 
They  are  in  Heaven,  and  claim  now  only  a  pious  remembrance : 
Tears  of  regret,  all  tears  of  distressing,  disheartening  sorrow. 
These  to  the  living  belong,  and  to  Gotthold  mine  were  devoted. 
Speak  not  of  love,  dear  mother !  I  don't  know  what  is  it's  meaning ; 
Even  the  name  brings  often  a  blush  to  my  cheek,  and  disturbs  me. 
Laura,  the  factor's  daughter,  I  mean,  she  speaks  of  it  often, 
Boldly,  and  quite  unabashed  in  the  circle  of  maidens  and  young  men. 
But  in  her  ways  much  truly  unmaidenly  often  I  witness ; 
Only  in  Gotthold's  presence  she  puts  on  womanly  coyness. 
Modesty  always  affecting,  though  foreign,  in  truth,  to  her  nature. 
Plainly  deceived  he  has  been,  no  doubt,  for  he  trusts  her  entirely. 
And  he,  perhaps,  may  have  her  as  his  life's  companion  selected, 
For  she's  already  considered  his  chosen,  by  some  his  betrothed  named." 

Hannah,  with  grief  overcome,  while  these  words  tremblingly  speaking, 
Sank  on  the  breast  of  her  mother,  who  did  what  she  could  to  console  her; 
But  with  a  maidenly  pride  she  rejected,  as  needless,  the  comfort 
Which  by  her  mother  was  offered,  and  almost  offended,  replied  tlius : 
**  Mother,  although  I  have  spoken  iivith  freedom,  yet  do  not  mistake  me, 
Nor  the  occasion  of  all  my  distress  misinterpret  in  this  way ; 
Calmly  the  maid,  I  myself  could  accompany  now  to  the  altar. 
Whom  he  had  chosen  for  bride,  whether  low  or  exalted  in  station. 
If  she  were  pious  and  good,  and  in  conduct  was  perfectly  upright ; 
If  I  were  only  assured  she  was  really  worthy  of  Gotthold. 
Laura,  indeed ;  no,  never !  with  her  he  could  never  be  happy, 
She  is  so  totally  diffrent  from  him,  bent  only  on  shining." 

Here  the  discreet  kind  Martha,  her  daughter's  account  interrupted ; 
"  How  dost  thou  kaow  that  her  shining  is  not  just  what  he  admires  most  ? 
Things  which  to  some  no  pleasure  impart,  are  attractive  to  others, 
And  'tis  the  glitter  and  show  of  the  world  that  captivates  most  men,'* 
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And  so  on. 


"  No,  no,"  Hannah  exclaimed,  "  quite  diflferent,  truly,  is  Gotthold ; 
Mother,  believe  me,  'tis  so,  fur  better  than  others  I  know  it! 
Wonder  you  need  not,  and  scold  me  you  must  not!     I'll  eveiything  tell  you, 
Just  as  it  happened,  by  chance,  I  assure  you,  without  my  contriving." 


J.  C. 


CONFESSION;    OR,    THE    LAW    OF    ACOUSTICS. 


The  preparations  had  been  made  for  a  grand  fes- 
tival in  the  Church  of  the  Magdalen,  at  Girgenti, 
and,  according  to  the  usage  on  such  occasions,  the 
whole  interior  was  decorated  with  flowers  and 
tapestry.  The  workmen  had  quitted  the  sacred 
edifice  in  a  body  at  mid-day ;  and,  throughout, 
reigned  that  solemn  and  peculiar  stillness  which, 
in  the  temples  of  the  Catholic  faith,  is  felt  to 
exercise  an  influence  the  most  edifying  and 
sublime. 

Two  gentlemen  paced  to  and  fro  in  the  long 
aisle  which  skirts  the  north  side  of  the  building ; 
they  were  conversing  in  subdued  tones,  and  seemed 
to  regard  the  cool  shady  church  as  being  well 
adapted  for  the  purposes  of  a  public  promenade. 
One  of  them,  who  might  be  of  the  age  of  about 
fifty,  was  of  robust  frame,  tall,  and  strongly 
built,  with  a  countenance  thoughtful  and  some- 
what stern,  but  in  which  no  single  passion  seemed 
to  have  left  a  trace.  The  other,  of  slender  figure, 
and  in  the  first  bloom  of  manhood,  whose  hand- 
some features  were  characterised  by  an  expression 
the  most  intellectual  and  refined,  turned  his  dark 
and  almost  feminine  eyes  with  an  earnest  glance 
in  every  direction,  as  if  he  had  something  of 
especial  interest  to  communicate.  It  was  the 
architect  who  had  designed  and  superintended  the 
decorations  for  the  fHe  of  the  ensuing  day.  He 
had  but  recently  completed  his  studies  at  Rome. 
His  name  was  Giulio  Balzetti.  On  a  sudden  the 
younger  man  stood  still.  **  Marquis,"  he  said,  in 
that  confidential  tone  which  is  used  in  addressing 
a  person  with  whom  one  is  in  habits  of  daily  in- 
tercourse— **  I  will  impart  to  you — half  in  jest — 
a  secret  which,  I  believe,  is  known  to  no  human 
being  except  myself.  You  have,  perhaps,  heard 
of  the  strange  tricks  which  are  sometimes  played 
upon  builders  by  that  law  of  nature  which  regu- 
lates the  transmission  of  sounds,  and  which  mo- 
dem science  has  denominated  *  Acoustics '  — 
played  upon  us,  indeed,  when  we  have  the  least 
reason  to  expect  or  deserve  them.  Through  an 
every-day  occurrence — by  the  merest  accident — I 
was  lately  made  acquainted  with  the  singular 
fact  that  from  this  spot,  on  the  very  slab  of  white 
marble  on  which  we  are  standing,  the  slightest 
whisper  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  aisle — I 
mean  in  the  last  of  the  confessional  boxes  which 
you  see,  is  distinctly  audible — though  a  person 
stationed  on  any  other  part  of  the  intervening 
ground — ^how  near  soever  to  the  place  whence  the 
sounds  proceeded — ^would  not  be  able  to  catch  a 
single  word.  Remain  where  you  are  for  a  few 
minutes,  while  I  proceed  to  the  confessional  which 


I  have  indicated — and  you  will  indeed  be  wonder- 
struck  by  this  extraordinary  fi^ak  of  Nature." 

The  architect  hastened  away ;  but  he  had  not 
proceeded  many  paces,  when  the  Marquis  heard  a 
significant  whisper — the  purport  of  which  sufficed 
in  an  instant  to  agitate  his  whole  frame  with  the 
most  fearfid  emotions.  He  stood  transfixed  to 
the  ground,  as  though  he  had  been  touched  by  a 
wand  of  enchantment — his  features  pale  and  rigid 
as  the  marble ;  wliile  the  extreme  of  attentiveness 
portrayed  in  his  ordinarily  tranquil  visage  betokened 
that  some  tidings  of  awful  import  were  falling 
upon  his  ears.  He  moved  not  a  limb ;  he  scarcely 
breathed — he  was  like  one  standing  o^  the  brink 
of  a  precipice,  iu  all  the  horror  of  an  impending 
fall  into  the  abyss — and  his  rolling  eyeballs  and 
visibly  throbbing  heart  were  the  only  signs  of 
existence. 

Balzetti  was  now  seen  returning.  "The  ex- 
periment cannot  be  tried  at  present,"  he  said,  with, 
a  smile,  before  he  had  rejoined  his  companion. 
''The  confessional  is  at  this  moment  occupied,  and 
as  far  as  I  could  observe,  by  a  lady  closely  veiled ; 
—  but,  gracious  heavens  —  Marquis — what  has 
come  over  you  on  a  sudden  r" 

The  Marquis  pressed  one  finger  upon  his  lips, 
in  the  manner  usual  with  Italians,  and  continued 
in  the  same  unmoveable  position.  At  the  end  of 
a  few  minutes,  he  drew  a  deep  sigh — the  statue 
then  became  instinct  with  life,  and  stepped  forth 
from  the  magic  circle. 

**It  is  nothing,  my  dear  Giulio,"  he  said  in 
his  usual  familiar  tone.  *'  Above  all  things  do 
not  imagine  that  I  am  superstitious;  but,  to 
speak  candidly,  the  surprising  and  mysterious 
nature  of  your .  communication  has  affected  me 
in  a  way  I  cannot  explain.  Let  us  be  gone.  I 
shall  soon  recover  myself  in  the  open  air."  As 
he  spoke,  he  took  the  ann  of  Balzetti  familiarly, 
and  accompanied  him  beyond  the  city  gate  to  the 
public  walk,  when,  after  a  few  turns,  the  two 
gentlemen  separated. 

"  We  shall  see  you  to-morrow,  after  the  cere- 
mony, at  the  villa,"  said  the  nobleman.  '*  Fare- 
weU." 

At  an  early  hour  on  the  following  morning  tbe 
Marquis  opened  the  door  of  the  ante-chamber  of 
his  wife's  apartment.  At  the  same  moment  the 
fejnme  de  chamhre,  her  looks  betraying  the  utmost 
astonishment  and  alarm,  entered  the  room  by  a 
door  on  the  opposite  side. 

"  Has  your  lady  rung  the  bell  ?"  asked  the 
Marquis. 
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*'  2lot  yet,  your  Excellency,"  answered  the 
girl,  curtseying  and  blushing  deeply. 

"  Then  wait  here  until  you  are  summoned," 
returned  the  Marquis,  opening  the  door  which 
led  firom  the*  dressing-room  into  the  bed-chamber. 
He  was  on  the  point  of  stepping  within  the 
latter,  when  his  young  and  beautiful  wife  stood 
before  him  in  a  morning  robe,  hastily  thrown  on, 
as  she  had  risen  from  her  bed.  The  Marquis 
paused — ^it  might  be  in  a  momentary  resistless 
transport  of  admiration  of  her  charms ;  but  with- 
out betokening  the(  least  observation  of  her 
uneasiness— of  the  inward  tempest  which  had 
already  chased  the  colour  from  her  cheek,  and 
was  yet  more  sensibly  manifested  as  her  bosom 
began  to  heave  tumultuously  beneath  the  snowy 
night  dress. 

"  You  are  up  unusually  early  this  morning, 
Antonio,"  she  said,  in  a  voice  scarcely  audible, 
and  with  a  faint  smile,  blushing  significantly  at 
the  same  moment. 

"  Can  you  wonder,  Lauretta,  my  heart's  trea- 
sure," said  the  Marquis,  in  the  most  endearing 
tones.  "  Can  you  wonder  that  I  seek  your  pre- 
sence early  and  late  ?  And  yet,  my  beloved,  the 
present  visit  has  an  additional  object.  You  are 
aware  that  this  is  the  fite  of  the  Holy  Magdalen, 
and  that  a  grand  ceremony  will  be  solemnized  in 
honour  of  the  day.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that 
I  might  Drepare  myself  for  my  devotions  by  the 
contcT  lation  of  that  exquisite  Magdalen  of 
Guide  which  hangs  in  your  chamber.  May  I 
venture  ?"  he  continued,  with  the  extreme  of 
deference  in  his  manner,  approaching  the  door 
slowly,  but  with  determination,  as  he  spoke. 

**  All  is  in  disorder  within,"  said  the  young  wife, 
casting  a  hurried  glance  through  the  half- open 
door;  "but  go  in  for  a  few  moments;  I  will 
meanwhile  begin  to  dress  in  this  room." 

**  How  beautiful !"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  of 
simulated  rapture.  "How  bewitching  is  this 
disarray !  These  robes  carelessly  scattered  about — 
these  tiny  slippers  that  protect  and  grace  the 
most  delicate  of  feet!  There  is  a  balminoss  in 
the  air — something  celestial  and  extatic.  The 
spirit  of  poetry  breathes  around  me." 

He  fixed  a  scrutinizing  glance  on  the  bed,  the 
silken  coverlet  of  which  appeared  to  have  been 
taken  up  and  then  carefully  spread  out,  while 
underneath  he  could  discern  the  contour  of  a 
human  figure,  which,  to  be  as  little  observable  as 
possible,  was  stretched  at  full  length. 

'*  I  will  sit  down  for  a  short  time,"  said  the 
Marquis,  in  a  tone  the  most  gentle  and  composed, 
"  and  feast  my  eyes  at  my  leisure  on  this  master- 
piece of  genius." 

As  he  uttered  these  words  he  took  the  large 
white  pillow,  profusely  trimmed  with  Brussels 
lace,  and  deliberately  placed  it  on  the  part  of  the 
bed  on  which  he  judged  that  the  head  of  the 
intruder  must  be  resting — then  flung  himself 
upon  it  with  the  whole  weight  of  his  stalwart 
i^me,  pressing  at  the  same  time  with  his  right 
hand  and  with  his  utmost  strength  on  the  breast 
of  the  concealed  author  of  his  dishonour.  With- 
out seeming  to  be  in  the  least  degree  aware  of 
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the  convulsive  death-struggles  of  liis  victim,  the 
Marquis  proceeded  in  unfaltering  tones : 

"  How  absolutely  perfect  is  this  work  of  art ! 
With  what  a  chaste  and  dignified  reserve  the 
lovely  penitent  is  striving  to  conceal  her  bosom 
and  snowy  neck  with  her  finely-moulded  arms  and 
long  auburn  tresses ;  while,  with  a  tearful  glance 
of  pious  remorse,  she  gazes  upwards  to  the  throne 
of  mercy  and  forgiveness !  One  almost  becomes 
a  poet  in  the  contemplation  of  such  a  masterpiece  ! 
Alas !  that  I  am  without  the  gift  of  the  Lmpro- 
visatore  !  Lauretta,  as  I  know  not  how  to  poetize 
on  this  inspiring  theme,  I  will  relate  to  you  an 
incident  which  occurred  yesterday.  Our  young 
friend,  Giulio  Balzetti,  accompanied  me  to  tlio 
Church  of  La  Maddalena,  and  as  we  were  prome- 
nading in  one  of  the  aisles  he  made  me  remark  a 
particular  point  of  the  floor,  on  which  he  requested 
that  I  would  stand  still,  for  from  that  spot,  he 
said,  I  should  distinctly  hear  a  whisper  uttered 
at  the  remotest  part  of  the  building.  And,  in- 
deed, so  it  was !  At  the  other  point  stands  the 
confessiouEd  box,  Number  6.  I  had  scarcely 
stationed  myself  on  the  slab  of  marble  which  he 
had  indicated  to  me,  when  I  heard  a  whisper  of 
angelic  sweetness — whose  whispered  voice  is  known 
to  Heaven  above ! — heard  the  fair  penitent  un- 
bosom herself  to  the  father  confessor  of  her 
heart's  pain  and  her  little  venial  sins. 

"  '  She  had  a  husband,'  she  said,  '  whom  she 
loved ;  yes,  and  he  loved  her  in  return — he  was 
so  kind  to  her — he  allowed  to  her  the  utmost 
liberty — in  short,  she  was  disposed  to  do  him 
justice — she  would  requite  his  aflection  as  far  as 
lay  in  her  power — God  help  her !  but,  the  truth 
must  be  declared,  she  loved  another,^  She  did 
not  mention  his  name ;  it  would  have  amused  me 
to  hear  it — some  one  of  our  handsome  young 
cavaliers,  no  doubt.  Well — she  loved  another — 
*  It  was  impossible  to  do  less,'  she  said ;  *  but  she 
had  room  in  her  heart,  she  helievedf  for  her  husband 
besides.  He  was  so  noble  of  soul — so  intellectual 
and  refined — so  handsome — she  meant  the  other — 
so  worthy  to  be  loved.  Then,  he  pressed  his  suit 
with  such  a  passionate  ardour.  No  !  it  was  im- 
possible to  deny  him  anything.  Besides,  if  her 
husband  should  know  nothing  about  the  matter, 
what  harm  was  done  ?  And  if  he  chanced  to  dis- 
cover the  secret,  surely  he  would  forgive  her — 
forgive  and  love  her  still,  if  his  aflfection  was 
sincere,'  and  more  to  that  effect.  She  further  re- 
lated that  she  had  consented  to  meet  him  at.  an 
early  hour  the  next  morning  (perhaps,  at  this 
very  moment,  his  happiness  is  complete !)  and, 
for  his  peace  and  her  own,  to  grant  him  all! 
Afterwards,  she  thought  (do  you  hear  me, 
Lauretta  I)  afterwards^  this  affair  du  coeur  would 
soon  be  at  an  end.  (This  is  what  the  French  ladies 
call  'passer  les  caprices!')  In  conclusion,  she 
timidly  begged  for — absolution — heforehand!  It 
would  be  so  comforting ! — and  she  obtained  it  from 
the  holy  man  !  How  has  this  little  history 
pleased  you,  my  love  ?"  continued  the  Marquis, 
raising  himself  from  his  horrible  seat,  on  which 
no  sign  of  motion  was  discernible. 

"  Of  a  truth,"  he  proceeded  in  a  sportive  tone, 
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"  our  reverend  pastors  are  somewhat  too  indulgent 
to  the  tender  passion.  I  speak  of  the  greater 
number  of  them.  No  doubt  our  excellent  old 
Mend  and  spiritual  counsellor,  Father  Gregorio, 
would  have  taken  a  fair  lady  to  task  in  a  different 
way ;  if  yotf,  for  example,  Lauretta,  had" — As  he 
spoke,  he  slowly  returned  the  pillow  to  the  place, 
and  dashed  aside  the  coverlet.  Before  him  lay 
the  architect,  Giulio  Balzetti !  He  had  ceased  to 
breathe. 

*' Have  you  been  lately  to  confession,  Laura?** 
asked  the  Marquis. 

"  There,  you  have  pins  in  yotu:  mouth,  though 
I  have  BO  often  warned  you  against  the  practice. 
Tell  me,  is  it  long  since  you  were  at  confession  ?'' 
he  proceeded,  in  a  somewhat  louder  tone. 

"Not  long,"  returned  his  wife,  with  almost 
stifled  accents. 

"  Apropos,*'  resumed  the  Marquis,  again  hiding 
the  hard  and  frightfully  distorted  features  with 
the  counterpane,  "  we  are  to  go  together  to  the 
grand  ceremony  at  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Mag- 
dalen. Precisely  at  twelve  the  procession  will 
commence,  and  I  must  take  my  place  at  that  hour. 
I  can  delay  no  longer.** 

He  stepped  into  the  dressing-room.  His  wife 
sat  reclined  in  a  large  arm-chair,  *her  luxuriant 
raven  locks  hanging  in  wild  disorder  about  her 
neck.  A  deathlike  paleness  overspread  her  cheeks 
and  forehead;  and  both  hands  rested  on  her 
knees.  * 

"What  ails  thee,  my  child?**  said  the  Mar- 
quis, with  an  air  of  deep  concern,  and  with  un- 
altered cordiality  of  tone.  "  You  have  risen  too 
early  this  morning,  and  it  must  be  fatiguing  to 
make  your  toilette  without  assistance.  Has  not 
Bebecca  been  summoned  ?     Shall  I  ring  for  her  ?** 

He  touched  the  bell- string ;  then,  approaching 
his  wife,  imprinted  a  kiss  on  her  forehead,  and 
left  the  room. 

At  mid-day,  wliile  all  the  bells  of  the  city  were 
chiming  together  in  a  festive  discordance,  the 
magnificent  state-carriage  of  the  Marquis,  drawn 
by  four  horses,  richly  caparisoned,  drove  through 
the  arched  gateway  of  the  palace,  where  a  troop 
of  bedizened  pages,  lacqueys,  chasseurs,  and  run- 
ning footmen  awaited  tiie  arrival  of  the  lord  and 
lady. 

But  a  short   interval  had  elapsed  when  the 


Marquis,  attired  in  a  magnificent  court-suit — the 
star  of  knighthood  glittering  on  his  breast — was 
seen  descending  the  broad  marble  staircase.  In 
one  hand  he  carried  his  hat ;  with  the  other  he 
led,  with  a  ceremonious  courtesy,  his  young,  beau- 
tiful, and  almost  unconscious  wife.  Her  ISace  was 
of  the  hue  of  death — stone-cold  and  rigid  as  the 
statues  past  which  she  gUded  with  a  spirit-like 
motion.  ITis  countenance  was  lit  up  with  un- 
wonted animation ;  his  eye  sparkled  with  a  pecu- 
liar brightness. 

The  attendants  flew  to  their  several  posts — the 
carriage  emerged  from  the  court-yard,  and  moved 
at  a  slow  pace  through  the  crowded  streets  and 
squares ;  while  not  a  few  passers-by,  as  they  stood 
still  to  contemplate  the  passage  of  the  noble  pair, 
exclaimed  involuntaiily,  "  There  goes  a  loving 
couple  !*' 

The  absence  of  Balzetti  was  the  subject  of 
general  remark  at  the  church. 

No  one  suspected  that  on  the  day  of  the/?/#, 
to  which  his  presiding  genius  had  imparted  the 
chief  ecldtf  the  artist  lay  cold  and  stiff  in  death, 
with  livid  and  fiightfully  distorted  visage,  amid  a 
confused  heap  of  robes,  laces,  slippers,  and  band- 
boxes, on  the  floor  of  a  lady's  dressing-room ;  or 
that  his  body  was  transported  at  midnight,  on  the 
back  of  a  mule,  by  a  confidential  servant  of  the 
Marchioness,  to  a  neighbouring  goige  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  hurled  from  the  precipice  into  the  tor- 
rent beneath. 

A  convent  of  the  Magdalen  was  endowed  with 
a  considerable  sum,  for  masses  for  the  repose  of 
his  soul. 

Don  Gregorio,  the  popular  father-confessor  of 
the  aristocratic  world,  was  missing  soon  after- 
wards; but  he  was  allowed  to  pine  away  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  a  subterranean  dungeon 
of  a  monastery  of  Camaldolese,  whither  he  had 
been  conveyed  by  the  influence  of  the  Marquis. 

As  may  be  surmised,  the  confessional  box,  No. 
6,  was  removed  from  its  place. 

The  Marquis  never  once  alluded  to  the  fore- 
going transaction  in  the  presence  of  his  wife.  In 
society,  and  at  home,  he  continued  to  deport  him- 
self toward  her  with  the  most  perfect  courtesy ; 
at  times,  indeed,  with  a  tenderness  altogether 
foreign  from  his  character.  Within  her  chamber 
he  never  again  set  foot. 


GLIMPSES    OP    CHUKCH-WORLD. 

No.  IL—CANT,  GOSSIP,  AND  SCANDAL. 


"  Of  all  the  cants  that  are  canted  in  this  most 
canting  world,  the  cant  against  cant  is  the  most 
canting  cant.**  So  says  my  reverend  friend  Dr. 
Simperspeech,  having  borrowed  the  best  part  of 
the  sentence  from  a  "  brother  minister,**  who,  I 
have  been  told,  borrowed  it  frt>m  somebody  else. 
A  very  poor  sentence,  and  not  worthy  to  be  beg- 


ged, borrowed,  or  stolen  by  any  respectable  wit. 
Yet  I  do  always  like  to  have  a  protest  against  my 
intentions  tied  up  before  my  conscience,  within 
sight,  but  not  close  enough  to  touch  me ;  such  an 
object  serving  two  important  purposes;  first, 
rendering  me  conscious  that  I  am  not  fighting 
against  a  merely  imaginary  evil,  and  thus  in-* 
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spiring  me  with  a  vigour  and  determinatioa  that  I 
will  enable  mo  to  do  some  real,  practical  execution  j 
with  mj  words ;  and,  secondly,  restraining  me  < 
from  impetuosity  and  extravagance,  which,  to  my , 
certain    knowledge,   are  the  abominations   and 
weaknesses  of  all  honest  controversy.    So  that.in 
writing  about  cant,  I  shall  remember  that  there 
are  many  who  admit  the  existence  of  the  nuisance, 
aad  some  who  are  disposed  to  plead  for  its  per- 
petuation. 

I  have  put  cant,  gossip,  and  scandal  together, 
not  because  they  are  never  found  apart,  so  much 
as  because  thev  are  often  found,  each  in  its  most 
exquisite  developments,  when  they  are  all  in  com- 
pany. True,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  cant  in  the 
j)ulpit,  more  cant  than  gospel  I  fear;  and  I  should 
not  recoU  from  the  responsibility  of  exposing  its 
hoUowness,  and  of  censuring  its  hypocrisy  in 
these  quarters.  But  I  like  better  to  look  with 
smiles  of  scorn  upon  the  cant  that  is  not  official, 
tlian  to  frown  with  angry  indignation  upon  that 
systematic  and  adopted  cant  which  is  professional 
in  its  twang  and — ah,  well ! — ^I  will  not  say  what 
in  its  motive.  There  may  be  honest  whining, 
and  an  ignorant  babble  of  theological  technicali- 
ties among  the  preachers ;  but  if  you  would  have 
these  in  their  richness  and  perfection,  go  to  the 
fire-side  of  some  cozy  old  saint  when  his  neigh- 
bours are  with  him,  and  if  you  do  not  pass  through 
a  rapid  process  of  staring,  laughing,  crpng,  and, 
I  was  going  to  say,  swearing,  you  are  possessed 
of  greater  immobility  of  soul  than  I  respect  in  you. 

Indeed,  I  can  conceive  no  entertainment  more 
amusing  than  for  a  person  unaccustomed  to  the 
nomenclature  of  the  church,  especially  of  those 
portions  thereof  which  arrogate  to  themselves  the 
distinction  ''Evangelical,''  to  listen  for  a  short 
time  (only  a  short  time,  else  the  entertainment 
would  cease,  and  the  exercise  would  become  a  fa- 
tigue) to  the  conversation  of  "two  children  of 
grace,"  who  should  thoroughly  understand  one 
another.  He  wotdd  find  a  sort  of  scandal  quite 
new  to  him ;  and  from  the  peculiar  teohnicahties 
employed,  it  would  be  inexplicable  as  new. 
Among  such  persons,  words  without  any  meaning 
have  the  most  sacred  significance  attached  to 
tbem ;  and  words,  the  proper  meaning  of  which 
is  obvious  as  the  light,  are  used  in  illustration 
of  ideas  to  which  they  cannot  legitimately  bear 
the  remotest  reference.  The  **  spiritual,"  as  it  is 
called,  is  intimated  by  the  aid  of  a  jargon  of 
"  types ;"  and  if  a  question  seeking  explanation 
shocdd  be  unfortunately  asked  by  the  staggered 
listener,  he  will  most  likely  receive  the  uncompli- 
mentary retort,  "  The  natural  man  receiveth  not 
the  thuigs  of  the  Spirit  of  God :  for  they  are 
foolishness  unto  him ;  neither  can  he  know  them, 
because  they  are  spiritually  discerned."  This 
sublime  passage  was  hurled  at  my  own  head  once, 
because  I  ventured  to  question  the  spiritual  cha- 
racter of  "  Solomon's  Song."  An  ii^ite  pity  it 
is  that  words  which  express  the  deepest  and  most 
sacred  philosophy  should  be  prostituted  to  such 
bennrly  uses ! 

Tne  conversation  of  such  individuals  as  I  have 
specified  would  be  a  string  of  confused  sounds, 


which  none  who  had  not  been  previously  initiated 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  hallowed  fellowship  could 
possibly  comprehend,  and  which  no  dictionary  or 
encyclopaedia  could  explain.  People  who  are  the 
most  ostentatiously  religious,  I  have  often  observed, 
are  the  most  addicted  to  religious  gossip  on  the  one 
hand,  and  express  themselves  in  the  most  canting 
simpers  on  the  other.  So  common  is  this,  that  a 
superficial  spectator  would  be  diiven  to  the  con- 
clusion that  piety  and  common  sense  were  incom- 
patible things,  and  that  ecclesiastioal  communion 
had  a  natural  tendency  to  sap  the  magnanimity 
of  those  who  indulged  in  it.  Christians  of  the 
class  mentioned  (exceptions  innumerable  we  are 
proud  to  believe  exist)  seem  altogether  incapaci- 
tated for  high  and  ennobling  converse.  Even 
their  ministers,  when  they  get  together,  spend 
their  breath  in  the  merest  smsJl  talk  of  their  pro- 
fession; they  judge  their  absent  brethren,  tell 
trifling  incidents  that  have  occurred  to  them,  call- 
ing them  merciful  providences,  and  repeat  stale 
anecdotes  of  their  spiritual  predecessors.  Philo- 
sophy they  know  nothing  of,  and  never  mention 
the  word  without  unjustly  and  ignorantly  adding 
Paul's  just  and  enlightened  expletive,  ''  falsely  so 
called;"  history  is  a  sealed  book  to  them,  saving 
ever  the  chapters  which  record  the  wanderings  of 
the  "  children"  through  the  wilderness  to  the 
'^  promised  land."  Of  course  the  fiocks  imitate 
the  example  of  their  pastors.  They  shake  their 
heads  more  habitually,  and  wear  a  more  serious, 
though  not  so  settled  a  sanctity.  It  is  astonishing 
what  cruel  scandal  is  circulated  through  the  me- 
dium of  these  confabulations.  "Reprobate," 
"  Apostate,"  "  BacksUder,"  "  Child  of  Nature," 
are  the  mild  sins  charged  upon  poor  absent  ac- 
quaintances. Envy  covers  itself  with  a  veil  of 
divinest  meekness.  The  pettiest  and  most  disho- 
nourable curiosity  works  out  its  gratification  in 
the  name,  and  for  the  glory  of  Christ.  I  believe 
this  is  innocently  done  for  the  most  part.  The 
motive  is,  on  the  outside  of  it,  sincerely  devout 
and  benevolent.  Human  nature  has  its  weak- 
nesses of  jealousy  and  inquisitivenesB ;  these 
generate  malice ;  but  the  malice  may  be  purely 
unconscious,  and,  undoubtedly,  often  is  so.  But, 
what  is  most  interesting  of  all  is,  that  the  unso- 
phisticated onlooker  would  be  totally  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  the  purport  of  the  proceedings.  I  have 
myself  been  very  often  puzzled  by  the  idle  chit- 
chat of  good  people.  I  happened  one  bracing 
Sunday  afternoon,  about  two  years  since,  to  be 
sitting  over  a  first-rate  bottle  of  old  port  with  a 
friend — a  nice  old  gentleman  enough  in  his  way, 
and  who,  as  I  well  knew,  was  rather  "  high  in 
sentiment."  A  neighbour  of  his,  of  similar  views, 
but  who  attended  a  difierent  place  of  worship, 
unexpectedly  called.  A  long  colloquy  was  com- 
menced in  the  following  strain : — 

Mr,  JSdwards,  Ah,  friend  James,  glad  to  see 
you.     How  are  you  ?- 

Mr,  James.  Through  mercy,  I'm  well.      **  I'm 
a  miracle  of  grace." 

Mr,  JE,  Ah,  its  aU  grace,  James.    As  the  poet 
says — 

Ob  to  %tM^  how  great  a  debtor. 

Q  2 
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Jlmt's  a  beautiful  hymn.  I  never  road  it  without 
thinking  of  the  time  when  the  top  stone  shall  be 
hroughi  off  with  shoutings  of  Grace,  Grace  unto  it. 
"Will  you  have  a  glass  of  wine,  friend  James } 
Capital  port,  I  assure  you.  Been  in  my  own 
keeping  ten  years. 

ifr.  J.  Thanks,  friend,  thanks.  Hope  you  had 
a  good  opportunity  this  morning. 

Mr.  E,  Oh,  blessed.  Our  minister  gave  us 
some  of  the  richest  foody  I  assure  you.  He  was 
on  the  covenants.  We  had,  truly,  heavenly  trea- 
sure in  an  earthen  vessel.  Strong  meat,  James ; 
strong  and  savoury.  We  had,  indeed,  a  season  of 
refreshing.     Did  you  get  out } 

Mr.  J.  Yes,  I  managed  to  crawl  down  to  our 
meeting  once  more.  For  my  own  part,  I  cannot 
say  I  had  strong  meat ;  but  I  must  not  complain, 
for  the  Lord  provided  the  sincere  milk  for  me,  and 
after  the  fiery  furnace  this  was  very  nourishing  ! 

Mr.  E.  True,  brother.  I  had  forgotten  for  the 
moment  thy  recent  chastisement. 

Mr.  J.  Only  a  light  affliction,  friend.  Yet  the 
waters  went  over  me,  and  the  rod  was  sharp. 

Here  I  grew  confounded  by  the  dazzle  of  spi- 
ritual poetry  that  blazed  around  my  imagination. 
Poor  fellow  !  what  had  happened  to  him,  I  won- 
dered. He  had  been  in  the  fiery  furnace,  and  the 
rod  was  very  sharp  ;  the  waters  went  over  him, 
and  the  Lord  provided  him  with  some  sincere 
milk,  whereby  he  was  greatly  nourished !  What 
a  sublime  process ! 

But  the  conversation  proceeded  in  a  still  more 
mysterious  style. 

Mr.  E. '  Ah,  well,  friend,  this  will  doubtless  be . 
among  the  "  all  things.^^     How  is  your  wife  ? 

Mr.  J.  Happy  in  God,  I  thank  you.  The 
Comforter  abideth  with  her. 

Mr.  E.  And  Benjamin  ? 

Mr.  J.  Well,  I  hope  the  work  of  grace  has 
commenced  with  him.  He  seems  seriotisly  in- 
clined. 

Mr.  E.  Oh  !  I  thought  he  was  decided.  Let 
us  be  glad  that  he  is  called  I  I  have  my  hopes 
that  he  is  chosen,  also.  How  does  Elizabeth  pro- 
mise? 

Mr.  J.  (Shaking  his  head  sadly).  The  gall 
and  the  bonds  !     Her  eyes  are  not  yet  open  ! 

Mr.  E.  Well,  we  must  leave  her  to  the  God  of 
all  grace !     I  hope  the  cause  flourishes  with  you. 

J/r.  J.  Bather  languishing. 

Mr.  E.  Why,  is  not  your  pastor  owned? 

Mr.  J.  Yes,  he  has  a  feto  seals,  but  many  of 
the  flock  turn  hack. 

Mr.  E.  Very  sorry  to  hear  it.  What  do  you 
suppose  is  the  cause  ? 

Mr.  J.  The  beggarly  elements :  the  beggarly 
elements  !     Then  many  are  asleep. 

Mr.  E.  This  is  very  sad ;  but  if  we  only  pray, 
the  wind  will  blow. 

Mr.  J.  Not  till  then  will  the  dry  bones  live. 
By  the  by,  do  you  know  Mr.  Smith,  of  the  High 
Street  ?  He's  been  running  up  a  long  score  with 
me.     He  goes  to  your  chapel  I'm  told. 

Mr.  E.  Yes ;  but  between  you  and  me  and  the 
post,  I  fear  he's  not  yet  hewn  out  of  the  quarry  of 
nature  into  the  scheme  of  redemption. 


By  this  I  was  so  staggered  that  I  precipitately 
seized  my  hat  and  bade  these  gentlemen  good 
afternoon.  But  I  assure  my  readers  that  tho 
conversation  I  have  reported  is  but  a  fair  type  of 
that  which  prevails  among  the  class  of  Christians 
alluded  to. 

The  evil  of  which  I  complain  prevails  with 
somewhat  curious  variety  among  various  sects  and 
classes  of  Christians.  Those  who  most  stoutly 
denounce  the  dogmas  of  eternal  and  unconditional 
election,  etc.,  have  a  species  of  cant  which  seems 
inconsistent,  at  flrst  blush,  with  their  doctrinal 
prejudices.  Though  they  reject  the  higher  ap- 
plications of  Calvinism,  however,  they  hold  with 
absolute  abandonment  what  are  generally  termed 
"the  doctrines  of  grace."  With  these,  to  "be- 
lieve "  is  to  have  an  inward  experimental  con- 
sciousness of  pardon.  Frames  of  feeling  regulate 
their  religious  life.  They  are  occasionally,  and 
many  of  them  not  seldom,  the  slaves  of  what 
they  call  "  conviction."  They  feel  the  "  powers 
of  the  world  to  come."  At  such  times  they  in- 
dulge in  "agonies  of  soul,"  and  paroxysms  of 
prayer.  They  "plead  with  God"  vehemently, 
with  a  sort  of  desperation,  and  tell  him  to  his 
face  (as  I  heard  one  once  say)  they  will  "  bother 
him  till  he  blesses  them."  This  sort  of  supplica- 
tion they  politely  and  complacently  call  "  impor- 
tunity." Then,  suddenly,  light  falls  upon*  them, 
or  a  voice  speaks  to  them,  and  they  have  "  peace." 
This  they  denominate  being  "  set  at  liberty." 
Salvation,  therefore,  is  not  simply  a  clear  percep- 
tion of,  and  cordial  acquiescence  in,  the  "plan 
of  redemption,"  but  a  consciousness  of  personal 
relationship  with  God;  a  relationship  which  is 
flckle,  tantalizing,  and  capricious.  Sometimes 
God  hides  his  face,  and  they  don't  know  why, 
poor  souls.  Or  he  takes  his  Holy  Spirit  from 
them,  or  he  tells  them  that  the  promises  do  not 
belong  to  them.  They  are  greatly  moved  by  all 
these  mysterious  and  supernatural  tokens,  and  not 
until,  by  some  means,  they  have  satisfied  them- 
selves tiiat  God  is  "reconciled"  to  them,  will 
they  admit  any  enjoyment  into  their  hearts ;  as 
soon  as  that  satisfaction  is  gained,  however,  they 
shout  with  a  most  imposing  gusto,  "Hallelujah." 
They  sing  with-  confused  noise.  Praise  is,  with 
them,  rather  a  jolly  sort  of  merriment,  than  a 
solemn  study  of  devotion.  God  is  a  familiar 
companion,  to  whom  they  speak  as  unto  one  of 
their  fellows,  and  the  profounder  and  more  sober 
attitudes  of  reverence,  therefore,  it  comes  not  in 
their  thoughts  to  assume.  Their  psalms  are  bois- 
terous, giddy  songs,  many  of  them  actually  picked 
up  from  the  streets.  The  lights  and  shades  of 
religious  experience  for  the  most  part  form  the 
topics  on  which,  in  the  several  portions  of  their 
worship,  they  expatiate.  La  their  hymns  de- 
spair and  ecstacy  are  put  into  rhyme ;  in  prayer 
they  are  confessed ;  in  preaching  they  are  nar- 
rated. Hence,  in  their  hymn  books,  you  may 
And  such  words  as  these,  set  to  a  paltry  giggling 
air: — 

Is  there  anyhody  here  like  weeping  Mary,  weeping  Maiy, 
Ts  there  anybody  here  like  weeping  Mai^  ? 

Come  to  the  Lord ! 
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Is  there  anybody  liere  like  sinking  Peter,  sinking  Peter, 
Is  there  anybody  here  like  sinking  Peter? 

Come  to  the  Lord ! 

Is  there  anybody  here  like  blind  Barlimeus,  <fec. 

» 

It  will  be  perceived  that  our  reference  is  more 
especially  to  the  Primitive  Methodists,  and,  in  a 
somewhat  less  degree,  perhaps,  to  the  Wesleyans. 
Xow,  I  belieTe  that  among  these  classes  the  re- 
ligious life,  whilst  more  distinct  from  the  common, 
general  life,  is  a  far  more  positive  and  real  thing 
than  among  many  other  classes  of  profess- 
ing Christians.  Their  superstitions  are  more 
actual,  their  delusions  more  vivid.  Sin  inspires 
a  keener  remorse,  and  religion  intenser  joys  than 
more  refined  and  intelligent  people  appear  to  re- 
alize. But  their  vulgarity,  the  familiarity  (almost 
profane)  with  which  they  treat  sacred  themes, 
and  the  boisterousness,  ostentation,  and  rudeness 
of  their  worship,  are  sadly  beneath  the  dignity  of 
human  nature,  not  to  say  the  solemn  sanctity  of 
the  Divine. 

There  is  a  more  thorough-going  cant  prevalent 
among  Evangelical  Church  people  than  in  any 
other  class.  Here,  moreover,  it  is  purely  the  result 
of  theological  beliefs.  For  there  is  a  great  amount 
of  general  enlightenment  and  good  breeding  in 
this  circle.  But  piety  is  associated  with  severely 
Calvinistic  opinions,  and  the  result  is  a  reverence 
for  little  dogmas,  an  unconscious  self-righteous- 
ness, an  incessant  use  of  certain  techniccd  phrases, 
and  a  narrowness  of  view,  which  can  only  be 
seen  to  be  lamented. 

Indeed,  a  general  survey  of  the  church,  from 
the  stand-point  which  is  assumed  in  these  papers, 
would  confirm  a  notion  that  has  been  often  ex- 
pressed, that  God  is  to  man  just  what  his  faith 
and  temper  may  make  him ;  and  that  thus,  indi- 
rectly, ail  worship  is  self- worship.  The  low,  un- 
cultivated, and  deeply  emotional  man  forms  a 
conception  of  the  Infinite  to  suit  his  own  nature 
and  disposition;  that  conception  is  necessarily 
low,  and  unenlightened  as  himself.  The  sublime 
etiquette  of  worship  (if  we  may  use  such  a  phrase) 
is  too  refined  and  delicate  for  their  appreciation. 
Religion  is  not  a  philosophy  to  them  in  any  sense, 
for  they  are  totally  incapable  of  philosophy.  Fa- 
miliarity is,  in  them,  the  highest  proof  of  devo- 
tion; noise  the  sweetest  gratification  of  joy. 
What  wonder  then,  that  to  the  more  exquisite 
taste,  and  vaster  conception  of  the  more  accom- 
plished divine,  the  addresses  which  such  people 
present  to  the  Most  High  should  soimd  like  blas- 
phemy, and  their  expositions  of  faith  like  the 
ravings  of  wild  nonsense?  And  what  wonder, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  rough-hearted,  thick- 
headed peasant  should  consider  the  careful  dis- 
quisitions of  the  religious  philosopher  to  be 
ebullitions  of  the  pride  of  intellect,  and  his  well- 
bred  whispeiings  of  prayer,  to  be  insolent  affec- 
tation in  the  presence  of  ''the  heart-searching, 
and  rein-trying  Jehovah  r" 

The  fact  is,  after  all,  that  what  is  cant  in  the 
estimation  of  one  person,  may  be  the  truest  and 
sincerest  wisdom  in  the  estimation  of  another. 
If  a  man  talks  as  he  thinks,  the  man  that  he  Uilks 


with  will,  if  his  modes  of  thought  are  the  same, 
enjoy  and  admire  his  conversation;  if  they  are 
different,  it  is  more  than  likely  he  will  consider 
him  to  be  a  canting  hypocrite,  or  a  prating  fool. 
We  worship  our  own  opinions  so  devoutly,  that 
he  who  shall  bow  down  to  another  idol,  we  hastily 
and  cruelly  conclude  is  a  child  of  the  devil.  The 
proper  feeling,  therefore,  with  which  to  regard 
these  things,  is  to  separate  them  as  far  as  possible 
from  our  consideration  of  the  individual.  A  man 
may  cant,  and  yet  be  no  hypocrite ;  just  as  w^e 
have  admitted  he  may  lend  himself  to  the  circu- 
lation of  abominable  scandal,  and  yet  cherish  no 
malice  in  his  breast-  The  cant  and  the  scandal 
are  to  be  deplored ;  abstractedly  they  are  to  be 
despised ;  but  those  who  indulge  them  may  be 
actuated  by  no  sinister  or  dishonourable  motive. 
Charity  is  the  great  bond  of  society ;  it  is  also 
the  great  corrector  ^f  moral  evils.  Justice  re- 
quires no  ferocity  in  its  service;  love  of  truth 
can  be  shown  without  indiscriminating  contempt 
for  the  abettors  of  supposed  error.  To  announce 
opinion  is  to  preach ;  to  pity  infirmities  is  to  cure 
them.  There  may  be  a  cant  against  cant,  and 
the  perpetrators  of  slander  may  be  slandered. 

And  it  should  be  remembered,  in  mitigation  of 
these  offences,  that  they  are  by  no  means  peculiar 
to  the  religious  world.  Gossip  and  scandal  are, 
unfortunately,  universal  evils ;  cant  is  not  so  re- 
stricted as  some  denouncers  of  it« would  have  us 
believe.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  if  the  papers 
report  the  speeches  there  delivered  truly,  there  is 
plenty  of  it.  Demagogues  use  it  as  their  chief 
stock  in  trade.  Only  call  to  mind  the  cant  of 
peace,  and  brotherhood,  and  liberty,  equality,  and 
fraternity  of  these  days,  and  you  will  grow  sick 
of  political  agitation.  In  the  pulpit  we  call  it  cant ; 
on  the  platform  it  is  denominated  "clap- trap," 
but  it  is  the  same  ignoble,  stupid,  and  disgusting 
thing  wheresoever  it  may  be  seen,  or  whatsoever 
name  it  may  be  known  by.  Then,  have  not  phi- 
losophy and  science  their  technicalities  also  ? 
And  do  not  the  various  schools  vary  in  the  use  of 
those  technicalities  ?  Why,  an  amateur  student 
of  philosophy,  or  the  arts,  would  be  as  puzzled 
by  the  conversation  of  two  accomplished  profes- 
sors, as  an  amateui'  student  of  theology  w^ould  be 
by  the  chat  of  two  devotees  of  some  particular, 
exclusive  theological  system.  And  the  professor 
of  metaphysics  would  be  not  less  staggered  by  the 
jargon  of  two  unpractised  and  uneducated  dab- 
blers therein,  than  would  be  the  Catholic  investi- 
gator of  theology  by  the  solemn  twangings  of 
two  old  saints  of  the  hyper- Calvinistic  breed. 

Technicalities,  moreover,  which  are  always, 
more  or  less,  the  material  of  cant,  are  absolutely 
essential  to  the  explication  and,  consequently,  to 
the  comprehension  of  science.  Principles  and 
facts  cannot  be  correctly  taught  by  vague  speech. 
Definition  is  requisite ;  and  definition,  not  to  be 
everlasting,  must  have  substituted  for  itself  certain 
fixed  terms,  the  meaning  of  which  must  to  some 
extent  be  arbitrarily  assigned.  These  become  es- 
tablished, and  by  the  initiated  are  employed  with 
familiarity ;  but  to  thQ  unschooled  they  would  be 
really  incompiehonsiblo.     The  systematic  student 
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would  gradually  become  acquainted  with  their 
signification,  and  would  find  them  of  a  similar 
help  to  him  as  the  pronouns  are  in  the  common 
construction  of  sentences.  Now,  theology  is 
really  as  systematic  as  any  science,  and  therefore 
must  have  its  arbitrary  technicalities.  And  if  the 
rcKgious  life  be  primarily  and  essentially  theolo- 
gictd,  it  will  inevitably  follow  that  religious  con- 
versation and  teaching  wUl  be  but  an  awkward 
blending  of  these  technicalities.  But  should  the 
religious  life  be  primarily  or  essentially  theolo- 
gical ?  I  think  not.  The  mistake  of  the  church 
throughout  its  history  has  been  of  this  fatal  sort. 
It  has  imposed  particular  opinions  as  the  condi- 
tions of  salvation,  and,  consequently,  has  been  i 
accustomed  to  accept  the  utterances  and  confessions  | 
of  such  opinions  as  the  proofs  of  conversion  and , 
of  piety.  Eeligion  and  theology,  however,  are 
as  distinct  as  are  the  heavens  and  astronomy,  the 
earth  and  geology,  or  nature  and  science.  And 
it  would  be  as  fair  for  an  astronomer  to  say  that 
a  man  who  knew  nothing  of  the  mechanism  of 
the  heavens  could  not  adore  their  splendour,  as 
for  a  theologian  to  assert  that  because  a  man  uses 
not  the  phraseology  of  the  college  or  the  church, 
he  is  destitute  of  religion. 

All  established  religious  corruptions  have  arisen 
from  the  nature  of  religion  having  been  misappre- 
hended. It  has  a  philosophy,  but  the  philosophy  is 
not  the  thing  itseJlf .  It  i  s  capable  of  indefinite  culture, 
but  it  may  exist  in  all  commanding  predominance 
in  the  most  untutored  simplicity.  It  may  appro- 
priate a  thousand  diverse  instruments  of  discipline 


and  of  development,  but  its  integrity  may  be  as 
pure  and  its  beauty  as  radiant  under  one  system 
as  another.  Now,  all  cant  is  a  practical  forget- 
fulness  of  this  sublime  fact — the  universality  of 
the  religious  sentiment.  It  is  an  enthronement 
of  something  theologically  or  ecclesiastically  spe- 
cific over  that  which  is  general  and  etemcd.  It 
is  an  abnegation  of  the  Divine,  through  the  pre- 
absorption  of  the  soul  in  the  human.  It  is  an 
attempt,  unconscious  it  may  be,  to  crib,  cabin, 
and  confine  God*s  truth  in  the  narrow  limit  of 
man's  words ;  a  vain  endeavour  to  compress  an 
Infinite  idea  into  the  ugly  shape  of  an  artificial 
phrase.  Even  when  hypocrisy  is  the  motive  of 
its  adoption,  the  same  radical  error  will  account 
for  the  evil.  If  life,  and  not  words — acts  of 
mercy  and  truth,  and  not  professions  of  faith  and 
opinion — useftil  upright  work,  and  not  formal 
and  empty  worship,  were  the  standards  by  which 
a  man's  religious  character  were  measured,  tho 
art  of  hypocrisy,  being  more  difiicult  to  acquire 
and  more  burdensome  to  practise,  would  be  a 
much  less  frequent  accomplishment  than  it  is ; 
but  so  long  as  a  shake  of  the  head,  a  forced  elon- 
gation of  the  features,  an  ostentatious  heaviness 
of  brow  and  gloom  of  countenance,  and  an  un- 
meaning repetition  of  words  to  which  the  custom 
of  ages  and  the  debates  of  sects  have  communi- 
cated a  false  and  superficial  sanctity  shall  be 
accepted  as  the  evidences  of  superior  religious 
excellence,  so  long  will  hj'pocrisy  be  the  disgrace 
of  the  church,  and  scandal  the  luxury  of  its 
members. 
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It  was  a  remark  of  one  of  tho  continental  philo- 
sophic sages  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which  sug- 
gested to  the  present  writer  the  consideration  of 
the  subject  upon  which  he  is  about  to  enter.  This 
remark  occurs  in  a  treatise  De  Habitudine,  and 
being  written  in  Latin,  shall  here  be  done  into 
English  for  the  benefit  of  all  and  sundry  who, 
like  Lord  Duberly  in  the  play,  are  not  in  a  po- 
sition to  "  ladle  out  Latin  by  the  quart,"  to  say 
nothing  of  **  grunting  Greek  like  a  pig."  The 
gist  of  the  remark,  then,  is  as  follows  : — ''  That 
^ere  is  no  state  or  condition  of  existence  prevail- 
ing among  any  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  which 
can  be  truly  said  to  derive  its  character  from  its 
own  inherent  elements;  that,  on  the  contrary, 
the  force  of  habit  and  the  prejudice  such  force 
engenders,  rather  than  the  dictates  of  nature,  de- 
termines the  ill  or  weU  being  of  the  human  race ; 
and  that  it  is  the  business  of  a  refined  civilization, 
by  the  development  of  this  second  nature,  to  sur- 
mount and  subdue  the  first — in  furtherance  of 
which  development  it  is  both  lawful  and  right  to 


subject  every  condition  and  circumstance  of  being, 
however  honoured  by  antiquity  or  general  usage, 
to  the  test  of  investigation  and  practical  ex- 
periment." 

Supported  by  the  above  abstruse  passage,  which 
I  conceive  to  contain  the  germ  of  that  over-active 
philosophy  which  has  achieved  so  much  for  man- 
kind during  the  last  three  centuries,  it  is  my 
present  purpose  to  reconsider  a  question  which  I 
fear  has  been  too  summarily  settled,  without  duly 
weighing  the  arguments  which  have  been,  or 
might  be,  adduced  on  both  sides — the  question 
being,  whether  two  legs  are  better  than  oke. 
The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  not  a 
question  of  heads.  That  two  heads  are  better 
than  one  I  will  not  for  the  present  deny,  inas- 
much as  the  assertion  has  passed  into  a  proverb, 
and  I  have  too  much  respect  for  the  wisdom  of 
nations,  which  is  generally  supposed  to  lie  involved 
in  these  pithy  little  phrases,  to  advance  any  dic- 
tum of  mine  in  opposition — withholding  my 
assent,  however,  until  I  have  seen  a  subject  with 
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two  heads,  when  I  shall  be  better  qualified  to 
form  an  opinion.  Whether  two  legs  (that  is,  two 
Htc  legs,  be  it  nnderstood)  are  better  than  one, 
is  the  point  under  consideration,  and  it  appears 
to  me  that  much  may  be  said,  if  not  to  show  that 
the  contrary  is  the  case,  at  least  to  leave  it  a  moot 
point  for  the  discussion  of  fotare  inquirers. 

The  reader  who  shall  go  along  with  me  in  this 
inquiry  will  have  the  kindness  to  bear  in  mind 
the  remark  of  the  philosopher  above  quoted,  and, 
divesting  himself  of  all  prejudices  in  favour  of 
any  particular  number  of  pedal  adjuncts,  be  pre- 
pared candidly  to  weigh  the  advantages  I  shall 
proceed  to  adduce  in  favour  of  a  single  member 
in  opposition  to  what  I  am  forced  to  confess  is 
the  generally  current  opinion,  an  opinion  result- 
ing as  I  hope  to  show,  from  inconsiderate  habit 
and  the  mere  accident  of  birth.  Let  us  glance, 
then,  in  the  outset,  at  the  numberless  miseries 
and  calamities  in  every  shape  that  lie  in  wait  for 
the  thoughtless  bipeds  who  on  two  active  legs 
ran  to-and-fro  upon  the*  earth,  and,  mounted 
on  "  Shank's  naggie,"  rush  headlong  to  their 
hnrt  Let  him  number  who  can  the  fractures, 
the  maimings,  the  fatal  results  that  have  ensued 
from  those  rampant  and  foolhardy  exploits  in 
which  a  man  of  single  sole  would  never  engage, 
and  could  not  if  he  would.  How  many  enter- 
prising youths  have  broken  their  necks  through 
haying  one  leg  too  much  ?  How  many  have 
jmnp^  into  their  graves  who  would  never  have 
jnmped  at  all,  had  they,  instead  of  elastic  flesh 
and  sinew,  possessed  good  wooden  substitutes? 
How  many  have  sunk  in  the  fateful  flood  who 
would  neTer  have  dreamed  of  swimming  with  a 
timher-toe  ?  and  how  many  have  followed  their 
heedless  noses  into  irretrievable  mischief,  who 
would  have  remained  safe  from  all  harm  upon  a 
single  foot  ?  Then  look  at  the  double  risks  of 
the  double-footed,  even  in  calamities  that  come 
nnsought.  The  gout,  that  horrible  visitant,  has 
bnt  half  a  victim  in  a  one-legged  man ;  of  corns 
he  too  has  but  half  a  crop ;  his  bunions  never 
mar  his  quiet  pilgrimage ;  and,  come  what  may, 
he  cannot  by  any  possibility  suffer  from  damp 
feet.  There  is  a  song  to  be  met  with  in  most 
vocal  collections,  which  asserts  that  "  without 
feet  yon  can't  have  toes ;"  I  regret  that  in  this 
instance  the  poet  has  indulged  in  an  unfounded 
fiction,  inasmuch  as  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  have 
toes  on  one  foot — ^but  yet  in  all  diseases  of  the 
toes,  such  as  chilblains  and  other  similar  annoy- 
ances, the  liabilities  of  the  uniped  are  but  as  five 
to  ten  compared  with  those  of  his  two-legged 
brethren.  Then  look  at  the  matter  in  an  econo- 
mical  point  of  view — ^what  a  prodigious  saving  of 
leather  is  effected  by  the  man  of  one  leg !  fifty 
per  cent,  lopped  off  at  once  from  the  shoe-maker's 
account.  If  he  have  vanity  in  pedal  appointments, 
he  may  sport  a  single  Hessian,guiltles3  of  extra- 
vagance, or  parade  his  symmetric  Wellington  (and 
staff)  on  economical  principles,  or  recline  in 
slippered  grandeur  at  the  cost  of  a  single  upper- 
leather  of  Morocco.  Day  and  Martin  lose  half 
their  black-mail  with  a  subject  that  has  but  one 
polishablo  extremity;    and  the  hosier,  confined 


to  the  single  calf  encircled  with  a  single  garter, 
levies  but  half  his  customary  dues.  All  these 
several  items,  it  will  be  seen,  make  a  very  con- 
siderable total  of  savings  in  the  annual  expendi- 
ture; and  in  this  economical  age,  when  ten 
thousand  little  luxuries  are  to  be  purchased  at  a 
penny  a-piece,  who  shall  estimate  the  moral  ad- 
vantages derivable  from  such  an  amount  of 
superfluous  income  ? 

Then  the  man  of  one  leg,  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, is  the  possessor  of  certain  physical  advan- 
tages to  which  the  biped  is  for  ever  a  stranger. 
He  is  exempt  by  law  from  all  personal  partici- 
pation in  the  turmoils  and  brutalities  of  war.  A 
man  of  peace  by  Act  of  Parliament,  he  never  incurs 
the  disgrace  of  running  away,  or  is  laughed  at  for 
avoiding  a  combat  by  showing  what  he  has  not  got, 
"a  fair  pair  of  heels' ' — ^though  if  by  any  aggression 
he  is  driven  to  his  shifts,  he  can,  upon  an  emer- 
gency, find  a  footing  where  the'greatest  hero  upon 
two  legs  could  not  make  a  stand.  Or  he  may 
cross  a  stream  dry-shod  where  another  would  get 
up  to  his  knee  in  water,  simply  by  plunging  his 
insensible  substitute  in  the  middle  and  trans- 
ferring the  nataral  limb  to  the  opposite  bank.  He 
may  tread  upon  a  venomous  reptile,  and  laugh  at 
its  fangs,  or  parry  the  assault  of  a  mad-dog  with- 
out fear  of  hydrophobia.  Moreover,  in  cases  of 
emergency,  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  put  the 
best  foot  foremost,  he  is  never  hesitating  and  at  a 
loss,  like  your  bipeds,  being  at  no  pains  on  de- 
ciding between  the  leg  which  cost  him  nothing, 
and  that  which  has  cost  him  perhaps  from  ten 
shillings  to  ten  pounds,  as  taste  or  circumstances 
may  have  led  him  to  the  adoption  of  the  conve- 
nient cork,  the  patent  spring,  or  the  unsophisti- 
cated but  manly  stump,  in  the  choice  of  a  pedestal. 
I  might  enumerate  many  other  advantages  which 
contribute  to  his  exclusive  enjoyment,  were  I  so 
disposed,  but  I  scorn  to  accumulate  evidence  in 
favour  of  a  truth  which  the  reader  must  by  this 
time  be  ready  to  admit,  and  shall  proceed,  as  in 
fairness  bound,  to  notice  the  objections  that  ma}' 
be  urged  by  prejudiced  bipeds  against  his  fortu- 
nate condition. 

Let  me  here  be  allowed  to  deprecate  all  uncan- 
did  and  hasty  decisions,  and  conjure  the  reader  to 
be  cautious  lest  he  confound  the  results  of  his 
habitual  impressions  with  the  deductions  of  an 
unbiassed  judgment.  And  here  the  greatest  care 
is  necessary.  "  The  world,"  as  the  divine  Shak- 
speare  has  it,  "  is  still  deceived  by  ornament ;"  in 
other  words,  the  human  race  is  led  by  appear- 
ances, beneath  which  the  truth  too  often  lies  im- 
bedded, while  its  worshippers  are  cheated  with 
false  semblances.  Hence  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  prejudice  in  favour  of  an  even,  regular,  and 
marchlike  step,  and  what  is  called  a  majestic  walk, 
is  probably  nothing  but  the  result  of  habit,  and 
would  vanish  altogether,  there  is  little  doubt,  in 
the  estimation  of  a  community  going  on  single 
members.  Even  at  the  present  time,  were  a 
monarch  of  some  nation  of  note  to  mount  his 
throne  and  assume  the  weight  of  government  on 
one  royal  limb,  there  is  no  question  but  the  cur- 
rent v.\.j^.o  of  talking  and  thinking  on  the  subject 
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of  wooden  legs  "would  be  very  much  modified. 
"For  my  part,  1  love  the  stem  staccato  step  of  the 
single-soled  pedestrian,  and  the  lusty  pulsations 
with  which  he  reminds  his  mother-earth  that  he 
enjoys  the  delights  of  existence.  Then  the  gentle 
though  abrupt  rising  and  falling  of  his  uppermost 
proportions,  as  he  wends  his  worldly  way,  is  so 
like  the  ups  and  downs  of  life,  that  his  progress 
is  suggestive  of  a  most  important  moral  lesson — 
so  that  I  cannot  consent  to  admit  that,  upon  the 
whole,  appearances  are  much  if  anything  against 
him. 

"  But,"  says  some  perverse  opposer,  "  Nature 
has  given  us  two  legs,  and  therefore  two  is  the 
proper  number  for  the  human  subject."  Not  so 
fast,  my  good  sir,  if  you  please,  with  your  con- 
clusion. True,  Nature  has  given  you  two  legs. 
What  of  that  ?  She  has  also  given  you  a  beard, 
which  you  take  daily  all  possible  pains  to  get  rid 
of — and  all  in  vain ;  the  stubborn  stubble  rises 
again  and  again,  mocking  your  ceaseless  efforts  at 
its  annihilation ;  and  it  will  rise  in  spite  of  steel 
and  diamond-dust  till  you  are  dust  yourself.  Now, 
if  you  will  be  at  the  trouble  to  shave  off  your  leg 
just  once,  I  will  stake  my  existence  that  nature 
takes  no  such  j)ain8  to  renew  the  supernumerary 
shank.  There  you  see  that  the  argument  is 
against  you.  Again,  has  not  nature  given  your 
wife  and  daughter  each  a  capacious  thorax,  for  the 
convenient  accommodation  of  the  lungs  and  vis^ 
cera,  and  have  they  not  both  squeezed  that  cavity 
into  the  shape  of  a  funnel,  by  way  of  improving 
upon  her  awkward  contrivance  ?  Has  not  nature 
given  the  Chinese  women  two  feet,  and  don't  they, 
instead  of  sensibly  pruning  off  one,  stupidly  cripple 
both  ?  No,  sir,  if  you  are  for  reverting  to  a  state 
of  nature,  do  so  by  all  means,  and  much  good  may 
it  do  you.  Only  be  consistent,  I  pray — ^bare 
your  epidermis  to  the  elements  ;  betake  yourself 
to  some  congenial  cavern  in  the  wilderness,  con- 
tend with  the  wild  cat  for  a  meal,  and  with  the 
tiger  for  a  couch,  and  when  you  have  learned  to 
despise  all  the  fruits  of  civilisation  and  the  results 
of  human  intellect  and  contrivance,  I  care  not  if 
you  include  with  the  rest  the  grand  •masterpiece 
of  ingenuity  and  science,  the  wooden-leg. 

I  feel  that  by  this  time  my  position  is  esta- 
blished, and  that  the  advocates  of  two  legs  have 
not  a  leg  left  to  stand  upon.  They  may  talk  of 
their  utilities,  but  I  aver  that  they  are  not  so  ap- 
parent to  my  unprejudiced  view.  The  chief  use 
of  a  pair  of  heels,  after  all,  seems  comprised  in 
such  feats  as  leaping,  wrestling,  and  running,  and 
such  undignified  methods  of  locomotion.  With 
regard  to  leaping,  I  have  already  shown  that  it  is 
a  practice  conducive  to  no  good  ;  as  for  wrestling, 
let  those  who  delight  in  such  imintellectual  argu- 
ments kick  each  other's  shins  till  they  come  to  a 
better  understanding  of  the  subject ;  and  as  for 
running,  he  who  has  escaped  a  danger  by  running 
away  from  it,  may  cherish  a  respect  for  his  heels 
in  which  I  must  be  excused  from  joining  him. 
Valour  prevents  your  true  man  from  running  away, 
and  Christian  forbearance  would  teach  him  not  to 
pursue  a  flying  enemy ;  in  either  case  one  leg  is 
sufficient  for  his  purpose.    How  the  possession  of 


but  one  leg  may  conduce  to  the  highest  happiness 
which  this  world  is  capable  of  affording,  let  the 
reader  learn  from  the  following  passages  in  the 
life  and  fortunes  of  Herr  Von  Holtzbein : — 

In  the  year  1806,  when  Prussia,  encouraged  by 
the  promise  and  actual  preparation  of  the  Eussian 
Autocrat,  declared  war  against  Napoleon,  Herr 
Von  Holtzbein  was  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  who, 
with  his  young  and  beautiful  wife,  cultivated  the 
pleasures  of  polished  society  under  the  linden 
trees  at  Berlin.     Having  served  the  regular  period 
in  the  army,  he  had  abandoned  the  profession  of 
war  a  year  before,  and  exchanged  the  fatigues  of 
the  camp  for  the  embraces  of  his  blooming  bride. 
Twelve  months  of  domestic  happiness  had  scarcely 
flown  away,  when  ail  his  martial  ardour  being 
roused  by  the  insolence  of  the  imperial  Corsican, 
and  his  chivalrous  nature  excited  by  the  appeals  of 
the  beautiful  Prussian  queen,  he  bade  adieu  to  bis 
young  wife,  and  flew  to  rejoin  that  magnificent 
cavalry  in  which  he  had  formerly  held  a  command. 
He  found  his  old  companions  eager  for  the  fight,  and 
demanding  to  be  led,  without  delay,  to  the  en- 
counter with  tiie  revolutionary  rabble  of  France, 
against  whom  one  and  all  were  but  too  anxious 
to  try  the  military  tactics  of  the  great  Frederic. 
They  had  no  great  time  allowed  them  for  indulging 
in  the  pleasures  of  anticipation.     The  14th  of 
October,  which  witnessed  the  bloody  aflOrays  of 
Jena  and  Auerstadt,  brought  the  ''  best  appointed 
cavalry  in  Europe  "  face  to  face  with  the  raga- 
muffins of  Gaul,  who,  without  any  respect  for 
their  exquisite  quality,  knocked  a  fuU  half  of 
them  from  their  gorgeous  saddles,  and  sent  the 
remainder  to  the  right-about,  to  seek  a  shelter 
where  they  might.     Poor  Von  Holtzbein,  who 
did  not  know  very  well  what  to  make  of  it,  see- 
ing that  the  whole  of  his  regiment  had  been 
shattered  to  shivers  in  contradiction  to  all  the 
established  rules  of  warfare,  found  himself  at 
nightfall  urging  his  jaded  steed  through  a  dark 
pine  forest,  without  a  morsel  of  food  to  satisfy 
the  cravings  of  hunger,  and  with  a  bullet  lodged 
in  his  left  leg.     How  he  managed  to  escape  to 
Weimar,  tlience  to  Leipsig,  thence  to  Magdeburg, 
and  finally  back  again  to  his  own  house  at  Berlin, 
are  points  in  his  history,  of  which,  as  he  was  not 
afterwards  capable  of  rendering  any  very  cohe- 
rent account,  we  cannot  inform  the  reader.  Certain 
it  was  that  he  was  found  snugly  pillowed  under 
his  own  curtains  before  the  end  of  the  month, 
and  surrounded  by  a  posse  of  professors  of  the 
healing  sui;,  gravely  discussing  the  most  scientific 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  leg  that  had  the  bullet 
in  it.     As  the  proprietor  of  the  limb  was  a  man 
of  fortune,  and  not  a  mere  nobody  to  whom  a 
question  of  leg  or  no-leg  could  be  of  no  conse- 
quence, he  was  allowed  to  have  a  voice  in  the 
council ;  and  upon  being  informed  that  the  safer 
and  more  expeditious  course  of  treatment  would 
be  to  detach  the  unfortunate  member,  wisely 
consented  that  the  operation,  and  the  leg  too, 
should  come  off  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

A  day  was  fixed  for  the  amputation,  and  by  a 
coincidence  such  as  sometimes  happens  in  the 
best  regulated  families,  the  loss  of  one  member 
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was  repaired  by  the  arrival  of  another,  a  daughter 
being  born  to  Herr  Von  Holtzbein  just  at  the 
precise  moment  when  his  patriotic  leg  departed 
to  the  world  (I  beg  pardon — to  the  bottle)  of 
spirits.  In  the  smiles  and  cro  wings  of  his  lovely 
babe,  the  bed-ridden  warrior  found  a  compensation 
for  the  ugly  twinges  of  his  healing  stump.  The 
stump  grew  well — the  babe  '  grew  up.  Years 
rolled  on,  and  the  daughter  of  Von  Holtzbein, 
beautiful  as  Hebe,  became  the  pride  and  joy  of 
her  parents,  who  thought  no  expense  or  pains  too 
great  to  be  lavished  upon  the  accomplishment  of 
her  mind  or  person.  But  the  education  of  his 
daughter  was  not  the  only  care  of  Hcrr  Von 
Hultzbein.  Ho  had  a  leg  to  educate  as  well — a 
limb  to  mould  as  well  as  a  mind ;  and  he  devoted 
himself  with  equal  ardour  and  energy  to  both 
pursuits.  He  made  all  manner  of  ex^>eriments 
with  every  workable  material  in  the  construction 
of  a  new  appendage  in  place  of  that  which  he  had 
sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of  his  country.  Fortu- 
nately for  him,  he  was  endowed  with  a  genius 
decidedly  mechanical,  by  means  of  which,  imited 
with  indomitable  perseverance,  he  succeeded  to 
perfection  in  his  manufacture.  His  museum  of 
legs  became  one  of  the  curiosities  of  his  native 
city,  and  his  residence  a  perfect  hospital  for  those 
of  his  patriotic  fellow-countrymen  whom  the  war 
had  reduced  to  a  like  state  of  single-legged  bless- 
edness. He  cured  the  iHs  that  fighting  flesh  is 
heir  to  by  applications  of  wood  and  steel,  and 
leather  and  whalebone  and  cork,  all  so  elaborately 
made  and  so  perfectly  simulating  nature's  handy- 
work,  that  his  reputation,  amateur  though  he 
was,  surpassed  that  of  the  first  professoi-s  of  the 
day — more  especially  because,  with  the  character- 
teristic  honour  of  a  soldier  and  a  gentleman,  he 
declined  any  remuneration  for  hia  invaluable 
productions.  As  his  artificial  legs  grew  in  re- 
pute, his  only  daughter  grew  in  beauty,  until  at 
length  when  sixteen  summers  had  showered  their 
brightness  upon  her  fair  round  rosy  German  face, 
her  hand  was  sought  in  marriage  by  the  young 
and  gay  Herr  Doppelschank,  the  eldest  son  of  a 
brother  officer  who  had  perished  on  the  same  fatal 
day  which  had  consigned  the  leg  of  Herr  Holtz- 
bein to  the  spiritual  element,  and  the  kingdom  of 
Prussia  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Napoleon.  The 
match  was  considered  by  the  parents  as  in  all 
respects  prudent  and  desirable,  and  the  aficctions 
of  the  pretty  fraulein,  who  had  loved  the  young 
Boppelsohank  first  as  the  companion  of  her  in- 
fancy, next  as  a  bold  bursche  and  dashing  student, 
and  lastly  as  a  suitor  in  a  splendid  military  cos- 
tume, met  with  no  opposition  from  quarters 
whence  opposition  in  such  cases  generally  arises. 
But,  alas  for  the  successful  issue  of  their  loves — 
the  young  suitor,  more  confident  than  wise,  just 
as  the  period  for  the  betrothal  was  drawing  near, 
was  BO  rash  as  to  express  an  opinion  one  day  after 
dinner  on  the  subject  of  wooden  legs,  which  was 
utterly  ruinous  to  his  matrimonial  prospects.  He 
had  ventured  to  remark,  in  an  unguarded  moment, 
than  an  artificial  substitute,  however  honourable 
to  the  wearer  or  creditable  to  the  artist  who 
achieved  it,  was  after  all  inferior  to  the  living 


member,  and  by  no  means  the  thing  in  a  -qua- 
drille. After  this  declaration  it  was  all  over  with 
him.  From  that  fatal  moment  the  Herr  Von 
Holtzbein  set  him  down  as  a  bore,  a  born  block- 
head, an  irretrievable  ass — and  in  a  long  speech, 
containing  the  whole  history  of  the  memorable 
campaign  of  1806,  with  a  catalogue  of  every 
person  of  condition  who  had  lost  a  leg  during  that 
eventful  era,  gravely  informed  him  that  their 
contract  was  at  an  end,  and  that  he  never  could 
or  would  consent  to  the  union  of  his  daughter 
with  a  person  who  in  one  breath  blasphemed  the 
merits  of  patriotism  and  the  glories  of  science. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  discomfited  youth  with- 
drew the  ofiensive  expressions,  and  ofiered  to  eat 
his  own  words.  The  choleric  father  was  not  to 
be  appeased.  Every  attempt  at  expostulation 
only  added  fuel  to  his  wrath,  and  the  disconsolate 
swain  was  disnussed  with  a  polite  insinuation 
that  his  absence  would  be  considered  agreeable  for 
the  future. 

A  parent's  dictum  is  however  not  always  an 
absolute  law,  in  affairs  of  the  heart.  The  fair 
fraulein  Von  Holtzbein  was  rather  of  the  opinion 
of  her  lover,  than  of  her  father,  in  tliis  matter, 
and,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  in  her  secret  heart 
she  preferred  the  ten  toes  of  her  dear  Doppel- 
schank to  all  the  elaborately  contrived  substitu- 
tions in  her  father's  museum.  She  was  a  true 
child  of  her  sire,  and  had  as  obstinate  a  will,  in 
her  way,  as  his  own.  She  received  and  en- 
oouragea  the  stolen  visits  of  the  banished  youth, 
a  fact  at  which  her  mother  winked  in  some 
degree,  perhaps  expecting  that  the  storm  of 
wrath  would  blow  over,  and  the  young  man  be 
received  again  into  favour.  But  no  signs  of  a 
reconciliation  appeared  upon  the  paternal  brow, 
and  a  whole  year  rolled  by  without  any  apparent 
alteration  in  the  sentiments  of  the  angry  father. 

At  the  expiration  of  this  time  Hen*  Von  Holtz- 
bein returning  unexpectedly  one  afternoon  from 
a  visit,  which  the  mother  and  daughter  had 
imagined  would  occupy  him  tiU  the  hour  of 
supper,  thundered  at  the  door  of  his  house,  to 
the  infinite  alarm  tmd  consternation  of  the  lovers, 
who  were  enjoying  a  stolen  tete-d-tSte.  The  young 
fellow,  knowing  well  enough  the  tremendous 
uproar  that  would  ensue  if  he  were  discovered, 
began  to  cast  about  for  the  means  of  escape.  To 
go  by  the  garden  at  the  back  of  the  house,  was 
impossible,  for  there  was  old  ilugel,  the  Hcrr's 
confidential  man  and  calf-modeller,  pottering 
about  among  the  fiowers,  with  his  nose  turned 
up  against  the  back  windows,  as  though  he  scent- 
ed something  out  of  order.  The  only  chance 
that  presented  itself  was  a  flight  from  the  window 
of  the  upper  sol  in  which  they  sat,  and  this,  for 
he  had  no  leisure  for  deliberation,  he  determined 
to  attempt  as  soon  as  his  foe  had  entered,  and 
the  door  closed  after  him.  Already  he  heard 
the  unmistakable  step  upon  the  staircase,  when 
leaping  on  the  balcony  fence,  he  grasped  the 
projecting  bough  of  a  tree,  and  swung  himself 
off.  Fatal  confidence  !  the  faithless  bough  snap- 
ped asunder  in  his  grasp,  and  down  he  came  with 
a  crash,  that  split  his  meerschniim  in  a  thousand 
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fragments,  and  what  was  still  worse,  fractured 
the  08  tibia  of  his  dexter  pedestal  in  two  places. 
The  passers-by  ran  to  his  assistance,  and  as  usudl 
in  such  mishaps,  completed  his  misfortune  by 
endeavouring  to  set  him  upon  his  feet,  an  attempt 
which  had  no  bettor  result  than  driving  the  bone 
of  his  broken  limb  through  the  flesh,  and  render- 
ing its  setting  impossible.  By  this  time  the 
tumult  had  brought  old  Flugel  to  the  door,  who 
grinned  with  inward  satisfaction  as  he  assisted 
the  crippled  Corydon  to  a  sofa.  Of  course,  the 
calamitous  event  could  not  long  be  concealed 
from  Herr  Von  Holtzbein,  who  had  the  sufferer 
conveyed  to  bed  without  condescending  to  pay 
him  a  visit.  No  sooner  did  he  hear,  however, 
from  the  surgeons,  whose  prompt  attendance  had 
been  summoned,  that  it  was  a  clear  case  for  am- 
putation— that  the  shattered  leg  must  come  off, 
there  was  no  help  for  it,  than  all  his  former 
friendship  for  the  poor  youth  returned  at  once. 

The  whole  house  was  ransacked,  and  every 
body  in  it  set  to  work  to  provide  the  means  and 
appliances  of  comfort  for  the  invalid.  Himself 
assisted  at  the  operation,  and  sustained  the 
courage  of  the  sufferer,  and  through  the  whole 
course  of  the  cure  superintended  the  dressing  of 
the  wound.     He  passed  the  whole  day  at  the 


bedside  of  the  patient,  and  soothed  the  hours  of 
weariness  and  pain  by  cheerful  conversation,  and 
narratives  of  his  own  youthful  exploits.  He  led 
his  daughter,  nothing  loth,  to  the  side  of  the  sick 
couch.  The  old  contract  was  acknowledged  and 
revived,  and  when  the  now  happy  lover  was  able 
to  sit  up,  the  delighted  Yon  Holtzbein  presented 
him  with  a  new  leg  so  exquisite  in  form,  so 
flnished  in  workmanship,  so  exactly  like  the  one 
he  had  lost,  except  in  its  liability  to  pain  and 
fracture,  that  the  acceptor  could  do  no  less  than 
retract  in  full  his  former  disparaging  remarks. 
The  betrothal,  I  had  forgotten  to  observe,  took 
place  during  the  early  stage  of  the  cure,  and  the 
wedding  was  celebrated  in  due  Grerman  course  of 
time,  on  which  occasion  the  bridegroom,  to  the 
infinite  gratification  of  his  new  father,  led  off 
the  dance  in  a  style  of  grace  and  activity  that 
afforded  not  the  slightest  room  for  suspicion  that 
anything  more  than  flesh  and  blood  pirouetted 
in  the  nuptial  pantaloons. 

Herr  and  Frau  Doppelschank  lived  long  and 
happily  together,  and,  for  aught  that  I  know  to 
the  contrary,  are  yet  alive  in  the  enjoym^it  of 
the  endearing  felicities  of  wedded  love,  which 
are  but  too  cheaply  purchased  by  the  loss  of  a 
leg. 
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It  is  not  often  that  the  political  circumstances  of 
a  nation  are  of  such  absorbing  interest  and  mo- 
ment that  all  parties,  and  all  kingdoms,  can  feel 
anxiety  about  the  issues  of  them.  It  does  soiae- 
times  happen,  however,  that  events  transpire  by 
which  the  most  valuable  institutions,  and  the 
most  sacred  relationships  of  the  world,  are  af- 
fected; and  when  such  events  take  place,  political 
and  national  prejudices  are  forgotten ;  the  instinct 
of  self-interest  becomes  more  comprehensive  in 
its  estimates ;  and  patriotism  swells  with  a  more 
rapt  enthusiasm.  Such  is  the  present  state  of 
European  aflairs.  "Whatever  may  be  the  political 
principles  of  men,  whatever  the  stand-point  from 
which  they  survey  the  transactions  of  their  rulers 
and  the  revelations  of  time,  everybody  of  intelli- 
gence shares  in  the  impression  that  the  world  is 
just  now  approaching  one  of  those  great  crises, 
the  periodical  occurrence  of  which  constitute  at 
once  the  indices  of  its  history,  the .  stages  of  its 
progress,  and  the  monuments  of  its  glory.  We 
propose  to  yield  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  entranc- 
ing demands  of  the  time,  and  to  record  a  few 
of  the  sentiments  which  the  season,  so  pregnant 
with  imposing  suggestions,  has  awakened  in  our 
heart.  It  wiU  not  be  our  aim  to  communicate 
information,  the  resources  of  which  are  so  plen- 
tiful, but  to  confirm  the  interest  of  our  readers 
in  the  great  question  of  war,  on  which  every 
mind  is  fixed,  and  especially  to  vindicate  the 
stalwart    onei^  and   proud   excitement    with 


which  our  own  country  is  advancing  to  the  dis- 
charge of  its  terrible  responsibilities.  We  think 
we  shall  better  accomplish  this  object  by  indulging 
in  sober  reflection,  than  by  collecting  an  array  of 
dull  statistics.  We  shall  suppose,  therefore,  that 
the  history  of  the  dispute,  which,  it  seems,  can 
only  be  settled  by  an  appeal  to  arms,  is  known 
by  all  whom  we  address ;  that  the  geography  of 
the  sphere  of  war  is  &miILar  to  them ;  that  ikey 
appreciate  the  insolence  of  the  great  aggressor  in 
this  case,  and  cordially  admit  the  claim  of  the 
wronged  and  endangered  power  upon  our  sympa- 
thy and  active  support ;  and  that,  therefore,  we 
have  no  need  to  re- state,  but  only  to  review,  the 
circumstances  and  conditions  of  the  conflict.  In 
pursuing  this  course  we  are  animated  by  the  hope 
that  our  words  may  tend,  in  some  humble  mea- 
sure, to  deepen  the  resolve  which  England  hajs 
avowed,  to  chastise  the  ambition  its  disapproba- 
tion could  not  restrain,  and  to  protect  an  ancient 
kingdom  against  an  outrage  which  can  be  exten- 
uated by  no  apology,  and  the  success  of  which 
would  imperil  the  highest  interests  of  the  civiliieed, 
and  the  brightest  prospects  of  the  barbarous, 
world. 

Though  war  has  not,  at  the  time  we  write, 
been  actually  declared,  it  is  generally  felt  that  it 
is  the  only  means  by  which  Turkey  can  be  saved 
from  a  ruthless  subjugation,  and  Europe  from  in- 
dignity and  danger.  There  are  some  exceptions 
to  this  feeling  which  we  would  respectfully  men- 
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tion,  and  impartially  judge.  The  peace  party  in 
this  country  has  most  indisputahle  principles  at 
its  basis ;  we  believe  its  actuating  motives  are,  so 
far  ftom  being  selfish  and  unpatriotic,  those  of 
disinterested  philanthropy  and  strong  sense  of 
duty.  But  the  peace  party,  by  its  very  constitu- 
tion, is  disqualified  for  interference  with  the 
details  of  passing  politics.  The  importance  of 
its  mission  may  be  wisely  illustrated  by  every 
threatening  event.  It  would  be  easy  to  show  how 
harmless  would  be  rumours  of  invasion,  supposing 
all  standing  armies  were  disbanded.  In  the  par- 
ticular case  before  us,  it  would  have  been  perfectly 
legitimate  for  Mr.  Cobden  to  say,  "  See,  now,  if 
my  policy  were  in  practice  among  the  nations, 
this  dispute  would  have  been  impossible,  for 
Eussia  would  have  had  no  troops  to  send  into  the 
Prinoipalities,  and  the  necessity  for  war  would 
have  been  thus  avoided."  We  cannot  but  think 
he,  and  those  whom  he  may  be  said  to  represent, 
have  made  a  great  mistake  in  not  being  content 
to  have  taken  this  course.  They  have,  instead, 
discussed  the  specific  question  in  all  its  details. 
They  have  attempted  to  prove  that  France  and 
England  are  responsible  for  the  base  acts  of  the 
autocrat;  that  Turkey  deserves  the  castigation 
with  which  it  is  menaced,  and  is  not  worth  pro- 
tecting ;  and  that  the  war  is  altogether  without 
vindication,  not  because  it  is  a  war,  but  because 
it  is  a  war  in  defence  of  Turkey.  Thus  they 
have  given  some  ground  for  those  aspersions,  the 
ignominy  of  which  they  have  always  had  to  sus- 
tain, and  the  injustice  of  which,  we  fear,  they 
are  not  in  this  instance  able  to  establish.  It 
may  be  with  plausibility  said  of  them  that  they 
are  a  faction  who  will  adopt  any  plea  to  excuse 
their  obstinacy ;  a  sect  who  wiU  be  guilty  of  any 
diBhonouT  to  extend  their  favourite  dogma ;  and 
that  it  matters  not  to  them  what  nations  fall  under 
what  iVTongs,  so  that  their  commerce  suffers  no 
damage.  These  judgments  may  be  harsh  and 
undeserved,  but  they  are  not  without  some  pre- 
tence of  foundation. 

This  party  is  now  so  small,  however,  and  the 
sentiment  is  on  the  other  side  so  strong,  that  Mr. 
Cobden  himself  confesses  that  war  is  inevitable. 
The  sword — so  long  sheathed,  though  never  al- 
lowed to  get  rusty — must  be  once  more  drawn. 
Again  must  the  exploits  of  heroism  and  the 
prowess  of  arms  contend  for  the  integrity  of  na- 
tional dominion,  and  the  triumph  of  human  right. 
The  prayers  of  the  humble,  the  songs  of  the 
brave,  and  the  revels  of  the  victorious  must  be 
heard  in  dismal  but  inspiring  harmony  with  the 
rattle  of  artillery,  the  groans  of  the  dying,  and 
the  wailings  of  the  bereaved.  The  strife  is  hor- 
rible in  its  method,  and  who  will  venture  to  pre- 
dict the  horrors  of  its  result?  But,  necessity 
being  laid  upon  us,  it  is  the  part  of  cowardice  to 
stand  moaning  over  the  hardness  of  the  sacrifice. 
With  every  care  to  avoid,  and  that  failing,  with 
every  determination  to  Morten  and  to  mitigate 
this  stupendous  calamity,  let  us  calmly  look  it  in 
the  face ;  and,  with  vision  undimmed  by  a  single 
tear,  with  nerve  unshaken  by  the  slightest  trepi- 
dation, let  us  proceed  to  the  struggle  with  that 


courage  which  is  the  harbinger  of  conquest,  and 
with  that  pure  devotion  to  the  cause  of  justice 
and  fireedom  which  will  consecrate  our  success. 
We  fight,  not  for  glory,  or  for  power,  but  for 
truth ;  our  power,  therefore,  is  the  more  resistless, 
and  our  glory  will  be  the  more  enduring.  The 
sanctity  of  our  aims  will  lend  a  lustre  to  our 
achievements ;  and  the  sublime  consciousness  of 
duty  will  be  to  us  a  strong  consolation  amid  the 
increased  burdens  of  taxation  we  shall  have  to 
bear,  and  the  deep  and  varied  sorrows  with  which 
we  must  be  unavoidably  afflicted. 

Nations,  like  individuals,  are  sometimes  enabled 
by  a  sort  of  prophetic  intuition  to  foresee  when 
evil  is  about  to  fall  upon  them.  We  do  not  put 
much  trust  in  ordinary  presentiments,  but  it  is 
certain  that  they  sometimes  take  possession  of 
the  soul,  and,  by  their  mysterious  fascination, 
prepare  it  for  scenes  that  afterwards  arise.  The 
slightest  circumstance  becomes  the  basis  of  an 
assurance  which  all  subsequent  occurrences  con- 
firm. Inspired  and  guided  by  an  instinct  of 
mighty  premonition,  we  provide  carefully  against 
a  catastrophe  which  we  have  no  very  clear  reason 
for  expecting,  but  which  we  yet  look  forward  to 
without  any  doubt.  We  have  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  this  in  the  present  condition  of  Europe. 
The  prospect  of  war  has  been  a  torture  to  the 
national  imaginations  for  a  very  considerable  pe- 
riod. Unfounded,  indefinite,  but  deep-seated 
fears  of  an  approaching  conflict  have  possessed  at 
once  peoples  and  their  rulers.  The  military  spirit, 
which  had  so  long  slumbered,  was  stirred  to  its 
depths,  as  by  some  invisible  omnipotent  hand. 
Great  activity  was  manifested  in  all  the  dock- 
yards and  arsenals  of  Europe.  Eortunately  was 
this  dream  sent  to  us  all.  The  danger  actually 
appears,  and  an  array  of  strength  is  displayed, 
the  magnificence  and  the  resources  of  which  have 
never  been  equalled.  An  appeal,  thrilling,  terri- 
ble, inevasible,  is  made  to  the  physical  energies 
of  the  nations,  and,  lo !  they  all  rise,  clad  glo- 
riously in  strength,  ready  for  an  immediate  and 
unwavering  response. 

To  those,  indeed,  who  habitually  observe  the 
signs  of  the  times,  the  present  situation  of  affairs 
can  be,  by  no  means,  surprising.  For  a  long 
time  prophetic  hints  have  been  given  in  heaven 
and  on  earth.  Of  course  it  will  not  be  supposed 
that  we  now  allude  to  the  supernatural  revelations 
of  God,  or  to  the  unnatural  presumptions  of  men. 
We  have  not  much  interest  in  the  study  of  apoca- 
lyptic visions;  we  have  no  faith  in  crude,  hy- 
pothetical, human  interpretations  of  them.  Neither 
do  we  refer  to  any  supernatural  symbols,  celestial 
or  terrestrial.  As  far  as  we  know,  the  sun  has  not 
been  turned  into  darkness,  nor  the  moon  into 
blood.  But  there  are  omens  more  infallible  and 
more  impressive-^mens  which  the  thoughtful 
must  observe,  and  which  the  wise  wiU  reverently 
adore.  Uvents,  which  are  ever  the  clearest  de- 
clarations of  Divine  purposes,  and  the  safest 
guides  of  statesmen,  diplomatists,  and  kings, 
these  have  been  our  teachers.  There  has  been  a 
great  calm.  Commerce  has  been  vigorous  and 
uninterrupted.     National  projudiccs  have  slum^ 
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bcred;  national  passions  have  been  hushed  in 
silence.  But  there  has  been  suUenness  in  that 
silence ;  those  slumbers  have  been  disturbed  by 
alarming  night-mare.  Portentous  wrath  has  hung, 
like  a  black  cloud,  round  the  horizon,  whilst  the 
broad  sky  has  been  so  radiant  and  so  serene.  Even 
the  agitation  for  peace,  though  dictated  primarily 
by  the  interests  of  commerce,  has  indicated  an  in- 
tuitive, and,  perhaps,  in  many  minds,  an  uncon- 
scious apprehension  of  war.  Consentaneously  with 
that  agitation,  silent  but  most  extensive  prepara- 
tions for  some  vaguely  threatened  outbreak  have 
been  made.  The  petty  disputes  by  which  diplomacy 
has  been  for  so  long  a  period  embarrassed  and 
irritated  have  obviously  been  only  a  cover  of 
viister  differences,  which,  sooner  or  later,  must 
burst  forth  in  open  quarrel,  and  the  tricks  by 
which  ambitious  tyranny  has  been  gradually 
working  out  its  subtle  designs.  The  haughty 
Czar  has  not  conceived  the  idea  of  subjugating 
Turkey  so  recently  as  his  sudden  occupation  of 
theWallachian  Principalities  would  seem  to  imply. 
Long  has  it  floated  before  him  as  a  pleasant  dream; 
and  his  professed  sympathy  with  oppressed  Chris- 
tians in  Turkey ;  his  wranglings  about  the  key  of 
the  Holy  Places;  his  fitful  arrogance  and  capri- 
cious policy ;  together  with  his  habitual  affecta- 
tion of  sincerity,  disinterestedness,  piety,  respect 
for  treaties,  and  consideration  of  international  opi- 
nion, have  been  but  so  many  artifices  adopted  for 
the  purpose  of  gaining  time,  of  eluding  suspicion, 
and  of  creating  a  plea  for  those  audacious  mea- 
sures which  he  has  at  last  taken,  and  which  he 
now,  with  such  sophistry,  swagger,  and  profanity, 
attempts  to  justify. 

The  general  condition  of  Europe  is  such,  that 
some  e:iplosion  like  that  which  now  appears  about 
to  take  place,  has  been  rendered  not  only  inevi- 
table, but  necessary.  Despotism,  in  other  than 
liussian  lands,  has  had  a  protracted  day  of 
triumph  and  of  satisfaction.  Wherever  senti- 
ments of  justice  and  aspirations  for  freedom  once 
abounded,  tyranny  and  cruel  wrong  now  much 
more  abound.  Not  to  mention  France  (where  the 
most  monstrous  methods  of  usurpation  have  been 
followed  by  complete  success,  and,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, by  an  extraordinarily  enlightened  and  pru- 
dent domination),  the  states  of  Germany  are  in 
restless  and  sickly  bondage ;  Austria  holds  all  its 
dependencies  in  chains;  and  there  are  at  least 
three  nations — Poland,  Hungary,  and  Italy — 
waiting  for  redemption  from  degradation,  slavery, 
and  death !  The  great  leaders  of  these  enslaved 
peoples  are  not  adventurers,  unknown  to  those  by 
whom  they  are  followed  and  revered;  nor  are 
they  decayed  princes,  who  have  only  hereditary 
grounds  on  which  to  base  their  pretensions  to 
power — they  are  great  statesmen,  wise  in  council, 
of  long  experience,  indomitable  in  purpose,  and 
godly  in  character,  who  have  been  tried,  and  are 
trusted  by  the  races  they  represent.  The  ele- 
ments of  revolution  are  to  be  found  in  almost 
every  kingdom  on  the  continent.  But  the  domi- 
nion of  brute  force  is  complete.  Indignation  and 
hope  arc  effectually  suppressed.  Agitation  is 
forbidden ;  reform  is  hopeless ;  revolution  is  im- 


possible. Even  the  despair  of  the  afiiicted  king- 
doms is  gagged ;  so  that  the  only  hope  of  their 
emancipation  lies  in  the  chance  of  some  general 
conflict,  which  will  demand  at  once  the  attention 
and  the  power  of  the  despots;  and  thus,  by 
drawing  off  a  good  measure  of  the  terrible  resti*aint 
under  which  their  victims  exist,  give  those  vic- 
tims an  opportunity  of  uttering  their  protests  and 
shaking  off  their  fetters. 

Now,  for  ourselves,  we  must  frankly  confess 
that  it  is  a  probability  that  some  result  of  this 
sort  will  succeed  the  commencement  of  a  general 
European  war  which  chiefly  reconciles  us  to  the 
prospect.  Let  us  not  be  misunderstood,  however, 
in  stating  thus  much.  "We  do  not  sympathize  at 
all  with  those  objectors  to  the  policy  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  French  Governments  who  are  so  conti- 
nually harping  upon  the  persecutions  which  the 
Christian  subjects  of  the  Sultan  have  been  made 
to  endure;  nor  with  those  who  take  the  other 
ground  of  opposition  and  contend  that  the  extont 
of  our  commercial  transactions  with  Turkey  is  not 
such  as  will  render  it  worth  our  while  to  spend  vast 
sums  of  money,  and  piake  great  sacrifices  of  trade  in 
her  defence.  The  one  argument  is  a  mean  subor- 
dination of  philanthropy  and  justice  to  sectarian 
prejudice ;  the  other  a  still  meaner  subordination 
of  philanthropy  and  justice  to  the  beggarly, 
selfish,  inhuman  logic  of  the  shop.  Let  it  be 
granted  that  Mohammedanism  is  a  false  religion, 
and  that  the  civil  government  by  which  it  is  sup- 
ported is  a  persecuting  power ;  there  are  yet  such 
things  as  the  rights  of  nations,  the  vices  of 
ambition  and  usurj)ation,  and  the  sacred  instinct 
of  international  sympathy,  which  it  becomes  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  and  progress  of 
the  world  not  to  overlook  or  to  scorn.  And  v^c 
maintain  that  though  our  entire  trade  was  de- 
pendent upon  the  goodwill  of  Russia,  and  Turkey 
never  put  a  single  farthing  into  our  purse,  our 
obligation  to  protect  the  weak,  and  to  punish  tlie 
usurping  power,  would  be  just  as  sacred  as  though 
the  interest  were  all  the  other  way.  We  care 
not,  therefore,  to  go  into  the  dispute  between  Mr. 
Cobden  and  Lord  Pahnerston.  This  appeal  to 
the  lowest  forms  of  self-interest,  to  which  we  have 
grown  BO  accustomed  of  late,  is  vicious  and 
vitiating.  Give  us  rather  a  national  spirit  of 
martyr-magnanimity,  and  godly  disinterested 
heroism.  The  evil  days  have  indeed  come  upon 
us  when  the  Decalogue  is  cast  aside  to  make  way 
for  the  Multiplication  Table,  and  when  the  hal- 
lowed dictates  of  Conscience  can  be  habitually 
silenced  by  considerations  of  Profit  and  Loss. 
We  are  proud  that  in  this  exciting  season,  so 
many  have  refused  to  worship  the  Golden  Calf 
which  the  ministers  of  Mammon  have  set  up. 

But,  on  the  very  same  grounds  that  we  approve 
the  support  being  rendered  to  Turkey,  do  we  hope 
that  an  indirect  benefit  will  accrue  to  natious^ 
that  have  had  to  grapple  with  tlie  same  monster 
despotism,  and  have  not  been  blessed  with  tlio 
same  protecting  assistance.  8hall  we  weep  over 
the  tragedy  of  tiinope,  and  shed  no  tear  on  tho 
tomb  of  Hungarian  independence?  Shall  the  oc- 
cupation of  a  few  Principalities  on  tho  banks  of 
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the  Danube  arouse  our  angry  indignation,  and 
shall  we  forget  the  shameful  extinction  of  Poland 
—once  a  more  glorious  empire,  and  still  the  home 
of  a  heroic  and  unsubdued  race?  Shall  we 
receive  with  such  a  paroxysm  of  wrath  and  sor- 
row a  false  report  of  the  fall  of  Kalafat,  and  not 
remember  with  burning  shame  the  fall  of  a 
heautifnl  Italian  Republic,  whose  few  days  of 
existence  were  untarnished  by  a  single  crime,  and 
whose  quiet  glory  perished  beneath  the  dastardly 
hoof  of  a  foreign  power  against  the  unauthorised 
interference  of  which  we  uttered  not  one  word  of 
serious  protest  ?  Are  we,  then,  only  fighting  for 
Turkey,  because  Turkey  is  **  our  ancient  ally  r" 
K  so,  we  are  exalting  a  stupid  tradition  above  a 
great  principle  of  international  morality.  Or  do 
we  engage  in  this  strife  because  the  theatre  of  it 
is  on  the  borders  of  ''our  vast  Indian  possessions r' ' 
Then  we  are,  after  all,  but  acting  on  the  logic  of 
the  shop,  and  are  presenting  a  wicked  libation  of 
precious  blood  at  the  shrine  of  the  Golden  Calf ! 

We  care  not  to  divine  the  motives  of  statesmen, 
however.  Our  trust  is  in  Providence,  not  in 
human  expedients.  We  have,  to  be  sure,  no  very 
clear  prospect  of  the  issues  of  the  awful  struggle 
on  which  we  are  just  entering.  It  would  be  pre- 
sumption to  guess  what  wiU  be  the  ultimate  and 
relative  consequences  of  the  conflict.  The  map  of 
Europe  will  undoubtedly  undergo  very  consider- 
able modifications.  Old  lines  will  be  obliterated ; 
new  lines  will  be  inscribed.  The  distinctions  of 
nations  will  be  changed,  and  the  landmarks  of 
civilization  removed.  God  only  knows  where  we 
shall  be,  and  what  we  shall  be  called  twelve 
months  from  this  date ;  but  whatever  may  be  the 
details  of  the  grand  result,  we  know  that  Justice 
will  preside  over  the  contest,  and  render  it  sub- 
servient to  the  reign  of  Freedom,*  and  the  welfare 
of  the  world.  It  requires  Infinite  wisdom  and 
integrity  to  state  the  requirements  of  an  inflexi- 
ble and  universal  law  of  holy  retribution ;  there- 
fore we  will  refrain  from  all  prophetic  speculations. 
But  we  are  persuaded  that  great  crimes  have  been 
committed  which  merit,  and  which  will  receive, 
a  severe  castigation ;  and  that  heavy  misfortunes 
have  been  bravely  borne  which  deserve  the  con- 
sideration of  Heaven,  and  will  win  the  reward  of 
glory. 

How  mysterious,  and  yet  how  grandly  obvious 
are  the  powers  and  laws  of  human  progress ! 
Providence  appropriates  every  element  and  every 
event  to  the  illustration  of  its  bemgnity,  and  to  the 
commnnication  of  its  blessings.  Sometimes  we  are 
disposed  to  question  whether  there  is  not  greater 
good  brought  out  of  evil,  than  positive  good  could 
possibly  comprehend.  Indisputable  are  the  ad- 
vantages of  peace.  When  the  world  is  tranquil 
in  its  heart  and  on  its  surface — ^when  the  studies 
of  its  philosophers  are  uninterrupted  by  the  shouts 
of  rebellion  and  the  tumult  of  strife — when  its 
statesmen  can  be  intent  on  the  administration  of 
justice  and  the  improvement  of  law — when  its 
priests  have  no  care  but  the  responsibilities  of 
their  office,  and  no  public  duty  but  to  proclaim 
divine  truth — when  its  merchants  and  artizans 
find  oommierce  a  safe  speculation,  trade  a  profit. 


enterprise  a  relaxation,  and  labour  a  luxury — 
when,  in  short.  Peace  sheds  her  blessings  on  all 
classes,  and  smiles  with  shining  joy  on  the  wide 
earth — ^then  are  the  advantages  of  intelligence, 
of  philanthropy,  of  national  friendship,  and  general 
brotherhood,  being  realised  by  men.  But  all  this 
while  necessities  are  being  created  for  new  agita- 
tions. The  seasons  of  national  repose  are  the 
seasons  which  Corruption  chooses  for  its  plots! 
and  the  intelligence  which  is  being  augmented, 
becomes  inimical  to  the  institutions  that  prevail. 
Civil  authorities  are  always  associated  with  "tested 
interests,  which  forbid  their  conformity  to  the 
expanding  notions  and  growing  capacities  of  the 
people.  In  times  of  peace  the  popular  mind  is 
making  progress;  but  the  institutions  of  the  state 
are  stationary.  By  and  bye,  the  attention  of  the 
nations  is  arrested  by  some  flagrant  act  of  oppres- 
sion, some  stretch  of  regal  power,  some  murmur  of 
popular  dissatisfaction,  some  outbreak  of  rebellion, 
some  rumour  of  revolution,  or  some  loud  contro- 
versy of  political  economists.  Suddenly  it  is  felt 
that  there  is  a  great  disparity  between  the  claims 
of  the  people  and  the  privileges  they  enjoy. 
Notions  of  freedom  begin  to  float  about.  The 
breeze  swells  into  a  tempest ;  and  in  a  brief  space 
of  time  a  gigantic  stride  has  been  taken  in  the 
pathway  of  civilization — ^a  stride,  however,  the 
greatness  of  which  does  not  suffice  to  obscure  the 
desolations  which  accompanied  its  attainment. 
The  triumphs  of  peaee  are  moral,  personal,  and 
invisible  :  the  triumphs  of  war  are  specific,  osten- 
tatious, and  organic.  The  former  are  slowly 
achieved  by  the  pursuits  of  thought  and  of  indus- 
try; the  latter  are  snatched  impetuously, — are 
won  by  gusts  of  passion  and  the  prowess  of  mad 
abandonment. 

We  think,  therefore,  that  war  has  utility.  It 
is  repulsive  to  the  refined,  and  terrible  to  the 
merciful ;  but  to  the  brave  it  appears  glorious,  and 
the  wise  can  detect  some  splendid  promises  of 
blessing  and  of  service  beneath  the  grimness  of 
its  features.  When  the  refined  and  the  merciful 
shall  possess  the  earth,  it  will  naturally  cease; 
but  at  present  they  are  the  few ;  and  so  long  as  the 
impulsive  and  ambitious  rule  mankind,  so  long 
will  chivalry  have  attractions,  and  agitation  value. 
Eight  and  might  are  often  in  opposition.  If  all 
the  might  be  on  the  one  side,  and  only  the  right 
on  the  other,  it  is  easy  to  see  on  which  side  the 
dominion  will  fall.  The  might  of  right,  conse- 
quently, must  compete  with  the  might  of  wrong ; 
and  when  wrong  is  slain,  right  will  be  glad  to 
shield  his  divine  and  victorious  sword. 

Yes !  there  is  a  glory  in  war.  Death  by 
disease  is  repulsive  ;  by  accident,  alarming ;  by 
suicide,  pitiful.  But  death  by  persecution  is 
sublime.  The  dust  of  the  martyr  is  sacred  ;  his 
name  is  engraven  in  tablets  of  marble,  of  brass, 
and  of  devout  and  enduring  admiration.  The 
death  of  the  battle-field  is  a  sort  of  communistic 
passion  of  martjrrdom.  True,  many  who  hazard 
it  thus,  have  no  higher  conception  of  their  mis- 
sion than  that  they  are  fighting  for  their  country 
and  their  king.  Soldiers  are  the  dregs  of  the 
people,  their  officers  the  roughest  of  the   aris- 
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tocracy.  Tho  battle-field  is  not  a  place  for  delicate 
sentimentalists  and  contemplative  saints.  But 
the  people  ha^te  their  dregs;  there  abe  rough 
sons  of  the  nobility;  and,  though  to  them 
brutality  is  heroism,  and  blood-shedding  glory,  it 
mu3t  be  allowed  that  they  are  faitliful  to  their  own 
instincts,  and  honourable  in  their  own  sphere. 
And,  if  they  have  none  of  our  higher  notions  of 
refinement,  and  fellowship,  and  mercy,  they  have 
patriotism,  which  in  the  ignorant  is  a  faith,  and 
in  the  brave  a  virtue.  Praise,  then,  praise  and 
gratitude  to  the  men  who  have  gone  forth  to  fight 
our  battles !  We  will  follow  them  with  our  ad- 
miration, our  sympathy,  and  our  prayers;  and 
when  they  return,  bearing  the  tropUes  of  victory 
with  them,  we  will  welcome  them  with  shouts  of 
applause,  and  bestow  upon  them  the  rewards  due 
to  their  illustrious  services,  not  forgetting  to  shed 
some  true  tears  to  the  memory  of  those,  the  noble 
slain,  whom  they  shall  leave  behind  them  ! 

We  have  been  so  long  simpering  about  the 
horrors  of  war,  that  we  began  to  flatter  ourselves 
that  the  martial  spirit  was  almost  dead  in  the 
breasts  of  Englishmen.  The  occasion  for  its 
exercise,  however,  has  appeared  to  prove  how 
ineradicable  it  is ;  it  glows  with  all  its  ancient 
radiance,  and  throbs  with  all  its  accustomed  and 
well-tried  energy.  Astonishing  is  the  rapidity 
with  which  we  have  prepared  ourselves  for  the 
engagements  that  await  us!  Imposing  is  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  we  have  advanced  into 
the  Ax)nt  of  the  battle  !  We  accept  these  as  signs 
of  undecayed  strength,  and  as  promises  of  speedy 
triumph.  Britain  will  be  true  to  its  renowned 
traditions;  and,  though  the  appliances  of  war 
have  been  considerably  changed,  and  we  are  about 
to  make  an  experiment  with  a  foe  of  vast  re- 
sources, and  notorious  obstinacy,  we  have  no 
mistrust.  Every  omen  is  auspicious.  Our  alli- 
ance with  France  (as  cordial  as  it  is  singular) — 


the  experience  and  courage  of  ova  commanders, 
— the  magnificence  of  our  fleet — ^the  generous 
firmness  smd  regularity  of  our  discipline — and, 
above  all,  the  all  but  unanimous  concurrence  of 
the  people  in  the  enterprise  to  which  we  are 
committed,  are  so  many  assurances  that  we  shall 
fight  with  honour,  and  with  success — that  our 
exploits  will  be  untarnished  by  unnecessary  fero- 
city— that  we  shall  be  as  magnanimous  in  victory 
as  we  shall  be  brave  in  battle — and  that,  when 
the  unhappy  strife  is  ended,  we  shall  enjoy  the 
ropose  of  our  triumph  with  becoming  dignity, 
and  once  more  concentrate  our  mighty  energies 
upon  the  pursuits  of  commerce  and  of  civiliza- 
tion, thus  providing  for  tho  cost,  and  repairing 
the  injuries  occasioned  by  the  conflict. 

Such,  briefly,  are  the  views  with  which  wo 
regard  the  present  absorbing  crisis  of  the  nations. 
We  have  not  discussed  the  policy  of  our  govern- 
ment, because  we  have  considered  that>  what- 
ever vacillation  might  have  been  shown  during 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  dispute,  now  that  they 
have  committed  themselves  to  decided,  prompt, 
and  unreserved  action,  it  would  be  injudicious 
and  useless  to  taunt  them  with  our  reproaches, 
or  embarrass  them  with  our  criticism.  They  have 
at  last  responded  to  the  demands  of  the  season, 
and  to  the  wishes  of  the  people.  Disunion  now 
would  be  ignominy,  as  well  as  weakness.  Let 
the  past  be  forgiven.  All  is  now  ready ;  and  we 
await  the  issue  with  intense  expectancy,  and  with 
dreadlcss  confidence .  Let  every  Englishman  be 
true  to  his  country  at  this  momentous  inncture. 
Let  party  animosities  be  buried,  and  minor  en. 
terprises  postponed.  The  name  of  JNTelson  is  on 
our  lips,  the  plea  of  our  assurance  and  the  stim- 
ulus of  our  courage;  let  his  motto  be  in  our 
hearts,  urging  us  to  every  sacrifice  of  self-in- 
terest, and  to  every  act  of  patriotism, — "Enoulko 
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Whex  Peter  Alexiowitz,  commonly  called  the 
Great,  Emperor  of  Bussia,  was  in  his  busiest  and 
worst-tempered  days,  making  war  on  the  King  of 
Sweden,  reforming  the  Bussian  church,  and 
civilizing  his  subjects  generally  with  the  help  of 
the  knout,  his  Majesty  thought  proper  to  augment 
these  occupations  still  further  by  the  building  of 
a  winter  palace  on  the  most  marshy  isle  in  the 
Keva,  which  was  to  bo  the  centre  of  his  half 
finished  capital.  Two  thousand  peasants  from 
the  frontiers  of  Azoph,  and  as  many  of  the  dis- 
anned  Strelitz  condemned  to  work  in  uniform  by 
way  of  indicating  the  height  from  which  they 
bad  fallen  through  mutiny,  relieved  each  other 
by  five  hundreds  on  the  work  night  and  day;  but 
nature  is  not  easily  conquered.  Drains  were 
sunk ;  earth  and  stones  brought  in  boats,  for  as 


I  yet  the  Czar  allowed  no  bridges,  that  his  people 
might  be  familiarized  with  water;  men  and 
machines  laboured  for  two  months,  but  all  to  little 
purpose ;  for  one  chilly  day  in  the  beginning  of 
September,  when  warnings  of  winter  come  up 
the  northern  sky,  the  ptdace  foundations  gave 
way  for  the  seventh  time,  undermined  by  water, 
and  the  Autocrat  of  all  the  Bussias  came  in  a 
great  passion  to  inquire  after  the  cause,  and 
punish  somebody  if  possible. 

He  had  that  day  heard  that  Marshal  Benchild, 
the  Swedish  general,  had  beaten  his  troops  in 
Upper  Lithuania ;  that  Augustus,  King  of  Poland, 
his  friend  and  ally,  intended  to  desert  his  interest, 
and  that  the  Cossacks  of  the  Crimea  were  medi- 
tating a  revolt.  The  foam  fiew  frT>m  his  Imperial 
Majesty's  chaps  as  he  scolded  engineers,  work* 
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men,  and  macbinery,  undisr  the  combined  effect ' 
of  these  tidings ;  with  an  abundance  of  oaths, 
threats,   and  Bussian  nicknames,   which   made 
small  and  great  tremble,  all  but  one  old  Strelitz. 

He  was  cutting  stones  for  the  palace,  and 
worked  away  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  while 
the  Autocrat  of  all  the  Itussias  raged  within  three 
yards  of  him.  It  was  a  new  experience  in  the 
life  of  Peter  Alexiowitz  to  see  one  of  his  sub- 
jects who  did  not  quake  before  the  imperial 
wrath,  and  he  couldn't  help  taking  note  of  the 
man.  His  uniform  was  scuffed  and  ragged ;  his 
bones  were  but  thinly  covered;  his  hair  and 
beard  were  grey;  and,  though  still  strong  and 
active,  hia  face  had  an  appearance  of  great  and 
singular  age.  The  Czar  had  a  predilection  for 
tallong  with  old  men;  besides,  he  wondered 
what  sort  of  a  Strelitz  this  might  be.  Therefore, 
having  boxed  the  ears  of  two  overseers,  banished 
the  chief  surveyor,  and  given  orders  for  driving 
a  double  row  of  piles,  the  &ither  of  Muscovy,  in 
whose  sight  all  his  children  were  equal,  turned 
to  the  quiet  workman  and  said,  **  Friend,  who  art 
thou,  and  what  is  thy  province  ?" 

"  My  name,"  said  the  Strelitz,  stiU  cutting 
vigorously,  *'  is  Peter  Cranoff,  and  I  was  born  in 
this  place.  My  father's  hut  stood  yonder,  where 
they  tell  me  your  Majesty's  banquet  hall  will 
stand.     Saint  Nicholas  ensure  its  foundations  !" 

''  It's  a  long  time,  Mend,  since  there  was  a  hut 
in  this  isle,"  said  the  astonished  Czar.  '<  What 
is  thine  age?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  the  Strelitz ;  *'  my  parents 
kept  no  reckoning ;  but  my  grandmother,  who 
mostly  spoke  truth,  used  to  say  I  was  bom  in  the 
same  year  that  the  last  tribute  was  paid  to  the 
Tartars." 

Peter  knew  that  some  of  his  northern  people 
did  attain  to  years  far  beyond  the  common  span 
of  mankind ;  but  it  was  with  an  incredulous  smile 
that  he  emswered, 

"Priend,  if  your  grandmother  spoke  truth 
when  she  told  that  story,  you  must  have  seen 
many  changes  in  your  time." 

"I  have  seen  some,"  said  the  Strelitz,  "not 
to  speak  of  wars  and  Emperors ;  but  never  saw  I 
aught  for  Russia  like  yonder  ships  and  the  noble 
Czar  who  built  them  !" 

**  Thou  art  an  honest  Muscovite !"  cried  Peter, 
with  another  look  at  his  new  navy,  where  it  rode 
far  down  the  Neva.  **  How  came  a  man  of  such 
good  principles  to  work  among  these  rascals  ?" 

**  Somebody  in  the  regiment  mutinied,"  said 
the  Strelitz. 

"  They  did,  the  villains !  But  thou  shalt  have 
pardon,"  said  Peter.  "Old  man,  tell  me  thy 
thoughts  of  yonder  city." 

"  'Tis  the  bravest  town  that  ever  stood  there," 
answered  the  Strelitz. 

"  Nonsense,  man ;  a  town  never  stood  there  till 
I  built  one." 

''  I  know  not  if  it  be  law^l  for  a  poor  man 
like  myself  to  contradict  so  great  an  Emperor," 
said  the  Strelitz,  **  but  my  grandmother  told  me 
of  a  town  which  stood  there  ages  ago,  and  there 
is  a  story  about  it  I  would  fain  tell  your  Majesty." 


"  Ye  shall  tell  it,"  said  Peter,  who  rather  liked 
curious  tales,  and  had  taken  the  Strelitz  into 
sudden  favour,  "  but  I  haven't  time  now.  We 
must  all  work,  you  know.  Come  to-night  at 
nine  and  Bup  with  me  in  the  palace.  Say  Peter 
Alexiowitz  invited  you,  and  don't  go  home 
without  your  supper." 

Like  all  monarchs  who  keep  their  subjects 
busy,  Peter  the  Great  had  little  leisure  for  any- 
thing but  his  favourite  amusement,  which  all  the 
world  knew  to  be  a  brosniak,  or  drinking-suppcr. 
Accordingly,  when  he  had  given  audience,  dictated 
dispatches,  and  visited  dock- yards,  arsenals,  and 
forges,  one  of  those  entertainments  was  served 
for  hb  majesty  and  friends  that  evening,  after 
the  manner  of  his  imperial  ancestors,  with  dishes 
of  salted  cucumber,  cavaire,  and  other  delicacies 
requiring  liquid,  a  quart  bowl  of  brandy  beside 
every  trencher,  and  the  floor  covered  six  inches 
deep  with  rye  straw,  for  the  benefit  of  all  whose 
fortune  it  might  be  to  pass  the  night  under  the 
table.  The  company  was  miscellaneous,  for  his 
Majesty  delighted  to  honour  men  of  different 
degrees.  There  were  foreign  ambassadors,  En- 
glish mechanics,  boyards  of  the  first  class,  who 
had  shaved  their  beards  and  could  shoe  their 
horses,  not  to  mention  the  crew  of  that  Russian 
ship  that  first  made  a  voyage  round  the  world. 
Last  of  all  came  Peter  Cranoff.  The  veneration 
for  him  displayed  that  day  by  overseers  and 
fellow  labourers  would  have  astonished  any 
stone-cutter  less  collected ;  but  the  Strelitz  came 
in  the  same  length  of  beard  and  ragged  uniform, 
and  8a3dng  to  the  attendants  who  questioned  his 
right  of  admission  : — **  Peter  Alexiowitz  invited 
me,"  seated  himself  modestly  at  the  end  of  the 
table  nearest  the  door. 

"  Welcome  to  thy  supper,  friend, "  said  the 
Czar,  ''  But  come  and  take  a  nearer  seat,  hast 
thou  not  a  story  to  tell  ?"  and  Peter  was  about 
to  desire  the  Polish  Ambassador  to  leave  room 
for  him,  when  the  Strelitz  said — 

"With  your  Majesty's  leave,  it  is  better 
that  I  should  sit  here,  lor  my  coat  fell  into  an 
open  cask  of  herring  oil,  in  the  shed  where  I 
slept  last  night,  and  my  story  might  be  more 
agreeable  than  my  neighbourhood." 

'*The  thought  is  prudent,"  said  Peter,  and 
the  Polish  Ambassador  was  allowed  to  keep  his 
seat.  The  supper  went  on — salt  cucumbers  and 
cavaire  were  plentifully  eaten.  Finland  cheese 
and  pickled  hare  were  also  tried,  but  the  brandy 
bowls  were  not  half  emptied — ^nobody  was  in- 
clined to  drink,  and  even  the  Czar  remained  sober. 

"  This  is  a  dull  supper,"  he  said  at  last,  "  I 
haven't  had  the  like  since  my  coronation — Come, 
honest  Cranoff,  this  is  the  time  for  thy  story.  It 
will  keep  us  from  sleeping  over  the  brandy." 

The  Strelitz  had  not  spoken  three  words  that 
evening,  and  now  he  began  like  one  who  waited 
only  for  permission. 

"  My  grandmother,  who,  as  I  have  said,  mostly 
spoke  the  truth,  told  me  that  in  an  old  time,  be- 
fore either  the  Czars  or  the  kings  of  Sweden 
owned  our  country,  there  stood  a  town  on  the 
banks  of  the  Neva." 
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"Wlio  built  it?"  paid  Peter  Alexiowitz.  !  Still  the  fires  were  renewed,  till  no  one  would 

'*  I  know  not/*  said  the  Strelitz.  *'  Perhaps  live  in  the  neighbourhood  but  those  whom  great 
it  was  the  first  king  of  the  north,  whom  heathen  poverty,  sickness,  or  some  other  mischance  pre- 
men  of  old  praised  as  Woden  or  Zemeboc.  They  j  vented  from  moving,  and  men  given  up  to  gain, 
say  his  palace,  with  a  dark  green  roof  and  pillars  |  whoso  trades  flourished  there.  In  that  free  and 
of  pine,  stood  over  the  marsh  where  your  Majesty  \  ancient  city  there  was  no  law  to  punish  such  un- 
knows  two  hundred  thousand  peasants  died  in  '  heard-of  transgression ;  but  landlords  and  house- 
the  building  of  this  imperial  city."  owners  began  to  inquire,  as  men  will  when  things 

**  They  say  what  is  fake,  then,"  said  the  Czar,  annoy  themselves,  what  possessed  the  man  to 
raising  his  brandy  bowl,  **  there  was  never  |  bum  his  own  house.  He  was  not  mad,  for  he 
aught  but  a  forest.     Gro  on  with  thy  story."  |  liked  to  buy  cheap  and  sell  dear  as  well  as  most 

"  In  that  town,"  continued  Cranofl',  **  there  citizens.  He  was  not  a  heathen  sacrificing  to 
dwelt  nobles,  priests,  and  merchants,  men  of  all ,  the  ancient  gods,  for  he  went  to  church,  and,  it 
trades,  and  many  of  none,  as  in  every  other  city,  was  believed,  said  his  prayers.  His  own  account 
Each  craft  was  governed  by  a  magistrate  of  its ,  of  the  matter  was,  that  some  of  his  neighbours 
own ;  but  justice  was  clear  in  those  simple  times,  I  always  obliged  him  to  apply  the  torch ;  but  it 
and  over  all  the  north  there  ruled  one  ancient  |  was  proved,  on  the  testimony  of  hundreds,  that 
judge,  who  made  a  journey  round  the  world  every  ,  when  fairly  bent  on  burning,  nothing  could  pre- 
seven  years,  and  pet  things  to  rights  in  all  the  vent  him,  even  though  they  extinguished  their 
towns  and  provinces.  It  was  said  that  no  rich ,  own  needful  fires  to  keep  temptation  4put  of  his 
man  could  bribe,  and  no  knave  deceive,  him.  I  way.  At  this  stage  of  the  inquiry,  some  quick- 
Men  only  complained  that  the  years  were  so :  sided  and  creditable  men  volunteiBred  a  solemn 
many  between  his  circuits,  for  every  city  and  |  declaration,  that  as  sure  as  he  ran  home  to  bum, 
village  within  whose  bounds  there  arose  a  dispute  j  there  went  with  him  a  hairy  homed  thing,  kindling 
too  hard,  or  a  rogue  too  stout,  for  law,  waited  his  up  with  its  breath  a  smouldering  torch  which  it 
coming  to  have  such  matters  settled.  In  the  -  thrust  into  his  hand.  What  this  creature  might 
town  of  the  Neva  there  was  neither  dispute  nor  ;  be,  none  could  guess ;  but  it  evidently  delighted 
bother,  but  one  citizen  who  was  worse  than  both.  •  in  fires.  Wise  men  advised  and  priests  exhorted 
His  father  was  an  honest  man,  and  his  mother  a  the  man  to  refuse  its  company  and  never  accept 
good  spinner.  What  was  his  own  lawful  trade '  the  torch ;  but  all  in  vain,  long  companionship 
my  story  does  not  say,  but  all  the  city  agreed  in  had  made  it  familiar  to  him.  It  walked  by  his 
calling  him  the  house-burner.  This  extraor-  i  side  in  the  sight  of  the  whole  people — ^the  city 
dinary  title  was  bestowed  on  account  of  an  equally  I  was  disturbed  and  the  neighbourhood  kept  in 
singular  habit  he  had  of  setting  fire  to  his  own  |  terror  by  fires  in  that  house  night  and  day,  till, 
house  when  anybody  offended  him.  It  was  built  j  to  their  great  joy,  the  seven  years  expired,  and 
of  dry  wood,  like  all  the  dwellings  in  that  ancient !  the  judge  came  on  his  circuit. 


city,  and  stood  in  the  most  populous  part,  so  that 
his  neighbours  could  never  rise  or  lie  down  with- 
out a  constant  dread  that  something  might  put  him 
out  of  humour.     When  that  took  place,  whether 


"  Before  him  the  case  was  fully  heard,  and  all 
men  admired  the  justice  of  his  sentence.  By  it 
the  man  and  his  evil  companion  were  shut  up  in 
the    oft-burned  house,  with   a  fire-proof  door. 


in  field  or  market,  funeral  or  wedding-feast,  the  ■  Then  the  house  was  lifted,  floor  and  all,  by  mighty 
honestmanwasseenhurryinghomeasifsomegreat!  engines  which  that  judge  alone  could  command, 
prize  or  bargain  awaited  him,  and  the  instant  after  placed  on  a  great  raft,  and  floated  down  tlie  Neva, 
his  entrance  the  house  would  be  in  a  blaze.  When  j  Winds  and  tides  are  believed  to  have  carried  the 
he  began  that  troublesome  custom  no  man  on  the  j  raft  out  to  sea,  where  it  floaty  about  like  a  ship, 
Neva's  banks  could  certify,  but  it  seemed  to  grow  ,  for  the  ^an,  his  house,  and  his  company,  have 
upon  him  by  practice.  The  fires  became  more  fro-  j  been  seen  on  many  coasts,  but  the  city  remained 
quent  every  month,  till  there  was  no  saying  when  !  in  peace ;  and  that  was  all  my  grandmother  could 
one  might  be  expected ;  and  the  worst  of  the  busi-  j  tell." 
ness  was,  that  a  flame  never  burst  forth  in  his  dwel-  j      '*  It  is  a  strange  story,  friend,"  said  the  Czar, 


ling  without  catching  on  another — so  that  in  a  who  sat  with  his  brow  leaning  on  his  hand;  "but 


short  time  there  was  no  house  within  streets  of 
him  undamaged.  It  was  a  strange  property  of  the 


it  sounds  much  Hke  a  fable.     Heardst  thou  ever 
the  man's  name  ?" 


fire  so  kindled,  that  it  never  burned  anything       As  he  spoke  the  great  lamp  which  lighted  the 


to  ashes  but  the  most  valuable  property;  gold 
and  silver  were  sure  to  perish,  wliile  the  timber 
of  every  house  was  left  black  and  charred,  indeed, 
but  still  strong,  and  more  ready,  as  aU  the  towns- 
men affirmed,  to  take  fire  on  the  first  opportunity. 
Strange  to  say,  the  man's  own  habitation  looked 
outwardly  the  least  scathed  of  all,  but  witbin  it 
was  fearful  to  behold.  The  walls  were  black  as 
coals,  the  floor  was  covered  with  ashes,  hot  em- 
bers continually  dropped  from  the  roof.     There 


brosniak-room,  and  had  been  burning  low  for 
want  of  oil,  suddenly  flickered  and  went  out. 

"  His  name,  sire,"  said  Cranoff — "  I  verily 
think  it  was  Peter." 

The  company  heard  the  door  softly  close  in 
the  darkness.  Then  the  Emperor's  silver  call 
sounded,  and  servants  came  in  with  torches. 
Every  man  vowed  he  had  seen  no  one  pass.  The 
whole  palace  was  searched  and  all  Petersburg  in- 
quired at,  but  no  trace  was  found  of  the  Strelitz, 


was  no  furniture  left  in  it  but  one  great  iron  pot,   nor  did  he  ever  again  return  to  cut  stones  for  the 
and  no  garment  but  a  coarse  coat  of  sackcloth,   winter  palace.    Peter  the  Great  made  a  liberal 
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Hi 


distribution  of  kicks  and  cuffs  among  his  domestics. 
Fe  also  published  a  promise  of  pardon,  promotion, 
and  reward ;  but  it  had  no  effect  in  discovery. 
From  that  night,  however,  the  imperial  brosniaks 


were  always  celebrated  wiHi  locked  doors,  and  no 
one  was  invited  to  share  them  who  had  heard  the 
story  of  Peter  the  House-burner. 


A    CALL    TO    WAKE    THE    SEEMING    DEAD. 

( Translated  from  the  ''ChdtimenU"  of  Victor  Hugo.) 

TO  THE  PEOPLE. 


T£.vRs  and  sobs  are  here;  I  see  the  mourners 

weeping ; 
Why,  then,  in  the  darkness  art  thou  sleeping  ? 

I  will  not  have  thee  dead. 
Wherefore  in  the  darkness  art  thou  sleeping  ? 

It  is  no  time  for  slumber's  bed. 
Pale  Liberty  lies  bleeding  at  thy  doer ; 
Thou  knowest,  lifeless  one,  she  lives  no  more. 
See  near  thy  couch  the  jackals  prowl, 
And  run  the  rats,  and  polecats  foul. 
To  eat  thee  in  the  cof&n  as  they  find  thee ; 
Why  hast  thou  let  those  in  the  corpse-clothes 

bind  thee 
Who  bury  all  the  nations  ?  doze  no  more. 

But  lift  thine  eyes. 

Thou  Lazarus,  poor  Lazarus, 

Ho,  Lazarus,  arise ! 

Paris,  faint  with  bleeding  from  her  wound, 
Beside  the  moonlit  sepulchre  hath  swooned  ; 

While  fetes  are  for  the  soldiers  made. 
The  tribune  and  the  press  may  give  no  sign ; 
A  gag  is  on  the  mouth  of  Eighty -nine  ! 
The  awful  B^volution  low  is  laid ; 
Cartouche  has  done  it ;  Titans  might  have  staid. 
Laughs  grimly  the  Inquisitor  malign. 
On  the  Kepublic's  giant  helpless  form 
Tiie  Lilliputian  hordes  their  sabres  draw ; 
The  judge,  turned  huckster  in  his  ermine  warm, 

Now  sells  the  law ! 

Then  lift  thine  eyes. 
Ho,  Lazarus,  thou  Lazarus, 

Lazarus,  arise ! 

In  Milan  stabbed,  in  punishM  Yienn, 
In  throttled  Bome,  by  hands  that  kill  her  blessed, 
Fell  Tyranny, — and  in  tormented  Pesth, — 
A  tawny  she- wolf  makes  her  hateful  den. 
She  decks  with  amulets  the  place  of  groans ; 
And  over  Europe  walks  on  human  bones, 
And  eager  feeds,  and  whelps  of  mischief  breeds. 
Who  keep  the  wolf  ?  who  bring  her  food  ? 
The  bishop  sleek  and  hangman  rude. 
And  who  is  suckled  by  the  savage  thing  ? 
It  is  the  king. 
Then  lift  thine  eyes, 
Dark  Lazarus !  ho,  Lazarus ! 
Lazarus,  arise ! 


Jesus  once,  the  Lord  of  Mercy,  told  us 
We  should  love  each  other,  all  as  men ; 
N^ear  two  thousand  years  are  gone  since  then. 
His  bleeding  arms  are  open  to  enfold  us. 

His  law  of  love  is  heard. 
Rome  governs  in  the  gentle  prophet's  name ! 
Three  n'n^s  make  a  tiara  for  the  Pope ; 
The  first  a  coronet,  the  next  a  gallows'  rope, 
The  collar  of  a  galley-slave  the  third. 
Mastai  wears  this  triple  crown  of  shame. 

Open  thine  eyes, 
Thou  Lazarus  !  ho,  Lazarus ! 
LazaruR,  arise ! 


Oh,  sleeper,  listen,  through  thy  gloomy  dreams ! 
They  build  more  prisons.      Hark,   the  heavy 
streams, 
How  dull  they  murmui',  charged  with  gore ! 
Dost  thou  not  hear  the  lonely  widows  weeping. 
Thou   swarthy    strong   one,    hard   as   thou   art 

sleeping  ? 
Martyrs,  adieu  !  the  convict  ships  are  sailing  ; 
Mothers,  grey-haired,  look  after  them,  and  wailing 
Return !    Their  sons  are  gone,  the  victor's  prey ; 
Drop  fast  the  tears  along  their  homeward  Avay. 
The  tear  that  from  a  mother's  eyelid  starts 
Filters  through  hatred  in  our  hearts. 
The  faithless  crowd  of  greedy  Jews 
Its  gainful  moment  views ; 
But  lift  thine  eyes, 
Oh,  Lazarus !  my  Lazarus ! 
Lazarus,  arise ! 

But  now,  I  think,  I  see  the  sleeper  stir ! 
What  murmurs  of  a  multitude  I  hear. 
Like  to  the  angry  noise  of  swarming  bees 

That  gather  in  their  hive  ? 
Ceesars,  who  deem  the  peoples  not  alive, 
Repose,  from  Baltic  to  Sicilian  seas ; 
And  let  them  dream — ^the  night  is  ended  near. 
Their  **  Vict'ry"  blows  the  trumpet  clear, 
''Hosanna !"  th'  organ  chaunts; 
What  answer  to  their  swelling  vaunts  ? 
The  tocsin's  note  of  fear. 

Then  lift  thine  eyes, 
Ho,  Lazarus !  thou  Lazarus ! 
Now,  Lazarus,  arise ! 
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POLITICAL   REGISTER. 


DOMESTIC. 


The  proceedings  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  are 
progressing  with  unexampled  celerity  and  dis- 
patch. The  estimates  have  been  voted  with 
scarcely  any  opposition,  and  the  Budget  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  met  with  an 
equal  degree  of  forbearance.  The  principal  fea- 
tures in  this  annual  bill  of  fare  are,  that  the 
principle  of  direct  taxation  is  avowed  and  acted 
upon, — and  that  it  is  desirable  that  the  revenue  of 
the  year  should  be  mado  to  bear  the  expenditure 
of  the  year,  so  as  to  avoid  having  recourse  to  loans. 
In  addition  to  these  most  satisfactory  changes  in 
financial  management,  we  may  add  the  very 
modest  addition  to  the  expenditure  of  the  year  of 
£4,506,000,  in  consequence  of  the  expected  con- 
tingency of  a  war;  which,  taking  into  account 
the  enormous  armaments,  both  naval  and  military, 
now  on  foot,  contrasts  favourably  with  the  esti- 
mates of  former  years  under  a  similar  contingency. 
2dj.  Gladstone's  statement  was  received  with 
general,  if  not  universal,  approbation  by  all  sec- 
tions of  the  House. 

The  Reform  Bill  of  Lord  John  Russell  appears 
to  be  in  considerable  danger.  His  Lordship  has 
postponed  the  second  reading  until  the  27th  of 
April,  and  it  is  thought  by  some  that  this  is  pre- 
paratory to  a  further  postponement  of  the  measure. 
University  Reform  is  likely  to  be  canied 
through  the  Commons  far  more  satisfactorily  than 
is  approved  of  in  the  Augean  stable  at  Oxford. 
The  "  Heads  of  Houses "  have  laid  their  heads 
together  to  fiiistrate,  if  possible,  the  Government 
measure,  but  in  vain.  Their  absurd  privileges, 
.  absurd  to  every  one  but  themselves,  will  be 
abolished ;  their  non-eificiency  rendered  efficient; 
and  their  prescriptive  bigotry  neutralized  by 
liberal  measures.  The  admission  of  Dissenters  of 
all  sects  and  classes  to  the  honours  and  advan- 
tages of  the  University  will  form  an  era  in  the 
Educational  and  Collegiate  history  of  the  country. 
Whilst  the  Government  has  been  making  head 
against  the  Ecclesiastical  powers  at  home,  and 
doing  much  to  restrain  the  zeal  of  Churchmen  to 
render  the  Church  more  "  efficient  *'  in  their  esti- 
mation, that  is,  more  exclusive  and  dogmatic,  they 
are  acting  upon  a  totally  different  principle  with 
the  Colonial  Churches.  It  has  been  their  aim  to 
prevent  Synodical  action  in  Convocation  here; 
but,  in  the  Colonial  Churches,  that  privilege  is 
about  to  be  conceded,  and  the  Church  will  be  al- 
lowed to  legislate  for  themselves  independent  of 
the  Government.  Lord  John  Russell  justifies  this 
on  the  ground  that  those  Churches  being  less  con- 
nected with  the  State,  they  have  a  greater  right, 
as  well  as  a  greater  necessity,  for  self-legislation. 
"We  much  question,  however,  if  this  concession 
will  not  be  attended  with  much  annoyance  to  the 
different  sects  of  Christians,  who  are  already 
viewed  with  jealousy  and  disfavour  by  the  clergy 
of  the  Established  Church. 


The  Bill  for  the  alteration  of  Parliamentary 
Oaths,  proposed  by  Lord  John  Russell,  is  intended 
to  meet  the  scruples  (God  save  the  mark!)  of  Ro- 
man Catholic  members.  He  might  as  well  abo- 
lish the  oath  altogether ;  for  *tis  evident,  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  Catholic  members  have 
swallowed  the  old  oaths,  that  they  have  a  large 
stock  of  "  mental  reservation"  in  reserve,  to  meet 
any  such  contingency,  in  which  the  welfare  of 
their  church  is  concerned. 

The  sailing  of  a  portion  of  the  fleet  destined 

for  the  Baltic,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Charles 

Napier,  took  place  on  the  10th  ult.,  in  presence 

of  her  Majesty,    and  an  immense  concourse  of 

people.     The  day  was  beautifully  fine,  and  the 

scene  was  perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  that 

has  occurred  since  the  sailing  of  the  fleet  to  meet 

the  formidable  Spanish  Armada,  in  the  days  of 

"  Good  Queen  Bess."     It  was,  indeed,  a  proud 

day  for  Queen  Victoria;  and  we  trust  that  the 

result  of  this  great  and  expensive  armament  will 

I  be  the  hastening  of  that  peace  which  the  self-will 

'  of  one  man  has  brought  into  jeopardy  in  so  large 

'  a  portion  of  continental  Europe.     The  Baltic  fleet 

'  is  considered  the  finest  that  ever  left  the  English 

ports,  and  consists  of  forty-four  ships  of  different 

classes.     This  fleet  was  manned  exclusively  with 

I  volunteers,  not  having  one  pressed  man  on  board. 

This  event  was  preceded  by  a  dinner  given  by 

the  Reform  Club  to  Sir  Charles  Napier,  at  which 

were  present  three   Cabinet  Ministers,  namely^ 

Lord  Palmerston,  Sir  James  Graham,  and  Sir  "\V. 

Molesworth.     The  first-named  nobleman  took  the 

chair,  and  spoke  to  the  several  toasts  which  were 

'  given ;  and  the  meeting  appears  to  have  been  one 

of  great  interest  and  enthusiasm.     Exceptions 

I  have  been  taken,  by  some  membcra  of  the  House 

of  Commons,  to  the  presence  at  this  dinner  of  the 

I  Cabinet  Ministei's  as  unprecedented  and  improper, 

I  it  being  a  political  meeting  of  a  political  body  ; 

and  Lord  Palmerston's  speeches  were  much  criti- 

j  cised  by  Mr.  Bright,  as  exhibiting  levity  unbe- 

I  coming  the  seriousness  of  the  occasion. 

,     Mr.  Chambers  has  again  brought  forward   a 

'  Bill  for  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  to  inquire 

j  into  the  Abuses    of  Nunneries  throughout    tlic 

!  country  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the 

pro-Catholio  party,  it  was  can'ied  by  a  majority 

of  67,  so  that  there  is  evexy  reason  to  hope  that 

!the  conventual  system  will  now  bo  thoroughly 

j  investigated ;   and  we  are  sure  that  the  more 

I  this   is  done,   the    more  clearly  will  it  appear 

'  that  that    B3'8tem  is  immoral,  unconstitutional, 

j  and  inhuman.    The  increase  of  nunneries  in  this 

j  country,  in  spite  of  a  positive  law  for  their  sup* 

j  prcssion,  is  one  of  those  8ti*ange  anomalies  in  our 

social  system  which  renders  legislation  in  such 

cases  a  burlesque  and  a  mockery. 

The  most  remarkable  circumitance  of  the  past 
month,  is  the  publication  in  the  Petersburg  Ga- 
zette of  an  pfflcial  statement,  by  which  tho  Czar 
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would  make  it  appear  that  England  was  aware  of 
his  designs  upon  Turkey  so  long  back  as  1 844,  and 
that  therefore  her  plea  of  ignorance  is  false. 
This  has  been  the  cause  of  the  production  of  a 
series  of  private  papers  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
unfolding  a  nefarious  proposal  of  the  Emperor  to 
the  British  Government  to  break  up  the  Turkish 
Empire,  as  incapable  of  sustaining  itself;  and, 
although  ho  did  not  propose  to  take  possession  of 
any  part  himself,  by  his  offer  of  Egypt  to  Britain 
it  IS  very  plain  that  his  intention  was  to  possess 
himself  of  Constantinople  and  all  the  Turkish 
territory  lying  between  that  city  and  llussia. 

The  honest  and  indignant  manner  in  which  our 
ministers  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
this  infamous  act  of  spoliation,  which  would  have 
been  a  repetition  of  the  division  of  Poland,  makes 
us  proud  of  being  Englishmen ;  whilst  the  crafty, 
designing,  false,  and  dishonest  conduct  of  Nicholas 
throughout  this  and  the  whole  of  the  Eastern 
question  forms  a  perfect  contrast  to  that  of  the 
British  Government. 

The  strikes  in  the  Xorth  continue  with  unabated 
vigour  and  folly.  The  masters  are  now  import- 
ing new  hands  from  the  sister  island,  which  has 
led  to  some  demonstrations  on  the  part  of  the 
"leaders"  of  the  operative  strikesmen  that  may 
lead  the  "  leaders  "  themselves  a  dance  we  firmly 
believe  them  fully  entitled  to.  Several  of  these 
worthies  have  been  arrested ;  and  whatever  may 
have  been  the  immediate  cause  of  this  measure, 
it  will  not  be  within  the  power  of  the  law  to 
inflict  upon  them  one  thousandth  part  of  the 
misery  they  have  been  the  means  of  bringing 
upon  the  families  of  their  unhappy  dupes. 

COLONIAL. 

The  intelligence  from  the  East  Indies  is  not 
satisfactory.  In  Burmah  the  position  of  the 
British  is  by  no  means  secure,  it  being  still  be- 
lieved that  the  Burmese  native  government  are 
preparing  for  an  attack  upon  them.  Another 
officer,  Captain  Barry,  of  the  Arracan  Battalion, 
has  been  shot  dead  in  crossing  a  river,  having 
been  led  into  an  ambuscade  by  his  false  native 
guides.  Tranquillity  prevails  in  other  parts  of  our 
vast  Indian  Empire.  There  appears  to  have  been 
some  apprehension  of  a  Persian  war,  and  prepara- 
tions were  in  progress  to  repel  aggression ;  but 
nothing  certain  had  transpired  on  the  subject. 

The  Australian  colonies  continue  in  a  flourish- 
ing state.  The  quantity  of  gold  produced  is  as 
lai^e  as  ever,  and  some  fresh  fields  have  been 
discovered  which  turn  out  very  productive.  At 
Yictoria  nearly  100,000  oz.  had  been  brought  in 
by  the  escort,  the  week  previous  to  the  sailing  of 
the  dispatches.  The  tax  upon  the  diggers  has 
been  again  advanced  to  20s.  per  month,  but  does 
not  appear  to  have  produced  any  excitement 
amongst  them.  Since  the  Mint  was  established 
at  Sidney,  less  gold  is,  of  course,  coming  here, 
and  less  coin  going  out  thither.  The  colonists 
will  now  only  send  their  surplus;  and  as  the 
increasing  trade  will  require  an  increase  of  cir- 
cnlating  medium,  much  less  gold-dust  or  nuggets 
will  be  exported. 


F0RBI6K. 

The  Emperor  of  the  French  has  received  a 
reply  from  him  of  llussia,  to  the  letter  referred 
to  in  our  last  number,  as  written  by  Louis  Napo- 
leon to  Nicholas.  In  this  reply  he  throws  the 
odium  of  war  upon  the  Western  Powers,  and  stiil 
declares  his  wish  for  peace,  although  he  has  from 
the  first  been  making  the  most  gigantic  prepara- 
tions for  aggressive  warfare.  The  manly  way  in 
which  Louis  Napoleon  meets  and  annihilates  the 
falsehoods  of  thellussian  Czar  is  highly  creditable  to 
him.  He  says  truly  that  **  the  dispute  is  not  as  be- 
tween Erance  and  England  assisting  the  Porte  and 
Eussia — but  between  llussia  and  every  State  that 
has  a  respect  for  what  is  right ;  and  whose  opinion 
and  interest  must  compel  it  to  support  the  good 
cause."  The  preparations  for  war  by  the  Frencli 
Government  continue  with  unabated  speed.  The 
contingent  of  troops  destined  for  the  East  are  in 
the  course  of  being  shipped  off,  nor  will  either 
they  or  the  British  troops  arrive  a  day  too  soon. 

The  proposal  of  the  Emperor  Louis  Napoleon 
to  raise  a  loan  of  250,000,000  francs  has  been 
acceded  to  at  once  by  the  Chambers,  which  havo 
expressed  their  determination  to  support  the 
coming  struggle  with  all  the  resources  of  the 
country.  In  France,  as  well  as  in  England,  the 
war  is  decidedly  popular ;  and  it  may  be  said  that 
neither  country  were  ever  better  prepared  to  susj- 
tain  a  contest  than  at  the  present  time. 

The  part  that  Austria  and  Prussia  may 
ultimately  take  in  the  contest,  —  for  we  be- 
lieve it  will  be  impossible  for  them  to  remain 
long  neuter, — is  still  the  subject  of  painful 
anxiety  to  England  and  France.  It  is  probable 
that  Austria  at  least  will  wait  the  result  of  the 
first  onset,  and  then  take  the  successM  side. 
Prussia  is  bound  hand  and  foot  by  the  blood- 
relationship  between  her  sovereign  and  the  Czar ;  , 
but  the  Prussians  are  almost  to  a  man  opposed  to 
llussia.  Austria  has  already  a  large  army  of 
observation  on  the  Turkish  frontiers,  watching 
the  course  of  events.  Her  interest  is  to  support 
the  Allies;  but  her  sjonpathies  are  with  the 
Northern  despot,  who  helped  her  out  of  her  Hun- 
garian struggle,  and  whose  hatred  of  everything 
like  freedom  corresponds  so  well  with  her  own. 

In  the  Principalities,  no  events  of  importance 
have  transpired.  The  Turks  still  remain  se- 
curely intrenched  at  Kalafat,  nor  have  any  serious 
attempts  been  made  by  the  Eussians  to  dislodge 
them.  It  is  reported,  however,  that  the  latter 
are  crossing  the  Danube  at  three  points,  and  that 
they  are  throwing  chains  across  the  mouths  of  thci 
Danube,  to  prevent  any  hostile  ship  from  enter- 
ing that  river.  At  present  the  weather  is  severe, 
and  opposed  to  military  operations.  The  number 
of  Russian  troops  in  the  whole  of  Wallachia  is 
estimated  at  not  more  than  122,000;  but,  from 
the  preparations  that  are  making  in  Russia,  it  is 
probable  that  as  soon  as  the  weather  is  favourable, 
large  masses  will  be  poured  into  that  country, 
with  the  view  of  out-numbering  their  opponents. 
Nor  is  the  life  of  his  subjects  of  so  much  import- 
ance to  the  Czar,  as  to  prevent  him  from  sending 
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array  after  array,  however  certain  the  destruction 
that  awaits  them.  That  the  war  is  unpopular  in 
Eussia,  to  the  extent  of  exciting  apprehensions  in 
the  mind  of  the  Government,  is  confirmed  by  tlie 
fact  that  martial-law  has  been  proclaimed  through- 
out the  empire  ;  which  can  only  be  accounted  for 
by  indications  of  insurrection.  A  levy  of  nine 
men  out  of  every  thousand  of  the  mtirc  population^ 
which  amounts  to  three  per  cent,  of  the  effective 
males,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  dangerous,  when 
the  treatment  of  the  Russian  soldiers  is  consi- 
dered. Nicholas  may  yet  be  taught  the  truth, 
that  a  Government  that  hangs  on  a  single  life  is 
but  a  precarious  affair. 

The  insurrection  which  has  broken  out  amongst 


the  Greek  population  in  Bulgaria  and  in  Greece 
itself,  will  be  troublesome;  but  if  met  in  time 
may  be  put  dowT3.  A  British  naval  officer  (Cap- 
tain Peel)  being  off  the  coast  of  Greece  recently, 
where  a  body  of  two  thousand  Amauts  were  com- 
mitting ravages,  landed  with  a  hundred  marines 
and  blue-jackets,  and  put  the  whole  to  flight. 

In  China  the  revolution  is  still  in  progress,  but 
not  BO  successful  as  at  first.  It  was  reported  that 
the  Rebels  or  Reformers,  or  whatever  they  are 
called,  had  taken  Teen-tsin,  the  seaport  of  Pekin, 
but  this  is  contradicted.  It  is,  however,  believed 
that  Pekin  itself  is  in  considerable  danger,  as  the 
insurgents  are  daily  approaching  nearer  to  that 
northern  capital  of  the  empire. 
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Mil  Schools  and  Schoolmasters  ;  or,  the  Stoiy  of  my 
Education.  By  Hugh  Miller,  Author  of  "  The 
Old  Rod  Sandstone,"  &c.  &c.  Edinburgh :  John- 
stone and  Hunter.     1854. 

Such  a  story  of  such  a  life  as  this  has  never  been 
told  before.     There  is  no  risk  in  prophesying  that 
it  wiU  take  its  stand  at  once  as  the  first  and  most 
perfect  piece  of  autobiography  of  the  present  day 
— ^perhaps  of  any  day.     It  is  chiefly  a  narrative 
of  events  which,  though  of  a  kind  generally  held 
to  be  of  little  or  no  public  concern,  are  yet  too 
important  in  their  bearing  upon  the  individual 
character  for  any  man  safely  to  ignore  them  or  to 
regard  them  as  trifling  in  his  own  experience.     It 
is  the  history  of  the  formation  of  a  truly  noble 
and  independent  character  amid   such   circum- 
stances and  influences  as  those  to  which  the  vast 
multitude  of  common  men  are  exposed  from  their 
youth  up,  and  it  tells  to  all  men,  in  language  not 
to  be  misunderstood,  what  it  is  in  the  power  of 
each  to  accomplish  for  himself.     To  the  working- 
men  of  Britain  such  a  narrative  may  stand  in  the 
stead  of  a  new  gospel — showing  as  it  does  the 
efficacy  of  self-respect  and  self-reliance  in  working 
out  an  honourable  competence  and  a  solid  repu- 
tation.    It  is  true  that  all  who  start  in  this  race 
need  not  expect  to  win  the  same  prize — it  will 
require  a  man  of  large  heart  and  large  brain,  and 
something  yet  more,  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  Hugh 
Miller — but  each  may  win  for  himself  something 
hotter  than  the  mere  visible  rewards  of  the  most 
successful  competitor,  in  building  up  his  intel- 
lectual strength,  and  in  cherishing  the  conscious- 
ness of  integrity  and  well-doing. 

Hugh  Miller  was  born  at  Cromarty  in  1802,  of 
respectable  parents,  his  father  being  master  of  a 
small  vessel  navigating  among  the  north-eastern 
coasts  of  Scotland.  He  was  a  first-rate  seaman, 
but  perished  in  a  wild  tempest  while  Hugh  was 
yet  a  child  at  a  dame*s  school.  His  death  reduced 
his  family  to  comparative  poverty.     But  the  boy 


had  friends  in  his  uncles,  shrewd  and  inteUigent 
men,  who  befriended  the  widow  and  her  child. 
He  learned  to  read,  and  soon  made  the  delightful 
discoveiy  that  the  art  of  reading  is  the  art  of 
finding  stories  in  books.     Discovering  first  the 
story  of  Joseph,  he  got  into  a  comer,  on  the  dis- 
missal of  school,  and  there  conned  it  over  again 
and  again — the  other  stories  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  followed,  and  then  came  the  immortal 
classics,  "Jack  the  Giant  Killer,"  "Jack  and  the 
Bean  Stalk,"  "Blue  Beard,"  &c.  Homer,  Bunyan, 
Defoe,  works  of  romance  and  works  on  theology, 
came  into  his  clutches  next,  and  the  boy  was  a 
devouring  reader  before  his  schooling  might  be 
said  to  have  fairly  commenced.     In  his  school 
preceptors  he  was  not  fortunate,  and  he  and  his 
companions  spent  whole  days  and  weeks  in  ram- 
bling excursions  over  the  rocks  and  in  the  caverns 
along  the  coast.     The  abominable  exhibition  of 
cock-fighting  was  an  institution  of  the  school. 
One  day  in  each  year  the  cocks  fought  on  the 
school-room  floor,  the  whole  day  being  devoted  to 
the  battle.     "  For  weeks  after  it  had  passed  the 
school- floor  would  continue  to  retain  its  deeply- 
stained  blotches   of   blood."      Miller  contented 
himself  with  paying  his  subscription,  but  fought 
no  cocks.     Adjoining  the  school  was  a  slaughter- 
house, where  the  boys  occasionally  exercised  the 
privilege  of  sticking  a  pig — another  sport  for 
which  he  showed  no  predilection.     Uncle  Sandy, 
who  appears  to  have  been  a  close  observer  of  na- 
ture, was  of  more  use  to  young  Hugh  than  the 
pedagogue — and  from  hint  it  is  likely  that  he 
acquired  much  of  the  habit  of  observation  and 
patient  thorough  investigation  which   in  after 
years  stood  him  in  so  much  stead.     His  truant 
rambling  habits  led  him  into  some  perils,  from 
one  of  which  he  had  a  narrow  escape  with  a 
companion,  the  two  having  ventured  into  a  cavern 
at  the  approach  of  neap  tides,  where  they  would 
have  been  shut  up  for  a   week,    o^d   pix)bal»lv 
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starved,  had  not  the  townspeople  come  to  their 
rescue  in  a  boat.  Miller  celebrated  this  event  by 
a  poetical  effusion,  which  had  well-nigh  entailed 
upon  him  the  patronage  of  the  town  school-mis- 
tress, though  he  was  lucky  enough  to  escape  it. 
A  visit  to  a  maternal  aunt  in  the  Highlands, 
where  he  subsequently  spent  his  autumnal  holi- 
days, brought  him  iuto  connection  with  Cousin 
George,  who  was  destined  to  exercise  a  powerful 
influence  upon  his  future  career.  George,  though 
a  mason,  was  an  accomplished  man,  of  literary 
tastes ;  and  it  was  from  observing  the  advantage 
that  his  cousin  derived  by  making  a  good  use  of 
the  leisure  afforded  by  the  three  winter  months, 
when  masons  cannot  work,  that  Hugh  resolved 
upon  becoming  a  mason  himself. 

A  new  schoolmaster,  who  "  got  diumally 
drunk,"  another  who  got  perplexed  into  fatuity 
by  the  zealous  Baptists,  and  a  third  who  was 
always  courting  wealthy  ladies  with  "  acres  of 
charms,"  failedin  impressing  the  youth  of  Cromarty 
with  any  very  profound  love  of  learning.  Young 
Miller  and  his  companions  preferred  a  sort  of 
Crusoe  life  among  the  caverns  to  the  benches  of 
the  school-room.  They  took  possession  of  "Mar- 
cus Cave,"  where  they  indulged  in  the  enjoyment 
of  a  wild  half-savage  life,  devouii^g  limpets, 
periwinkles,  crabs,  and  lump-fish,  together  with 
potatoes  which  they  had  not  planted  and  pease 
and  beans  which  they  had  not  sown,  dressed  at  a 
fire  made  with  fragments  of  wrecks  that  strewed 
the  shore.  Here  they  were  very  happy,  and  often 
lingered  to  a  late  hour,  stai'tling  with  their 
gleaming  fires  the  belated  and  benighted  boatman 
and  rousing  the  suspicions  of  the  coast-guard. 
Hugh  was  now  rapidly  becoming  a  wild,  hai'um- 
scarum  youth,  not  at  all  averse  to  a  quarrel.  In 
a  battle  with  a  mulatto,  who  drew  his  knife  upon 
him,  he  whipped  forth  his  own  steel  and  wounded 
his  adversary  in  the  thigh.  People  began  to  regard 
him  as  a  dangerous  boy.  His  school  education 
ended  suddenly  in  a  quarrel  and  fight  with  the 
master  about  the  spelling  of  the  word  *'  awful." 
The  master  pummelled  him  with  fist  in  a  way 
that  filled  him  with  aches  and  biniises  for  a 
month,  and  the  boy,  taking  down  his  cap  from 
the  peg,  marched  out  of  the  school,  never  to  enter 
it  more — revenging  his  drubbing  next  day  by  the 
composition  of  a  pasquinade  despatched  through 
the  post  to  the  pedagogue. 

To  the  mortification  of  his  uncles,  who  wished 
him  to  prosecute  his  education  with  a  view  to 
some  profession,  the  youth,  now  about  seventeen, 
chose  the  calling  of  a  mason,  and  was  bound  ap- 
prentice to  Uncle  David,  a  queer  character,  but  a 
good  workman,  "  who  made  a  conscience  of  every 
stone  he  laid." 

Though  by  no  means  a  bold  or  daiing  man,  he  wiw, 
from  sheer  abstraction,  when  engrossed  in  his  employ- 
ment, more  thoroughly  insensible  to  personal  danger 
than  almost  any  other  individual  I  ever  knew.  On  one 
occasion,  when  an  overloaded  boat,  in  which  he  was 
carrying  stones  from  the  quarry  to  the  neighbouring 
town,  was  overtaken  by  a  series  of  rippling  seas,  and 
suddenly  sank,  leaving  him  standing  on  one  of  the 
thwarts  submerged  to  the  throat,  he  merely  said  to  his 
partner,  on  seeing  hi**  favourite  snutf-mull  iio:\i  past, 


"  Od,  Andro,  man,  just  rax  out  your  han'  and  tak  in  my 
snuflf-box !" 

With  this  practical  philosopher  Hugh  served 
his  apprenticeship,  during  which  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  severities  of  labour,  and  with 
some  of  the  worst  features  of  the  labourer's  con- 
dition. He  tells  us  that  he  narrowly  escaped 
irom  the  influences  of  the  drinking  usages  of  the 
profession  to  which  he  belonged.  Drinking  at 
one  time  two  glasses  of  whiskey,  he  found  that 
after  it  he  could  not  master  the  sense  of  a  passage 
in  **  Bacon's  Essays,"  which  he  carried  in  his 
pocket. 

The  condition  into  which  I  had  brought  myself  was,  I 
felt,  one  of  degradation.  I  had  sunk,  by  my  own  act, 
for  the  time,  to  a  lower  level  of  intelligence  than  that 
on  which  it  was  my  privilege  to  be  placed  ;  and,  though 
the  state  could  have  been  no  very  favom'able  one  for 
forming  a  resolution,  I  in  that  hour  determined  that  I 
should  never  again  sacrifice  my  capacity  for  intellectual 
enjoyment  to  a  drmkiug  usage ;  and,  with  God's  help,  I 
was  enabled  to  hold  by  the  determination. 

Ere  long.  Miller's  master  was  reduced  by  mis- 
fortune to  the  condition  of  a  journeyman,  but  the 
apprentice  stuck  to  him,  and  participated  in  all 
the  miseries  of  the  bothy  and  barrack  life  to 
which  masons  in  Scotland  are  subject.  The  fol- 
lowing peep  into  one  of  these  places  is  sug- 
gestive : — 

My  master  and  I  returned  to  Conon-side  on  a  Saturday 
evening,  where  wo  found  twenty-four  workmen  crowded 
in  a  rustic  coru-kilu,  open  from  gable  to  gable,  and  not 
above  thirty  feet  in  length.  A  row  of  rude  beds,  formed 
of  undressed  slabs,  ran  along  the  sides ;  and  against 
one  of  the  gables  there  blazed  a  line  of  lires,  with  what 
are  known  as  mason's  setting-irons  stuck  into  the  stone- 
work behind,  for  suspendin;^  over  them  the  pots  used 
in  cooking  the  food  of  the  squad.  The  scene  as  we 
entered  was  one  of  wild  confusion.  A  few  of  the  soberer 
workmen  were  engaged  in  "  baking  and  fii'ing "  oaten 
cakes,  and  a  few  more  occupied,  witli  equal  sobriety,  in 
cooking  their  evening  porridge ;  but  in  front  of  the 
building  there  was  a  wild  party  of  apprentices,  who  were 
riotously  endeavouring  to  prevent  a  Highland  shepherd 
from  driving  his  tlock  pa.st  thoni,  by  shaldng  their 
aprons  at  the  affrighted  animals ;  and  a  party  equally 
bent  on  amusement  inside,  were  joining  with  burKsque 
vehemence  in  a  song  which  one  of  the  men,  justly 
proud  of  his  musical  talents,  had  just  struck  up.  Sud- 
denly the  song  ceased,  and  with  wild  uproar  a  bevy  of 
eight  or  ten  workmen  burst  out  into  the  green  in  full 
pm-suit  of  a  squat  little  fellow,  who  had,  they  said, 
insulted  the  singer.  The  cry  rose  wild  and  high,  **  A 
raranung !  a  ramming !"  The  Uttle  fellow  was  seized 
and  thrown  down ;  and  five  men — one  holding  his  head, 
and  one  stationed  at  each  ann  and  leg— proceeded  to 
execute  on  his  body  the  stern  behesU  of  barrack-law. 
He  was  poised  like  an  ancient  battering-ram,  and  driven 
end-long  against  the  wall  of  the  kiln— that  important 
part  of  his  person  coming  in  violent  contact  with  the 
masonry  "  where,"  according  to  Butler,  "  a  kick  hurts 
honour"  very  much.  After  the  third  blow,  however,  he 
was  released,  and  the  interrupted  song  went  on  as  be- 
fore I  was  astonished  and  somewhat  dismayed  by  this 
specimen  of  barrack  hfe ;  but,  getting  quieUy  inside  the 
building,  I  succeeded  in  cooking  for  my  uncle  tind  my- 
self some  porridge  over  one  of  the  unoccupied  fires, 
and  then  stole  off,  as  early  as  I  coiUd,  to  my  lair  in  the 
solitary  hay-loft,  for  there  was  no  room  for  us  m  the 
barrack. 

We  musl  refer  the  reader  to  the  volumo  itself 
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for  some  strange  pictures  of  ban*ack-lifo,  aud  still 
stranger  delineations  of  character  proper  to  such 
a  state  of  existence.  Miller  pursued  his  poetical 
studies  and  geological  explorations  in  spite  of 
Euch  adverse  circumstances,  and  he  records  some 
admirable  reflections  relative  to  the  effect  of  the 
bothy  and  barrack  system  upon  the  character  of 
the  Scottish  labourers.  Notwithstanding  his  fail- 
ing health,  he  wrought  out  the  full  term  of  his 
apprenticeship.  Our  narrow  limits  forbid  us  to 
follow  our  guide  through  the  wanderings  of  his 
journeymanship ;  and  we  must  proceed  all  too 
briefly,  to  notice  a  few  of  the  more  characteristic 
events  of  his  career.  In  1 824  we  find  him  at 
work  near  Edinburgh,  in  the  full  confidence  of 
his  employers ;  but,  as  is  usually  the  case,  in  ill 
odour  with  his  fellow-labourers  because  he  took 
no  part  in  their  drinking-bouts.  He  threw  him- 
self for  compensation  upon  his  evening  walks,  and 
the  study  of  nature,  but  found  the  trespass-law 
a  serious  drawback.  On  tliis  subject  he  makes 
the  remark : — 

"Were  our  beloved  monarch  to  regard  such  of  the 
gentlemen  of  her  Court  as  taboo  their  Glen  Tilts,  and 
shut  up  the  passes  of  the  Grampians,  as  a  sort  of  dis- 
loyal destructives  of  a  peculiar  type,  who  make  it  their 
vocation  to  divest  her  people  of  their  patriotism,  and 
who  virtually  teach  them  that  a  country  no  longer  theirs 
is  not  worth  the  fighting  for,  it  might  be  veiy  safely 
concluded  that  she  was  but  manifesting  in  one  other 
direction  the  strong  good  sense  which  has  ever  distin- 
guished her. 

A  remark  in  which  we  cordially  join.  The  fol- 
lo\\'ing  striking  sketch  of  a  character  often  to  be 
met  with  in  the  working  ranks,  is  one  that  we 
cannot  bring  ourselves  to  pass  over,  notwith- 
standing its  length — 

The  most  remarkable  man  in  our  party  was  a  young 
fellow  of  three-and-twenty — at  least  as  much  a  black- 
guard as  any  of  his  companions,  but  possessed  of  great 
strength  of  character  and  intellect,  and  with  all  his  wild- 
ness,  marked  by  very  noble  traits.  He  was  a  strongly 
and  not  inelegantly  formed  man,  of  about  six  feet,  dark 
complexioned,  and  of  a  sullen  cast  of  countenance,  which, 
however,  though  he  could,  I  doubt  not,  become  quite 
as  formidable  as  he  looked,  concealed  in  his  ordinary 
moods  much  placidity  of  temper,  and   a  rich  vein  of 

humour.     Charles ,  was  the  recognised  hero  of  the 

squad :  but  he  differed  considerably  from  the  men  who 
admired  him  most.  Bums  tells  us  that  he  "  often  court- 
ed the  acquaintance  of  the  part  of  mankind  commonly 
known  by  the  ordinary  phrase  of  blackguards ;"  and 
tliat,  "though  disgraced  by  follies,  nay,  sometimes 
stained  with  guilt,  he  had  yet  found  among  them,  in 
not  a  few  instances,  some  of  the  noblest  virtues — mag- 
nanimity, generosity,  disinterested  friendship,  and  even 
modesty."  I  cannot  say  with  the  poet,  that  I  ever 
couiled  the  acquaintance  of  blackguards;  but  though 
the  labouring  man  may  select  his  friends,  he  cannot 
choose  his  work-fellows;  and  so  I  have  not  imfrequently 
come  in  contact  with  blackguards,  and  have  had  oppor- 
tunities of  pretty  thoroughly  knowing  them.  And  my 
experience  of  that  class  has  been  much  the  reverse  of 
that  of  Bums.  I  have  usually  found  their  virtues  of 
a  merely  theatric  cast,  and  their  vices  real ;  much  as- 
sumed generosity  in  some  instances,  but  a  callousness 
of  feeling,  and  meanness  of  spirit,  lying  concealed  be- 
neath. In  this  poor  fellow,  however,  I  certainly  did 
find  a  sample  of  the  nobler  variety  of  the  genus.    Poor 

Charles  did  too  decidedly  belong  to  it No 

man  of  the  party  squandered  his  gains  more  recklessly 


than  he,  or  Ind  looser  notions  regarding  the  legitimacy 
of  tlio  uses  to  which  he  applied  them.  And  yet,  not- 
withstanding, he  was  a  generous  hearted  fellow;  and, 
under  the  influence  of  religious  principle,  would,  like 
Bums  himself,  have  made  a  very  noble  man.  In  gradu- 
ally forming  my  acquaintance  with  him,  I  was  at  first 
struck  by  the  circumstance  that  he  never  joined  in  the 
clumsy  ridicule  with  which  T  used  to  be  assailed  by  the 
other  workmen.  When  left,  too,  on  one  occasion,  in 
consequence  of  a  tacit  combination  against  me,  to  roll 
up  a  large  stone  to  the  sort  of  block-bench,  or  siege,  as 
it  is  technically  termed,  on  which  the  mass  had  to  be 
hewn,  and  as  I  was  slowly  succeeding  in  doing,  through 
dint  of  very  violent  elfort,  what  some  two  or  three  men 
usually  imited  to  do,  Chai'les  stepped  out  to  assist  me ; 

and  the  combination  at  once  broke  down He 

was  not  only  an  excellent  operative  mechanic,  but  pos- 
sessed also  of  considerable  architectural  skill;  and  in 
this  special  province  we  found  an  interchange  of  idea 
not  unprofitable.  He  had  a  turn,  too,  for  reading, 
though  he  was  by  no  means  extensively  read;  and 
liked  to  converse  about  books.  Nor,  though  the  faculty 
had  been  but  little  cultivated,  was  he  devoid  of  an  eye 
for  the  curious  in  nature.  On  directing  his  attention, 
one  morning,  to  a  well-marked  impression  of  lepidoden- 
dron,  which  delicately  freitetl  with  its  lozenge-shaped  net- 
work one  of  the  planes  of  the  stone  before  me,  be  began 
to  describe,  with  a  minuteness  of  observation,  not  com- 
mon among  working-men,  certain  strange  forms  which 
hid  attracted  his  notice  among  the  gray  flag-stones  of 
Forfarshire.  I  long  after  recognised  in  his  description 
that  strange  crustacean  of  the  middle  old  sandstone 
of  Scotland,  the  Pterygotus, — an  organism  which  was 
wholly  unknown  at  this  time  to  geologists,  and  which 
is  but  partially  known  still ;  and  I  saw  in  1H38,  on  the 
publication,  in  its  first  edition,  of  the  "  Elements,"  of 
Sir  Charles  Lyell,  what  he  meant  to  indicate,  by  a  rude 
sketch  which  he  threw  on  the  stone  before  us,  and  which, 
to  the  base  of  a  semi-ellipsis,  somewhat  resembling  a 
horse  shoe,  united  an  angular  prolongation,  not  very 
unlike  the  iron  stem  of  a  pointing-trowel  drawn  from 
the  handle.  He  had  evidently  seen,  long  ere  it  had 
been  detected  by  the  scientific  eye,  that  strange  ichthy- 
oid te  of  the  old  red  system,  the  Cephalaspis.  llis 
story,  though  he  used  to  tell  it  with  great  humour,  and 
no  little  di'amatic  effect,  was,  in  roaUty,  a  very  sad  one. 
He  had  quarrelled,  when  quite  a  lad,  witii  one  of  his 
fellow  workmen,  and  was  unfortunate  enough  in  the 
pugilistic  encounter  which  followed,  to  break  his  jaw  bonOy 
and  otherwise  so  severely  to  injure  him,  that  for  some 
time  his  recovery  seemed  doubtful.  Flying,  pursued  by 
the  ofijcei-s  of  the  law,  he  was,  after  a  few  days' hiding, 
apprehended,  lodged  in  jail,  tried  at  the  High  Court  of 
Justiciary,  and  ultimately  sentenced  to  three  montlis* im- 
prisonment. And  these  three  months  he  had  to  spend — 
for  such  was  the  wretched  arrangement  of  the  time — in 
the  worst  society  in  the  world.  In  sketching,  as  he  some- 
times did,  for  the  general  amusement,  the  characters  of  the 
various  prisoners  with  whom  he  had  associated — from  the 
sneaking  pickpocket  and  the  murderous  ruffian,  to  the 
simple  Highland  smuggler,  who  had  converted  his  grain 
into  whiskey,  with  scarce  intelligence  enough  to  see  that 
there  was  aught  morally  wTong  in  the  transaction — he 
sought  only  to  be  as  graphic  and  as  humorous  as  he 
could,  and  always  with  complete  success.  But  there  at- 
tached to  his  narrations  one  unintentional  moral ;  and  I 
cannot  yet  call  them  up  without  feeling  indignant  at  that 
detestable  practice  of  promiscuous  imprisonment  which 
so  long  obtained  in  our  country,  and  which  had  the  eflfect 
of  converting  its  jails  into  such  complete  criminal- 
manufacturing  institutions,  that,  had  the  honest  men  of 
the  commimity  risen  and  dealt  by  them  as  the  Lord 
George  Gordon  mob  dealt  with  Newgate,  I  hardly  think 
they  would  have  been  acting  out  of  character.  Poor 
Charles  had  a  nobility  in  his  nature  which  saved  him 
from  being  contaminated  by  what  was  worst  in  his 
meaner  associates ;  but  he  was  none  the  better  for  his 
imprisonment,  and  he  quitted  jail  of  course  a  marked 

man He  was  as  decidedly  a  leader  among  his 

brother  workmen  as  I  myself  had  been,  when  sowing  my 
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vild-oats,  among  my  schoolfellows ;  but  society  iu  its  set- 
tled state,  and  in  a  country  such  as  ours,  allows  no  such 
scope  to  the  man  as  it  does  to  the  boy ;  and  so  his  leader- 
shipf  dangerous  both  to  himself  and  his  associates,  had 
chielly  as  the  scene  of  his  trophies  the  grosser  and  more 
lawless-  haunts  of  vice  and  dissipation.  His  course 
llirough  life  was  a  sad,  and  I  fear  a  brief  one.  When 
that  sudden  crash  in  the  commercial  world  took  place,  in 
which  the  speculation  mania  of  18'.24 — 25  terminated,  he 
woj,  with  thousands  more,  thrown  out  of  employment ; 
and,  having  saved  not  a  farthing  of  })is  earnings,  he  was 
compelled,  under  the  pressure  of  actual  want,  to  enlist  as 
a  soldier  into  one  of  the  regiments  of  the  line,  hound  for 
one  of  the  inter-tropical  colonies.  And  there,  ns  his  old 
comrades  lost  all  trace  of  him,  he  too  probably  fell  a  vic- 
tim, in  an  insalttbrious  climate,  to  old  habits  and  new 
rum. 

After  passing  one  winter  in  Edinburgh,  Mr. 
Miller  found  it  would  bo  an  act  of  prudence  to 
return  home.  The  dust  of  the  stone  he  liad  been 
hewing  for  two  years  had  begun  to  affect  his  lungs 
severely,  and  other  symptoms  combined  to  con- 
vince him  that  he  was  in  no  condition  to  resume 
his  labours.  He  states  that  tho  affection  from 
which  he  suffered  is  so  general  among  the  Edin- 
burgh stonecutters  that  few  pass  their  fortieth 
year  unscathed,  and  not  one  in  fifty  attains  to  his 
forty-fifth  year.  He  took  his  passage  homeward, 
and  continued  for  some  months  after  his  return  in 
a  delicate  and  precarious  state  of  health,  but  at 
length  the  strength  of  his  constitution  prevailed, 
tmd  threw  off  the  malady.  As  health  returned, 
he  bogan  business  in  a  small  way  for  himself, 
hewing  dial- stones,  and  sculptured  tablets  and 
tombstones,  of  a  more  improved  design  than  those 
common  in  the  district.  In  this  way  he  found  he 
could  live,  and  did  in  fact  live  what  appears  to 
have  been  a  very  pleasant  life,  diversified  Avith 
healthful  excursions,  improving  studies,  and  pro- 
fitable fiiendships.  He  makes  the  acquaintance 
of  the  new  minister,  in  a  rather  characteristic  ren- 
contre, and  enjoys  and  profits  by  his  intimacy 
from  that  time  forward. 

Pinding  employment  fall  short  in  the  summer 
of  1828,  he  removes  to  Invemess,  thinking  that 
his  style  of  cutting  inscriptions  might  procure  him 
work  in  some  of  the  churchyards,  and  taking 
with  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  minister, 
by  whose  recommendation  he  hoped  to  obtain  ad- 
mittance to  the  poet's  comer  of  the  Inverness 
Courier.  His  interview  with  the  minister  is  a 
most  amusing  scene — ^he  gets  the  better  of  the 
reverend  in  an  argument,  and  of  course  loses  all 
patronage,  and  his  contributions  to  the  journal  ai'e 
not  printed.  He  finds  but  little  work  —  but 
having  all  the  more  time  for  observation  and 
study,  prosecutes  his  geological  pursuits  with 
vigour.  Piqued  at  the  rejection  of  his  poems,  he 
resolves  to  print  a  selection  from  them  in  a  small 
volume,  and,  putting  the  manuscript  into  the 
hands  of  the  printer  of  the  Court&r,  returns  to 
Cromarty,  in  time  to  witness  the  funeral  of  Uncle 
James,  Avho  had  died  shortly  before. 

While  the  poems  were  passing  through  the 
press,  their  author  produced  a  series  of  papers 
on  the  Herring  Fishery,  which  appeared  in  the 
Ifwemsss  Couriery  and  were,  as  they  deserved 
to    be,    well    received.      The    poems    appcnircl 


I  lit  length,  and  gave  rise  to  a  number  of 
local  criticisms  very  various  in  their  tone,  and 
not  over  encouraging.  A  blockhead  of  an  itine- 
rant lecturer  made  them  the  subject  of  his 
evening  readings,  and,  in  the  presence  of  the 
author,  who  went  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say, 
abused  them  without  remorse,  until  he  was  hissed 
to  silence  by  the  audience.  Next  day,  the  poet 
has  enough  to  do  to  prevent  a  sympathising 
cousin  from  knocking  out  the  brains  of  the  critic, 
by  way  of  establishing  the  credit  of  the  bard.  A 
discriminating  and  friendly  review  of  his  book, 
by  an  unknown  hand,  ultimately  satisfies  both 
the  author  and  his  friends.  The  above  literary 
essays  were  soon  followed  by  others,  autobio- 
graphical and  controversial,  and  the  author  was 
advised  to  abandon  his  mechanical  calling  and 
take  to  literature  as  a  profession.  He  was  not 
prepared  to  venture  upon  this,  and  continued  to 
live  by  the  laboiu*  of  his  hands  through  the  era 
of  tlio  cholera,  the  French  Revolution,  and  the 
Reform  Bill.  He  was  often  visited  by  ladies 
while  at  work  in  his  uncle* s  garden,  or  in  tho 
churchyard — and  it  was  in  the  former  place  that 
the  "inevitable  she"  who  had  heard  of  him  as 
the  Cromarty  poet,  first  crossed  his  path,  though 
but  for  a  moment.  They  met  again,  of  course, 
and  the  poet  was  not  slow  to  discern  that  the  fair 
vision  was  a  being  qualified  to  take  her  place  in 
the  most  intellectual  circles  of  the  district.  It 
seems  that  both  were  attached  to  each  other  long 
ere  they  discovered  the  fact — and  then  they  came 
to  the  agreement  to  wait  three  years  more  in 
Scotland  for  the  turn  of  events,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  if  nothing  offered,  to  quit  the  country 
for  America,  and  share  the  same  fate  in  a  strange 
land.  Two  of  the  years  have,  however,  scarcely 
passed  away,  when  we  find  tho  mason-poet  esta- 
blished as  accountant  in  a  branch  bank  in  Cro- 
marty, and  enjoying  a  reputation  as  the  author 
of  a  successful  volume  on  the  **  Legends  of  tho 
North  of  Scotland."  It  was  not,  however,  till 
after  a  courtship  of  five  years  that  he  received  tho 
hand  of  the  lady,  and  the  pair  began  housekeeping 
upon  an  income  not  much  exceeding  a  hundred  a 
year.  Mr.  Miller  now  commenced  writing  for  the 
periodicals,  contributing  occasionally  to  "  Cham- 
bers' Journal;"  and  he  pays  a  well- deserved  tribute 
to  those  gentlemen  by  whose  kindness  and  en- 
couragement so  many  have  benefited. 

But  we  must  now  pass  on  to  the  religious 
controversies  of  1839.  Mr.  Miller,  a  thorough 
establishment  man,  though  of  unusually  liberal 
opinions,  took  the  warmest  interest  in  the  non- 
intrusionist  principle.  He  saw  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  which  he  regarded  as  the  patrimony  of 
the  people,  won  by  the  blood  of  their  fathers,  in 
a  position  the  most  critical,  and  asked  himself — 
Can  I  do  anything  for  my  Church  in  her  hour  of 
peril?  He  spent  a  sleepless  night,  revolving  the 
question,  and  sat  down  in  the  morning  to  state 
his  views  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Lord  Brougham. 
The  letter,  when  finished,  was  despatched  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  (now  Dr.)  Candlish.  It  was  printed  aa 
a  pamij^Vt,  and  ran  rapidly  through  four  edi- 
tioiis.  'it  happened  that  the  leading  Non-Intni- 
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sionists  wcro  on  the  point  of  cstablUhing  a  news- 
paper to  advocate  the  interests  of  the  assaulted 
Church,  and  were  in  want  of  an  editor.  A  fitter 
man  for  the  purpose  than  the  author  of  the 
pamphlet  could  not  be  desired,  and,  in  consequence, 
a  few  days  only  elapsed  ere  Mr.  Miller  received 
an  invitiition  to  Edinburgh  to  undertake  the 
editorship  of  the  "Witness" — a  post  which  he 
has  occupied,  as  all  the  world  knows,  from  the 
commencement  of  1840  to  the  present  hour.  It 
was  in  the  columns  of  the  "  Witness,"  during  the 
first  year  of  its  existence,  that  the  series  of  geo- 
logical papers  appeared,  which  constituted  Mr. 
Miller's  work  on  the  "  Old  Eed  Sand- stone  " — a 
work  which  has  received  the  unqualified  praise  of 
the  first  geologists  in  Europe. 

From  want  of  space,  we  have  said  nothing  of  the 
author's  studios  in  the  book  of  nature,  which  in 
this  volume  are  detailed  with  interesting  minute- 
ness— ^nothing  of  his  personal  friends,  sketches  of 
whose  biography  enrich  its  pages — ^and  nothing 
of  the  mauliness  of  his  religious  life.  Let  us 
advise  all  our  readers  to  procure  the  book — they 
will  find  it  a  genuine  portrait  of  a  genuine  man, 
a  repository  of  wholesome,  invigorating  pliilo- 
sophy,  as  well  as  a  complete  picture-gallery 
of  the  marvels  of  nature  and  the  phases  of  human 
life  and  character. 


Lectures  on  the  True,  the  Beautiful,  and  the  Good. 
By  M.  V.  Cousin.  Translated  by  O.  W.  Wrwht. 
Edinburgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark.  London  :  Hamilton, 
Adams,  and  Co. 

Foa  more  than  twenty  years  the  name  of  Victor 
Cousin  has  been  familiar  to  the  students  of  phi- 
losophy. During  that  period  he  has  not  ceased  to 
investigate  all  systems,  and  to  expound  his  own. 
The  volume  before  us  contains  a  careful  and  lucid 
resumi  of  his  foi  mer  publications,  and  may,  there- 
fore, be  regarded  as  a  compact  statement  of  that 
eclecticism  of  which  its  author  is  the  acknow- 
ledged and  honoured  representative.  In  his  own 
words,  "This  book  contains  the  abridged  but  exact 
expression  of  his  convictions  on  the  fundamental 
points  of  philosophic  science.  In  it  will  be 
openly  seen  the  method,  that  is  the  soul  of  his 
enterprise,  his  principles,  his  processes,  his  re- 
sults." TJnder  the  three  heads  which  constitute 
the  title,  ho  embraces  psychology,  ajsthetics, 
ethics,  natural  right,  public  right,  and  theodicy. 
The  survey  of  this  vast  range  is  necessarily  rapid, 
but  it  is  exceedingly  clear  and  complete.  Having 
shown  the  necessity,  and  established  the  existence 
of  absolute  primary  principles,  he  proceeds  to 
prove  that  the  basis  of  absolute  truth  is  not  in 
man,  in  particular  beings  and  the  world,  or  in 
itself,  but  in  Grod.  He  thus  demolishes  the  scep- 
ticism  of  Kant,  and  at  the  same  time  provides  a 
noble  basis  of  faith  in  the  Divine  and  True.  It 
will  be  perceived  that  the  whole  theme  is  relevant 
to  the  great  controversy  of  our  own  times ;  and 
we  may  be  allowed  to  assert  that  the  mode  of 
treatment  is  worthy  of  the  theme,  and  of  the  con- 
troversy to  the  settlement  of  which  it  is  a  contri- 


bution. M.  Cousin  does  not  take  upon  himself  to 
assert  that  science  is  impossible  on  the  one  hand, 
or  that  spiritualism  is  folly  on  the  other.  Science 
is  possible,  but  it  serves  to  illustrate  and  consoli- 
date, not  annihilate,  the  spiritual.  The  spiritual, 
however,  is  as  necessary  to  the  sanctity  and 
utility  of  **  positive  philosophy,"  as  positive  phi- 
losophy is  necessary  to  the  wisdom  and  utility  of 
"  ideaUsm."  This  position,  which,  besides  being 
the  most  modest,  is,  also,  the  most  plausible,  has 
secured  for  itself  the  distinction  of  "Eclecticism." 
M.  Cousin  obseiTes,  however,  and  truly,  that 
though  eclecticism  is  dear  to  him  as  the  light  of 
the  history  of  philosophy,  the  source  of  that  light 
must  be  found  elsewhere.  "  Eclecticism  is  one  of 
the  most  important  and  useful  applicatiom  of  the 
philosophy  we  teach,  but  it  is  not  its  principle" 
The  book  is  charming  in  style,  as  well  as  clear  in 
arrangement  and  valuable  in  substance.  Great 
credit  is  due  to  the  translator,  not  only  for  the 
fidelity,  but  for  the  ease,  and  grace,  and  dignity 
with  which  he  has  accomplished  his  task.  To  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  great  conflict  of  this, 
which  has  been  the  conflict  of  every  age,  we 
strongly  recommend  an  immediate  and  careful 
perusal  of  the  volume  before  us.  We  ask  not 
what  is  their  stand-point ;  it  is  a  book  for  the 
devotees  of  all  exclusive  theories.  The  students 
of  philosophy  will  need  no  such  stimulus  j  they 
wiU  spontaneously  sock,  we  are  sure  they  will 
universally  respect  the  production.  We  have  not 
space  here  to  discuss  the  merits  of  Eclecticism;  but 
this  exposition  of  it  demands  our  warmest  appro- 
bation. 


Adventures  in  the  ^'ildn  of  North  America.  By 
Charles  Lanman.  In  Two  Parts,  (Travelleib 
Library,  ;">.')  and  .">«.)     Loudon :  Longmans,    in;)  i, 

Thebe  is,  in  these  small  volumes,  a  great  deal  of 
very  curious  and  interesting  matter  of  a  kind 
which  the  European  traveller  in  the  far  West 
seldom  records.  Mr.  Lanman  has  spent  many 
years  of  his  life  as  a  wanderer  among  the  forests 
and  upon  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  Xorth  America, 
and  has  recorded  his  strange  and  divei-sified  ex- 
periences in  a  scries  of  sketches  and  recollections 
of  the  gi^ound  he  has  gone  over,  and  the  sporting 
exploits  of  which  he  has  been  either  the  hero  or 
the  witness.  In  the  course  of  his  rambles  he  has 
met  with  many  strange  adventures  and  fallen  in 
with  characters  no  L  ss  strange,  and  he  describes 
these  and  relates  those  with  a  graphic  simplicit} 
delightful  to  read,  and  in  a  style  as  different  as 
can  be  imagined  from  that  of  the  hackneyed  book- 
maker. The  reminiscences  of  his  piscatorial  ex- 
perience strike  us  as  being  peculiarly  novel,  ^^*c• 
shall  quote  one  of  his  confessions,  not  perhaps 
very  creditable  to  himself,  but  as  illustrative  of 
an  interesting  fact  in  natural  history. 

AVe  were  on  a  tronling  expedition,  aiid  happened  to 
reach  Lake  Oeorge  early  in  June,  before  the  basse  were 
in  season,  and  we  were  stopping  with  our  friend  JNIi . 
LA'nian,  of  Lyman's  Point.  The  idea  having  occurred  tu 
na  of  Bpcaring  a  few  fish  by  torchlight,  we  secured  llio 
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services  of  an  experienced  fiaherman,  and,  with  a  boat 
well  supplied  yfil\\  fat  piTte,  we  launched  ourselves  ou  the 
quiet  waters  of  the  lake  about  an  hour  after  sundown. 
Basse  were  very  abundant,  and  we  succeeded  in  killing 
-^ome  half  dozen  of  a  large  size.  We  found  then  exceed- 
ingly tame,  and  noiiced  when  we  approached  that  they 
were  invariably  alone,  occupying  the  centre  of  a  circular 
and  sandy  place  among  the  rocks  and  stones.  We  in- 
quired the  cause  of  this,  and  were  told  that  the  basse 
were  casting  their  spawn,  and  that  the  circular  spaces 
were  the  beds  where  the  young  were  protected.  On 
hearing  this,  our  conscience  was  somewhat  troubled  by 
what  we  had  been  doing,  but  we  resolved  to  take  one 
more  fish  and  then  go  liome.  We  now  came  to  a  large  bed, 
around  the  edge  of  which  we  discovered  a  number  of  very 
small  fish,  and  over  the  centre  of  the  bed  a  very  large  and 
handsome  basse  was  hovering.  We  darted  our  spear, 
and  only  wounded  the  poor  fish.  Our  companion  then 
told  us,  that  if  we  would  go  away  for  fifteen  minutes, 
and  then  return  to  the  same  spot,  we  should  have 
another  chance  at  the  same  fish.  We  did  so,  and  the 
prediction  was  realised.  We  threw  the  spear  again,  and 
again  failed  in  killing  our  ^ame,  though  we  succeeded 
in  nearly  cutting  the  fish  in  two  pieces.  "  You  will 
have  the  creatiure  yet ;  let  us  go  away  again,"  said  my 
companion.  We  did  so,  and  lo !  to  our  utter  astonish- 
ment, we  again  saw  the  fish,  all  mutilated  and  torn, 
still  hovering  over  its  tender  oft'spring !  To  relieve  it 
of  its  pain,  we  darted  the  spear  once  more,  and  the 
basse  lay  in  our  boat  quite  dead ;  and  we  returned  to 
our  lodgings  that  ni^^ht  unhappy  men.  We  felt,  with 
the  ancient  mariner,  that  we  " hdd  done  a  hellish  deed" 
and  most  bitterly  did  we  repent  our  folly.  Ever  since 
that  time  we  have  felt  a  desire  to  atone  for  our  wicked- 
ness, and  we  trust  that  the  shade  of  Izaak  Walton  will 
receive  our  humble  confession  as  an  atonement,  &c.,  &c. 

The  reader  will  concur  in  the  justice  of  these 
self-reproaches  for  a  gratuitous  act  of  inhuman 
cruelty,  as  the  fish,  owing  to  their  being  out  of 
season,  were  not  fit  to  eat,  and,  therefore,  the 
plea  of  necessity  could  not  be  urged  for  its  justi- 
tication. 


reprint  of  an  .American  work,  containing  a  series 
of  interesting  tales,  descriptive  of  domestic  man- 
ners and  customs  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
They  are  adapted  for  the  use  of  families  and 
young  persons,  and  though  not  coming  under  the 
generic  denomination  of  religious  books,  being 
written  in  a  sprightly  and  readable  style,  have  yet 
a  decidedly  religious  tone,  and  will  form  an 
acceptable  addition  to  the  parent's  and  teacher's 
lending  library. 


Agnes  Valmar.    A  Noyel.    In  three  volumes.     Lon- 
don :  Chapman  and  Hall.     1804. 

Agxes  Valmau  is  the  story  of  a  woman  who, 
being  older  by  a  few  years  than  the  object  of  her 
devoted  attachment,  by  a  refinement  of  feeling 
and  a  perfection  of  self-sacrifice,  inflicts  upon 
him  more  misfortune  and  misery  than  the  most 
malignant  and  powerful  enemy  could  have  done. 
With  every  wish  to  encourage  a  young  writer 
who  does  her  best  to  please  us,  we  cannot  com- 
pliment the  author  upon  the  success  of  this 
attempt.  The  plot  is  too  meagre  for  a  three- 
Yolumo  novel ;  and  of  knowledge  of  tlie  world, 
without  which  no  story  of  real  life  can  ever  be 
effectively  written,  these  pages  afford  very  little 
evidence.  Men  of  the  world  do  not  talk  in  the 
language  of  this  book,  much  less  do  they  do  the 
de^  hero  set  down.  AVhat  principle  these 
volumes  vindicate,  what  moral  they  enforce  or 
illnstrate,  we  are  obliged  to  confess,  after  having 
read  them  through,  that  it  is  beyond  our  ability 
to  discover. 


The  Friendships  of  the  Bible.  By  Amicus.  Em- 
bellished with  Engravings.  London :  Partridge, 
Oakey,  and  Co.     1853. 

We  could  have  wished  that  the  writer  of  this 
little  book  had  given  himself  room  to  speak  out. 
The  subject  is  one  that  might  have  been  well 
dealt  with  at  seven  or  eight  times  the  length  here 
allotted  to  it.  With  what  is  said  we  have  no 
fault  to  find,  and  we  have  little  praise  to  bestow. 
The  title  suggests  infinitely  more  than  we  meet 
with  in  the  volume,  and  wo  lay  it  down  dissatis- 
fied, not  so  much  &om  the  flavour  as  the  paucity 
of  the  entertainment.  To  the  illustrations  we 
can  award  unqualified  praise  ;  commending  the 
book  to  those  who  like  to  see  serious  matters 
treated  with  extraordinary  brevity. 


The  Sunny  Side,  and  A  Peep  at  *' Xumber  Five" 
With  the  Last  Leaf  from  Sunny  Side.  London  : 
Clarke,  Beeton,  and  Co. 

This  volume  is  a  neat  and  handsomely  illustrated 


A  Descriptive  Account  of  the  Literary  Works  of  John 
Brillon,  F.S.A.,  Sc,  dc,  <£c.  (from  1600  to  184U.) 
Being  a  Second  Part  of  his  Autobiography.  By 
T.  E.  Jones.  London :  Printed  for  the  Subscribers 
to  the  Testimonial.     1849. 

The  name  of  John  Britton,  as  that  of  one  of  the 
fathers  of  topographical  science,  is  familiar  to 
every  literary  man,  and  to  thousands  besides  to 
whom  the  historj'  of  the  ecclesiastical  architecture, 
the  antiquities,  and  the  natural  beauties  of  our 
island,  is  matter  of  interest.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
man  living  whose  life  has,  for  a  period  of  more 
than  half  a  century,  been  so  exclusively  devoted 
to  literary  purposes.  Certainly  there  is  none  who 
has  so  successfully  identified  his  own  name  with 
all  that  is  beautiful,  venerable,  and  remarkable, 
throughout  the  entire  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land.  As  long  as  the  monuments  of  human  genius 
and  industry  shall  survive  upon  our  soil,  and  men 
shall  care  to  learn  what  they  are,  and  have  been, 
so  long  will  the  works  of  Britton  remain  for  in- 
struction, for  authority,  and  for  ixjference.  It  is 
easy  for  those  who  have  profited  by  his  unweary- 
ing researches,  without  being  at  the  pains  of 
acknowledging  the  obligation — who  have  made  a 
quarry  of  liis  elaborate  volumes,  canning  off  what 
they  wanted  without  let  or  hindrance,  and  equally 
without  gratitude — it  is  easy  for  such  piratic*il 
scribblers  to  carp  at  his  laboui^  and  to  make  light 
of  investigations  without  which  they  had  been 
nothing.  But  our  author  has  earned  the  high 
position  lie  occupies,  and  will  retain  it  long 
after  his  detractors  are  forgotten.  If  any  man 
seeks  to  know  how  such  a  reputation  is  to  be 
honestly   won,    we    would    refer   him    to   this 
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second  part  of  Mr.  Britton's  autobiography.  It 
contains  the  history,  not  of  himself,  but  of 
that  other  self  of  a  literary  man,  his  works — of 
which  it  may  be  regarded  in  some  sort  as  a  cata- 
logue rm'sonnee.  The  record  they  present  is 
something  really  astounding,  when  one  reflects 
upon  the  amount  of  labour  which  some  of  them 
must  have  entailed  upon  their  author — the  thou- 
sands of  miles  he  must  have  travelled,  often 
through  districts  which  could  only  be  travelled  on 
foot — the  patience  and  perseverance  requisite  to 
bring  such  works  to  a  satisfactory  completion — 
and  the  enormous  expenditure  they  must  have 
occasioned.  Thus  we  find  that  of  works  amount- 
ing to  above  four- score  in  number,  several  of  them 
involved  the  outlay  of  many  thousands  of  pounds, 
and  occupied  many  years  in  progress. 

This  autobiogi'aphy,  as  many  of  our  readers  are 
aware,  is  prepared  by  Mr.  Britton  for  presentation 
to  the  subscribers  to  his  testimonial.  The  part 
before  us  has  been  written  by  Mr.  T.  E.  Jones, 
his  friend  and  literary  coadjutor.  The  personal 
history,  which  is  now  in  the  press,  is  from  the 
topographer's  own  hand;  and  we  hope  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  making  the  reader  acquainted 
with  some  of  its  interesting  details  aa  soon  as  the 
volume  is  complete. 


Paul  Clifford.     By  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton, 
Bart.,  M.P.    London:  G.  Houtledge.     1854. 

The  merits  of  this  novel,  which  was  written  some 
five-and-twenty  years  ago,  and  was  then  thought 
a  new  experiment  in  literature,  are  too  well  known 
to  the  public  to  need  pointing  out.  It  is  worth 
remarking,  however,  that  though  experiments  in 
this  species  of  literature  have  been  made  by  a 
hundred  different  writers  since  '*  Paul  Clifford  " 
first  made  its  appearance,  no  single  one  of  them 
has  at  all  approached  it  in  excellence  or  can  in 
any  respect  challenge  comparison  with  it.  The 
present  edition  is  uniform  with  "  PeDiam,''  in  the 
same  type,  and  sold  at  the  same  economical  price. 


The  Beauties  of  Stratliearn,  described  in  Six  Ex- 
eurtione  from  the  7 own  of  Crieff'.  By  C.  Booer, 
LL.D.,  F.S.A.  Edinburgh:  A.  and  C.  Black 
Crieff:  Macculloch.     1854. 

We  can  recommend  this  as  a  neat  little  pocket 
guide  for  the  use  of  the  summer  tourist  in  Scot- 
land. Any  traveller  who  has  a  week  to  spare 
when  he  finds  himself  at  Crieff,  cannot  do  better 
than  to  execute  the  marches  here  mapped  out  for 
him.  A  fortnight  would  perhaps  serve  the  pur- 
pose better,  particularly  if  the  locomotive  power 
should  happen  to  be  "  shank's  naggie,"  who  is  not 
always  capable  of  doing  thirty  miles  in  a  day 
with  pleasure.  The  book  is  pleasingly  written, 
is  furmshed  with  a  capital  map,  and  contains  all 
the  necessary  information — indeed  a  much  larger 
quantity  than  we  should  care  to  acquire,  should 
fate  lead  us  to  Stratheam  in  the  ensuing  summer. 


The  Northern  Tribune.    A  Periodical  for  the  People. 
Newcastle:  Barlow.    1854. 

We  have  received  the  first  three  numbers  of  this 
periodical — a  cheap  monthly  magazine,  of  a  local 
character,  which  has  for  its  object  the  education  of 
the  people.  It  professes  to  claim  the  North  of 
England  as  its  special  field  of  labour,  with  the 
Tyneside  for  its  centre.  A  considerable  portion 
of  its  space  is  therefore  devoted  to  local  matters, 
topographical  and  biographical,  and  if  the  circu- 
lation be  in  consequence  confined  to  a  particular 
district,  it  is  likely  to  be  all  the  larger  within 
that  district.  Success  will  probably  induce  tho 
proprietors,  by  acting  on  a  more  cosmopolitan 
principle,  to  widen  the  range  of  their  labours. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  whole  population 
shouTd  not  participate  in  the  advantages  of  a  cheap 
magazine  which  promises  so  well.  We  should 
vote  for  the  abolition  of  the  ugly  faces  which  pass 
for  portraits  of  celebrated  men,  and  which  arc 
certainly  not  worth  the  two  pages  of  letter-press 
sacrificed  to  make  room  for  them. 


Poetical  Works  of  John  Dryden.    Edited  by  Robert 
Bell.    Vol.  II.    London:  Parker  and  Son.    1854. 

This  is  the  third  volume  of  Parker's  annotated 
edition  of  tho  English  poets,  in  which  the  text 
(exquisitely  printed)  is  enriched  with  voluminous 
notes,  critical  and  explanatory,  and  interspersed 
with  interesting  literary  notices  illustrative  of  the 
personal  history  of  the  author  and  the  events  of 
his  era.  The  volume  contains  the  best  of  Dryden*  s 
shorter  pieces — the  Satires  and  Odes — together 
with  the  **  Hind  and  Panther,"  and  the  first  of 
the  "  Tales  from  Chaucer." 


Morbida ;  or,  Passion  Past,  and  Other  Poems ;  from 
the  Cymric  and  Other  Sources.  Loodon :  Saunders 
and  Otlev.     1854. 

These  effusions  are  of  a  strange  character,  for 
the  most  part  stilted,  high-flown,  and  windy — tho 
artificial  expression  of  artificial  passion.  *'  Mor- 
bida" is  a  very  good  title  for  them,  seeing  that 
they  arc  the  diseased  products  of  a  small  imagi- 
native faculty  urged  into  temporary  action  by  an 
occasional  stimulus — ^which  we  do  not  intend  to 
insinuate  was  of  an  alcoholic  nature.  Men  who 
really  think  and  feel  never  write  thus ;  and  men 
who  really  care  so  little  for  the  *'  clearings  of  the 
desk  "  as  this  writer  in  his  preface  pretends  to  do, 
do  not  laboriously  overload  their  disjointed  frag- 
ments with  scraps  of  I^^ench,  and  Latin,  and 
Greek,  and  history,  and  biography,  and  voluminous 
quotations  from  the  poets.  All  this  miserable  and 
pedantic  patchwork  renders  ^*  Morbida"  the  most 
uncomfortable  book  to  read  which  we  have  ever 
handled  in  the  course  of  our  critical  experience. 
The  whole  work  is  one  bundle  of  fragments — ^firag- 
ments,  not  of  heads,  and  limbs,  and  torsoes,  but  of 
mere  shapeless  material,  which  it  is  just  possible 
to  suppose  might  have  been  wrought  into  some- 
thing artistic  and  beautiful.  Some  few  lines, 
hero  and  there,  perhaps,  deserve  exception  from 
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such  a  verdict,  but  of  the  really  beautiful  or  re- 
memberable  we  can  find  but  little.  The  follow- 
ing is,  perhaps,  the  nearest  approach  to  poetry  to 
be  found  in  the  volume  : — 

CHRISTMAS— A  FRAGMENT. 

0  bom  of  heaven,  and  hymned  on  high, 

Death-doomed,  but  bright  as  Orient  sky, 
Ke-bom  in  earth,  thy  bonds  like  slumber  rending — 

From  the  dark  dungeon,  sealed  witli  seal 

Of  priest  and  Caesar,  rock  and  steel, 
From  the  deep  grave,  beyond  the  sun  ascending ! 

0  not  in  vain,  whate'er  betide, 

Has  seer  foreseen,  has  champion  died — 
0  not  in  vain !  th'  eternal  Word  is  spoken. 

Up  from  the  earth,  where  once  He  lay. 

Flashes  a  gleam  of  dawning  day : 
Their  night  is  now  far  spent ;  their  spell  is  broken. 

O  vocal  once  ^ith  loftier  lays 

Than  rise  in  these  our  evil  days — 
Oh,  earth!  earth!  earth  !     O  heart  of  man  awaken! 

It  is  not  false :  a  Conqueror  came  : 

What  if  he  left  a  martyr's  name  ? 
^e  left  the  dark  veil  rent,  the  temple  shaken. 


Twelve  Letten  on  Transubstantiation :  containing  two 
Challenges  to  the  Kev.  Dr.  Cahill,  &c.  By  J.  C.  L. 
Cabson,  M.D.  London :  Hoiilston  and  KStonemau. 
Edinburgh  :  Whyte  and  Co.     1853. 

Last  year  Dr.  Carson  challenged  the  Eev.  Dr. 
Cahill,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  to  eat  a  wafer  of 
the  Doctor's  manufacture,  after  transubstantiating 
it  into  the  body,  &c. — offering  him  a  hundred 
pounds  for  doing  it.  The  priest  had  not  faith 
enough  in  his  hocus-pocus  to  venture  on  the 
trial  The  Doctor  then  proposed  a  test  equtUiy 
satisfactory,  involving  the  supposed  reality  of  the 
transubstantiation  of  the  wine  into  blood — ^and 
made  the  same  offer,  with  the  same  result  as  be- 
fore. Satisfied  by  these  experiments  that  Dr.  Cahill 
himself  did  not  believe  in  the  doctrine  he  taught, 
Dr.  Carson  addressed  himself  to  the.  task  of  ex- 
posing the  wretched  absurdity  of  the  doctrine  in 
all  its  healings,  and  the  result  was  the  present 
pamphlet,  written  in  a  popular  style  and  dealing 
in  a  practical  way  with  the  transparent  delusion 
of  the  *'  real  presence."  We  commend  the  pam- 
phlet to  the  attention  of  those  among  our  readers 
who  wish  to  see  this  old  question  handled  in  a 
rather  novel  manner. 


Six  Montl9  at  Martahan,  during  the  Burmese  War; 
and  an  Essay  on  the  British  Power  in  India.  By 
an  Officer  in  active  service  on  the  spot. 

Th£  active  service  in  which  the  author  of  this 
work  took  part  does  not  appear  to  have  amounted 
to  much.  The  Burmese  war  has  been,  according 
to  all  accounts  very  much  of  a  make-believe  from 
the  beginning ;  and  the  report  of  an  ''  Officer  on 
the  ^pot "  does  not  speak  well  for  the  conduct  of 
the  expedition.  It  is  true  we  cannot  gather  much 
information  ^m  his  pages,  which  are  put  together 
in  too  disconnected  and  rambling  a  way  greatiy  to 
profit  the  reader.     Some  portions  of  them  are  ex- 


tracts from  his  personal  journal,  but  an  almost  equal 
portion  seems  to  have  been  extracted  from  journals 
published  in  the  East  Indies,  and  treats  of  matters 
with  which  the  few  people  here  who  trouble  their 
heads  about  the  beggarly  raid  at  Burmah  are 
already  familiar.  The  volume  is  evidently  the 
work  of  a  very  young  hand,  imaccustomed  to  the 
use  of  the  pen,  and,  what  is  worse,  not  given  to 
close  and  accurate  observation.  Some  of  the  in- 
cidents related  are,  however,  characteristic  of  the 
kind  of  warfiure  now  carrying  on,  to  the  discredit 
of  the  British  arms  in  the  East.  The  following 
is  a  sample : — 

A  tragical  occurrence  happened  near  Kangan,  only  a 
few  days  ago.  The  boats  of  the  steamers  off  IVtartaban 
have  always  been  where  anything  useful  was  to  be  done, 
in  the  way  of  burning  hostile  villages  or  robber's  haunts, 
knocking  down  stockcdes,  and  destroying  or  capturing 
war-boata,  &c.  Some  of  the  latter,  capable  of  holding 
sixty  men,  are  splendid  looking  things,  with  places  inside 
for  their  arms  and  ammunition.  One  village  which  they 
burnt  was  a  haunt  of  nocturnal  depredators,  who  com- 
mitted all  manner  of  atrocities  on  our  villages;  and, 
amongst  other  outrages,  had  carried  off  three  women 
from  Kulwee,  one  of  our  villages  north  of  Beloogyoon,to 
the  "  island  of  devils."  On  some  midshipmen  paying 
a  visit  to  tliat  place,  the  whole  village  turned  out  to  behold 
their  benefactors,  and  being  so  joyful,  would  have  kissed 
their  feet,  and  followed  them  about  with  blessings.  The 
next  boat  expedition,  however,  was  not  so  successful.  They 
had  gone  up  a  creek.  King  Creek,  within  one  or  two  miles 
of  Kangan,  where  tlie  enemy  lay  assembled  in  such  num- 
bers, and  on  this  occasion  they  suddenly  appeared  from  be- 
hind the  mangrove  trees  and  thick  grass  in  hundreds)  fired 
several  volleys  of  musketry  ut  the  boats,  and  drove  them 
back.  There  was  a  Burman  up  a  tree,  who  hnd  pn)- 
bably  given  the  signal  of  attack,  and  wlio  was  brought 

down  by  a  rifle-shot  from  one  of  the  otticers 

A  poor  midshipman,  when  the  boats  were  driven  back, 
Avas  shot  right  through  the  body ;  and  a  lascar  was  shot 
in  five  places  from  one  musket-baJl — through  both  arms 
and  through  the  body ;  which  shows  the  immense  charge 
of  powder  used  by  the  barbarous  enemy. 

The  Essay  appended  to  the  personal  narrative 
is  a  rather  meagre  summary  of  the  history  of 
India  from  the  first  landing  of  the  English  to  the 
treaty  with  the  unfortunate  d'ippoo  Saib.  It 
contains  nothing  new,  but  has  been  more  care- 
fully, we  can  hardly  say  more  successfully,  written 
than  the  preceding  journal. 


Evenings  in  my  Tent ;  or^  Wanderings  in  Balad 
Ejjareed.  Illustrating  the  Moral,  Religious,  Social, 
and  rolitioal  Conditions  of  various  Ai*ab  Tribes 
of  the  African  Sahara.  By  the  Rev.  N.  Davis, 
F.R.S.S.A.  AVith  numerous  Illustrations.  In  two 
volumes.     London  :  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co.    1854. 

Thb  author  of  these  volumes  spent  six  years  on 
the  shores  of  Northern  Africa,  and,  enjoying  the 
Mendship  of  the  heir  apparent  to  the  throne  of 
IHinis,  had  the  rare  T)pportunity  of  accompanying 
that  prince  upon  an  expedition  to  the  desert 
region  of  the  interior  continent.  Voluminous 
notes  and  pictorial  sketches  taken  during  this 
journey  form  the  basis  of  the  present  volumes, 
which  contain  a  multitude  of  novel  and  striking 
delineations  of  African  life,  and  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  tribes  that  inhabit  those  inhospit- 
[ible  wastes  far  soutli  of  the  coasU.     Air.  Davi^ 
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suggests  a  plan  fbr  civilizing  and  Christianizing 
the  African  continent — a  plan  which  has  the 
merits  of  simplicity  and  feasibility ;  and  we  see 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  jmt  to  the  test, 
even  without  the  interference  of  government,  as 
an  enterprise  of  private  benevolence.  Proposing 
to  start  from  Tunis,  he  says : — 

At  an  expenditure  not  exceeding  the  sum  of  ^3,000 
annually,  we  might  open  an  educational  establishment 
at  Tunis,  for  the  express  purpose  of  preparing  young 
Arabs  to  explore  Africa.  In  such  an  establishment  we 
might  train,  at  least,  twenty  natives  of  Cafsa,  Tozar,  or 
Nefta,  who,  bred  in  the  desert,  might  be  fitted,  at  the 
expiration  of  three  years,  to  sweep  those  wilds,  south 
and  east  and  west,  comparatively  with  perfect  ease  and 
safety.  Such  travellers,  in.structed  in  the  use  and  em- 
ployment of  implements  and  instruments  of  an  agricul- 
tural, and  domestic,  and  scientific  nature — ^taught  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  legitimate  commerce — 
informed  of  the  markets  open  in  Europe  and  elsewhere 
for  the  various  articles  of  merchandise,  forming  the 
produce  of  the  Sahran  countries — and  themselves  trained 
to  appreciate  the  advantages  and  blessings  of  education, 
would  not  bo  long  without  profiting  the  hitherto 
neglected  savages  of  the  heart  of  Africa,  and  producing 
a  reformation  which  would  speedily  be  perceptible  in  the 
civilised  worltL 

There  is  nothing  Utopian  in  this  scheme.  With- 
out native  agency  it  is  impossible  to  effect  any 
great  or  permanent  good,  but  with  it,  there  is 
every  prospect  of  the  best  results.  These  people 
are  a  sharp  and  keen-witted  race,  and  would  not 
be  slow  to  perceive  the  benefits  arising  from  the 
adoption  of  European  systems  of  commerce.  The 
following  is  a  curious  sketch  of  the  marriage  cus- 
toms prevailing  along  the  coast : — 

Marriage  is  usually  conti'acted  when  the  parties  ai*e 
very  young.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  see  young 
boys  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  married  to  girls  of  eleven  or 
twelve,  and  sometimes  even  under  that  age.  They  are 
joined  together  on  the  good  faith  of  their  parents  or 
relations ;  for  they  are  not  permitted  to  see  each  other 
before  the  nuptial  night,  Moslems  consider  it  wrong, 
and  even  sinful,  if  a  man  has  reached  his  twentieth  year 
and  is  not  mameil.  On  the  coast,  one  can  hardly  form 
a  fair  estimate  of  the  beauty  of  the  females,  as  so  few 
are  seen;  however,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  girls  of  twelve 
have  the  appearance  of  European  females  of  twenty; 
and  wlien  they  reach  the  age  of  tliirty,  they  look  like 
European  women  of  fifty.  Excessive  obesity  is  con- 
sidered the  perfection  of  female  beauty  among  the 
Mohammedans  on  the  coast ;  hence  a  young  woman, 
after  she  is  betrothed,  receives  gold  or  silver  shackles 
upon  her  hands  and  wrists,  and  is  fed  so  long  till  these 
are  filled  up.  A  kind  of  seed  called  drough,  and  their 
national  dish  coscoso^  are  used  for  the  purpose.  The 
young  lady  is  literally  crammed,  and  some  actually  die 
under  the  spoon. 

The  illustrations  in  these  volumes  are  of  an 
excellent  kind.  Many  of  them  are  most  cleverly 
printed  in  colours,  and  all  arc  characterized  by  a 
broad  artistic  style. 


Turkey ;  or,  a  Hiatory  of  the  Origin,  Progress,  and 
Decline  of  the  Ottoman  Enifdre.  By  G.  Fowler. 
With  Illustrative  Notes,  by  T.  SpicEn,LL.D.,M.A. 
London:  T.  H.  Kees;  Hope  and  Co.     Ih.jI. 

This  volume  is  handsomely  got  up,  and  is  remark- 
able for  the  number  and  condensation  of  the 


historical  facts  which  it  contains.  By  its  use  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  actual  and  compara- 
tive condition  of  the  Turkisli  Empire  at  the 
present  moment  may  be  attaiued  at  the  cost  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  hours  of  pleasant  reading.  It 
is  not  only  a  poHlical,  but  a  geographical  and 
statistical,  history  of  the  country,  and  shows  in 
many  parts  evident  results  of  personal  observation. 
Two  excellent  maps  accompany  the  text,  upon 
which  additional  value  is  confeiTed  by  the  dis- 
criminating notes  of  the  author's  friend  and 
coadjutor. 


The  Elements  of  Political  Science.  In  Two  Books. 
With  an  Account  of  Andrew  YaiTanton.  By  Pa- 
thick  Edward  Dove.  Edinburgh  :  Johnstone  ard 
Hunter.     London  :  R.  Theobald.     1854. 

The  author  of  this  work  has  set  himself  the  task 
of  evolving  a  true  system  of  political  economy, 
based  upon  piinciples  of  justice.  He  argues, 
rightly  enough,  that  kingdoms  are  wrongly 
governed,  and  men's  rights  ignored  or  trodden 
under  foot,  from  the  absence  of  true  thought  in 
reference  to  political  science — that  the  true  art  of 
government  is  unknown,  or  unrecognised  in  prac- 
tice, and  hence  the  evils  which  weigh  down  the 
masses  and  perplex  their  rulers.  '•  True  thought," 
says  he,  ''in  every  department  of  men's  voluntary 
activity,  is  the  precursor  aud .  harbinger  of  im- 
proved action.*'  It  was  that  which  preceded  and 
perfected  the  steam-engiiie,  the  cotton-mill,  the 
chronometer— every  mechanical  contrivance,  in 
short,  by  which  civilisation  has  improved  the  con- 
dition of  the  human  family.  Applying  this  prin- 
ciple to  the  question  of  political  amelioration,  he 
asserts  that  it  is  the  problem  of  politics  "  to  con- 
struct a  system  of  political  society  that  shall 
involve  no  injustice  in  its  theoretic  constitution, 
and  in  its  practical  operation  shall  involve  the 
minimum  of  political  evil."  **  Political  evils 
exist  because  political  societies  are  not  the  em- 
bodiments of  true  principles;"  but  these  true 
principles  are  to  be  arrived  at.  Scripture  informs 
us  that  there  shall  be  a  reign  of  righteousness 
(justice)  on  the  earth — that  reign,  like  all  otlicr 
great  ameliorations,  must  be  preceded  by  the 
true  thought,  or  the  recognition  of  con'cct  prin- 
ciples of  government — '*  on  the  evolution  of 
these  principles,  and  on  their  universal  acceptance, 
the  hopes  of  the  human  race  are  iiTCVocably 
hinged."  There  has  never,  as  yet,  been  any 
stable  system  of  government,  and  there  never  will 
be,  until  these  true  principles  be  discovered  and 
carried  out  in  practice.  Towards  such  discovery 
the  author  directs  all  his  energies,  and  being 
thoroughly  in  earnest,  strikes  the  right  nail  on 
the  head  with  manful  blows.  We  have  no  fault 
to  find  with  his  philosophy,  but  on  the  contrary, 
like  it  exceedingly,  though  for  the  sake  of  the 
people,  who  should  be  his  readei-s,  it  might  with 
advantage  have  been  sometimes  less  scholastically 
expressed.  Still  there  is  nothing  very  abstruse  in 
his  metaphysics,  and  they  need  not  ahum  the 
general  reader.  His  radicalism  will  terrify  the 
landed  interest — but  then  Truth,  the  jade,  u  so 
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abominably  radical !  \7ant  of  space  compels  us 
to  defer  a  deliberate  survey  of  this  capital  book  to 
a  more  favourable  opportunity ; — we  hope  to  deal 
with  it  at  some  length  in  next  month's  number. 


The  London  Quarterh/  Review.    No.  IT  I.     London: 
Partridge,  Oakey,  and  Co.     1854.  % 

Of  the  ten  papers  which  constitute  the  third 
number  of  the  new  quarterly,  we  must  regard 
that  on  the  Character  and  Writings  of  Eichard 
Watson  as  the  most  finished,  as  it  is  by  far  the 
most  interesting,  composition.  Watson  stood  al- 
most alone  in  his  day,  both  as  a  preacher  and  a 
worker.  In  the  pulpit  he  had  no  compeer,  if  we 
except  Robert  Hall,  and  in  the  number  and  im- 
portance of  the  labours  he  accomplished,  no  rival. 
His  fine  manly  character  here  meets  with  justice 
from  a  discriminating  pen,  and  the  peculiarities 
of  his  written  works,  and  his  pulpit  ministrations 
are  powerfully  recalled  by  one  who,  it  is  evident, 
has  been  intimately  acquainted  with  both.  The 
article  is  well  worth  deliberate  perusal,  as  the 
portraiture  of  a  man  marvellously  unlike  that 
modem  school  of  money- making  ecclesiastics  who 
flood  the  kingdom  with  their  lamentable^dilutions 
of  thin  theology,  which  are  unfortunately  so 
marketable  just  now.  The  paper  on  the  Mormons 
contains  a  useful  summary  of  the  history  of  the 
wretched  delusion,  whose  prevalence  is  a  disgrace 
to  mankind,  and  to  Englishmen  especially;  we 
wish  it  could  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  lower 
orders  in  the  districts  where  Mormonism  is 
preached,  as  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  any 
one  who  had  read  this  expose  would  embrace  such 
a  creed.  The  writer,  however,  does  not  touch 
upon  the  real  charm  of  Mormonism,  which  ren- 
ders it  popular  among  the  ignorant  classes.  The 
article  on  Madagascar  appears  to  contain  nearly 
all  the  information  that  has  been  collected  from 
time  to  time  concerning  the  inhabitants  of  that 
island ;  the  different  races,  their  language,  man- 
ners, and  civil  polity ;  together  with  the  progress 
and  results  of  missionary  enterprise  amongst 
them.  The  "  Junction  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific Oceans  "  treats  of  a  matter  of  present  and 
j)ermanent  interest,  though  to  our  thinking,  it 
casts  a  degree  of  contempt  on  the  proceedings  of 
Mr.  Gisbome  hardly  warranted  by  existing  cir- 
cumstances. *'  Becent  Discoveries  in  Palestine  " 
is  supposed  to  be  a  digest  of  ten  different  works 
on  the  subject  of  Syria ;  of  which,  we  may  re- 
mark that  the  particulars  gathered  from  M.  De 
Saulcy's  work  are  the  most  novel  and  interesting. 
In  the  paper  on  "Modem  Poetry;  its  Genius 
and  Tendencies,*'  the  two  new  poets,  Alexander 
Smith  and  Sydney  Yendys  meet  but  sorry  en- 
couragement at  the  hands  of  the  reviewer,  who, 
while  he  would  have  them  "  show  the  very  age 
and  body  of  the  times  its  form  and  pressure,*' 
(a  passage  containing,  by  the  way,  a  sample  of 
the  same  defective  grammar  which  the  reviewer 
magnanimously  pardons  in  Smith's  case,)  measures 
them  himself  by  an  antiquated  standard — old 
canouB  of  criticism  which  are,  or  ought  to  have 
been,  lonj  since  exploded.    On  the  whole,  the 


Kcw  Quarterly  maintains  its  reputation,  and 
we  hope  has  by  this  time  achieved  a  permanent 
position  in  the  critical  rank. 


Home  Pictures;  or,  lite  Map  of  Life.  By  Mrs.  M. 
A.  Denison.  London:  Clarke,  Beeton,  and  Co. 
1854. 

This  is  a  domestic  story  of  no  very  romantic  cha- 
racter, told,  not  in  a  continuous  narrative,  but  in 
a  series  of  sketehes  of  American  society  and 
manners.  It  is  essentially  a  woman's  book, 
women  and  children  being  the  principal  characters 
introduced,  and  there  are  few,  if  any,  of  the 
situations  in  life  in  which  woman  is  called  to 
play  a  part  that  do  not  form  the  subject  of  one  or 
more  of  the  **  pictures."  Perhaps  matters  some- 
what trifling  are  dwelt  on  at  too  great  a  length ; 
and  there  are  too  many  melancholy  scenes  for 
those  readers  who  prefer  cheerfulness  to  pathos. 


The  Dying  Soldier.  A  Tale  founded  on  Facts.  By 
the  Kev.  W.  Sinclair,  M.A.  London :  Hatcbard 
and  Son ;  Hamilton  and  Adams.     1854. 

A  VEBY  singular  story  for  a  dying  man  to  teU,  but 
not  very  remarkable  in  other  respects.  We  sus- 
pect that  though  the  tale  may  be  founded  in  fact, 
the  moribund  condition  of  the  narrator  is  a  part 
of  the  fiction.  From  its  perusal  the  young  reader 
may  learn  something  of  India,  and  of  the  life  of 
a  soldier  there :  he  may  learn,  too,  that  the  clergy 
of  the  Established  Church  don't  like  Dissenting 
missionaries,  and  their  "  discordant "  interference 
with  the  conversion  of  the  natives  of  the  East. 


Wine,  in  Relation  to  Temperance,  Trade,  and  Revenue. 
I^ondon :  Gilbert  Brothers.  Edinburgh :  J.  Men- 
zies.     1854. 

In  an  article  wliich  appeared  in  our  columns  some 
twelve  months  back,  on  the  subject  of  the  wine 
trade,  we  took  occasion  to  advocate  the  repeal  of 
the  wine  duties,  on  the  very  grounds  set  forth  in 
this  pamphlet.  "When  Englishmen  drank  the 
wines  of  France,  dmnkenness  was  no  more  an 
English  vice  than  it  is  now  a  French  one.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  the  substitution  of  spirits 
for  the  light  wines  common  in  this  country  two  or 
three  centuries  ago,  has  increased  drunkenness 
and  deteriorated  the  general  health.  Now  is  the 
right  time  to  press  this  subject  again  upon  the 
notice  of  the  legislature :  the  letters  of  Mr.  Shaw, 
here  reprinted,  are  conclusive  upon  the  subject; 
and  to  them  other  documents  are  subjoined, 
showing  that  in  various  ways  the  reduction  of  the 
wine  duty  to  a  mere  nominal  charge  would  be  a 
boon  to  the  country. 


Swedenborg ;  a  Biography  and  an  Exposition.  Br 
Edwin  Paxton  Hood.  London  :  A.  Hall  and 
Co.    1854. 

In  this  work,  which  is  written  in  a  genial  spirit, 
and  marked  by  manly  and  independent  thought 
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Mr.  Paxton  Hood  does  rovcrcnd  homage  to  one 
of  the  most  gigantic  intellects  Europe  has  pro- 
duced. Beyond  the  circle  of  his  more  immediate 
admirers,  the  followers  of  the  New  Jerusalem 
Church,  Swedenborg  is  but  little  known,  and 
his  writings  hardly  read.  His  name,  with  the 
mass  of  religionists,  is  synonymous  with  the 
terms  "visionary"  and  ** mystic j"  and  public 
teachers  of  Christian  doctrines  do  not  scruple  to 
heap  falsehood  and  infamy  upon  the  memory  of 
a  man  who  stands  at  a  height  almost  beyond  their 
gaze,  and  whom,  if  nature  had  endowed  them 
with  a  higher  order  of  mental  attributes,  they 
would  have  felt  proud  to  honour.  We  are  glad 
to  see  the  character  and  almost  supernatural 
genius  of  the  gi'cat  Swedish  seer  so  ably  and 
eloquently  vindicated  as  it  is  here  done.  The 
foul  aspersions  of  John  Wesley,  who  first  dissemi- 
nated the  lying  charge  of  insanity  and  delusion — 
and  the  fanatical  and  flagrant  falsehoods  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Pike,  of  Derby,  here  meet  with  merited 
exposure  and  rebuke.  He  who  shall  sit  down 
thoughtfully  to  the  perusal  of  this  book,  may 
chance  to  rise  from  it  with  a  loftier  idea  of  hu- 
man intellect  than  he  ever  had  before,  and  will 
feel  grateful  to  its  author  for  the  revelations  it 
aifords  him. 


Select  Extracts  ft'om  the  Diary,  Correipondence,  dc, 
of  Leila  Ada.  By  O.  W.  T.  Heiohway.  London  : 
Pai-tridge,  Oakey,  and  Co.  1854. 

TuESE  compositions  of  a  Jewish  maiden,  who 
died  at  a  very  early  age,  manifest  a  remarkable 
vigour  of  mind  in  one  so  young.  She  appears 
to  have  been  as  groat  a  prodigy  of  learning  as  of 
piety  and  disinterestedness,  possessing,  as  her 
biographer  states,  a  competent  knowledge  of 
most  of  the  European  languages,  living  and  dead, 
and  being  able  to  repeat  whole  para;^raphs  from 
the  old  Greek  authors,  which  struck  her  by  their 
force  and  beauty  in  her  casual  reading.  This  is 
really  marvellous — and  the  thoughts,  never  in- 
tended to  meet  the  public  eye,  of  a  child  so  ex- 
traordinarily endowed,  cannot  fail  to  excite  the 
curiosity  of  the  religious  public. 


The  Centenary  Services  of  the  Bristol  Tabernacle, 
held  November  26,  1B53.  London :  Partiidge, 
Oakey,  and  Co.,  1854. 

Thi§  little  memorial  of  an  interesting  jubilee, 
contains,  besides  a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  James, 
four  addresses  by  the  Rev.  G.  Smith,  H.  Quick, 
J.  Glanville,  and  Dr.  Beaumont,  in  which  will 
be  found  many  curious  and  characteristic  details 
of  a  bygone  time,  which,  but  for  their  publication 
in  this  form,  might  have  passed  into  oblivion. 
To  our  friends  in  the  West  of  England  the  volume 
will  recommend  itself  without  any  praise  of 
ours. 
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The  Authorship  of  the  Letters  of  Junius  Elucidated  ; 
Including  a  Biographical  Memoir  of  Lieut-CoL  Isaac 
Barre,  M.P.  By  John  Britton,  F.S.A,  London :  Printed 
for  the  Author.     1848. 

The  Scottish  Psalm  Tune  Book,  Arranged  for  four 
voice?.  Part  I.  Edinburgh  :  Paton  and  Ritchie.  Lon- 
don :  Hamilton  and  Adams.     1854. 

What  is  Life  Assurance,  aud  WAo  are  interested  in  it  t 
By  W.  Carpenter.    London :  C.  and  E.  Layton.     1858. 

Education  best  promoted  by  perfect  freedom,  not  by 
State  Endowments,  By  Edward  Baines.  London : 
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LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANIES. 


BritUh  Empire  Hntual  Life  Assurance  Society. — The 
following  report  of  this  society  was  read  at  the  seventh 
annual  general  meeting : 

"The  directors  have  the  pleasure  of  a^ain  meeting 
the  merahers  of  the  company  at  their  annual  meeting, 
after  another  year  of  uniuteiTUpted  prosperity. 

"  In  reverting  to  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  com- 
pany, the  directors  would  remind  the  membei-s,  that  it 
was  formed  to  consult  the  advantage  of  the  public  to  the 
utmost,  and  to  promote  life  assurance  among  the  unin- 
sured classes. 

"  The  result  exceeded  the  expectations  of  the  founders. 
Year  after  year  their  business  has  steadily  increased, 
and  at  the  end  of  seven  years  an  amount  of  income  ex- 
ceeding £30,000  from  life  policy  premiums,  and  large 
capabilities  of  fui'ther  extension,  prove  that  an  institu- 
tion which  adapts  itself  to  the  spirit  of  the  times  is 
certain  to  possess  the  public  confidence. 

««The  directors  believe  the  large  business  of  1653, 


exceeding  as  it  does  £200,000,  consists  of  a  high  cIms 
of  picked  lives. 

"  The  statistics  of  the  year  1853  ynXl  be  read  with 
much  gratifioation  by  those  who.  reiving  on  the  sterling 
principles  of  the  company,  allied  themselves  to  it  in  its 
infancy. 

"  During  the  year  1853,  081  new  life  policies  for 
£201,905  were  effected;  the  new  annual  premiams 
thereon  being  above  £0,500.  38  members  have  died 
during  the  year,  whose  assurances  and  bonuses  have 
amounted  to  £9,267.  The  benefit  thence  accruing  to 
bereaved  families  is  believed  to  have  been  very  con- 
siderable. 

**It  is  satisfactory  to  observe,  that  this  amount  is 
less  than  the  sums  prorided  for  the  current  deaths  by 
the  tables. 

"  The  amount  paid  on  policies  surrendered  during 
the  year  is  £400  163.  2d.,  merely  a  very  small  Bum, 
comparatiTely,  evincing  the  confidence  seveiiil  thousands 
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of  members  have  in  the  society,  and  it  is  believed  the  | 
balk  of  this  was  the  result  of  necessity,  and  has  been 
serviceable  in  the  day  of  trouble. 

''The  sums  invested  in  the  year  amounted  to 
j£'21,057  9s.  Id.  During  the  year  additional  agencies, 
carefully  selected,  have  been  established  at  126  important 
localities  throughout  the  empire,  making  the  present 
number  of  agencies  in  force  529. 

^  The  following  table  shows  the  progress  of  the  com> 
pany  from  its  foundation : — 


Period. 

Newr  Life 
Policies  issued. 

Life 

Premiums 

Beceired. 

Claima 

No. 

3150 
2381 

Amount. 

Paid. 

From  1847  to  1851 
Hh  &  7tb  years 
1862-3 

£ 
553,303 

483,592 

£      8.    d. 
33,794    3  10 

48,614  15  10 

£      8.    d. 
2,323    4    9 

11,191  10    0 

Graud  Total . . 

5531 

1,030,895     '    82,438  19    8 

13,614  15    3 

"  It  remains  for  the  members  to  increase  the  society 
daring  1854,  by  introducing  their  friends  and  neighboui's 
fts  additional  members.  It  may  be  further  noticed,  that 
the  report  of  the  House  of  Commons  upon  Life  Assu- 
rance Associations  has  been  emphatically  favourable  to 
modem  life  offices,  and  the  evidence  of  the  first 
actuaries  in  England  has  demonstrated  that  the  great 
extension  of  the  blessings  of  life  assurance  lias  been 
owing  to  their  efforts." 

The  report  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

Scottuh  FroTldent  Instltation. — The  sixteenth  annual 
general  meeting  of  the  contributors  to  this  society  was 
held  in  the  Waterloo  Booms,  Edinburgh,  on  the  15th 
February,  when  a  report^  as  follows,  was  read  and 
approved  of: — 

**The  directors  have  the  satisfaction  of  submitting 
a  very  favourable  report  of  the  business  for  the  year 
ending  dlst  December,  1853. 

**The  new  proposals  accepted  have  been  716  in 
number,  assuring  i:30D,3()8  Is.,  with  yearly  premiums 
amounting  to  ^8,038  lUm.  5d.  A  further  sum  of 
^10,7*29  2s.  8d.  has  also  been  received  for  new  assu- 
rances, by  single  payment ;  and  several  annuities,  imme- 
diate, deferred,  and  contingent,  have  been  contracted 
for.  The  total  premiums  received  in  the  year  have  been 
^•74,357  lOs.  5d. 

'*The  claims  against  the  institution  on  account  of 
emerged  policies  have  been  very  moderate,  the  amount, 
including  additions  declared  at  the  recent  investigation, 
being  mSfiUQ  5s. 

^*  At  the  close  of  the  year,  there  had  been  issued  in 
all  dfiO'i  policies,  assuring  ;£2,880,821.  The  amount 
remaining  assured  (exGlusiveofannuities)wasi£2,810,072. 
The  reahsed  fimd,  arising  entirely  from  accumulated 
premiums,  was  .£305,134,  being  an  increase  of  upwards 
of  i'50,000  within  the  year. 

"  The  report  of  the  investigation  of  the  affairs  of  the 
society  which  was  submitted  to  the  last  general  meeting, 
and  the  working  of  its  distinctive  principle,  as  shown  in 
the  first  division  of  profits,  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to 
state,  have  been  received  with  entire  satisfaction  by  the 
general  body  of  the  contributors. 

"  The  directors  continue  to  be  guided  in  the  adminis- 
tration by  the  rules  on  which  they  have  hitherto  acted — 
of  avoiding,  on  the  one  hand,  objectional  methods  of 
incre.jsing  tlie  business,  such  as  paying  the  law  agents 
of  applicants  for  assurance,  and  others  who  have  no 
legitimate  claim  on  the  societj' — and,  on  the  other,  of 
making  the  provisions  as  available  and  secure  to  the 
representatives  of  the  members  as  prudence  will  admit. 
They  have  found  good  reason  to  approve  of  the  step  in 
this  direction  taken  by  this  institution  five  years  ago, 
when  the  conditions  of  forfeiture  were  restricted  to  Uie 
case  of  fraud  and  wilful  misstatement.  And  the  reso- 
lution of  the  annual  meeting  of  February-,  1852,  adopted 
in  concert  with  other  offices,  to  reUeve  from  restrictions 
on  travel  and  foreign  residence  holders  of  policies  who, 
by  a  certain  term  of  probation,  shall  have  shown  them« 
selves  to  be  unlikely  to  entail  risk  on  the  society,  has 


been  a  f^iilher  boon  to  the  members,  by  enhancing  the 
security  and  marketable  value  of  their  policies. 

"  By  perseverance  in  the  course  now  indicated,  while 
no  principle  has  been  abandoned,  and  no  concessioii 
made  eitlier  to  disarm  opposition  or  to  win  populaiity, 
the  amount  of  substantial  business  has  been  constantly 
on  the  increase,  and  that  not  by  sudden  and  alternate 
rise  and  fall,  Imt  by  tliat  gradual  and  steady  advance  • 
,ment  which  is  the  best  presage  of  permanent  prosperity. 
And  in  this  course  the  dii'ectors  will  persevere. 

"  The  progress  of  the  London  branch  continues  to  be 
in  all  respects  satisfactory,  and  the  directors  are  able  to 
report  that  they  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  secure 
premises  in  one  of  the  most  central  situations  in  tlie 
city,  in  which  they  will  have  greatly  superior  accom- 
modation, without,  as  they  have  reason  to  believe,  in- 
creased expense. 

"  A  detailed  statement  of  the  accumulated  fund,  and 
of  the  income  and  expenditure  during  the  year,  is  an- 
nexed, in  terms  of  Art.  28  of  the  laws. 

BIENNIiVL  PItOaBESS   OF   THE   BUSINESS  DUniMa 
THE   LAST   TEN  YEARS. 


Number 

Amount 

Accumulated 

In  years 

of 

of 

fund  8t  end 

New  polioies. 

New  assurances. 

of  period. 

. 

£ 

£ 

1844-45    .. 

658 

281,082 

69,009 

1S4G47    .. 

888 

401,734 

95,705 

l&«8-49    .. 

997 

410,93:3 

1.34,406 

1850^1    .. 

1,980 

6a'),137 

207,803 

1852..5d    ,. 

1,378 

687,118 

305,131 

Deposit  and  General  Life  Assuranoe  Company.  —  A 
meeting  of  the  policy-holders  in  this  company,  and 
others,  was  held  in  the  Masonic  Hall,  Angel  Inn,  Old- 
ham, when  there  was  a  numerous  and  highly -respectable 
attendance.  Mr.  Be  von,  secretary,  Mr.  Davies,  of  Man- 
chester, Mr.  Dawson,  Mr.  Eggleston,  of  Leeds,  Mr. 
Thomas,  Bristol,  Mr.  Perks,  Birmingham,  Dr.  Murray, 
of  Oldham,  Mr.  Tipping,  and  other  gentlemen  connected 
with  the  company,  were  present,  in  order  to  give  every 
information  respecting  the  affairs  of  the  society.  There 
were  likewise  present  representatives  of  sliaveholders  in 
the  company  from  Bristol,  Leeds,  London,  Birmingham, 
and  other  places.    Mr.  Tipping  took  the  chair. 

After  several  addresses  by  various  speakers,  explana- 
tory of  the  principles  and  operation  of  the  society,  Mr. 
Bevan,  the  secretary,  read  some  statistics,  showing  the 
gradual  increase  in  the  number  of  policies  issued  by  the 
deposit  company.  Their  annual  income,  after  the  society 
had  been  in  operation  fifteen  months,  was  j£U,000,  and 
the  nett  receipts  during  the  fifteen  months  were  j£7,600. 
He  then  showed,  from  statistics  which  he  read,  the 
favourable  position  this  society  occupies  as  to  income, 
as  compared  with  other  societies  which  had  been  esta- 
blished for  a  longer  period.  Mr.  Bevan  next  read  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Neison,  the  actuary,  in  reply  to  a  com- 
munication he  had  received  from  an  inquirer  at  Oldham. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  reply : — 

"  25,  Pall  Mall,  London,  22nd  Dec,  1853. 

"  Sir, — In  reply  to  y6m'  note  of  the  20th  instant,  I 
beg  to  state — 

"  1.  That  Lord  Drumlanrig  is  a  real,  and  not  merely 
an  ornamental  chairman,  as  you  term  it.  His  lordship 
takes  an  active  part  in  the  business  of  the  company,  and 
presides  at  the  meetings  of  the  board. 

"  2.  Lord  Drumlanrig  is  a  shareholder  of  500  shares, 
and  has  his  life  assured  in  the  company  for  £4,000. 

^'  3.  and  4.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  ask  mo  these 
two  questions,  for  if  the  company  were  not  only  hiyhly 
respectable,  but  also  sound  and  capable  of  meeting  all 
its  enga.Ljements,  I  shoiUd  not,  of  course,  permit  my 
name  to  be  used  in  connection  with  It. 

"  5.  The  tables  of  the  company  were  all  calculated  by 
me,  but  the  company  is  only  under  my  guidance  so  far 
as  my  servics  in  the  capacity  of  ^consulting  actuary' 
are  consemed. 
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"  If  tliere  be  any  other  information  I  can  affortl  you, 
it  is  nt  your  service.  Yours  sincerelv, 

**F.  G.  r.  Neisox." 

Mr.  Kgijleston  stated  that  he  expected  8(>0  liands  in 
the  employment  of  a  neighbour  of  his  to  join  tlie  society 
in  a  short  time. 

Mr.  Bevan  said  it  was  also  expected  that,  on  Wednes- 
day next,  3(H)  of  the  printers  in  the  employ  of  the 
Messrs.  SpotUswoode  would  become  polioy-holJei-s  in  the, 
company,  to  which  they  had,  after  a  careful  examination, 
given  a  preference  over  all  others. 

Mr.  Eggleston  next  announced  that  between  300  and 
400  Odd  Fellows,  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brad- 
ford, were  about  to  transfer  their  interests  to  tlie  deposit 
company. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Eggleston,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Crompton,  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  company  was 
carried  by  acclamation. 

It  was  stated,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  that 
Admiral  Ayscough,  of  Southampton,  was  one  of  the 
trustees  of  the  company,  and  held  in  it  2,000  shares. 
We  understand  that,  between  the  montlis  of  January 
and  December,  of  1853,  there  were  issued,  in  Bristol  and 
South  Wales,  policies,  the  insurances  effected  by  which 
covered  the  sum  of  i-39,599. 

Thanks  were  then  voted  to  Mr.  Tipping  f()r  his  con- 
duct in  the  chair,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Eggleston, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Bevan. 

Mr.  Tipinng  returned  thanks,  and  the  meeting  sepa- 
rated. 

Liverpool  and  London  Fire  and  Life  Insnranoe  Com- 
pany.— The  eighteenth  annual  general  meeting  of  the 
proprietors  of  this  company  was  held  in  the  company's 
office,  Castle-street,  to  i-eceive  a  report  and  sttitement  of 
the  company's  affairs,  and  to  elect  directors  in  lieu  of 
those  Avho  retire.  Mr.  Thomas  Brocklebank,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors,  presided. 

Mr.  S.  Boult,  secretary',  read  the  report,  of  w^hich  the 
following  are  extracts : — 

"  Capital  Account — By  tlie  issue  of  500  shares  during 
the  past  year,  the  nimiber  in  the  hands  of  the  proprietors 
now  stands  at  79,729.  Fire  Department. — The  receipts 
for  tlie  past  year  have  increased  con.siderably  over  those 
of  1852,  while  the  losses  have  materially  diminished. 


RECEIPTS. 

LOSSES. 

1852.— iE9H,C54  14  10 

1852.— £.09,091     0  11 

1853.—  113,012    4     6 

1853.—   42,848     1     0 

Life  Department. — The  total  number  of  proposals  which 
have  been  made  to  the  company  was  377,  insuring 
^239,5S2,  of  which  310,  for  i:i94,5«S2,  have  been  com- 
pleted, producing  in  new  premiums  j£0,912  198.  3d. ;  34 
were  declined,  and  27  for  i*28,H50  have  been  accepted, 
and  may  yet  be  completed.  Bonds  for  45  annuities, 
amounting  in  all  to  X'2,2H9  14s.  9d.,  have  been  issued ; 
ten  annuitants  have  died,  to  whom  i,'3H3  6s.  lOd.  were 
annually  payable. 

"  The  directors  have  to  state  that  Mr.  Boult  has 
succeeded  in  forming  an  efficient  board  at  Sydney,  con- 
sisting of  six  members,  and  that  Sir  Charles  Nicholson 
(speaker  of  the  Legislative  Council)  has  been  appointed 
chairman.    Three  trustees  have  also  been  selected,  and 


have  consented  to  act,  and  the  secui-ities  of  the  Austra- 
lasian Company  have  doubtless,  ere  tin**,  been  transferred 
over  to  these  parties. 

**  This  branch  of  the  company's  business  has  lately 
been  commenced  in  New  York,  with  very  considerable 
success.  In  the  short  space  of  the  last  two  months, 
twelve  policies  and  two  annuities  have  been  issued ;  a 
large  accession  of  good  business  fVom  the  best  localities 
in  the  United  States  may,  therefore,  be  fairly  looked  for. 

"  Agencies. — Several  new  agents  have  been  appointed, 
some  at  their  own  request,  and  otliers  who  have  been 
strongly  recommended  to  the  favoiu^ble  notice  of  the 
directors,  by  those  who  are  anxious  to  promote  the 
company's  success. 

"•' Reserved  Fund. — The  premium  received  on  the 
shares  issued  in  the  year  is  A*2,650,  and  in  conformity 
with  the  provisions  of  the  deed  of  settlement,  that  sum 
has  been  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  reserved  surplus 
fund,  which  consequently  now  amounts  to  .£143,712  lOs. 

"  Profit  and  Loss. — The  balance  of  this  account  is  the 
fund  out  of  which  to  take  the  dividend  for  the  year, 
and  the  directors  having  carefully  considered  the  posi- 
tion of  the  company,  now  appoint  f.nd  declare,  subject 
to  the  approbation  of  this  meeting,  a  diridend  of  lOs. 
per  share,  less  income  tax,  and  five  per  cent.  o|i  the 
uncalled  capital,  in  the  case  of  those  shares  on  which 
£2  10s.  has  not  been  received." 

The  report  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

DCntnal  Life  Aunrance  Sodety. — The  annual  meeting 
of  the  members  of  this  society  was  held  at  the  London 
Tavern.  Mr.  J.  Clajton  in  the  chair.  The  following 
are  extracts  from  tlie  report  of  the  committee  of  manage- 
ment:— 

"  The  assurances  in  force  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
income,  and  invested  capital,  all  show  a  considerable  in- 
crease over  the  preceding  year. 

"  The  number  of  proposals  for  assurance  laid  before 
the  board,  during  the  past  year,  has  been  253,  for  assur- 
ing the  total  sura  of  ^1*137,892  2s.;  of  this  number  205, 
for  assuring  the  sura  of  .£112,144  2s.,  have  been  com- 
pleted; 15,  for  assuring  £9,999,  have  been  declined,  and 
the  remaining  33,  for  assuring  Jf  15,749,  have  been 
either  not  proceeded  with,  or  were  standing  over  for 
completion  or  further  consideration  at  the  close  of  the 
year. 

*'  In  the  tAvo  years,  ending  on  the  31st  December 
last,  the  assurances  in  force  have  increased  in  round 
numbers  from  .£874,000  to  .£1,017,000,  the  total  income 
from  .£80,200,  to  Jt'42,400  per  annum,  and  the  invested 
capital  from  X*174,000,  to  close  upon  .£213,000.  The 
claims  by  death  paid  during  the  same  period,  indepen- 
dent of  bonuses,  have  only  averaged  £13,250  per  annum. 

"  After  a  very  careful  investigation,  and  the  usual 
valuation  of  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  society,  the 
surplus  profits  on  the  31st  December  last,  are  ascertained 
to  be  £108,0S2,  which  will  allow  to  every  member  an 
increase  on  his  bonus  of  the  preceding  year. 

"  The  directors  consider  these  results  highly  satisfac- 
tory, and  have  no  doubt  they  will  be  duly  appreciated  by 
this  meeting  and  by  the  members  at  large." 

The  report  was  agreed  to,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  tho 
chairman  terminated  the  proceedings. 
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AN    AUSTRIAN    POET. 


Vixere  forks — there  were  liberals  in  Austria  be- 
fore the  heroes  of  the  March-Revolution  in  '48 ; 
and  if  their  deeds  are  as  dimly  recorded  as  those 
of  the  worthies  anterior  to  the  King  of  Men,  if 
tliey  have  been  unhonoured  because  unsung,  there 
are,  at  least,  one  or  two  exceptions  to  that  lot  of 
irredeemable  obscurity.  Warned,  no  doubt,  by 
the  defective  poetic  chronicle  of  the  prevx  of  the 
pKD-Agamemnonian  period,  certain  liberal  gentle- 
men of  Austria  resolved  upon  the  surest  preven- 
tive against  oblivion  in  their  own  case.  They, 
themselves,'  sang;  and  they  sang  themselves. 
Before  the  revolution  of  March  (perhaps  the  less 
said  about  after,  the  better)  the  liberalism  of 
Austrian  liberals  found  its  expression  in  poetry 
alone.  There  were  several  reasons  for  this — the 
absence  of  all  liberty  of  the  press  in  the  first 
place ;  the  somewhat  loose  and  indefinite  ideas  of 
constitutional  institutions,  in  the  next, — a  conse- 
quence, indeed,  of  the  absence  of  all  public  dis- 
cussion ;  and  to  this,  we  may  add,  that  the  easy 
far  nienU  habits  of  the  Viennese  were  probably 
Ijetter  pleased  with  politics  tempered  by  poetry, 
than  with  any  of  a  rougher  handling. 

At  the  head  of  Austrian  poets  stand  the 
names  of  Grillparzer,  Yedlitz,  Lendu,  and  Anas- 
tatius  Griin.  The  first  is  chiefly  and  famously  a 
dramatist ;  the  second,  an  elegiac  poet ;  the  tliird, 
essentially  a  lyric ;  and  the  last  a  compound  of 
the  lyric  and  the  epic,  the  former  ingredient  being 
in  superior  proportions.  It  is  of  him  that  we  have 
a  few  things  to  say. 

Under  the  pseudonym  of  Anastatius  Grun 
Iiave  been  achieved  the  poetical  triumphs  of 
Antony  Alexander  Maria  Count  Auersperg,  a 
gentleman  of  Carinthia,  the  son  of  Maria  Alex- 
ander Count  Auersperg,  of  Thurn-dur-Hart,  in 
that  ducby.  He  was  bom  in  1806.  "When  the 
boy  was  but  seven  years  old,  Marmont  (then 
Governor -General  of  the  lUyrian  Provinces), 
offered  to  take  him  with  him  to  Paris  for  educa- 
tion ;  but  the  paternal  patriotism  declined  the 
honour,  and  Antony  Alexander  Maria  was  placed 
in  the  Therenanum  at  Vienna,  in  which  establish- 
ment be  remained  for  a  couple  of  years,  and  was 
then   transferred  to  the  Academy  of  Engineers. 

YOL.  XXI, — VO,  CCXLV. 


At  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1818,  his  guardians 
not  approving  of  a  prolonged  military  education 
for  an  only  son,  and  the  inheritor  of  substantial 
acres,  he  was  put  to  a  private  school ;  and  finally 
pursued  philosophy  and  law  in  the  tJniversity  of 
the  Austrian  capital.  Here  he  already  made 
some  versical  efforts  in  the  literary  periodicals  of 
Vienna ;  but  it  was.  not  till  the  year  1830  that  he 
appealed  to  the  poetical  public  in  a  volume  of  his 
own — a  volume  with  the  title  all  redolent  of 
j  uvenility — *  *  Matter  der  Liehe  * ' — Love-leaves. 
As  so  often  happens  in  the  case  of  youthful  poets, 
even  to  those  who  have  good  stuff  in  thera,  the 
first  effort  is  an  imitative  one — perliaps  uncon- 
scious imitation.  These  first-published  produc- 
tions of  young  Auersperg  are  imitations  of  Henri 
Heine  in  manner ;  but  less  free  and  voluptuous, 
less  iiTcverent  in  sentiment  and  spirit  than  that 
wild  lover  of  woman  and  audacious  arraigner  of 
gods  and  men.  Wlien  Anastatius  Griin's  judg- 
ment was  more  matured,  when  ho  had  con- 
quered a  manner  of  his  own,  he  rejected  the 
greater  part  of  tliese  early  effusions  from  a  collec- 
tion of  his  "  Gedichte." 

The  first  attempt  excited  little  public  attention ; 
perhaps  it  deserved  little  more  than  it  met  with. 
But  it  was  speedily  followed  by  another  effort, 
which,  if  it  did  not  at  once  attain  tlie  popularity 
it  merited,  yet  bespoke  a  bold  and  inventive 
spirit,  and  showed  a  mind  stored  with  the  mate- 
rials and  a  heart  quick  with  the  sensibilities  of  a 
genuine  poet.  A  poetic  appreciation  and  power 
of  poetically  dealing  with  the  historical ;  an  ac- 
quaintance, with  and  an  enjoyment  of  the  national 
traditions  and  local  legends;  a  certain  compla- 
cency in  the  quaint  and  bizarre  of  olden  times  j 
a  hearty  humour,  and  a  frank,  good-natured,  some- 
times affecting,  satirical  turn ;  a  lively  sympathy 
vnth  external  nature ; — these  qualities,  together 
with  a  vigorous  and  picturesque  diction,  and  a 
masterly  management  of  metre,  distinguished  the 
composition  which  bore  the  taking  title  of  *'  Der 
Letzte  Eitter,^'  This  ballad-epic  appeared  when 
its  author  was  twenty-four  years  of  age. 

Soon  afterguards  Count  Auersperg  betook  him- 
self to  country-life,  upon  his  paternal  estates  in 
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Caiinthia :  but  he  did  not  forget  Vienna.     It  was 
not 

*'  Utterly  to  desert  the  haunts  of  men," 

either  in  person  or  in  spirit  that  he  retired. 

"  God  made  the  country  and  man  made  the  town," 

and  if  Anastatius  delighted,  as  a  poet's  soul  must 
delight,  in  the  magnificent  monuments  of  the 
Creator  among  the  fine  scenery  of  his  native  pro- 
vince, he  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  creature  upon 
one  of  the  foremost  scenes  of  that  creature's 
creation.  If  he  inhaled  inspiration  from  his 
solitary  mountain  air,  it  was  to  breathe  it  out 
over  humanity  in  one  of  its  most  crowded  marts. 
I'rom  the  retirement  of  provincial  life  Count 
Auei*8perg  put  forth  a  volume  whose  title-page  in 
a  bookseller's  window  must,  we  suppose,  have 
had  some  attraction  for  every  Coclmey  of  the 
capital.  These  were  effusions  of  a  novel  character 
— -daringly  novel ;  at  least  in  that  Austria  into  the 
midst  of  which  they  were  flung ;  and  their  success 
was  in  accordance  with  their  novelty.  Bold  in  con- 
ception, bold  in  language,  liberal  in  sentiment, 
now  plaintive  now  hopeful  in  spirit,  and  marked 
withal  by  such  richness  of  thought  and  grace  of 
expression,  that  even  the  Arch- Chancellor  himself 
is  said  to  have  been  betrayed  into  admiration  of 
them.  But,  if  so,  Metternich  appreciated .  too 
well  the  value  of  the  maxim  of  a  brother  archi- 
politician — "  Gardez  vous  bien  do  odder  aux  pre- 
mieres emotions,"  said  the  ex-Bishop  of  Autun, 
*' car  elles  sent  bonnes."  And  the  Austrian 
statesman,  checking  the  rising  praise,  said  to  the 
poet,  '*  What  a  pity  for  such  great  talents !  The 
direction  you  are  taking  is  pernicious,  destructive 
of  the  order  of  society."  So,  indeed,  to  the 
Prince's  ideas,  was  all  that  tended,  by  effort  or  by 
expression,  to  the  emancipation  of  the  country 
from  the  stern  thraldom  in  which  he  held  it,  or 
the  ingenious  political  insouciance  in  which  he 
•strove  to  educate  it. 

The  words  of  the  Vienna  poet,  however,  found 
an  echo  in  the  hearts  of  many :  and  though  near 
twenty  years  intervened  between  those  bold 
cravings  for  light  and  liberty  and  the  struggle  for 
constitutional  government  in  1848,  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that,  clad  in  the  graceful  attire  they 
wore,  they  were  without  influence  upon  the  sen- 
timents of  classes  capable  of  appreciating  them. 
They  were  more  daring,  because  less  vague  than 
Lendu's  aspirations ;  they  appealed  more  directly 
to  persons,  and  attacked  more  pointedly  evils  in 
the  systime  Metternich.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  these  Chings  do  not  always  act  immediately 
— almost  insensibly  they  form  the  spirit  of  a 
nation; — or,  they  reflect  it;  for,  indeed,  it  is 
often  difficult  to  say  whether  they  are  the  creators 
of,  or  the  emanations  from,  a  national  sentiment. 
Even  in  Prance,  among  a  people  of  greater  sus- 
ceptibility, though  the  songs  of  B Granger  contri- 
buted to  a  revolution,  they  did  not  of  course 
start  it  at  once  into  action.  The  Teutonic  mind 
is  rather  more  slow  to  move ;  and,  considering  the 
greater  power  of  oppression  which  weighed  upon 
Germany,  it  is  not  surprising  that  long  years 


elapsed  between  the  expression  of  a  liberal  poet's 
desires  and  appeals,  and  the  attempt  to  conquer 
liberal  institutions.  Our  "  Sister  Allemannia  " 
has  generally  needed  some  impulse  from  without, 
the  iclai  of  some  events  in  another  country,  be- 
fore she  could  arouse  herself  into  vigorous  action. 
It  required  the  disaster  of  Moscow  to  call  forth 
against  its  foreign  oppressor  all  the  patriotism 
of 

**  The  mif^lity  Germany, 
She  of  the  Danube,  and  the  Northern  Sea." 

This  may  seem  harsh  to  our  respectable  brethren 
of  the  Teutonic  stock;  but  we  fear  it  must  be 
allowed  to  be  true.  What  it  will  require  now  to 
call  forth  the  energies  of  Germany  against  the 
great  aggressor  of  the  day,  seems  difficult  to 
determine. 

But  to  retui^n  to  the  Austrian  bard.  A  political 
poet  of  any  pretensions  was  a  phenomenon  in 
Austrian  history ;  and  the  Spazierffdnffe  eincr, 
Wiener  Poeteyi  procured  for  its  author  a  reception 
and  a  reputation  such  as  few  had  experienced. 
This  favour  was  reflected  upon  the  earlier  essay, 
the  Letzte  Bitter,  to  which  attention  was  now 
drawn,  but  which  else,  probably,  would  not  have 
attained  the  popularity  it,  in  our  judgment,  de- 
served. It  is  chiefly  from  these  two  works  that 
we  propose  to  make  some  extracts.  In  them  the 
two  characters  in  which  Griin  claims  a  special 
hearing  eminently  appear — the  historico-romantic 
and  the  political  poet;  and  in  none  of  his  sub- 
sequent effusions  has  he  surpassed,  if  indeed  he 
has  equalled,  the  respective  merit  of  those  pro- 
ductions.    Such,  at  least,  is  our  opinion. 

Our  author  continued  to  reside  among  his 
Carinthian  peasantry,  who  (as  a  brother  bard 
says*)  "  neither  knew  that  their  landlord  was  a 
poet  nor  what  a  poet  was  in  general,  least  of  all 
what  a  political  and  movement  writer  was."  But 
the  character  of  political  poet  which  Anastatius 
had  so  successfully  asserted  in  his  "  Spaziergdnge  " 
raised  expectations  which  the  public  was  not  dis- 
posed to  renounce.  People  who  had  tasted  that 
first  delicacy  craved  for  another  supply  of  piquant 
food.  In  1835  appeared  the  series  of  poems  en- 
titled ''  Schutt "  (lluins).  The  chords  of  the  poet's 
lyre  are  not,  in  our  judgment,  here  struck  either 
with  so  vigorous  or  so  skilful  a  hand  as  in  the 
"  Spaziergdnge,**  To  the  sedentary  Anastatius 
we  prefer  Anastatius  a-foot.  We  like  better  the 
promenading  troubadour  of  political  poetry,  with 
his  vielle  slung  about  him  in  Vienna  streets  and 
environs.  Yet  "  Schutt^'  containssome admirable 
pieces,  and  cannot  justly  bo  pronounced  unworthy 
of  the  author. 

Between  the  years  1837  and  1842  there  were 
several  editions  collective  of  the  minor  poems  of 
Anastatius  Griin.  In  these  are  many  and  great 
beauties — ^many  mannerisms  and  peculiarities  also, 
no  doubt ;  here  and  there  some  strained  thoughts 
or  too  involved  expressions  may  be  reproached  to 
them ;  and  indeed  this  may  be  counted  one  of  tlie 
faults  of  the  author.     But  the  eye  for  nature^  tho 


♦  Kdward  Von  Banernfeld,  a  popular  Austrian  poet,  a 
libera],  and  the  author  of  numerous  oomio  pieces. 
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sympathy  vrith.  humanity,  the  appreciation  of  the 
beautiful  and  the  noble,  are  unmistakable  in  them. 
An  extract  or  two  will  suffice  to  bear  out  this 
tribute. 

During  the  interval  just  mcutioncd,  Count 
Aucrsperg  was  guilty  of  an  act  which  he  probably 
thought  himself  at  full  liberty  to  perpetrate,  and 
which  certainly  does  not  seem  to  be  on  offence  of 
the  first  magnitude — ^hc  married.  This  might, 
we  think,  be  pardoned  as  a  weakness  incident  to 
liumanity;  but  he  pushed  the  atrocity  further 
still.  The  lady  he  took  unto  himself  was  a  lady 
in  his  own  rank  of  life — the  Countess  ^Maria 
Attems,  daughter  of  Count  Ignatius  Attems, 
governor  of  the  neighbouring  province  of  Styria. 
The  simple-minded  enormity  seems  to  have  brought 
upon  him  the  suj^picion  and  wrath  of  some  of  the 
party  which,  bawling  for  political  freedom,  would 
lain  have  exercised  personal  tyranny.  A  fable 
was  got  up  of  his  having  applied  for  a  post  at 
court.  "  Anastatius  Griin  has  married  a  countess," 
it  was  said,  "he's  a  count  himself;  he's  seeking 
the  key  of  chamberlain ;  no  doubt  he  has  aposta- 
tised." With  true  Metternich  machiavelism  the 
Austrian  censorship  refused  to  allow  any  defence 
against  these  accusations  to  appear,  hoping  thus 
to  ruin  his  credit  with  the  liberals.  The  poet 
replied  at  a  later  period,  and  with  dignity,  to 
attacks  of  this  kind  in  his  '*  Niehelnngen  im 
Frack,**  flinging  this  noble  rebuke  at  the  assailers 
of  individual  freedom — the  self-constituted  arbiters 
of  liberalism : — 

*'  He  in  whose  heart  tbo  sunbeams  of  freedom  once 
have  shined, 

Ne'er  quits  her  cause,  no  never ;  thougli  with  cer- 
tain comrades  joined — 

Wo  carry  the  banner  of  Freedom,  and  not  her 
livery — ^we ! 

The  serf  wants  undcr-servants ;  but  not  e'eu  i'jce- 
dom's  slave  I'll  be."* 

This  " Mehelunge7i  im  Frach'*  (in  1843)  and  the 
** Pfaffvom  Kalenherg^'  are  the  latest  products  of 
Anastatius's  muse.  In  the  former,  in  which  the 
author  has  adopted  the  metrical  form  of  that 
misty  epic  which,  with  unconscious  irony,  the 
grave  Teutons  are  pleased  to  call  a  German  Homer, 
he  takes  for  his  subject  the  inordinate  passion  of 
a  certain  Saxon  Duke  (Maurice,  Administrator  of 
Merseburg)  for  the  bass-viol.  This  hobby  of  the 
respectable  Herzog  served  as  a  vehicle  for  satire 
of  another  kind  Erected  against  political  pocti-y 
of  the  abusive  school — George  Herwcg  to  wit. 
The  success,  however,  of  the  "  Niebelungen  "  was 
not  very  great.  Although  it  had  a  real  personality 
for  its  subject,  like  the  **  Letzte  Ritter^''  the  public 
did  not  find  in  it  the  fine  glow  and  racy  freshness 
of  that  earlier  effort.  Many  of  its  beauties  were 
overlooked  or  unrecognised,  and  the  whole  was 
regarded  as  a  fine  piece  of  fun  or  humour  apropos 

•  Wenn  ihren  Strahl  die  Freyheit  einmal  durch's  Herz 

gegossen, 
Abfallt  der  nie  tmd  nimmer,  trotz  sond'ren  Kampf 

genossen. 
Wir  tragen  der  Freyheit  Banner,  nicht  ihrc  Livereien ; 
Der  Kneoht  will  unterknechte ;  der  Frciheit  selbst 

kein  Sklav  ich  sein, 


to  the  ducal  performer  on  the  bass-viol ;  and  that 
!  did  not  satisfy  those  who  remembered  the  romantic 
'  garland  of  Maximilian  or  the  political  promenades 
of  the  Vates  Vtndohotiensis. 

The  **  F/affvom  iLalejiberp^*  was  promised  long 
before  it  came.  It  did  not  make  its  appearance 
till  1850.  In  the  meantime.  Count  Aucrsperg 
liad  witnessed  the  reviving  hopes  of  ever-hoping, 
never-finding,  never-ending,  still-pursuing  Ger- 
many ;  the  whole-unity,  the  restricted -unity,  the 
no-unity — phases  through  which  passed  its  at- 
tempts at  political  regeneration;  the  changing 
fortunes  of  the  Frankfort  Parliament,  all  its 
aspirations,  and  all  its  disappointment  ;  tdl  its 
honourable  hopes  and  all  its  humbug — the  flou- 
rishing fanfares  at  its  commencement,  the  weak 
whining  whistle  at  its  close.  He  made  one  of  the 
^National  Assembly  at  Frankfort;  but  seems  to 
have  taken  speedily  either  to  disgust  or  to  despair, 
for  in  ,Augu««t  of  the  same  year  he  withdrew  to 
his  quiet  countiy-life  again.  He  docs  not  appear 
to  have  been  able  to  reconcile  his  own  decidedly 
German  sentiments  with  the  Slavonic  ones  of  at 
least  the  moietj'  of  his  constituents.  The  "  Ffaff 
vom  ITalenherg,**  then,  was  ready  for  publication, 
it  is  said,  before  the  events  of  1848 ;  but  its  author 
was  unwilling  to  cast  it  among  the  troubled 
waters  w^hich,  in  that  year,  agitated  his  own 
country  and  the  greater  part  of  Europe  too.  The 
contrast,  indeed,  could  scarcely  be  stronger  than 
between  the  paternal,  patriarchal  government  (to 
call  it  so  by  courtesy)  of  Otlio  the  Merry — one  of 
the  heroes  of  the  poem — and  the  state  of  things 
in  that  memorable  year.  The  tippling  Curd  of 
the  Kalenberg,  popular  hero  as  he  was  of  Vien- 
nese tradition,  would  have  found  a  strange  audi- 
tory for  his  jolly  theology  in  the  streets  of  Vienna 
in  March  or  in  October,  '48.  We  may  observe, 
moreover,  that  something  of  the  same  idea  seems 
to  have  been  in  the  poet's  mind  when  drawing 
Kaiser  Max  and  Herzog  Otto,  Each  is  placed 
before  us  as  a  specimen  of  the  good-hearted  mo- 
narch. Max  J  besides  being  a  chivalrous  prince, 
is  also  a  good  feUow ;  and  we  can't  help  having  a 
suspicion  that  the  author,  W'ith  all  his  liberal  sen- 
timents, has  a  sneaking  kindness  for  the  paternal 
ride  of  a  kingly  accident,  in  preference  to  the 
more  solid  guarantees  of  constitutional  govem- 
inent.  If  so,  his  retreat  from  the  Frankfort  Par- 
liament receives  an  additional  explanation. 

The  '*Jlomanzen-Jirantz'*  of  the  '*  Letzte  Mit- 
ter^*  opens  with  a  quaintly-conceived  piece,  en- 
titled **  The  Ruler's  Cradle."  A  joiner  is  singing 
away  as  he  plies  his  trade  in  his  workshop ;  and 
thus  runs  the  lugubrious  merriment : — 

"Whither,  ye  gallants,  riding?  andtliou,  drear  com- 
rades, say? 

Whither,  ye  skippers  on  the  sea?  thou,  cripple, 
wViither  away? 

All  bound  alike :  all !  sailing,  riding,  and  hob< 
bling,  too. 

Meanwhile,  at  home  stay  1,  and  make  the  coffins 
for  mo  and  you." 

At  Neustadt  lives  a  joiner,  the  castle  near  he  wones; 

Thence  every  day  this  ditty  comes,  iu  the  same  dull 

tones;  •  ♦ 

•  2 
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Young  master  joiuer  sings  it,  as  soon  as  shines  the 

mom, 
Song  sung  from  fresh  and  men-y  lips,  where  never 

beard  was  shorn. 

Once  came  into  the  workshop  a  man  in  haste  and 

glee— 
"  Up,  master,  make  a  cradle,  and  make  it  speedily. 
Long  live  our  Emperor,  Frederic !  long  may  his  line 

bear  sway ! 
For  th*  Empress  Leonora  hath  borne  a  son  to-day." 

The  joiner  frames  the  cradle,  of  good  stout  timber 
squared. 

Close  oy  there  stood  a  coffin,  from  the  same  piece 
prepared. 

Spurted  the  splinters  sparhUngly,  saw  scraped^  and 
hammer  rung ; 

While,  keeping  time,  his  quaint  old  song  the  youth- 
ful master  siuig. 

The  first  important  event  in  the  youth  of  Maxi- 
milian is  his  betrothal  to  Mary  of  Burgundy. 
Charles  the  Bold  had  the  idea  of  founding  a 
new  kingdom  of  Burgundy ;  and  with  this  view 
a  meeting  takes  place  between  the  Duke  and  the 
old  Emperor,  Frederic  III.,  at  Treves,  where  the 
union  of  the  young  couple  is  agreed  upon.  Aus- 
tria and  Burgundy  ally  themselves  by  marriage- 
union  ;  as  we  all  know,  the  fertile  source  of  dis- 
putes and  wars  for  generations  to  come — the  point 
upon  which  turned  the  politics  of  central  Europe 
for  centuries  afterwards.  All  the  world  is  fami- 
liar with  the  end  of  Charles  the  Bold,  on  the 
bloody  field  of  Lorraine.  The  fine  dramatic  scene 
of  Anno  of  Geierstein,  with  the  shock  of  the  hos- 
tile hosts  of  Burgundy  and  Switzerland,  and  the 
treachery  of  Campo  Basso,  will  readily  recur  to 
the  reader.  The  close  of  the  rash  Duke's  career 
is  thus  sung  by  the  Austrian  bard : — 

"  Now,  fare  thee  well,  deai*  daughter  mine ;  and  if,  as 

well  may  be, 
I  come  no  more,  then  take  thou  another  lord  to  thee. 
In  Austria  sun  thy  ripening  bloom;   fair,  fertile 

Austria:  there, 
There  blooms  the  flower  of  chivali^,  earth  holds  not 

one  so  fair." 

With  tearful  eyes,  the  daughter  looks  after  him  afar. 
As  he,  with  all  his  chivahy,  vode  out  in  pomp  of  war. 
Away,  away!   the  armours    glance,  the   captains' 

shout  aloud, 
Burst  from  the  wreath  of  dust,  as  flash  and  clap 

from  rifted  cloud. 

At  Nancy,  for  the  ravens,  there  was  a  feast  ]>repared : 
There  was  the  trial  tried  and  judged,  and  bloody  was 

th*  award. 
Down,  trunk  and  branch,  went  Burgundy:  and  in 

the  self-same  hour 
Cropped  was  the  flower  of  Switzer's  land ;  cropped 

was  Lorraine's  fair  flow'r. 

Who  late  distinct  by  badge  and  hue,  stood  face  to 

face  as  foes. 
In  badge  and  hue,  confounded  now,  side  by  side 

repose. 
Like  kings  in  purple  mantle  with  their  red,  red  blood 

at  peace. 
Peace  signed  and  sealed  by  that  dread  judge  who 

makes  all  strife  to  cease. 

At  Nano^,  in  the  Minster,  there  is  a  new  grave-stone: 
And  leaning,  like  a  monument,  a  woman  pale  and 


That  clouded  brow,  that  drooping  eye,  a  bitter  grief 

declare. 
Yes!  'tis  the  desolate  daughter  weeps  for  her  father 

there. 

At  Nancy  to  the  funeral  came,  folk  from  far  and  near, 
Led  by  a  mournful  piety;  nor  flowed  there  then  a 

tear 
Unfelt  or  feigned.     When  princes  die,  'tis  then  their 

deeds  arise — 
Flattery  may  veil  the  life  of  kings :   Truth  lights 

theu*  obsequies. 

Next  come  the  meeting  and  the  espousals  of 
the  betrothed  pair.  Ghent  and  Bruges  are  ra- 
diant with  fetes;  as.  in  our  own  day,  upon  a 
renewal  of  marriage-ties  between  the  reigning 
family  of  the  Belgic  Provinces  and  the  House  of 
Austria.  The  preceding  marriage  by  proxy  is 
touched  off  in  these  few  lively  verses  : — 

Now  came  the  messengers  of  spring,  with  carols 
re-appearing. 

And  the  first  shoots  their  modest  heads  up  to  the 
light  were  rearing. 

As  with  Bavaria's  trusty  Duke,  Max  took  his  plea- 
sant way, 

Upon  the  greensward  riding;  and  thus  he  'gan  to 
say— 

'*  Look,  Louis' mine,  how  fair  all  round  returning  life 

comes  out, 
How  joy  the  palace  and  the  cot  goes  busily  about. 
The  messengers  of  love  return  in  all  the  sweet  coun- 

tree^ 
And  thou  a  trusty  messenger  of  love  shaltbe  for  me. 

"  To  Burgundy's  Mary  hie  thee;  greet  her  fi'om  me ; 

and  stand 
My  proxy  at  the  altar,  and  join  with  hers  thine  hand. 
And  leaa  her  to  the  bridal  bed. — Nay,  laugh  not, 

rogue,  I  pray  thee  ; 
For,  clad  in  mail  it  is  that  thou  beside  the  bride  must 

lay  thee. 

"  Mail  on  right  arm,  on  right  thigh  mail :  to  signify 

that  she 
My  choice  in  peace  and  battle,  and  my  devise  shall 

be. 
And  'twixt  you  both  a  naked  sword  shall  gleam  both 

bright  and  keen, 
To  signify,  *  Wo  to  the  wretijh '  would  step  our  bands 

between." 

Gaily  Bavaria  rode  liis  way ;  and  gay,  where'er  he 

came. 
Was  eveiy  one — the  trooper  and  the  pai'son — all  the 

same. 
Burgher  and  boor  alike  rejoiced,  each  as  his  mode 

miglit  be. 
And  eke  the  lovely  Duchess  in  the  land  of  Burgundy. 

This  is  pleasant  poetry,  is  it  not,  fair  readers  ? 
and  we  wish  you  all  as  merry  a  minstrel  at  your 
nuptials — should  they  not  yet  have  been  cele- 
brated. 

We  pass  a  victory  of  Max's  over  the  French  at 
Guinegate.     Soon  a  son  and  heir  is  born  to  him  ;* 

•  This,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  was  Philip  the 
Fair,  husband  of  the  unhappy  Joanna  of  Castile,  and 
father  of  Charles  Y.  A  daughter  was  the  second  fmit  of 
Max's  union  with  Mary  of  Burgundy — Margaret,  suc- 
cessively the  rejected  betrothed  of  the  Dauphin  (after- 
wsrds  Charles  VIIL),  the  widow  of  Don  Juan  (brother 
of  Joanna  and  heir  of  the  Spanish  monarchy),  and  tlie 
wife  of  Philibert  of  Savoy. 
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and  the  land  is  again  fetid.  And  soon  the  dear- 
loved  wife  is  lost,  and  the  old  turbulent  land  is 
ere  long  in  turbulence  again.  The  sturdy  burghers 
of  the  riemish  towns  are  up  and  doing.  The 
guardianship  of  young  Philip  is  claimed  by  the 
estates  of  llanders ;  and  the  boy  is  placed  in  the 
keeping  of  the  authorities  of  Ghent.  They  who 
had  condemned  and  executed  Hugonet  and 
Humbercourt,  the  counsellors  of  Mary,  for  a  pro- 
jected alliance  with  the  Dauphin  of  France,  now 
proposed  to  marry  her  daughter  to  that  prince  ! 
Tumults  occur  at  Bruges,  and  Max  himself  is 
seized  and  clapped  in  durance  by  the  worthies  of 
that  ancient  city;  from  which  the  approach  of 
Grerman  armies  delivers  him.  In  the  poem, 
Kunz  Ton  der  Eosen,  the  King's  fool  and  friend, 
(who  plays  a  significant  and  well-sustained  rdh 
in  this  ''Bomanzen  Kranz,'')  makes  a  fruitless 
attempt  to  induce  Max  to  brec^  his  parole  and 
escape  from  prison ;  and  Max,  upon  joining  his 
(German  rescuers,  shows  considerable  generosity 
and  forgiyeness  of  injuries  ....  in  the  poem. 
But — sorry  as  we  are  to  differ  f!rom  so  agreeable  an 
authority — amicus  Anastatius,  sed  magis  arnica 
Teritas.  History  tells  of  this  ''  ZeM&r  MiUer" 
that  he  not  over-faithfolly  observed  the  oath 
sworn  by  him  on  his  own  deliverance.  "  Trois 
jours  apris,"  says  a  good  modem  historian  of  the 
country,  ''  il  donnait  ordre  i.  ses  soldats  de  courir 
BUS  aux  gens  de  Mandre."*  But  we  must  not, 
wc  suppose,  be  too  exigeani  on  that  score. 

Prom  the  episode  of  the  Flemish  troubles,  we 
select  the  two  following  pieces,  as  excellent  spe- 
cimens of  Count  Auersperg  in  the  dashing  style, 
and  of  his  handling  of  the  humorous.  A  fortress 
of  the  Low  Countries  is  here  so  ingeniously  in- 
Tested  and  so  triumphantly  taken  by  Anastatius 
and  his  hero  in  conjunction,  that  even  My  Uncle 
Toby  and  the  Corporal  would,  we  are  sure,  have 
commended  the  exploit,  notwithstanding  the 
somewhat  irregular  approaches  of  the  besieging 
army  and  the  absence  of  the  usual  forms  of  a 
siege. 

MAX  BEFORE  DENDERMONDE. 

How  welcome  to  the  traveller  shows  Dendermonde's 

strong  town, 
Its  battlements  all  gleaming  as  the  golden  sun  goes 

down. 
But,  Max,  for  tliee*8  no  welcome,  these  rebels  brave 

thy  power, 
Their  gates  are  bnn*ed,  their  banners  flaunt  upon 

wwl  and  tower. 

The  a'bbot  of  Dendermonde,  he  was  set  with'  his 

monks  to  sup, 
And  if  the  meats  were  meagre,  with  wine  he  made  it 

up. 
"  Surgamus,  brothers !  no  idlers  we  monks  must  be, 

I  trow ; 
One  duty  must  follow  another,  so  let  us  a-walking 

go." 

At  Dendermonde  the  abbess   >vith  her  nuns  was 

reading  o*er 
The  legend   of  Saint  Abclard,   and  her  eyes  they 

wept  full  sore : 

•  Bistoire  dela  Beleique.  par  H.  Cr.  Moke,  Pi^'fesseur 
»  I'  Universitf  de  Gana. 


"  The  evening's  fine ;  so  let  us  go  chant  in  the  open 

air; 
We  shaJl  have  no  mastiffs  howling  in  the  holy 

Fsalms  out  there." 

With  rosary  and  breviary,  the  nuns  and  monks  went 

out 
At  the  town-gate,  to  saunter  the  pleasant  fields  about : 
The  nuns  they  sang  so  sweetly,  the  monks  so  stoutly 

sighed, 
"  Sweet  bridegroom,  Jesus !  "  those ;  and  these,  "  0 

Mary,  come,  sweet  bride !  " 

And  as  they  came  to  good  greenwood,  singing  on 

either  hand, 
Rustled  the  branches  briskly,  and  a  thundering  voice 

cried,  "Stand!" 
And  dashing  through  copse  and  brushwood,  came 

gallants  in  helm  and  mail, 
That  the  monks'  teeth  'gan  chatter,  and  the  nuns 

turned  deadly  pale. 

And  trampling  throuffh  the  thicket,  a  stately  cavalier 
Bursts,  and  reins  up  his  snorting  steed  amidst  that 

martial  gear ; 
"Hal  welcome,  o'  God's  name,"  he  oried,  ''ye're 

come  out  far,  I  swear  :— 
God  save  thee,  my  Lady  Abbess;  Sir  Abbot,  'greet 

you  fair. 

"  Tie  Max  of  Austria  greets  ye.  'Troth,  I'm  cam- 
paigning too : 

But  for  to-njght  my  quarters  I'd  willingly  ohange 
with  you. 

Gome!  tent  for  tent!  my  board's  not  rich:  enough 
for  hungry  folks ; 

And  many  a  roaming  pitcher  shines,  and  many  a 
platter  smokes. 

"  I  m  somewhat  out  of  spirits— would  fain  my  mind 

divert, 
But  most  of  all  do  I  delight  in  the  merry  mummers* 

sport ; 
I've  just  bethought  me  of  a  prank— ye  must  not  say 

me  nay ; — 
Yell  lend  us  cowl  and  cape  to-night, — and  veil  too, 

by  my  fay." 

Thereat  the  monks'  beards  waggle,  the  nuns  began 

to  blush. 
And  'mong  themselves  they  whispered,  "  God  help 

us  at  this  push  !  " 
But  Max  spake  to  his  following,  "  My  merry  men,  I 

say. 
Come,  half  to  the  cape,  and  half  to  the  veil ;  then 
quick  to  the  town  away  ! 

"Let  Barbansonhis  carcase  insert 'neath  the  Abbot's 
capo. 

Thou,  Kunz,  my  merry  mentor,  take  the  Lady  Ab- 
bess' shape. 

'Tis  a  mad  march,  and  therefore  tliere's  business  of 
this  kind ; 

So,  quick  to  Dendermonde,  I  trust  not  to  be  long 
behind." 

Now  monks  and  nuns,  in  cowl  and  veil,  drawn  up  in 

order  stood ; 
Friend  Kunz,  he  looked  so  stately  in  the  garb  of 

sisterhood ! 
And  as  the  pretty  Abbess  hangs  the  veil  before  his 

eyes, 
He  thinks— just  what  a  fool  like  him  tcould  think ; 
you  may  surmise, 

At  Dendermonde  on  the  rampart,  a-leaning  on  his 

spear, 
A  sentry  stands,  and  trolls  hjs  song  all  out  in  the 

moonshine  oleoi*. 
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"  0,  a  monk  with  a  cape,  and  a  monkey  or  ape !  the 

rhyme,  it's  good  and  fine ; 
For  the  monkey  or  ape,  and  the  monk  with  his  cape, 

each  loves  his  wench  and  wine." 

"  Now  hum  that  slanderous  throat  of  thine ;  is't  thus 
thou  say'st  thy  pray'rs  ? 

Quick,  open  the  gate,  blasphemer ! "  and  the  new- 
made  Abbot  swears. 

The  new-made  Abbot  at  the  gate  swore  a  round  oath 
in  ire, 

And  the  impatient  sisterhood  growled  surlily  in  quire. 

"Your  pardon,  good  Sir  Abbot;  but 'tis  a  cuiious 
case 

That  an  Abbot  should  curse  like  a  cu^ throat,  an  Ab- 
bess vent  deep  bass." 

Shaking  his  head,  the  sentry  thus  says  to  himself 
aside, 

Then  creak  the  iron  hinges,  and  the  gate  stands  open 
wide. 

"  Would'st  have  thine  entrance-fee,  man  ?  in  sooth 

thy  voice  is  good, 
So  I  will  teach  thee  a  song,  man  !  may  be  'tis  some 

what  rude. 
But   'tis  of  pious  uses,"  said  the    Lady    Abbess, 

swinging 
The  sword  round  her  head,  "  and  will  take  thee  in  a 

trice  to  Heav'n  a  singing." 

Ha!  how  the  blades  go  whistling !  how  through  the 

streets  they  pour ! 
How  battle-cry  and  'larum  minj^ile  in  wild  uproar  ! 
Sure  never  md  nuns  deal  round  them  such  lusty 

strokes ;  such  a  sum 
Of  souls  never  yet  was  recruited  by  monks  for  the 

kingdom  to  come. 

At  the  gate  are  trumpets  tingling,  there's  the  tramp 
of  horse  without; 

There's  flourish  of  drums  a-beating:  ha!  Max  that 
is  thy  shout ! 

Now  welcome,  sire,  in  Dendermonde;  with  thy  ban- 
ner conquest-crowned. 

Hang  it  out  high,  in  pomp  and  pride,  to  all  the  land 
around. 

*Ti8  done ;  next  moni  the  victor  bids  the  rebel  chief- 
tains call, 

"  In  sooth,"  he  said,  "  1  thought  not  so  soon  to  meet 
you  all. 

But  as  priests,  and  not  avengers,  we  entered  here  this 
while; 

And  the  priest's  office  is,  sirs,  to — pardon  and  recon- 
cile." 

The  next  specimen  we  take  of  the  Flemish  ad- 
ventures is  written  in  the  same  fine  round  text — a 
picture  drawn  by  the  same  bold  pencil,  lighted 
and  shcidcd  by  the  same  skilful  colouring.  Nothing 
could  be  in  better  keeping  with  the  country. 
You  would  think  you  were  looking  upon  a  scene 
of  one  of  the  masters  of  that  school — Teniers  or 
Ostade  might  have  furnished  the  company  col- 
lected in  the  piece,  entitled 

THE  THRONE  AND  THE  THREE-LEGGED 

STOOL. 
Here  it  is : — • 

Three  heads  of  Guilds  sat  gaming,  drinking,  singing, 

in  Bruges'  town ; 
'Twas  the  dyer,  and  the  sooty  smith,  and  the  skipper 

burly  and  brown. 
And  with  them  Sutor  Koppenoll,  from   Ghent,  a 

boisterous  blade, 
A  be^wler  in  the  council-hall— a  borcher  at  Jiit,  trade. 


"There's  news,  my  mastere!"     Sutor  cries,  "His 

Royal  Majesty 
Comes  here  at  Candlemas :  God  gi-ant  that  there  be 

light  to  see !  " 
The  dyer  takes  th*  occasion  to  peep  in  his  neighbour's 

cards, 
The  while  he  mumbles,  half  aloud,  the  old  song's 

merry  words  — 

"  0,  once  there  was  a  kingling, — a  marmot,  I  would 
say, — 

Who  was  by  no  means  unemployed,  for  he  slept  all 
night  and  day. 

At  night,  because  to  sleep  at  night  in  this  life  is  cus- 
tomary ; 

And  by  day,  because  that  very  sleep  had  made  him 
weak  and  weary." 

At  this  the  smith  breaks  in,  and  cries,  "  Why,  as  for 

Max,  d'ye  see, 
1  bear  no  grudge  against  him ;  a  brave,  good  carl  is 

he, 
But  for  those  gentry,  iron-shod,  who  want,  for  love  o' 

the  sport. 
To  dance  and  prance  on  the  people's  corns — ^a  curj-o 

on  them  !  his  court ! " 

Tlie  Sutor  claps  him  on  the  back,  smiling  so  cun- 
ningly, 

"  A  pair  of  nice  new  boots,  friend  smith,  I'd  like  to 
make  for  thee." 

Just  then  the  dyer  slaps  the  board,  and  cries, 
"  Hurrah !  I've  won  :  for 

See,  here's  the  king  of  clubs,  and  see  the  knave  of 
diamonds  done  for." 

In  wrath  the  bluff  browu  skipper  smashed  the  caids 
against  the  wall, 

'•  'Tis  a  God-a-mercy  life  ye  lead  on  shore,  ye  lands- 
men all. 

Poor  knaves !  the  kings  e'en  smite  them  down !  Yes  ! 
so  they  ever  serve  ye." 

Up  sprung  the  men,  down  went  the  stools — was  ter- 
rible topsy-turvy. 

Quoth  smith,  "  A  wretched  bauble,  in  truth,  the  scep- 
tre is, 

I'd  hold  it  soriy  craftwork,  as  a  proof-piece,  Sirs,  I 
wis." 

"  I've  many  a  scarlet  rag  at  home,  that's  a-moidd- 
ering,"  cries  the  dyer, 

"  They'd  make  a  throne  of  Sutor's  stool,  only  raise  it 
a  trifle  higher." 

Shaking  his  head  sagaciously,  full  of  sublime  import. 
Stood  Sutor,  and  his  wisdom  delivered  in  this  sort, 
"  The  shoe  of  State— llepublica — of  late  hath  got  a 

hole  in't. 
But   master   Koppenoll    opines   there's   means    to 

mend  the  sole  in't. 

"Pray,  Sirs,  who  gave  the  sceptre  into  the  monai-ch's 

hand? 
Wiiy,  Ho  who  reigns  in  Heav'n;  for  lie  created  land 

— their  land. 
But  for  these  Netherlands,  'tis  ue  by  human  skill 

did  make  them, 
And  so  we'll  take  our  Governors  just  where  we  choose 

to  take  them." 

"  Bravo,  thou  sturdy  Sutor !    Our  leader  shalt  ihoii 

be." 
So  shouted  loud  in  chorus  the  other  comrades  three ; 
And  staggered  out  of  doors,  and  rushed  up  to  tho 

tower  amain. 
Tugged  all  the  bells,  and  rang  th'  alarm  again,  again, 

Hgain. 
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Now  you  might  see  i*  tli'  market-place  the  flags  of 

Guilds  expanded, 
And  all  around  them,   severally,  the  Corporations 

banded. 
At  first  'twas  but  a  murmur,  but  soon  in  boisterous 

tone, 
From  the  people  and  the  principals  came  "  Koppenoll, 

lead  us  on !" 

Tlien  through  the  streets  and  squares  the  wild  up- 
roarious rabble  flings, 

Shatt'ring  and  trampling  in  the  slime  the  monuments 
of  kings. 

Flew  iron,  nronze;  flew  sceptre,  sconce ;  flew  ducal 
nose  of  stone, 

And  wooden  brains — right  royal  brains — went  spin- 
ning many  an  one. 

A  rapid,  rattling,  excellent  sketch,  this  seems 
to  us,  of  popular  sedition.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  Maximilian  had  been  chosen  King  of 
the  liomans — a  text  which  the  author  seizes  on 
for  the  following  animated  description,  with  a 
tender  touch  at  the  close : — 

MAXIMILIAN,  KING  OF  THE  ROMANS. 

'*  The  crown  of  gold  sits  heavily  upon  my  bald  old 

head. 
Thou,  Max,  my  sturdy  son,  wilt  wear  it  lighter  in 

my  stead. 
Trembling  in  mine,  the  sceptre  rests  firmly  in  thy 

hand." 
Ho  thought  the  aged  Emperor,  and  so  thought  all 

the  land. 

At  Aix  within  the  Minster,  at  the  crowning  of  tlie 

king, 
There  are  silks  and  velvets  waving,  helms  and  mitres 

glistening, 
Ilis  brow  anoint  with  th'  holy  oil,  young  Maximilian 

there, 
Bears  the  Great  Charles's  sword  in  hands  worthy  the 

weight  to  bear. 

Cologne  s  gray  Bishop,  though  his  head  by  age  had 

loug  been  shaken. 
As  lustily  as  when  by  friend  the  hand  of  friend  is 

taken. 
Now  grasps  the  crown  untrembling — ^knows  that  on 

nobler  brow 
None  ever  placed  a  diadem  than  where  he  sets  it 

now. 

The  organ's  tones  have  died  away,  and  in  th'  imperial , 

hall. 
At  the  joyous  crowning-banquet  sit  lords  and  princes 

all; 
P>om   silver  flagons    runs  the  wine,    cool  as   the 

fountain  purling, 
•Vnd  coaxingly  fiom  plates  of  gold  come  savoury 

vapours  curling. 

The   Palatine  the  goblet   raised,    and    laughingly 

began, 
"  Long  live  old  Father  Rhino !    Fair  sirs,  let  boast 

who  boast  it  can. 
He  harbours  in  his  borders  a  jewel  so  divine, 
One  that  can  set  his  heai't  a-fire,  like  these  good 

grapes  of  mine." 

Then,  each  in  turn,  the  piinces  praised  their  realm 

and  fair  countree, 
And  Frederic,  the  old  Emperor,  his  Austria  vaunted 

he; 
Cologne's  gray  Bishop  boasted  hia  mighty  Minster 

high. 
His  fertile?  fields  Bavaria,  and  bisbluc  stream  rolling  by. 


Then  up  and  spake  Sh*  Albert,  from  Saxon  land, 

*;  In  gold. 
And  iron  lies  my  treasure,  sparkling  in  miner's  hold, 
The  gold  our  women  teaches  to  be  blameless,  bright, 

and  pure, 
Our  manhood  from  the  iron  learns  stout  nerve  and 

spirit  sure." 

Then  up  and  spake  the  Swabian  Count,  the  bearded 

Eberhard,  he — 
**  In  truth,   no  jewel  of  that  kind  sprouts  in  the 

fields  for  me ; 
But  if  in   deepest  wildwood,  I  list  mine  eyes  to 

close, 
Each  subject's  breast  a  pillow  were,  where  softly  I'd 

repose."* 

Time  was  and  Max  had  ta'en  his  part,  in  such  a 

contest  vying. 
But  now  his  love,  his  life,  his  all,  is  in  the  dark 

earth  lying ; 
Closed  are  his  lips  in  silence,  with  their  melancholy 

smile, 
But  warmly,  feelingly,  he  pressed    the   Swabian's 

hand  the  while. 

The  scene  changes  again.  Farewell  to  Flanders, 
for  the  nonce.  After  a  visit  to  trusty  Tyrol,  in 
which  Max  has  a  narrow  escape  of  his  life  while 
chamois-hunting,  we  are  before  the  walls  of  the 
Austrian  capital.  The  Empei'or  Frederic  III. 
(whose  almost  sole  happy  act,  by  the  way,  was 
the  marrying  of  his  son  to  the  heiress  of  Bur- 
gundy) had  been  dispossessed  of  his  Duchy  of 
Lower  Austria  by  Matthias  Corvinus.  That 
glorious  Hungarian  being  now  dead,  Max  suc- 
ceeds in  regaining  the  ancient  family  heritage, 
and  carries  the  war  into  Hungary.  It  is,  we  may 
mention,  about  this  time  that  the  succession  in 
Hungary  **  looms  in  the  distance"  for  the  House 
of  Austria.  "Well,  Maximilian  is  now  before  the 
walls  of  the  old  capital,  before  that  oft-besieged 
and  battered  city.  Queen  of  the  Danube.  As  in 
the  case  of  the  marriage  of  Hapsburg  and  Bur- 
gundy, so  here,  certain  similarities  (with  a  dif- 
ference concomitant,  no  doubt)  to  the  occurrences 
of  our  own  day  will,  doubtless,  strike  the  reader. 
History,  it  is  said,  repeats  itself;  but  we  wiU 
venture  to  say  that  the  poet,  when  he  penned 
these  verses,  as  little  thought  of  living  to  see  the 
Magyar  threatening  the  capital  of  the  empire,  or 
its  own  sovereigns  retaking  forcible  possession  of 
it,  as  he  did  of  witnessing  a  revival  of  family  alli- 
ance between  the  Fleming  and  the  Austrian. 

M.iX  VOR  WIEN. 

There  is  a  plot  of  upland  that  neai*  Vienna  lies, 
Thereon  an  old  gray  column  carved  io  quaint  and 

curious  guise. 
The  "  Spinner  at  the  Cross"  is  called  the  spot  since 

olden  days, 
And  the  dim  legends  of  old  Time  hang  over  it 

always. 

•  This  saying  of  the  old  Wirtemberger  in  a  favourite 
text  with  his  countrymen.  The  deservedly  popular 
Swabian  chaTUonnierf  the  prince  of  composers  of  Volks-  , 
kidery  Justinus  Komer,  has  a  neat  little  poem,  entitled 
"  Der  riechste  Fnrst,"  in  which  Eberhard  mit  dem  Barte 
deUvers  at  Worms  the  same  sentiment  ns  here  at  Aix-l^'' 
Chapclle. 
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E'en  to   this  day  the  traveller,  that  halteth  here  I  Ah,  where  is  now  the  vintager?    He  comes  not,  or 
awhile,  alone 


Feels  solemn,  sweet  enchantment  his  yielding  soul 

beguile ; 
Feels  inspiration  o'er  him  its  rustling  pinions  fold, 
Descending  like  the  bird  of  light  from  realms  of 

sunny  gold. 

For  there  in  all  its  vastness,  in  all  its  proud  array, 

As  by  one  magic  touch,  the  old  imperial  city  lay ; 

Around,  green  heights  and  forests,  sti'eam,  mead, 
and  harvest-gold, 

A  charter  of  all  goodly  things  by  Providence  out- 
rolled. 

And  all  around  that  sea  of  stone,  here  spread  o'er 

valley  fair, 
On  mountains  and  on  uplands  green,   on  slopes 

inclining  there ; 
Hamlet,  and  church,  and  mansion,  dotting  the  wide 

greensward, 
As  solitary  sheep  that  browse  far  fi'om  the  general  herd. 

And   hark!    the  yarious   murmurs,  the  sound  of 

cbariotB  rolling, 
Bells  from  a  hundred  steeples,  shouts  of  mirth  and 

carols  trolling ; 
In  thousand  echoes  up  it  oomes,  straight  to  th' 

arrested  ear, 
As  if  one  general  hymn  cried  out,  "  A  happy  people's 

here ! ' 

Gently  thou  feel'st  the  conscious  soil  tremble  thy 

.    footsteps  under, 
So  bravely  life  and  pleasure  bound  and  beat  the 

ground  down  yonder. 
Gently  the  breeze  around  thee  comes  purling,  light, 

and  clear, 
And  whispers  to  thy  conscious  heart,   "A  happy 

people's  here !" 

Not  so  felt  Maximilian,  what  time  he  stationed  here, 
With  horsemen  and  with  fantassins,  with  banner, 
shield,  and  spear, 


At  night  he  comes,  and  silently,  compelled  to  steal 
his  own. 

In  all  yon  village  churches  that  stand  so  white  and 
sheen, 

Mute  are  the  bells,  the  song  is  mute— men  mutter 
low  within. 

How  changed  from  when  thanksgiving  was  the  peo- 
ple's only  prayer  I 

What  blessings  could  they  ask  of  Heav'n  who  free 
and  happy  were  ? 

Wail  upon  wail,  and  cloud  on  cloud,  from  many  a 

smoking  home, 
As  't  called  him,  "  To  thy  people  come— come,  thou 

Deliverer,  come !" 
And  Max,  he  sees ;  the  answer  bursts  burning  from 

his  breast — 
"  Yes,  soon  to  you,  my  people,  shall  rescue  come  and 

rest! 

"  Austria,  my  lovely  Austria !  where  is  the  land  like 

thee? 
The  diamond  Truth  thou  bear'st  as  shield — ah,  guaixl 

it  constantly  I 
The  very  air  toat's  o'er  thee  breathes  blessings 

thousand  fold, 
Thy  paths  are  streams  of  silver,  and  thy  mountains 

wells  of  gold ! 

"  Hail,  my  own  land  !  But  woe  is  me  to  see  thee  thus 

again, 
With  gi-ief  in  all  thy  dwellings,  grief  in  valley,  hill, 

and  plain ! 
Thine  air  the  burning  hamlet's  smoke,  thy  rivers 

sti'eams  of  blood ; 
Despair  thine  only  song,  and  ti-uth  thy  sole  remaining 

good. 

"  And  thou,  my  own  ancestral  town,  Vienna !   thus 

again 
To  see  thee!     Banners  on  thy  walls  all  drenched 

with  blood  like  rain ! 


With  burnished  helm  and  cuirass,  but  mournfully  '  . ,     T 

looked  he,  *^^*^s!  no  peaceful  garlands  thy  prince  must  bring 

thee  now, 


With  moistened  eye  upon  the  town,  and  all  that  fair 
countree. 

What  though  he  gaze  again  upon  the  giant  Minster 
high. 


But  with  war's  fiery  tresses  he  perforce  must  wreathe 
thy  brow. 

"  Much  hast  thou  borne,  and  much  must  bear ;  but 

The  m'assive  walls,  and  yonder  the  blue  Danube    <.      f}^}  ^^  ''^^l^^  ranging, 

sweepiuff  by—  ^®^^  V"^  ^9)'  prison-house  of  woe  to  joyous  temple 


sweeping  by 
Danube,  that  like  enchanter's  snake  that  watch  by 

treasure  holds, 
In  the  bright  cincture  of  its  waves  the  faithful  citv 

folds  ?  ^ 

What  though  the  gray  old  castle  of  his  race  again 

he  spy, 
While  o'er  his  soul  the  memoiy  comes  of  happier 

days  gone  by; 
Where  erst  caressed  by  peaceful  gales,  ilew  Haps- 

burg's  standard,  there 
St  .Stephen's  wamor-blazoniy  flaunts  fiercely  in  the  air. 

And  the  broad  fields  around  him — so   drear  and 

waste  they  be ! 
Ei-st  waved  the  golden  ears  as  waves  the  midtitu- 

diuous  sea. 

Who  haiTested  ?— the  husbandman  ?— reaped  he  the 

fields  indeed  ? 
Or  was  the  fair  fruit  trampled  by  the  wild  Hun's 

browsing  steed  ? 

Where  the  green  heights  range  yonder,  the  bright 
blue  stream  along. 


changing. 
Soon,  soon,  may  peace  returning,  thy  constant  truth 

repay, 
And  freedom  from  thy  long,  long  night,  dawn  to  a 

lasting  day !" 

W"c  cordially  echo  the  desire  expressed  in  tho 
last  line  for  the  good  city  and  citizens  of  the  old 
capital  of  the  Caesars;  although  the  sense  wc 
should  attach  to  the  wish  would  be  different  from 
the  intention  of  the  apostrophiscr  on  this  occasion, 
and  perhaps  larger  than  the  excellent  Anostatius 
himself,  Tvith  his  paternal  and  patriarchal  predi- 
lections, might  bo  altogether  disposed  to  extend 
it  to. 

Wc  are  soon  passed  into  Switzerland  with 
Maximilian's  arms  j  but  we  must  not  allow  this 
passage  to  detain  us  here,  albeit  accompanied  witii 
some  fine  invocations  of  the  Spirit  of  Freedom, 
and  some  laudations  of  Liberty,  on  one  of  its 
favourite   seats ;  impartial  enoiigh,  certainly,  in 


I^rst  came  from  out  the  clustering  vines  the  voir.,  of  the  mouili  of  au  Hapsburghian  bard,  with  refe- 
cijwrful  8on;y.  ron^o  to  tho  foiMitivmrn  of  Tvll.     As  wc  hoar 
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tlieir  echoes  answering  from  the  Kuhhorn  and  the  | 
Jungfrau,  the  noble  sonnet  of  "Wordsworth  chimes 
in  upon  our  unforgetting  ears,  and  seems  to  swell 
the  chorus — 

Two  voices  are  there ;  one  is  of  tlie  sea, 
One  of  the  mountains,  &c. 

To  this  Swiss  expedition  of  Max's,  jsucceeds  a ; 
certain  feud  within  the  empire,  for  the  succession  i 
of  a  Duke  of  Bavaria,  between  a  prince  of  that ' 
house  and  one  of  the  Electors  Palatine.     TVe  may 
observe,  that  in  this  "  Letzter  Ritter'^  the  poet, ! 
with  an  historical  subject  matter,  launches  now  | 
and  then  an  allusion  that  may  well  bo  caught  up  | 
for  more  modem  days — ^indications  these  of  the  , 
movings  within  him,  which  took  another  form  and  ! 
spoke  more  loudly  and  directly  out  in  his  next  | 
following  production,  the  "  Spaziergdngey     For 
instance,  the  episode  just  alluded  to,  of  the  feud 
between  the  two  German  princes,  closes  with  this 
word  of  warning.     At  a  banquet,  where  the  ad- 
Tersaries  are  reconciled,  Has  binds  them  with  a 
8carf  with  the  double-eagle  embroidered  on  it,  and 
this  sentence  in  double  distich :— - 

Two  heads  were  never  given  to  the  Gei*man  eagle's 

share, 
Tbat  beak  with  beak  should  quarrels  pick,  and  each 

the  other  tear ; 
Bat  that  of  danger  from  afar  its  ken  should  be  aware. 
For  this  the  German  eagle  has  of  eyes  a  double  pair. 

"Who  can  deny  the  applicability,  the  frequently- 
recurring,  the  recent  need  of  this  admonitory  hint 
to  the  much-lacerated,  many-kingdomed,  state- 
pplintered  "  Fatherland  ?'*  It  is  very  just ;  even 
as  "we  write,  there  is  no  saying  how  soon  the  soli- 
darite  of  the  Confederation  may  be  severely 
tested ;  how  soon  that  brief  lecture  upon  bi-aquilar 
duties  may  receive  another  illustration.  Yet  it 
would  have  been  more  handsome  in  you,  0  Anas- 
tatius,  to  have  acknowledged  your  obligations  to 
a  great  English  poet,  knowing,  as  you  did,  that 
it  was  Dr.  Isaac  "Watts  who  furnished  you  with 
the  fundamental  sentiment : — 

Those  little  hands  were  never  meant 
To  tear  each  other  s  eyes. 

But  we  are  again  in  the  Pays  Bas,  in  Artois, 
and  on  that  field  which,  like  other  greater  and 
more  famous  fields,  was  to  witness  a  second  en- 
counter of  hostile  armies.  Max  had  already 
(when  only  Archduke  of  Austria,  in  the  lifetime 
of  his  consort,  Mary  of  Burgundy),  gained  a  vic- 
tory at  Guinegate  over  the  French,  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  XI.,  thirty-three  years  before  this  time. 
English  auxiliaries  from  Edward  IV.,  the  old  ally 
of  the  Burgundian,  had  assisted  at  it.  Xow  ano- 
ther victory  is  won  on  the  same  spot,  by  the  same 
allied  armies,  against  the  same  foe.  It  is  the 
Battle  of  Spurs.  The  chivalry  of  Franco,  with 
Bayard,  La  Palisse,  Bussi  d*Amboise,  at  its  head, 
was  put  to  shame ;  the  Chevalier  sans  peur  ct  sans 
reproche,  himself  made  prisoner.  History,  how- 
ever, is  at  variance  as  to  the  chief  part  played  in 
this  fight  on  the  side  of  the  allies.  Gennan  his- 
torians assign  it  to  the  German  Prince,  and  this, 
of  course,  suits  the  poet's  purpose ;  but  an  histo- 
rian who  probably  eared  as  little  for  the  famo  of 


the  eighth  Henry  as  for  that  of  the  first  Maxi- 
milian, gives  it  to  the  former.  "H  assiste,"  says 
Voltaire,  "  ^  une  victoire  que  remporte  Henri,  a  la 
nouvelle  joum^e  de  Guinegate,  nomm^e  la  jour- 
n^e  dcs  Eperons,  dans  lo  memo  lieu  oii  lui-meme 
avait  gagne  une  bataille  dans  sa  jeunesso." 

It  was  Maximilian's  daughter,  Margaret, 
widow  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  andGovernante  of  the 
Pays  Bas,  who  brought  about  this  common  action 
of  the  two  Princes  against  the  menacing  neighbour 
of  Belgium,  by  the  League  of  Malines ;  to  which 
Pope  Leo  X.  and  old  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  grown 
gray  in  political  intrigue  and  ambition,  were  also 
parties.  And  apropos  to  "Leagues,"  the  word 
may  serve  to  introduce  the  meeting  of  the  two 
monarch?,  not  "in,"  but  not  very  far  from  "  the 
Vale  of  Arde." 

THE  ALLIANCE  OF  THE  PBINCE8. 

All  in  the  field  by  Teroudne  two  hosts  allied  thei's 

lay. 
'Twas  hatred  of  the  Frenchman  bad  brought  them 

thei*e  that  day. 
There  England's  lion  laps  the  air,  and  there  in  all 

its  pride, 
Germany's  double  eagle  spreads  its  mighty  pinions 

wide. 

'Twixt  Frank  and  German  fiows  the  Bbine:  what 

charmed  courser  bore 
Thee,  German,  with  thine  angry  sword,  th*  impetuous 

river  o'er  ? 
Twas  Hate !  the  dai'k,  the  winged  steed,  that  took 

the  daring  spring; 
And  only  Love,  oranch-bearing  dove,  flies  further  on 

the  wing. 

'Twixt  Frank  and  Briton  rolls  the  sea :  who  was't 

the  bridge  that  spanned 
For  England's  mail-clad  host  to  march  into  the 

Frenchman's  land? 
Hate  was  the  mighty  architect,  tamer  of  strait  and 

sea, 
And  only  world-creating  Love  builds  mightier  things 

than  he. 

A  princely  pair  was  strolling  outside  tlie  camp  that 

dav. 
It  was  voanfj  British  Henrv,  and  Max  with  hair 

grown  gi'ay ; 
And  smooth  and  shining  as  a  lake  before  their  eyes 

there  lay, 
All  the  broad  plain  from  Teroudne   to  Guinegate 

away 

At  Henry's  side  walked  Talbot,  as  if  on  heaven's 

higli  road, 
Companioning  the   stately  moon    Mars'  bloodied 

planet  strode ; 
While,  as  the  merr}'  morning  star  beside  the  God  of 

Day, 
Kunz  with  his  lord  and  master  jogged  sociably  his 

wav. 

And  Max  looked  round  him  musing,  and  sad  his 

spirit  grew — 
**  Ah  me  !  how  every  thing  in  life's  at  once  both  old 

and  new ! 
Here  won  I  my  first  vict'ry — 'tis  thrice  ten  yeai-s  ago, 
And  here,  e'en  here,  to-moiTow,  my  last  'twill  be,  I 

trow. 

"Bastion  and  barbican,  and  tow'r  and  gate,  I  set* 

them  there, 
And  h<re  tlie  wide  champnicrn ;  and  all,  all.  are  us 
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The  earth,  the  air,  wear  still  the  look  they  wore  at 

that  far  day : 
Only  the  churchyard's  larger  grown,  and  this,  my 

head,  more  gray. 

"Yet,  all  how  changed!    thero's  sprung  meantime, 

another  race  of  men  : 
Autumn  hath  mown, and  spring  hath  sown,  the  earth 

full  oft  since  then ! 
The  gales  have  blustered  and  whispered :    the  sun 

hath  set  and  shone, 
Only  the  ancient  enmity  still  stalks  this  scene  upon." 

"  Nay,  brother,"  broke  in  Henry,  **  forget  not  love  I 

pray : 
The  love,  that  in  a  firm  accord,  unites  our  arms  this 

day. 
O,  may  it  last  to  distant  time !  yes,  let  it  last  alway," 
And  Max,  he  pressed  him  to  his  heart;  said,  "  Brother, 

yes,  for  ay." 

And  there  in  solemn  silence  stood  the  Princes,  linked 

in  love, 
And  silent,  in  its  deep  clear  blue,  th'  eternal  sky 

above : 
And  silent  all  the  fields  around — plains  stretching 

far  away — 
As  in  mute  echo  of  the  words,  those  solemn  words, 

"  Tor  ay." 

The  scene's  in  the  cathedral,  the  organ's  lofty  sound 
Clings,  as  high  mass  is  closing,  the  columned  stiuc- 

ture  round ; 
When,  hark,  a  sneeze!  such  sneeze!  you'd  think  the 

dome  o'  the  church  were  riv'n ; 
And  inspiration,  hearing  it,  halts  on  her  flight  to 

heav'n. 

Now  Kunz,  he  winks,  and  blinks,  and  shrinks,  and 

shrugs,  and  shakes ;  and  fain 
He'd  force  back  what  ho  has  to  say;  but  no!  'tis  all 

in  vain. 
Out  it  must  come ;  so  cap  and  bells  he  jingles  lustily, 
• '  I'd  like  to  hear,  my  lords,  how  old  vou  take  myself 

to  be." 

"  Too  old,  thou  two-legged  folly,"  quoth  Talbot,  grim 
and  grufi", 

"  For  wisdom ;  but  at  any  hour  for  hanging  old 
enough." 

Thus  sharply  the  rude  soldier  did  the  poor  fool  up- 
braid. 

But  frontier,  kindlier,  were  the  words  the  royal 
Henry  said. 

"  The  stQg  his  antlers  serve,  the  jade  his  tooth,  as 
nature's  page, 

His  coimtenance  the  man,  for  lier  thereon  to  write 
his  age, 

Child  on  tliy  brow,  man  on  thy  cheek,  in  her  hand- 
writing 's  seen. 

Say,  friend,  which  mark  must  1  believe  ?  or  lies  the 
truth  between  ?  " 

(^uoth  Maximilian  smiling,  "If  that  our  proverb's 

time, 
After  each  seventh  yeai%  the  life  of  man  doth  change 

anew. 
But  thou,  since  first  I  knew  thee,  wast  a  fool,  and 

art  'tis  clear : 
80  still  I  think  you've  not  yet  seen  your  sevn'th 

completed  year." 

"  Ah,  flatterers !  two  centuries,  at  least,  sire,  reckon  I. 
Two  treaties  for  a  hundred  yeare  a-piece,  I've  seen  go 

by. 
Why,  I've  survived  the  league  of  Blois,  the  alliance 

'  of  Cambrai, 
And  now,  forsooth,  yo'd  have  me  hope  in  things  to 

In^t  for  Jiy!  " 


In  this  morceau  arc  fairly  exhibited  some  of 
the  striking  excellencies  and  a  symptom,  of  the 
defects  (the  leaning  to  exaggeration  and  over- 
strained expression)  of  our  Austrian  poet.  The 
graceful,  reflective  melancholy  of  Max,  the  eyo 
roving  about  nature,  and  the  spirit  moralizing 
about  humanity,  are  essentially  parts  of  the 
poet  himself;  and  so  too  is  the  touching  and 
pleasant  serio-comic  of  the  worthy  jester.  The 
wit  of  Kunz  yonder  Rosen,  by-the-by,  will  re- 
mind the  reader  of  the  exclamation  of  another 
sagacious  fool — Wamba,  the  son  of  "Witless; 
apropos  to  a  trjeaty  between  the  Crusaders  and  tlie 
Saracens.   ' *  These  truces  make  an  old  man  of  me !  * ' 

The  victory  of  Guinegate  is  the  last  scene  of 
strife  to  which.  Anastatius  admits  us  in  the  busy 
and  battling  life  of  Kaiser  Max  der  Erste,  He 
did  well  to  go  no  further.  There  was  not,  in 
fact,  much  left  to  dwell  upon  in  that  line.  The 
rest  of  Max*s  days  passed  chiefly  in  negotiations 
and  arrangements  for  the  marriage  of  his  grand- 
children and  the  establishment  and  fortifying  of 
his  house  thereby.  An  inglorious  expedition  into 
Lombardy  was  aU  that  remained,  in  a  military 
point  of  view,  for  his  reign. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  him  in  a  more  peaceful 
and  homely  aspect.  And  so  let  us  accompany 
him  to  the  good  city  of  Augsburg — old  Augsburg ! 
memorable,  historical  Augsburg ! — wealthy  and 
worthy  Augsburg,  princely  in  hospitality!  It 
was  a  favourite  with  Maximilian,  the  city  of  the 
Lech;  which  he  is  now  revisiting,  certainly,  as 
the  reader  will  observe,  under  rather  queer  aus- 
pices. The  circumstances,  we  say,  arc  rather 
suspicious;  but  the  Emperor  comes  out  of  the 
adventure  like  a  Christian  and  a  gentleman,  to 
his  own  credit  and  that  of  his  poet.  So,  maugro 
our  personal  and  professional  gravity,  wo  have 
no  hesitation  in  making  with  Max,  ouj 

ENTRY  INTO  AUGSBURG. 

"  The  heart's  a  strange  topographer,  makes  land- 

chaits  of  its  own ! 
The  spot  where  in  our  wanderings  a  happy  hour  has 

flown, 
Gleams  to  our  eyes  at  distance  by  a  cheerful  guiding 

star, 
Such  as  to  Bethl'em  led  of  old  the  wise  men  from 

afar. 

"  Such  star   for  me   o'er  Augsburg   doth    sweetly, 

brigiitly,  shine. 
Gleaming  like  truth  in  manhood's,  like  grace  in 

woman's  eyne, 
Casting  its  beams  so  mournful  over  the  days  gone  by. 
Sweet  promise  shedding  o'er  the  days  that  on  my 

pathway  lie." 

'Twas  Max  spake  to  his  following,  that  rode  witli 

him  that  day, 
Where  in  the  valley  of  the  Lech  the  well-loved  city 

lay. 
"  What  gleams  down  yonder  in  the  broom '.'  Metbinks 

a  camp  it  be — 
Troth  'tis  the  Duke  of  Egj-pt  with  his  vagabond 

company." 

Sir  Kunz  it  is  that  answers,  *'  If  that  mine  eyes  stc 

right. 
The  gipsey  tribe  encamped  there  is  his,  Duke  Ciipi'l 

jii-'ljl; 
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Yet  seem  they  weak  wayfarers,  sore  are  their  feet — 

no  wonder, 
lor,  sooth,   'tis  errant   damsels  encamped  on  the 

ground  out  yonder !" 

"  Certes,  a  strange  encampment!  with  needle-points 

for  lances, 
Hung  up,  for  shields,  upon  the  trees  mirrors  for 

female  glances ; 
Darts,  quiver-full,  from  eyes  of  blue,  and  brown,  and 

black,  and  uU ; 
For  heavy  and  light  artillery,  tongues  feminine,  great 

and  small. 

"  As  to  your  heart's  topography,  howe'er  it  be,  I  vow 

Tliat  cheerful  star  of  thine  must  turn  to  blazing 
comet  now, 

Wrath-flaming,  like  the  Provost's  rod,  o'er  Augsburg's 
town :  a  warning 

Of  their  exile  and  punishment  if  ever  they're  re- 
turning." 

Steps  forth  a  damsel,  lays  her  hand  upon  the  Em- 
peror's rein, 

"Sire,  under  thy  protection,  ah,  take  us  back  a^ain! 

Hid  the  grave  magistrate  receive  his  banished 
daughters  home, 

liCt  to  his  sons  their  sisters,  to  the  town  its  children 


come 


fi 


Then  to  his  stirinip  and  liis  curb  those  lightsome 

ladies  clung, 
On  horse's  mane,  and  eke  on  tail,  on  mantle's  fi'inge 

they  hung. 
The  Emperor    takes  it  quietly,  while  to    himbelf 

tliinks  he, 
"  My  purplo  will  protect  the  girlSy  my  locks  of  silver 

fner 

So  forward  went  the  cavalcade,  Sir  Kunz  ho  rode 

beliind. 
And  wrought — perhaps  he  wrought  too  loud — this 

patchwork  m  his  mind ; 
"  A  curious  fowler,  thou,  Max !     What  sort  of  birds 

hast  there, 
A  sprawling  and  a-fluttering  i'the  mesh  of  thy  horse's 

hair? 

"  A  ciu-ious  gard'ner  art.  Max  !  Eor  a  tournament 
of  roses, 

Is't  that  thou  deck'st  thy  palfrey  with  sucli  parti- 
coloured posies  ? 

A  curious  Emp'ror,  too,  Max !  and  a  goodly  robe  to 
wear;  it 

Would  set  the  pages  a-scuffling,  for  its  train  alone,  to 
bear  it !" 

The  folks  and  common  counsellors  stood  at  the  gate : 

T  trow 
They  felt  tliem  wondrous  strange  to  see  the  Emperor 

ride  in  so. 
•Vround  the  girls  his  mantle  drojis  in  many  a  folding 

fall. 
Ken  as  all-pitying  Providence  suiTounds  and  shields 

us  all. 

If  this  be  not  a  fino  touch,  both  of  poetry  and 
of  humanity,  we  know  nothing  about  flie  matter. 
Sorry  are  we  for  any  who  may  fail  to  apprcciato 
either  the  exquisite  lesson  of  charity  itself,  or 
the  exquisite  manner  in  which  it  la  conveyed. 
Scaliger  (we  believe)  declared  that  he  would 
rather  have  written  Horace's  ode,  "Quern  tu 
Melpomene,"  than  be  King  of  Arragon.  We 
oorselves  are  untempted  at  this  day  by  any  at- 
tractions in  the  Arragonese  diadem,  even  coupled 
with  that  of  Castile ;  but  we  would  consent  to 


pay  double  income  tax  for  Mr.  Gladstone's  term 
of  years,  to  have  written  the  last  two  lines.  We 
will  take  leave  to  add  that  if  there  be,  amongst 
our  readers,  one  sour  or  squeamish  enough  to 
object  to  march  into  Coventry  with  such  a  regi- 
ment as  yonder,  he  is  welcome  to  drop  off,  and 
enlist  under  more  drab-coloured  banners. 

Hearty  old  Max !  He  may  talk  as  he  likes 
about  his  silvered  locks,  but  it  is  evident  from 
the  following  piece  that  he  is  still  a  favourite 
with  the  ladies.  His  dancing- days  are  not  yet 
over.  Doubtless,  he  was  an  old  hoy  h'en  conserve. 
And  see  how  loth  he  is  to  leave  this  Augsburg  of 
his  affections.  He  knew  some  jovial  companions 
there,  no  doubt.  We  daresay  he  had  paid  a 
visit  to  Die  drei  Mohren ;  and  we  are  sure  he  had 
been  enjoying  the  splendid  hospitalities  of  the 
great  house  of  Fugger,  those  hosts  of  Emperors. 
Max,  indeed,  had  an  imperial  infirmity  (not  un- 
known to  the  actual  Austrian),  which  those  mag- 
nificent millionaires  of  the  day  were  best  calculated 
to  console.  Whether  he  had  filled  his  pockets 
on  this  occasion  we  cannot  undertake  to  verify ; 
but,  at  all  events,  he  is  livelily  touched  at  taking 
his 

DEPAETURE  FHOM  AUGSBURG. 

Now  Max  would  ride  from  Augsburg:  but  'tis  a 

Sony  pait 
Unbooted  and  unbonneted  for  a  rider  forth  to  start. 
And  Augsburg's  dames  cap,  boots  and   spurs  had 

stol'n  to  keep  him  there  — 
But  with  a  dance  he  ransomed  them  from  out  that 

durance  fair. 

Then  Max  ho  rode  from  Augsburg:  but  'tis  a  ptu-t 

unkind. 
For  who  so  from  a  city  rides  and  leaves  his  heart 

behind. 
So  through  the  Leech's  broad  valley  right  sadly  did 

he  ride, 
Until  he  reached  th'  old  pillar  gray,  that  stands  by 

the  wayside. 

There  reined  he  sharply  up  his  steed,  and  turned  to 
look  once  more 

Upon  the  town  he  loved  so,  all  other  towns  before. 

"  My  fair,  my  trusty  Augsburg !  there  gay  in  morn- 
ing shine, 

Thou  liest  nor  di'camest  of  the  grief  that  fills  this 
heart  of  mine. 

'*Thou  deem'st  not  that  with  blessing  mine  cyco 

upon  theo  bend, 
And  canst  not  render  hack  to  me  the  greeting  that  I 

send ; 
E'en  as  the  child  in  slumber  smiling  at  dreams  before 

him^ 
Deems  not  his  father  stood  but  now  and  breathed  a 

blessing  oer  him." 

Then  thrice  he  signed  the  holy  cross,  ho  signed  it 

solemnly — 
"  Farewell,  and  may  God's  blessing,  my  Augsburg, 

rest  on  thee ! 
May  He  reward  thy  faithfulness  and  all  tliy  love  for 

mo ! 
Thy  walls  and  all  the  kindly  souls  protect  that  iu 

them  be. 

"  But  wo  shall  never  meet  again — so  fare  thee  well 

for  ay ! 
There  are  tnisty  hearts  expecting  me  in  green  Tyrol 

away. 
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Then  blithely  let  mo  take  my  road,  dried  eye  and 

front  elate, 
For  troth,  from  friends  to  friends  to  go  is  no  such 

evil  fate. 

"  So  may  I  one  day  journey  the  world  of  spirits  to, 
And  pai'ting  with  blithe  courage,  ye  well-beloved, 

from  you, 
There  join  the  band  of  those  I  loved,  that  for  my 

coming  wait, 
And  say,  *  From  friends  to  friends  to  come  is  no 

such  evil  fate.' " 

We  have  marked  by  italics  the  beautiful  image 
in  the  fourtb  stanza.  The  simple  unaffected 
tenderness  of  the  whole  piece  seems  to  us  delight- 
ful ;  and  as  to  its  conclusions,  we  will  just  record 
our  opinion  that  Anastatius  has  one  indispensable 
quaMcation  in  a  lyric  poet,  and  that  in  a  high 

degree He  is  a  master-finisher.     His 

doses  are  closes,  and  no  mistake.  Nobody  could 
read  his  writing  backwards,  or  begin  Ms  "Lyrical 
Ballads  "  at  the  end ;  an  experiment  that  might 
be  tried  without  damage  to  the  poetry,  on  mouT 
an  effusion  that  we  wot  of.  He  clenches  his 
oaipentering  admirably.  It  is  aa  necessary  to 
the  effectiyeness  of  a  lyric  composition  as  of  a 
logical  treatise,  that  it  should  conclude  with  a 
conclusion.  And  the  author  of  the  **Zehte  fit- 
ter** seldom  fails,  we  say,  in  this  respect;  he 
rarely  leayes  the  reader  at  the  end  of  a  **^oman%e" 
gaping,  staring,  and  unsatisfied.  Few  are  the 
pieces  in  this  collection — our  readers  may  judge 
by  the  specimens  we  have  fUmished — ^that  are 
not  wound  up  by  some  striking  application,  some 
happy  turn,  touching  sentiment,  or,  at  least, 
sonorous  line,  whose  cadence  lingers  charmingly 
on  the  ear. 

One  more  "departure"  of  Max's  and  we  will  take 
our  own.  He  has  been  sojourning,  old  and  ailing, 
among  the  trusty  hearts  in  green  Tyrol ;  and  feel- 
ing the  infirmities  of  age  more  and  more  upon 
him,  and  seeing  nearer  and  nearer  the  approach 
of  the  end,  has  had  his  coflSn  secretly  made — the 
which,  enclosed  in  a  case,  he  carries  about  with 
him  upon  every  excursion,  and  takes  to  bed  with 
him  at  night,  to  the  vast  bewilderment  of  the 
courtiers,  speculating  upon  what  treasure  such  a 
curious  chest  can  contain  : — 

departt:jie  from  innspruck. 

A  bai-k  is  waiting  by  the  strand  of  Inn  at  earliest 

morn. 
Therein  in  mantle  muffled  steps  th'  old  Emperor, 

weak  and  worn ; 
Beside  him  leans  the  drear  oak-chest — ne'er  leaves 

him  night  or  day — 
And  doion  the  rapid  stream  the  hark  drives  rapidly 

airay. 

Tlien  'mid  the  folk  of  Innspruck,  stood  on  the  banks, 

it  ran — 
''Whither  away  so  humedly,  old  melancholy  man?" 
And  answering  comes,  or  seems  to  come,  a  voice, 

*•  Farewell !"  it  says, 
** Farewell!     I  go  to  Austria,  all  there  to  end  my 

days."  ^ 

T'pon  the  oaken  coffin  his  weary  head  lays  he, 
And  mournfully  looks  up  to  heav'n,  looks  round  him 
mournfullv : 


"  Thou  lovely  land,  I've  loved  thee  so  long  and  well, 

and  fain 
I*d  know  if  this  my  people  have  been  happy  in  my 

reign." 

Around  the  bark  the  waters  curl,  and  swift  before 

his  eye. 
Upland   and  valley,  mound  and  plain,  homestead 

and  town  go  by ; 
Where'er  he  looks  is  plenty,  and  life,  and  sturdy  toil. 
Where'er  he  listens  cheerfulness,  and  tliankful  songs 

the  while. 

In  meads  the  scythe,  in  forests  the  spoitsman's  barrel 

rings, 
The  frequent  hammer  through  the  dales  its  vigorous 

music  fiings ; 
And  from  the  chimney's  vasty  gorge  thick  vapoury 

masses  rise. 
On  sable  columns  seem  to  rest  the  structure  of  the 

skies. 

And,  further  on,  outspreading  fields,  where  thick  the 

harvests  stand, 
And  flocks  that  blithely  bleating  go  in  the  green 

Alnineland; 
While  aeep  down  in  the  valley  there,  the  busy  water 

mills 
Fling  from  tMr  fiapn  the  starry  spray  hack  to  the 

feeding  rills. 

And  all  upon  the  causeways  a  cheerfid,  bustling, 
thriving ; 

The  dust  of  horsemen  business-bound,  quick-parting, 
quick-arriving ; 

The  waggoner's  axle  creaks  aloud  beneath  the  plen- 
teous load. 

And  safely  jogs  the  traveller,  singing  upon  his  road. 

A  hundred  stately  vessels  in  all  directions  there, 
Cruising  with  vigorous  stroke  of  oar  and  pendant 

flying  fair ; 
Mounting,  descending,  crossing,  furrow  the  watery 

way, 
Scarce  greet  their  crews  the  crew  of  Max,  so  proud 

of  freight  are  they. 

In  yon  green  mead,  before  his  porch,  an  honest 

rustic  sec. 
How  cheerfully  he's  blessing  there  the  child  upon 

his  knee ! 
He  bids  liim  look  to  God  for  help  in  trouble,  strait, 

and  care, 
And  pray  for  all  good  princes  when  he  folds  his 

hands  in  pray'r. 

And  frequent  by  the  river's  side  stands  **  the  white 

city's  sheen," 
All  out  of  doors  is  gladness,  and  industry  within ; 
There  many  a  peeping  rosy  face  looks  out  with 

pleasant  cheer. 
And  thankfulness  peals  in  the  bells  to  his  delighted! 

ear. 

Still  on  tlie  oaken  coffin  his  aged  head  leans  he, 
But  cheerfully  looks  up  to  heav'n,  looks  round  him 

cheerfully. 
He's  seen,  he  s  heard,  he  asks  no  more,  the  question 

now  were  vain, 
Whether  his  faithful  people  have  been  happy  'neath 

his  reign. 

Really  such  a  pleasing  picture  is  almost  enough 
to  make  a  man  and  a  Briton  give  in.  0  s%  sio 
omnesi  Wc  might  then,  perhaps,  consent  to 
make  a  holocaust  of  constitutional  liberties,  and 
to  range  ourselves  on  the  side  of  the  "patri- 
archal" and  "  paternal"  He  is  a  dangerous  feU 
low,  this  Anastatius,  with  his  **  patriarchal  fti^d 
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paternal."  Still,  we  are  disposed  to  ask,  whether 
an  equally  pleasing  picture,  at  the  least,  might 
not  be  painted  of  another  country,  under  another 
sovereign,  loved  by  people  though  limited  in 
power  I  and  whether  the  vigilant  hold  upon  its 
own  resources,  and  the  intelligent  guidance  of  its 
elements  of  prosperity,  guaranteed  to  it  by  repre- 
sentative institutions,  be  not  worth  all  the  acci- 
dental paternalities  and  passing  patriarchs,  whom, 
raros  nantes,  absolutism  has  contributed  to  the 
"stream  of  time.'* 

The  '*  jRomanzen  JLranz'*  of  the  *' Letzte 
Eitter'*  closes,  as  it  began,  in  a  workshop  at  Ncu- 
stadt.  A  joiner  is  singing  now,  as  a  joiner  was 
singiug  then — the  same,  in  all  but  years. 

At  Neustadt  lives  a  joiner;  the  castle  near  ho  wones; 
There  every  day  a  ditty's  sung  in  the  same  dull  tones, 
Old  master  joiner  sings  it,  at  earliest  morning  hour, 
SUyered  his  hair,  and  shrunk  his  lips,  and  faint  his 
voice's  power. 

Full  half  a  century  and  more  since  then  hath  stol'u 

awav, 
When  first  that  song  saluted  the  earliest  hour  of  day; 
Since  then  two  mortal  lives  hath  time  brought  to  a 

term — the  one 
Passed  in  the  bui'gber's  humble  walk,  the  other  on  a 

throne. 

In  the  King's  path  no  moiTow  like  yesterday  suc- 
ceeds: 

Twas  various  all :  now  shine,  now  storm ;  stirring  j 
and  full  of  deeds. 

HU  path  the  master  sees  extend  all  uniform  before 
him, 

Who  knows  his  life  one  single  day,  knows  all  that 
passes  o*er  him. 

There  came  into  the  workshop  a  man  of  doleful 

cheer — 
"  Up,  master !  Maximilian's  corpse  to  day  was  brought 

in  here ; 
They're  greeting  it  with  book  and  bell;  list,  and  the 

sounds  you'll  hear. 
Now,  quick,  put  up  the  catafalque,  for  the  church's 

funeral  gear." 

The  joiner  frames  that  mournful  pile,  real's  tlie  stout 

beams  on  high, — 
From  the  same  timber  carpentered  a  cradle  stood 

close  bv. 


Spurted  the  splinters  spaiklingly;  saw  scrnj^ed,  and 

hammer  rung, 
While  keeping  time  liis  quaint  old  song  the  gray  old 

master  sung. 

"  Whither,  ye  gallants,  riding?  and  thou,  drear  com- 
rade, say  ? 

Whither,  ye  skippers  on  the  sea  ?  thou,  cripple, 
whither  away  ? 

All  bound  alike,  all !  sailing,  riding,  and  hobbling, 
too — 

^lean while  at  home  stay  I,  and  make  the  coffins  for 
me  and  you."* 

We  do  not  fear  to  have  wearied  our  readers 
with  these  extracts.  On  the  contrary,  we  look 
to  bo  honoured  at  their  hands  for  having  made 
them  so  far  acquainted  with  a  poet  of  striking 
merit,  who,  though  his  excellencies  have  been 
long  recognised  (and  his  defects  scanned  too)  in 
his  own  country,  is,  we  believe,  very  little  known 
in  this.  We  know  not  if  he  be  a  favourite  with 
English  students  of  German  literature;  but  for 
ourselves  we  declare  that  the  variety  of  poetic 
qualifications  united  in  him  (take  them  even  nil 
side  by  side  with  their  faults  or  exaggerations), 
and  the  generally  healthful  tone  of  his  sentiments 
are,  at  the  least,  quite  as  acceptable  to  us  as  the 
too  monotonous  melancholy  of  Lendu,  and  the 
ponderous  infidelity  of  that  unfortunate  self-tor- 
mentor ;  as  acceptable  as  the  elegiac  elegance  of 
the  '*  Canzone,' '  upon  which  rests  the  reputation 
of  the  Freyherr  von  Yedlitz.  On  another  occa- 
sion, wo  propose  to  give  some  specimens  from  the 
"  Spa%iergdnge  einea  Wiener  PoetenJ^  The  eyes 
of  many  are  fixed  upon  Austria  at  this  moment. 
With  Anastatius  as  our  *'  Murray,"  we  will  take 
a  stroll  in  and  about  her  capital.  The  lapse  of 
some  years  since  its  execution  has  not  diminished 
the  value  of  that  Handbook. 


♦  Shall  wo  be  malicious  euough  to  add  that  this  pink 
of  princes,  this  mirror  of  chivalry,  this  Letzte  Ritter, 
died  ....  from  over-eating  ?  "  II  meurt  d'un  exc^s  de 
melon,"  says  the  author  of  the  "  Annales  de  rEmpire." 
BiU,  no !  we  retract  the  record.  We  are  of  a  happier 
disposition  than  the  Hebrew-Caucasian,  and  don't  delight 
in  tipping  every  point  with  poison. 


«i  -  ^  ■  .^fc 
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No.  III.— SECTARIANISM :  HOW  IT  COMES,  AND  WHAT  COMES  OF  IT. 


I^r  oar  time  there  is  a  manifest  dissatisfaction 
with  the  innumerable  antagonisms  and  rivalries 
in  which  the  religious  strength  of  the  nation  is 
wasted.  In  such  organizations  as  the  "Evan- 
f^elical  Alliance "  we  have  this  dissatisfaction 
intimated  in  a  practical  attempt  at  conciliation 
among  those  who  maintain  acknowledged  dif- 
ferences of  opinion.  But  this,  as  I  see,  is  the 
most  superficial  of  all  the  confirmations  of  the 
statement  which  I  have  made.  The  boast  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  is  unity ;  the  avowed  motive  of 


Tractarians  is  unity.  The  tendency  of  Puseyism 
towards  the  distinguishing  features  of  Romanism 
— a  priesHiood,  submission  to  ecclesiastical  su- 
premacy, and  an  imposing  ceremonialism — ^is  not 
to  be  explained  by  any  supposed  excellencies  in 
these  things  themselves,  but  by  their  supposed 
adaptation  to  the  end  desired,  unity.  In  the  re- 
vival of  Sacramentalism,  therefore,  we  see  a 
struggle  against  Sectarianism,  through  the  medium 
of  what  is  technically  called  "  authority/ J*  Ra- 
tionalism, if  rightly  appreciated,  would  appear  a 
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movement,  from  a  different  Btarting-point,  and  by 
a  different  route,  towards  tlic  same  goal.  Tlio 
genius  of  Rationalism  is  avowed  to  be  a  practical 
power,  all  the  operations  of  which,  contribute  to- 
wards the  establishment  of  unity,  not,  however, 
on  a  basis  of  intellectual  concurrence,  but  of 
spiritual  sympathy.  The  burden  and  the  inspira- 
tion of  these  varied  exprcsaions  of  tlio  spirit  of 
our  nge,  is  the  same ;  the  object  to  which  they 
are  devoted  is  the  same ;  in  plea  they  do  not  differ ; 
they  only  differ  mechanically,  or  iustrumentally. 
Sectarianism  is  felt  to  be  the  curse  of  our  day ; 
but  the  remorse  is  not  indolent,  it  is  active  and 
remedial ;  and  unity  is  not  only  the  dream  of  our 
hopes,  it  is  the  object  of  our  labours. 

It  will  not  be  my  object  in  the  present  paper  to 
discuss  which  of  the  three  mentioned  expedients 
is  the  -wisest  and  most  consistent — whetlier  such 
an  enlargement  of  one  sect,  through  the  con- 
glomeration of  a  number  of  small  sects,  as  might 
bo  accomplished  by  the  policy  of  conciliation ;  or 
the  suppression  of  individual  judgment,  and  the 
prevention  of  individual  or  factious  isolation,  by 
the  imposition  of  ecclesiastical  authority  j  or  the 
full  emancipation  of  the  personal  mind,  and  a 
communion  of  all  who  may  be  drawn  together  by 
the  sympathy  of  individual  independence.  Tliis 
would  be  an  exercise  for  the  controversialist 
rather  than  for  the  spectator.  I  wish  only  to  see 
Church- World  as  it  is ;  not  to  prescribe  the  me- 
thods of  its  redemption.  But  I  have  thus  dis- 
tinctly specified  the  features  of  our  age,  by  way 
of  vindicating  the  utility  of  the  sketch  I  am  about 
to  draw.  If  all  admit  the  prevalence  of  the  evil, 
the  origin  and  consequences  of  which  I  shall 
attempt  to  explain,  I  may  fairly  presume  that  my 
object  will  possess  some  interest,  if  my  observations 
cannot  claim  any  value. 

The  report  of  her  Majesty^ s  Registrar-General 
on  Religious  Worship  (being  a  new  and  very  im- 
portant portion  of  the  Census  Returns)  supplies  a 
mass  of  infoimation  as  to  the  prevalence  of  Secta- 
rianism in  England  and  Wales,  the  grand  result 
of  which  I  will  just  record.  The  number  of  reli- 
gious denominations,  having  formal  organization 
and  government,  is  thirty- eight  (exclusive  of  the 
Established  Church).  Then  there  are,  besides 
these,  sixty- four  other  bodies  having  places  of 
worship,  and,  in  most  instances,  some  kind  of 
organization.  Thus  religious  opinion  in  this 
country  has  no  less  than  103  distinct  and  diverse 
manifestations.  Here  we  have  a  fact  on  which 
not  only  the  religious  reformer,  but  even  the 
political  statesman,  may  usefully  meditate.  My 
readers  will  take  it  into  careful  consideration, 
without  being  exhorted  to  such  a  course  by  my 
feeble  words.  The  statement  is,  in  itself,  stupen- 
dous  and  alarming ;  and  needs  no  amplified  exhibi- 
tion to  secure  the  widest  and  most  anxious  notice. 

But,  in  truth,  the  whole  fact  is  not  yet  stated. 
The  soul  of  sectarianism  is  factious  dissension  and 
conflict.  Of  this  there  may  be  much  within  the 
ostensible  circle  of  a  Denomination.  Let  us  just 
Bco  how  the  matter  stands  in  this  respect. 

The  Wesleyan  Connexion  is  no  more  a  united 
body  than  are  a  man  and  wife  who  arc  separated 


i  from  each  other  without  a  bill  of  divorcemcmt. 
The  recent  reform  movement  has  become  virtually 
a  distinct  sect,  and  is  so  reckoned  in  the  above 
calculation.  But  the  indignant  dissatisfaction  of 
which  that  movement  is  the  e\idencc,  is  no  more 
a  complete  draining  of  the  main  body  of  its  con- 
flicting elements,  than  it  is  a  destruction  of  the 
ecclesiastical  tyrannies  in  which  it  had  its  origin 
and  against  which  it  is  a  loud  protest.  I  happen 
to  know, — indeed  the  circumstimcc  is  no  longer  a 
secret  from  the  general  public — ^that  among  the 
churches  represented  in  the  Congregational  Union, 
there  has  been  long  growing  a  sentiment  of  theo- 
logical and  ecclesiastical  independence  of  which 
the  leading  members  of  that  association  are  mani- 
festly jealous;  and,  even  there,  dissension  will 
arise,  if  disorganisation  do  not  appear.  The 
Unitarians,  though  distinguished  by  theological 
I  doctrine  from  all  other  sects,  have,  I  believe,  no 
,  precisely  sectarian  organization  ;  yet  the  spirit  of 
'  active  discord  is  not  excluded  from  their  free 
ranks.  There  is  a  systematic  attempt  to  conserve 
!  Dogmatic  Theology  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  ten- 
dency to  yield  to  the  license  of  Rationalism  on 
the  other.  In  the  Church  of  England,  the  sem- 
blances of  unity  are  proudly  paraded ;  the  rcality 
is  sadly  awanting.  There  are  within  the  boun- 
!  daries  of  this  sect  (for  whatever  else  the  Church 
of  England  may  claim,  it  can  no  longer  claim  to 
be  considered  a  National  Institution)  certairdy  no 
less  than  three  great  and  assiduous  factions,  each 
having  definite  objects  in  view,  and  each  inflamed 
with  bitter  animosity  towards  the  others;  the 
Spiritual,  represented  by  Messrs.  Maurice  and 
Kingsley ;  the  Puseyite,  led  by  the  chivalrous 
Bishop  of  Exeter ;  and  tlie  Evangelical,  actually 
organised  in  the  "  Church-Reform  Association." 
And  in  spite  of  all  the  ferocious  discipline  and  the 
cruel  consistency  of  the  Romish  Church,  there  is 
actual  division  in  that  quarter.  Such,  then,  is 
the  picture  of  Church- World,  as  it  lies  out- 
stretched before  us.  It  is  one  scene  of  confusion, 
conflict,  and  rivalry.  What  co-operation  there 
exists,  is  devoted  to  the  efficiency  and  success  of 
antagonism.  When  Christians  unite,  they  unite 
rather  to  fight  their  follow- Christians,  than  to 
edify  one  another. 

The  state  of  things  which  I  have  thus  generally 
described  is  notoriously  inconsistent  with  all  the 
professions  of  religious  parties.  The  true,  invi- 
sible church  is  announced,  in  Koly  Writ,  to  be 
one.  The  avowed  disciples  of  Holy  Writ  have 
never  ceased  to  boast  that  they  are  one.  This 
declaration  becomes  pitifully  ridiculous  when 
contrasted  with  the  broad  and  indisi3utable  testi- 
monies of  ecclesiastical  history.  For  we  are 
divinely  authorised  to  judge  of  the  tree  by  its 
fruits.  Of  what  service,  then,  is  it  to  announce 
a  unity  in  Christ,  when  the  main  energies  are 
consecrated  to  a  mutual  war  of  extermination  ? 
The  mystic  unity  is  supported  by  practical  con- 
flict !  This  oneness  of  which  there  are  such 
edifying  proclamations,  is  proved  by  divisions  in- 
numerable, and  by  antagonisms  the  most  unyield- 
ing !  The  **  branches  '*  each  and  all  declare 
themeelyes  to  be  united  to  tliq  "  living  Yino," 
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yet  they  wave,  in  angry  zeal,  to  break  one  another 
in  pieces,  not  moved  thereto  by  sweeping  storms 
and  reckless  winds,  but  by  the  impulses  of  in- 
dwelling antipathy,  or  by  the  obligations  of 
bigoted  and  mistaken  conscientiousness !  The  fig- 
tree  is  covered  with  prickles,  and  grows  the  sourest 
crabs !  Streams  of  desolation,  *  *  blood-bubbling, ' ' 
and  moved  ever  and  anon  to  tempestuous  rage, 
flow  from  the  serene  and  hallowed  fountain  of 
life  !  The  boast  of  unity  is  confirmed  by  a  dismal 
record  of  martyrdoms,  and  by  the  Babel-confusion 
of  rude  and  countless  anathemas  !  The  profes- 
sion appears  but  a  profane  mockery,  in  the  light 
of  incontrovertible  facts.  If  I  wanted  to  satirize 
the  Church  of  to-day — ^I  mean  the  whole  profes- 
sing Church,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  Evangelical 
and  heretical,  Trinitarian  and  Unitarian,  Estab- 
lished and  unendowed — I  would  write  '*  Union '' 
in  letters  of  subdued  and  beautiful  light  on  the 
portico  of  the  great  temple.  Erom  eveiy  window 
the  sounds  of  discord  would  proceed,  a  practical 
comment  on  the  inscription !  We  often  hear  of 
"  the  Church  Militant,"  and ''  the  Church  Trium- 
phant." The  Church  Militant  is  a  community 
torn  by  intestine  strifes ;  we  shall  never  have  a 
Church  Triumphant,  until  the  professed  children 
of  God  have  learnt  the  lesson  of  charity,  and 
present  to  their  common  enemy  an  entrancing 
picture  of  peace.  War  is  weakness.  Love  alone 
can  conquer,  because  love  alone  can  convert,  the 
world. 

Is  it  necessary  to  substantiate  this  rcprcsonta- 
tion  of  things  by  referring  to  the  specific  instances 
in  which  it  finds  illustration  ?  Does  any  reader 
suspect  me  of  wanton,  or  even  unconscious,  extra- 
vagance ?  If  so,  to  satisfy  him,  and  justify  my- 
self, I  quote  the  evidence  of  undoubted  and 
Dotorious  facts  in  confirmation  of  the  charge, 
which  I  admit  to  be  most  serious,  made  above. 

The  broadest  division  of  Church- World  is  that 
signified  by  the  antithetical  distinction  "Catliolic" 
and  "  Protestant."  ^Xow  can  it  bo  denied  that 
Protestantism  is  utterly  and  inflexibly  hostile  to 
Catholicism  ?  I  would  give  sixpence  to  every  full- 
grown  Englishman  who  could  testify  on  oath  that 
he  had  never  heard  the  cry  *'  Iso  Popery."  The 
Reformation  was  not,  like  the  movement  of  Wes- 
ley and  Whitfield  in  the  lost  century,  an  outburst 
of  religious  life  and  enterprise,  but  a  deliberate 
and  unrelenting  attack  upon  the  existing  reli- 
gious Establishment.  Luther .  was  not  an  evan- 
gelist 80  much  as  a  warrior.  As  far  as  Protestan- 
tism has  any  organization,  ostensibly  as  such,  it 
exists  for  the  repression  and  overthrow  of  the 
Papacy.  And  Popery  has  been  stung  by  these 
ceaseless  onslaughts  into  angry  self-defence.  Till 
the  Hcformation  it  had  only  one  object — that  of 
converting  the  world  to  Christianity.  Kow  it  has 
not  time  to  think  of  this,  but  devotes  all  its  ener- 
gies to  the  conservation  of  its  institutions,  and 
the  destruction  of  its  enemies.  If  it  has  any 
missionary  activity  at  all,  it  is  that  of  antagonism 
to  the  other  form  of  its  own  faith,  rather  than  of 
interest  in  the  conversion  to  some  form  of  Chris- 
tianity of  tlioso  who  know  nothing  about  it. 
Hence,  in  its  selection  of  new  spheres  of  labpur, 


it  is  guided  rather  by  the  successes  of  its  foe 
than  by  the  original  necessities  of  the  locality. 
And  in  what  ai'o  colled  Christian  countries,  it 
exists,  labours,  and  prays  "  without  ceasing  "  for 
the  extermination  of  all  degrees  of  Protestantism  ! 
So  much  then  for  the  first  instance.  Protes- 
tantism is  Anti  Popery;  Popery  now  is  Anti- 
Protestantism. 

May  not  the  same  bo  predicated  of  the  next 
general  distinction — that  of  Established-Church- 
ism  and  un- endowed  ^Nonconformity  ?  If  the 
Church  is  not  openly  and  avowedly  opposed  to 
Dissent,  why  church-rates,  why  social  scorn,  why 
exclusion  from  universities ;  in  brief,  why  an  ex- 
clusive enjoyment  of  national  endowments  hy  one 
sect  ?  And  if  Dissent  be  not  hostile  to  Established- 
Churchism,  why  an  Anti- State  Church  Association, 
which  many  join  because  they  think  it  may  suc- 
ceed in  overturning  the  Establishment,  and  which 
others  refuse  to  join  because  they  think  it  is  not 
wisely  adjusted  to  that  hallowed  object.  If  any 
body  should  suspect  that  Dissenters  have  very 
amiable  feelings  towards  the  Church,  let  him, 
first,  hear  the  ecclesiastical  debates  in  Parliament ; 
second,  road  the  ecstatic  self- eulogy  with  which 
the  census  returns  on  religious  worship  have  been 
received ;  and  third,  take  tea  at  any  Dissenting 
table,  any  day,  throughout  the  country.  Dissent 
is  Anti-Churchism ;  Churchism  is  Anti-Dissent. 

There  is  another  broad  and  important  distinction 
of  religious  opinion  and  organization,  which,  if 
possible,  stiU  more  forcibly  illustrates  my  position; 
I  mean  that  known  by  the  words — at  once  un- 
English  and  unscriptural — Trinitarian  and  Uni- 
tarian. This  controversy  is  very  old,  but  until 
comparatively  recent  times,  it  has  had  no  organic 
embodiments,  and  no  sectarian  prominence.  Now, 
it  is  rude  in  tone,  unrelenting  in  zeal,  and  hope- 
less of  any  amicable  termination.  I  do  not  know 
a  Trinitaiian  minister  who  would  allow  a  Uni- 
tarian "brother"  to  appear  in  his  pulpit;  and  I 
do  not  know  a  Unitarian  minister  who  does  not 
think  that  Trinitarianism  must  bo  entirely  ex- 
ploded and  destroyed  before  intelligent  and  sensible 
people  will  be  prevailed  upon  to  look  on  Chris- 
tianity with  a  loving  eye !  The  Trinitarian  thinks 
that  the  Unitarian  cannot  possibly  be  saved ;  and 
if  the  Unitarian  will  not,  in  so  many  words,  re- 
turn the  compliment,  he  will  confess  his  belief 
that  the  irrationalism,  the  severity,  the  unbending 
stiffness,  the  repulsive  harshness  of  Calvinistio 
theology,  which,  in  full,  or  in  modified  degree, 
is  always  identified  with  Trinitarianism,  has  been 
more  injurious  to  the  souls  of  men  than  the  suc- 
cesses of  these  embodiments  of  the  gospel  have 
been  serviceable.  Trinitarianism  is  Anti-Uni- 
tarianism ;  Unitarianism  is  Anti-Trinitarianism. 

I  might  multiply  these  illustrations  till  my 
readers  would  be  impatient  through  tlieir  number 
and  similarity.  There  are,  we  have  seen,  103 
differing  sects  in  England  and  Wales.  It  would 
be  too  much  to  say  that  each  of  these  is  bent 
upon  the  destruction  of  all  the  others ;  but  wo 
may  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the 
great  majority  of  them  will  not  bo  satisfied,  as 
things  go  at  present,  until  thoy  each  absorb  the 
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others.  Wc  hear  much  about  chapd-buildiug 
and  chnrch-building.  Why,  it  is  a  positive  fact, 
that  there  is  spiritual  accoiumodation,  in  this 
couutiy,  for  the  whole  population  able  to  attend, 
■snthin  the  merest  trifle.  Yot,  I  suppose  tlic 
CathoHc  will  not  be  satisfied  until  there  arc 
Catholic  chapels  enough  to  contain  tlio  whole 
population;  and  so  with  the  Churchman,  the 
Dissenter,  the  Unitarian,  the  Baptist,  and,  oh, 
have  mercy  on  us !  the  ilormonite !  Each  sect 
regarding  itself  as  the  only  true  churcli,  of  course 
it  cannot  be  expected  that  it  will  be  content  until 
it  is  the  ofily  church  ! 

Now,  I  have  not  stated  the  case  thus  largely 
for  the  purpose  of  casting  thoughtless  reproach 
upon  the  whole  body  of  my  fellow  religionist:^ ; 
nor  have  I  adduced  these  specific  instances  in 
confirmation  of  my  general  remark,  with  the  de- 
sign of  involving  any  particular  sect  or  sects  in 
unjust  contempt.  Sectarianism  is  a  necessary 
consequence  of  exclusive  beliefs ;  and  beliefs  may 
be  very  conscientiously  exclusive.  Sectarianism, 
indeed,  may  be  defended  from  many  points  of 
view ;  though,  as  will  appear  before  I  have  done, 
I  regard  it  as  a  baneful  consequence  of  a  radical 
mistake  in  religious  matters. 

The  Catholic  has  a  strong  argument  in  favour 
of  church  authority,  from  the  divided  and  torn 
condition  of  the  Protestant  world — ^an  argument 
of  which  he  makes  great  use.  ITie  right  of  pri- 
vate interpretation  is  the  master  principle  of 
Protestantism.  Private  interpretation,  says  the 
Catholic,  will  involve  an  infinite  variety  of  inter- 
pretations. If  every  little  mind  is  to  form  its 
own  judgment  of  Scripture,  and  the  wise,  devout, 
and  Spirit-guided  church  is  to  have  no  control 
over  the  formation  or  publication  of  that  judg- 
ment, there  will  be  no  end  to  bickering,  to 
absurdities,  and  to  factious  antagonisms. 

True,  0  priest,  or  slave,  whichever  thou  art, 
that  useth  these  sagacious  and  sacred  counsels ! 
Keligious  freedom  may  become  religious  licen- 
tiousness. The  church  should  be  to  its  members 
what  the  State  is  to  the  population.  But,  in 
order  to  this,  it  must  have  power  delegated  to  it. 
A  civil  government  cannot  exist  without  the 
sacrifice  of  some  measure  of  personal  liberty^,  so 
there  can  be  no  ecclesiastical  order  without  the 
sacrifice  of  some  measure  of  spiritual  liberty. 
As  absolute  personal  independence  would  involve 
a  condition  of  political  anarchy,  so  a  state  of 
absolute  spiritual  independence  must  involve  a 
condition  of  ecclesiastical  anarchy — that  is,  so 
long  as  a  difference  of  opinion  shall  be  accounted 
a  social  wrong,  or  shall  be  visited  with  the 
censures  pronounced  upon  moral  corruption. 

But  a  reply  to  the  despot-priest,  or  the  un- 
anointed  slave,  is  possible  on  his  own  ground.  I 
will  allow  the  analogy  between  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  government.  The  surest  way,  however,  of 
inducing  political  anarchy  is  by  pushing  the 
authority  of  law  too  far.  A  king  or  parliament 
that  shall  claim  to  interfere  in  all  the  petty  de- 
tails of  social  life,  who  shall  prescribe  the  trades 
and  professions  of  the  people,  fix  their  seasons  of 
work  and  of  repose,  ordain  their  fashions  of  dress 


and  their  sources  of  amusement,  &c.,  &c.,  will 
not  rei^n  long  in  peace,  and  not  at  all  in  honour. 
The  tyranny  will  prove  an  inconvenience,  an 
unnecessary  and  intolerable  torture ;  and  it  will 
1)0  resisted.  This  was  just  the  mistake  the  Papacy 
committed  in  matters  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical. 
The  assumption  of  minute  and  universal  authority- 
aroused  tlie  long  oppressed  independence  of  the 
church.  For  tlic  violence  of  revolutions,  the 
despots  who  provoked  them  are  responsible.  And 
whatever  demerit  may  belong  to  Protestantism, 
from  the  Ilcformation  down  to  all  its  latest 
developments,  the  Church  of  Home  must  bo  con- 
tent to  bear  it. 

By  this  time  my  readers  will  have  guessed  to 
what  I  am  about  to  ascribe  the  origin  of  Secta- 
rianism. I  can  find  no  other  necessity  for,  no 
other  occasion  of,  this  giim  evil,  than  the  fatal 
mistake  of  elevating  religious  dogmas  to  the 
standards  of  human  goodness  and  the  conditions 
of  human  salvation.  As  soon  as  a  man  begins 
to  feel  that  none  can  get  to  heaven  through  anj- 
other  faith  than  tliat  ho  has  imbibed,  he  will 
disclaim  all  fellowship  with  those  who  hold  it 
not,  and  rush  into  the  embraces  of  those  who  do 
hold  it  with  a  cordiality  that  is  very  natural,  but 
very  shallow.  He  believes  he  has  the  only  true 
opinion ;  that  other  opinions  are  not  only  false, 
but  soul- destroying ;  that  God  cannot  accept  or 
forgive  any  who  do  not  believe  as  he  believes ; 
and,  therefore,  he  anathematizes,  excommunicates, 
and  fights,  with  an  ardour  that  it  would  be  a  sin 
to  allow  human  courtesj-  to  soften,  and  with  a 
coolness  of  intolerance  that  all  his  religious  con- 
victions shield  and  justify. 

As  I  have  said,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  prove 
that  this  feeling  is  entirely  and  necessarily  wrong. 
I  have  not  here  to  argue  the  innocence  of  opi- 
nions when  honcstlv  entertained.  But  I  must 
point  out  the  origin  of  an  evil  which  all  profess  io 
deplore  ;  and  if  the  evil  is  less  than  would  be  the 
destruction  of  that  from  which  it  springs,  the 
knowledge  of  this  fact  will  help  us  to  bear  it  with 
less  impatience. 

Let  the  extent  of  the  evil  be  fully  estimated, 
however.  With  the  hope  of  rendering  this  fip- 
parent,  I  will  mention  some  of  the  consequences  of 
Sectarianism. 

Supposing  the  vast  energies  of  feeling,  of  learn- 
ing, and  of  benevolence  which  have  been  squan- 
dered in  sectarian  strife  had  been  consecrated  to 
m'ssionary  usefulness,  how  much  better  would 
the  world  have  been  than  it  is  ?  Supposing  the 
strength  of  mind  which  has  been  devoted  to  the 
vindication  of  Christianity  had  been  serenely  spent 
in  its  exposition,  how  many  who  are  now  altoge- 
ther ignorant  of  its  nature  would  have  been  its 
disciples  ?  and  how  many  who  regard  it  as  a 
harsh,  petulant,  and  presumptuous  thing,  would 
have  been  its  loving  and  faithful  subjects  ?  It  is, 
perhaps,  impossible  to  answer  these  questions ;  it 
is,  perhaps,  improper  to  ask  them.  But  one 
cannot  do  otherwise  than  mourn  over  the  loss  of 
service  and  of  success,  occasioned  by  the  absorp-, 
tion  of  useful  and  holy  power  in  occupations  so 
vastly  inferior  to  its  nature.  **  Union  is  strength. 
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So  that  the  Church  has  lost  by  more  than  a  ?»w- 
applieatum  of  its  forcer  ;  it  has  lost  by  the  conflict 
of  them.  Let  the  CHurch  think  of  this ;  and, 
perhaps,  its  prejudice  in  favour  of  exclusiye  theo- 
logy may  be  shaken. 

But,  may  it  not  be  said,  that  the  animosity  and 
isolation  engendered  by  religious  strife,  are  radi- 
cally opposed  to  the  primary  spirit  of  religion  ? 
Let  it  be  gpranted  that  it  is  the  tendency  of  reli- 
gion to  make  men  bold,  uncompromising,  and 
faithful.  Truthfulness  is  one  of  its  noblest  fruits. 
It  is  an  impregnable  fortress  against  all  tempta- 
tions to  infidelity,  "wherever  it  is  firmly  esta- 
blished. But,  if  religion  has  one  tendency  more 
mighty  and  more  sacred  than  another,  it  is  to  fel- 
lowship, friendship,  love.  It  is  the  great  recon- 
ciler. It  elevates  the  soul  above  the  capacity  of 
pride,  by  subduing  it  to  the  finer  capacity  of 
meekness.  It  softens  roughness  into  strength; 
and  makes  the  repulsive  greatness  of  assumption 
succumb  to  the  entrancing  gi'eatness  of  humility. 
Its  magnanimity  is  that  of  gentleness ;  its  assu- 
rance is  the  sublime  assurance  of  fear.  Contro- 
versy is  not  its  fruit,  but  communion.  It  works 
its  wonders,  not  by  the  fierceness  that  defies  cri- 
ticism, but  by  the  blandness  that  wins  consent. 
It  has  occasional  outbursts  of  splendour  that  over- 
awe the  world ;  its  habitual  aspect  is  that  of  serene 
beauty,  which  absorbs  the  soul  in  a  hallowed, 
glad,  spontaneous  worship.  Sympathy,  not  scorn, 
is  the  weapon  of  its  warfare  and  of  its  defence.  It 
smiles  a  kind  persuasion,  rather  than  growls  a 
malignant  threat.  It  is  radiant,  not  to  dazzle 
and  blind  the  beholder,  but  to  cover  him,  as  by 
magic,  with  a  sweet  illumination.  Hence,  its 
bonds  are  those  of  happy  impulse,  not  of  unre- 
lenting authority.  Its  law  is  "  perfect  liberty," 
not  severe  command.  It  carries  a  sword  in  its 
right  hand,  and  wears  a  glittering  crown;  but 
these  tokens  of  regal  supremacy  are  worn  to  in- 
spire its  willing  votaries  with  the  sense  of  security 
under  its  protection,  rather  than  to  reduce  a 
rebellious  tribe  to  involuntary  homage.  Its 
throne  is  built  of  adamant,  not  to  terrify  the  dis- 
loyal, but  to  assure  the  devout.  If  it  be  offended, 
it  weeps  long,  tender  tears ;  and  does  not  curse 
till  its  assailant  grows  recklessly  insolent.  It 
does  transform  the  soul  in  which  it  finds  a 
home ;  not  from  listlcssness  to  excitement,  how- 
ever, so  much  as  from  wrath  and  petulance 
to  patience,  candour,  and  repose.  The  native 
impatience  and  irritability  of  our  nature,  it  is 
its  mission  to  subdue ;  and  having  thus  changed 
the  bent  of  our  more  active  instincts,  it  at  once 
sanctifies  their  essence,  and  sweetens  their  in- 
dulgence. Jealousy,  pride  of  intellect,  asperity 
of  manners,  exclusiveness  of  regard,  stolidity  of 
disposition,  the  antipathy  of  dissent  and  the 
bigotry  of  conviction,  imperiousness  in  office 
and  dogmatism  in  counsel,  uneasiness  in  agita- 
tion and  conceit  in  triumph,  the  rudeness  of 
solicitude  and  the  swagger  of  persuasion,  these 
are  the  defects  of  human  nature  it  is  its  province 
to  cure,  the  temptations  of  human  life  it  is 
specially  commissioned  to  resist.  How  sadly  is 
it  maligned,  then,  when  it  is  pleaded  in  vindica- 
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tion  of  ecclesiastical  severities !  How  deplorably 
is  it  misrepresented,  when  its  fair  form  is  covered 
with  the  gaudy  robes  of  priestly  intolerance, 
whilst  its  hands  and  its  feet  are  bathed  in  inno- 
cent blood !  If  this  beautiful  angel  from  heaven 
is  not  to  perish  of  despair,  occasioned  by  the 
shameful  treatment  she  has  received  from  those 
whom  she  was  sent  to  bless,  let  us  strive  to  do 
her  the  merest  justice  of  admiring  her  charms, 
and  emulating  her  virtues.  That  she  will  thus 
perish,  I  have  no  fear.  She  was  embodied  in 
the  lowly  Jesus.  He  realized  in  his  brief  life, 
all  the  hardships  which  have  been  imposed  upon 
her  through  the  long  generations  of  the  world^a 
life.  He  was  crucified.  But  **  He  could  not  be 
holden  of  death."  He  arose,  without  a  single 
shadow  of  mortality  to  obscure  the  lustre  of  his 
goodness,  and  gave  in  his  omnipotent  triumph, 
a  solemn  pledge  to.  the  world  that  the  divine  in 
man — the  religious  sentiment — should  survive  all 
the  attacks,  the  sufferings,  the  injuries,  and  the 
humiliations  of  its  troubled  career.  But  as  we 
would  not  have  been  among  those  mean  dastards 
who  cried  out,  **  Crucify  him !  Crucify  him !" 
so  would  we  not  be  among  those  who  torture, 
and  betray  and  depress  the  spirit  of  which  he 
tv(u  the  living  type  and  the  dying  victim,  and  of 
which  he  is  the  everlasting  advocate ! 

I  have  said  I  will  not  presume  to  prescribe  the 
cure  for  the  evil  I  have  thus  contemplated. 
And  I  will  not  violate  my  pledge.  But  there  is 
a  practical  lesson  I  may  be  permitted  to  enforce, 
in  the  ftill  and  universal  practice  of  which  Sec- 
tarianism must  cease.  I  will  abstain  from  theo- 
rising ;  because  I  might  then  arouse  the  temper 
it  is  my  ambition  to  do  something  to  allay. 
But  I  cannot  do  otherwise  than  specify  and 
commend  the  virtue  of  which  all  bigotry  is  a 
violation,  and  the  recognition  and  exemplifieAtion 
of  which  is  all  that  is  needed  to  change  Church- 
World  from  a  vast  theatre  of  destructive  strife 
to  a  garden  more  blooming  than  Eden,  a  home  as 
happy  as  heaven.  I  feel  deeply  that  bigotry  in 
the  individual  is  the  source  of  Sectarianism  in 
the  church.  The  personal  vice  must  be  corrected 
before  the  social  evil  can  bo  removed.  That  vice 
can  only  he  connected  by  the  attainment  of  its 
natural  antithetical  virtue,  charity.  Charity  is  a 
hard  lesson  to  learn,  but  we  must  learn  it,  or 
religion  die  out  from  amongst  us.  And  surely 
the  alternative  is  sufficient  to  urge  us  to  the  en- 
deavour. If  not,  however,  there  is  a  sufficient 
attraction  in  the  undertaking  to  render  it  a  plea- 
sure. For  oh !  this  spirit  of  charity  is  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  "the  seven  spirits  of  God." 
Radiant  with  genial  smiles  is  her  lovely  face. 
When  her  eyes  glisten  with  tears  they  seem  to 
gleam  with  profounder  glory.  Thoughtful,  yet 
peaceful,  is  her  holy  brow.  Robed  in  everlasting 
light,  she  attracts  innumerable  spectators  in  all 
her  flights  among  men.  Genial  ever  are  her  pre- 
cious, simple  words.  Her  voice  is  softest,  mel- 
lowest music ;  it  steals  entrancingly  over  the  ear 
like  **  the  still  small  voice"  of  God.  Warm-hearted 
is  this  celestial  maiden ;  faithful  is  her  love.  In 
the  words  of  one  who  had  much  occasion  to  study 
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her  gracious  character,  and  who  had  proved  her 
power,  ''She  sufFercth  long,  and  is  kiaid;  she 
( nvietli  not ;  is  not  puffed  up ;  doth  not  behave 
herself  unseemly ;  vaunteth  not  herself ;  seeketh 
not  her  own ;  is  not  easily  provoked ;  hopeth  all 
things;  beareth  all  things ;  endureth  all  things." 
As  the  warm  bright  rays  of  the  sun,  falling  be- 
hind the  falling  showers,  reflect  themselves  in  a 
myriad-coloured  bow  on  the  cloud,  an  eternal 
sign  to  the  husbandman  that  day  and  night, 
summer  and  winter,  seed  time  and  harvest,  shall 
not  cease,  so  does  the  radiant  love  of  charity 
smile  ever  behind  her  tears,  and  throw  athwart 
the  heaven  of  her  beautiful  face  the  promise  of 
Bympathy,  of  help,  and  of  redemption,  the  sight 
of  which  restores  a  glorious  hope  to  the  heart  of 
the  distressed  and  sorrow- stricken  child  of  thought, 
iUid  he  remembers  the  sign  until  the  gloom  is 
passed  away,  when,  in  fuller  sympathy  with  his 


joy,  she  laughs  and  dazzles  in  unshrouded  beauty 
before  him.  Header,  I  can  wish  you  no  happier 
a  bride  than  charity;  no  more  genial  a  com- 
panion ;  no  more  faithful  a  friend ;  no  more 
devoted  a  helpmeet ;  no  more  patient,  gentle,  for- 
giving, bewitching  a  spouse ;  no  holier  or  mightier 
a  guardian  angel.  Have  her,  and  you  have  a 
treasure  beyond  all  price,  for  whilst  she  will 
make  you  supremely  blessed  by  her  own  unwaver- 
ing and  ever-  cheerful  sympathy,  she  will  train 
you  to  the  indulgence  of  her  own  sweet  temper, 
and,  by  the  magic  spell  of  her  immortal  charms, 
she  will  polish  and  transform  you  into  her  own 
glowing  and  inspiring  brightness.  Thus  you  will 
become  a  pillar  of  light,  a  monument  of  love,  a 
great  missionary  of  peace,  and  work  in  others  the 
sublime  regeneration  that  has  been  wrought  in 
your  own  glad  soul. 


A    KETTLE    OF    FISH. 

The  probabilities  are  that  the  reader  has,  at  some  1  sweeter  ones  when,  nobody's  leave  being  asked, 
time  in  his  life,  been  a  fishing.  The  remark  does  '  he  has  stolen  off  with  his  particular  friend  for 
notapply  to  the  ladies,  because  "the  fair  anglers,"  '  the  time  being,  Tommy  Stokes  or  Billy  Martin, 
as  we  sometimes  see  them  represented  in  old  i  for  a  day's  *'  mitching ;" — ^then  has  he  wandered 
engravings,  appear  to  have  gone  the  same  road  as  along  the  banks  of  the  stream,  "  from  morn  till 
the  shepherdesses.  No  longer  does  Daphne  or  i  dewy  eve,"  with  rod  of  hazel,  line  of  packthread, 
Phyllis,  attired  in  a  dress  with  very  short  waist,  j  and  hook  made  of  a  crooked  pin ;  wliilst  through 
and  singularly  undeveloped  skirt,  stroll,  rod  in ;  his  teeming  brain  have  passed  vague  undefined 
hand,  along  the  banks  of  the  sluggish  stream,  i  thoughts  of  never  going  back  any  more  to  the 
No  more  does  Damon,  in  a  low- crowned  hat,  top- ;  birch  and  the  Latin  grammar,  but  of  strolling  on, 
boots,  the  highest  of  shirt  collars,  and  the  largest '  ever  so  far,  through  the  woods,  where  mortal  man 
of  yellow  buttons,  attend  on  her,  to  impale  the  had  never  before  trod ;  of  living  in  a  cave,  with 
worms  on  the  hook,  or  to  take  off  from  it  the 
finny  monster  of  extraordinary  shape,  his  fellow 
victim  to  the  arts  of  the  cruel  fair  one.  These 
things  seem  gone  by;  and,  therefore,  the  fore- 
going observation  is  confined  to  beings  of  the 
ruder  sex. 


Tommy  Stokes  or  Billy  Martin  (as  the  case 
might  be),  for  a  sort  of  Man  Friday,  and  subsisting 
entii'ely  on  fish  taken  from  the  stream.  And 
then,  in  this  stage  of  his  existence,  if  among  the 
baser  herd  of  minnows,  and  miller's- thumbs,  ho 
has  actually  had  the  luck  to  catch  "  a  wopping 


Scarcely  one  of  them,  however,  but  has  fished,  great  trout,  ever  so  much  more  than  four  inches 
in  some  shape  or  form.  When  an  urchin  in  a  |  long;"  or,  if  Uncle  John  has,  one  fine  day,  given 
pinafore,   he  has   waded,  with  his  companions, !  him  a  rod  actually  bought  in  a  shop,  with  a  reel. 


bare-legged,  into  the  stream,  and  developed  what- 
soever capabilities  foy  the  capture  of  minnows 
may  be  possessed  by  the  small,  and  somewhat 
dirty  cotton  pocket-handkerchief  of  his  class ; — 
that  on  which  is  set  forth  a  striking  portrait  of 
some  eminent  statesman  or  hero,  a  landscape  with 
figures,  or  a  simple  and  touching  poem,  each 
verse  of  which  ends  with  the  words,  "My 
Granny."  Or  when,  by  dint  of  a  year  or  two's 
training  at  the  grammar-school,  he  has  acquired  a 
wholesome  dread  of  the  Latin  Accidence,  a  facility 
of  caricaturing  the  head -master,   a  rhinoceros- 


and  a  spcai*  at  the  end,  (this,  of  course,  not  after 
a  day's  playing  truant,)  then  has  he  become  a 
fisherman  for  life;  and  now,  whenever  time  or 
business  w^ill  permit,  he  sallies  forth,  basket  on 
shoulder  and  rod  in  liand,  with  flies  and  g:ut 
twined  "  all  around  his  hat,"  like  creeping  plants, 
and  his  pockets  stored  with  boxes,  containing  all 
sorts  of  nasty  insects,  picked  out  of  all  sorts  of 
nasty  places.  Careless  is  he  of  showers,  heedless 
is  he  of  wet  feet.  Bogs  do  not  check  him ;  fences 
do  not  deter  him ;  warnings  to  trespassers  do  not 
daunt  him ;  and,  as  a  reward  for  his  perseverance. 


like  texture  on  some  parts  of  his  person,  and  an  he  brings  home  regularly  his  thi^e  or  four  dozen 
inconquerable  love   of  idleness;    then,    on   the  of  trout,  which  he  eats  fried  in  bread-crumbs,  or 
pleasant  holidays  given  to  the  whole  school ;  the  ,  sends,  as  a  present,  to  the  rich  old  aunt  from  whom 
delightful  ones  procured  by  the  interposition  of  he  expects  a  legacy, 
friends,  on  his  special  behalf;  or  tho  infinitely      Or,  perhaps,  to  approach  more  nearly  to  the 
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present  purpose,  he  has,  when  staying  for  a  few 
days  at  Brighton  or  Margate,  resolutely  deter- 
mined, in  bold  defiance  of  all  liorrors  of  the  deep, 
to  go  afloat  on  the  fierce,  roUing  tide — and  catch 
a  mackerel  for  dinner.  And  so,  committing  himself 
to  the  care  of  one  of  those  rough  old  Tritons,  whose 
imperviousncss  to  sea-sickness  renders  them  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  cockneys,  he  has  gone 
forth  in  a  state  of  loose  neck-tie,  and  of  great 
nautical  vain-boasting  and  self-glorification,  rather 
hoping  that  he  may  be  taken  for  a  naval  officer ;  has 
pulled  up  two  or  three  pieces  of  sea- weed,  which, 
getting  entangled  in  the  line,  felt  for  all  the 
world  like  fish;  has  made  a  feint  of  eating  a 
sandwich,  the  greater  part  of  which  has  been 
clandestinely  thrown  overboard,  when  nobody 
was  looking ;  has  taken  two  or  three  desperate 
gulps  at  the  brandy ;  has,  with  a  particular  dis- 
like to  speech  or  motion,  and  a  singular  whiteness 
about  the  gUls,  stretched  himself  out,  with  closed 
eyes,  and  hat  slouched  over  his  face,  recumbent 
in  the  stem  sheets,  holding  in  his  hand  the  listless 
line,  whose  baitless  hook,  three  fathoms  down, 
has  become  a  jest  and  a  laughing-stock  to  the 
cold-blooded  wags  and  punsters  of  the  finny 
tribe  ;  and  when  certain  irrepressible  demonstra- 
tions of  the  stomach  have  rendered  all  further 
concealment  hopeless,  he  has  gasped  forth  a  desire 
to  "be  throvm  overboard,  or  put  on  shore  some- 
how ;  has  been  landed,  and  led  to  his  lodgings  in 
a  state  of  great  physical  debility  and  prostration  ; 
and  has  been  put,  by  his  tender  wife,  or  his  fat 
motherly  landlady,  ignominiously  to  bed. 

These  kinds  of  fishing,  and  many  more,  he  may 
have  experienced ;  but  it  is  probable  that  he  may 
not  have  witnessed  the  pilchard  fishery  of  the 
roast  of  Cornwall — a  branch  of  their  commerce 
which  Cornish  people  consider  so  important,  that 
they  hold  it  worthy  to  be  placed  on  a  level  even 
with  their  mines;  and  make  "Fish,  tin,  and 
copper"  their  standard  toast. 

I  have  been  staying  for  a  day  or  two  in  the 
White  Hart  Hotel  at  Hayle,  a  place  about  four 
miles  distant  from  the  fishing- town  of  St.  Ives,  in 
the  west  of  Cornwall.  One  morning  I  got  down 
rather  late,  as,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  not  unfre- 
quently  do.  I  am  rather  a  dab  at  sleeping,  and 
not  all  the  thumping,  rattHng,  and  clanking  from 
a  large  foundry  close  by  has  prevented  my  en- 
joj-ing  my  morning  nap.  At  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  I  meet  mine  host,  joyfrdly  rubbing  his 
hands,  and  with  an  exulting  smile  on  his  coun- 
tenance.    "Well,  sir,"  he  cries,  "it's  all  right." 

"  Oh,  indeed  !"  I  reply.  "  I'm  very  glad  to 
hear  it,  I'm  sure."  I  don't  clearly  understand 
what  is  all  right,  but  have  vague  notions  that 
some  benevolent  individual  must  have  settled  my 
little  bill  for  me.  However,  to  have  my  doubts 
r(3Solved,  I  ask  what  it  is  that  is  all  right. 

"  Oh,  the  cry  is  up." 

"  Oh,  the  cry  is  up,  is  it  ?  And  what  cry, 
may  I  ask?" 

"  Why,  Heva,  heva  !" 

"  And  pray,  sir,  what  in  the  name  of  fortune 
isKova?" 

*'  Why,  bless  me,  don't  you  know  ?  It's  fish." 


<( 


Oh,  fish !  Somebody  has  caught  a  good  dish 
of  fish,  I  suppose.  Have  you  any  nice  sti^eams 
about  here  ?" 

"  Streams  ?  Why  your  thoughts  are  all  at  sea, 
sir ;  or,  rather,  they  are  all  on  shore,  when  they 
should  bo  at  sea.  The  bay  is  full  of  fish,  full  of 
fish,  sir  !"  And  mine  host  proceeds  to  inform  me 
that  St.  Ives  is  the  head- quarters  of  the  pilchard 
fishery;  and  that  there  "fish"  means  solely  pil- 
chards; just  as,  in  sportsmen's  parlance,  par- 
tridges only  are  birds.  There  are,  undoubtedly, 
such  things  as  mackerel,  herrings,  &c.,  and  pretty 
good  numbers  of  them  are  caught  here  sometimes ; 
but  they  are  simply  mackerel  and  herrings, 
whereas  pilchards  are  fish,  par  excellence.  A  large 
quantity  of  these  are  now  in  the  bay,  and  a  num- 
ber of  seines  have  been  successful  in  enclosing  them. 
The  cry  of  "  Heva !"  my  host  adds,  is  a  sort  of 
triumphant  shout,  usual  at  St.  Ives,  by  which  the 
good  news  is  proclaimed. 

Of  course  I  have  often  heard  of  the  Cornish 
pilchard  fishery,  and  I  determined  to  see  the 
sight.  I  have  engagements  which  will  occupy 
some  little  time;  and  am  given  to  understand 
that  there  is  more  bustie  on  the  second  day  than 
even  on  the  first,  as  the  fact  of  fish  having  been 
taken  has  become  more  generally  known  "  to  the 
country."  So  I  curb  my  impatience  for  a  while ; 
but  on  the  following  morning,  after  preparing 
myself  by  a  breakfast  off  the  late  companions  of 
those  whose  capture  I  am  going  to  see,  I  get  ready 
to  start.  While  pulling  on  my  boots,  however, 
I  may  as  well  mention  that  the  pilchard  is  a  fish 
rather  smaller  than  the  herring,  with  a  shorter 
and  thicker  shape,  coarser  scales,  and  a  stronger 
flavour.  When  a  fresh  well-conditioned  fish  is 
split  open,  peppered  and  salted,  and  cooked  nicely 
on  a  gridiron — a  process  which  is  termed  "  scroll- 
ing"— I  can  testify,  by  my  late  breakfast  expe- 
rience, that  the  said  flavour  is  delicious. 

I  have  a  delightful  walk  along  a  footpath  on 
the  cliff;  but,  for  the  first  mile  or  two,  I  observe 
nothing  particular,  except  it  be  an  unusual  quan- 
tity of  sea-gulls.  I  see  nothing  of  St.  Ives,  and 
I  don't  see  any  fish.  I  have  been  told  that  the 
bay  is  "  full  of  fish,"  and  I  expect  to  see  them. 
I  begin  to  consider  the  whole  affair  a  swindle.  I 
meet  a  littie  girl  leading  a  still  more  little  boy, 
and  ask  her  what  is  that  round  white  house,  on 
the  top  of  a  headland  just  before  me.  She  tells 
me  it  is  the  "  hewer's"  house  ;  and  that  from  the 
top  of  the  hill  which  I  am  ascending  I  shall  see 
St.  Ives.  She  doesn't  exactiy  know  what  a 
"hewer"  is,  but  it  has  something  to  do  with  fish. 
She  would  tell  me  more,  for  she  is  a  very  nice 
little  girl,  but  here  the  feelings  of  her  small  bro- 
ther get  desperately  outraged  at  her  intimacy  with 
a  stranger,  and  he  runs  roaring  home  to  mammy ; 
so  she  has  to  follow,  to  keep  hun  from  faUing  over 
the  cliff.  I  go  my  way,  speculating  within  my- 
self what  a  "hewer"  may  be.  I  suppose  he  has 
something  to  do  with  chopping  up  wood,  but  can't 
conceive  what  connexion  he  can  have  with  fish. 
I  get  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  the  town  of  St. 
Ives,  with  the  part  of  the  bay  where  the  fish  have 
been  caught,  is  in  view.    Three  things  now  par- 
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ticularly  arrest  my  attention ;  and  the  first  is  the 
immense  multitude  of  sea  gulls  crowding  the  air, 
and  covering  the  waters.  Those  which  I  have 
seen  before  are  mere  stragglers.  Here  tens  of 
thousands  of  them  are  floating  on  the  waves,  dart- 
ing tlirough  the  air,  wheeling,  swooping,  bustling, 
screaming,  and  gormandising.  Xow  they  skim 
along  the  surface  of  the  sea ;  now  they  rise  high  I 
over  head ;  now  they  dart  down  like  lightning,  , 
and,  seizing  great  fishes  in  their  beaks,  away  they 
hurry,  on  rapid  wing,  bolting  their  prey  success- 
fully, or  dropping  it  again,  according  to  the  hold 
which  they  have  taken  or  their  skill  in  their 
business.  Then  more  fish,  and  more,  and  more, 
until,  gorged  to  repletion,  they  stand  in  stupid 
crowds  on  remote  parts  of  the  beach,  or  take  their 
siesta  on  the  top  of  the  waves. 

The  next  thing  which  I  particularly  remark  is 
the  extreme  stillness  and  quiet  of  everything  else 
on  the  water.  Did  I  not  know  that  the  fish  were 
there,  and  did  I  not  see  them,  as  the  gulls  picked 
them  up,  I  should  think  that  the  said  gulls  were 
bereft  of  their  senses,  or  had  been,  by  some  means, 
decidedly  gulled.  Along  the  surface  of  the  water 
are  traced,  here  and  there,  black  lines,  forming 
inclosures  of  no  particular  shape,  and  looking 
something  like  the  fences  and  boundaries  on  a 
parish  map.  The  water  within  them  appears  of  a 
dark  red  colour,  which  somewhat  increases  the 
resemblance.  I  have  a  sort  of  fancy  that  this 
must  be  caused  by  the  blood  of  the  fish ;  but  this 
is  a  very  foolish  notion,  for  the  water  always 
looks  red  over  a  shoal,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  Corn- 
wall, a  "  school"  of  fish,  just  as  it  does  over  a  rock 
lying  at  a  short  distance  beneath  the  surface.  It 
is  by  this  dusky  red  colour,  and  by  what  is  called 
the  breaking  of  the  fish,  that  is,  a  sort  of  ripple,  or 
disturbance  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  that  the 
presence  of  a  school  is  first  discovered.  Around 
and  within  the  dark  lines  and  enclosures  boats  are 
lying  idly  and  lazily,  like  things  asleep,  the  men 
in  them  stretched  listlessly  on  the  thwarts^  or 
lounging  carelessly  over  the  sides.  The  only 
thing  in  motion  is  a  great  boat,  laden  to  within 
two  or  three  inches  of  the  water  with  something 
white  and  glistening,  which  the  apparently  utterly 
inadequate  force  of  two  men  is  moving  sluggishly 
towards  the  shore.  The  glistening  cargo  of  this 
deeply-laden  boat  I  suppose  rightly  to  be  fish ; 
thousands  of  lately  animated  creatures,  whose 
little  slender  threads  of  life  have  been  rudely 
snapped ;  while  the  dark  lines  on  the  water  are  the 
upper  edges  of  the  seines  or  nets,  within  whose 
deep  and  silent  recesses  hundreds  of  thousands 
more  are  awaiting  their  doom. 

The  third  thing  that  strikes  me  is  the  contrast 
to  this  quiet  presented  by  the  as|)ect  of  things  on 
shore ;  file  number  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
horses  and  carts,  that  throng  the  beach.  The 
conmiotion  hero  is  as  great  as  that  among  the 
gulls.  But  I  do  not  long  stop  where  I  am  to  look 
at  it,  for  I  am  yet  at  some  little  distance  from  the 
scene  of  action,  and  feel  the  natural,  impatient 
longing  to  be  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  where  some- 
thing novel  and  strange  is  going  on.  So  I  mend 
jny  pace,    and  jog;  alon^  down  the  hill.    Soon 


striking  to  the  left,  I  leave  the  footpath  which  I 
have  hitherto  followed,  and  find  myself  on  the 
regular  turnpike-road,  just  at  the  entrance  to  the 
town.  Here,  the  absolute  certainty,  the  actual 
presence  of  fish,  bursts  upon  my  mind.  Here  I 
meet  vehicles  of  every  known,  and  hitherto  by 
me  unknown,  description,  drawn  by  teams  of 
every  possible  kind,  galloping,  jogging,  or  creep- 
ing along  the  road,  all  laden  with  fish,  in  inter- 
minable procession.  Here  is  the  light  cart  of  the 
regular  itinerant  fishmonger,  or,  as  he  is  appro- 
priately called  in  Cornwall,  "  fish-jolter,"  rattling 
along  the  road,  \nth  the  pace  of  a  mail-coach, 
though  how  the  poor  bit  of  skin  and  bone  draw- 
ing it  manages  to  keep  its  legs  at  all  is  a  problem 
difficult  to  be  solved,  except  on  the  theory  that 
there  is  some  special  sweet  little  cherub  watching 
over  the  cattle  of  fish-jolters  and  cross-posts. 
Then  there  is  the  donkey-tandem,  with  a  third 
donkey  harnessed  on  one  side,  by  a  sort  of  out- 
rigger, which  belongs  to  the  amateur  fish-jolter — 
the  man  who  usually  supplies  his  own  out-of-the- 
way  district  with  coals,  but  who  is  now  carrying 
home  a  cargo  of  pilchards  for  sale  instead.  Then , 
pulled  leisurely  along  by  old  Dobbin,  comes  the 
more  dignified  cart  of  the  tenant-farmer,  with  the 
store  which  he  has  bought  for  his  own  and  his 
men's  suppers.  Next  follows  the  little  cart  of 
the  miner ;  and  then  there  is  the  donkey,  with  a 
pair  of  panniers,  driven  by  the  man  with  the  thin 
face  and  the  scanty  clothes — ^he  who  has  the  sick 
wife  and  the  large  family  at  home.  The  donkey 
isn't  his  own,  nor  the  panniers  cither.  He  had  a 
donkey  once,  and  a  pig  too ;  but  that  all  went 
when  he  broke  his  thigh  and  the  sickness  came. 
Wow  he  has  managed  to  borrow  tliese  of  a  kind 
neighbour,  for  it  would  never  do  to  miss  the 
opportunity;  the  pilchards  carried  in  the  pan* 
niers  will  be  the  nearest  approach  to  meat  of  any- 
thing that  will  pass  his  lips  for  many  months  to 
come. 

But  I  am  now  fairly  in  the  town,  and  begin 
still  more  to  appreciate  the  quantity  of  the  catch 
of  fish,  though  individual  pilchards  naturally 
sink  somewhat  in  my  estimation.  In  the  carts 
which  I  have  just  met,  each  particular  fish  had 
a  market  value ;  it  was  private  property,  which 
it  would  have  been  felony  and  robbery  in  me  to 
have  laid  hands  on.  All  the  fish  looked  clean, 
and  nice,  and  wholesome ;  and  I  could  not  help 
recollecting  how  delicious  they  were  for  break- 
fast. Now,  however,  they  are  seen  under  a 
different  aspect ;  they  almost  appear  to  be  a  drug 
in  the  market.  Hundreds  of  them  are  strewed 
about  in  the  black  mud  wliich  the  thronging  of 
so  many  people  has  caused  in  the  streets.  Fowls 
peck  at  them,  ducks  muzzle  them,  dogs  run  about 
holding  them  in  their  mouths.  There  is  a  tub 
fuU  of  them  before  the  door  of  a  mean-looking 
house,  and  a  great  black  pig  is  thrusting  its  nose 
into  them,  and  devouring  them  with  self-satisfied 
grunts.  In  the  excess  of  my  benevolence,  I 
knock  at  the  door,  and  infonn  a  very  slatternly 
woman  who  opens  it,  that  the  pig  is  eating  her 
fish.  She  looks  out,  with  the  greatest  coolness 
in  the  world,  and  says,  **  All  right,  sir;  we  han't 
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a  got  nothing  bettor  to  give  un."  She  retires, 
and  I  walk  on,  feeling  decidedly  that  I  have 
got  a  new  light  on  the  subject. 

turn  down  a  narrow  street  or  lane  to  the 
right,  and  find  that  I  am  more  completely  in  the 
midst  of  fish  than  ever.  The  mud  lies  deeper 
and  blacker  on  the  ground,  and  the  people  are 
more  plentiful  and  more  busy.  Women  and 
girls,  decked  in  coarse  brown  aprons,  are  hurry- 
ing along;  and  men  are  rushing  up  the  lane  with 
hand-barrows  or  "gurries,"  as  I  find  they  are 
called,  full  of  fish,  and  down  >the  lane  with 
empty  ones ;  and  they  are  jostling,  in  their  haste, 
against  the  passers  by;  and  they  are  darting 
up  and  down  narrow  dirty  alleys,  and  into  and 
out  of  queer  mysterious  -  looking  buildings, 
through  the  open  doors  of  which  may  be  heard 
the  Babel-like  confusion  of  the  tongues  of  many 

women,  and  a  glimpse  may  be  caught  of , 

I  have  no  time  to  distinguish  what,  before  I  am 
compelled  to  jump  on  one  side  in  order  to  escape 
the  headlong  haste  of  the  gurry-bearers. 

I  just  find  time,  however,  to  speak  a  few 
words  to  a  man,  who  appears  t^e  least  in  a  hurry 
of  anybody  I  see;  and  he  tells  me  that  these 
places  are  the  fish- cellars,  where  girls  and  women 
are  busily  employed  in  "  bulking,"  or  stowing 
away  the  fish.  He  also  tells  me  that  I  can  go 
into  any  of  them  which  I  please,  and  see  all  that 
is  to  be  seen,  and  that  most  of  them  are  near  to 
the  beach.  To  the  beach  I  accordingly  pursued 
my  way ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  gradual  pre- 
paration I  have  been  undergoing,  when  I  emerge 
upon  it  I  am  fairly  overwhelmed  -with  astonish- 
ment. All  along  the  beach  are  lying  immense 
boats,  like  the  one  I  had  seen  from  the  hill 
sweeping  in  towards  the  land,  all  of  which  are 
laden,  or  have  lately  been  laden,  to  the  water's 
edge  with  pilchards.  Sonae  are,  as  yet,  un- 
touched, while  others  are  entirely  or  partially 
emptied  of  their  cargoes.  Men  are  standing  in 
them,  throwing  out  the  fish,  with  great  wooden 
scoops,  into  baskets  borne  on  the  shoulders  of 
other  men  who  have  waded  out  to  them;  for 
their  heavy  cargo  makes  the  boats  draw  pretty 
much  water,  and  they  have  touched  the  ground 
at  some  little  distance  from  the  dry  land.  The 
baskets  are  brought  on  shore  and  emptied  into' 
gurries,  the  acquaintance  of  some  of  which  I  have 
previously  made ;  and  these,  in  their  turns,  are 
snatched  up,  each  by  a  couple  of  men,  and  borne 
speedily  along,  with  a  sort  of  regular  swing  trot, 
to  the  cellars.  All  the  men  thus  engaged  are,  I 
find,  employed  in  the  wholesale  trade.  The  fish 
which  they  deal  with  will  not  be  sold  by  the 
score,  or  the  hundred,  or  the  thousand  pilchards, 
but  by  hundreds  or  thousands  of  hogsheads; 
they  will  not  be  carried  humbly  away  in  little 
donkey- carts,  but  will  be  sent  off  in  ship -loads, 
with  charter  parties,  and  bills  of  lading,  and 
(hearings  from  custom-houses,  and  all  sorts  of 
forms  and  ceremonies.  But  the  retail  trade  is 
well  represented  too;  for  here  is  the  reservoir 
£h)m  which  flow  the  streams  of  fish-laden  vehi- 
cles which  are  pervading  the  whole  country 
around,  till  not  a  town,  not  a  village,   not  a 


hamlet,  not  a  farm-house,  not  a  labourer's  cot, 
however  lonely  and  sequestered,  but  wiU  bear 
tokens  of  their  presence.  Here  are  crowds  of 
carts,  horses,  and  donkeys,  and  throngs  of  men 
and  women,  and  beings  of  the  size  and  age  of 
children,  but  with  the  knowing  sagacious  looks 
of  experienced,  wide-awake  men,  that  know  a 
thing  or  two,  who  are  investing  their  capital  of 
shillings  or  pence  in  fish  taken  firom  boats  set 
apart  for  what  is  termed  **  Selling  to  the  country." 
Here  is  little  bargaining  or  chaffering.  Pilchards 
are  cheap  and  plenty  enough,  heaven  knows; 
and  handf uUs  of  coppers  are — ^wonderful  to  relate 
where  fish  forms  the  article  of  traffic — passed 
into  the  dirty,  homy,  scaly  hands  of  the  vendors 
with  marvellous  quiet  and  celerity. 

The  people  thus  purchasing  their  stock  are, 
though  their  dealings  are  not  exactly  in  the 
wholesale  line,  sufficiently  business-like  in  their 
way.  They  expect  to  pay  their  money  for  their 
money's  worth,  expect  to  have  a  good  article, 
pay  as  they  go,  and  "don't  care  for  nobody." 
But  these  are  not  all  the  small  buyers  (my  ideas 
on  the  subject  of  fish  are  getting  so  considerably 
enlarged,  that  I  am  beginning  to  consider  a  cart- 
load a  contemptibly  small  quantity),  for  very 
many  there  are  who  can't  afford  to  pay  even  a 
few  pence  for  what  they  can  get  for  nothing, 
or  next  to  nothing,  of  a  little  worse  quality,  and 
at  a  little  personal  inconvenience  to  themselves ; 
and  therefore  it  is  that  all  those  people  have 
waded  out,  up  to  their  middles,  into  the  sea. 
Some  have  baskets,  and  others  have  pieces  of 
cord,  with  large  knots,  or  little  flat  bits  of 
wood  at  one  end.  These  people,  each  perhaps 
at  the  rate  of  six  or  seven  every  minute,  are 
picking  up  fish  which  are  floating  about  dead  in 
the  water,  stringing  them  upon  their  pieces  of 
cord,  or  stowing  them  away  in  their  baskets; 
and  when  the  cords  or  baskets  are  pretty  well 
filled,  they  bring  their  fish  ashore,  and  hand 
them  over  to  the  care  of  their  Mends,  or  dispose 
of  them  to  the  first  bidders.  The  men  and 
women  thus  employed  appear  generally  to  be 
picking  up  for  themselves,  and  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sale.  To  them  the  opportunity  thus 
afforded  is  a  matter  of  great  importance.  They 
clutch  the  fish  with  eager  fingers;  each  one  it 
picked  up  by  them  as  gold  by  a  miser.  It  is 
easy -to  see  that  they  have  known  what  it  is  to 
go  without  dinners.  But  the  urchins,  who  con- 
siderably out-number  them,  are  enjoying  capital 
fun,  and  doing  a  roaring  trade,  too,  at  the  same 
time.  They  don't  want  the  fish, — not  they! 
Their  fathers  are  "regular  seiners,"  and  will 
have,  I  don't  know  how  many  baskets  full,  for 
their  own  particular  perquisites.  But  they  do 
care  for  the  coppers.  My  eye!  What  lots  of 
marbles  they'll  be  able  to  buy  after  this  !  Ain't 
it  a  jolly  lark,  thafs  all!  And  won't  there  be 
many  a  row  after  it  between  Dick  and  Jack,  and 
many  a  bloody  nose  and  black  eye  given  in  de- 
ciding the  question  of  which  made  the  most  of 
his  day's  work  !  They  will  carry  their  earnings 
home,  like  good  boys,  but  it  will  be  very  hard 
if  they  don't  get  some  pocket  money  out  of  them. 
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These  sell  their  fish,  as  fast  as  they  can  pick 
them  up,  to  people  on  the  beach  who,  though 
above  the  necessity  of  wading  into  the  sea  them- 
selves, are  not  above  preferring  the  giving  a 
penny  to  the  giving  two-pence  for  the  same  num- 
ber of  fish.  There  are  lots  of  these  people  there  j 
and  BO  the  urchins  meet  with  a  ready  sale.  In 
they  throng  from  the  water,  one  after  another, 
half-a-dozen  on  each  others'  heels,  a  score  of 
them  all  of  a  heap  cluster  around  tlie  carts, 
upset  their  baskets,  pull  off  the  fish  from  their 
strings,  receive  each  a  half-penny  in  payment, 
and  then,  with  a  whoop  and  a  halloo,  off  they 
go  again,  to  get  ready  another  lot  for  the  market. 
As  well  as  I  can  judge,  the  average  number 
there  sold  for  a  half-penny, — for  they  are  not  par- 
ticular about  a  fish  or  two  up  or  down, — appears 
to  be  about  thirty.  Capital  trade,  this  !  First- 
rate  profit  for  the  seller,  and  a  cheap  market  for 
the  buyer.  I  observe  that  the  pilchards  thus 
picked  up,  are  not  so  nice  and  bright  looking 
as  those  more  legitimately  obtained;  and  that 
they  are  all  dead.  I  inquire  how  this  is,  and 
am  told  that  they  are  killed  by  being  packed 
together  too  closely  in  the  net.  Only  fancy ! 
Tens  of  thousands  of  fish  being  stifled,  so  to  speak, 
in  a  sort  of  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  out  there 
in  the  clear  blue  sea !  I  don't  like  the  notion 
of  it  very  well.  I  pursue  my  inquiries,  and 
am  told  that  the  dead  weight  of  these  pilchards 
forces  a  passage  out  of  the  not,  where  no  living 
fish  have  come.  A  sort  of  dull  blueness  of  colour 
which  they  have  acquired,  in  place  of  their  former 
silvery  brightness,  and  which  I  was  disposed,  in 
my  own  mind,  to  refer  to  the  stifling  process, 
is  occasioned  I  am  told,  simply  by  the  scales 
being  stripped  oflP  by  the  wash  of  the  water. 
Now  that  I  look  narrowly,  I  perceive  that  this 
is  certainly  the  case ;  every  one  of  the  fish  thus 
washed  ashore  is  utterly  bereft  of  his  outer  rind. 
The  scales  of  the  pilchard,  though  coarse,  are, 
it  appears,  loosely  hung,  and  a  very  little  thing 
suffices  to  bring  them  off.  I  ask  whether  these 
fish  are  considered  as  good  as  the  others,  and 
am  told  they  are  not ;  the  difference  is  scarcely 
perceptible  when  they  are  dressed  at  once,  but 
they  will  not  so  well  bear  keeping.  This  killing 
and  washing  away  of  the  pilchards  is,  of  course, 
not  a  regular  concomitant  of  the  fishery ;  when 
it  does  take  place,  it  entails  a  considerable  loss 
on  the  seine  owners,  though  for  the  very  poor 
it  is  one  of  the  most  fortunate  things  that  can 
happen. 

I  now  wend  my  way  to  one  of  the  cellars ;  and 
after  a  moment's  pause  of  indecision  at  the  door, 
I  screw  my  courage  to  the  sticking  point,  and 
enter,  I  say  "screw  my  courage  to  the  sticking 
point,**  not  because  I  suppose  there  is  any  real 
physical  danger  to  be  apprehended,  but  partly 
on  account  of  the  overpowering  odour  of  fish 
which  issues  from  the  place ;  and  partly  because, 
— ^I  am  rather  ashamed  to  confess  it,  but  the  fact 
is  that  I  can  never  get  over  a  most  absurd  awk- 
wardness, and  tendency  to  feel  uncomfortable, 
when  I  find  myself  exposed  to  the  giggling  and 
observations  of  any  lar^^o  aggregnl*'  ninnber  of  the 


fair  sex.  I  can  get  on  well  enough  with  the  dear 
creatures  singly, — witness  the  way  in  which  I 
wooed  my  Amelia, — ^but  I  can  never  enter  a  room 
where  there  is  a  large  party  of  girls,  meet  the 
procession  of  a  young  ladies*  boarding  school 
taking  an  airing,  or  walk  through  those  great 
apartments,  fiill  of  women,  in  factories,  without 
experiencing  the  unpleasant  sensations  before 
mentioned  :  and  therefore  it  is  that  the  sound  of 
female  voices  and  female  laughter,  issuing  from 
the  cellar,  causes  me  to  pause  for  a  moment  at  the 
threshold. 

When  at  length  I  have  entered,  and  managed 
to  get  a  little  out  of  the  way  of  the  people  who 
are  rushing  in  and  out,  I  begin  to  understand  the 
sort  of  place  in  which  I  find  myself.  All  around 
a  great,  low,  quadrangular  building,  open  to  the 
sky  in  the  middle,  are  rows  of  women  and  girls, 
dressed  with  more  regard  to  utility  than  elegance, 
each  having  before  her  a  pile  of  fish,  and  a  pile 
of  rough  coarse  salt,  which  she  is  stowing  away 
in  alternate  layers,  with  the  utmost  dexterity. 
All  are  chattering,  and  laughing,  and  working, 
and  screaming  out  for  "  More  fish,*'  or  "  Salt 
here,*' — just  as  masons  shout  for  "Mortarr!** — 
at  the  very  tops  of  their  shrill  voices.  Great 
heaps  of  salt  lie  on  the  floor,  and  great  heaps  of 
fish  are  there  too,  as  they  have  been  shot  out  of 
the  gurries  ;  and  boys  are  constantly  employed  in 
supplying  the  women,  as  required.  I  observe 
that  though  each  woman  has  only  to  work  within 
her  own  reach,  without  reference  to  her  neigh- 
bour's, yet  the  fish  are  laid  in  with  wonderful  re- 
gularity. The  outer  layers  are  all  placed  with 
their  heads  outward ;  and  their  poor  little  noses 
just  peeping  through  the  great  dirty- white  masses 
of  salt,  have  a  very  odd  effect.  When  the  fish 
are  thus  placed,  they  are  said  to  be  in  "  bulk." 

There  is  a  gentleman  standing  by  me  whom  I 
judge,  from  his  manner,  to  be  an  owner  of  the 
cellar ;  and  with  him  I  enter  into  conversation. 
He  tells  me  that  the  salt  is  French ;  and  that  the 
nets  used  are  brought  partly  from  St.  Mawes,  near 
Falmouth,  but  principally  from  Bridport.  The 
whole  prime  cost  of  a  seine,  with  cellars,  stock  of 
salt,  &c.,  he  calculates  at  from  six  to  eight  hun- 
dred poimds.  He  further  tells  me  that  the  fish 
remain  in  bulk  for  about  a  month ;  and  that  they 
are  then  packed  away  nicely  in  casks  or  hogsheads, 
and  are  kept  under  a  press  by  means  of  a  heav)' 
weight  hung  to  the  end  of  a  lever  for  seven  or  eight 
days.  While  the  fish  are  in  bulk,  and  in  the  casks, 
a  largequantity  of  oil  flows  from  them,  and  is  caught 
in  tanks  made  for  its  reception.  The  quantity  of 
oil  varies  with  the  season  of  the  year  and  condi- 
tion of  the  fish ;  but  it  may  be  taken  at  three  or 
four  gallons  to  each  hogshead.  This  alone,  at 
the  time  of  large  catches,  turns  in  a  good  round 
sum  to  the  seine  owners.  After  the  oil  has  all 
flowed  off,  the  cask  is  headed  up,  and  is  ready  for 
exportation.  When  the  fish  are  in  this  state, 
they  are  called  /ermadoeSj  or  in  the  Cornish  ver- 
nacular, fermades,  often  pronounced  fair  maids. 
When  fish  are  sold  from  the  cellars  to  other  mer- 
chants, the  latter  sometimes  "  strip"  a  hogshead 
for  a  sample;  thai  is,  they  strip  the  cask  a  way 
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om  aroand  the  fish,  which  shotQd,  in  this  case, 
Btaad  up  in  a  firm,  compact  mass,  just,  as  my  in- 
formant expresses  it,  like  a  cheese.  The  casks, 
too,  are  all  expected  to  he  of  a  certain  weight. 
The  principal  market  for  them  is  "  up  the  Straits," 
at  the  Mediterranean  ports  of  Italy,  &c.  Venice, 
Naples,  Genoa,  Trieste,  and  Palermo  are  among 
the  places  to  which  some  of  the  largest  numhers 
are  sent.  The  quantity  exported  in  one  season  is 
sometimes  as  much  as  thirty  thousand  hogsheads ; 
in  and  after  unsuccessful  seasons,  it  is,  of  course, 
comparatively  small.  The  present  catch  alone  is 
estimated,  my  friend  of  the  cellar  tells  me,  at 
ahout  twenty  thousand  hogsheads,  which  is  a 
very  large  take  of  fish  indeed ;  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  speak  with  any  certainty,  until  most  of 
them  are  landed.  After  very  large  catches  like 
this,  there  is,  of  course,  a  great  quantity  of  refuse ; 
this  is  sold  for  manure,  which  is  called  mun. 

The  fish  sold  for  home  consumption  are,  as  I 
have  seen,  carried  away  in  carts  from  the  beach. 
These  form  the  staple  food  of  the  poor  throughout 
the  neighbourhood ;  and  the  poor  consider  them 
a  blessing  indeed,  and  receive  them  with  real 
thankfulness.  As  they  themselves  express  it, 
"  A  taste  of  the  fish  serves  to  pass  away  a  meal 
80."  As  I  reflect  on  the  subject,  I  cannot  help 
sorrowing  that  beyond  the  counly  of  ComwaU 
they  should  be,  except  to  a  trifling  extent  in 
Devon,  almost  utterly  unknown.  True,  they  are 
seldom  or  never  caught  on  any  other  portion  of 
our  coasts;  but  they  could  surely  be  as  easily  sent 
to  other  parts  of  the  British  isles  as  to  the  Medi- 
terranean. It  seems,  however,  that  there  is  a 
foolish  prejudice  against  the  use  of  fish  amongst 
the  labouring  olasses  of  England,  and  thus  what, 
I  should  imagine,  must  certainly  be  a  cheap  kind 
of  food,  is  rejected  by  our  own  poor,  and  a  large 
portion  of  it  conferred  instead  on  the  people  of 
Italy  and  Spain.  With  regard  to  this,  however, 
it  should  be  mentioned,  that  the  scarcity  of  pota- 
toes has,  in  a  great  measure,  deprived  the  pilchard 
of  a  powerful  auxiliary.  Among  the  poor  of 
Cornwall,  fish  and  "taties"  were  formerly  in- 
separable companions. 

A  hogshead  has  hitherto  been  rather  a  vague 
term  to  me,  and  I  request  my  informant  to  give 
me  some  sort  of  standard  by  which  I  may  arrive 
at  a  clear  conception  of  what  quantity  it  ex- 
presses. He  tells  me  that  one  of  the  carrying 
boats  which  bring  the  fish  from  the  seine  wiU  hold 
from  thirty-five  to  fifty  hogsheads ;  and  that  a 
hogshead  contains,  on  the  average,  about  two 
thousand  four  hundred  pilchards.  I  take  out  my 
pencil,  and  make  a  bit  of  a  calculation  on  the 
back  of  a  letter.  Twenty  thousand  hogsheads, 
the  supposed  amount  of  the  present  catch,  at  the 
rate  of  two  thousand  four  hundred  to  the  hogs- 
head, will  give  no  less  a  quantity  than  forty- 
eight  millions  of  fish !  In  round  numbers,  about 
three  times  as  many  fish  as  there  are  people  in 
England!  Or,  allowing  two  pilchards  for  each 
person,  a  meal  for  twenty- four  millions  of  per- 
sons !  Supposing  them  all  to  be  sold  in  our  own 
country,  and  a  hundred  to  bo  taken  as  winter 
stock    for  each  individual,    fouy   hiindred  and 


eighty  thousand  poor  people  of  our  own  land, 
might  from  this  one  catch  have  many  of  their 
meals,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  considerably  im- 
proved, at  a  cost,  as  I  should  think,  less  than  any- 
thing else  so  good  would  be  likely  to  be  obtained. 
I  inquire  the  price  of  the  pilchards,  and  am  told 
that  when  they  are  salted,  packed  in  casks,  and 
ready  for  exportation,  it  is  somewhere  about  fifty 
shillings  the  hogshead.  Those  sold  off  at  once  to 
the  country  are  much  cheaper.  Taking  the  value 
of  the  fish,  as  they  come  out  of  the  sea,  at  only 
twenty-five  shillings  the  hogshead,  I  don't  require 
the  aid  of  my  pencil  to  find  that  twenty  thousand 
hogsheads  expresses  a  value  of  twenty-five  thou- 
sand pounds.  No  less  than  twenty-five  thousand 
pounds  taken  up  out  of  the  sea,  at  one  little  spot, 
in  the  course  of  four  or  five  days !  Of  this  largo 
amount,  the  capitalists  and  speculators,  who  own 
most  of  the  seines,  have,  of  coTirse,  the  principal 
share  ;  but  the  benefit  is  felt  by  the  poor  to  be 
largely  theirs ;  to  use  their  own  expression,  "It 
is  the  poor  man's  harvest." 

My  acquaintance,  with  whom  I  have  been 
all  this  time  chatting,  amidst  the  noise,  bustle, 
and  confusion  of  the  collar,  now  tells  me  that  I 
ought  on  no  account  to  omit  going  "  out  on  the 
tuck,"  and  that,  if  I  intend  going,  now  is  my 
time,  as  it  is  about  low  water.  He  moreover 
volunteers,  so  great  is  his  kindness,  to  endeavour 
to  get  a  boat  to  take  me  out.  Accordingly  we 
emerge  from  the  cellar  and  thread  our  way  among 
the  people  on  the  beach,  my  friend  informing  me, 
as  we  go,  that  tucking  is  the  operation  of  taking 
the  fish  up  from  the  sea,  and  that  it  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  sights  of  the  whole  fishery.  We 
meet  with  some  difficulty  in  our  search  for  the 
meems  of  going  to  view  it,  men  and  boats  all 
having  something  better  to  do  than  to  carry  about 
an  idler  like  me ;  but  at  length  we  hit  upon  an 
old  feUow,  as  broad  as  he  is  long,  in  a  sou-wester, 
a  pea-jacket,  and  blue  trousers,  patched  with  cloth 
of  divers  colours,  who  agrees  to  **  give  the 
gen'lm'n  a  shove  off."  Getting  into  the  boat, 
after  many  protestations  of  gratitude  to  my  friend, 
I  am  shoved  off  accordingly ;  and  in  the  way  out 
to  the  seines,  where,  by-the-by,  I  perceive  that 
the  listless  looking  men  and  the  sleepy  looking 
boats  have  gathered  together  in  busy  bustling 
groups,  I  get  some  more  particulars  about  the 
fishery.  That  information  which  I  obtained  from 
my  friend  the  merchant  was  naturally  about  the 
quantities  taken,  value  of  the  same,  markets  where 
sold,  &c.  The  whole  affair  was  with  him  one  of 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  With  my  friend  in 
the  sou-wester,  on  the  other  hand,  it  leaves  the 
counting-house  and  goes  afloat :  his  talk  is  of 
nets,  and  boats,  smartness,  or  lubberly  conduct. 
He  teUs  me  that  there  are  upwards  of  two  hundred 
seines  at  St.  Ives,  though  there  are  not  two 
hundred  sets  of  owners,  most  of  the  seines  be- 
longing to  largo  companies.  The  bay  is  divided 
into  districts  by  imaginary  boundaries,  each  formed 
by  bringing  into  a  line  two  or  more  white  posts 
on  the  shore.  The  number  of  seines  being  much 
more  than  the  number  of  districts,  each  has  its 
"  stem,"  or  a  certain  time  in  w^K^  it  ^^^^  ^*  i'^-'^  ' 
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to  cast  its  nets  for  any  fish  which  may  cornel 
within  its  appointed  boundary,  supposing  its  boats 
to  be  on  the  spot  and  ready  for  action.  As  soon 
OS  it  has  enclosed  fish,  or  its  appointed  time  has 
expired,  it  gives  place  to  another  seine ;  and  so 
each  one  has  its  turn,  time,  and  position  constantly 
shifting.  Each  seine  consists  of  a  largo  boat, 
called  the  **  seine  boat/'  which  carries  the  nets ; 
another  boat  called  the  "follower,"  which  usually 
conreys  the  warps,  grapnel,  &c. ;  and  a  third  boat 
named  the  "  lurker,"  which  may  be  considered 
the  admiral's  ship,  as  it  is  the  station  of  the  master 
seiner,  a  man  who  has  the  chief  command  of  the 
seine  afloat,  and  who  gives  directions  for  casting, 
or,  as  it  is  termed,  ''  shooting  **  the  seine,  and  all 
other  necessary  operations. 

Then,  besides  these,  there  ^  are  the  carr3ring 
boats,  for  conveying  the  fish,  and  usually  a  Httle 
punt,  for  keeping  up  a  communication  with  the 
shore.  The  crews  of  the  seine  boats  ore  called 
"regular  seiners."  They  ore  kept  on  constant 
pay  when  there  is  a  prospect  of  a  catch,  or  during 
the  season,  which  is  considered  to  be  from  about 
August  to  the  end  of  Kovember ;  and,  besides 
their  wages,  they  get  a  certain  share  of  whatever 
fish  may  be  taken.  The  master  seiner  and 
hewers,  or  huers,  get  higher  wages  and  a  double 
shore.  These  last  (whose  name  is  said  to  be 
derived  from  the  French  ehuer,  to  hoot,  or  shout) 
are  men  of  very  great  importance  in  the  work. 
On  the  same  principle  as  the  lurker  was  called 
the  flag-ship,  they  may  be  considered  the  Board 
of  Admiralty ;  and  their  station,  when  lookiDg  out 
for  the  approach  of  fish,  is  the  house  on  the  cliff 
which  aflbrded  me  such  food  for  speculation  be- 
fore I  entered  the  town.  These  men  are  amongst 
the  most  cool  and  experienced  that  can  be  pro- 
cured, and  are  attached  to  particular  seines.  It 
is  their  duty  to  keep  a  constant  watch  for  the 
signs  of  pilchards,  and  when  the  latter  have 
entered  the  bay,  and  are  in  a  place  suitable  for 
the  purpose,  to  give  directions  to  the  boats  how 
they  are  to  act,  and  when,  how,  and  where  they 
ore  to  shoot  their  nets.  To  do  this,  they  generally 
stand  on  the  cliff  opposite  the  stations  held  by 
their  respective  seines.  The  directions  are  given 
by  shouting  through  speaking-trumpets,  and  by 
means  of  signals  made  by  something  held  in  the 
hand.  From  his  commanding  position  on  top  of 
the  cliff,  the  huer  is  enabled  to  obtain  a  more 
accurate  notion  of  the  position  and  limits  of  a 
school  of  fish  than  could  possibly  be  gained  by 
those  in  the  boats,  and  he  issues  his  directions 
accordingly.  As  soon  as  the  school  is  in  a  proper 
position,  the  men  in  the  seine  boat  pull  cautiously 
around  it,  throwing  overboard  as  they  go  the  net, 
which  is  about  two  hundred  fithoms  long,  and 
eight  fathoms  deep,  one  side  being  sunk  to  the 
bottom  by  leads,  and  the  other  buoyed  up  by 
corks.  The  two  ends  are  brought  together,  the 
whole  concern,  if  necessary,  is  waiped  into  a 
safer  position  and  anchored,  and  there  the  poor 
little  fish  are,  witli  no  prospect  of  escape,  except 
to  the  hogshead,  the  boilsr,  or  the  gridirofi. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  fishermen  meet  with  a 
dip  between  the  cup  and  the  lip.    The  sciiio  may 


be  shot  in  water  too  deep,  or  on  uneven  ground, 
or  in  too  strong  a  tide- way ;  a  vessel  may  run  in 
the  night  where  she  has  no  business  to  be,  and 
break  the  net ;  or  a  large  fish  may  get  enclosed, 
and  burst  through  it ;  or  bad  weather  may  come 
on,  and  make  a  mess  of  it  altogether ;  or  a  thou- 
sand  things  may  happen,  lucky  for  the  fish,  and 
unlucky  for  the  fishers.  Generally,  however, 
things  go  pretty  well  at  St.  Ives,  where  the 
locality  is  particularly  adapted  for  seines,  and  tho 
men  ore  said  to  be  especially  skilful. 

When  the  fish  ore  properly  enclosed,  and  the 
seine  securely  anchored,  the  next  operation  is 
tucking,  a  work  which  is  always  performed  at 
low  tide,  because  the  water  is  not  then  so  deep 
by  three  fathoms  or  so.  Inside  tho  principal  net 
is  passed  a  smaller  one,  called  the  tuck  net,  which 
is  dropped  so  as  to  cut  off  from  the  main  body  of 
the  pilchards  as  large  a  portion  as  can  well  be 
managed  at  one  tuck.  The  ends  of  this  net  arc 
brought  into  the  seine  boat,  and  the  men  begin 
to  haul  in,  gathering  up,  as  they  proceed,  the 
bottom  of  the  net,  until  it  forms  a  complete  bag 
around  the  fish  and  beneath  them.  Until  this 
process  of  bagging  is  completed,  the  pilchards  arc 
kept  in  the  bight  of  the  net  by  splashing  the 
water  wi<!t  oars,  &c.  The  haulii^  continues 
until  the  bag  is  very  much  diminished  in  size, 
and  then  commences  the  tucking,  or  taking  up — 
the  part  of  the  process  which  I  am  now  going 
to  see. 

The  scene  is  really  particularly  exciting.  Tho 
sea  gulls  are  still  wheeling  about,  and  screaming 
over  head;  the  busy  crowds  on  the  beach — ^for 
we  are  but  a  short  distance  from  land — are  still 
plainly  visible ;  and  the  sea  is  covered  with  boats 
belonging  to  the  different  seines,  the  men  in 
which  are  splashing,  shouting,  huzzaing,  scolding, 
and  "  Yo-heave-ho-ing,"  to  one's  heart's  content. 
"We  reach  tho  seine  to  which  we  are  bound  in 
very  good  time,  for  it  is  just  as  the  fish  have 
begun  to  find  the  limits  of  their  prison  consider- 
ably diminished,  and  before  the  taking  up  has 
begun.  The  seine  boat  is  there,  its  crew  gather- 
ing in  the  tuck  net,  with  a  strong  steady  pull. 
There,  in  its  station,  is  the  great  carrying  boat, 
with  its  men  all  ready  for  their  work,  holding 
great  baskets  by  which  the  fish  arc  to  be  dipped 
up.  There,  is  the  group  of  otlier  boats,  creaking 
and  thumping,  and  chafing  against  each  other, 
as  they  heave  and  set  on  the  long  swells.  And 
there,  down  in  the  deep  water,  are  dim,  in- 
distinct, shadowy  shapes  flitting  about,  rushing 
from  side  to  side,  careering  madly  about  tlio 
limits  of  their  prison,  rising  wildly  to  the  surface, 
and  diving  suddenly  down  again,  as  if  in  utter 
despair.  Poor  things !  They  seem  perfectly  well 
to  know  what  a  dilenuna  they  arc  placed  in, 
and  strenuous  ore  their  efforts  to  escape;  but 
all  in  vain.  Narrower  and  narrower  get  the 
limits  of  their  cell ;  they  have  not  much  elbow- 
i-oom  now,  scarcely  can  one  of  them  move  with- 
out j ostling  his  neighbour.  In  comes  the  "  twine," 
through  the  horny,  tarry  hands  of  the  seiners ; 
smaller  yet,  ^nd  still  smaller  gets  the  bag  of  the 
net;  closer  and  closer  arc  the  fish  brought  to  the 
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surface,  until  there,  by  tens  of  thousands,  they 
lie  before  us  in  one  living,  heaving,  mass. 

And  now  the  men  in  the  carrying  boat,  sitting 
astride  on  the  gunwale,  dip  the  fish  up  by  btiskets 
full,  each  basket  being  woAcd  by  two  men,  and 
capsize  them  into  the  boat.  The  work  now  goes 
on  rapidly.  Swiftly  and  steadily  are  the  baskets 
plied ;  regular  arc  the  silver  streams  poured  out 
of  them;  thick  as  a  snow  storm  is  the  shower 
of  scales  by  which  we  are  enveloped.  The  boat  is 
soon  a  foot  deep  in  gasping  wriggling  fish.  She 
gets  a  list  to  the  side  where  the  baskets  are  at 
work,  and  the  fish  are  mostly  poured  out ;  the 
men's  inboard  legs  are  buried  in  pilchards,  the 
overboard  ones  are  immersed  in  water.  ''Trim!" 
cries  the  master  seiner,  and  the  men  pausing  for 
a  moment  in  their  work,  move  over  to  the  oppo- 
site gpinwale;  and  the  fish  are  thrown  across 
the  boat,  untU  she  lies  once  more  on  an  even 
keel.  Now,  on  we  go  again ;  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  water  goes  the  laden  boat;  she  won't 
hold  very  much  more  now ;  a  few  minutes  longer 
of  this  work  will  finish  her  business.  Avast 
there !  She  won't  take  any  more  ;  move  her 
away,  and  bring  another.  That's  right.  Dip 
away  again.  Stay!  The  baskets  don't  bring 
up  so  much  fish  as  before ;  the  compulsory  emi- 
gration has  somewhat  thinned  the  population. 
There  is  a  long  pull,  and  a  strong  pull,  and  a 
pull  altogether,  on  board  the  seine  boat,  and  up 
again  come  the  struggling  fish.  Now  then,  my 
hearties,  on  we  go  again.     My  boatman  asks  a 


friend  of  his,  who  is  one  of  the  dippers,  whether 
he  won't  give  the  gen'l'man  a  fish  or  two ;  and 
in  an  instant,  before  I  can  disclaim  the  wish  of 
having  one,  a  whole  basket  full  is  flung  into  my 
boat.  All  at  once,  before  I  can  say  "Jack  Smith," 
much  more  "Jack  Eobinson,"  I  find  myself  the 
astonished  possessor  of  at  least  two  or  three 
hundred  pilchards,  for  which  no  thanks  seem  to 
be  expected  or  desired !  The  tucking  proceeds 
with  unabated  ardour ;  but  the  sun  gets  behind 
a  cloud,  the  wind  begins  to  howl  and  blow  cold, 
and  the  swell  increases  so  as  to  become  unpleasant 
to  the  feelings  of  a  land-lubber,  so  I  give  the 
word  to  return.  The  boat  soon  touches  the  beach, 
when,  making  the  boatman  a  present  of  my  late 
acquisition,  which,  fond  as  I  am  of  pilchards  at 
other  times,  I  could  not  touch  now  for  the  world, 
I  betake  myself  to  the  inn.  Here  I  endeavour, 
by  means  of  soap  and  water,  taken  externally, 
to  get  rid  of  the  scales  which  cover  me ;  and  by 
brandy  and  water,  taken  internally,  to  drive  off 
a  certain  fishy  feeling  which  seems  to  pervade 
my  whole  system.  Having  partially  accomplished 
these  two  objects,  I  hire  a  gig»  and  am  rolled 
rapidly  away  from  the  town  of  St.  Ives. 

i  intend  procuring  a  little  barrel  of  fermade%^ 
for  my  own  eating.  As  I  take  my  couple  for 
breakfast,  or  my  single  one,  now  and  then,  for 
tea,  and  ask  Betty  the  cook  how  many  are  left, 
I  fancy  it  will  seem  strange  to  me  that  I  have 
ever  beheld  such  vast  multitudes  at  once  as  I 
have  seen  this  day. 
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At  a  period  when  the  most  formidable  naval 
armaments  ever  sent  forth  by  England  and  Franco 
have  left  the  ports  of  both  countries  in  order  to 
defend  the  Ottoman  Empire  against  the  aggressions 
of  Russia,  it  will  not  fail  to  be  instructive  if  we 
ascertain  the  actual  state  of  the  provinces,  the  races, 
the  religions,  the  government,  the  military  affairs, 
and  the  social  condition  of  the  empire  of  the  Sultan. 
The  government  itself  has,  ever  since  the  days  of 
the  first  Kaliph,  united  in  its  administration  a 
military,  civil,  and  religious  absolutism.  Reli- 
gion, in  fact,  enforced  by  military  authority,  may 
be  considered  the  great  element  and  feature  of  the 
Turkish  administration.  That  religion  originated 
in  Arabia,  a  countiy  of  the  present  condition  of 
which  less  is  known  than  of  the  interior  of  China, 
although  it  occupies  an  area  of  the  earth's  surface 
as  extensive  as  all  Germany,  Austria,  and  Turkey 
in  Europe.  The  Arabs,  little  as  we  know  of 
them,  are  remarkable  in  history  for  their  origin, 
language,  fables,  poetry,  traditions,  and  warlike 
deeds.     Instead  of  being  ashamed  of  their  descent 


from  Ishmael,  they  felt  proud  of  an  origin  which, 
as  they  considered,  conveyed  to  them  the  right  to 
rob  all  other  peoples.  The  original  Kaaba,  or 
Temple,  at  Mecca,  was  of  far  greater  antiquity 
than  the  promulgation  of  Christianity.  The  Arabs 
circumcised  their  children,  and  have  continued 
the  practice  after  they  changed  their  faith.  As 
Pagans,  their  ancient  religion  was  marked  by  the 
most  revolting  barbarities,  such  as  the  offering  up 
of  human  sacrifices ;  but  this  sanguinary  charac- 
teristic of  their  religion  became  moderated  by 
their  intercourse  and  trade  with  other  nations  and 
races.  They  practised  toleration  towards  thoso 
professing  different  creeds ;  and  so  far  from 
persecuting  the  Jews,  an  amalgamation  took  place 
in  the  Hebrew  and  Pagan  rites,  which  became  an 
embodiment  in  their  common  traditions. 

Some  of  the  maxims  of  Mohammed  are  beau- 
tiful, and  inculcate  the  virtues  of  hospitalit}-, 
truth,  and  fidelity.  But  prior  to  the  advent  of 
Mohammed,  many  of  the  Arabs  believed  in  Chris- 
tianity, and  most  of  th^  rational  Arabs  of  tht! 
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Kaaba  regarded  the  Jews  as  the  people  who  were 
spoken  of  in  **  the  Book,"  or  the  Old  Testament, 
wliicli  had  been  translated  into  Arabic  about  the 
middle  of  tho  sixth  century.  The  simple  morals 
and  pure  doctrines  of  Christianity  appeared  to 
have  been,  at  the  same  time,  mixed  up  with 
Judaism  and  idolatry,  and  in  this  form  became 
the  religion  of  millions. 

The  trade  between  India,  Persia,  tho  Levant, 
and  Egypt  was  conducted  by  caravans,  and  at 
this  early  period  the  Arabs  appear  to  have  carried 
on  an  extensive  commerce  with  the  countries  of 
tho  Mediterranean.  Inafflnuch  as  the  buying 
and  selling  of  goods  requires  a  knowledge  on 
tlie  part  of  the  merchant  of  the  peculiar  wants 
and  circumstances  of  the  countries  with  whom  he 
trades,  the  Arabs,  like  the  merchants  afterwards 
of  the  Hanseatic  League  in  Europe,  were  far  in 
advance  of  other  countries  in  the  paths  of  civilis- 
ation. The  Arabs  did  not  persecute  strangers 
for  any  difference  of  religious  opinions,  and  in 
this  respect  their  early  history  affords  a  favourable 
contrast  to  that  of  tlie  Churches  of  Rome  and  of 
Byzantium  and  Asia  Minor. 

The  son  of  Abdallah,  who  was  destined  to 
effect  such  wonderful  changes  in  tho  faiths  of 
Oriental  and  African  nations,  was  born  in  the 
year  607  of  the  Christian  era.  He  had  often 
travelled  to  the  fairs  of  Damascus,  and  had  studied 
the  Hebrew  and  Christian  religions.  He  traced 
the  progress  of  Christianity  from  a  primitive  and 
virtuous  simplicity  to  the  period  when  it  became 
corrupted  by  luxury  and  wealth.  By  observation 
and  reflection  he  perfectly  understood  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Arabians,  and  from  their  ignorance  and 
credulity,  and  by  exciting  their  enthusiasm,  he 
soon  succeeded  with  amazing  rapidity  in  convert- 
ing them  to  a  new  religion.  By  his  manly  ap- 
pearance and  fascinating  address  he  first  acquired 
the  confidence  and  then  the  affection  of  the  people. 
In  that  epoch  all  contemporary  authorities  show 
that  the  Arabs  were  a  more  civilised  and  polite 
people  than  the  Jews,  whose  exclusive  manners 
and  religion  prevented  them  from  participating  in 
the  progress  of  civilisation. 

The  faith  of  Mohammed  inculcated  the  one 
p^reat  and  eternal  truth,  that  there  is  only  one 
God.  But  this  was  no  new  doctrine;  it  had 
already  been  the  creed  of  the  Jews,  and  even  of 
the  Ishmaelites.  Its  acceptation  was  by  divine 
command  binding  on  tho  former ;  but  the  Arabs 
of  the  Kaab,  who  were  excluded  from  the  temple, 
and  from  the  promises  of  the  chosen  people, 
declined  to  avow  their  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  a 
])cople  whom  they  hated.  They,  instead,  relapsed 
into  Pantheism.  Mohammed,  on  the  contrary, 
based  the  religion  designated  Islamism,  on  a 
sublime  truth  that  ''there  is  but  one  God,"  but 
he  committed  the  daring  fraud  of  adding  that 
"Mohammed  is  His  Prophet."  Tho  period  at 
which  he  came  forth  was  eminently  favourable 
lor  the  propagation  of  his  doctrines.  Six  centuries 
had  nearly  elapsed  since  the  advent  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  church  had  been  divided  and 
corrupted  by  the  ambition  of  priests  and  sects — 
by  tho  lust  for  power  and  riches.     New  deities 


had  been  introduced  under  tho  hypocritical  dis- 
guise of  saints,  and  cruel  persecutions  were 
practised  towards  the  Jews,  and  those  whom  the 
bishops  considered  heretical  Christian  sects.  The 
patriarchs  had  become  rich  by  the  produce  of 
robberies  from  the  Jews,  and  extortions  from  tho 
superstitious. 

Mohammed,  in  promulgating  his  doctrines,  paid 
great  deference  to  the  precepts  of  Moses,  and  tho 
morality  of  Jesus.  It  will  ever  remain  diffictdt 
to  determine  whether  he  was  an  impostor  or  an 
enthusiast.  There  is  no  doubt  of  his  firm  belief 
in  the  doctrine  that  there  is  but  one  God,  and 
that  he  entertained  a  vehement  feeling  against 
the  worship  of  idols.  The  religion  which  ho 
proclaimed  was,  during  a  short  period  of  the 
world's  history,  extended  more  rapidly  than  any 
other  faith,  and  it  still  continues  to  intiuence  tho 
morals,  policy,  industry,  arts,  social  manners,  and 
government,  not  only  of  Arabia,  but  of  all  Xorth 
Africa,  and  eastward  to  Beloochistan,  Affghan- 
istan,  over  a  great  portion  of  British  India,  and 
of  all  Asia  Minor,  and  Turkey  in  Europe. 

The  Turks,  on  conquering  the  countries  sub- 
dued by  the  Saracens,  embraced  Islamism.  Even 
before  the  fall  of  Constantinople  they  became 
formidable  to  some  European  powers,  and  their 
wars  with  the  Austrians  are  among  the  most 
ferocious  and  bloody  of  those  recorded  in  history. 

But  the  military  power  of  the  Turks  and  the 
terror  in  which  they  held  European  nations,  be- 
gan to  decline,  from  the  day  that  Kara  Mustapha 
was  defeated  with  almost  unexampled  slaughter 
by  John  Sobieski,  under  the  walls  of  Vienna. 

With  these  preliminary  observations  let  us  now 
briefly  survey  the  countries  which  arc  still  com- 
prised in  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

Those  regions*  are  bounded  by  the  Adriatic, 
the  Mediterranean,  the  lied  Sea, — and  on  the 
east  by  the  Persian  Gulf,  by  the  Austrian  and 
Russian  dominions,  by  Circassia  and  Persia. 

In  Europe  under  the  general  name  of  Roumelia, 
the  Turkish  temtories,  exclusive  of  the  Danubian 
Principalities  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  are  di- 
vided into  twelve  general  governments: — These 
are  Tscherman,  or  Thrace;  Silistria;  Widdinj  Nis- 
sa,  comprising  Bulgaria,  or  ancient  Moetia;  Yania, 
or  ancient  Epims;  Salonak,  which  comprises 
ancient  Macedonia  and  Salonica ;  Uskup,  or  Al- 
bania ;  Bosnia,  which  comprises  ancient  Bosnia, 
a  portion  of  Croatia,  and  the  Herzegovina ;  Bel- 
grade, which  comprises  a  city  and  five  other  for- 
tresses in  Servia ;  Djizair,  which  comprises  the 
Ottoman  islands  of  the  Archipelago  and  Levant  j 
and  lastly,  the  island  of  Candia  or  Crete. 

Turkey  in  Asia  is  divided  into  eight  govern- 
ments. The  principal  or  greatest  is  that  of  Asia 
Minor,  or  Anatolia,  which  includes  Khuadavend- 
guiar,  Kastamani,  Idin,  Karaman,  Idana,  and 
Trebizond;  besides  Turkish  Armenia,  and  Kur- 
distan, extending  to  the  frontiers  of  Persia.  Tho 
Turks  have  only  exercised  over  the  Kurds  a 
nominal  authority.  They  are  a  brave,  nomade, 
and  warlike  race,  and  are  now  inspired  with  fiery 
enthusiasm  against  the  Russians.  Syria,  called 
Cham  by  tho  Turks,  extends  from  the  !Mcditcr- 
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ranoan  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  is  divided  into 
five  governments,  including  Aleppo,  Sida,  Cham, 
or  Syria  Proper,  Mosul,  and  Arabia.  The  Vice- 
royalty  of  Egypt,  and  the  ancient  Regency  of 
Tripoli  and  Tunis,  may  be  considered  as  merely 
tributary  to  the  Porte. 

The  population  of  the  Empire  is  stated,  accord- 
ing to  recent  accounts  or  estimates,  at  35,350,000, 
exclusive  of  the  Kurds  and  the  nomade  races  of 
Arabia.  15,500,000  are  allotted  to  European 
Turkey,  16,000,000  to  Asia  Minor,  and  3,800,000 
to  Egypt,  Tripoli,  and  Tunis.  Of  the  15,500,000 
TurMsh  subjects  in  Europe  the  Ottomans  or 
Mussulmans  proper  only  number  2,100,000,  the 
Greeks  1,000,000,  Sclaves  6,200,000,  Bomans 
4,000,000,  Albanians  1,500,000,  Gypsies,  or 
Tsigens  214,000,  Armenians  400,000,  Tartars 
16,000.  In  Asia  the  number  of  Ottomans  is 
stated  at  10,700,000,  and  Arabs  at  900,000.  The 
other  races  are  Armenians  2,000,000,  Kurds 
1,000,000,  Syrians  and  Chaldeans  235,000,  Jews 
8,000,  Turcomans  85,000,  Druses  30,000,  Tar- 
tars 20,000. 

In  Egypt,  Tripoli,  and  Tunis,  the  populations 
are  set  down  as,  Arabs  3,800,000;  so  that  of 
35,350,000,  the  number  of  Ottomans  amounts 
to  12,800,000,  and  of  Arabs  to  4,700,000,  or 
17,500,000,  or  about  half  of  the  total  population 
of  the  Turkish  Empire. 

But  this  number  is  increased  by  adding  those 
who  are  not  considered  as  Ottomans,  but  who 
are  Islamites,  and  who  in  Europe  make  all 
Islamites  amount  to  4,550,000,  in  Asia  to 
12,630,000,  in  Africa  to  3,800,000,  making  a 
total  of  21,000,000  Islamites. 

In  Europe  the  number  professing  the  Greek 
religion  amounts  to  about  10,000,000,  Koman 
Catholics  640,000,  and  Jews  70,000.  The  whole 
Turkish  Empire  therefore  contains  in  round 
numbers  21,000,000  of  Islamites,  13,000,000  pro- 
fessing the  G^reek  religion,  900,000  Catholics, 
150,000  Jews,  and  300,000  divers  sects. 

The  population  of  Constantinople,  by  an  ac- 
count published  in  1844,  consisted  of  891,000 
inhabitants,  including  25,000  not  subjects  of  the 
Porte.  Of  the  total  number,  475,000  were  Is- 
lamites, 222,000  Armenians,  132,000  Greeks, 
and  37,000  Jews. 

"We  will  now  briefly  sketch,  according  to  of- 
ficial and  other  reliable  authorities,  the  forms  and 
divisions  of  the  Government  of  the  Turkish  Umpire. 

Although  the  Ottoman  government  still  retains 
the  spirit,  many  of  the  principles,  and  most  of 
the  laws  which  have  been  instituted  by  differ- 
ent Sovereigns,  since  the  time  of  Mohammed, 
and  the  first  Kaliph,  yet  the  government  has 
been  reconstructed,  to  a  great  degree,,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  new  institutions  by  the  late  Sultan 
Mahmoud,  and  especially  since  the  enforcement 
of  the  Tanzimat,*  or  organizations  promulgated 
by  the  celebrated  Khatti-shenff  of  Gulkhan^,  on 
the  3rd  of  Kovember,  1839.  This  was  a  cele- 
brated day  in  the  history  of  the  regeneration,  or 


rather,  of  the  reforms  of  the  civil,  political,  and 
military  administration  of  the  Empire  of  the 
Sultan. 

It  was  on  that  day  that  there  assembled  at 
the  imperial  palace  of  Top-Kapou,  in  the  plain 
Gulkhan^  *  (Home  of  Iloses),  the  young  Sultan, 
Abdul  Medjid,  with  all  his  court,  the  Ulemas,  the 
chief  civil  and  military  functionaries,  the  heads  of 
offices,  representatives  of  foreign  friendly  Courts, 
the  Scheiks,  Khatibs,  and  Imaums  of  all  ranks,  and 
of  all  hierarchies,  the  Patriarchs  of  the  Greek, 
and  of  the  Armenian  Catholics,  and  of  the 
Greek  Reformed  Churches,  the  Rabbi  of  the  Jews, 
and  all  the  heads  of  the  notable  corporations  of 
Constantinople. 

It  was  in  this  assembly  that  the  minister  for 
foreign  affairs,  the  distinguished  Reschid  Pacha, 
read  in  a  clear  loud  voice  the  Khatti-shcriff,  or 
charter,  which  set  forth  that  it  was  the  free  act 
of  the  Sultan,  for  the  benefit  and  happiness  of 
his  people. 

The  preamble  is  remarkable,  and  declares,  "All 
the  world,  it  is  said,  knows  that  in  the  first 
times  of  the  Ottoman  monarchy,  the  glorious 
precepts  of  the  Koran,  and  the  laws  of  the  em- 
pire have  ever  constituted  a  revered  code.  In 
consequence  the  Empire  grew  in  strength  and 
magnificence,  and  under  the  regular  observance 
of  which  aU  the  subjects  of  the  Sultan  have  at- 
tained prosperity  and  ease.  But  during  a  period 
of  Rye  hundred  and  fifty  years,  a  succession  of 
obstructive  accidents,  and  divers  other  causes, 
have  prevented  a  regular  conformity  to  the  saered 
code,  and  to  the  laws  and  regulations  flowing 
from  the  Koran.  Therefore  the  former  power 
and  prosperity  has  disappeared,  and  changed  into 
weakness  and  misery.  An  effect,  that  an  empii'o 
loses  all  stability  when  it  ceases  to  observe  and 
enforce  its  laws.  These  considerations  have 
unceasingly  been  present  to  our  mind ;  and  from 
the  day  of  our  accession  to  the  throne  we  have 
had  seriously  in  view  the  public  good,  the  ameli- 
oration and  the  rel ief  of  our  people .  Eor,  consider- 
ing the  geographical  positions  of  the  Ottoman 
provinces,  the  fertility  of  their  soils,  the  apti- 
tude and  intelligence  of  the  inhabitants,  we  are 
convinced  that  by  efficacious  means,  and  with 
the  succour  of  God,  we  may  re-establish  the 
former  strength,  prosperity,  and  happiness  of  our 
people.  Therefore,  with  full  confidence  in  the 
most  High,  and  supported  by  the  intercession  of  our 
prophet,  wo  have  judged  that  by  the  institution 
of  new  instructions  we  will  extend  to  the  pro- 
vinces which  compose  the  Ottoman  empire  the 
happy  benefits  of  a  good  administration." 

The  new  institutions  contained  in  the  Charter 
of  Gulkhan6,  comprehended — 

1st.  The  necessary  and  efficient  guarantees  for 
assuring  to  all  the  subjects  of  the  empire,  Jfussul- 
mans  and  Rayahs,  perfect  security  as  to  their  lives, 
their  honour,  and  their  property. 

2nd.  A  regular  system  of  assessing  and  levying 
taxes. 


♦  Tanzimfit,  plural  of  the    Arabic  word   Tanzim,    or 

orj^anizatiou. 


•  Giilkhane,  literally  the  House  or  Hom^  of  Rose^,  ffoici 
(iul,  liose^  and  Kharu'*,  Hoi'<i\ 
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3rd.  A  regular  mode  of  levying  troops,  and 
fixing  the  term  of  their  service. 

The  Sultan,  on  promulgating  this  Charter,  en- 
gaged on  oath  scrupulously  to  observe  all  that 
its  provisions  set  forth :  the  original  being  de- 
posited in  the  same  chamber  with  the  mantle  of 
the  Prophet. 

The  new  Tanzimat,  or  organization,  of  the  laws 
is  strictly  based  on  this  charter,  and  is  divided 
into  four  parts  : — 

Ist.  The  government,  or  councils  of  the  Otto- 
man empire,  Medjalivi  devUti  aliie, 

2nd.  The  administrative  division  of  the  empire, 
Zabthiie  ve  maliie  meemourUri. 

3rd.  Judicial  affairs,  Umlik, 

4th.  Military  question,  8eifii$ 

The  form  of  Ottoman  Oovemment  is  in  itself 
undeniably  absolute,  but  tempered  at  least,  for 
some  time  past,  by  ilie  circumstemces  of  the  age, 
by  commercial  intercourse,  by  the  general  influ- 
ence of  the  progress  of  European  civilization, 
to  a  great  degree  by  the  new  org^ization  or 
tansdmat  of  the  Empire,  and  also  by  the  public 
sentiments  of  right  and  wrong  entertained  by 
the  people,  and  by  the  action  and  power  of  the 
supreme  passions  of  human  nature — fear  and 
hope. 

Formerly  it  was  said  of  the  Ottoman  Govern- 
ment, C^eet  un  despotisme  moderS  par  Vaaeasnnat — 
A  despotism  tempered  by  assassinaium.  TVe  trust 
and  believe  that  this  once  frequent  atrocity  has 
vanished  for  ever. 

"We  will  now  briefly  analyze  the  organization  of 
the  Ottoman  Government  and  its  administrations. 

1. — Of  the  Emperor,  whom  we  usually,  but 
erroneously,  designate  the  Sultan.  The  Ottoman 
title  of  the  Emperor  is  PadUluih,  formed  of 
t^Q  Persian  nouns,  Pad,  protector ^  and  Shahf 
Icing,  Padiehah  was  until  the  reign  of  Francis 
the  First  of  France,  the  title  exclusively  given  by 
the  Orientals  to  the  Ottoman  Sovereigns.  Francis 
the  First  was  the  first  and  for  a  long  time  the  only 
Christian  monarch  whom  the  Turks  condescended 
to  address  as  Padishah.  The  Emperor  of  Germany 
they  addressed  as  NemtcM  Tehasari,  or  Cajsars  of 
Germany.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  they  called 
3fo8kov,  or  Moakoff'Tchar if  and  afterwards  i2ot«i(x- 
Tcliari.  It  was  by  the  treaty  of  Kainargi  that 
the  Sovereign  of  Bussia,  Katharine,  was  first 
styled  Padishahi,  and  Napoleon  was  addressed  in 
1805,  by  the  Porte,  Imperathor  v^  Padishah, 
At  present  all  friendly  Sovereigns  are  styled 
Padishah.  * 

The  title  of  Sultan,  which  means  literally 
Prince,  was  first  assumed  A.  D.  1299  (699  of  the 
Hegira),  by  Osman  1st,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Seldchukian  Padishah,  or  Emperor  Allaeddin. — 
It  is  from  this  event  that  we  may  date  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Ottoman,  or  rather  Osman  Empire. 
The  title  of  Sultan  is  also  given  to  the  children, 
brothers,  and  sisters  of  the  Padishah.  With  males 
it  precedes  the  name,  as  Sultan- Mdhmoud,  Sultan- 
Mehemet.  It  follows  the  names  of  females,  as 
Esma  Sultan,  Valide  Sultan,  the  Sultana  Mother. 


•  Seo  "Dictionairo  de  Bianchi.' 


The  Tartar  title,  Khan,  is  equivalent  to  high 
and  powerful  Lord.  The  Ottoman  Emperors  also 
add  Khan  to  their  other  titles.  The  invcstitiiro 
of  the  sword,  or  the  ceremony  of  the  Taklide-Seify 
is  celebrated  on  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  after  the 
accession  of  the  Emperor,  in  the  Mosque  of  the 
tomb  of  Eyoub,  a  venerated  disciple  of  Mohammed. 
The  great  dignitaries  of  the  Empire  are  then 
present,  and  the  sword  is  girt  on  the  Emperor 
by  the  Sheik  of  the  dervishes,  Mevlhi. 

The  Emperor  is  the  representative  and  de- 
positary of  the  laws,  and  he  is  the  supreme  execu- 
tive authority.  He  may,  to  a  certain  extent, 
modify  the  laws,  but  he  cannot  alone  change 
their  fundamental  principles  or  character. 

His  decrees  are  called  Khatti-sherif  (illastrious 
writing),  or  Khatti-humaiotm  ^august  writing), 
or  simply  Khat,  meaning  a  writing  par  exeeUenee, 
as  the  minute  or  Khat,  deposited  in  the  proper 
record  ofSLce,  has,  besides  his  signature  ftoughraj, 
a  line  at  least  in  the  Padishah's  handwriting,  as, 
for  example,  Mimdjehinj  amel  dlouna  (so  let  it  be 
done^.  Khatti-sherif,  and  Khat,  are  in  usage 
apphed  to  any  paper  or  letter  signed  by  f£c 
Padishah. 

His  authority,  whether  executive  or  legislative, 
is  administered  directiy  or  intermediately  by 
two  government  personages.  The  first  is  the 
Sadri-atam,  or  Grand  Yezir,  the  second  is  the 
Sheik'td-Islam,  or  Mufti. 

The  first  was  instituted  as  early  as  A.  D.  750, 
or  132  of  the  Hegira,  by  the  first  Kaliph  of  the 
Ahhasside  dynasty.  The  Grand  Yezir,  as  his 
Arabic  title,  Sadri-azam,  implies,  is  the  supreme 
chief  of  the  administration ;  all  the  other  minis- 
ters being  dependent  on  him.  Nothing  can  be 
presented  to  the  Sultan  but  through  him,  nor 
any  deed  ordered  to  be  executed  propria  motu 
but  through  him  intermediately.  He  presides 
in  the  Privy  Council,  appoints  to  most  offices, 
commands  the  army  in  his  proper  person,  or  by 
his  lieutenants;  but  all  his  powers  are  in  the 
name  and  authority  of  the  Sultan,  by  virtue  of 
a  special  Khatti-sherif.*  The  Sultan  may,  and 
"often  does,  deprive  him  instantly  of  all  his  power 
and  dignities. 

The  Sheik-iil'Islam,  or  Mufti,  is  generally  con- 
sidered by  Christians  to  hold  the  same  powers  in 
spiritual  affairs  as  the  Grand  Yezir  does  in  the 
political  and  military  administration,  and  th;it 
he  is  the  representative  of  the  Sultan  as  the 
legitimate  and  hereditary  Kaliph  of  Islamism. 
But  the  spiritual  power,  as  arrogated,  exercised, 
and  understood  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  does  not 
exist  in  the  religion  and  hierarchy  of  the  Koran. 

The  real  function  of  the  Sheik-ul-Islam  is 
the  interpretation  of  the  laws  of  the  Koran,  as 
chief  of  the  Ulema,  or  corps,  which  embody  both 
religious  and  judicial  services  in  their  ftinctions ; 
yet  as  head  of  this  corps  he  is  himself,  with  rare 
exceptions,  neither  priest  nor  magistrate.  Ho 
is  keeper  of  the  seal ;  he  is  also  head  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  of  the  public  schools.  To  validate 
imperial  decrees,   his  signature,  or   Fetva,  has 


•  See  "  Dictiouaire  do  Bianclii,"  and  oUicr  autliorilies. 
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always  been  considered  indispensable.  But  for 
some  time  past  this  Fetva,  once  so  formidable,  has 
become  a  mere  judicial  formality.  But  during 
the  last  reign  the  Mu/it,  being  a  bigot,  refused  to  sign 
(xFetva,  and  was  dinmissed  by  the  Sultan.  The  Mt^ii 
is  addressed  as  his  highnesS;  and  ranks  in  the 
liicrarchy  with  the  Grand  Vezir,  who  pays  him  a 
public  visit  annually  in  the  month  of  liamazan. 

The  Ministry,  or  Privy  Council  fMedfltci-khassJ 
consists  of  members  bearing  the  rank  of  Mmhirs, 
or  councillors  of  the  Sovereign.  They  are  the 
Grand  Vezir;  the  Sheik-ul-Islam ;  the  Seraskier, 
or  Minister  of  War ;  the  Capitan  Pasha,  or  Minis- 
ter of  Marine;  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Ordnance, 
who  is  also  Governor  of  all  the  fortified  places 
of  the  Empire  ;  the  Mustechar,  or  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  who  is  also  Chief  Councillor  to  the 
Grand  Vezir.  This  Ministry  was  formerly  govern- 
ed by  a  Kiaya  Bey,  or  Chief  Bey,  a  title  extin- 
guished by  the  late  Sultan  Mahmoud,  and  replaced 
by  the  present  as  the  Oumouri  Milkiie  Naziri,  or 
Director  of  the  Affairs  of  the  Interior. 

The  functions  of  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
(Oumouri  Eharidjie  Naziri),  or  Director  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  were  formerly  administered  by  the  Rek, 
or  Chief  Effendi,  as  Chancellor  of  State,  but  the 
office  was  abolished  by  the  late  Sultan,  who  ap- 
pointed a  special  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
Then  followed  the  Ministers  of  Commerce  and 
Public  Works,  Finance,  and  of  Police,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  of  State,  the  Intendant 
General  of  the  Mint,  and  the  Intendant  General 
of  the  Vaeoufs,  or  lands  and  property  belonging 
to  Mosques  and  religious  foundations,  said  to 
comprise  one-third  of  the  whole  lands  of  Turkey. 

This  Cabinet  or  Council  is  styled  the  Divan, 
or  Sublime  Porte,  much  in  the  sense  that  we  say 
the  British  Ministr)',  the  Cabinet  of  St.  James's, 
and  the  Cabinet  of  the  Tuilcries.  The  Sublime 
Porte,  the  Pasha-kapouci,  or  Porte  of  the  Pasha, 
is  properly  speaking  the  palace  or  residence  of 
the  Ghpand  Vezir,  where  he  holds  his  great  Chan- 
cery of  State.  But  when  the  Grand  Vezir  is 
disgraced  or  displaced,  the  Sultan  is  always  sup- 
posed to  reside  within  this  palace. 

The  Privy  Council,  or  Cabinet,  meets  ordinarily 
under  the  presidence  of  the  Grand  Vezir  twice 
a  week,  and  deliberates  on  all  such  public  ques- 
tions as  require  the  attention  of  the  Government. 
The  Grand  Vezir  and  the  principal  Ministers  meet 
also  in  a  secret  Council,  when  grave  questions  of 
State  require  urgent  consideration. 

Besides  the  great  Council  or  Cabinet,  there  are 
also  Imperial  Councils  attached  to  each  Minis- 
terial section,  with  the  exception  of  the  Foreign 
department.  The  first  of  these  is  the  Council  of 
State  and  Justice  fMedjlici  valai  ahkiami  adliikj. 
This  Council  was  instituted  in  1840,  and  is  com- 
posed of  a  President,  who  is  a  Cabinet  Minister, 
nine  Councillors,  and  two  Secretaries.  Its  attri- 
butions comprise  the  preparation  of  laws,  which 
are  to  bo  promulgated  by  ordonnances,  as  that 
for  example  of  the  new  organization,  or  tanzimat, 
resulting  from  the  Khatti-sherif  of  Gtdkhan^,  in 
1839.  It  also  exercises  many  other  functions 
respecting  the  interior  legislation  and  adminis- 


tration ;  draws  up  instructions  for  provincial 
Governors ;  and,  as  a  court  of  justice,  takes  cog- 
nizance of  all  crimes  against  the  State,  and  revises 
all  judgments  when  appealed  to  in  criminal  mat- 
ters. On  the  first  day  of  each  year  the  Sultan  re- 
pairs alone  or  publicly  to  the  Council  of  State  and 
Justice,  and  citer  hearing  a  report  of  the  trans- 
actions of  the  Council  during  the  past  year,  and 
the  actual  state  of  affairs  appertaining  to  its  juris- 
diction, he  calls  the  attention  of  the  Councillors 
to  the  subject  to  be  submitted  to  their  considera- 
tion for  the  ensuing  year,  and  concludes  either 
by  his  praise  or  disapprobation  of  their  past 
conduct.  This  discourse  is  considered  much  in 
the  sense  of  a  speech  from  the  throne  to  the 
legislatures  of  constitutional  states. 

2. — The  Council  of  Public  Instruction  fMedjlici 
me^arifi  OumouniieJ,  consists  of  a  President, 
eight  Councillors,  and  two  Secretaries. 

3. — The  superior  Council  of  War  (Bern  tckourai 
asherij,  consists  of  a  President  and  fourteen 
Councillors,  with  Secretaries  &c. ;  for  organizing 
and  administering  all  matters  connected  with  the 
army,  war,  &c. 

4.-r-The  Council  of  the  Intendance  of  Artillery 
fMedjlici  top-khank  amir^ij,  consists  of  a  Presi- 
dent and  six  Councillors. 

5. — ^Tho  Council  of  Marine,  or  Admiralty 
fMedjlici  Bahriie)  is  composed  of  a  President  and 
seven  Councillors. 

6. — The  Court  of  Accounts  fMedjlici  MaliihJ 
consists  of  a  President  and  eleven  Councillors. 

7.— The  Council  of  Public  Works  fMedjlici 
NaJU)  is  composed  of  the  Minister  of  Commerce 
as  President,  and  six  Councillors. 

8. — The  Council  of  Mines  fMedjlici  nxe^adin) 
consists  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  President, 
and  five  members. 

9. — The  Council  of  Police  fMedjlici  mbthyh) 
consists  of  the  under  Director  of  Police,  President, 
and  twelve  Members. 

10. — The  Council  of  Military  Fabrics  fMedjlici 
^ymatali  harhiiej  recently  instituted,  consists  of 
four  Members  only,  presided  over  by  a  General 
of  Division. 

Besides  the  foregoing  Councils,  for  aiding  the 
several  departments  of  the  Government,  there  is  the 
important  department  of  the  Chanceet  of  State, 
which  together  with  the  financial  administration 
of  the  Empire,  and  the  judicial  and  military  ad- 
ministrations, we  must  reserve  for  our  next 
number.  They  bear  so  especially  on  the  present 
condition  and  progress  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
and  are  so  imperfectly  understood  by  the  British 
public,  that  we  may  usefully  devote  another  article 
to  those  great  divisions  of  the  Turkish  Government, 

We  have,  in  conjunction  with  France,  com- 
menced a  war  against  a  barbarous  empire  of  many 
nations,  in  defence  of,  not  the  Islamic  religion, 
but  the  Ottoman  territories.  We  are  waging  a 
war  against  the  great  enemy  of  all  civil  and 
political  liberty — of  all  religious  and  nforal  free- 
dom. It  is  a  war  against  a  country  and  a  people 
diflScult,  beyond  any  certain  estimate,  as  to  our 
power  of  reaching  and  subduing  their  vital 
strength.      Shallow  waters,  visible  and  sunken 
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rocks,  morasses,  forests,  and  deserts,  are  the 
natural  defences  of  their  borders.  We  may  drive 
them  out  of  the  Turkish  dominions,  but  we  can- 
not well  follow  and  destroy  them  within  their 
own  wild  and  watery  regions.  We,  in  fact,  have 
entered  upon  a  war,  the  duration,  the  success,  the 
casualties,  and  expenses  of  which  cannot  be  com- 
prehended.    It  may  involve  all  Europe,  all  the 


world,  in  a  century  of  stiife  and  in  torrents  of 
bloodshed.  Therefore  we  cannot  be  too  well 
informed  as  to  the  condition,  morals,  religion, 
resources,  and  people  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
and  of  the  justice  of  the  awful  responsibilities 
undertaken  by  England  and  by  France. 

J.  M.  G. 
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CHAPTER  Xni. 

Lawson  occupied  a  second  floor  in  an  old  house 
in  Orange  Court,  a  secluded,  grass-sprinkled  area 
lying  out  of  the  way  of  all  the  world,  in  a  spot 
that  was  no  thoroughfare,  but  was  approached  by 
a  narrow  passage  leading  from  the  north-eastern 
comer  of  the  Orange  Grove.  The  river  tumbling 
noisily  over  the  long  weirs  far  beneath  his  window, 
and  hissing  and  spluttering  among  the  wheels  of 
the  com-miU  on  the  opposite  bank,  discoursed 
day  and  night  a  species  of  eloquent  music  which 
lulled  the  poor  artist  into  many  a  pleasing  reverie 
when  he  chose  to  listen  to  it,  but  which  also, 
from  long  familiarity  with  its  never-ceasing  voices, 
he  could  dismiss  from  his  entire  consciousness 
whenever  the  business  of  the  moment  demanded 
his  serious  attention.  His  largo  room  is  divided 
into  two  unequal  portions  by  a  screen,  which 
reaches  to  the  ceiling,  upon  which  are  hanging 
a  collection  of  unframcd  and  for  the  most  part 
unfinished  portraits  of  the  faces  best  known  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Bath.  There  is  the  town-crier 
with  his  bell,  and  John  Kitson,  Esq.,  the  wor- 
shipful mayor ;  and  Gregory  the  thief- taker, 
cheek  by  jowl  with  the  Reverend  Mr.  Jay ;  there 
is  old  Spraggs,  the  dropsical  billiard-marker,  face 
to  face  with  Captain  Dobbin  ;  and  Nancy  !Norton, 
the  handsome  Cyprian,  neck  and  neck  with  the 

voluptuous  Madame  W ,  who,  by  courtesy  at 

least,  is  nothing  of  the  kind ;  and  there  is  a  whole 
regiment  of  tradesmen,  well  known  to  whomso- 
ever has  money  to  spend,  besides  a  good  sprinkling 
of  beaux  in  wrinkles  and  auburn  brutuses,  looking 
like  a  selection  of  unnatural  phenomena. 

Benlazar,  who  is  as  vain  of  his  ugliness  as  ever 
was  Adonis  of  his  personal  graces,  is  come  this 
morning  to  sit  for  his  portrait,  having  been  seduced 
by  the  imposing  representations  of  Bagshawe  and 
his  Betsy  to  make  that  sacrifice  to  his  self-love. 
He  is  perched  upon  the  edge  of  a  red  plush- 
covered  chair  mounted  upon  a  platform — inserts 
the  tips  of  his  fat  fingers  between  the  button-holes 
of  his  waistcoat,  in  order  to  bring  into  prominent 
notice  the  diamonds  that  sparkle  above  his  greasy 
knuckles ;  and  grasping  the  arm  of  the  chair  with 
the  other  hand,  sits  in  that  position  with  his  fiery 
eye  fixed  upon  the  painter,     Lawson  has  no  great 


stomach  for  the  work,  but  it  is  an  easy  commission, 
one,  in  fact,  in  which  failure  is  impossible ;  and 
the  prospect  of  the  Jew's  guineas,  the  reward 
that  sweetens  labour,  urged  him  to  the  rapid  per- 
formance of  his  task. 

"May  I  shpeak  a  vord  vile  I'm  bein'  done, 
Mifitar  Vatsnum,  or  musht  I  old  my  chaw  like  a 
tum  prute  ?"  asked  the  usurer. 

"  0,  talk  as  much  as  you  like,"  said  Lawson; 
'*  only  talk  of  something  pleasant,  that  we  may 
get  an  agreeable  expression  in  the  features,  you 
know." 

"  Oh,  py  Gott,  no — ^I  don't  vant  noting  agreeaple 
apout  it.  Look  you,  Mistar  Yatsnum,  I  pay  you 
five  kinnish — it's  a  tefil  of  a  teal  of  mona  for  a 
picter — ^put  I  pay  you  five  kinnish  for  a  likenish ; 
and  shink  me,  as  Lord  Chuggle  shays,  if  there'll 
pe  anyting  agreeaple  apout  it  if  it's  like  me. 
Make  it  tam  ugly  if  you  like  in  de  face,  put 
baint  de  gold  to  glisten  and  dc  timonds  to  shparkle 
— datsh  de  agreeaple,  you  know." 

*  *  That's  extremely  modest  of  you ;  but  of  course 
it  must  be  as  you  wish." 

''Very  veil — now  I  sail  talk  of  someting. 
Vat  you  titik  of  dat  shentleman  de  oder  night  at 
Pagshawe's — dat  Mistar  Shidle  ?" 

"  He's  a  most  amusing  companion — ^he  is  really 
great  on  the  piano-forte ;  and  I  have  not  laughed 
so  much  for  months  as  I  did  at  lus  comiccd  incan- 
tation scene;  'twas  as  good  as  a  pantomime." 

"  Ha !  dere's  vere  it  ish ;  py  Gott,  I  tink  it  vas 
a  bantomime — ven  a  man  makes  all  de  vorld 
laugh,  vidout  laughing  himshelf,  mind  you,  I 
alvays  tink  he's  no  go.  He  come  last  night  to 
my  den,  and  vant  me  to  dishcount  a  pill,  put  I 
ave  not  pecn  able  to  find  de  mona,  pecaush  I  know 
too  mosh,  you  shee.  Ah,  py  Gott,  I  tum  de  fine 
fellow  inshide  outshide.  How  you  tink  I  know  ?  " 

"  lieally,  I  have  no  idea." 

"Ha,  ha — de  old  extortioner  know  de  vay  to 
go  to  vurk.  Yy,  you  shee,  I  ave  sospicion 
Mistar  Shidle  vould  come  to  me  for  de  cash — she 
I  pomp  de  leetle  gal  in  de  oder  room.  'Ma 
tear,'  1  say,  'you  sharming  clayver  vid  de 
moosic — ^you  ave  not  liv  long  in  Bat — vero  vas 
you  livin'  pefore r '  'At  Prighton,'  she  say. 
*  Ha,  at  Prighton — and  how  long  you  Hve  dei*©  ? '  I 
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ask — ^Only  seeks  montfi/  she  say.  *Ah,  ma 
lee  tic  tear/  I  say,  *  and  vere  did  you  live  pefore 
you  live  at  Prighton ? '  'Oh,  at  Scarbro'/  she 
say.  *  And  vere  pefore  dat  ? '  I  say — *  At  Ton- 
pridge/  she  tell  me — and  den  she  say,  de  leetle 
plockhead — *  0,  sir,  ve  nevar  live  long  anyveres ; 
ve  alvays  moves  to  some  oder  place  two  or  tree 
time  a  year.'  Ha,  py  Gott,  dat  vas  all  I  vant  to 
know.  If  de  fine  fcUow  vas  vort  de  powder  and 
shot,  my  two  poys,  Moshes  and  Ikey,  should 
noshe  out  his  track  and  puy  up  his  tebta — got 
dem  sheep  enough,  pet  a  kinnish — ^put  he  no  go, 
Mistar  Vatsnum,  you  may  debend.  I  shee  de 
tarn  rascal  at  de  tefil  pefore  I  dishcount ** 

(Here  the  door  of  the  room  flies  open  with  a 
crash,  and  Mr.  Christopher  Lick  Sidle,  arrayed 
in  a  morning  gown  of  braided  Bath  coating, 
hursts  into  the  room.) 

"  Ha  !  Mistar  Shidle,  dis  ish  von  plessair  into 
de  pargain,  vat  I  not  look  for.  Ve  vas  just 
talkin  apout  you — talk  of  de  tefil  you  know — and 
you  shomp  in  in  de  middle  of  de  spoesh.  Mistar 
Vatsnum  shay  you  great  man  vid  de  moosic,  and, 
py  Gott,  I  shay  de  shame.  Vat  now — ^you  come 
to  be  bainted,  like  me  ?" 

**  No,  confound  it,  no  " — said  Sidle — "  excuse 
me,  I  do  not  come  to  be  painted  like  you.  But, 
yet  I  have  a  little  affair  in  hand,  and  I  came  to 
carry  off  our  young  friend,  if  you  wiU  allow  it. 
When  I  make  up  my  mind  to  favour  posterity 
with  my  vera  effigies,  I  shall  have  great  pleasure 
in  calling  in  the  skill  of  Mr.  Lawson.  I  hope  I 
do  not  interrupt  your  labours — say  the  word,  and 
I'll  withdraw." 

Lawson,  who  never  kept  his  sitters  longer  than 
an  hour  at  a  time,  declared  that  he  had  nearly 
finished  the  first  colouring,  and  that  he  should  be 
at  Mr.  Sidle's  service  in  a  few  minutes.  Sidle 
glanced  round  at  the  portraits  on  the  screen, 
lounged  to  the  window,  and  amused  himself  by 
lookmg  out  upon  the  water — then  seizing  a 
bladder  of  asphaltum  which  lay  on  the  sill,  he 
quietly  squeezed  the  contents  into  the  pockets  of 
the  Jew's  great  coat,  which  that  worthy  had  de- 
posited upon  the  back  of  a  chair. 

The  Jew,  meanwhile,  shielded  from  the  view 
of  Sidle  by  the  broad  canvas,  in  the  centre  of 
which  his  hideous  physiognomy  was  struggling 
into  birth,  winked  grimacingly  at  Lawson,  and 
clearing  his  throat,  bawled  out,  as  though  he  had 
just  recalled  a  pleasant  remembrance,  "  By  Gott, 
Mistar  Shidle,  now  I  tink  of  it,  I  ave  ad  do  ples- 
sair to  shee  you  pefore.  You  most  pe  de  shame 
shentlemans  vat  I  sho  mosh  admire  at  Prighton 
last  Tshune,  at  de  Bavilion." 

**  You  pay  me  a  compliment  that  I  have  no 
claim  to,  Mr.  Benlazar,"  said  Sidle,  coming  for- 
ward with  the  coolest  self-possession.  **  I  have 
not  been  at  Brighton  these  seven  years.  It  is 
true  I  have,  or  had,  a  brother  living  there ;  but 
we  do  not  correspond,  and  whether  it  was  he 
whom  you  allude  to  I  cannot  say." 

"  Ha,  veil,  he's  tevilish  like  you,  den,  datsh  all 
I  can  say;  and  he  have  von  vile  and  leetell 
taughter,  joste  de  same  as  youshelf." 

"I  know  nothing    of  my  brother's  family," 


said   Sidle,   with  the  same  unembarrassed  air. 
*'  The  fellow  is  a  spendthrift,  and  we  never  meet." 

The  Jew  winked  again  with  wicked  glee  at 
Lawson,  as  Sidle  moved  away ;  and  then  putting 
on  his  coat  and  hat,  floundered  his  way  down  the 
dark  stairs,  giving  vent  to  an  occasional  impre- 
catory ejaculation  until  he  emerged  into  the  day- 
light of  the  court. 

"You  artists  pride  yourselves  upon  the  study 
of  beauty  and  truth,"  said  Sidle,  when  the  old 
fellow  was  out  of  hearing ;  "  you  must  have  en- 
joyed your  morning's  work  in  the  true  spirit  of 
your  profession." 

**  If  you  mean  that  my  present  subject  is  on 
ugly  scoundrel,"  said  Lawson,  "  I  am  very  much 
of  your  opinion ;  but  I  paint  for  bread,  and  I  can 
manage  to  boil  the  pot  with  Benlazar's  money  as 
woU  as  with  another's." 

There  was  a  cloud  on  Sidle's  face,  but  it  lasted 
for  a  few  moments  only.  '*  Confound  old  Money- 
bags," said  he,  "  the  sight  of  him  makes  mc  me- 
lancholy. But  to  the  devil  with  him!  Come 
along,  my  boy — I  want  you  at  my  house.  You 
need  not  trouble  to  bring  materials ;  I've  got  tho 
colours  all  ready.     "We'll  talk  as  we  go  along." 

Lawson  donned  his  coat,  locked  the  door  after 
him,  and  the  two  descended  the  stairs  and  walked 
together  towards  Gay  Street,  where  was  tho 
residence  of  Sidle.  This  fraternising  genius 
linked  the  artist's  arm  in  his  own;  and,  as  ho 
strode  away,  enlightened  him  on  the  subject  of 
his  present  mission.  *'  I've  sent  out  cards  for 
a  hop,  my  boy ;  the  fiddles  are  engaged  for  to- 
night. I've  hii'cd  Pickwick's  cook  to  manage  tho 
supper.  I've  got  the  carpets  up  from  the  draw- 
ing-room, and  I've  got  you  tight,  my  lad,  to  chalk 
the  floor.  The  colours  are  waiting.  Had  'em 
sent  from  "West's — greens,  whites,  reds,  yellows, 
blues,  and  browns,  fleshes  and  all.  You'll  meet 
the  whole  of  Bagshawe's  friends,  all  except  old 
Moneybags,  who,  rot  him,  refused  my  invitation. 
You  must  get  done  as  soon  as  you  can,  in  order 
to  run  home  again  in  time  to  dress.  Guests  ex- 
pected to  arrive  about  eight.  D — n  it,  we'll 
make  a  night  of  it." 

Arrived  at  the  house,  Lawson  found  the  long 
drawing-room  cleared  of  its  furniture,  the  folding- 
doors  taken  off  their  hinges  and  removed,  and  a 
rude  sketch,  in  charcoal,  of  Sidle's  design,  already 
traced  upon  the  bare  floor.  It  consisted  chiefly  of 
open  rustic  trellis- work,  loosely  spread  with  vine- 
leaves  and  tendrils,  among  which  various  figures 
were  to  be  seen  clambering  in  and  out,  or  lying 
half  covered  with  leaves,  according  in  design 
with  certain  practicid  notions  of  humour. 

"Now,"  says  he,  **  as  I  am  going  to  be  master 
of  the  ceremonies  myself,  I  shall  put  every  body 
where  I  choose.  Old  Thoroughbrass  I  shall  place 
here,  near  the  wine,  which  will  stand  in  that  re- 
cess. I  have  a  scheme  for  making  the  old  sinner 
drunk,  and  tJien,  perhaps,  we'll  get  him  to  dance. 
Dab  me  down  a  devil  just  under  his  nose ;  givo 
him  a  three-fold  chin,  and  a  couple  of  horns 
hang  a  bottle  of  brandy  over  one,  and  a  trussed 
fowl  on  tho  other — ^hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature 
you  know.     Sneaks,  the  Maw- worm,  comes  next, 
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Miere  you  will  chalk  out  an  old  hanidan  with 
i  ie  eye,  and  a  thousand  wrinkles,  each  a  foot 
d^.  n — make  her  single  ogle  blood-shot,  with  a 
delitl"»u8  leer— put  orange  blossoms  in  her  auburn 
wig,  an  J  £;ive  her  a  bare  bosom,  with  collar-bones 
as  sharp  a&  '^  hatchet,  and  let  a  couple  of  brown 
fangs  overlap  a  strip  of  livid  lip.  Hang  it !  how 
the  rascaVs  mouth  will  water  at  the  sight !  he'll 
think  himself  in  the  seventh  heaven.  Bagshawe 
comes  next,  we  must*nt  be  too  hard  upon  Bag- 
shawe— just  draw  the  head  of  Atlas,  looking 
desperately  anxious  and  crushed  into  his  shoulders 
beneath  the  weight  of  bottles  of  physic.  Here 
in  the  centre  1*11  have  the  two  lanky  Misses 
Darkins,  and  you  must  paint  me  a  group  of  fat 
little  Cupids,  all  wrong  side  upwards,  kicking 
among  the  leaves,  and  see  that  you  make  them 
ca^dbiles  ad  matrimaniam,  as  Bagshawe  would  say. 
Let's  see — the  doctor  is  always  particularly  at- 
tentive to  them — no  doubt  he  physics  their  school 
at  so  much  a  quarter, — glauber-salts  round — he 
shall  be  the  next ;  give  lum  a  death's-head  and 
marrow-bones  for  a  rw-d-m." 

In  this  way  Sidle  ran  on,  giving  directions  for 
a  design  to  suit  the  whole  of  the  expected  party. 
Lawson,  seizing  the  biiish,  and  impelled  by  a 
sudden  whim,  dashed  off  devils,  cupids,  and 
green  leaves  with  such  rapidity  and  feUcity  as 
quite  charmed  his  entertainer,  who  himself  as- 
sisted at  the  business  with  no  despicable  skill. 
The  work  was  going  on  con  fwrore  in  a  style  that 
promised  speedy  completion,  when  a  loud  single 
dab  was  heard  at  the  street  door.  Sidle,  who  was 
seated  on  the  ground  like  a  Turk,  and  twisting 
a  few  vine  tendrils  round  the  devil's  horns,  started 
to  his  feet  and  ran  to  the  stair-head. 

"  Who  is  there,  Mary  ?" 

"  Only  the  poulterer's  man  with  the  fowls,  sir." 

'*Only  the  devil! — show  him  up  to  me,  and 
let  me  see  what  he  has  brought — Only  the  poulte- 
rer's man !  when  I  stake  my  character  on  my 
supper — to  be  sure,  what  fools  women  are !" 

The  man  stumped  up  stairs  with  his  tray,  and, 
at  a  sign  from  the  host,  deposited  it  on  the  floor. 
Sidle  stuck  his  hands  beneath  his  coat  taUs,  and 
compressing  his  lips,  stared  down  critically  upon 
its  contents.     Then,  in  a  loud  supercilious  tone — 

*"  Hm — ^ha — pair  o' capons,  decent.  Hm — hare, 
— ^wii'ed  by  Jove !  won't  do,  sir,  wo'ont  do,  wo'o'ont 
do.  Take  that  away,  and  bring  me  one  that  was 
shot;  d — ^n  it,  how  do  I  know  that  it  was'nt 
poached  on  my  own  land  ?  Hm — hm — brace  of 
pheasants ;  lift  them  to  the  light,  my  man — ^ha ! 
Hung  a  week,  have  they  ?" 

"More,  sir." 

"  Good — they'll  do.  Now,  what  the  furies  is 
that  other  thing  ?" 

"  Turkey,  sii." 

<< Turkey!  Eternal  Jove  and  all  the  gods! 
call  that  a  turkey.  Look  you,  Mr.  Poulterer  !  I 
am  not  to  be  treated  in  that  way !  I  told  Mr. 
Jacques  to  send  me  a  turkey,  sir,  and  by  a  turkey 
I  understand  a  bird  that  weighs  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  pounds.  D — ^n  it,  sir,  I  am  not  going  to 
grill  it  for  mv  lunch." 

"  This  is  the  biggest  one  master  have  got,  sir." 


"  Sirrah,  I  don't  care  a  straw  what  your  master 
has  got — tell  him  to  send  me  one  at  least  twice 
the  weight;  or  d — ^n  him,  sir, — ^let  him  send  his 
biU  !~let  him  send  his  bill ! !" 

The  man  departed  with  the  rejected  viands, 
and  soon  returned  with  others,  calculated  to  be 
of  more  credit  to  the  hospitality  of  the  house. 
Sidle  had  scarcely  resumed  his  artistic  labours 
when  a  second  dab  at  the  knocker  roused  him 
again  to  his  feet. 

"Excuse  me,  Mr.  Lawson,"  he  said,  "but  I  am 
a  little  neiTous  on  these  interesting  occasions.  A 
thundering  tan-ta-ra-ra  at  the  door  never  disturbs 
my  equanimity,  because  it  is  suggestive  of  nothing 
but  a  friendly  call  or  a  Httle  idle  gossip;  but 
these  solitary  single  dabs  always  appeal  irresis- 
tibly to  my  sympathies.  I  must  see  who  it  is  " — 
and  he  vanished  again,  bawling,  "  Who  is  it  this 
time,  Mary?" 

"  Two  hampers  of  wine,  sir,  from  Atkinson's." 

"  Oh,  it's  all  right,  say — and  bring  up  the  lunch 
now,  with  a  bottle  of  the  champagne." 

By  the  time  the  lunch  appeared  and  was  spread 
upon  a  small  table  brought  into  the  centre  of  the 
room,  the  business  of  ti^e  morning  was  tolerably 
far  advanced.  The  two  sat  down  to  a  cold  pasty 
with  considerable  appetite.  The  champagne 
proved  of  excellent  quality.  Sidle  ate  heartily, 
and  pressed  the  viands  and  the  sparkling  nectar 
upon  his  guest  with  a  show  of  hospitality  that 
did  him  honour.  He  rose  from  the  repast  in  a 
soliloquising  mood,  and  clasping  his  plump  white 
palms  upon  the  swelling  convexity  of  his  waist- 
coat, and  lifting  his  eyes  as  though  apostrophizing 
the  cornices  of  the  ceiling,  piously  ejaculated, 
"Well,  whatever  obligations  I  may  have  incurred 
to  my  fellow  creatures,  €K>d  bless  them,  I  am 
grateful  to  heaven  that  I  owe  my  stomach  nothing." 
There  was  an  earnestness  and  abandon  in  the  tone 
of  his  voice  that  struck  Lawson  as  exceedingly 
unlike  that  of  his  usual  conversation,  and  he  could 
not  help  thinking  that  if  certain  suspicions  were 
correct,  the  portion  of  his  viscera  whose  claims  he 
seemed  to  consider  so  sacred  had  been  more 
honourably  dealt  with  than  that  other  section  of 
humanity  which,  according  to  the  transcendental 
speculatists  who  divide  the  whole  universe  into 
the  Me  and  the  !N^ot-me,  circulates  outside  the 
broadcloth  and  buttons  of  the  individual ;  but  he 
said  nothing. 

"  My  boy,"  said  Sidle,  after  they  had  resumed 
their  work,  "don't  you  find  Silverstone  a  deuced 
bore,  with  his  everlasting  philosophy?  Depend 
upon  it,  there  is  but  one  true  philosophy  of  human 
life,  and  that  is,  to  enjoy  it  as  much  and  as  long 
as  possible.  Life  is  a  great  blessing,  if  we  use  it 
wisely,  that  is,  make  the  most  of  it.  Pools  spend 
their  lives  in  accumulating  and  hoarding  tho 
means  of  enjoyment — wise  men  appropriate  tho 
means  to  the  end.  The  oidy  way  to  make  sure 
of  money  is  to  spend  it :  what  the  merchant  gainsy 
the  rogue  may  cheat  liim  of — what  the  miser 
hoards,  tho  thief  may  steal — what  the  gamester 
wins  one  day,  he  may  lose  the  next ;  but  what  a 
man  spends  is  his  own  for  ever — let  him  live  for 
a  thousand  years,  fate  cannot  deprive  him  of  it ; 
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and  if  he  die  to-morrow,  he  has  the  satisfaction  of 
not  leaving  the  experiment  of  living  to  be  tried 
by  others  at  his  expense." 

"  I  am  afraid,"  said  Lawson,  "that  if  everybody 
were  to  act  upon  that  principle,  we  should  have 
but  a  pauper  world  of  it  before  many  years  had 
elapsed.  It  is  the  instinct  of  accumulation  that  is 
the  grand  spur  to  industryand  the  creator  of  weal  th . '  * 

**  And  what  have  the  vast  creations  of  wealth 
done  for  mankind,  beyond  making  lords  and  des- 
pots of  the  few,  and  slaves  of  the  millions }  The 
world  is  covered  over  with  the  ruins  of  men's 
labour  and  sweat — fire  and  flood  destroy  in  a  mo- 
ment the  work  of  years — ages  are  spent  in  toil 
to  no  purpose — the  lives  that  ought  to  be  passed 
in  enjoyment  are  paid  as  the  price  of  luxuries 
which  are  allotted  according  to  the  accidents  of 
birth  or  fortune,  not  to  those  who  create  or  win 
them.  The  whole  thing,  my  dear  fellow,  is  an 
infernal  blunder — ^and  we  are  going  on  from  bad 
to  worse — the  longer  we  live  the  more  wealth  we 
create^  and  the  less  of  it  we  realise — with  more 
means  of  enjoying  life,  life  is  enjoyed  the  less. 
The  whole  kingdom  is  fast  becoming  one  Pande- 
monium of  commerce  and  money-getting.  In- 
vention is  under  the  spur;  new  machines  and 
facilities  for  the  abbreviation  of  labour  are  rising 
up  every  day,  and  the  effect  of  every  one  of  them 
is  to  intensiiy  labour  and  to  prolong  its  duration. 
Blockheads  think  that  perfect  machinery  would 
mitigate  toil — ^never  reflecting  that  if  they  them- 
selves had  a  machine  which  would  earn  a  hundred 
guineas  a  minute,  it  would  never  stop  going  for  a 
minute  as  long  as  it  was  theirs,  as  of  course  they 
could  not  or  would  not  afford  to  lose  money  at 
that  rate.  So  things  will  go  on  till  the  whole 
nation  becomes  a  machine ;  millions  will  come  into 
existence  as  greasy,  grimy  cog-wheels,  and  be 
ground  out  again  without  even  knowing  where 
they  are  or  why  they  came  at  all  into  the  roar 
and  ruck  of  miserable  toil.  And  this  wo  call 
civilization.  Good  Lord!  Civilization  means 
that  one  out  of  a  thousand  should  have  more  than 
he  knows  what  to  do  with,  and  the  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  should  labour,  sweat,  and  bleed 
to  give  it  him.  Tm  clearly  for  going  back.  I'm 
not  a  public  man,  nor  given  to  platforms  and 
speechifying,  but  if  ever  I  inaugurate  a  social 
movement,  it  shall  be  one  for  retrogression.  By 
Jove,  1*11  have  the  May-poles  back  again — and 
the  archery,  and  the  rural  sports.  1*11  shut  up 
the  shops  at  six  o'clock  in  summer  and  at  sun- 
down in  winter.  I'll  have  men  and  women  and 
children  again,  instead  of  walking  cog-wheels 
and  spindles,  and  spinning- jennies — and  let  plea- 
sure and  pastime,  which  we  are  doing  our  best  to 
shut  out  of  the  land,  into  merry  England  once 
more.  That's  what  I  call  philosophy — ^what  say 
you,  old  feUow  ?" 

"  Oh,  a  very  original  plan.  Suppose  you  call 
it  the  Sidle  System,  and  commence  agitation  at 
once.     "When  will  you  begin  ?" 

'^ Never;  I'm  too  lazy,  and  getting  too  fat  for 
an  agitator.  I'll  make  you  a  present  of  the 
scheme.  Get  on  the  back  of  it,  and  ride  it  well, 
and  it  inll  make  your  fortune," 

TOl.  XXt. — ^KO.  COXLV. 


As  the  afternoon  wore  away,  and  the  early 
darkness  came  on,  the  work  drew  to  a  conclusion. 
At  dusk,  Sidle  lighted  up  the  room  with  bougies, 
and  called  his  wife  and  daughter  to  pass  judg- 
ment upon  the  work.  They  were  charmed  with 
the  splendour  of  the  scene,  and  liberal  of  their 
praises ;  but  the  sight  of  the  haggard  aspect  of  the 
anxious  wife,  as  she  moved  languidly  about  in 
dishabille,  struck  Lawson  in  rather  melancholy 
contrast  to  the  random,  careless  gaiety  of  Sidle's 
general  demeanour.  The  lady  was  evidently  ill 
at  ease,  and  wore  a  settled  gloom  upon  a  counte- 
nance ever  distiu'bed  with  apprehension  and  pre- 
maturely lined  with  some  depressing  and  never 
absent  care. 

The  **hop"  went  off  to  the  perfect  satisfaction 
of  the  projector,  at  least.  There  were  card- 
tables  for  the  elders,  music  for  those  who  had 
talents  and  voices  to  exhibit,  and  quadrilles  and 
fiddlers  for  those  who  danced.  Bagshawe  and 
his  Betsy  received  marked  attention  from  their 
host;  and,  the  latter  especially,  were  delighted 
with  the  refined  gcntiHty  of  the  affair.  The 
Misses  Darkins  were  in  raptures  with  the  charm- 
ing Cupids,  and  expressed  a  thousand  pities  that 
so  masterly  a  performance  should  be  scuffed  out 
by  the  feet  of  the  dancers,  as  it  was  effectually 
before  midnight.  Phil  Sneaks  eyed  with  looks  of 
demure  calculation  the  fair  face  which  leered  at 
him  through  the  vine  leaves ;  and  heaved  a  deep 
sigh  as  he  lifted  his  glass  to  his  lips  to  the  memory 
of  his^r^^,  whom  he  had  a  tender  idea  it  strongly 
resembled.  Thoroughbrass  grinned  down  upon 
the  devil,  and,  actually  perpetrating  a  joke,  de- 
clared that  it  was  a  happiness  to  him  to  have  his 
Satanic  Majesty  under  his  feet,  and  pledged  him- 
self that  he  would  keep  him  there  out  of  harm's 
way,  that  the  harmony  of  the  assembly  might  not 
be  disturbed.  Lawson,  who  neither  danced  nor 
played  whist,  was  accompanying  on  the  flute 
Miss  Sidle  at  the  piano,  in  the  music-room,  when 
he  was  forcibly  dragged  away  by  old  Mrs.  Brayem, 
who  was  hungering  for  a  rubber,  and  compelled 
to  make  one  in  a  party  at  whist,  of  which  he  knew 
nothing.  He  lost  the  whole  contents  of  his  purse 
before  supper  was  called,  and  had  the  satisfaction 
of  being  roundly  abused  by  the  painted  old  woman 
for  ent^ng,  by  his  bad  play,  a  similar  loss  upon 
herself.  The  dancing  went  on  with  spirit,  Sidle 
occasionally  relieving  the  fiddlers  by  rattling  off 
extempore  quadrilles  on  the  piano,  in  the  per- 
formance of  which  function  he  indulged  in  all 
manner  of  whims  and  oddities,  without  breaking 
the  tune  or  deranging  the  figure  of  the  dance. 

Supper  came  on  at  a  late  hour.  Knowing 
Bagshawe's  total  incapacity  that  way,  Sidle,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  had  given  him  a  goose  to  carve. 
Ke  would  gladly  have  delegated  the  office  to 
another,  but  John  Brunt  calling  out  to  him  that 
he  had  better  not  attempt  it,  as  he  knew  nothing 
about  it,  the  rash  man  seized  the  knife  and  fork, 
and,  to  prove  his  prowess,  commenced  action. 
He  worked  himself  into  a  profuse  perspiration 
in  two  minutes — got  off  a  wing  by  sheer  force  of 
muscular  strength,  but  failing  in  the  leg,  threw 
down  the  knife,  and  twisting  the  table-cloth 
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round  the  drumstick,  Bliut  his  eyes,  and  pulled 
against  the  fork  with  all  his  might.  Betsy  sat 
at  the  other  end  of  the  tahle  shivering  with 
anguish,  and  once  faintly  ejaculated,  '*  My  dear  B., 
what  are  you  doing  ? "  Dear  B.  neither  saw  nor 
heard  her,  but  pulled  away.  "Let  him  alone," 
said  Sidle,  "he's  doing  it  famously."  Then  rose 
a  yell  from  the  eldest  Miss  Darkins,  as  the  man- 
gled goose,  with  a  deluge  of  gravy,  descended 
plump  into  her  lap,  upon  that  "love  of  a  green 
silk "  which  Betsy  had  sold  her  but  three  days 
before.  "Is  it  o£F?"  roared  Bagshawe,  as  he 
opened  his  eyes.  A  peal  of  laughter  followed  the 
question — and  the  doctor  coming  to  his  relief, 
contrived  in  a  gentlemanly  way  to  repair  his  mis- 
fortune. 

"  Never  mindj"  said  Bagshawe,  to  the  discon- 
solate Darkins,  "  come  to  me  in  the  morning  and 
Vl\  give  you  a  new  dress  off  the  same  piece — 
there's  plenty  more  in  the  shop— d — ^n  the  ex- 
pense " — and  he  was  as  good  as  his  word. 

Sidle's  plan  for  making  Thoroughbrass  drunk 
consisted  in  letting  that  spongy  gentleman  alone, 
to  take  his  own  course  with  the  liquors  placed 
close  to  his  hand.  It  failed,  however ;  the  good 
man  retained  his  self-possession  and  oily  urbanity 
of  manner  to  the  last  moment,  being  probably 
awai'e  that  he  was  in  an  atmosphere  of  tempta- 
tion, and  moderating  his  powers  of  imbibition 
accordingly.  Both  cards  and  dancing  were  re- 
sumed a^r  supper,  and  the  Abbey  chimes  rung 
out  five  ere  the  "  festive  scene,"  as  the  song  calls 
it,  dissolved  into  the  worse  than  "common  day  " 
of  a  cold  and  drizzly  winter's  morning. 

Judging  from  his  quotations,  Bagshawe  was 
very  far  gone,  when  he  insisted  upon  walking 
home  in  the  rain  to  cool  his  nerves.  "  VaUte  mi 
Sidle,*'  he  babbled,  "  Julium  SidletM  velut  inUr 
ignes  Luna  minores — let  me  see ;  this  is  to-morrow 
— ^glad  to  see  you  the  day  after — all  alone  then — 
linquendiitn  eit  placens  uxor,  that  is,  you  know, 
Betsy's  off  to  Paris— come  and  have  a  croak — 
Carycioque  croco  sparmm,  as  they  say,  and  give  a 
poor  fcUow  a  tune — tune  sanue  populum  si  cadere 
Mxk — all  snug  you  know."  Here  the  Doctor, 
who  had  just  handed  Betsy  into  her  chair,  took 
charge  of  him,  and  administering  a  little  of  his 
peripatetic  philosophy  as  they  walked  along, 
safely  delivered  him  at  his  own  door,  to  the  care 
of  John  Hobbs,  who  had  been  sitting  np  the 
whole  night  for  the  return  of  his  master  and 
mistress. 

Next  day  Betsy,  having  booked  three  inside 
places  m  the  London  coach,  started  :&om  the  York 
House  with  the  two  children,  en  route  for  Paris, 
where  she  had  other  business  to  attend  to  besides 
the  location  of  her  girls  in  a  fashionable  pension 
where  their  education  would  be  well  oared  for. 


CHAPTEll  XtV. 

As  usual  with  Bagshawe  when  deprived  of  the 
light  of  his  Betsy's  countenance,  a  fit  of  the  blues 
descended  upon  him  immediately  after  her  de- 
parture.   His  suspicions,  never  at  any  time  asleep, 


revived  with  redoubled  vigour.  He  walked 
moodily  about  the  house,  his  hands,  grasping  his 
snuff-box,  clasped  behind  his  back — went  every 
five  minutes  to  the  till,  and  crushed  into  his 
pockets  the  notes  h.c  happened  to  find  there  as 
fast  as  they  came  in,  and  then  forgot  them, 
dropping  them  now  and  then  upon  the  fioor, 
where  they  were  picked  up  by  Nancy.  He  now 
began  to  harbour  a  new  fancy — doubting  very 
much  in  his  own  mind  whether  Trotter  had  not 
led  him  astray,  and  whether  the  symptoms  which 
marred  his  peace  had,  after  all,  really  and  truly 
anything  to  do  with  the  nerves.  The  idea  had  no 
sooner  seized  him  than  it  took  root  and.  grew 
apace,  and  before  three  days  had  elapsed  he  had 
firmly  persuaded  himself  that  Trotter  was  a 
humbug  and  nerves  all  a  hoax.  Still  he  felt,  to 
use  his  own  expression,  "  dismally  down  in  the 
mouth  " — a  state  of  things  which  ought  not  to 
be.  "If  it  isn't  the  nerves,"  said  he  to  himself, 
"  it  must  be  something  else  " — ^and  he  went  to 
his  bookcase,  pulled  down  all  the  volumes  which 
treated  on  medical  matters,  and  they  were  not 
few,  and  began  conning  them  over  with  the  hope 
of  discovering  his  hidden  malady. 

"  Let  me  see,"  he  soliloquized,  "  here's  Brown 
on  Bronchitis — that's  a  tenderness  in  the  wind- 
pipe, I  know — ^yo  !  ho ! !  ho !  !  !  "  and  he  roared 
till  the  roof  rung  again,  and  Nancy  and  the  house- 
keeper and  half-a-dozen  of  the  "  hands "  from 
the  shop  came  rushing  up  stairs  to  see  what  was 
the  matter.  "  Gad,"  said  he,  "  the  windpipe  is 
all  right,  anyhow — ^go  down,  you  fools  ! — ^who 
sent  for  you?"  Then,  as  the  intruders  retired 
staring  at  each  other — "  Here's  Gough  on  Con- 
sumption— no  chance  for  me  there,  I  reckon — 
more  of  a  conmmptor  than  a  comumptus — ^gained 
a  stone  in  weight  since  this  time  last  y'ear. 
What's  this  ?  *  Ob-ob-obstetric  Practice !' — what's 
all  that  about?  Oh,  I  see — ^multiplication  for 
the  use  of  families— .h'lu  !  Let's  have  a  look  at 
the  next — Coffin  (that's  an  ominous  name  for  a 
doctor)  Coffin  on  Humours — by  Jove,  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  it  is  humours  I've  got,  after  all." 

And  Bagshawe  sat  down  to  the  perusal  of 
Coffin,  over  whose  performance  he  spent  the  whole 
morning,  and  did  not  fail  to  detect  in  his  own  ex- 
perience every  symptom  described  at  length  by 
the  author.  "Gad,  what  a  fool  I've  been  to 
werrit  myself  about  the  nerves  all  this  while, 
when  it's  the  confounded  humours  that  are  at  the 
bottom  of  all  the  mischief.  By  Jove,  I  know 
what  I'll  do ;"  and  he  rang  the  bell  and  dispatched 
Nancy  with  a  message  to  Dr.  Silverstone;  and 
then,  having  made  up  his  mind  to  a  decisive 
course  of  action,  sat  down  to  the  enjoyment  of  a 
good  dinner. 

The  Doctor  came  in  the  afternoon,  and  Bag- 
shawe, having  explained  his  new  views  in  regard 
to  his  ailments,  announced  his  determination 
forthwith  to  have  a  seton  bored  in  the  back  of  his 
neck,  to  serve  as  a  kind  of  safety-valve  to  let  off 
the  humours  that  were  plaguing  his  life  out. 

"My  dear  sir,"  said  the  Doctor,  "you  run 
from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  You  would  not  be- 
lieve me  when  I  told  you  thoFe  wa«i  nothing 
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seriously  wrong  with  your  nervous  system ;  and 
now  that  you  have  come  to  that  conviction  of 
your  own  accord,  you  jump  to  the  conclusion  that 
humours  are  plaguing  you  to  death.  I  do  not 
deny  that  you  might  fiid  relief  from  the  operation 
of  a  seton,  but  have  you  reflected  what  a  painful 
nuisance  it  will  prove  ?  You  will  hardly  like  to 
go  out  with  it,  and  yet  it  ia  indispensable  for  your 
health  that  you  should  take  plenty  of  exercise." 

"Hang  the  nuisance  and  the  pain !"  said  Bag- 
sliawe;  "I  can  stand  plenty  of  that,  but  I  can't 
stand  this  everlasting  creeping  and  dizziness — 
and  I  am  sure  that  a  seton  would  cure  me.  As 
for  the  exercise,  I  can  take  that  all  the  same. 
Who  the  devil  is  to  know  that  Tre  got  a  seton  in 
my  neck,  unless  you  tell  'em  ?" 

"  I  tell  them  !"  said  the  Doctor ;  "  faith,  your 
friends  will  want  no  information  from  me.  Look 
here  !  this  is  how  it  will  be  " — and  the  speaker 
stiffened  his  chin  upon  his  cravat  and  moved  about 
bodily,  like  the  figure-head  of  a  vessel. 

"  I  don't  care  lor  that — a  man  may  carry  his 
own  head  in  any  way  he  chooses,  I  suppose." 

"  Listen  to  me,  my  dear  sir.  If  it  is  necessary 
that  you  should  have  a  seton,  I  will  take  care 
that  the  operation  is  properly  performed — but  let 
me  assure  you  it  is  not  one  of  those  luxuries  that 
wise  men  pine  for.  If  you  like  I  will  open  a 
little  issue  for  you  in  the  arm,  into  which  we  can 
slip  a  couple  of  peas ;  these  you  will  renew  daily, 
and  thus  keep  up  the  irritation,  which,  united 
with  exercise,  may  perhaps  relieve  you  quite  as 
effectually  as  a  seton.  Your  disagreeable  symp- 
toms have  been  aggravated  lately  by  your  neglect 
of  exercise  and  of  restraint  in  table  indulgences. 
Let  me  counsel  you  to  resume  your  morning  walks 
and  to  extend  them  farther.  Eise  in  time  to  be 
on.  the  hills  by  dawn — ^try  ti  have  some  object  in 
view,  80  that  you  may  make  your  excursions  in- 
teresting, and  you  will  be  sure  to  make  them 
healthful" — and  the  Doctor  added  much  more  to 
the  same  effect. 

Bagshawe,  for  a  wonder,  allowed  himself  for 
once  to  be  overpersuaded,  and  put  up  with  the 
issue  and  the  peas,  which  were  safely  imbedded 
in  his  muscular  arm  that  same  evening.  He 
withstood  all  temptations  to  conviviality  and  late 
hours  for  some  days,  and,  purchasing  a  large 
county  map,  amused  himself  in  the  evenings  by 
planning  out  excursions  for  the  morrow.  He  was 
amazed  at  discovering  how  much  of  the  neigh- 
bouring localities  of  the  city  he  was  a  stranger  to, 
notwithsimding  his  long  residence  in  Bath,  and 
he  formed  the  resolution  of  visiting  consecutively 
every  village,  hamlet,  and  country  seat  within  a 
circuit  of  ten  miles,  of  which  his  own  house 
should  be  the  centre,  and  of  collecting  what  know- 
ledge concerning  them  it  was  possible  to  obtain 
by  personal  inspection.  In  pursuance  of  this  de- 
sign, Tiger  was  put  into  himiess  afresh,  and  the 
morning  perambulations  resumed  at  an  earlier 
hour. 

It  was  shortly  after  dawn  upon  a  day  in  the 
middle  of  January — a  day  succeeding  to  a  night 
upon  which  the  magical  hoar-frost  had  come  down 
upon  the  world,   and  taken  gentle  and  solemn 


possession  of  every  outward  and  visible  form  and 
fibre  of  material  substance.  The  thin  snow-slect 
that  lay  upon  the  ground,  crunched  sharply  bc*- 
neath  the  foot- step.  The  rough  fragmentary 
stones  that  built  up  the  hedge-walls  were  swathed 
in  a  delicate  silveiy  plush ;  every  blade  of  hedge - 
grass  lay  sheathed  in  a  silken  scabbard.  In  white 
the  gnarled  oaks  stood  dressed  as  for  a  marriage  ^ 
morning,  and  stretched  forth  a  thousand  arms 
and  a  hundred  thousand  tiny  hands  and  finger^, 
aU  draped  and  gloved  to  the  outmost  tips,  in 
that  fairy  texture,  woven  in  an  instant  by  the 
cold  breath  of  night,  which  covered  the  sleeping 
land  in  one  universal  embrace.  Beneath  an 
avenue  of  lofty  trees,  whose  intersecting  branches 
even  in  winter  almost  shut  out  the  view  of  the 
upper  sky,  Bagshawe,  hauled  by  Tiger,  whose  hot 
breath  exhaled  from  his  open  throat  like  steam 
from  a  waste-pipe,  was  toiling  up  the  ascent  of 
a  winding  lane,  which  led  towards  the  summit 
of  the  high  lands,  which  shut  in  the  city  on  the 
southern  side.  Though  not  particularly  sensible 
to  the  charms  of  nature,  he  had  some  notion  that 
the  spectacle  around  and  above  him — ^it  was  one 
of  surpassing  singularity — had  claims  to  his  ad- 
miration. He  checked  the  dog — stood  stiU — ^took 
out  his  pocket-handkerchief,  and  as  ho  wiped  tho 
perspiration  from  his  glowing  face,  and  looked 
upwards  through  the  infinite  network  of  soft  and 
exquisite  forms,  whose  spider-like  tracery  seemed 
to  vanish  away  in  the  haze  above  his  head,  gave 
utterance  to  his  hymn  of  praise  by  the  exclamation, 
"  Here's  a  rum  go  !  Every  identical  twig  in  a 
suit  of  white  tights  !" 

As  he  halted  to  draw  breath  for  a  few  minutes, 
he  descried  through  an  opening  in  the  hedge, 
a  form,  dimly  discernible  in  the  wintry  mist, 
moving  silently  about  in  an  adjoining  field.  Hound- 
ing on  Tiger,  he  clambered  with  the  brute's  help 
through  the  gap,  and  made  towards  the  mysterious 
figure,  which  loomed  largely  in  the  hoar  cloud 
that  filled  the  atmosphere,  but  which  dwindled 
down  on  nearer  approach,  to  the  dimensions  of  a 
rosy- faced,  weather-stained  boy  in  a  smock-frock. 

*' Halloo,  my  man,  what  are  you  doing  here, 
all  alone,  at  this  time  in  the  morning  ?" 

"I'm  not  doing  much,  I'm  afraid,  sir,  to-day; 
but  I  am  in  search  of  water-cresses,  and  as  I  hope 
to  seU  them  before  breakfast,  they  had  need 
be  gathered  early." 

"  Water-cresses — ha — good  for  purifying  the 
blood,  are'nt  they  ?  but  of  course  you'll  say  so." 

"  I  really  don't  know,"  said  the  boy,  "  but  I 
think  they  are  a  bad  thing  for  the  loaf — at  any 
rate,  they  make  me  all  tho  more  hungry." 

"  Do  they }  By  Jove,  I'll  have  some  !  Here's 
my  card — can  you  read,  though  ?" 

"0,  yes,  sir, — I  know  your  shop  very  well — 
you  shall  have  them  before  eight  o'clock." 

*'Mind — I'll  have  a  shilling's  worth — ^here's 
the  money." 

'*  Thank  you,  sir ;  but  it  will  be  time  enough 
to  pay  when  I  bring  tho  cresses ;  besides,  I  do 
not  expect  to  gather  a  shilling's  worth." 

"  Never  mind — I'll  take  all  you  get,  and  run 
my  chance — ^take  the  money." 
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''Excuse  me,  sir,  but  I  would  rather  not  take 
the  money  until  it  is  earned." 

"  Confound  you,  you  young  jackass !  take  it, 
or  I'll  set  the  dog  on  you  I" 

Thus  adjured,  II ted,  for  it  was  he  whom  Bag- 
shawe  had  discovered  in  the  morning  mist,  re- 
ceived the  proffered  coin. 

"You  are  not  a  Bath  boy — ^where  did  you 
come  fipom  ?" 

"  From  H- 


}) 


"  And  where  do  you  live  r'* 

"  Near  the  Beechen  Cliff." 

"  Along  with  your  father  and  mother  ?" 

"  Only  my  mother.     I  have  lost  my  father." 

**  And  how  do  both  of  you  get  your  living  ?" 

"  My  mother  works  with  the  needle,  and  I  do 
anything  that  I  can  get  to  do." 

"  Ha — ^well,  that's  the  way  to  get  on,  my  lad. 
Can  you  write  ?" 

"  0,  yes." 

"  And  cast  accounts  ?" 

"  I  may  say  that  I  can,  sir." 

"Hm — you're  a  good  stout  fellow — carry  a 
hundred  weight  easy,  I  dare  say.  What's  your 
name  ?" 

"  nted  Smith." 

"Gad,  that's  a  rum  name  to  pick  up  of  a 
frosty  morning.  Mind,  if  you  don't  bring  the 
goods,  after  taking  the  money,  and  1  should 
catch  you  again,  it'll  be  "Welted  Smith,  and 
Pelted  Smith,  and  something  worse  I  can  tell 
you." 

"  Never  fear,  sir.    I  shall  not  fail  to  be  there." 

"Well,  good  luck  to  your  fishing, — we  shall 
Bee. 

And  Bagshawe  trudged  back  into  the  lane  and 
pursued  his  way,  reciting  half  inwardly  to 
himself,  and  half  muttering  aloud  a  soliloquy, 
Bomethmg  to  the  following  effect : — "  Ilted  Smith ! 
Gad,  I  reckon  fortune  has  played  him  a  trick, 
young  as  he  is,  and  it's  Jilted  Smith,  as  well. 
Wears  a  brown  smock-frock,  and  talks  excel- 
lent grammar — symptomatic,  that,  of  a  descent 
in  the  social  scale,  I'll  be  shot  if  it  isn't.  Heads 
and  writes,  and  casts  accounts,  and  wears  a 
ragged  skull-cap.  He !  he !  I'U  give  him  a  now 
tile,  and  make  him  Pelted  Smith — but  it  won't 
do  to  be  too  fast  that  way,  or,  by  the  Lord,  we 
shall  have  him  Stilted  Smith,  before  long.  Let 
me  see — I  know  what  I'll  do— I'll  make  sure  the 
fellow's  honest  first,  and  then,  hang  me  if  I  don't 
cashier  that  young  blackguard,  '  Eyes  and  Limbs,' 
and  take  on  young  Jilted,  Welted,  Felted — ^what 
the  devil  is  his  name  ? — as  messenger  and  shop 
porter." 

Full  of  this  scheme,  and  especially  chuckling 
over  the  astonishment  of  the  aforesaid  "Eyes- 
and-Iimbs,"  whom  he  was  resolved  to  pack  forth, 
bag  and  baggage,  so  soon  as  his  substitute  was 
ready,  Bagshawe  abbreviated  his  wanderings 
for  the  morning,  and  returned  to  his  shop  a  few 
minutes  before  Ilted  arrived  with  the  produce  of 
his  labours.  AVhen  the  boy  offered  to  return 
him  a  part  of  the  money,  on  the  ground  that  the 
quantity  he  had  been  able  to  gather  was  not 
^orth  the  sum  paid  for  it,  he  ordered  him  to 


bring  a  supply  every  morning,  and  to  make  up 
the  present  deficiency  in  his  future  bargains. 
"  But  you  say,"  said  he,  "that  j'our  mother  works 
at  her  needle.  Now  follow  me  up  stairs,  and  I'll 
give  you  a  job  for  your  mother." 

Ilted  mounted  to  the  back  drawing-room,  as 
desired.  Had  Betsy  been  there  to  have  witnessed 
what  followed,  sho  would  have  put  in  a  protest 
sufilciently  effectual  to  have  stopped  proceedings. 
Bagshawe,  fetching  a  rich  embroidered  scarf  from 
the  outer  room,  and  producing  from  a  cabinet 
which  he  unlocked  a  card  of  Brussels  lace,  folded 
both  up  together  in  a  neat  packet,  and  put  them 
into  the  boy's  hand.  "  Now,  my  lad,"  said  he, 
"  I  want  that  scarf  trimmed  with  the  lace  which 
your  mother  will  find  inside,  and  the  overplus,  of 
course,  returned.  It  must  be  done  in  a  proper 
manner,  and  in  quick  time.  If  your  mother  is 
anything  of  a  hand  at  her  trade,  she  will  send 
you  back  with  it  in  an  hour  or  two  ;  but  I'll  give 
you  till  one  o'clock.  There — vanish  with  you — 
I  want  my  breakfast." 

Ilted  made  his  bow,  and  promising  that  no 
time  should  be  lost,  disappeared  with  his  charge. 

If  Bagshawe  had  any  misgivings  as  he  com- 
menced his  onslaught  upon  the  hot  rolls  and  cool 
cresses,  it  was  plain  that  they  did  not  injure  his 
appetite.  His  tlioughts,  whatever  they  were, 
were  locked  in  his  own  bosom,  until  satisfied  by 
his  tliird  roll  and  jorum  of  coffee,  some  indica- 
tions of  what  was  passing  in  his  mind  escaped 
him  in  detached  and  involuntary  ejaculations. 
"  Head  clear  to-day,  thank  heaven  ! — ^Nothing 
like  exercise  in  the  cold  air  to  drive  off  the 
humours.  Suppose  that  boy  should  bolt  with  the 
goods !  then  I'm  done,  as  sure  as  a  gun.  But 
he  won't — if  he  does  Til  write  myself  down  an 
ass  in  the  big  family  Bible,  blest  if  I  don't.  Then 
I  get  rid  of  Eyes-and-Limbs — that  fellow's  grown 
too  lazy  to  live — never  to  be  found  when  you 
want  him,  and  always  in  the  way  when  you 
don't — breaks  as  many  windows  as  he  cleans, 
and  never  goes  an  errand  without  losing  himself, 
and  taking  a  couple  of  hours  to  find  his  way 
home.  AVhere  the  devil  my  banditti  get  all 
their  new  waistcoats,  choke  me  if  I  can  imagine — 
help  themselves  from  the  shop,  I  shouldn't  wonder, 
there's  that  fellow  Viney,  sporting  the  third 
new'un  since  Christmas.  Zounds,  the  figured 
silks  sweat  for  it  I  reckon,  but  I'll  be  too  deep 
for  the  dogs  one  of  these  days.  Wonder  what 
Betsy'U  spend  in  fiimsy  this  time — ^we're  wanting 
the  goods  already.  Thank  the  fates  no  one 
smells  a  rat.  I  wonder  whether  there's  a  govern- 
ment officer  in  the  town  that  knows  French  goods 
from  English,"  &c.,  &c.  It  was  a  strange  medley 
of  matters  that  lay  seething  in  Bagshawe's  brain, 
or  slumbering  in  his  memory,  and  his  guardian 
angel,  if  he  had  one,  might  have  remarked  that 
whatever  came  uppermost,  his  reveries,  whether 
audible  or  silent,  generally  tended  towards,  and 
terminated  in,  the  unlawful  traffic,  which,  with- 
out his  ever  acknowledging  it,  even  to  himself, 
hung  upon  him  like  a  perpetual  nightmare. 

When  Ilted,  who  also  wanted  his  breakfast, 
handed  his  mother  bis  morning's  earnings,  and 
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delivered  to  her  the  parcel  and  bade  her  open  it, 
Martha's  astonishment  was  greater  than  she  cared 
to  show.  She  had  never  applied  at  Bagshawe's 
establishment  for  employment,  because,  having 
so  recommendation,  she  despaired  of  obtaining  it. 
She  saw  that  the  events  of  the  morning  had,  in 
all  probability,  opened  to  her  a  more  profitable 
field  of  labour,  and  she  preferred  a  silent  thanks- 
giving to  the  Providence  whom  she  devoutly 
believed  had  so  ordered  it ;  but  fond  mother  as 
she  was,  and  proud  of  her  boy  as  she  was,  she 
could  not  account  for  the  extraordinary  confi- 
dence reposed  in  him  by  an  entire  stranger. 

"  Did  Mr.  Bagshawe  measure  this  lace  to  you, 
nted  ?''  she  asked,  as  she  sat  down  at  once  to  the 
work. 
"  No,  mother,  he  hardly  looked  at  it." 
"  Do  you  know  what  it's  worth,  boy  ?" 
"  Not  I — six-pence  a  yard,  perhaps." 
"  Forty  shillings  a  yard  is  nearer  the  mark,  and 
here  are  twenty  yards  at  least,  on  this  piece." 
"ThenI  wish  it  was  safe  back  again — that's  all." 
'^  You  shall  take  it  back  yourself — I  shall  have 
done  it  in  an  hour  or  two." 

"  Then  you  are  a  good  workwoman,  mother — 
Hr.  Bagshawe  said  a  good  hand  would  do  it  in  an 
hour  or  two — but  it  must  be  done  well,  remem- 
ber, and  you  have  till  one  o'clock,  if  you  like." 
"1  will  not  keep  it  a  moment  longer  than  ne- 
cessary." 

When  the  work  was  finished,  Martha,  afraid 
that  some  accident  might  prevent  its  safe  de- 
livery, put  on  her  bonnet  and  cloak,  and  accom- 
panied her  son  to  the  house  of  the  owner.  It 
was  hai-dly  noon  when  they  arrived  at  the  shop, 
yet  Bagshawe  had  already  begun  to  curse  his 
precipitancy  in  the  affair,  and  to  regret  that  he 
had  not  set  John  Hobbs  upon  Ilted's  trail,  with 
orders  to  see  him  earthed,  at  least.  When  he 
saw  them  come  in,  for  he  had  been  on  the  watch 
through  the  countiDg-house  window,  he  grew  as 
suddenly  ashamed  of  his  suspicions  as  he  had  been 
before  of  his  confidence ;  then  he  gi'ew  proud  of 
his  discrimination,  and  treated  them  in  a  very 
courteous  and  affable  manner.  He  expressed  him- 
self pleased  with  Martha's  work,  and  interested 
in  her  boy,  and  paid  her  a  liberal  price  for  what 
she  had  done,  in  doing  which,  we  may  remark, 
he  showed  that  he  was  not  a  man  of  genius,  and 
had  not  discovered  the  ai't  of  sweating  the  seam- 
stress for  the  sake  of  a  profit.  "  I  have  been 
thinking,  my  good  woman,"  he  said,  **  that  I  can 
employ  your  son,  if  you  like  it,  in  a  more  decent 
way  of  life  than  in  scouring  the  fields — and  I  can 
give  you  occasional  employment  too.  What  do 
you  say?" 

Martha  gratefully  expressed  her  willingness  to 
accede  to  his  plans.  "  Then  come  to  me,  both  of 
you,  this  day  week — ^by  that  time  I  shall  have 
made  a  vacancy  for  Bilted,  which  I  trust  he  will 
fiU  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  of  us.  I  shall  only 
want  him  in  the  day-time,  he  will  return  home 
early  in  the  evening,  and  anything  that  we  may 
find  for  you  to  do  he  can  carry  backwards  and 
forwards." 

And  so  it  was  settled. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

As  the  night  of  that  same  day  closed  in,  the 
Dashing  Nell  stood  away  from  the  northern  coast 
of  France.  She  was  freighted  heavily  with  a 
cargo  of  costly  wares  for  the  conti'aband  market, 
and  taking  the  advantage  of  a  dense  fog,  steered 
for  the  westernmost  point  of  the  Kentish  cliffs, 
where  a  trusty  band  of  runners,  who  would  make 
short  work  of  lighteniog  her  of  her  contents, 
were  anxiously  awaitiug  the  signal  of  her  arrival 
in  the  ofiing. 

Darrel,  whose  exploits  as  the  commander  of  a 
smuggling  trader  were  now  perfectly  well  known 
to  the  home  authorities,  had  latterly  been  obliged 
to  temper  his  proceedings  with  a  degree  of  pru- 
dence not  at  all  in  accordance  with  his  general 
character.  By  the  ingenious  caution  of  her 
owner,  the  careful  Skipton,  the  vessel  he  com- 
manded had  been  made  to  undergo  a  new  meta- 
morphosis at  every  cruise.  Sails,  spars,  rigging, 
and  paint  underwent  continual  mutations,  and 
she  rarely  returned  from  a  single  trip  in  the  same 
guise  as  when  she  started.  All  this  contrivance 
and  manoeuvring  Darrel,  being  too  bold  a  villain 
to  appreciate  as  they  deserved  his  employer's 
fertile  inventions,  detested  with  his  whole  soul, 
and,  it  is  needless  to  add,  submitted  to  it  with  a 
bad  grace.  The  events  of  his  career  since  we 
last  parted  with  him  had  not  been  such  as  to  check 
him  in  the  downward  course  upon  which  his  own 
evil  acts  had  precipitated  him.  From  bad  to 
worse  is  only  the  natural  and  inevitable  progress 
of  the  man  who  has  cast  off  all  restraint  and 
submits  to  no  otber  law  than  the  impulse  of  his 
own  passions.  On  board  his  vessel  he  had  no 
superior,  and  though  he  had  too  much  sense  of 
the  value  of  his  position  to  run  the  risk  of  for- 
feiting it  by  incapacity,  and  was  too  fond  of  the 
exercise  of  authority  willingly  to  risk  the  loss  of ' 
it — and  consequently  never  succumbed  to  intoxi- 
cation so  far  as  to  be  evidently  unequal  to  his 
duty — ^yet  was  he  rarely  if  ever  free  from  the 
excitement  of  drink,  or  in  the  cool  possession  of 
faculties  fitted  for  a  case  of  trying  emergency. 

Ho  knew  perfectly  well  that  his  present  course 
of  life  was  known  to  the  servants  of  the  revenue, 
and  never  doubted  that  they  reckoned  upon  his 
capture  sooner  or  later  as  an  event  sure  to  happen 
— yet  he  chose  upon  any  pretext  to  neglect  the 
precautions  which  formed  a  part  of  his  instruc- 
tions, and  to  incur,  out  of  bravado,  dangers  which 
a  wiser  man  would  have  preferred  to  avoid.  On 
the  present  occasion  he  had  deemed  the  fog,  which 
seemed  to  stretch  over  sea  and  land,  a  sufficient 
security  against  the  chance  of  detection,  and  in- 
stead of  disguising  his  vessel  and  pursuing  a 
circuitous  course,  according  to  the  directions  of 
Skipton,  he  ran  boldly  out  to  sea  upon  the  nearest 
track. 

It  happened  that  the  fog,  though  it  skirted  the 
coast  like  a  dense  cloud  for  many  a  weary  mile, 
had  cleared  away  before  the  strong  cast  wind 
that  blew  down  the  channel;  and  the  Dashing 
Nell  had  hardly  traversed  seven  miles  fr-om  the 
land,  when  she  emerged  suddenly,  Tf  ith  lights  on 
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her  deck,  where  the  crew  \rere  carousing  round 
:i  blazing  fire,  and  with  lights  in  her  cabin,  where 
Barrel  and  the  mate  were  boozing  over  the  bottle 
— into  the  clear  frosty  starlight,  and  almost  into 
the  actual  presence  of  His  Majesty's  revenue 
cutter.  Plover i  which  was  lying  under  a  single  sail, 
on  the  look-out  for  that  identical  Proteus,  the 
JkLshing  Nillt  or  for  anything  else  of  the  same 
character  which  might  cast  up. 

A  shot  across  tho  bows,  a  signal  to  heave  to, 
roused  up  Darrel  and  his  companion,  and  in  an 
instant  they  were  upon  deck.  To  tack,  and 
steer  again  into  the  heart  of  the  fog  ere  the 
Plover  could  get  fully  under  sail,  was  hardly  the 
work  of  a  minute.  Darrel,  now  alive  to  his 
danger  and  his  duty,  kicked  overboard  the  fire 
and  all  vestiges  of  the  late  carouse — cheered  his 
crew  to  their  work,  spread  eveiy  sail  that  he 
dared  to  carry,  and  hoped  by  running  along  the 
land  for  an  hour  or  two  out  of  sight  of  his  pur- 
suers, to  be  able  by  that  time  to  give  them  the 
slip,  and  make  a  dash  across  the  Channel  while 
the  darkness  lasted.  But  the  plan,  which  was 
indeed  the  only  one  open  to  him,  was  penetrated 
by  his  antagonist  as  soon  as  formed,  and  measures 
were  taken  to  prevent  its  successful  accomplish- 
ment. They  might  not  have  had  that  effect, 
perhaps,  had  the  fog  continued  to  afford  its 
dense  and  impenetrable  shelter ;  but  as  night  ad- 
vanced, the  wind  began  to  freshen,  a  stiff  breeze 
sprung  up  and  unveiled  the  whole  line  of  coast, 
showing  the  chase  following  the  track  of  the 
shore  only  a  mile  or  two  a-head. 

Nothing  now  remained  to  Darrel  but  a  fair  run 
for  it — ^his  only  chance  of  escape  Ijdng  in  the  very 
doubtful  contest  of  speed.  Of  escape,  however, 
he  was  far  from  despairing.  He  knew  that,  but 
for  the  weight  of  her  cargo,  the  boat  he  com- 
manded would  beat  the  cutter  in  a  race,  and  he 
resolved  rather  to  sacrifice  his  lading  than  to 
risk  the  liberty  of  himself  and  comrades.  For 
hours  the  chase  continued,  and  it  was  yet  doubt- 
ful to  either  pursuer  or  pursued  whether  the 
space  between  the  vessels  was  increasing  or 
diminishing.  The  wind,  meanwhile,  increased  to 
a  gale — ^saU  after  sail  disappeared  as  they  were 
imwiDingly  withdrawn  from  the  fury  of  the 
blast — but  still  the  chase  went  on  over  a  raging 
tempest  of  waves  lashed  into  a  tangled  wilderness 
of  foam. 

Suddenly  a  wild  cheer — a  yell — burst  from  the 
throats  of  Darrel' s  crew.  The  mast  of  the  cutter 
has  crashed  over  the  side,  and  she  lies  like  a  log  on 
the  mad  waves.  "  To  hell  with  the  bloodhounds," 
roared  Darrel — "  the  game  is  won  for  to-night, 
however — the  JDaahing  NeU  belongs  to  her  owners 
yet."  As  they  flew  on  the  wings  of  the  storm, 
from  the  wrecked  cutter,  the  sound  of  minute 
guns  was  borne  booming  after  them.  "  D — n 
them,"  said  Darrel,  "do  they  think  we're  going 
to  heave  to  to  pick  them  up  ?" 

A  light-house  now  gleaming  in  sight  to  the 
right,  showed  the  English  coast,  and  Darrel  knew 
by  the  aspect  of  the  land  that  he  had  overshot 
hifl  mark.  To  return  in  the  teeth  of  such  a  wind 
was  out  of  tho  question ;  and  ho  was  (directing 


the  steersman  to  put  out  to  sea,  in  order  to  r\^^ 
out    the    gale  with  fair   sea  rooto,   wlien  the 
mate  informed  him  in  a  whisper  that  they  had 
sprung  a  leak.     The  best  hands  were  at  once 
ordered  to  the  pumps — ^and  portions  of  the  cargo 
were  hoisted  over  the  side ;  but  it  was  soon  found 
that  however  effectual  these  expedients  might 
prove,  they  would  only  delay,  tiot  prevent,    a 
catastrophe   that  was  inevitable.      The   single 
chance  for  life  was  to  beach  the  vessel,  when  a 
few,  perhaps,  might  escape  the  fury  of  the  tem- 
pest— but  even  they  would  have  to  seek  a  refuge 
from  the  grasp  of  the  law,  if  the  sea  spared  them* 
What  were  Darrel' s  thoughts  at  this  crisis  wc 
know  not ;  but,  with  the  instinct  of  a  seamah  at 
the  hour  of  peril,  he  ran  his  eye  along  the  coast 
as  it  loomed  dimlv  in  the  distance,  in  search  of 
a  favourable  spot,  if  any  spot  might  be  deemed 
favourable,  for  the  fearful  but  unavoidable  ex- 
periment.    The  men,  stimulated  by  spirits  served 
out  at  short  intervals,  strained  desperately  at  the 
pumps,  but  never  gained  for  a  moment  upon  the 
in-rushing  water,  whose  slow  but  gradual  rise 
certified  their  impending  doom.     Hour  after  hour 
passed  away  as  the  predestinated  vessel  dashed 
along  her  death-path.     At  length  a  faint  blush 
of  light  in  the  east  indicated  the  approaching 
dawn,  as  the  mate  drew  near  Darrel,  who  for 
the  last  two  hours  had  stood  at  the  wheel,  and 
muttered  doggedly,  '*  We  shall  founder  in  deep 
water  in  ten  minutes,  unless  you  put  her  about " 
— and  walked  gloomily  away.     Darrel  directed 
the  head  of  the  craft  to  the  shore,  where  he  could 
just  see  in  the  glimmering  dawn  a  shelving  slope 
of  wooded  land,  broken  with   drifts  of  snow, 
stretching  down  to  the  beach — and  beyond,   a 
range  of  high  cliffs  trending  far  westward. 

He  gazed  with  livid  aspect  and  mute  quivering 
lips  upon  the  scene,  as  in  the  growing  light  of 
morning  it  woke  suddenly  to  his  recollection. 
He  looked  dreamily  round  as  the  groaning  vessel 
ncared  the  rocks — then  came  a  sudden  crash,  which 
shivered  the  fabric  into  a  thousand  fragments, 
and  cast  them  in  sport  to  the  mad  waves.  A 
moment,  and  he  found  himself  grasping  a  plank, 
and  struggling  hopelessly  in  the  foaming  abyss, 
over  which  the  dark  rocks  beetled  angrily,  as 
with  a  consciousness  half  stunned  he  looked  up 
at  the  dull  sky — and  then,  powerless  for  farther 
effort,  sank  senseless  in  the  hissing  flood. 

Two  hours  afterwards  he  awoke  in  the  arms  of 
an  old  man  who  was  chafing  his  breast,  while  a 
young  girl  stood  over  him  and  applied  a  cordial 
to  his  lips.  He  was  lying  upon  the  sand  in 
Freshwater  Cove,  and  as  his  recollection  returned 
he  gazed  round  horror-struck  at  the  recognition. 
There  it  was !  upon  that  spot !  within  a  few  feet 
of  the  very  place  where  he  now  lay  writhing, 
helpless,  and  ruined,  that  he  had  shed  the  lil'e- 
blood  of  her  whom  God  had  given  him  for  u 
guardian  angel,  and  abandoned  her  ^  prey  to  tho 
sea — and  the  sea  had  avenged  the  murder,  and 
cast  him  forth  from  the  shelter  of  her  womb  to 
the  horrors  of  guilt  and  remorse  ! 

"  Take  mo  hence !  in  the  fiend's  name,  carry 
mc  he^ic^, }  not  here  I — not  here ! — ^Thia  is  hell !   ' 
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"  Poor  fellow !  poor  fellow ! "  said  old  Brown- 
ing— for  he  it  was  who  was  playing  the  part  of 
the  good  Samaritan — "  his  sufferings  have  made 
him  delirious.  We  must  get  him  into  bed  as 
fast  as  possible.'' 

The  wretched  man  had  fainted  under  the  sting 
of  his  own  remorse,  and  in  that  state,  assistance 
having  been  procured,  was  conveyed  to  a  neigh- 
bouring village,  where  he  received  all  neccbsary 
care,  and  soon  recovered  to  the  consciousness  of 
his  misery.  He  alone,  it  appeared,  of  the  whole 
crew  escaped  alive  £rom  the  wreck — and  he  too 
would  have  perished  had  it  not  been  for  the  ac- 


cidental arrival  of  old  Browning  and  his  niece 
upon  the  spot,  who  had  pulled  his  senseless  body 
from  the  breakers  when  the  waves  cast  it  ashore, 
and  successfdlly  used  means  for  his  restoration 
to  life. 

What  account  Barrel  gave  of  himself  when  ho 
grew  convalescent  we  have  no  means  of  knowing. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  he  disappeared  sud- 
denly from  the  village,  without  even  the  slightest 
verbal  acknowledgment  to  old  Browning — to 
that  worthy's  unspeakable  contempt. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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This  Theory  of  Human  Peogression,  by  the 
author  of  the  volume  the  contents  of  which  we 
propose,  in  the  present  article,  to  analyze  and  dis- 
cuss, was  the  first  of  a  short  series  of  projected 
works  on  The  Sciencb  op  Politics.  The  respect 
with  which  that  admirable  essay  was  received  by 
the  critical  press,  constitutes  a  motive  to  the 
prompt  and  cautious  examination  of  the  present 
disquisition,  of  which  it  was  the  natural  precur- 
sor. We  have  here  a  writer  of  recognised  au- 
thority discoursing  to  us  of  matters,  the  grave 
importance  of  which  can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 
The  volume,  therefore,  must  be  approached  with 
some  deference,  and  reviewed  with  honest  dis- 
crimination. A  mean  mind  should  not  touch  such 
topics  as  are  debated  in  the  work  before  us ;  and 
when  a  strong  mind  gives  its  energies  to  the  de- 
velopment of  them,  the  patriotic  and  the  humane 
should  lend  attention,  and  the  learned  should 
honourably  investigate.  It  is  more  than  a  com- 
pliment to  Mr.  Dove  to  say  that  his  writings  are 
not  presumptuously  obtrusive.  They  deserve  the 
notice  which  they  challenge.  We  propose,  in  a 
few  pages,  to  afford  our  readers  an  opportunity  of 
conceiving  what  views  Mr.  Dove  has  advocated, 
and  to  state  the  reasons  which  have  led  us  to  their 
adoption,  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  their  rejection 
on  the  other.  He  who  may  peruse  what  we 
write,  will  feel,  we  hope,  the  value  of  the  theme; 
and,  if  he^be  conscious  of  its  direct  reference  to 
the  vital  elements  of  social  life,  he  will  hardly 
fail  to  accompany  us  through  its  discussion  with 
kindly  interest. 

Political  science  has  a  more  sacred  charm  than 
belongs  to  the  abstractions  which  ordinarily  are 
supposed  to  constitute  its  substance  and  its  end. 
The  conditions  of  social,  and  of  national  life,  are 
directly  involved  in  it ;  it  is,  consequently,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  related  to  the  conditions  of 
human  experience.  It  is  abstract,  as  other  sciences 
are,  in  its  construction;  but,  more  than  other  sci- 


ences, it  is  utilitarian  in  its  applications.  As  far 
as  "circumstances"  affect  experience,  it  affects 
experience;  as  far  as  circumstances  affect  cha- 
racter, if  affects  character.  It  has  to  do  with  the 
institutions,  relations,  authorities,  and  responsi- 
bilities of  men,  as  they  are  members  of  society ; 
and,  therefore,  the  measure  in  which  institutions, 
and  relations,  the  exercise  of  social  authority,  and 
the  sense  of  social  obligation,  bear  upon  the  en- 
joyments or  the  sufferings,  the  virtues  or  the  vices, 
the  despair  or  the  swelBng  enthusiasm  of  a  peo- 
ple, is  the  exact  measure  of  its  practical  import- 
ance. The  philosopher  may  delight  in  it  for  its 
intrinsic  characteristics  as  a  science ;  he  will  find 
delight  even  in  the  question  whether  or  not  it  is 
a  science;  if  it  be,  its  vastness,  its  ramified 
references,  the  magnitude  and  the  multiplicity  of 
the  phenomena  to  which  it  may  appeal  for  illus- 
tration or  for  experiment,  the  glorious  abstruseness 
of  its  details,  and  the  more  glorious  simplicity  of 
its  bases,  will  be  to  him  a  charm  resistless,  a  bond 
enduring.  But  the  philanthropist  will  be  in- 
fluenced by  a  more  generous  motive  in  his  inquiry. 
He  will  seek  to  know  the  science  that  he  may 
apply  it.  He  will  regard  it  as  a  means  to  an  end, 
not  as  an  end  in  itself ;  as  a  relief  from  sufferiug, 
a  provision  against  injustice,  a  guarantee  of  peace, 
a  source  of  rich  and  universal  blessing.  His  ob- 
ject being  to  improve  and  elevate  mankind,  he 
will  embrace  the  instructions  of  political  science 
as  a  safeguard  froxa  many  mistakes  to  which  he 
would  be  otherwise  liable,  and  as  a  suggestion  of 
expedients,  a  knowledge  of  which  he  would 
have  had  no  other  means  of  acquiring. 

Proceeding  in  such  a  temper,  then,  what  are 
the  views,  more  in  detail,  of  which  in  the  volume 
before  us  we  have  an  exposition,  and  a  defence  ? 
A  rapid  survey  of  the  whole  essay  will  serve  to 
introduce  us  to  those  more  prominent  features  on 
which  we  may,  for  a  moment,  dwell. 

In  a  long  preface  some  of  the  general  principles 
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of  the  book  are  anticipated,  and  tlie  importance 
and  practicability  of  the  inquiry  receive  a  for- 
cible viadication.  Book  I.  opens  with  a  useful 
distinction  between  political  economy,  and  true 
politics.  The  science  of  politics  is  d  priori  and 
rational :  political  economy  is  d  posteriori,  and 
founded  on  observation.  Politics  treat  of  equity, 
■whence  human  duty :  political  economy  treats  of 
utilitf/,  whence  human  benefit;  and  the  whole 
purpose  of  the  book,  it  is  intimated,  is  to  show 
that  if  human  duty  were  universally  carried  into 
actual  operation,  we  should  thereby  evolve  the 
greatest  amount  of  human  benefit,  and,  though 
political  economy  is  admitted  to  have  its  uses,  it  is, 
in  native  character,  and  in  practical  tendency, 
greatly  inferior  to  politics,  because  politics  involves 
economy,  whilst  political  economy  may  be  studied 
for  ever  and  no  true  political  science  be  obtained 
after  all — as  in  moral  science  duty  involves  plea- 
sure, but  pleasure  does  not  involve  duty.  A 
glance  is  then  thrown  at  the  actual  circumstances 
of  the  world,  from  which  it  is  inferred  that  a 
treatise  on  political  science  is  not  likely  of  pro- 
ducing much  political  change.  In  Chap.  III.  the 
question  for  solution  is  stated,  and  the  reasons  for 
not  appealing  to  Scripture  for  a  settlement  are 
given.  We  should  have  some  differences  with 
our  author  in  his  theological  assertions,  if  theology 
were  a  part  of  the  work ;  but  it  is  not,  and  we, 
therefore,  pass  it  over,  though  he  has  introduced 
it.  In  a  chapter  purely  philosophical,  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  abstract  and  the  inductive  sci- 
ences is  pointed  out,  and  the  claim  of  the  abstract 
science  of  equity  to  equal  respect  and  confidence 
with  physical  sciences  is  demonstrated.  Defini- 
tions are  then  defined,  and  the  axiom  of  the 
science — equity — is  put  into  obvious  and  definite 
relief.  In  Book  II.,  which  treats  of  doctrine,  we 
have  the  more  practical  bearings  of  the  science 
evolved.  Chapter  I.  contains  a  string  of  ninety- 
seven  facts,  principles,  and  probable  fiicts,  relat- 
ing to  man,  the  agent  involved  in  political  science, 
and  may  be  almost  regarded  as  a  grand  confession 
of  the  whole  faith  of  the  author.  Many  of  these 
articles  are  foreign  to  the  work,  but  most  of  them 
arc  brief  announcements  of  the  truths  which  po- 
litical science  assumes  or  involves.  In  Chapter 
II.  man  is  defined,  and  proved  to  be  a  moral 
agent;  and  it  is  shown  that  the  independent 
members  of  the  human  race  have  a  jural  equality, 
tlic  recognition  and  realization  of  which  is  neces- 
sary to  a  reign  of  political  justice.  In  a  second 
Bcction  the  definitions  of  the  science  are  given. 
In  Sec.  3  we  have  its  axioms.  Chap.  III. 
comments  on  the  six  propositions  of  the  science ; 
viz.,  1.  That  all  men  are  equal  in  natural  rights ; 

2.  That  a  man  has  not  a  right  to  do  everytliing ; 

3.  That  men  have  a  right  to  do  something; 
4  (problem).  To  find  the  equitable  limit  of  ac- 
tion; 5.  No  majority  of  men  may  equitably 
interfere  with  a  minority,  or  with  a  single  indi- 
vidual; and  6.  That  society  can  only  contain 
those  rights  which  belong  to  the  individuals  com- 
posing society.  In  the  following  cliapter  the 
rights  of  the  majority  are  elaborately  defined; 
and  Chap.  Y.  consists  of  a  long  and  careful  dis- 


quisition on  property.  There  is  th^n  a  separate 
dissertation  on  moral  dynamics,  and  an  account  of 
Andrew  Yarranton,  the  founder  of  English  politi- 
cal economy,  to  which  we  shall  not  again  refer, 
and  so  say  now,  that  though  the  book  woidd  bo 
complete  without  them,  they  are  a  valuable  ap- 
pendix. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  how  large  is  the  theme, 
how  cleai'ly  it  is  developed,  and  how  vastly  supe- 
rior it  is  to  ordinary  treatises  on  political  economy. 
Political  economy,  indeed,  has  been  often  degraded, 
first,  in  the  purport  of  the  theories  in  which  it 
has  been  represented  as  consisting;  and  then, 
secondly,  in  the  practical  objects  to  which  it  has 
been  dedicated.  Of  late  it  has  appeared  but  a 
gorgeous  and  profound  apology  for  tiie  avarice  of 
commerce.  It  has  sought  to  establish  the  foun- 
dations of  trade,  and,  having  succeeded  thus  far,  it 
has  then  been  pleaded  in  vindication  of  the  reck- 
lessness, the  abandonment,  not  to  say  the  un- 
scrupulousness  of  "  the  trade  spirit."  With  the 
deeper  bases  of  national  prosperity,  and  the  higher 
achievements  of  national  renown  it  has  been  too 
absorbed  in  its  money-getting  schemes  to  interfere. 
Hence,  instead  of  expanding  into  a  beautiful  and 
benignant  science  of  society,  it  has,  rather,  been 
contracted  to  a  dull  and  dingy  science  of  com- 
petition. The  tendency  of  all  modern  reasonings 
has  been  to  make  the  self-interest  of  nations  the 
security  of  their  freedom,  the  bond  of  their  fel- 
lowship, and  the  source  of  their  glory.  The 
fatal  blunder  of  "utilitarianism,''  which,  as  a 
theory  of  morals,  has  again  and  again  been  ex- 
ploded, has,  in  political  speculations,  survived  the 
attacks  of  a  wise  criticism,  and  now  reigns  ram- 
pant in  the  national  and  international  enterprises 
of  the  world. 

For  ourselves,  we  cannot  but  regard  this 
state  of  things  to  be  as  dangerous  as  it  is  de- 
graded, as  self-destructive  as  it  is  humiliating 
and  corrupt.  Nobility  and  heroism,  without 
which  fame,  whether  belonging  to  an  empire,  or 
an  individual,  can  have  no  sanctity,  and  the  in- 
junctions of  power  no  moral  grandeur,  are  to  be 
cultivated  by  the  voluntary  and  careful  restraint 
of  self-interest,  not  by  its  uncontrolled  indul- 
gence. Duty  brings  pleasure ;  but,  if  pleasure 
be  the  object  of  search,  duty  will,  more  than 
likely,  be  neglected.  So  is  it  in  the  moral  disci- 
pline of  the  individual  life;  and,  it  is  so,  as 
well,  in  the  political  discipline  of  national  life. 
If  prosperity  be  the  end,  rather  than  equity, 
equity  will  have  but  a  poor  chance  of  displaying 
her  beneficence;  whilst,  if  equity  be  enthroned 
in  august  and  inviolable  supremacy,  the  fruits  of 
her  reign  will  be  riches  that  the  cunning  of  sel- 
fishness could  never  pre-calculate,  and  a  sweet 
general  content  that  would  at  once  rcHeve  order 
of  its  monotony,  and  ambition  of  its  baseness. 

The  principle,  therefore,  on  which  the  writer 
of  the  volume  before  us  proceeds,  is,  of  itself,  a 
strong  recommendation  of  his  valuable  work.  We 
must  applaud  the  endeavour  to  elevate  political 
science  to  a  position  of  high  moral  dignity,  what- 
ever may  be  the  amount  of  success  attained  in  it. 
If  political  life  is  to  be  only  a  vast  game  of 
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spectilation,  it  is  appropriate  that  political  theories 
should  be  only  a  confusion  of  sinister  expedients, 
and  of  ignoble  compromises.  But  if  a  reign  of 
justice  and  of  freedom  are  to  be  legitimately 
expected,  justice  must  be  sought  in  the  organiza- 
tions and  habits  of  the  nation,  and  the  standard 
of  our  aspirations  must  become  the  guiding  regu- 
lator of  our  reforms.  A  "  Constitution  "  cannot 
be  the  fortress  of  political  equity,  and  the  em- 
bodiment of  political  anomalies  at  the  same  time, 
consequently,  Toiyism,  which  would  consecrate 
the  wrongs,  and  conserve  the  imperfections  of 
antiquity,  is  an  absurd  and  malignant  blunder, 
and  Whiggism,  which  would  simply  so  tinker  the 
rotten  system,  as  to  make  it  serve  the  purpose  of 
the  day,  is  a  mistake  as  ridiculous,  though  not 
60  fatal — as  immoral  in  principle,  though  not  so 
vicious  in  practice.  But  all  our  improvements 
are  mere  concessions  to  necessity,  not  voluntary 
sacrifices  to  justice.  Even  the  people  in  their 
agitations  do  not  seek  a  reign  of  righteousness 
for  its  own  sake,  but  only  a  reign  of  prosperity, 
by  all  or  any  means ;  and  if  some  leader,  more 
firm  and  sagacious  than  the  rest,  has  talked 
of  "  rights,"  the  thunder  of  the  daily  press,  the 
squeak  of  vulgar  literature,  and  the  roar  of  the 
huger  leviathans  of  criticism,  have  united  to 
drown  his  pleadings,  and  to  prove  him  an  imprac- 
ticable fool.  These  tamperings  with  truth  have 
grown  so  familiiu*  to  us,  and  have  been  so  long 
allowed,  that  the  elementary  laws  of  thought 
have  become  enervated,  and  the  heroism  of 
a  stalwart  national  enthusiasm  has  gradually 
dwindled  away.  Patriotism  is  ceasing  to  be 
proudly  cherished  as  a  sacred  passion,  it  is  sim- 
peringly  sustained  as  a  convenience;  and  the 
broader  impulses  of  humanity — the  intuitions  of 
a  true  cosmopolitan  sympathy — are  exchanged 
for  the  hollow  affectations,  and  the  cold-hearted 
cunning  of  the  mart.  The  only  honour  which 
seems  likely  to  survive  this  universal  vitiation 
of  society,  is  the  honour  which  prevails  among 
thieves.  Instead  of  the  gleaming  looks,  and 
ready  words  of  trustful  candour,  we  are  threatened 
with  a  chronic  disease  of  nodding  and  winking, 
and  suspecting  deliberation,  and  mean  commercial 
sharpness.  All  welcome,  then,  to  the  bold  heart 
that  has  raised  the  standard  of  equity  against 
the  debasing  sophistries,  by  which  economists 
have  attempted  to  vindicate  the  selfishness  of 
unredeemed  humanity ;  and  all  praise  to  the 
wisdom  with  which  truth  is  fought  for  !  Not 
superstitious,  and  not  unfounded  was  the  lamenta- 
tion of  Wordsworth ; — 

When  I  have  borne  in  memory  what  has  tamed 
Great  nations,  how  ennobling  thoughts  depait 
When  men  change  swords  for  ledgers,  and  desert 
The  students'  bowers  for  gold,  some  feara  unnamed 
I  had,  my  country ! 

But  the  poet  had  consoling  hopes  too,  and  so 
have  we.  The  sure  anticipation  of  an  ultimate 
triumph  of  righteousness,  which  is  the  inspiration 
of  all  dreams  of  progress,  is  not  a  delusion ;  and 
if  we  are  to  be  perfect  at  last,  we  shall  become 
BO  by  a  scries  of  brave  struggles,  and  of  hallowed 


enterprises.  Our  author  has  this  faith,  therefore, 
he  writes  with  the  zeal  of  a  philanthropist,  as 
well  as  with  the  caution  of  a  philosopher.  And 
his  enthusiasm  is  justified,  not  only  by  the  truth, 
from  which  it  is  derived,  but  by  the  signs  of  the 
times.  There  are  many  amongst  us  ready  to 
complain  against  the  radical  evil  of  our  day,  and 
not  a  few  prepared  to  do  something  towards  its 
correction  :  and  the  august  enthusiasm  with 
which  we  are  at  the  present  moment  buckling  on 
our  armour  for  a  great  war  of  principles,  proves 
that  all  national  feeling  has  not  evaporated,  and 
that  the  sense  of  equity  is  not  quite  extinct. 

The  precise  object  which  Mr.  Dove  has  in  view 
is  thus  stated : — 

The  truth  we  wish  to  inculcate  is,  that  there  are  prin- 
ciples of  immutable  and  never-changing  justice,  which 
by  no  govermneiit  and  no  majority  can  ever  be  legiti- 
mately infringed.  That  those  principles  are  capable  of 
being  ascertained  and  developed.  That  they  are  meta- 
physical or  philosophical  principles — that  is,  axioms  of 
the  human  reason,  to  which  the  human  reason  must  give 
its  intellectual  assent  wherever  it  clearly  comprehends 
them.  That  the  denial  of  the  logical  consequences  of 
these  principles  by  those  whose  pecuniary  interests  are 
involved,  is  no  more  a  refutation  of  the  principles  them- 
selves, than  tlie  non-admission  of  the  eartli's  motion  by  the 
Roman  priests,  or  the  non-admission  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  by  the  physicians  of  England.  That  the  political 
well-being,  not  only  of  Britain,  but  of  every  country  on 
the  globe — that  is,  of  the  whole  race  of  mankind — de- 
pends on  the  deiinite  ascertainment,  universal  acknow- 
ledgment, and  universal  reduction  to  practice,  of  these 
principles  of  equity.  That  however  knowledge  may 
increase,  and,  by  its  beneficial  influence,  gradually  im- 
prove the  condition  of  mankind,  it  is  to  the  perfection  of 
political  science  that  we  must  direct  our  views  if  we  wish 
to  ascertain  those  laws  of  reason  which,  when  carried 
into  practice,  would  ensure  a  stcUtle  because  a  just  order 
of  society.     (Pp.  21,  22.) 

It  will  be  perceived  from  the  above  extract, 
that  the  author  has  a  firm  belief  in  the  utility  of 
such  labours  as  he  is  engaged  in.  Many  regard 
the  study  of  all  theories  of  political  science  as  a 
mere  waste  of  time,  and  as  idle  speculations  in 
which  it  is  not  becoming  that  sensible  and  prac- 
tical men  should  allow  themselves  to  be  involved. 
This  is,  however,  a  shallow  and  stupid  blunder, 
which  only  the  thoughtless  could  commit,  and  to 
which  only  the  perverse  will  adhere.  TVe  are  not 
sure  that  the  distinist  of  political  science  has  not 
received  a  too  general  religious  sanction.  Political 
ameliorations,  it  has  been  often  preached  to  us, 
are  to  bo  sought  only  through  the  renovating 
medium  of  Christianity.  Political  institutions,  it 
is  said,  are  the  outworks  of  human  nature ;  and 
human  nature  must,  therefore,  be  simctified  before 
they  can  be  modelled  on  a  principle  of  anything 
like  perfect  justice;  and  that  if  we  had  perfect 
political  institutions  to-morrow,  we  should  still  be 
desolated  with  political  evils,  because  men  could 
not  be  found  pure  enough  to  administer  them,  and 
their  subjects  would  be  incited  by  native  depraved 
impatience  and  dissatisfaction  to  rebel,  dissent, 
evade,  or  disobey.  On  the  contrary  our  author 
maintains  that  "  political  evils  exist,  because 
political  societies  are  not  the  embodiments  of  true 
principles,"  and  that,  consequently,  the  proper 
way  of  removing  political  evils,  is  to  conform 
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political  societies  to  the  true  principles  of  equity. 
We  admit  the  imperfections  of  human  nature,  but 
we  are  wrathful  when  we  find  priests,  not  only 
making  a  spiritual  trade  of  them,  but  setting 
themselves  up  virtually  as  the  political  governors 
of  the  race  on  the  plea  of  them.  Would  that  the 
pestiferous  nonsense  of  a  thousand  pulpit  babblers 
could  be  silenced !  Here  we  are  so  stuffed  with 
manna  that  we  have  no  room  for  good  healthy, 
leavened  bread !  We  are  so  inflated  with  ex- 
pectations of  a  *'  heavenly  country,"  that  practical 
patriotism  is  almost  judged  a  sin,  and  political  toil 
a  solemn  vanity !  When  one  advocates  education 
he  is  silenced  by  some  prater  who  says,  "Con- 
version "  is  the  only  remedy  of  the  mind's  diseases. 
When  we  seek  the  establishment  of  just  political 
institutions,  we  are  invited  to  go  and  grope  about 
the  dusty  floor  of  some  old  church.  We  ask  for 
light,  and  they  give  us  brimstone;  we  inquire 
for  truth,  and  receive  a  list  of  "  articles,"  varying 
from  two  to  six  hundred !  Political  science  must 
never  be  allowed  to  supersede  religion ;  but  we 
protest  against  religion  being  allowed  to  supersede 
political  science.  We  think  that  Mr.  Dove  has 
taken  the  proper  method,  in  acting  as  though 
political  truth  were  worth  searching  after,  and  in 
searching  for  it,  not  in  the  Scriptures,  which  can 
only  be  regarded  as  a  revelation  of  moral  truth, 
addressed  to  the  individual^  and  not  to  society, 
but  in  the  intuitions  of  the  human  mind.  He 
thus  adds  to  political  metaphysics  the  sanctity 
and  the  dignity  of  a  high  moral  bearing;  im- 
pregnates them  with  an  ethical  essence  and  import, 
and  gives  them  a  place  in  the  affections  as  well  as 
in  the  speculations  of  men. 

Wc  shall  be  able  to  show  in  a  few  lines  the 
process  by  which  politics  is  proved  to  be  a  moral 
science : — 

The  conditions,  then,  that  pennit  of  the  existence  of 
an  abstract  science  are  : — 

1st.  The  existence  of  an  object  noun,  abstract,  simple, 
and  incapable  of  definition. 

2nd.  The  possibility  of  stating  the  forms  of  that  noun 
in  primary  propositions,  called  definitions. 

3rd.  The  existence  of  axioms  applicable  to  the  forms 
of  the  object  noun.     (P.  84. j 

It  is  contended  that  ethics  as  much  fulfil  all 
these  conditions  as  any  of  the  abstract  physical 
sciences.  They  all  have  an  object  noun,  the 
forms  of  which  may  be  defined,  and  brought  to 
the  test  of  axiomatic  truths.     Thus : — 

The  abstract  sciences  are  Logic,  Arithmetic,  Algebra, 
Geometry,  Statics,  and  Ethics. 

The  object  noun  of  Logic  is  Identity. 
The  object  noun  of  Arithmetic  is  Number. 
The  object  noun  of  Algebra  is  Quantity. 
The  object  noun  of  Geometry'  is  Space. 
The  object  noun  of  Statics  is  Force. 
The  object  noun  of  Ethics  is  Equity. 

Equity,  then,  is  the  simple  concept  of  political 
science,  and,  also,  of  all  moral  science;  political 
science  is,  therefore,  a  moral  science,  resting  on  a 
universal,  absolute,  undefinablo,  and  axiomatic 
truth.  It  thus  becomes  positive  and  sacred ;  in- 
^lible  in  its  basis,  and  inviolable  in  its  authority. 

Passing  over  some  of  the  more  abstract  develop- 


ments of  this  theory,  we  may  notice  its  practical 
bearings.  And  these  will  be  found  to  show  that 
its  value  is  not  less  than  its  reasonableness,  and 
that  it  conducts  to  issues  of  the  most  obvious  im- 
j^rtance  and  grandeur. 

Let  the  word  be  at  once  written — ^we  hare  in 
this  scheme  necessarily  and  unavoidably  an  out- 
line and  a  vindication  of  purest  democracy. 
Indeed,  all  statesmen,  and  all  political  writers, 
have  been  compelled  to  admit  that,  if  abstract 
theories  of  society  have  any  authority  at  all,  they 
must  be  more  or  less  founded  on  the  natural 
equality  of  men.  Perhaps  the  recognition  of  this 
fact  may  account  for  the  circumstance  that  whilst 
political  economy,  which  considers  henefit  before 
equity y  has  received  innumerable  students,  political 
science,  which  considers  equity  before  benefit,  has 
been  almost  universally  neglected.  Kings,  and 
princes,  and  lords,  and  magistrates,  have  not 
liked  it,  because  it  has  proved  them  without  title, 
and,  thus,  endangered  their  power  and  their  dig- 
nity. The  people  have  resorted  to  it  as  a  barren 
consolation,  and  a  weapon  of  their  antagonism  to 
existing  tyrannies,  but  have  failed  to  appreciate 
its  sanctity,  and  to  adopt  its  counsels,  from  the 
consciousness  that  it  taught  the  righteousness  of 
disloyalty,  and  the  necessity  of  revolution.  Even 
those  who  have  traced  all  its  bearings,  and 
sounded  all  its  depths,  have  retired  in  hopeless 
awe  from  its  advocacy,  burdened  with  the  impres- 
sion that  it  revealed  only  a  tantalizing  ideal, 
which,  in  this  debased  and  blundering  world, 
could  never  be  practically  attained.  But  the  dis- 
like of  unauthorized  rulers  is  natural  selfishness ; 
the  indifference  of  oppressed  peoples  is  the  fruit  of 
a  strange  compound  of  impatience  and  irresolu- 
tion ;  and  the  despair  of  the  enlightened  is  only 
a  proof  of  their  moral  timidity.  In  all  cases  the 
neglect  has  been  criminal,  or  foolish,  or  pitiable, 
and  should  no  longer  be  encouraged.  Is  it  true  f 
If  it  be,  its  adoption  as  soon  as  possible  is  an 
obligation,  contempt  of  which  is  guilty  and  bane- 
ful beyond  calculation. 

The  relations  of  political  science  are  universal. 
It  gathers  its  finest  sanctions  from  religion ;  it 
has  analogies  in  every  other  positive  science ;  its 
ramifications  extend  through  all  metaphysical 
speculations ;  and  it  intimately  affects  the  deepest 
and  most  univcraal  laws  of  human  existence.  It 
implies  the  grandest  capacities  of  man  and  of 
society ;  and  it  is  itself  a  perfect  triumph  of  con- 
sistent and  of  enlightened  philosophy.  With 
what  a  withering  sneer,  for  instance,  it  seems  to 
look  upon  materialism,  which  has  so  many  piti- 
able disciples  in  these  days.  Eloquently  has  ICr. 
Dove  developed  this  idea : — 

Such  ia  the  great  field  of  nature.  The  space  illimit- 
able— ^the  perpetual  dui-ation — the  ftnuament  with  its 
orbs — ^the  all-pervading  air — the  verdant  earth — ^the  un- 
fettered ocean — the  rock,  the  river,  tree,  shrub,  and 
herb— the  flsh  of  the  sea — the  bird  of  the  air— the  bea>t 
of  the  field — and  all  the  Wsible  creation  around  us — 
the  light  and  the  darkness — the  sunbeam  and  the 
shadow — the  sound  and  the  silence — ^the  motion  and 
the  stillness — ^the  eye  that  beholds— the  ear  that  listens — 
the  nerve  that  conveys  to  our  spirit  the  reality  of  the 
world  without — these  «ro  nature,  but  are  tht  s<'  ail?     If 
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all  that  is  mere  matter  were  annihilated,  would  there 
remain — nothing  f  If  it  were  so,  there  could  be  no 
science  of  morals,  nothing  that  could  teach  men  their 
duty  towards  each  other.  With  a  godless  Universe,  and 
n  noulless  Mail,  it  is  idle  to  speak  of  duty.  There  might, 
Irl'leed)  be  a  summation  of  nervous  emotions — a  compu- 
tation of  pleasures  and  pains, — but  never  could  there 
possibly  be  established  any  rule  why,  if  I  choose,  and 
have  the  power,  I  should  not  inflict  pain,  and  do  as  I 
will,  let  the  consequences  to  others  be  what  they  may. 
Nor  need  it  be  replied  that  those  consequences  will 
reflect  upon  myself  in  the  shape  of  pain.  This,  in  the 
first  place,  is  not  an  invariable  facty  and,  in  the  second, 
if  it  were  invariable,  it  is  too  minute  to  be  comparable 

to  the  pain  I  inflict  on  others.  . So  for  from 

the  material  universe  being  the  most  important  object 
with  which  man  is  acquainted,  we  maintain  that,  in  this 
nether  world,  man  himself  is  incomparably  the  highest 
object  that  comes  within  the  limit  of  our  knowledge. 
Mindis  the  true  reality.  Divest  the  world  of  human 
mind,  and  you  have  left  it  irrational,  impelled  by  the 
laws  of  mechanics,  electricity,  chemistry,  vegetable  life, 
and  animal  instinct.  You  have  robbed  it  of  its  fairest 
inheritance,  and  blotted  out  its  jewel.  You  have  robbed 
it  of  its  soul,  and  left  a  mere  aggregation  of  atoms  to 
function  according  to  the  laws  of  irrational  determina- 
tion. Within  the  sphere  of  thought  and  of  natural 
appreciation,  there  is  nothing  comparable  to  mind. 
Mind  peoples  the  earth  with  spirit,  and  links  it  with 
that  world  after  which  the  hopes  of  man  are  ever 
going  forth.  Mind  is  the  substance  of  reason  and 
of  volition ;  matter  is  only  the  substance  of  resistance, 
form,  and  colour.  Mind  knows,  wills,  and  originates 
its  actions:  matter  knows  nothing,  wills  nothing,  and 
obeys  in  blind  unconsciousness.  If  we  could  only  break 
through  the  crust  of  our  physical  sensations,  and  eman- 
cipate ourselves  from  the  influence  of  sense;  if  we  could 
weigh  the  world,  and  have  present  to  our  appreciation, 
at  one  and  the  same  instant,  ever}'  atom  of  which  it  is 
composed,  every  phenomenon  it  is  capable  of  manifest- 
ing, and  every  reality  it  contains,  we  should  see  that 
mind,  human  mind,  was  incomparably  the  most  glorious 
(all  fallen  as  it  Lb  ),  incomparably  the  most  important,  and 
incomparably  the  most  valuable  of  all  tho  created  sub- 
stantives that  come  within  the  limits  of  our  knowledge. 
(Pp.  126—129.) 

But  what  are  tho  more  strictly  political  infer- 
ences which  this  method  of  regarding  political 
science  must  involve  ?  Speaking  generally,  we 
have  pronounced  them  democratic.  Let  us  now 
see  how  this  comes  about,  and  in  what  precise 
forms.  ^  We  may  violate  many  ancient  supersti- 
tions in  prosecuting  this  inquiry,  but  truth, 
though  never  so  sacred,  cannot  be  desecrated  by 
investiga^on.  To  talk  of  justice,  will  offend 
nobody;  but  if  you  say  that  justice  has  any 
direct  relation  to  the  form  of  the  government,  or 
the  arrangements  of  classes,  or  the  question  of 
property,  a  host  of  timid  people  will  scream  out 
their  horror,  and  speak  such  words  as  "treason," 
"  spoliation,"  "  anarchy,"  and  who  can  tell  what 
besides  !  Again,  we  say,  in  response  to  all  these 
terrible  protests,  is  the  doctrine  true  ?  If  ifc  w, 
adopt  it  at  once,  that  we  may  enjoy  its  glorious 
immunities ;  if  it  is  not  true,  instead  of  screaming 
thus  stupidly,  just  sit  down  quietly  and  prove 
it  false ! 

The  extract  just  quoted  avows  that  man  is  a 
moral  agent;  and  that,  having  duties  as  such, 
he  must,  as  such,  have  righU  ^o.-  But  all  men 
have  this  moral  nature,  consequently  all  men  have 
an  equality  of  duties;  and,  consequently,  an  equa- 
lity of  rights.     The  first  great  pi-iueiple  of  poli- 


tical science  is,  that  all  mm  are  equal  in  natural 
rights.  This  principle  is  confirmed  by  Scripture, 
by  i*easoil,  and  by  observation. 

Now  we  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Dove  when  he 
says,  that  the  objections  usually  urged  against 
this  doctrine  are  altogether  beside  the  mark.  It 
is  said,  men  are  not  equal  in  intellect,  in  strength, 
in  perseverance,  in  good  fortune,  &c.  &c.,  and 
that,  therefore,  they  cannot  be  equal  in  natural 
rights.  But  why  this  ''therefore?"  Is  the 
existence  of  duty  dependent  upon  some  particular 
^^fln^arrf  of  intelligence,  physical  energy,  or  social 
position  ?  If  a  man  be  intelligent,  has  lie  not 
the  same  moral  duties  with  every  other  intelli- 
gent man,  though  the  degrees  of  intelligence  among 
them  may  infinitely  T>ary?  Indeed,  unless  tho 
moral  law  be  universal^  rights  can  have  no  exist- 
ence at  all.  If  it  is  not  the  duty  of  every  man  to 
refrain  from  stealing,  it  is  not  the  right  of  every 
man  to  keep  and  to  use  his  own  property.  If  you 
are  under  no  obligation  not  to  take  away  my  lifo, 
I  have  really  no  right  to  my  life. 

If  one  man  is  morally  bound  to  refrain  from  a  certain 
action,  another  man  is  morally  entitled  to  escape  from 
the  etrects  of  that  action.  In  short,  if  one  man  is  bound 
to  refrain  from  doing,  every  other  man  is  entitled  to 

escape  from  suffering If  another  man  has  no 

right  to  act,,  I  have  a  right  to  be  una^ited  upon 

This  is  the  whole  theory  of  political  rights,  namely,  that 
where  the  moral  law  imposes  a  restriction  upon  one  man, 
another  man  is  thereby  necessarily  endowed  with  a  cor- 
relative exemption.  The  final  termination  of  political 
progress  will  be  found  at  the  point  where  the  law  of  the 
land  insures  to  every  man  tliis  right  that  arises  from  the 
restriction  which  the  moral  law  makes  absolutely  binding 
on  every  other  man.  Never  till  then  can  the  Equili- 
brium OF  Equity  be  restored,  and  never  till  then  can  we 
be  ceitain  that  the  elements  of  change  are  finally  obli< 
teratod.  (Pp.  136,  137.) 

But  is  the  moral  law  which  imposes  the  re- 
striction universal  ?  It  is,  "  because  every  axiom 
that  exists  in  the  human  mind  is  imiversal,  and 
the  moral  law  is  based  on  the  axioms  of  tho 


>> 


reason. 

The  importance  of  this  point  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. The  world  has  groaned  beneath  op- 
pression, and  resisted  it.  Why  ?  Slavery  still 
throws  its  dark  shade  over  many  millions  of  ©ur 
fellow  men.  On  what  principle  must  it  be  opposed  ? 
We  are  going  to  war  against  a  usurper  and  a 
despot ;  what  is  our  plea  ?  We  make  a  mock  at 
all  theories  of  "  Divine  right,"  whether  claimed 
by  kings  or  priests.  On  what  ground  ?  If  rights 
be  not  equal  throughout  the  world,  then  is  des- 
potism no  longer  a  crime,  slavery  no  longer  a 
degradation;  war  is  wanton  rebellion  against 
destiny;  all  impatience  and  agitation  under  poli- 
tical suffering  proves  a  morbid  and  vain-glorious 
pride — ^never  so  beautiful  as  resignation ;  might 
is  right :  and  the  bright  dreams  of  a  political  mil- 
lennium are  the  gaudy  delusions  of  a  diseased  and 
restless  imagination.  If  rights  be  not  universally 
equal,  injustice  is  universally  impossible.  If  my 
right  to  independence  is  not  equal  with  yours, 
I  have  no  right  to  complain  if  you  oppi-ess  me. 
Every  man  must  have  the  same  essential  rights, 
or  no  man  can  be  chirged  witli  having  done  any- 
thing essentially  -wrong.  Now,  in  all  our  reforms, 
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our  resistances  of  aggression,  our  resentments  of 
injury,  our  contempt  for  all  lofty  pretenders  to 
power,  and  our  devotion  to  the  cause  of  ideal 
liberty,  we  intimate  our  belief  in  the  equality  of 
natural  rights ;  and  yet  how  few  dare  teach  the 
doctrine!  What  monstrous  abuses  we  tolerate, 
because  we  fear  to  apply  to  them  the  piinciplo 
which  we  intuitively  adopt,  and  by  which,  when 
we  are  goaded  into  indignation  by  assumption, 
or  placed  in  danger  by  cruel  usurpation,  we  so 
trustfully  defend  ourselves.  Hereditary  land- 
holders we  bow  to ;  ennobled  bishops  we  revere ; 
an  exclusive  church  establishment  we  piously 
support ;  we  pay  taxes  in  obedience  to,  and  for 
the  maintenance  of  laws  in  the  enactment  of 
which  we  have  not  been  allowed,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, to  have  a  voice ;  we  pay  pensions,  rich 
and  certain,  to  lazy  gentlemen  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  no  occupation,  and  who,  therefore, 
consider  themselves  entitled  to  the  glorifying 
charity  of  the  state ;  we  shout  "  God  save  the 
King,"  though  he  be  a  very  villain,  and  have  only 
the  poor  title  to  his  crown  that  Tie  was  his  father's 
son;  we  embrace  in  hearty  friendship  the  mo- 
narch who  walked  to  the  throne  he  occupied  with 
a  flame  of  fire  as  his  royal  robe,  and  a  pool  of  holy 
blood  as  a  carpet  for  his  gentle  feet !  Such  is  our 
reverence  for  truth  in  these  last  days ! 

It  needs  not  to  be  argued  that,  when  this  doc- 
trine of  the  equality  of  natural  rights  is  once 
admitted,  all  just  government  must  bo  responsible, 
and,  therefore,  representative.  The  form  of 
government  is  a  question  rather  of  benefit  than 
of  equity,  but  the  foundation  of  it  is  clearly  the 
will  of  the  whole  people.  The  people  may  invest 
one  man  with  authority,  and  call  him  an  emperor, 
or  they  may  choose  a  number  of  men,  for  life,  or 
for  a  year,  and  call  the  government  a  republic ; 
but  the  governing  power  must  be  of  popular 
institution,  or  it  is  a  tyranny.  And  the  whole 
people  must  have  an  equal  share  in  its  adoption. 
l^ol  cash  in  the  bank,  or  trees  in  the  forest,  but 
reason  in  the  head,  must  constitute  the  claim  to 
enfranchisement.  **  Property  qualification"  is  an 
unmeaning  phrase,  that  could  only  have  been 
invented  by  some  cunning  old  dolt  for  the  purpose 
of  'keeping  what  he  had  no  right  to  possess.  A 
financial  claim  to  citizenship  can  never  bo  in 
harmony  with  any  reign  of  justice,  and  must 
have  been  introduced  in  an  age  when  absurdities 
were  considered  the  consummation  of  wisdom, 
and  when  Mammon  was  the  Lord  God  Omnipo- 
tent who  reigned  over  the  earth. 

And  not  only  must  the  form  of  government  be 
of  popular  selection ;  not  only  must  the  govern- 
ment derive  its  authority  to  govern  from  the 
whole  people ;  but  the  people  must  also  prescribe 
the  offices,  functions,  duties,  and  limits  of  the 
government.  "  Rulers,  therefore,  have  no  right 
whatever  to  legislate  except  such  as  they  derive 
as  public  servants  of  the  community." 

Now,  let  some  bold  and  holy  prophet  go  through 
the  world,  and  ask  every  existing  ruler  for  hSs 
authority.  With  what  a  sad  face  may  we  expect 
he  would  return !  And,  indeed,  it  is  very  ques- 
tionable  whether  he  could  be  expected  to  return 


at  all !  Per  it  so  happens,  that  when  a  man  has 
power  to  do  wrong,  he  immediately  begins  to 
flatter  himself  that  he  has  the  right  also.  Ask 
Nicholas  of  the  North  by  what  authority  he  does 
his  abominable  works,  and  he  will  shoot  you  for 
your  curiosity.  Ask  the  pious  Legree  by  what 
authority  he  beats  poor  Tom  to  death,  and  he 
will  first  quote  a  passage  of  Scripture,  and  then 
knock  you  down  with  the  bludgeon  already  con- 
secrated by  murder.  Every  priest  believes  in 
apostolical  succession,  and  every  king  in  **  divine 
right."  Until  the  people  believe  in  the  doctrine 
of  equity,  wrong,  injustice,  oppression,  and  crime 
will  abound  in  the  world ;  and  priests  and  kings 
must  not  be  blamed  if,  having  the  power,  they 
have  the  will  to  do  as  they  please. 

But  then  there  arises  a  practical  difficulty  out 
of  the  inevitable  differences  of  opinion  which 
would  appear  in  any  fair  attempt  of  the  people 
to  fix  their  rulers,  and  the  duties  with  which 
they  should  be  intrusted.  Some  would  recom- 
mend one  thing,  some  another ;  and  how  does  the 
science  of  equity  affect  such  a  case  as  this  ?  It 
will  not  do  to  give  an  unqualified  answer  to  this 
question.  "We  jump  at  the  idea  of  the  rights  of 
the  majority,  and  think  we  have  escaped.  But 
we  have  already  seen  that  rights  are  equal,  and 
that,  therefore,  five  hundred  men  agreeing  to  do 
against  one  man  that  which  the  moral  law  forbids 
one  individual  to  attempt  upon  another,  is  as 
obvious  a  breach  of  political  equity  as  individual 
disobedience,  under  any  temptation,  could  be ; 
and  if  a  majority  of  the  members  of  any  society 
attempt  to  practise  injustice  upon  me,  a  single 
member,  I  have  the  same  right  to  resist  them  as 
they  would  have  to  resist  me  if  I,  a  single  mem- 
ber, attempted  to  do  them,  the  majority,  any 
wrong. 

But  where  political  science  does  not  apply,  poli- 
tical economy  comes  in.  That  which  the  law  of 
equity  cannot  recognise,  it  is  the  precise  function 
of  the  law  of  benefit  to  deal  with.  The  majority, 
therefore,  can  have  a  right  to  decide  in  relation  to 
any  particular  problem,  when  all  agree  that  the 
majority  shall  decide  in  relation  to  that  problem. 
The  minority  is  not  then  imposed  upon,  because 
it  consents  to  subordinate  itself,  in  that  particular 
matter,  to  the  majority.  '*  Consent  in  flio  law  of 
justice  is  altogether  superfluous ;  in  tMb  law  of 
benefit  or  utility  it  is  altogether  essential."  "  The 
right  of  the  majority  in  a  matter  oi  justice  has  no 
existence,  neither  was  it  ever  any  other  than  a 
form  of  the  right  of  the  strongest. ^^ 

And  now,  finally  (for  we  have  already  occupied 
the  space  assigned  to  this  article),  what  is  the 
bearing  of  political  science  upon  property  ?  Hero 
we  are  driven  into  the  most  radical  position  by 
the  necessities  of  the  entire  system  before  us. 
And  we  are  persuaded  that  however  the  economists 
of  our  day  may  attempt  to  stave  off  the  period,  a 
time  is  coming  when  the  beautiful  dictates  of 
political  equity  will  be  perceived  by  the  mass  of 
the  people,  and  when,  by  the  impulses  of  that 
very  self-interest  to  which  political  economy  has 
furnished  such  a  vast  quantity  of  nutriment,  they 
will  stand  up,  and  manfully  demand  what  in  jus* 
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tice  belongs  to  them.  The  general  doctrine  which 
the  author,  in  the  long  chapter  on  property,  has 
endeavoured  to  establish,  is  lucidly  indicated  in 
the  introductory  passages.  We  will  quote  a  sen- 
tence or  two  in  illustration  of  it : — 

The  feadal  system,  from  which  the  present  system 
takes  its  origin,  assumed  that  all  the  lands  belonged  of 
right  to  the  king.  And  this  assumption  was  based  on  the 
supposition  that  the  king,  as  head  of  the  state,  derived 
his  rights  from  God.  The  national  lands,  or  state  lands 
invested  in  the  crown  were,  by  various  processes,  alienated 
from  the  state,  and  transformed  into  the  property  of 
private  individuals :  and  thus  the  taxation  or  public 
revenue  jof  the  country,  instead  of  being  derived  from  the 
lands,  came  to  be  derived  from  articles  of  consumption. 
That  is,  in  fact,  the  rents  of  the  lands  were  made  the 
private  property  of  certain  privileged  individuals,  and  an 
amount  of  taxation  equal  to  the  rents  of  the  lands  was 
imposed  on  the  labour  of  the  country  by  means  of  cus- 
toms, excise,  &c. 

When  political  economy  shall  come  to  be  better  under- 
stood, it  will  be  perceived  that  the  rents  of  the  soil  paid 
to  the  non-labouring  landlords,  are  neither  more  nor  less 
than  deductions  made  from  the  profits  of  the  labourers 
of  the  country :  and,  consequently,  that  when  the  state 
or  king  granted  or  sold  lands  in  perpetuity  to  individuals, 
the  grant  was  nothing  less  than  the  grant  of  the  future 
profits  of  future  labourers.     (Pp.  242, 240.) 

This  doctrine  is  fatal  to  the  pretensions  of  the 
British  aristocracy.  It  is  therefore  of  course  very 
objectionable  J  but  we  greatly  misapprehend  our 
times  if  there  is  not  a  growing  conviction  among 
the  people  that  it  is  true.  The  immense  number 
of  land  societies  that  abound  are  evidences  of  a 
return  in  the  public  mind  to  the  study  of  the 
simpler  forms  of  the  question  of  property.  In 
strict  justice,  it  is  unnecessary  that  the  estates 
should  be  bought  one  by  one;  but  to  purchase 
them  in  the  ordinary  course  of  commerce  is  much 
more  convenient  than  to  seize  them  by  a  revo- 
lutionary attack  J  and,  as  thirty  years  in  the  life 


of  a  nation  is  but  a  short  time,  the  purchase 
money  will  acquire  a  quick  return. 

We  must  now  close  this  volume,  though  there 
are  many  other  branches  of  the  theme  developed 
in  it  to  which  we  should  like  to  have  called  the 
attention  of  our  readers.  In  lieu  of  this,  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  strongly  recommend- 
ing it  to  careful  and  discriminating  perusal.  We 
have  not  discussed  any  points  in  detail,  though 
there  are  many  things  to  which,  had  there  been 
room,  a  severe  criticism  would  have  discovered 
strong  objections.  The  book,  however,  in  ita 
general  principle,  is  so  much  in  accordance  with 
our  own  convictions;  and  the  restoration  of  politics 
to  a  position  of  abstract  moral  science,  we  con- 
ceive to  be  an  undertaking  of  such  pressing  moment, 
that  we  have  cordially  welcomed  this  attempt,  as, 
upon  the  whole,  excellent  and  effective.  There 
are  redundances  in  method,  and  tautologies  in 
argument  that  might  have  been  avoided.  A  clear 
and  distinct  summary  of  the  conclusions  arrived 
at  would  have  been  of  considerable  service.  But 
these  are  small  matters.  There  is  such  a  geniality 
in  the  tone,  a  freshness  and  vigour  in  the  spirit, 
and  an  evident  honesty  and  sacredncss  in  the  con- 
victions of  the  book,  that  we  cannot  but  express 
to  the  author  our  sincere  obligations,  and  to  the 
world,  our  hope  that  it  will  receive  a  prompt  and 
general  perusal.  Many  will  dispute  the  conclusions 
at  which  Mr.  Dove  has  arrived ;  but  all  will  con- 
fess that  he  has  fought  his  way  to  them  with 
manly  frankness,  and  that  he  urges  them  with 
consistent  dignity  and  earnestness.  And  there  is 
a  goodness — an  elevated,  practical  truthfulness — 
running  throughout,  which  is  admirable  as  a 
manifestation  of  character,  and  invaluable  as  a 
testimony  against  the  flippancy  and  the  sinister 
flexibility  of  conscience  which  so  deplorably  mark 
our  age. 
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Mr  DEAB  Tait, 
It  is,  I  am  sure,  a  source  of  infinite  regret  to 
the  devouter  devotees  of  literature  that  it  does 
not  possess  a  single  journal  which  wholesomely 
exercises  the  functions  of  a  police  in  the  purlieus 
of  poetry.  From  the  police  reports  (from  which 
I  promise  you  some  curious  evidence  as  to  the 
increased  tenacity  of  the  female  skull  after  mar- 
riage), I  learn  that  the  civil  constable  is  ever 
absent  from  the  spot  where  a  tincture  of  his  office 
is  most  needed.  The  expression,  I  remark,  is, 
'*  Of  course  there  was  no  policeman."  Now  the 
literary  constable  is  guilty  of  far  more  flagrant 
derelictions  of  duty;  for  while  he  most  osten- 
tatiously displays  himself  wherever  it  is  possible 
to  "  cast  his  lines,"  he  is  at  the  same  time  almost 
uniformly  blind  to  any  ostentatious  display  of 
imposture  there.     A  literary  Lancet^  my  dear 


Tait !  a  literary  Lancet,  or  we  die !  As  the 
medical  journal  of  that  name,  deliberately  and  by 
analysis,  weighed,  measured,  and  exposed  the 
powdered  glass  in  M'Cannister's  celebrated  Uni- 
versal Mixture,  and  the  beans,  the  burnt  liver  of 
horses,  which  rendered  Smile  and  Smokers  coffee 
the  most  delicious  in  London,*  so  should  a  literary 
Lancet  declare  how  much  fustian  is  interwoven 
in  Mr.  Posturer's  splendid  "  Dream  of  the  Des- 
pairing," and  state  the  number  of  what  impossi- 
bilities and  the  specific  gravity  of  what  absuxtlities 


*  See  an  assertion  to  tliis  effect  written  upon  a  picture 
of  ^*  Halting  in  a  Desert,"  displayed  in  S.  and  S.'s  window, 
and  in  wbich  tbe  Arabs  may  be  seen  enjoying  their  Mocha 
from  a  Staffordshire  tea-pot,  with  the  additions  of  butter 
and  a  species  of  loaf  cisdled  "  cottage ;"  a  remarkable 
work  of  art,  and  worth  a  visit, 
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go  to  render  Mr.  Amadis  Degaul's  poem  the  most 
remarkable  wo  have  seen  for  many  years. 

Not,  sir,  that  I  conceive  for  an  instant  that 
there  is  an  insufficient  amount  of  criticism  on 
books  of  verse — far  from  it ! — ^nor  am  I  an  adder, 
deaf  to  the  voice  of  those  charmers  who  teach 
the  due  proportions  of  poetry  in  distorted  strains 
— ^rendering  their  frequently  pure  and  just  ideas 
in  language  stilted  too  far  above  the  occasion ; 
nor  can  I  be  oblivious  of  those  criticisms  named 
"  slashing,"  which  now  and  then  marshal  their 
terrors  round  some  forlorn  aspirant  whom  Folly 
has  blinded  as  the  knight  of  La  Mancha  was 
blinded,  placed  upon  the  enchanted  steed,  and 
sent  whizzing  (in  idea)  past  the  "  stars !"  Alas ! 
well  do  I  remember  that  slasher  of  thine  own, 
dear  Tait,  wherein  you  flashed  blazing  and  tren- 
chant about  the  Pegasus  of  our  mutual  friend 
Leadbeater— spearing,  tickUng,  affixing  burning 
burrs  upon  the  hide  of  that  animal,  and  squibs 
imto  his  tail — ^roaring  thunders  of  laughter  into 
one  long  ear,  and  flashing  blasts  of  irony  into  the 
other — ^upon  the  hide,  unto  the  tail,  into  the  ears 
of  that  mere  nag  of  wood,  helpless,  hopeless, 
deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  to  all  but  Leadbeater.  I 
do  not  say  I  wept,  but  I  do  say  I  was  sorry,  to 
see  so  magnificent  an  exhibition  of  such  littleness, 
so  biilliant  an  exposure  of  such  impotency  and 
pretension,  as  could  by  no  possibility  have  im- 
posed even  upon  the  meek  and  fair-haired  Mrs.  L. 
or  the  respected  parents  of  her  husband. 

Haply,  sir,  you  mny  not  remember  the  occasion 
referred  to  ;  and  without  troubling  you  to  turn 
back  to  the  volume  for  eighteen  hundred  and 
forty-odd,  take  it  as  an  instance  of  what  adorns 
the  pages  of  our  contemporaries  every  year,  and 
every  week  of  the  year.  It  is  thus,  and  with 
such  exertion,  they  whip  shadows  and  unsub- 
stantial things ;  it  is  thus  that  they  exhaust  all 
their  scorn,  all  their  laughter,  all  their  indigna- 
tion on  such  harmless  books  as  never  engaged  the 
attention  of  any  other  than  themselves;  while 
nonsense  the  most  dangerous  and  subversive,  is 
bowed  into  the  confidence  of  an  unsuspecting 
public.  And  this,  sir,  is  the  real  cause  of  my 
complaining.  If  gentlemen  will  sally  from  their 
habitations  armed  with  sword,  pistol,  dirk,  toma- 
hawk, and  rifle,  to  attack  goslings — if  they  will 
dance  war-dances  about  tho  bodies  of  the  un- 
fledged slain — the  most  irascible  onlooker  can 
only  smile,  and  divide  his  commiseration  between 
the  fowler  and  the  fowls ;  and  if  critics,  as  a  relief 
from  the  sterner  tasks  of  their  self-appointed 
duties,  insist  upon  fishing  drowned 'poetasters  from 
the  deeps  of  popular  oblivion,  for  the  sake  of  exer- 
cising upon  them  hot  indignation  and  galvanic 
humour — why,  sir,  still  will  we  smile,  and  still 
commiserate.  But  it  is  a  lamentable  thing  that, 
at  the  same  time,  poetiist-ers,  dangerous  because 
imposing,  and  imposing  only  because  so  exqui- 
sitely meretricious,  are  permitted  to  adopt  the 
classic  parsley  and  corrupt  our  literature. 

I  shall  write  more  to  the  purpose,  perhaps,  if 
I  write  specifically,  and  give  you  an  instance. 

You  are  aware  (from  tibe  publishers'  advertise- 
nts)  that  there  is  at  this  present  moment  a 


revival  of  poetry.  This  revival  seems  to  be  new, 
and  the  poesy  peculiar.  Its  favouiite  form  is 
demi-dramatic !  the  dramatis  persona)  chiefly 
consist  of  a  Thinker,  a  Dreamer,  or  a  Poet ;  the 
subject-matter.  Thinkers*,  Dreamers',  or  Poets* 
ideas  (in  extraordinary  confusion)  •f  the  Infinite 
or  the  Soul.  Time,  night ;  the  action,  "  a  pause,** 
"a  long  pause,**  and  "another  pause'*  in  the 
concatenation  of  those  ideas ;  for  all  the  rest,  the 
Stars !  Style,  intensely  seasoned,  and  in  extreme 
haut  gout.  The  poet — that  is  to  say,  the  author 
— is  always  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling;  he  is  an 
exuberant  porcupine  in  regard  to  similes ;  his 
figures  are  designed  to  take  vou  by  the  throat, 
adown  which,  each  separate  idea  is  rammed  with 
a  point  of  admiration.  He  propounds  large,  dark, 
and  mysterious  problems,  and  broods  over  them 
as  a  hen  from  the  retired  village  of  Dorking 
might  over  the  eggs  of  a  cayman.  He  has  much 
to  say,  and  more  to  question,  of  one  whose  name, 
sir,  I  dare  not  write  in  a  letter  like  this,  but 
whom  he  dishonours  in  virtue  of  the  fine  frenzy, 
and  blasphemes  by  right  of  Genius.  To  use  the 
American  tongue  (which  is.  really  a  fountain  of 
refreshing,  after  the  penisal  of  a  revived  poet), 
the  way  he  loves  nature  "  Is  a  Caution.'*  But,  my 
dear  Tait,  why  need  I  proceed  with  this  specifica- 
tion ?  Did  we  not  dine  together  at  the  Cock,  and 
at  once  discuss  these  poets  and  your  chops  ?  Oh, 
why  was  it  not  permitted  us  to  discuss  them,  not 
only  at  the  same  time,  but  in  the  same  manner? 
What  happiness  to  have  devoured  Posturer  and 
Degaul  as-— !     But  let  us  return  to  our  muttons  ! 

These  are  the  poets,  then,  of  whom  we  go  in 
danger;  this  is  the  school  which,  containing 
perhaps  two  men  of  eccentric  ability,  claims 
sucking  scores  of  pretenders,  who  impose  upon  the 
critics,  and  not  a  few  of  the  critical  public,  by 
the  mere  sound  and  fury  of  their  performances. 
I  must  admit,  however,  that  they  imitate  poetry 
to  admiration.  The  spurious  article  looks  real 
and  to  the  life  within  eight  inches  of  the  spec- 
tator's eye ;  and,  what  is  more,  when  read  aloud 
sounds  so  round,  so  musical,  so  sonorous,  so  con- 
ceitful  and  startling,  as  perfectly  to  delude  the 
ear.  l^ow,  perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  real 
poetry  being  so  rare  a  thing,  the  manufacture  of 
a  cheap  substitute  for  the  use  of  schools  and 
families  is  a  desideratum.  I  will  not  deny  it, 
sir.  If  so,  why  not  ?  But  if  so,  I  do  think  we 
have  good  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  upon 
the  result  which  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  has 
attended  the  industry,  ingenuity,  and  audacity  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

r  weary  you,  sir.  Let  me,  then,  come  at  once 
to  that  instance  which  resolved  me  upon  writing 
this  letter,  and  which,  though  otherwise  perfectly 
unimportant,  will  thoroughly  illustrate  what  this 
letter  is  meant  to  express. 

There  exists  a  London  literary  journal  called 
the  Critic — a  journal  admirably  conducted,  and 
with  great  industry.  This  journal  is  recognised 
by  a  large  and  respectable  circle  of  readers  as  an 
authority  on  poetry ;  what,  indeed,  it  especially 
pretends  to  be.  And,  sir,  I  do  think  it  might 
have  continued  so  to  bo,  but  for  one  misfortune. 
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The  Critic  fbund  a  poet.  The  Critic  has  the 
honour,  I  believe,  of  having  been  the  first  to 
herald  in  that  poet  of  the  stars  and  of  bad  gram- 
mar, Smith ;  and  since  then,  has  been  going  up 
and  down  in  the  highways  and  in  the  byeways, 
searching  for  more  poets — with  extraordinary 
success.  A  nSw  genius  is  discovered,  his  pecu- 
liarities described,  his  image  set  up  and  bowed 
down  to,  in  the  Critic  on  the  first  and  fifteenth 
of  every  month.  It  is  not,  however,  of  the 
Critic's  criticisms,  or  of  the  books  it  criticises,  that 
I  would  speak.  There  is  a  poet  who  enjoys  tlie 
peculiar  confidence  and  admiration  of  that  well^ 
known  authority — so  peculiar  a  confidence,  so 
entire  an  admiration,  that  the  Critic  adopts  his 
poem,  and  prints  it.  Or  why  does  that  journal 
print  it  ?  Well,  sir,  this  poet  I  only  venture  to 
bring  under  the  notice  of  your  readers  because 
he  is  a  shining  example  of  that  magnificent 
emptiness  which  threatens,  amid  the  applause  of 
the  critics,  to  inflate  our  literature,  and  make  it 
generally  windy. 

For  the  poem  of  J.  Stanyan  Bigg  is  of  "Night 
and  the  Soul!"  The  hero  is  described  as  the 
Thinker ;  in  that  portion  immediately  imder  my 
notice,  as  *'  the  Thinker  dissatisfied  with  his 
vocation."  His  cogitations  seem  to  form  the 
whole  of  the  poem  (which  is  continuous  and 
lengthy),  and  perfectly  justify  his  dissatisfaction. 
There  is  a  **  reaction"  in  these  cogitations  (I 
confine  myself  to  one  portion),  which  thus  com- 
mences : — 

Whence  come  these  dark  misgivings — thifi  strange  dread? 

These  sudden  chills,  and  creepinga  of  a  fear 

I  never  felt  till  now ;  as  though  the  heavens 

Were  muttering  silent  curses  o'er  my  head 

Too  hlack  to  meet  the  eye  of  God,  too  deep 

For  heaven  with  all  its  stars  to  hear  and  live  ? 

Has  the  great  Evil  woven  round  my  soul 

A  spell  of  Pandemonium,  and  a  shroud 

Framed  of  the  glooms  and  horrors  that  surround 

His  gleaming  palace-home,  like  smoke  round  fire, 

That  I  should  feel  thus  namelessly  immersed, 

Baptised  in  horrent  shadows  and  dim  dreads  ? 

With  a  line  of  ****** 
to  follow.  The  cause  of  this  frightful  state  of 
things  is  then  described  to  the  end  of  the  chapter, 
and  may  be  summarised  in  the  poet's  own  words 
as  because  he  had  **  stretched  his  arms  and  clasped 
an  empty  void ;  searched  for  truth,  and  lo !  the 
infinite ;  sought  the  soul  of  beauty,  and  behold ! 
a  skull !" 

All  things  have  been  enigmas  unto  me  ; 
And  I  have  spent  my  soul  in  their  solution, 
Leaving  them  all  but  unsolved  riddles  still ; — 
Have  gone  into  the  outer  world  of  thought, 
And  come  back  empty-handed  like  the  rest, 
Bearing  an  unwise  blank  upon  my  face — 
A  look  of  wonder  at  the  universe, — 
And  all  my  days  have  been  deep  questioning^^, 
Wliose  answers  were  but  questions  deeper  still. 
Thus  hath  all  been  a  booUess  want  of  faith, 
A  querulous  negation  in  the  world, 
And  "  Question  "  is  the  upshot  of  it  all. 
Grand  consummation  this,  of  all  my  hopes ! 
Most  glorious  product  of  a  life  of  toil ! 
An  empty  vat  refuseth  to  be  fiU'd, 
Because,  forsooth,  it  know.s  not  why  it  should ! 
A  stubborn  harp-stiing  will  not  yield  a  sound 


Though  its  own  maker's  finger  striketh  it, 
Because, — Oh,  I  could  laugh  in  bitterness — 
It  knows  not  all  the  laws  of  harmony ! 
The  finite  finds  it  cannot  comprehend 
The  infinite,  and  grumbles  doleful  things ! 

\_  Another  pause. "^ 

Perhaps  the  following  combination  of  letters 
may  express  the  first  and  most  natural  comment 
upon  such  a  dismal  state  of  affairs  :  tc !  tc !  tc ! 

Thus  you  have  the  whole  of  the  gist,  and  the 
nature  of  the  inspiration,  of  "Mght  and  the 
Soul,"  as  also  a  fair  idea  of  the  style  and  quali- 
ties of  its  composition — if  it  be  reasonable  to  call 
that  style  composed.  Of  the  former  (the  gist  and 
inspiration),  pitched  so  far  above  sublunary  things 
and  sublunary  appreciation  as  they  are,  I  am  too 
humble  to  speak,  having  been  bred  in  the  City;  but, 
I  do  beseech  you,  mark  what  a  grand,  what  an  ori- 
ginal array  of  words  is  here !  How  they  rumble — 
how  they  rattle  and  grind !  What  a  rolling  of  the 
eyes  is  visible  in  the  first  quoted  lines — what 
sardonic  twitches  of  the  mouth  in  the  latter, 
especially  when  the  tub  won't  be  filled,  because 
it  doesn't  know  why  it  should !  If  you  insist 
upon  that,  what  better  or  more  exciting  article 
can  you  desire  for  the  use  of  schools  and  fami- 
lies? But,  perhaps,  you  think  there  ouglit 
to  be  some  attempt  at  meaning  in  these  lines  ? 
My  dear  Tait,  you  grovel!  The  revived  poets 
look  down  from  the  verge  of  the  Infinite  in  scorn 
of  that  pitiful  shopkeeping  spirit  which  demands 
that  poetry  should  be  chained  to  the  base  pur- 
poses of  practical  prose.  What  is  the  use  of 
taking  the  trouble  to  write  poetry  if  you  have  to 
*'  make  sense  ?"  And  if  you  make  sense,  how 
are  you  to  get  such  a  splendid  collection  of  words 
together  ?  Hence  the  Infinite  nonsense  of  those 
opening  lines ;  hence  those  muttered  curses,  whicli 
the  Thinker  evidently  hears,  are  silent;  heneo 
those  ctirses  are  not  green  nor  blue,  nor  even  of 
a  mixed  tint  (which,  though  they  are  inaudible, 
might  afford  some  chance  of  their  being  detected 
by  a  keen  observer),  but  black,  sir !  and  so  black 
that, — ^a  revived  poet,  being  under  a  necessity  to 
misuse  his  Maker's  name  at  least  once  in  so  many 
Hues, — ^the  omniscient  eye  cannot  see  them.  But 
there  is  a  real  touch  of  art,  not  to  say  of  artful- 
ness, in  the  use  of  that  adjective  "silent"  aft  or 
all.  You  perceive,  sir,  that  if  when  the  heavens 
muttered  the  curses  they  had  not  held  their 
tongues,  heaven,  with  all  its  stars,  would  have 
gone  at  once  to  inevitable  limbo :  the  impreca- 
tions being  so  deep  that  it  could  not  hear  them 
and  live,  nor  could  its  stars. 

The  poet  of  **  Night  and  the  Soul "  is  equally 
the  type  of  his  revived  brethren  in  his  apprecia- 
tion of  the  stars.  The  portion  of  which  I  speak 
begins  with  the  stars,  audits  last  word  is  "  stars," 
and  the  stars  are  otherwise  wrought  into  similes 
at  least  four  times  besides  in  a  single  column  of 
print.  It  seems  to  be  of  little  consequence  how 
these  stars  are  introduced,  or  whether  they  bear 
any  resemblance  to  the  things  or  the  nothings  to 
which  they  are  likened,  or  whether  or  no  th(  y 
suggest  deformity  of  idea  or  absurdity  of  expres- 
sion.    Stars  is  a  fine,  sonorous  word,  working  in 
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beautifully  at  the  end  of  a  line  or  before  "  another 
pause ! "  Therefore  is  it  used  often.  Thus  J. 
Stanyan  Bigg,  speaking  of  his  Flora,  says  that 
she  would — 

Trample  on  the  glooms  around  ray  soul 
Like  daylight  upon  darkness ;  and  the  prints 
Of  thy  sweet  feet  would  be  like  stars  at  night, 
Or  like  bright  primroses  on  sunburnt  banks. 

Daylight  trampling  on  darkness,  leaves  prints 
like  stars,  at  night.  Yet  palpably  impossible 
and  absurd  as  this  very  grandiloquent  image  is, 
it  is  scarcely  more  so  than  the  image  which  fol- 
lows. Bright  primroses  never  grew  on  sun-burned 
banks  in  this  world ;  though  we  must  not  forget 
that  this  class  of  poets  derive  much  of  their  obser- 
vation from  the  other. 

But,  sir,  the  Muse  does  occasionally  cast  a 
pearl  to  poets  of  this  new  kind ;  and  what  do  you 
think  they  do  with  it  ? 

Oh,  wert  thou  with  me 

(This  is  still  Flora.) 

Oh,  wert  thou  with  me  I  might  yet  be  blessed  ! 
My  heart  would  then  be  all  rimmed  round  with  light 
Thy  love  would  hang  upon  it,  like  the  moon 
On  heaven's  dark  concave  on  a  winter's  night. 

Now  this,  sir,  I  do  think  a  beautiful  image ;  but 
Stanyan  Bigg  could  not  let  the  pearl  lie  where  it 
was  beneficently  cast,  but  must  overheap  it  with 
trite  and  trashy  images,  which  absolutely  contro- 
vert it,  and  render  it  merely  a  premise  to  a  ridi- 
culous conclusion.  For  the  only  consequence 
that  occurs  to  the  revived  J.  Stanyan  on  the 
pretty  supposition  that  love  would  hang  upon  his 
heart,  like  the  moon  on  heaven's  dark  concave  on 
a  winter  night,  is,  that  he  should  then  *'  go  on 
singing  through  the  world  like  mountain- streams 
in  i7tt«tf/"  and  his  life  "  be  like  bees  in  sultry  sum- 
mer time."  Such  composition,  to  say  little,  is 
directly  offensive  to  the  meanest  taste ;  always 
offended  when  an  endeavour  is  made  to  produce 
or  to  heighten  effect  by  supplementary,  mere- 
tricious, and  flashy  means. 

But  what  have  you  done  that  I  should  extend 
these  remarks  to  every  line  of  ''  Night  and  the 
Soul?*'  Let  me,  then,  simply  cut  out  another 
piece  of  the  poem  for  your  printer;  my  aim, 
indeed,  is  but  to  quote  an  example  of  that  mis- 
chievous nonsense,  which  only  serves  to  disgust 
sensible,  thoughtful,  or  religious  men  with  the 
very  appearance  of  good  poetry ;  while  it  confirms 
the  sicUy  of  schools  and  families  in  a  complete 
inappreciation  of  the  most  insidiously  worthless 
features  of  bad  poetry.  I  charge  Quch  writers  as 
Mr.  Bigg,  not  with  failing  to  write  well,  but  with 
degrading  literature,  and  debasing  both  the  mate- 
riel and  the  uses  of  our  simple,  noble  English 
tongue :  an  offence,  however,  of  the  importance  and 
extent  of  which,  I  am  afraid,  they  have  not  the 
remotest  idea.  Yet,  in  the  present  case,  it  may 
be  excusable.  Mr.  Bigg  is,  in  all  probability,  a 
Frenchman ;  for  I  perceive  he  uses  a  noun  printed 
thus,  tolacemmt ;  though  I,  at  least,  cannot  con- 
sent to  the  placement  of  such  a  word  in  our 
Dictionaries,    And  what  does  **  borrent''|[signify, 


applied  to /such  a  noun  as  "shadows?".  But 
it  is  the  corruption  of  style  in  which  the  revived 
succeed  best.  I  beg  your  observation,  sir,  in  the 
following  very  characteristic  passage,  of  the 
gigantic  puerility  of  the  sarcasm  with  which  it 
opens,  and  the  windy  pretension  of  philosophy 
which  marks  the  whole.  The  pafisage  about  the 
flowers  only  surpasses  that  corresponding  one 
about  the  tub  in  its  foolish  irreverence. 

These  were  my  themes. 
And,  like  an  idiot  weeping  for  the  moon, 
I  went  off  wailing  that  I  wanted  more — 
Immeasurably  more  than  I  could  have. 
The  bird  was  dumb  because  it  could  not  drown 
The  rattling  thunder  with  its  evening  song ; 
And  the  bright  butterfly  refused  to  spread 
The  velvet  splendour  of  its  plumes,  because 
It  could  not  put  the  sun  out  with  its  ^ings. 
And  when  at  length  I  roused  me  from  my  dream, 
And  walk'd  out  in  the  woods  for  solacement, 
The  very  winds  laugh'd  at  me,  and  tlie  flowers 
Smiled  up  a  keen  rebuke,  for  they  had  grown 
Beneath  the  hand  of  God,  and  spum'd  it  not : 
Had  fill'd  the  measure  of  their  being  up, 
And  ask'd  not  wherefore  they  should  shoot  and  bud ; 
And  everything  within  the  landscape  seem'd 
A  glittering  reproach,  for  they  all  lived 
As  they  were  pre-ordained,  and  questioned  not. 
And  I  crept  through  them,  like  a  guilty  spy 
Who  had  done  nothing  in  the  world  but  peep, 
And  had  seen  nothing  to  reward  the  act 
Until  I  fled  from  Nature  as  from  Doom, 
And  plunged  into  the  vortex  of  the  towns, 
Hoping  to  drown  the  voice  of  self-reproach 
Amid  tlie  jar  of  battling  interests, 
And  draw  a  veil  of  smoke  between  myself 
And  the  all-conscious  glance  of  star-eyed  heaven, 
Saying  unto  my  soul,  '^  Here  I  shall  And 
Shams  like  myself — men  who  have  thrown  away 
Huge  fragments  of  their  life  in  vun  pursuits. 
And  found  themselves  the  poorer  for  their  toil, 
And  flung  the  dice  of  life  up  in  disgust." 
But  no !  I  found  all  eagerly  at  work ; 
And  though  my  motives  had  been  high  as  heaven, 
And  theirs  were  sordid  as  a  miser's  hoards, 
"Set  they  had  bravely  won  while  I  had  lost : 
They  had  gone  down  into  the  field  of  Time 
And  come  off  conquerors  while  I  was  foil'd ; 
They  had  been  workers,  and  the  universe 
Was  grateful  to  them  as  it  is  for  stars. 

I  Another  long  patise.'] 

I  conclude — be  not  alarmed — with  a  challenge. 
I  strongly  suspect  that  the  revived  are  in  the 
constant  habit  of  using  words  to  which  they  them- 
selves attach  no  meaning.  One  of  these— one 
that  for  ever  occurs — is  the  Infinite ;  and,  honestly 
I  say  it,  I  have  been  utterly  unable  to  comprehend 
what  these  poets  mean  by  the  word.  'From  the 
context  of  the  following  passage,  thanks  to  Mr. 
Bigg,  I  learn  what  it  is  not : — 

The  source  of  Being,  and  Eternity. 

Man,  God,  the  Universe,  the  Infinite, 

The  source  of  Good  and  Evil,  and  their  laws, 

And  the  relations  of  the  All  to  One, 

And  of  the  One  to  All,  and  the  deep  cause 

From  which  this  network  of  relations  sprang. 

Now  I  ask  Mr.  Bigg,  for  the  benefit  of  forlorn 
lexicographical  humanity,  to  tell  us  what  "  the 
Infinite*'  u;  and  I  risk  the  assertion,  that  he 
cannot  answer. 

I  remain,  my  dear  Tait, 

Your  fiiend  and  admirer, 

Obsok  a'  Voodb, 
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A  FEW  WOBDS  ON  A  FRENCH  PAMPHLET.* 


Last  year  it  was  "  Les  limites  Naturelles  "  that 
made  a  great  to-do.  This  year,  another  hrochure, 
embracing  a  mde  range  of  Earopean  politics, 
does  not,  indeed,  raise  such  a  pother ;  but  has, 
nevertheless,  been  visited  with  an  interdict.  We 
do  not  profess  to  possess  any  certitude  as  to  the 
authorship  of  "La  Revision  de  la  Carte  d'Europe." 
It  has  even  been  attributed  to  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  himself— to  his  inspiration,  at  all  events : 
and  we  confess  (with  all  due  respect  for  our  new  ally) 
that  there  would  be  nothing  inconceivable,  to  our 
thinking,  in  the  pamphlet  and  the  interdict  pro- 
ceeding from  the  same  quarter.  It  would  be 
(still  with  all  respect)  very  like  one  of  those 
imperial  ruses  of  which  we  have  had  many  a 
specimen.  But  we  acquit  Loitis  I^apoleon  of 
paternity  to  the  pamphlet  upon  other  grounds. 
It  would  do  but  little  credit  to  him.  Its  style 
does  not  appear  to  us  of  the  happiest :  some  of 
its  patent  views  seem  to  be  not  without  confusion  : 
some  of  its  concealed  ones  clumsily  concealed. 
There  are  good  suggestions  in  it,  but  very  absurd 
ones  also. 

The  question  is — success  against  Russia  in  the 
opening  war  presupposed — to  pare  the  talons  of 
the  Eagle  :  and  for  that  purpose  the  writer  pro- 
pounds the  following  arrangements;  of  some  of 
which  we  cannot  but  approve,  of  others  we  will 
point  out  the  um*easonablenesR. 

The  fine  province  of  Finland,  the  loss  of  which 
has  never  ceased  to  be  sorely  felt  by  its  ancient 
possessors,  is  to  be  restored  to  Sweden — (we  pre- 
sume the  isles  of  Aland  ai*e  meant  to  be  included 
in  the  restoration)-^this,  for  the  north  of  the 
Czar*s  vast  empire.  "If  it  wore  possible,"  then 
says  the  author,  "  to  restore  the  old  nationality  of 
Poland,  that  great  expiation  would  fill  every  noble 
heart  with  joy" — and  in  this  sentiment  we  con- 
cur. But,  since  that  cannot  be,  he  proceeds 
coolly  to  assign  the  whole  of  the  present  kingdom 
of  Poland  to  Prussia.  Such  an  airangement 
would,  he  says,  be  justified  by  (besides  other  con- 
siderations) the  "geographical  situation" — though 
we  see  little  in  the  geographical  situation  of  Poland 
relatively  to  Prussia,  which  it  has  not  in  an  equal 
degree  relatively  to  either  of  its  other  Partitionists. 
Tlus,  then,  for  the  flank  of  the  Russian  empire. 
In  the  south,  Austria  is  to  incorporate  in  her 
dominions  Bessarabia  and  Moldavia ;  the  advan- 
tages of  which,  in  fertility,  in  command  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Danube,  and  in  positions  on  the 
Euxine,  need  no  pointing  out.  The  interposition 
of  Austria  between  Russia  and  Turkey  would, 
the  author  observes,  be  a  surer  frontier  for  the 
latter  than  the  range  of  the  Balkans.     He  is  not 


the  first  that  has  made  the  observation.  In  ex- 
change for  this  aggi'andizement,  and  this  new 
opening  for  her  commerce,  would  it  be  presuming 
too  muck  upon  the  wisdom  of  Austria  to  ask  her 
to  renounce  Lombardy  ? — inquires  our  pam- 
phleteer. The  question  is  certainly  to  the  point. 
Granting  it  to  be  answered  favourably,  he  unites 
Milan  to  Turin.  But  to  satisfy  the  Porte  for  the 
loss  of  its  sovereignty  over  Moldavia,  and  to  com- 
plete the  denudation  of  the  Czar  in  his  meri- 
dional habiliments,  he  allots,  the  Crimea — ohjet 
de  ses  constants  regrets — to  Turkey,  together  with 
the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea  to  the  east,  and, 
in  Asia,  the  Transcaucasian  provinces.  Such  is 
the'  ensemble  of  the  disposition  of  the  spoils, 
presumptively  wrung  from  Nicholas,  Emperor  and 
"  gentleman." 

The  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  plan  have 
our  unreserved  approval .  We  see  some  f o  jmidable 
holes  to  pick  elsewhere.  The  medio  tutissimm 
has  certainly  played  the  projector  false  on  this 
occasion;  for  it  is  there  that  he  loses  himself 
completely. 

If  the  question,  to  which  of  the  three  spoliators 
the  great  bulk  of  Poland  should  belong,  had  to  be 
decided  according  to  their  respective  deserts  to- 
wards that  nationality,  it  would  be  difficult  indeed. 
Prussia  was  the  first  criminal — ^the  first  suggestor 
of  the  first  partition — the  base  betrayer  at  the 
second.  Russia  was,  and  continued  to  be,  the 
most  efficient  agent  in  the  spoliation.  Between 
the  tyranny  of  that  power  over  its  portion,  and 
that^  of  Austria  over  Gallicia,  it  requires  nicer 
connoisseurship  in  barbarism  than  we  can  pretend 
to,  to  award  the  palm.  But  we  are  not  called 
upon  to  look  at  the  matter  in  that  point  of  view. 
The  author  of  the  "  Revision  "  gives  the  i>resent 
kingdom  of  Poland  to  the  Prussian  monarchy. 
Now  the  present  kingdom  of  Poland  contains 
nearly  five  millions  in  population.  Austria,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  invited  to  give  up  Lombardy, 
with  a  population  of  two  millions  and  a  half,  and 
to  accept  Moldavia  and  Bessarabia,  the  united 
population  of  which  does  not  equal  that  of  Lom- 
bardy. And  the  author  asserts,  as  one  recom- 
mendation of  these  arrangements  taken  together 
as  regards  Austria  and  Prussia,  that  "  the  balance 
will  be  maintained  between  the  two  great  German 
States,  inasmuch  as  they  will  receive  extension 
in  equal  proportions."  He  scarcely  gives  to 
Austria  compensation  for  her  Italian  renunciation, 
and  he  hands  over  five  millions  of  subjects  to 
Prussia  without  requiring  from  her  the  cession  of 
an  inch'^or  the  abandonment  of  a  soul !  We  may 
well  ask,  would  Austria,  supposing  she  consented 
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to  part  with  Lombardy,  consent  to  it  while  such 
a  magnificent  '*  equality ''  is  conferred  on,  without 
a  single  sacrifice  demanded  from,  her  rival  ?  But 
there  is  a  more  important  question  than  the  ac- 
quiescence of  Austria.  "Would  France — France 
herself — consent  to  this  disproportionate,  uncoun- 
terpoised  aggrandizement  of  the  monarchy  of  the 
Jlohenzollems  ?  Can  any  Frenchman  have  the 
effrontery  to  say  that  she  would  ?  or,  saying  so, 
flatter  himself  to  impose  on  the  simplicity  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  by  general  professions  of  disin- 
terestedness ?  **LaIVance  ne  demande  rim  pour 
elU;  elle  ne  veut  rien;  elle  vCa  hesoin  de  rien.^* 
All  very  fine ;  and  as  long  as  the  revision  of  the 
map  of  Europe  shall  be  limited  to  tolerably  pro- 
portionate exchanges,  and  equitable  restitutions, 
we  will  accept  that  asserted  abnegation  in  all 
cordiality  and  frankness  of  faith.  But  when  it 
comes  to  endowing  another  continental  power 
(and  that,  too,  a  military  monarchy)  with  several 
additional  millions  of  subjects  and  several  thou- 
sand square  miles  of  territory,  we  must  be  par- 
doned if  we  do  not  deliver  over  our  credulity, 
bound  hand  and  foot,  into  the  keeping  of  the 
"  Revisop."  Caesar  must  speak  and  attitudinize 
with  a  finer  art  when  he  would  put  from  him — 
the  crovyi  which  nobody  offers.  If,  as  Talleyrand 
apothegmatized,  language  was  given  us  to  conceal 
our  thoughts,  we  must  say  that  the  Reviser  of 
the  Map  of  Europe  employs  it  very  unsuccess- 
fully for  that  purpose.  Does  he  think,  perad- 
vcnture,  that  he  has  succeeded  in  hiding  from  us 
the  arrikre pemie  to  these  munificent,  disinterested 
offers  made  to  Prussia?  And  the  Rhenish 
I'rovinces,  we  pray  you  ?  Tell  us,  0  respectable 
llovisor,  with  what  eye  you  regard  them — tell 
us,  do,  in  confidence ;  and  if  the  public  have  not 
got  an  inkling-  of  your  innocent  intentions  from 
these,  your  disinterested  disclaimers,  we  promise 
to  religiously  keep  the  secret.  But  go  to !  go  to ! 
This  portion  of  the  pamphlet  is  nothing  but  the 
old  idea  under  a  new  form.  It  is  the  same 
ware — the  "/«mtW — ^packed  in  another  case,  but 
clumsily  packed  (in  our  opinion);  and  at  all 
events  we  can't  allow  the  baggage  to  pass  nn* 
visited.  So  much  for  Poland.  "We  will  not 
here  enter  on  the  largfer  question  of  its  re- esta- 
blishment as  an  independent  kingdom. 
Another  unreasonable  and  maladroit  arrange- 


ment is  the  part  affecting  Austrian  cessions  and 
Austrian  compensations.  Why  part  Moldavia, 
from  "Wallachia?  Why  separate  the  two  Prin- 
cipalities, united  by  so  many  ties  of  race  and 
tradition,  sufficiently  united  by  what  is  made 
to  serve  the  author  as  a  recommenation  in 
another  case — "geographical  situation?"  Far 
better  to  give  the  whole  to  Austria.  Give  Mol- 
davia, and  Wallachia,  and  Bessarabia  too;  and 
then  inquire  whether  it  would  be  making  too 
large  a  demand  upon  the  prudence  and  foresight 
of  that  power  to  ask  her  to  resign,  not  Lombardy 
only,  but  the  whole  of  her  Italian  possessions. 
Never,  be  assured,  without  that,  will  you  satisfy 
the  sentiment  beyond  the  Alps — ^the  craving  for 
perfect  independence,  and  entire,  unnibbled, 
nationality.  Never,  either,  will  you,  without 
that,  succeed  in  firmly  establishing  the  power  of 
Austria,  if — though  but  as  a  protectress  of  Turkey 
— that  be  your  object.  Amputate,  whilst  you  are 
about  it,  boldly,  if  you  would  amputate  benefi- 
cially. Give  to  Turkey  a  protectress  who  won't 
be  herself  continually  needing  protection,  and 
that  against  her  own  subjects.  There  will  still 
be  sufficient  public  spirit  in  Europe,  sufficient 
care  in  its  statesmen,  for  the  balance  of  power, 
to  prevent  that  protectress  from  abusing  her 
position. 

We  find  nothing  further  to  notice  in  the 
pamphlet,  except  that  when  the  writer  appeals 
to  the  treaty  of  Campo-Formio  for  leaving  the 
States  of  Venice  in  the  hands  of  Austria,  we 
should  have  thought  the  souvenir  of  that  transac- 
tion one  too  little  honourable  to  French  dealings 
with  Italian  interests  to  be  invoked  without  a 
blush ;  thot  he  is  scarcely  justified  ethnologically 
in  reckoning  the  Moldavians  to  the  **  Slavio 
element;"  and  that,  when  he  informs  us  that 
Peter  the  Great  was  the  "  founder  of  the  Russian 
Empire,  and  of  the  dynasty  of  Romanou,^^  he  tella 
us  more  than  our  slender  studies  in  Muscovite 
history  had  made  us  acquainted  with.  There  are 
a  great  many  things  done  which  had  better  be 
left  alone,  and  among  them,  perhaps,  the  remo- 
delling of  maps  without  having  a  thorough 
mastery  of  the  materials.  So,  although  approving 
one  or  two  proposals  of  the  plan,  we  would  re- 
commend its  author — ^be  he  Augustus  himself— 
to  profit  by  the  interdict  to  revise  his  revision. 


A   MUEZZIN-SONG. 
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Noon  is  comiug :  brightly  gloaming 
Sunshine,  without  cloud  or  screen, 
Sends  its  golden  banners  streaming 

O'er  dark  heath  and  woodland  green. 
Day  is  on  us,  light  around  us, 
Life  with  all  its  varied  hum ; 
Up  and  work !  for  rich  and  poor, 
There  is  One  without  the  door 
Calls  for  "  labour  *  evermore ! 
Up !  Night's  slumbers,  which  have  bound  us, 
Break    for  Day  is  come ! 

Twilight  Cometh :  birds  are  winging 

Tree  wards  to  their  leafy  inns ; 
Cattle  lowing,  milkmaids  singing — 

Lo!  the  bat  its  flight  begins. 
Twilight  brings  the  merry  voices 
Of  the  village  fife  and  drum  ; 
But  pWe  Evening,  too,  hath  duties, 
Leisure  loveth  thought's  grave  beauties, 
And  the  hymn,  which  never  mute  is 
In  the  thankful  mind,  rejoices 
That  grey  Eve  hath  come ! 


Night  is  coming :  upwards  gazing. 

What  a  field  of  stars  is  tliere ! 
Prayer  its  humble  hands  is  raisiug. 

Whispering  words  that  wander — Where. ^ 
Ask  not !     They  shall  reach  a  hearer 
Where  God's  music  ne'er  is  dumb  ! 
Work,  and  hope,  and  smile,  and  pray; 
Pass  thus  manfully  the  day, 
I'hanking  Him  for  health,  and  say, 
"  Earth's  rest  near,  and  Heaven's  rest  nearer : 
'Tis  well  that  Night  hath  come !" 

And  the  Night  will  pass :  in  shadow 

One  would  never  rest  for  aye ; 
In  dark  lane,  as  on  light  meadow, 

Welcome  is  the  dawn  of  day ! 
Labour  calls :  even  thou  shouldst  labour, 
Thou,  the  Rich !  for  there  are  some 
Who,  poor  and  sick,  thine  aid  require — 
Clothing  and  food,  a  roof,  a  fire — 
Which  thou  may'st  give  them.  Then  aspire 
To  help  the  helpless !     Lo,  thy  neighbour 
Calls  thee :  Mom  is  come ! 
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DOMESTIC. 

Tub  tocsin  of  war  has  been  sounded  in  the  British 
Senate,  and  the  hopes  entertained  by  some,  of  a 
continuance  of  peace,  have  jdelded  to  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  commencement  of  a  contest,  the 
extent,  duration,  and  results  of  which  no  man 
can  predict.  Her  Majesty  has  sent  a  message  to 
tlie  Houses  of  Parliament,  announcing  what  has 
been  foreseen  for  months,  that  negotiations  were 
no  longer  available,  and  that  nothing  but  a  resort 
to  force  can  bring  the  Eussian  Autocrat  to  a  sense 
of  justice.  France  and  England  are  closely  allied 
in  this  cause ;  but  Austria  and  Prussia  still  stand 
aloof;  the  former  from  fear  of  the  power  of  the 
Czar,  if  he  should  gain  the  advantage,  the  latter 
from  both  fear  and  family  connection.  The  ter- 
ritory acquired  by  Eussia  on  the  partition  of 
Poland  wedges  in  between  these  two  kingdoms, 
threatening  both  with  condign  punishment,  should 
they  declare  themselves  against  him.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  cannot  long  remain  neuter,  and 
their  interest  lies  in  favour  of  a  union  with  the 
Western  Powers.  They  will  probably  decide 
according  to  the  turn  of  events,  and  join  that  side 
on  which  victory  first  declares  itself. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  preparations  at  homo  for 
the  contest  are  progressing  with  the  charac- 
teristic slowness  of  great  bodies.  A  part  of  ^  the 
army  of  the  fast  have  landed  at  Gfallipoli,  a 


seaport  on  the  Hellespont,  about  108  miles 
from  Constantinople,  and  80  miles  south  of 
Adrianople.  From  this  port,  they  can  either 
ascend  to  the  latter  place  by  the  river  Maritza, 
or  by  sea  to  Varna,  or  any  other  port  on  the 
Eiixine  where  their  services  may  be  required. 
The  main  body  of  British  troops,  however,  are 
still  at  Malta,  and  only  three  troops  of  cavalry 
have  yet  even  left  England ;  and  most  of  the 
officers  are  still  **  chewing  the  cud  of  reflection  " 
over  their  wine,  or  sketching  imaginary  plans  of 
the  campaign  at  the  London  club-houses.  Our 
magnificent  fleet,  too,  has  been  snugly  laid  up 
in  port  with  an  occasional  cruise  in  the  Elack 
Sea,  and  back  again ;  which  forcibly  reminds  us 
of  the  similar  operation  of  the  fleet  under  Lord 
Howe,  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  war,  whose 
repeated  short  cruises  and  returns  to  port  without 
striking  a  blow,  occasioned  a  pisquinade,  the 
burthen  of  which  was,  "Lord!  Howe  he  went 
out !  and  Lord !  Howe  he  came  in,"  &^.  'Ti& 
true,  that  noble  fleet  redeemed  its  character  on 
the  "First  of  Jime;"  and  wo  fully  expect  that 
the  present  one,  under  Admiral  Dundas,  will  do 
the  same;  but,  in  the  meantime,  the  Ilussian 
fleet  (twelve  in  number)  are  amusing  themselves 
in  destroying  their  own  forts  on  the  Circassian 
coast,  and  removing  the  garrisons :  and  by  this 
maaoduvre  have  added  five  thousand  efficient  iqlch 
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to  the  garrison  of  Sebastopol!  How  is  it  that 
this  has  not  been  prevented  by  the  combined 
fleets? 

Lord  John  Russell  has  been  compelled,  by  the 
force  of  circumstances,  to  postpone  his  Reform 
Bill  8tne  die.  The  ostensible  reason  for  this  un- 
propitious  step  is,  the  pressure  of  business,  in 
consequence  of  the  war.  But  the  real  cause  is 
believed  to  be,  the  division  in  the  Cabinet  on  the 
subject,  and  a  combination  against  him  of  all  the 
discontents  and  malcontents  —  Whigs,  Tories, 
Conservatives,  and  Radicals,  and  every  ^Hmclean 
beast "  that  loves  "  things  as  they  arc,"  including 
those  of  the  Irish  brigade  who  have  nothing  to 
hope  for  from  the  minister,  but  everything  to  fear 
from  reform.  This  conglomeration  of  acids  and 
alkalies  would  have  neutralized  a  bill  from  heaven 
itself,  and  Lord  John  has  done  wisely  in  prevent- 
ing a  defeat  by  withdrawmg  his  measure. 

"We  regret  that  Mr.  Raines'  biU  for  the  abolition 
of  compulsory  settlements  and  removals  of  paupers, 
has  been  defeated  because  themeasure  was  not 
extended  to  Ireland  and  Scotland.  The  fact  is,  if 
it  included  Ireland,  there  would  be  a  constant 
inundation  of  Irish  poor  into  England  for  the 
purpose  of  fixing  themselves  here  either  as  pro- 
fessional beggars  or  candidates  for  the  workhouse. 
We  know  something  of  the  Irish  poor,  and  their 
mendicant  habits ;  and  our  churchwardens  and 
overseers  have  had  some  experience  of  their  pro- 
fessional tact  in  both  lines.  We,  therefore,  think 
Mr.  Raines  did  quite  right  in  not  yielding  to  the 
clamour  of  the  Rrigade,  and  more  gentlemanly 
opposition  of  the  English  members.  The  latter 
might  have  known  better  than  to  reject  so  valuable 
a  bill  on  such  untenable  grounds.  This  defeat  is 
a  serious  loss  to  the  cpuntiy. 

The  Nunneries'  Inspection  Bill  sustained  another 
violent  assault,  on  Mr. Chambers  moving  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Committee.  It,  ho  wever,bore  both 
the  bitter  hostility  of  the  Roman  Catholic  members, 
and  the  more  equivocal  opposition  of  the  ultra- 
liberal  Protestants,  without  breaking  down.  The 
latter  little  know  the  horrible  secrets  of  these  prison 
houses;  but  if  the  Committee  is  permitted  to 
follow  up  the  inquiry  "  to  the  ou trance,^*  as  it 
ought  to  be,  we  have  no  doubt  that  scenes  will  be 
disclosed  that  will  render  the  existence  of  these 
unconstitutional  dens  impossible  in  this  country. 
Mr.  H.  Drummond  is  the  only  tnan  in  the  House 
who  has  given  a  proper  description  of  them.  Were 
every  thing  fair  and  honest  in  their  management, 
there  would  be  no  opposition  to  their  inspection. 

The  Oxford  University  Rill  has  passed  the 
second  reading,  and  is  gone  into  Committee,  not- 
withstanding the  protests  of  the  University  nobs, 
and  the  opposition  of  the  lovers  of  corruption  in 
Iphurch  and  State.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to 
throw  open  the  University  honours  to  Dissentere. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  their  right  to  the  privilege ; 
but  constituted  as  those  institutions  are,  wo  much 
doubt  whether  it  would  be  prudent,  in  a  moral 
point  of  view,  for  the  Dissenters  to  avail  them- 
selves of  it.  Cowper  remarks,  that  if  your  son 
has  been  corrupted  at  a  public  school,  and  you 
wai^t  to  fiaish  him  in  vice  and  make  a  perfect 


scapegrace  of  him,  you  must  send  him  to  College ; 
and  if  he  reform  there,  it  must  be  his  own  fault. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  Western  Powers 
have  determined  not  to  sanction  privateering,  and 
will  issue  no  licenses  for  that  purpose.  The  pre- 
sent war  is  a  monster  one,  and  no  chandler' s-shop 
affair.  It  would  be  perfectly  just  to  make  pri- 
vateering piracy,  and  treat  all  who  are  caught  in 
that  line  as  out  of  tlic  pale  of  law.  This  would 
be  the  most  effectual  check  that  could  be  devised. 

The  war  continues  to  be  very  popular  in  Ire- 
land ;  in  proof  of  which  we  copy  the  following 
from  a  letter  from  our  own  correspondent  in 
Dublin,  explanatory  of  the  state  of  things  in  that 
city : — 

^^ April  IGth. — ^Dublin  looks  rather  quiet  now, 
so  many  of  the  garrison  are  gone ;  and  I  under- 
stand the  *  Cherry-bums'  (the  Guards  with  red 
trousers),  which  is  the  only  cavalry  regiment  now 
in  Dublin,  arc  about  to  follow  the  rest  to  the  war. 
I  don't  think  that  even  John  Mitchell's  adju- 
rations would  stir  up  a  row  here  now,  as  emigra- 
tion and  enterprise  have  changed  the  '  faytures' 
of  the  countiy  considerably.  AacI  though  Mr. 
Duffy  continues  to  blurt  out  his  small  treasons, 
the  quarrels  in  the  Brigade  have  done  a  power 
of  good.  Duffy  has  now  set  to  work  to  abuse 
Mitchell ;  and  the  Telegraph  is  pounding  away  at 
the  Tablet-man,  as  they  call  Mr.  Lucas.  Roth  of 
them  walk  into  the  Freetnan,  who  abuses  them  all 
in  turn.  And  as  the  priests  have  opposition  sides 
to  take,  there  is  a  pretty  hash  amongst  them. 
*  When  thieves  fall  out,'  &c.  Telle  est  la  vie  in 
Dublin!  If  an  Irishman  were  left  alone  on  an 
island,  he  would  soon  quaiTcl  with  himself,  rather 
than  not  quarrel  at  all. "  The  small  treasons ' '  our 
corrcfspondent "  speaks  of,  are  as  ludicrous  and 
harmless  as  the  grimaces  of  a  baboon  at  the  end  of 
his  chain.  The  best  way  to  treat  the  author  is  to 
leave  him  alone,  and  let  him  consume  his  own 
smoke.  He  is  not  worth  the  expense  of  a  prose- 
cution now. 

COLOKTAL. 

The  various  Colonies  of  Rritain  are  at  present 
in  an  unusually  quiet  state.  The  boon  of  self- 
government  awarded  (most  justly)  by  the  Crown, 
has  removed  the  chief  causes  of  discontent,  and 
they  are  now,  one  and  all,  attending  sedulously 
to  their  internal  prosperity.  In  Upper  Canada 
there  is  an  agitation  respecting  the  creation  and 
endowment  of  several  Rectories  by  Sir  Geoi^e 
Colboum,  just  as  he  was  about  to  leave  his 
governorship  of  the  province.  The  legality  of 
these  impositions  upon  the  people  is  now  dis- 
puted, and  will  create  considerable  ill -blood  if 
it  is  confirmed.  An  attempt  is  making  at  Toronto 
to  establish  manufactiu^es,  but  want  of  hands  ia 
a  serious  obstacle.  We  question  indeed,  whether 
in  a  new  country  like  Canada,  it  is  possible  to 
conduct  manufactures  profitably.  The  whole 
strength  of  the  labour  market  is  required  for  the 
land. 

In  India  nothing  material  is  stirring  to  affect 
the  general  tranquillity.  There  is  some  fighting 
on  the  Persian  Gulf,  between  the  Shah's  troops 
and  those  of  Abbas  Bunder. 
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Affairs  in  Australia  are  still  progressing  pros- 
perously. More  attention  begins  to  be  paid  to 
agriculture ;  and  the  abundance  of  capital  has 
rendered  it  a  profitable  occupation.  The  supply 
of  gold  from  the  "Diggins"  is  steady,  but  not 
much  increasing.  The  railways  about  to  be 
commenced  will  give  a  gi'eat  stimulus  to  every 
industrial  employment. 

FOREIGN. 

In  Prance  the  public  attention  is  for  awhile  di- 
verted from  the  war,  to  the  prosecution  instituted 
against  Count  Montalembert,  for  a  letter  "^vrittcn 
privately  to  Mr.  Dupin,  at  Brussels,  which  the 
latter  published.  It  reflects  very  severely  upon 
both  the  nominal  Government  in  general,  and 
upon  the  policy  of  Louis  Napoleon  in  particular, 
which  it  characterises  as  dishonest  and  rash. 
The  legislative  corps,  before  whom  it  was  brought, 
after  a  spirited  defence  by  M.  Montalembert, 
decided  that  the  demand  of  the  Government, 
that  he  should  be  prosecuted,  shall  be  acceded  to. 
The  French  army  is  enthusiastic  in  favour  of 
the  war,  and  the  difficulty  with  the  Government 
is  in  restraining  rather  than  in  exciting  the  public 
feeling.  Sixty  thousand  men  have  been  added 
to  the  army  in  the  last  few  weeks. 

A  protocol  has  been  signed  by  England,  France, 
Austria,  and  Prussia,  at  Vienna,  re-afflrming  the 
principles  recognised  as  the  only  basis  of  negotia- 
tions with  Bussia.  On  the  other  hand,  Austria 
and  Prussia  have  concluded  a  separate  treaty  of 
alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  and  the  Govern- 
ments of  England  and  France  are  by  no  means 
satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  that  of  Prussia,  in 
particular,  which  is  of  very  doubtful  tendenc3^ 
The  Chevalier  Bunsen  haa  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion to  the  King  of  Prussia,  on  the  ground  that 
he  cannot  continue  to  hold  an  equivocal  position, 
or  to  sanction  a  policy  opposed  to  his  own  views. 

It  is  now  fully  ascertained  that  the  insurrection 
against  Turkey  in  the  Grecian  States  has  been 
fomented  by  King  Otho,  who  has  taken  it  into 
his  sapient  head  that  he  is  destined  to  establish 
a  new  Byzantine  Empire,  and  plant  the  Cross 
above  the  Crescent !  We  are  Christian  enough 
to  affinu  that  if  the  substitution  of  the  Greek  or 
llomish  typo  of  Christianity  is  to  bo  the  result  of  | 
such  an  event,  we  shall  much  prefer  that  things 
may  remain  as  they  are,  as  less  injurious  to  the 
cause  of  progress  and  civilisation. 

At  Constantinople  the  utmost  anxiety  is  felt 
for  the  arrival  of  the  French  and  British  troops, 
and  the  delay  has  excited  suspicions  of  our 
heartiness  in  the  cause.     This,  however,  will  now 


be  dissipated  by  the  constant  arrival  of  vessels ; 
but  some  weeks  must  pass  before  the  transport  of 
the  troops  can  be  concluded.  The  combined  fleets 
are  said  to  have  been  in  the  Black  Sea  for  some 
days,  and  to  be  now  lying  oft*  Yama.  The  Rus- 
sians have  crossed  the  Danube  and  occupy  the 
Dobrudscha,  a  marshy  and  desolate  tract  of  country 
lying  between  the  lower  Danube  and  the  Black 
J^ea.  The  Turks  had  orders  not  to  molest  them 
in  the  passage ;  but  it  is  reported  that  they  have 
since  attacked  and  defeated  them  with  great  loss, 
and  that  the  remaining  Russians  had  retreated 
across  the  Danube.  It  is  also  said  the  Russians 
have  crossed  the  Danube  and  entered  Servia  at 
Rudonitza,  above  "VViddin.  This  will  bring  them 
into  collision  with  the  Austrians,  if  these  latter 
possess  one  grain  of  spirit  or  patriotism.  The 
Turks  are  concentrating  their  forces  at  Schumla. 

Schamyl  is  reported  to  have  gained  a  victory 
over  the  Russians  on  the  Asiatic  frontier.  The 
destruction  of  the  Russian  ports  on  the  Circassian 
coast,  effected  by  the  Russians  themselves,  will 
prove  a  great  relief  to  the  bold  mountaineers, 
who  will  now  be  able  to  direct  their  whole  strength 
to  the  land  side  of  the  Caucasus. 

In  the  Baltic,  Sir  Charles  Napier  has  taken 
possession  of  the  Island  of  Aland,  which  will 
enable  him  to  blockade  the  gulfs  of  Finland  and 
Bothnia.  Eleven  Russian  merchant  vessels  and 
their  crows  have  been  taken  by  our  ships,  and 
sent  home  as  prizes.  "We  shall  be  happy  to  hear 
that  our  Government  have  magnanimity  enough 
to  liberate  the  prisoners,  who  will  otherwise  suffer 
for  the  iniquity  of  their  ruler  alone. 

The  universal  topic  of  conversation  in  America 
is  the  Nebraska  Bill,  which  has  passed  the 
Senate,  and  has  been  sent  up  to  the  representatives 
in  Congress.  This  infamous  bill  proposes  to  ex- 
tend slavery  to  the  district  of  Nebraska,  which 
lies  west,  between  the  Missouri  river  and  territory, 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  stretches  from  the 
British  possessions,  north,  to  Texas  and  New 
Mexico,  south,  embracing  a  tract  of  country 
485,000  square  miles  in  extent.  So  audaciously  in- 
iquitous is  this  bill  that  even  the  Southern  mem- 
bers refused  to  introduce  it  to  Congress,  and  only 
agreed  to  vote  for  it  under  a  declaration  that  it 
emanated  from  the  Northern  free  States.  The 
name  of  the  miscreant  who  originated  this  bill  is 
Douglas ;  and  a  correspondent  of  a  weekly  paper 
insinuates  a  doubt  whether  he  was  "not  bom  of,  or 
suckled  by,  some  wild  beast  rather  than  a  woman ; 
and  it  designates  him,  with  great  propriety,  "  the 
Judas  Iscariot  of  the  United  States !" 
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The  Schools  of  Doubt,  and  the  School  of  Faith.  By 
('ocNT  Age  NOR  de  Gaspahin.  Translated  by 
Robert  13.  Watson,  B.A.  Edinbin-gh :  Thomas 
Constable  and  Co.  London :  Hamilton,  Adams, 
and  Co. 

The  pious  author  of  this  volume,  alarmed  at  the 
conflict  now  going  on  in  the  very  heart  of  Christen- 
dom, and  not  only  deploring,  but  determined  to 
resist  the  grand  attacks  by  which  the  Gospel  is 
being  tried,   has  published  the  essay  before  us. 
He  comes  into  the  field  with  cliivalrous  enthusi- , 
asm,  and  evidently  with  a  devout  conviction  of' 
the  necessity  of  the  work  which  he  has  attempted  ' 
being  promptly  and  eflSciently  performed.     He ! 
lights  for  religious  authority,  on  the  true,  un- 
mistakeable,    hard  old   Protestant   ground.     His 
docti-ine  is   "the   Bible   and   the  Bible  only." 
Hence  he  is  very  severe  upon  Popeiy,  and  very 
severe,   also,   upon  Rationalism.     His  questions 
are — and  everybody  knows  tliey  are  tough  enough 
— "How  does  authority  belong  to  the  Bible  ?  How 
is  the   canon  of  the   Bible  absolutely  certain  ? 
How  is  the  text  of  the  Bible  wholly  inspired  ? 
How  does  this  Bible,  when  read  by  the  help  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  supply  a  law  which  is  at  once 
clear,  sufficient,  and  obligatory  ?     How  does  true 
freedom  of  inquiry  accord  witiii  true  submission  r" 
The  theory  of  inspiration  and  authenticity  advo- 
cated by  Count  do  Gasparin,  is  much  bolder  and 
more  extreme  than  that  admitted  by  Ncander, 
with  whom,  in  a  tone  of  pity,  he  finds  some  fault. 
Those  liberal  believers  of  this  age,  too,  who  say 
that  the  sacred  writers  were  neither  professors 
of  history,  nor  professors  of  geology,  are  visited 
with  honest  reproach,  if  not  with  logical  refuta- 
tion.     Four  years,  we  are  informed,  has  been 
devoted  to  preparatory  study,  the  results  of  which 
we  have  before  us.      Good.     Pew  writers  arc, 
now-a-daya,  earnest  and  patient  enough  to  spend 
so  long  a  time  in  the  preparation  of  so  short  a  work, 
and  if  the  work  be  neither  conclusive  nor  com- 
plete, the  labour  which  has  been  brought  to  it, 
and  the  evident  honesty  of  its  positions,  entitle  it 
to  some  admiration.      It  is  intimated  that  the 
next  Jive  or  ten  years  are  to  be  consecrated  to  the 
consummation  of  the  task  thus  deliberately  and 
enthusiastically  undertaken,  and  the  world,   at 
the  termination  of  that  period,  is  to  receive  a 
treatise  on  the  authenticity,  harmony,  chronology, 
contradictions,  histoiy,  reasonableness,   &c.,  &c., 
of  the  Bible.     According  to  Dr.  Gumming,   and 
some  other  prophetic  interpreters,  this  labour  will 
by  that  tinie  have  been  rendered  quite  superfluous, 
for  Christ  is  to  come  himself  in  about  ten  years, 
to  attest,  by  His  own  glory,  the  truth  of  His  own 
word! 

There  is  much  dogmatism  in  the  spirit,  and 
much  flimsiness  and  dissipation  in  the  style  of 
this  book,  both  faults  the  natural,  but  unfortunate, 
fruit  of  tho  author's  conscientiousness.     It  comes 


not  within  the  scope  of  our  office  to  discuss  the 
precise  doctrines  herein  advocated,  but  we  must 
say  that  the  writer,  by  taking  so  high  a  position, 
has  hedged  himself  about  with  difficulties,  which 
he  has  not,  to  our  satisfaction,  been  able  to  clear 
up.     In  the  very  statement  of  his  argument  he 
takes  for  granted  the  truth  of  the  proposition  it 
is  his  aim  to  establish.     The  Bible  is  true,  because 
God  in  the  Bible  says  it  is  true.     "God,   with 
His  own  hand,  gives  us  the  canon ;  God,  with  His 
own  mouth,   asserts  the  plenary  inspiration  of 
Scripture ;  and  in  this,  there  is  enough  to  enable 
the  most  ignorant  reasoyiahly  (the  italics  are  the 
author's   own)  to  accept  their  Bible."     I^ow,  a 
child  will  reply  that  the  very  question  is  whether 
God  speaks  in  the  Bible  or  not.     Surely,  it  is 
bad  theology  to  say  that  a  book  that  declares 
itself  divine,  is  therefore  divine !  yet,  this  seems 
to  be  the  basal  argument  of  this  volume.     To 
those  who  are  anxious  to  read  everything  that 
may  be  said  on  this  problem,  it  will  prove  a  book 
of  considerable  interest ;  to  those  who  are  content 
with  a  dogmatic  assertion  of  opinion,  on  so  sacred 
and  momentous  a  subject,  it  will  be  welcome ; 
to  the  honest  and  intelligent  inquirer,  it  won't  Le 
worth  much,   and  to   the  sceptical  it  will  be 
simply  amusing.    We  feel  assured  that  an  attempt 
to  prove  too  much  is  worse  than  a  determination 
to  have  too  little  proved ;  and  the  more  Scripture 
is  made  superciliously  to  defy  reason,  the  more 
will  reason  be  led  superciliously  to   scorn  the 
pretensions  of  Scripture.     We  give  one  extract 
illustrative  at  once  of  the  style,  and  the  reason- 
ing characteristic  of  the  whole  : — 

It  is  impossible  to  examine  the  books  of  the  Bible 
closely  without  being  struck  by  their  evident  authenticity. 
Yon  find  there,  on  every  hand,  that  unmistakeable  im- 
press of  truth  which  ia  afforded  by  thoee  minute  his- 
toiical,  geographical,  and  political  agreements,  which 
no  forger,  however  skilful,  can  contrive.  Nor  are  other 
mai'ks  of  truth  wanting.  There  is  a  tone  about  the 
Bible  which  falsehood  never  has,  nay,  which,  apart  froisi 
falsehoorl,  no  mere  man  ever  attains  when  relating  tlio 
things  of  God.  Man  exaggerates,  or  gets  into  an  ecstacy, 
and  dwells  lai'gely  on  personal  details ;  in  short,  puts 
into  his  books  what  lie  puts  into  his  oral  traditions,  as 
we  have  examples  of  his  doing  in  the  Apocryphal 
(Jospels,  and  the  lives  of  the  saints.  But  there  is  no- 
thing of  all  this  in  the  gospels.  Much  as  the  writers  of 
them  have  to  say,  they  merely  tell  us  what  is  important 
for  our  edification,  and  never  introduce  one  word  for  the 
gratification  of  our  curiosity.  They  never  break  into 
exclamations  ;  they  never  stop  to  express  their  admira- 
tion, or  to  give  their  judgment ;  they  relate  the  sufferings 
and  death  of  oiur  Lord  without  adding  one  word  cf 
adoration ;  tliey  tell  us  of  the  betrayal  by  Judas  withont 
expressing  one  word  of  abhorrence.  Nor  are  tho 
Episdes  less  reserved  than  the  Gospels,  and  the  CM 
Testament  is  as  much  so  as  the  New.  And  to  such  a 
length  does  this  go,  that  the  absence  of  any  judgment 
regarding  the  crimes  which  ai*e  there  recorded,  is  often 
felt  hy  a  reader  to  present  a  moral  difficulty.  Yl^i 
where,  but  in  inspired  Scripture,  shall  we  find  similar 
omissions  ?  There  are  other  characteristics  of  Scripture 
to  which  we  might  advert.    We  might  examine  into  the 
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Tariooa  Rtyles  of  the  writers,  the  arguments  for  the 
authenticity  of  different  hooks,  which  may  be  found  even 
in  the  grammatical  inaccuracies  they  contain,  and  the 
proof  of  the  divinity  of  the  Bible,  arising  frdm  the  har- 
mony which  exists  between  all  the  fifty  works,  written 
at  periods  so  diverse,  under  religious  and  social  condi- 
tions BO  dissimilar,  and  by  men  so  utterly  unlike  one 
another  in  character  and  education,  <fec..  Sue. 

This  is  a  fair  Bpecimen  of  what  Count  de  Gas- 
parin  has  done.  There  is  much  that  is  old  in  the 
book,  that  has  been  answered  a  thousand  times; 
much  that  can  never  be  answered.  "What  is 
new  is  small  in  philosophy,  though  admirable  in 
motive. 


Incidents  of  Travel  in  Central  America,  Ohiapas^  and 
Yucatan.  By  the  late  John  Llotd  Stephens. 
With  numerous  Engravings.  Revised  from  the 
latest  American  editions,  with  Additions,  by  F. 
CATHEawooD.  London  :  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co. 
1854. 

The  contents  of  this  rather  portly  volume  are 
already  familiar  to  that  portion  of  the  reading 
public  who  have  made  the  ruined  cities  of  Central 
America  an  object  of  study.  The  present  is  the 
first  English  edition  of  the  work  which  has  ap- 
peared, and  it  is  put  forth  in  a  superior  style, 
containing  the  whole  of  the  illustrations  from  the 
American  volume,  together  with  others  now  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time.  The  narrative  is  one  of 
surpassing  novelty  and  interest,  containing  some 
strange  varieties  of  personal  adventure,  and  suf- 
fering, and  escapes  from  peril  of  every  kind. 
The  task  which  the  travellers  set  themselves  to 
perform  they  certainly  executed  in  no  common 
style  ;  and  they  tell  us  all  that  is  possible  to  be 
known  at  the  present  moment  of  the  cities  of 
Copan,  Palenque,  and  TJxmal,  concerning  which 
BO  much  strange  and  wild  speculation  has  been 
hazarded  from  time  to  time.  With  the  aid  of  the 
numerous  drawings,  which  are  admirable  of  their 
kind  and  capitally  engraved,  we  have  here  almost 
a  complete  panorama  of  these  cities  of  the  Ame- 
rican desert.  Of  the  difficulties  which  the 
travellers  had  to  contend  with  in  their  explora- 
tions we  can  give  no  account,  but  must  refer  the 
reader  to  the  volume,  which  ought  to  find  its  way 
into  every  reading-room  and  public  institution. 
It  is  invaluable  as  a  record  of  curious  facts  and 
a  narrative  of  difficult  and  persevering  labours. 
Truth  has  been  the  object  of  the  expedition — not 
the  exciting  or  the  marvellous.  Alluding  to  cer- 
tain unfounded  notions  which  have  been  enter- 
tained respecting  the  antiquity  of  these  ruined 
cities,  the  author  has  the  following  su^cstive 
passage : — 

It  perhaps  destroys  much  of  the  interest  that  hangs 
over  these  ruins  to  assign  to  them  a  modem  date ;  but 
we  live  in  an  age  whose  spirit  is  to  discard  phantasms 
and  arrive  at  truth,  and  the  interest  lost  in  one  particular 
is  supplied  in  another  scarcely  inferior ;  for  the  nearer 
we  can  bring  the  builders  of  these  cities  to  our  own 
times,  the  greater  is  our  chance  of  knowing  all. 
Throughout  the  countiy  the  convents  are  rich  in  manu- 
scripts and  documents  written  by  the  early  fathers, 
caoiqnes,  and  Indians,  who  very  soon  acquired  the  know- 
ledge of  Spanish  and  the  art  of  writing.    These  have 


never  been  examined  with  the  slightest  reference  to 
tliis  subject;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  some 
precious  memorial  is  now  mouldering  in  the  library  of  a 
neighbouring  convent,  which  would  determine  the  Iii^-- 
tory  of  some  one  of  these  ruined  cities.  Moreover,  I 
cannot  help  believing  that  the  tablets  of  hieroglyphics 
will  yet  be  read.  No  strong  curiosity  has  hitherto  been 
directed  to  them ;  vigour  and  ncuteness  of  intellect, 
knowledge  and  learning,  have  never  been  expended 
upon  them.  For  centuries  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egyi:t 
were  inscrutable,  and,  though  not  perhaps  in  our  day,  I 
feel  persuaded  that  a  key  surer  than  that  of  the  Eo-^ctta 
stone  will  be  discovered.  And  if  only  three  centurits 
have  elapsed  since  any  one  of  these  unknown  cities  wus 
inhabited,  the  race  of  the  inhabitants  is  not  extinct. 
Their  descendants  are  still  in  the  land,  scattered,  per- 
haps, and  retired,  like  our  own  Indians,  into  the  wilder- 
nesses, which  have  never  yet  been  penetrated  by  the 
white  man,  but  not  lost;  living  as  their  fathers  did, 
erecting  the  same  buildings  of  "lime  and  stone,"  "with 
ornaments  of  sculpture  and  plastered,"  "  large  courts," 
and  "  lofty  towers  with  high  ranges  of  steps,"  and  still 
carving  on  tablets  of  stone  the  same  mysterious  hiero- 
glyphics ;  and  if,  in  consideration  that  I  have  not  often 
indulged  in  speculative  coryecture,  the  reader  wJi  allow 
one  flight,  I  turn  to  that  vast  and  unknown  region, 
untraversed  by  a  single  road,  wherein  fancy  pictures 
that  mysterious  city,  seen  from  the  topmost  range  of 
the  Cordilleras,  of  unconquered,  unvisited,  and  unsought 
aboriginal  inhabitants.  In  conclusion,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
determine  which  would  be  the  greatest  enterprise — an 
attempt  to  roach  this  mysterious  city,  to  decipher  tl;o 
tablets  of  hieroglyphics,  or  to  wade  through  the  accu- 
mulated manuscripts  of  three  centuries  in  the  libraries 
of  the  convents. 


Controversial  Catechism;  or^  Protestantism  Refuted 
and  Catholicism  Established^  do.  By  the  Be  v. 
Stephen  Keenan.  Edinburgh :  Marsh  and 
Beattie.    London:  Dolman.     1854. 

This  Boman  Catholic  Catechism  has  run  to  the 
twelfth  thousand,  a  fact  which  shows  that  it  must 
be  popular  with  a  numerous  class  of  readers  and 
students.  We  confess  that  we  have  not  discrimi- 
nation to  discern  its  transcendant  merits.  "What- 
ever beauties  it  may  possess,  to  ns  it  appears 
pre-eminenUy  wanting  in  truth  and  charity— 
both  of  which  are  necessary  in  these  days  to  esta- 
blish anything  conducive  to  the  true  worship  of 
God.  The  following  is  a  part  of  Mr.  Keenan' s 
testimony : — 

The  Albigenses  taught  that  there  were  two  Gods  and 
two  Christs ;  they  reprobated  marriage,  denied  all  tlic 
sacraments,  as  well  as  the  resiurrection  of  the  body. 
The  Waldenses  aimed  at  plunder;  they  declared  it  a 
heinous  sin  for  a  magistrate  to  condemn  to  death  for  any 
crime.  According  to  them  it  was  a  mortal  sin  to  take  an 
oath.  The  clergy  became  reprobates  by  holding  one 
farthing's  worth  of  property.  In  other  things  these 
deluded  fanatics  were  Catholic;  they  held  the  sacraments, 
mass,  transubstantiation,  and  purgatory,  <&c.  The  Wick- 
liffites  maintained,  that  man  must  sin,  that  God  approves 
of  sin ;  yet,  with  evident  inconsistency,  they  declared 
that  all  power,  whether  of  the  priest  or  magistrate,  is 
forfeited  by  the  con^ission  of  one  mortal  sin ;  they  con- 
cluded, that  as  they  themselves  were  all  free  £ix)m  sin, 
so  all  power  belonged  to  them.  As  to  the  Hussites,  their 
doctrines  were  those  of  Wickliife,  their  principles  were 
seditious  and  unchristian,  and  plunder  was  their  object. 

This  is  the  sort  of  knowledge  which  a  priest 
imparts  to  his  flock.  It  is  only  in  keeping,  that 
a  blockhead  who  teaches  such  stuff  as  history, 
should  disReminate  a  theology  equally  enlightened 
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— should  advocate  indulgences,  and  set  up  pui^- 
tory  as  a  neceesity. 


Sii/ns  of  the  Times ;  tJie  Moslem  and  his  End,  the 
Christian  andhin  Hope.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Gumming, 
D.D.    Pp.  144.    London  :  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co. 

Three  lectures  delivered  by  the  indefatigable 
author  at  Exeter  Hall,  Freemasons*  Hall,  and  at 
Leicester,  are  here  collected  into  an  interesting, 
useful,  and  timely  little  volume.  Of  the  three 
we  ourselves  like  the  last  least.  The  second, 
''The  Moslem  and  his  End,''  will  be  read  with 
avidity  at  the  present  exciting  moment,  when  the 
eyes  of  the  whole  civilised  world  are  straining 
towards  the  East,  and  when  thoughtful  and  reve- 
rent men  are  turning  over  the  pages  of  prophecy 
with  absorbing  interest,  endeavouring  to  spell  out 
the  future  of  the  Crescent  and  the  Cross.  Re* 
specting  the  opinions  and  views  set  forth  by  the 
author,  we  cannot,  of  course,  be  expected  to  in- 
dorse every  one.  We  may  sometimes  hesitate 
where  the  Doctor  is  certain,  and  deem  some  of 
his  conclusions  hasty  and  his  interpretations  fan- 
ciful ;  but  as  his  aim  is  confessedly  not  to  foretell, 
but ''  to  forth  UU  what  is  already  predicted  in  the 
sacred  volume,"  we  bid  him  God  speed  in  his 
praiseworthy  endeavours,  especially  as  no  man 
can  rise  from  the  perusal  of  these  pages  without 
a  deeper  reverence  for  the  oracles  of  God,  and  a 
fuller  trust  in  the  doctrine  of  a  merciful  and  over- 
ruling Providence,  which  shall  bring  truth,  love, 
and  righteousness  out  of  all  the  present  change 
and  disorganization.  We  extract  the  following 
passage,  as  illustrative  of  a  portion  of  the  author's 
views  on  the  Eastern  question  at  the  present  mo- 
ment : — 


So  striking  are  the  prophetic  dates  relating  to  the 
exlunistion  of  the  Ottoman  Empiie,  that  one  interpreta- 
tor  of  prophecy  in  1840,  fixed  the  period  of  its  end  at 
1&49,  as  the  earhest  date;  and  almost  every  student  of 
propliecy,  of  any  note  or  name,  Mr.  Elliot,  Dr.  Keith, 
.Mr.  Lickerstetli,  and  Mr.  Birks,  were  unanimous  in 
regarding  its  utter  overthrow  as  just  at  our  doors,  before 
the  pri?sent  invasion  of  Russia.  I  do  not  say  that  our 
views  of  unfulfilled  prophecy  are  to  regulate  cabinets ; 
but  ii  is  interesting  to  us  calmly,  yet  patiently,  to  look 
on  the  present  complications  in  the  East,  as  tlie  irresis- 
tible harbingei's  of  the  speedy  extinction  of  error;  and 
v.'c  almost  regret  that  our  great  nation  should  be  dragged 
inio  war,  to  avert  what  we  regard  as  a  foregone  con- 
cln.  ion,  prophetically  Aiewed,  and  a  consummation,  which, 
on  other  grounds,  we  would  hasten  rather  than  delay. 
Stuik'nts  of  prophecy  are  neither  fatalists  nor  prophets, 
but  investigators  of  those  glimpses  of  the  future  which 
the  Author  of  the  Bible  has  been  pleased  to  reveal.  The 
sa:.'o  prophetic  record  that  thus  indicates  tlie  near  down- 
fall of  Mahometanism,  infonns  us  that  this  downfall  is 
to  make  way  for  the  march  of  **  kings  from  the  sun- 
risiuj?."  Whether  this  refers  to  the  Jews,  as  I  believe, 
or  to  the  emergence  of  tlie  ancient  Oriental  Churches, 
is  n  matter  of  dispute.  But  this  ■  plain,  that  the 
Christians  of  the  East  will  gain  in  111  respects  by  the 
waning  of  the  Crescent,  and  prove  a  better  obstruction 
to  Russia's  ambition  than  the  Turks. 

Now,  it  seems  clear  from  the  words  of  Daniel's  pro- 
phecy, that  the  great  Maliometan  delusion — for  such,  as 
Cliristian>«,  we  must  regard  it — and  its  head  and  strength, 
the  Ottoman  dynasty,  will  not  be  struck  down  by  a  blow, 
as  Russia  expects,  but  must,  if  propliecy  be  true,  gradually 
(ind  progressively  expire.     It  dies  out;  its  waters  arf 


Uterally  evaporated ;  it  expires  of  age,  decrepitude,  and 
decay.  I  do  not  believe,  from  prophecy,  that  the  Russian 
eagle  will  be  allowed  to  tear  it  to  pieces,  or  to  have  the 
Sultan's  palace  for  its  eyrie.  I  do  not  beHeve  that  it 
will  be  suffered  to  disappear,  till  the  last  pulse  beats 
feebly  in  tlie  Mahometan  heart;  but  whether  there  is 
peace  or  war,  Turkey  is  equally  exhausted.  If  Russia 
persists  in  her  infatuated  ambition,  Turkey,  as  a  Mahom- 
medan  power,  will  be  destroyed ;  if  Russia  is  compelled, 
before  the  bayonets  of  Europe,  to  retire  to  the  Kremlin, 
the  Turkish  exchequer  will  be  exhausted ;  and  in  either 
case,  the  prophecy  of  its  expiiiDg  will  be  fulfilled.  It 
will  "  be  broken  without  hand."  The  waters  of  the  great 
Euphrates  will  gradually  evaporate. 


Russia.    Abridged  from  the  Fi-ench  of  the  Marquis 
de  Custine.    London :  Longman  and  Co.    18i')4. 

In  three  consecutiTe  numbers  of  the  "  Trayellers' 
Library,"  we  hare  here  the  substance  of  the 
celebrated  work  of  the  Marquis  de  Custine,  on 
Eussia.  We  are  not  aware  of  the  existence  of 
any  other  work  containing  such  an  abundance  of 
information  as  to  the  secret  polioj,  the  mannersi 
customs,  and  characteristic  modes  of  acting  of  the 
empire  of  the  Northern  autocrat — and  its  publi- 
cation in  a  cheap  form  at  the  present  moment 
is  a  real  bonus  to  the  reading  public,  and  to  that 
section  of  it  especially  who,  wishing  to  be  well 
informed  on  a  matter  of  general  and  increasing 
interest,  have  but  little  time  for  close  and  con- 
tinuous  application.  The  Marquis  is  a  dear  lover 
of  truth,  and  though  an  orthodox  Eoman  Catholic, 
and  colouring  all  his  opinions  with  the  medium 
of  Catholic  views — yet  adheres  with  scrupulous 
conscientiousness  to  fact,  to  the  prejudice,  if  need 
be,  of  even  his  most  intimate  friends.  We  cannot 
read  ten  pages  of  his  book  without  feeling  that 
he  is  a  reliable  authority,  and  yielding  him  our 
credence  accordingly.  We  must  make  one  or 
two  extracts,  relative  to  matters  of  interest  at 
the  present  moment.  All  eyes  are  at  present 
turned  to  Kronstadt. 

Kronstadt  is  a  very  flat  island  in  the  middle  of  the 
Gulf  of  Finland.  This  aquatic  fortress  is  raised  above 
the  sea,  only  just  sufticiently  to  defend  the  navigation 
to  St.  Petersburg.  Its  foundations,  and  many  of  its 
works,  are  under  water.  Its  guns  are  disposed,  accord- 
ing to  the  Russians,  ^ith  great  skill,  and  by  virtue  of 
the  shower  of  ball  that  an  order  of  the  Emperor's  oould 
here  pour  upon  an  enemy,  the  place  passes  for  im- 
pregnable. I  am  not  aware  wlietber  these  guns  com- 
mand both  the  passages  of  the  Gulf ;  the  Russians,  who 
could  have  informed  me,  would  not  My  experience, 
although  of  recent  date,  has  already  taught  me  to 
distrust  the  rhodomontades  and  exaggerations  in  which 
the  subjects  of  the  Czar,  inspired  by  an  excess  of  zeal  iu 
the  ser>'ice  of  their  master,  indulge. 

The  re-building  of  tho  Winter  Palace  at  St. 
Petersburg,  which,  as  all  the  world  knows,  was 
completed  in  a  single  year,  affords  a  monstrous 
example  of  the  bloody  recklessness  of  Nicholas's 
paternal  government. 

In  order  to  complete  the  structure  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed by  the  Emperor,  unheaixl-of  eflbrts  were  neces- 
sary. The  interior  works  were  continued  during  the 
great  frosts ;  C,000  workmen  were  continually  employed; 
of  these  a  considerable  number  died  daily,  but  the 
victims  were  instantly  replaced  by  other  ohampions 
brought  forwfird  ^o  peris^h  in  tbeir  turn  in  this  jngloriowj 
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breach.    And  the  sole  end  of  all  these  sacrifices  was  to 

gratify  the  caprice  of  one  man  ! Uow  many 

generations  of  monarchs  has  not  the  example  of  Peter 
the  Great  corrupted !  During  frosts,  when  the  thermo- 
meter was  at  twenty-five  to  thirty  degrees  below  0  of 
Reaumur,  6,000  obscure  martyrs — ^martyrs  without  merit, 
for  their  obedience  was  involuntary — were  shut  up  in 
halls  heated  to  thirty  degrees  of  Reaumur,  in  order  that 
the  walls  might  dry  more  quickly.  Thus,  in  entering 
and  leaving  this  abode  of  death,  destined  to  become,  by 
virtue  of  their  sacrifice,  the  abode  of  vanity,  magnificence, 
and  pleasure,  these  miserable  beings  would  have  to 
endure  a  difference  of  fifty  to  sixty  degrees  of  tempera- 
ture     I  was  told  that  those  who  had  to  paint 

the  interior  of  the  most  highly  heated  halls  were  obliged 
to  place  on  their  heads  a  kind  of  bonnet  of  ice,  in  order 
to  preserve  the  use  of  their  senses  under  the  burning 
temperature.  Had  there  been  a  design  to  disgust  the 
wortd  with  arts,  elegance,  luxury,  Ind  all  tho  pomp  of 
courts,  could  a  more  efficacious  mode  have  been  taken  ? 
And  nevertheless  the  sovereign  was  called  father  by  the 
men  immolated  before  his  eyes  in  prosecuting  an  object 
of  pure  imperial  vanity.  They  were  neither  spies  nor 
Buaaian  cynics  who  gave  me  these  details,  the  authenti- 
city of  which  I  can  guarantee. 

De  Custine  forms  his  opinion  of  the  character 
of  l^ioholas  from  the  tyranny  which  it  is  his 
delight  to  di^lay  towaras  his  subjects  in  indi- 
Tidual  oases.  The  case  of  the  Princess  Troubetzkoi, 
whose  history  is  well  known  to  the  reading 
public  of  all  Europe,  gives  rise  to  the  following 
condusiTe  summary  against  the  Autocrat : — 

For  my  own  part,  I  Judge  of  a  man's  power  over 
others  by  that  which  I  see  him  exercise  over  himself, 
and  I  cannot  believe  his  authority  safely  established 
until  he  can  venture  to  forgive.  The  Emperor  Nicholas 
ventures  only  to  punish.  Pardon  might  be  a  dangerous 
example  to  a  people  who  are  still  so  rude  in  the  depths 
of  their  hearts.  The  prince  lowers  himself  to  the  level 
of  his  savage  subjects ;  he  hardens  himself  with  them ; 
he  does  not  fear  to  brutalise  them  in  order  to  attack 
them ;  people  and  sovereign  emulate  each  other  in 
deception:^,  prejudices,  and  inhumanity.  Abominable 
combination  of  barbarism  and  weakness,  interchange  of 
ferocity,  circulation  of  falsehood,  which  warms  the  life 
of  a  monster ! — a  cadaverous  body  whose  blood  is  poison. 

Such  is  despotism  in  its  essence  and  action I 

have  no  more  hesitation,  no  more  uncertainty  of  opinion, 
as  regards  the  character  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas.  My 
judgment  of  that  prince  is  at  length  formed.  He  is  a 
man  of  talent  and  of  resolution  ;  it  needs  that  he 
should  be,  to  constitute  himself  the  gaoler  of  the  thu*d 
of  the  globe;  but  he  wants  magnanimity.  The  use 
that  he  makes  of  his  power  only  too  clearly  prove^i  this 
to  me. 

The  author  travels  through  the  best  part  of 
European  Bussia,  and,  making  extensive  notes 
upon  every  variety  of  subject,  reports  at  consider- 
able length  upon  all  things  calculated  to  attract 
the  notice  of  a  philosophic  observer  4ind  a  prac- 
tical politician.  We  can  warmly  recommend  his 
production  to  our  readers. 


The  London  Pulpit.      By  James  Ewing  Ritchie. 
London  :  Simpkiu,  Marshall,  and  Co.     1854 

Thebe  is  considerable  verisimilitude  in  some  of 
these  sketches,  though  they  are  much  too  brief 
to  be  regarded  as  more  than  mere  outlines.  It 
is  possible,  however,  to  throw  character  even  into 
an  outline,  and  this  is  done  with  good  effect  in 
8ever«4  of  these  sn^art  aud  off-h«md  compositions. 


Pew  men  who  have  often  listened  to  Mr.  Binney, 
wiU  fail  to  recognise  the  truth  of  Mr.  Ritchie's 
portrait  of  him,  so  far  as  it  goes ;  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  sketch  of  Melville.  Others  are 
less  Hke,  and  of  others  again  we  profess  ourselves 
incapable  of  judging.  We  have  a  notion  that 
Dr.  Campbell  has  hardly  justice  done  him — the 
doctor  ought  not  to  be  called  a  superficial  thinker, 
though  he  does  put  forth  an  immense  amount  of 
superficial  matter,  having  such  a  tremendous 
superficies  to  cover — but  he  can  write  the  Queen's 
English,  when  put  upon  his  mettle,  as  well 
perhaps  as  any  man  south  of  the  Tweed,  and 
ought  to  have  the  credit  of  it.  Touching  the 
Rev.  Robert  Montgomery,  of  Percy  Chapel,  our 
sketcher  records  strange  blunders,  and  it  is  per- 
plexing to  imagine  where  he  picked  them  up. 
It  was  not  in  Glasgow  that  the  pretentious  Bob 
first  opened  his  mouth  so  wide,  but  in  Bath. 
His  father,  who  occasionally  played  clown  in  a 
pantomime,  on  the  Bath  stage,  and  held  some 
slender  appointment  in  connexion  with  the  theatre, 
bore  the  name  of  Qomery,  or  Gumry;  the  '^Monf 
was  a  euphonious  addition,  assumed  by  the  son 
when  he  started  on  his  poetical  career,  perpetrated 
the  '^  Omniuresence,"  and  then  consigned  Lord 
B  vron  to  hell,  and  stuck  himself  in  the  title-page 
of  a  quarto  in  a  Byron  collar.  Poor  old  Gomery 
died  last  summer,  without  ever  lending  his 
paternal  countenance  to  the  assumed  ''Mont,'' 
if  we  are  to  credit  the  obituary  notice  in  the 
**Bath  Journal,"  which  lies  before  us.  It  is 
crediteble  to  the  son  to  have  raised  himself  from 
a  very  humble  position  very  early  in  life,  though 
it  may  not  be  so  creditable  to  the  public  to  have 
mined  him  by  undeserved  praise,  and  to  have 
committed  the  gross  blunder  of  mistaking  him 
for  a  genius. 


Jane  Rutherford;  or  the  Miners'  Strike.  By  a 
Friend  of  the  People.  Loudon  :  Clarke,  Beeton, 
and  Co.     1S54. 

This  is  a  domestic  stoiy,  intended  to  illustrate 
the  evils  of  strikes.  We  do  not  feel  by  any 
means  sure  that  it  puts  the  saddle  on  the  right 
horse ;  and  it  appears  to  us  very  possible  to  show 
that  tho  writer  is  ^mdamentally  wrong  in  the 
principles  which  underlie  his  philanthropy.  He 
is  a  philanthropist,  however,  and  writes  earnestly 
and  faithfully,  and,  what  is  more  to  the  puri)ose 
knows  well  the  class  whom  he  undertokes  tt 
describe  and  admonish.  He  is  at  home  among 
them,  and  intimate  with  their  circumstences  and 
condition,  and  it  is  this  fact,  rather  than  any 
merit  either  of  plot  or  diction,  which  renders  his 
volume  interesting. 


The  Great  Sacrifice  ;  or,  the  Gospel  aceordiny  to 
Leviticus.  By  tho  Rev.  John  Cummino,  D.D., 
F.R.S.P:.    London  :  J.  F.  Shaw     18U. 

"The  Grospcl  according  to  Leviticus"  is  a 
strangely  sounding  phrase,  but  it  is  one  which 
is  perfectly  applicable  in  the  preeeot  inatancc, 
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this  Tolume  consisting  of  eleven  sermons  preached 
in  connexion  with  the  Expositions  of  Leviticus, 
already  published.  The  passages  illustrated  are 
from  the  writings  of  the  Apostles,  principally  of 
Paul,  and  the  work  is  intended  to  reflect  the 
light  of  Christianity  upon  the  Old  Testament  law. 
The  following  extract  may  be  regarded  as  a  key- 
note to  the  entire  volume  : — 

The  Christian  Church  never,  from  Paradise  till  now, 
was  without  a  sacrifice  to  make,  or  a  sacrament  to  receive. 
For  four  thousand  years  before  Christ  sacrifices  were 
oflTered  up  day  by  day,  in  order  to  carry  forward  the 
hearts  of  the  offerers  to  Christ,  the  only,  and  the  atoning 
sacrifice.  For  two  thousand  years  after,  sacraments 
have  been  celebrated  in  the  Christian  Church,  pointing 
the  faith  of  the  celebrants  backwards  still  to  the  Lamb 
of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world.  The 
sacrifices  before  Christ  came,  preached  Christ  to  come ; 
the  sacraments  since  Christ  came,  preach  Christ  who 
has  come:  but  the  centre  and  the  object  of  both  was 
Christ,  and  both  destitute  of  inherent  virtue,  and  precious 
only  as  preaching  simply  Ilim  who  is  all  our  salvation 
and  all  our  desire. 

This  volume  contains  much  good  and  solid  mat- 
ter, and  has  evidently  cost  the  author  more 
earnest  and  serious  thought  than  some  of  his 
productions,  to  which  we  could  refer,  of  more 
than  twice  its  bulk. 


The  City  of  Oems,     A  Poem.     London:  G.Bell. 
1853. 

The  City  of  Gems  is  a  vision  of  a  new  heaven, 
such  a  state  of  equivocal  blessedness  as  we  con- 
ceive will  excite  very  few  longing  desires  to 
enjoy  it.  To  be  transformed  into  a  stone,  and 
built  into  a  wall,  is  the  author's  idea  of  celestial 
beatitude.  To  a  common-sense  appreciation  such 
a  destiny  would  smack  of  horror,  and  would  be 
scarcely  more  endurable  than  the  infernal  limbo 
of  the  purgatory  of  the  Romanist.  It  is  no  com- 
pensation, in  our  view,  that  the  stones  are  all 
gems,  and  that  they  send  forth  melodious  tones, 
a  faculty  which  is  plainly  due  to  the  convenience 
of  the  rhyme — had  they  been  bricks  they  would 
have  sent  forth  sticks  with  as  good  reason  and 
logic.  The  author  of  tliis  so-called  poem  has 
the  faculty  of  tagging  rhymes,  by  means  of  a 
process  exceedingly  fatiguing  and  laborious,  to 
the  reader  at  least ;  but  his  imagination  is  morbid 
and  vicious,  and  abounding  in  heavy  conceits. 
The  Gems  are  described  after  the  following 
style : — 

The  pearls  were  those  pure  maids,  who  served  their  Lord 

In  cloister,  and  in  chapel,  and  in  cell. 
Whose  work  was  oft  to  beautify  his  wonl 

With  holy  blazonry,  and  who  full  well. 
With  fingers  chaste,  could  curious  limnings  frame 

Of  holy  women,  who  were  dedicate 
To  heaven,  to  put  all  lighter  maids  to  shame 

By  lowliness  of  life,  and  thought  sedate ; 
Who  fed  the  hungry  soul,  and  cloth'd  the  poor, 
Thus  in  heaven  laying  up  an  everlasting  store. 

The  jasper  stone  expressed  those  honest  minds, 
Who  earn'd  their  bread  by  diligence  and  toil, 

Labouring  in  fields  of  earth,  who  rugged  hinds 
Were  oft  esteem'd,  &c.,  <fcc. 


The  topaz  showed  those  souls  which  long  had  bomo 

Unhealthy  labour  in  the  crowded  marts 
Of  populous  cities,  where  neglect  and  scorn 

And  penury  had  prey'd  upon  their  hearts ; 
Urged  by  severe  taskmasters,  their  worn  strength 

Had  given  way  to  languor  and  despair ; 
And  their  tired  spirits  had  attained  at  length 

Unto  the  purer  light  of  heavenly  air. 
According  to  that  merciful  decree. 
Which  compensates  life's  ills  with  heaven's  feUcity. 


i> 


We  know  nothing  of  the  "merciful  decree 
here  spoken  of,  nor  where  to  look  for  its  promul- 
gation. The  above  extract  may  serve  as  a  sample 
of  the  theology  as  well  as  the  poetry  of  thi.s 
curious  composition — ^both  of  which,  it  will  bo 
seen,  are  of  a  very  doubtful  sort. 


The  Comforter;  or,  TlioughU  on  tlie  Influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Cdmhino,  D.l)., 
F.R.S.E.    London :  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co.     1854. 

This  volume  consists  of  eight  short,  pithy,  and 
eloquent  discourses  on  the  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
They  will  be  found,  on  perusal,  far  more  practi- 
cal than  essays  on  this  subject  usually  are,  and 
perhaps  on  that  account  will  possess  attractions 
for  a  class  of  readers  not  generally  given  to  tho 
consideration  of  such  serious  matters.  We  shall 
quote  a  striking  and  truthful  passage. 

The  acceptance  of  the  truth, "  not  by  might  or  by  power," 
is  gaining  ground  every  day  in  the  con>ictions  of  man 
kind.  Men  once  thought  that  there  was  might  only  in 
the  sword,  in  splendour,  in  greatness;  and  the  possibility 
of  impression  only  in  those  who  were  arrayed  in  fine 
purple,  or  who  wore  diadems,  and  wielded  the  sceptres 
of  the  world.  But  they  begin  to  find  now  that  there  are 
other  elements  of  might  than  victories;  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  moral  power;  and  that  the  greatest 
man  is  not  always  he  who  gains  the  greatest  number  of 

battles It  begins  to  be  felt  that  moral  elements 

have  something  to  do  with  a  nation's  grandeur;  that 
victory  in  battle  is  not  the  only,  nor  the  most  lasting, 
glory.  There  is  a  rivalry  of  peace  more  beautiful  and 
heroic  than  the  rivalry  of  war;  lowly  things  that  the 
carnnl  eye  does  not  notice,  may  be  the  elements  of  last- 
ing strength,  and  of  a  higher  and  more  imperishable 
renown,  than  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  and  garments 
rolled  in  blood,  and  the  shock  of  victorious  or  of  van- 
quished empires.  Ships,  laden  with  the  missionaries 
of  the  everlasting  Gospel,  are  as  sublime  a  sight  as  shix^s 
armed  with  soldiers.  Iron  may  be  beaten  into  rails,  as 
properly  and  more  beautifully  than  into  cannon,  and 
sabres,  and  muskets,  and  bayonets.  The  ships  ihnt 
orostf  the  ocean,  like  the  white  doves  of  commerce, 
bearing  books  and  letters  to  mankind  throughout  the 
whole  earth,  are  sights  at  least  as  beautiful  and  impres- 
sive as  ships  carrying  defiance,  and  all  the  elements 
of  bloodshed  and  war,  over  all  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
It  begins  to  be  felt  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  moral 
greatness,  and  that  nations  are  built  up,  not  altogether 
by  military  might,  or  physical  power,  but,  to  a  very  great 
extent,  by  those  unseen  and  silent,  yet  effective  forces 
which  are  applied,  and  cix>wned  with  success,  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  God. 


The  Chemistry  of  Common  Life.  By  J.  F.  W. 
Johnston,  M.A.  Nos.  IV.  and  V.  Blackwood 
and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

This  useM  little  work  proceeds  towards  comple- 
tion with  much  spirit,  and  we  trust  is  properly 
appreciated  by  the  public,  for  whose  domestic 
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use  it  18  80  admirably  calculated.  The  present 
numbers  treat  of  the  beverages  we  infuse,  and 
the  sweets  we  extract,  and  contain  a  mass  of 
valuable  information  on  topics  concerning  which 
it  is  not  merely  a  disgrace,  but  a  pecuniary  loss, 
to  remain  ignorant.  The  following  disclosures 
on  the  subject  of  chicory  are  worth  remembering. 

A  little  of  the  roasted  chicory  gives  as  dark  a  colour 
to  water,  and  as  bitter  a  taste,  as  a  great  deal  of  coffee, 
and  hence  it  was  originally  introduced  into  the .  cotfee- 
houses  for  a  purpose  akin  to  that  which  takes  Cocculus 
Indictu  into  the  premises  of  the  fraudulent  brewer.  It 
gave  colour  and  taste  to  the  beverage  of  the  drinker, 
and  at  the  same  time  saved  the  expensive  coffee  of  the 
seller.  The  public  taste  gradually  accommodated  itself 
to  the  fhtndulent  mixture;  it  becane  by-and-by  even 
grateful  to  the  accustomed  palate ;  and  finally  a  kind  of 
favourite  necessity  to  the  lovers  of  bitter  coffee.  How 
far  circumstances  are  gradually  giving  to  the  infusion  of 
chicory,  in  some  countries,  the  character  of  a  national 
beverage,  may  be  judged  of  fVom  the  facts,  that  in  1845 
the  quantity  of  chicory  imported  into  this  country  was 
estimated  at  2,000  tons,  or  four-and-a-half  millions  of 
pounds,  and  it  has  since  largely  increased;  that  the 
quantity  of  the  dried  root  consumed  in  France  amounts 
already  to  twelve  millions  of  pounds  a-year ;  and  that  in 
some  parts  of  Germany  the  women  are  becoming  regular 
chicory  topers,  and  are  making  of  it  an  important  part 
of  their  ordinary  sustenance Taken  in  mode- 
rate quantities,  the  ingredients  of  chicory  are  probably 
not  injurious  to  health  ;  but  by  prolonged  and  frequent 
use  they  produce  heartburn,  cramp  in  the  stomach,  loss 
of  appetite,  acidity  in  the  mouth,  constipation,  with 
intermittent  diarrhcea,  weakness  of  the  limbs,  tremblings, 
sleeplessness,  a  drunken  cloudiness  of  the  senses,  (be, 
(fee.  At  the  best,  therefore,  chicory  is  a  substitute  for 
eoffee  to  which  only  those  to  whom  the  price  is  an  object 
ought  to  have  recourse. 


Ths  Poetical  Works  of  Andrew  Park.  London : 
David  Bogue.  Edinburgh :  John  I^Ienzies.  Glas- 
gow :  Murray  and  Son.     1854. 

Mb.  Paek  has  here  collected  what  we  suppose 
must  be  estimated  as  the  pith  and  marrow  of  his 
entire  works — of  the  labours  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century  devoted  to  the  service  of  "  the  Nine  " — 
in  one  handsome  and  rather  bulky  volume.  With 
the  publication  of  this  tome,  he  declares  that  his 
literary  life  closes ;  and  we  gather  th)m  his  fanci- 
fa\  preface  that  he  has  very  substantial  reasons 
for  tendering  his  resignation  to  the  Muses,  who 
it  seems  have  not  been  so  mindful  of  the  state  of 
their  votary's  exchequer  as  might  be  wished. 
There  is  no  occasion  for  us  to  inflict  upon  our 
readers  any  criticism  upon  compositions  which 
have  some  of  them  been  twenty-ftve  years  before 
the  public,  and  many  of  which  have  already 
received  favourable  notice  in  the  columns  of 
"Taifs  Magazine."  Like  many  other  sons  of 
song,  whom  fortune  has  compelled  to  write  for 
pecuniary  reward,  Mr.  Park  has  written  too  much; 
but  he  has  had  the  good  sense  to  prune  away  from 
his  longer  pieces  considerable  portions  which  were 
too  rapidly  written  to  endure,  and  he  will  be  the 
gainer  in  reputation,  and,  we  trust,  in  something 
more  solid  as  well,  by  the  process.  His  has  been 
aproliflcpen,  constantly  employed,  and  upon  very 
various  themes.  The  grave,  the  pathetic,  the 
romantic,  the  passionate,  the  didactic,  and  the 


comic,  he  has  essayed  them  all  by  turns,  and  all 
with  equal  success.  We  shall  make  one  or  two 
extracts,  by  way  of  presenting  our  friends  with 
a  touch  of  his  quality.     The  first  is  entitled  a — 

SONNET  FOR  MUSIC. 

Spring  comes  in  beauty,  with  her  vernal  wand — 

A  goddess  full  of  cheerfulness  and  song  ! 
There's  not  a  tree  that  lives  upon  the  land 

But  opes  its  eyelids  as  she  steals  along. 

The  aged  oak  that  lifts  its  arms  so  strong,^ 
By  yon  sequestered  ruin's  lonely  wall — 

Through  sombre  winter  suffocated  'mong 
The  twining  ivy — hears  her  joyous  call ; 
While  groves  and  glens,  by  every  waterfall, 

In  haste  re-dress  in  fresh  and  lovely  green ; 
And  flowers  look  forth  like  scattered  stars ;  and  all 

Is  young  and  fair,  and  sunny  and  serene. 
This  is  the  resurrection  of  sweet  things ; 
She  o'er  the  daedal  earth  her  wondrous  beauty  ^ings. 

The  following  is  from  a  poem  of  some  length 
entitled  "  Lost  Love." 

As  eats  the  rust  in  brightest  blade 

That  hangs  in  some  forsaken  hall ; — 
As  eats  a  wrong  word  Love  has  said 

Into  the  very  soul  like  gall. 
So  have  the  teeth  of  Time  ate  deep 

In  this  lone  heart  for  many  years, 
And  all  Uiat's  left  can  scarcely  keep 

A  record  of  its  sighs  and  teal's  ! 
Yet  would  I  not  on  sorrow  dwell. 

But  picture  youth's  too  ardent  hours, 
When  life  held  out  her  mystic  spell, 

And  earth  was  redolent  with  flowers. 


Farewell,  vain  world !  I  leave  thee  all 

The  legacy  I  have  to  leave 
While  tears  of  retrospection  fall, 

And  this  recital  msdces  me  grieve ; 
Yet,  hope  celestial  sunshine  sheds 

Around  my  time-worn  weary  frame, 
And,  like  ethereal  gold,  it  spreads 

Upon  my  loved  one's  rest  the  same ; — 
I  bum  not  for  reward  or  fame ; 

I  do  not  ask  for  pity's  sigh ! — 
I  pass  away  without  a  name 

We  would  be  liberal  in  our  extracts  from  the 
comic  portions  of  Mr.  Park's  volume,  but  for  two 
reasons ;  the  first  is  the  stereotyped  one  of  tlio 
want  of  space,  and  the  next  is,  the  risk  we  should 
run  of  presenting  to  the  public  verses  with  which 
they,  are  already  familiar.  But  we  must  have  the 
following  at  any  risk,  and  if  our  friends  have 
laughed  at  it  before,  we  defy  them  not  to  laugh  at 
it  agaiQ ;  though  it  is  a  grave  matter,  abounding 
in  interest  historical  and  archaeological. 

THE  MASTER  BAKER. 

I'll  sing  a  very  ancient  song, 

Nor  do  I  heed  what  any  says, 
YouMl  find  it  written  down  in  truth 

In  the  great  book  of  Genesis. 
Although  my  muse  to  hanging  strains 

Would  rather  I'd  not  wake  her. 
Yet  the  very  first  man  that  was  hung — 

He  was  a  master  baker, 
Yes !  he  was. 

He  really  was,  a  master  baker — 
Yes !  he  was. 

I  cannot  tell  exactly  now, 

His  crime  or  its  enormity. 
Or  if  Cain's  mark  was  on  a  brow 

Of  hideous  deformity. 
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But  Pharaoh  let  the  butler  ofi', 
Although  he  was  no  quacker, 
And  in  three  days — 'twas  long  enough — 
He  hang'd  the  master  baker — 
Yes  I  he  did. 
He  really  hang'd  the  master  baker — 
Yes  I  he  did. 

Wc  don't  core  to  continue  the  quotation.  The 
BODg  closes  with  a  suggestion  as  to  matrimony, 
which  the  wits  have  chosen  to  couple  with  hang- 
ing from  time  immemorial,  but  to  which  we  shall 
not,  on  this  occasion,  lend  our  countenance.  We 
sincerely  hope  that  the  publication  of  his  se- 
lected works  may  enable  our  painstaking  and 
voluminous  author  to  make  a  suitable  provision 
for  the  evening  of  life ;  and,  that  in  abandoning 
the  K'ine,  who  are  at  the  best  but  sorry  jades  to 
depend  upon,  ho  may  find  that  he  has  taken  a 
step  towards  that  competence  and  comfort  which 
should  solace  his  declining  years. 


The  War  between  Turkey  and  Etueia,  A  Military 
Sketch.  By  A.  SoHiMMELFEKNia.  London:  1. 
Truebner.  *  1854. 

This  is  a  clever  but  highly  speculative  pamphlet 
on  the  results  of  the  present  Eastern  stniggle,  as 
affected  by  military  ecience.  According  to  the 
author,  the  question  to  be  decided  is,  whether 
Europe  is  to  be  republican  or  Cossack.  Napoleon 
averred  that  one  or  the  other  would  be  the  case 
in  less  than  fifty  years  after  his  death,  and  Mr. 
Hchimmelfennig  is  probably  of  the  same  opinion, 
with  a  rather  longer  date.  This  pamphlet  was 
nearly  all  written  before  a  single  shot  was  fired 
on  the  Danube,  and  it  certainly  sho^ws  remarkable 
penetration  as  to  coming  events  which  cast  their 
shadows  before. 


The  Poetical  Works  of  WtlUam  Cowper.    Edited  by 
KoBERT  Bell.    Vol.1.     London :  J .  W.  Parker. 

180  4. 

This  is  the  fourth  volume  of  the  new  Annotated 
Edition  of  the  English  poets.  The  life  of  Cowper, 
prefixed  to  his  works,  is  an  excellent  biographical 
sketch,  containing  all  the  facts  of  his  melancholy 
history,  and  enriched  by  a  couple  of  his  pkyful 
letters  never  before  published.  The  poems  arc 
bere,  for  the  first  time,  arranged  in  chronological 
order,  and,  where  necessary,  are  prefaced  by  brief 
introductions  explanatory  of  the  circumstances 
connected  with  their  origin.  This  is  an  advan- 
tage which  all  admirers  of  Cowper  will  know  how 
to  appreciate.  There  is  no  English  poet  whose 
personal  history  is  so  well  known  to  the  mass  of 
his  readers  as  C-owpcr*s.  At  the  same  time,  there 
is  no  poet,  with  the  exception  of  Shakspeare, 
who  is  so  mucli  read  as  the  author  of  the  "  Task." 
The  possessors  of  this  edition  will  find  that  by  its 
use  they  improve  their  acquaintance  with  the 
daily  life  of  their  favourite  author. 


WorJcing  Women  of  the  last  Half  Century ;  the  Lesson 
of  their  Lives.  By  Clara  Lucas  Balfour.  Lon- 
don :  W.  and  F.  G.  Cash.     1854. 

We  hardly  know  what  to  say  of  the  discrimina- 
tion of  a  biographer  who  speaks  depreciatingly  of 
Maria  Edge  worth,  and  holds  up  to  the  admiration 
of  the  present  age  such  an  incapable  piece  of 
well-meaning  imbecility  as  Mrs.  Trimmer.  One 
page  of  the  "  Parent's  Assistant"  outweighs  in 
value,  for  educational  purposes,  all  that  poor, 
ignorant  Goody  Trimmer  ever  perpetrated;  and 
it  is  really  due  to  the  intellect  of  women  in  our 
time,  that  the  world  should  have  heard  the  last 
of  her.  There  are  other  *'  good  people ''  intro- 
duced into  this  volume,  of  whom  we  never  heard 
before,  and  who  may  very  justly  retire  into  ob- 
livion. With  these  few  exceptions,  the  book  is 
readable  and  interesting,  more  owing  to  the  living 
matters  of  which  it  treats,  than  to  any  particular 
skill  in  their  treatment.  The  writer  has  a  sym- 
pathetio  heart  and  an  eaiTiest  purpose,  but  she 
lacks  dramatic  power :  her  heroines  do  not  live 
in  her  pages,  but  move  about  like  stuffed  dolls,  to 
the  music  of  a  rather  grim  strain  of  didactics 
ground  from  an  orthodox  organ.  The  life  of 
Hannah  More  is  an  agreeable  exception  to  the 
general  rule,  and  will  be  read  with  much  pleasure 
and  advantage.  We  .could  have  wished  that  the 
really  magnanimouB  Sarah  Martin  had  had  equal 
justice  done  her;  and  we  could  have  spared  the 
three  better  halves  of  Dr.  Judson,  as  well  as  the 
memorials  of  the  trigamist  Doctor  himself,  who, 
at  any  rate,  was  not  a  working  woman. 


The  City  of  London  Corporation  Inquiry.  By 
Alexander  Pulling,  Esq.  London :  Hatchard. 
1854. 

This  pamphlet  states  with  clearness  and  brevity 
the  case  of  the  London  City  Corporation  as  against 
the  general  interests  of  the  London  public.  Wc 
have  not  space  to  track  the  author's  line  of  ar- 
gument, but  we  shall  borrow  from  him  a  few 
facts  for  the  benefit  of  our  rejiders,  referring 
such  of  them  as  may  wish  for  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  the  whole  matter  to  the  work  itself.  We 
learn,  among  other  things,  from  Mr.  Pulling,  that 
Smithfield,  which  the  Corporation  so  stoutly  de- 
fended as  their  ancient  property,  was  granted  by 
tlie  charter  of  Charles  the  First  to  be  reserved 
for  public  and  open  uses  :  that  by  statute  j)assed 
immediately  aft^r  the  Great  Eire,  all  the  ground 
between  Thames  Street  and  the  river,  and  ex- 
tending from  London  Bridge  as  far  as  the  Temple, 
was  to  be  converted  into  an  open  quay  or  public 
wharf,  to  the  breadth  at  least  of  forty  feet :  that 
the  provisions  of  this  statute  have  been  set  at 
nought,  and  the  whole  space,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  flights  of  watcnnan*s  stairs,  has,  either 
by  the  sanction  or  the  negligence  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, been  built  upon.  We  learn  further  that  an 
income  is  derived  from  houses  built  on  the  site  of 
the  City  walls,  for  the  support  of  which  tolls  are 
still  levied,  which  looks,  as  the  author  observes, 
ven'  like  an  income  derived  bv  a  breacji  of  trust, 
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It  seems  difficult  to  get  at  the  actual  state  of  the 
Corporation  income :  Carpenter  estimates  it  at 
£405,000,  and  including  the  funds  of  the  char- 
tered companies,  of  the  royal  hospitals,  the  pa- 
rochial charities,  &c.,  to  above  three-quarters  of 
a  million  sterling  per  annum ;  Mr.  Pulling  takes 
a  much  lower  estimate  for  the  sake  of  avoiding 
dispute,  and  puts  it  at  something  over  £300,000  ; 
and  he  asks  the  pertinent  question,  **  How  is 
this  revenue  applied  ? "  The  answer  to  tliis  in- 
quiry would  make  a  very  voluminous  document ; 
we  can  select  but  a  few  of  the  items  :  firat,  the 
establishment  of  the  Lord  !&rayor  costs  the  City 
Chamber  £25,000  a  year ;  then  there  are  the  two 
sheriffs,  the  twenty-five  aldermen,  and  the  204 
members  of  the  Common  Council,  all  of  whom 
ore  a  heavy  expense  to  the  Corporation.  Then 
comes  a  large  staff  of  paid  officers,  legislative, 
judicial,  and  executive,  whose  conjoint  salaries 
amount  to  £38,672  a  year.  The  liecorder  gets 
£3,000  a  year;  the  Common  Sergeant,  £1,500; 
the  stipendiary  clerks  at  the  police  courts,  £1,800 
each ;  the  Judge  of  the  Sheriff's  Court,  £1,200  ; 
a  Secondary,  £1,200.  The  Lord  Mayor's  Sword- 
bearer  gets  £550 ;  the  Mace-bearer  the  same ; 
the  Marshals,  £800 ;  the  Water  Bailiff,  £500 ; 
the  Coroner,  £482  ;  the  High  Bailiff,  £600.  The 
City  Solicitor  has  £1,700  a  year;  the  llcraem- 
brancer,  £1,765;  the  Comptroller,  £1,600 ;  the 
Chamberlain,  £2,500;  and  the  Town  Clerk, 
£1,800.  To  the  above  might  be  added  a  host  of 
minor  functionaries  paid  on  a  more  moderate 
scale.  The  defence  set  up  by  the  Corporation  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  present  state  of  things, 
is,  that  there  is  no  gi'ound  for  the  charge  of 
**  moral  turpitude  or  personal  corruption,"  at  the 
present  time,  whatever  there  may  have  been 
formerly  ;  that  they  are  better  than  their  prede- 
cessors ;  that  they  have  restricted  tavern  bills, 
and  given  money  in  charity,  forsaken  the  practice 
of  bribery  and  corruption,  and  expended  large 
sums  on  educational  pui^poses,  and  so  on.  But 
says  our  author : — 

Is  it  the  fact  that  the  present  members  of  the  Coiixna- 
tion  of  London  have  aided  or  retarded  the  progress  of 
reform  ?  Have  they,  whilst  joiniDg  in  the  suppression  of 
abuse's  which  had  become  wholly  intolerable,  assisted  in 
miikiii<7  available  for  their  legitimate  purpose  those  free 
municipal  institutions  which  havQ  been  fostered  for  so 
many  ages  ?  .  .  .  .  Whilst  the  population  of  the  town  of 
London  has  increased  to  two  millions  of  inhabitants,  the 
civic  municipality  remains  monopolised  by  a  locality 
with  les3  than  128,000  inhabitants,  and  an  area  of  about 
(lOO  acres — smaller  than  Edinburgh,  and  not  a  third  of 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  or  Glasgow  ;  smaller  than  either 
of  the  seven  metropolitan  boroughs,  which,  on  the  pre- 
text of  there  being  already  a  London  Municipal  Corpora- 
tion, have  been  hitherto  prevented  having  municipal 
iastitutions ;  whilst  the  expenditiu'e  of  the  City  of  London, 
with  this  comparatively  small  population,  in  the  salaries 
of  officers  alone,  amounts  to  upwards  of  jQ38,000,  Glas- 
gow expends  for  the  same  object  little  more  than  JE1,000 
a  year,  Edinburgh  less  than  i;'l,80n,^Ianclie?ter  less  than 
X1),000,  Liverpool  less  than  £10,000.  Whilst  the  whole 
civil  expenditure  of  Edinburgh  in  support,  not  only  of 
its  municipal  oi&cers,  the  management  of  its  property 
and  finances,  and  the  criminal  department,  but  also  in 
support  of  the  ecclesiastical  establishment,  and  its  ad- 
mirable system  of  public  education,  is  less  than  ^20,000 
a  year.  The  expense  of  Guildhall,  independent  entirely  of 


the  cost  of  police,  of  sewers,  of  education,  and  religion,  ia 
proved  to  amount  ....  on  the  part  of  the  members  of 
the  present  City  Corporation,  to  il()7,874. 

We  agree  with  the  writer  of  this  pamphlet,  that 
a  reform,  and  a  sweeping  one  too,  is  inevitable, 
and  the  sooner  it  comes  the  better  for  all  parties. 


llie  Modem  Mystery;  or  Tahle-Tapping,  it  a  History, 
Philosophy,  and  General  Attributes.  By  J.  G. 
Mc  Walter.     London  .  J.  F.  Shaw.     18r)'4. 

The  writer  of  this  little  volume  professes  his  be- 
lief in  the  pfionomeua  of  table-ra^jpiug,  but  is 
convinced  that  nothing  supernatural  really  belongs 
to  it — a  view  of  the  question,  it  appears  to  us, 
which  is  the  only  one  that  a  reasonable  man  can 
accept.  The  volume,  which  forms,  we  believe, 
the  first  of  Shaw's  Family  Library,  is  ably 
written,  in  a  spirit  of  perfect  candour  and  fairness 
to  all  parties,  and  will  doubtless  be  quoted  by  the 
advocates  of  different  theories  in  support  of  theit 
peculiar  views.  The  historical  part  of  the  subject 
may  prove  most  satisfactory  to  the  reader,  as  it 
abounds  in  marvellous  narratives  and  tales  of 
mystery,  some  of  them  with  solutions  sufficiently 
comical.  The  philosophy  of  the  affair  we  conceive 
to  be  at  present  pretty  much  m  nuhihuSy  notwith- 
standing Dr.  Beecher's  book,  and  the  discoveries 
relative  to  Od  forces.  The  general  attributes  of 
table-tapping,  we  take  to  be  one  half  humbug  and 
the  other  half  ignorance ;  and  we  can  subscribe  to 
the  following  dicta  of  Mr.  !Mc  Walter  : — 

The  truth  is,  that  the  greater  number  of  those  who  are 
real  or  sham  professors  and  believers  are  of  an  originally 
credulous  turn  of  mind.  Visionary  and  enthusiastic, 
with  leisure  and  light  heads,  they  have  lent  an  ear  to  that 
which  imposed  upon  them  till  thoy  practise. I  the  same  on 
others.  The  impostors  themselves  may  have  in  part 
deluded  themselves  into  a  sort  of  faith  in  their  own  pre- 
tensions. A  few  singular  and  unaccountable  successes 
(unaccountable  even  to  them)  have  confirmed  them  in 
assurances  far  more  daring.  The  love  of  the  mai'\'ellous, 
a  diseased  religious  awe,  and  a  susceptible  temperament, 
have  effected  more  than  any  medium  or  spirit  could  have 
done  by  any  downright  efficacy  they  can  lay  claim  to.  In 
the  method  there  is  no  dignity.  In  the  manner  nothing 
that  we  reverence.  To  apply  these  knockings,  rappings, 
and  the  like,  to  the  great  destiny  which  is  in  store  for  the 
soul,  to  tutor  faith  and  teaching  with  electric  sparks  and 
the  sittings  of  a  darkened  room,  to  unite  farce  with 
tragedy,  and  the  grotestiue  with  the  solemn  and  the 
dread,  is  to  knead  lire  and  ice,  or  to  seek  the  reconciliation 
of  two  opposites  that  by  no  law  of  combination,  by  no 
reason,  by  no  power  on  earth,  can  possibly  be  prosecuted 
with  success.  In  all  the  revelations  and  communications 
we  have  read  or  heard  of,  there  is  not  one,  we  repeat, 
that  makes  us  happier,  wiser,  better.  Of  what  use  is  a 
spiritual  system,  then,  which  is  so  barren  and  unfruitful? 
We  can  only  see  the  dawn  of  such  a  dismal  time  as 
periods  of  the  middle  ages  ushered  in,  when  insanity, 
madness,  crime,  despair,  and  death  alternated  upon  and 
seized  millions.  A  darkness  without  a  moon  of  faith  to 
light  our  path,  or  of  love  to  warm  us ;  a  region  sterile 
and  arid,  with  neither  dews  nor  rain  to  moisten  parched 
herbage ;  barren  wastes  and  howling  wildernesses  alone 
seem  to  brood  on  us  above,  and  to  open  and  stretch  far 
away  on  all  sides  of  us  below.  Death  and  the  grave, 
with  neither  sting  nor  victory,  but  a  blank  and  everltLsting 
nothingness  closing  the  whole  dream  of  a  feverish  life  for 
ever — such  would  seem  to  be  the  ultimatum  of  the  new 
so-called  spiritual  creed. 
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Early  Education ;  being  the  Substance  of  Four  Lee- 
turee  delivered  in  the  Public  Hall  of  the  Collegiate 
Inetiiution,  Liverpool.  By  W.  H.  Baixbrigge, 
F.R.C.S.     London  :  Blackader  and  Co.     1H54. 

Whek  Madame  de  Genlis  was  appointed  pre* 
ceptress  to  the  Royal  Family  of  France,  she 
refused  to  undertake  the  education  of  any  one  of 
the  children  who  was  not  confided  to  her  care 
before  it  was  a  twelvemonth  old.  The  author  of 
these  lectures  appears  to  be  very  much  of  the 
same  way  of  thinking,  and  there  is  no  denying  that 
he  has  reason  on  his  side.  His  work  differs  from 
most  others  on  the  subject  of  educi^tion,  inasmuch 
as  it  shows  ''how  much  physiological  science  may 
assist  preceptors  in  eliciting  the  derelopment  of 
the  youthful  faculties ;"  and  its  greatest  novelty 
consists  in  the  application  of  sanitary  principles 
and  precautions  to  the  mechanical  routine  of 
teaching.  Those  who  are  engaged  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  children,  and  those  who  have  children  to  be 
instructed,  will  not  waste  time  by  the  careful  perusal 
of  this  book.  They  will  meet  in  its  pages  many 
venerable  and  time-honoured  dogmas,  and  whole 
paragraphs  of  sage  counsel  as  old  as  the  hills ;  but 
they  will  find,  too,  much  modem  information  of 
practical  value,  by  the  application  of  which  they 
may  profit  themselves  as  well  as  those  beneath 


their  care.  The  author  wisely  avoids  all  educa- 
tional theories,  popular  or  unpopular,  with  their 
never-ending  squabbles;  and  presuming  that  the 
work  of  educating  the  young  has  to  be  got  through, 
points  out  the  most  prudent  and  satisf^tory  mode 
of  setting  about  it. 
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The  Frndential  JCatoal  AMorance,  Investinent,  and 
Loan  Association. — At  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the 
proprietors  in  this  Association,  held  at  the  offices,  35, 
Ludgate  Hill,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  report 
and  upon  other  business :  the  Chairman,  the  Rev.  James 
Gillman,  B.C.L.,  presided.  The  usual  preliminaries 
haying  been  transacted,  Mr.  Henry  Charles  Barfoot  read 
the  Directors'  Report,  which  was  as  follows  : — 

DIRECTORS'   REPORT. 

'*  In  presenting  their  usual  report  to  the  shareholders 
for  the  past  year,  the  directors  have  the  gratification  to 
state  that  the  Association  is  progressing  very  satisfac- 
torily, as  will  be  shown  by  the  subjoined  account. 

^*Four  hundred  and  eleven  new  shares  have  been 
taken  up  and  paid  on,  in  addition  to  those  of  the  former 
yeai*. 

"  The  nett  amount  of  premiums  actually  received  is 
jC3,018  16s.  Id.  This  is  exclusive  of  those  due,  but  not 
]>aid,  and  the  half  credits,  as  also  of  the  current  quarterly 
and  half-yearly  premiums,  not  unusually  returned  by 
some  offices.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that,  owing 
to  circumstances  detailed  at  the  last  meeting,  the  greater 
proportion  of  this  is  new  business. 

^  A  larger  amount  could  have  been  obtained,  had  the 
directors  been  willing  to  accept  more  hazardous  risks ; 
and  the  shareholders  will  learn  with  great  pleasure  the 
important  fact,  that  but  one  small  claim  from  death  has 
arisen  during  the  year,  being  the  second  only  since  the 
establishment  of  the  office.  A  portion  of  the  larger 
policies  have  been  re-insured  for  the  sake  of  greater 
security. 

"  Several  additional  valuable  agencies  have  been  esta- 
blished by  the  active  exertions  of  the  secretary. 


"The  directors  bsg  to  assure  the  shareholders  that 
they  continue  to  exercise  the  greatest  economy  in  the 
management  of  the  office  as  well  as  care  in  the  selection 
of  lives  and  scrutiny  in  the  investigation  of  loans. 

"  Messrs.  Gillman  and  Home  retire  from  office,  pur- 
suant to  the  terms  of  the  deed  of  settlement ;  and,  being 
eligible,  offiar  themselves  for  re-election. 

"  Interest  on  shares,  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  for  the 
past  year,  will  be  payable  at  the  offices,  on  and  after  the 
iHth  April,  between  the  hours  of  12  and  2  o'clock. 

*'  James  Gillman,  Chainnan." 

Cash  Account,  31st  December,  1853. 

Dr.  jQ      s.    d.         £      s.    d. 

To  balance  at  last  audit,  viz. — 

Cash  at  bankers 1,072    3    0 

Cash  in  house 185    3    3 

1,257    6    3 

First  call  on  new  shares 411     0    0 

Premiums    3,018  16     1 

Less  amounts  in  hands  of 

Agents 49  11     5 

2,069  4  8 

Repayment  of  loans,  with  interest 13,150  13  0 

Loans  on  debentures 14,506  0  0 

Inquiry  fees    56  13  0 

Commission  received 60  6  0 

Bills  receivable  53  10  8 


JQ32,564    ft  11 
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Cr.  £      8.   d. 

By  loans  to  policy-holders    10,187    9     3 

Dv-^bentures  paid  off,  with  interest 13,110  15    0 

Claims   218  10    0 

Kepairs  and  alterations , . .         62     7    0 

Expenses  of  establishing  agencies    06     7    0 

Annuity •. . .         21  18     9 

Office  expenses — 

Salaries £4S0    0    0 

Commission 113  16    3 

Printing  and  stationery  ......   114    1     9 

Advertibing 80  15    4 

Kent,  taxes,  gas,  <S:c.. .  384  13    2 

Less  received 323  15     0 

60  18    2 

Ini'idental   ^penses,  including 

actuary's  valuation  last  year. .  149     1     7 

998  13     1 

Policy  stamps   . . . .  * 85    0    0 

Investigation  fees 12  14    8 

Directors'  fees,  including  chairman's  remu- 
neration        198     0    0 

Medical  fees 60  17     0 

Less  received    0  10    6 

'60  6    6 

Fnmiture 13  0    4 

Premiums  returned 3  0    0 

Ile-ossurances  737  7  11 

Law  expenses  (two  years) 143  2  10 

Balance — 

Cash  at  bankers. 472    3     5' 

Cash  in  house 161    5  11 

633    9    4 

Je32,564    2  11 

The  chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and 
statement  of  accounts,  congratulated  the  proprietors 
upon  the  position  their  association  had  now  attained,  and 
stated  that  they  had  durins  the  past  year  been  able  to 
fund  a  great  deal  of  what  they  had  received  as  premiums. 
Mr.  Thomas  Wame  seconded  the  motion,  and  remarked, 
that  they  were  now  in  a  more  prosperous  condition  than 
they  were  last  year,  and  he  could  not  but  think  that  their 
association  would  be  second  to  none  by  and  by.  The 
motion  was  put  and  carried  unanimously,  as  was  also  one 
approving  of  the  payment  of  interest  on  shares  at  the 
rate  of  5  per  cent,  for  the  past  year.  A  resolution  having 
been  carried  for  allowing  the  directors  ^£1  Is.  for  each 
attendance,  the  retiring  directors  and  auditors  were  re- 
elected^ after  which  the  usual  complimentary  votes  of 
thanks  to  the  officers  and  to  the  chairman  and  directors 
were  passed,  and  the  meeting  broke  up. 

United  Onarantee  and  Life  AMuranoe  Company. — ^At 
the  fifth  annual  meeting  of  this  company,  held  in  the 
offices  in  the  Old  Jewry — Mr.  George  Alexander  HamU- 
ton,  M.P.,  in  the  chair — 

The  advertisement  convening  the  meeting  having  been 
read — 

Mr.  Knight,  the  secretary,  proceeded  to  lay  the  follow- 
ing report  before  the  proprietors  :— 

REPOBT. 

**  The  directors  beg  to  submit  to  the  shareholders  of 
the  United  QuaranUe  and  Life  Aistirance  Company  their 
fifth  annual  report  upon  the  position  and  prospects  of 
the  company,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  receipts 
and  expenditure  for  the  past  year,  ending  Slst  December, 
1853.  The  excitement  produced  in  the  public  mind,  in 
the  early  part  of  last  year,  on  the  subject  of  life  assurance, 
in  consequence  of  the  parliamentary  inquiry  proposed  by 
government,  and  more  particularly  pending  the  discussion 
of  the  question,  tended  in  some  measure  to  retard  the 
operations  of  offices  of  recent  date,  and  thereby  rendered 
it  difficult  to  sustain  the  ordinary  accession  of  income 
from  new  business;  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that 
the  amount  of  premiums  received  by  this  ooropany  on 
new  policies,  nevertheless,  closely  approximated  to  that 


of  the  year  1852.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  com- 
pany  in  April,  1849,  to  the  31st  December  last,  4,883 
proposals  have  been  made  for  assurance,  of  which  2,223 
have  been  declined  or  not  completed,  and  2,600  accepted. 
The  premiums  received  during  the  past  year  amounted 
to  ii'9,825  10s.  Id.  During  the  three  months  ending 
31st  March,  a  satisfactory  increase  on  this  amount  has 
manifested  itself,  and  the  income  of  the  current  year 
cannot  be  reasonably  calculated  at  less  than  .£12,000. 
Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  which  invariably  attend 
the  working  out  a  new  system,  the  result  of  an  inves- 
tigation into  the  receipts  and  claims  of  the  *PideUty 
Guarantee  Department,'  has  established  the  gratifying 
fact,  that  this  portion  of  the  company's  business  has, 
under  all  the  disadvantages  with  which  it  has  had  to 
contend,  proved  remunerative ;  while  its  rapid  extension 
shows  that  its  utility  is  felt,  and  its  benefits  appreciated 
more  and  more  by  the  community,  and  that  it  will 
speedily  attain  the  development  anticipated  at  the  forma- 
tion of  the  company.  Among  the  valuable  new  con- 
nections acquired  by  the  company  in  the  pastry  ecu',  may 
be  mentioned  the  Midland  Kailway,  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway  of  Canada,  and  other  important  railway  com- 
panies ;  while  our  banking^nterest  has  been  fortified  by 
the  accession  of  the  National  Provincial  Bank  of  England, 
Messrs.  Hankey,  Prescott,  Williams,  &c.  Business  of 
considerable  amount  has  also  been  efiected  with  the 
colonies.  The  report  of  the  select  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  '  Assurance  Associations '  has 
been  laid  before  the  public,  and  the  inquiry  will,  doubt- 
less, prove  of  benefit  to  this  description  of  entei'prise ; 
inasmuch  as  the  committee  state  in  strong  terms  that 
the  application  of  the  principle  of  life  assurance  is 
capable  of  great  extension,  not  only  in  the  higher  and 
middle  classes  of  society,  but  also  among  the  humbler 
classes.  To  this  branch  of  the  company's  business  it  is 
the  intention  of  your  directors  to  apply  themselves  with 
increased  energy.  Your  directors  regret  that  their 
application  to  the  Legislature  for  a  *  special  act '  to 
enable  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  to  authorise  the 
departments  of  the  civil  service  to  accept  the  guarantee 
of  the  company  for  officers  imder  the  cro\vn,  was  arrested 
in  its  progress  by  the  chairman  of  committees  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  bill,  however,  passed  the  House 
of  Commons  without  opposition,  having  been  previously 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  peti- 
tions, numerously  signed  by  clerks  and  officials  in  the 
Customs  and  Post  <  'ffice,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Board 
of  Customs  and  of  the  Postmaster- General,  were  pre- 
sented to  both  houses  in  its  favour.  Upwards  of  seventy 
petitions,  signed  by  chairmen  of  boards  of  guardians  in 
the  most  important  towns  in  the  kingdom,  were  also 
presented ;  tlie  question  regarding  secuiity  for  poor  law 
officials  rendering  tlie  powei's  sought  for  of  great  a\oment 
to  that  numerous  and  meritorious  class  of  employit. 
The  want  of  such  an  institution  may  thus  be  considered 
to  have  been  established  beyond  all  question;  and  it 
may  be  fairly  expected  that  the  technical  difficulties  to 
the  recognition  of  this  company  by  the  goveniment 
authorities  will  be  shortly  removed.  Propositions  with 
this  view  are,  indeed,  under  the  consideration  of  certain 
departments  of  the  government.  Since  the  last  annual 
meeting,  some  important  agencies  have  been  established, 
and  greater  efficiency  has  been  imparted  to  those  already 
existing.  The  expenses  consequent  on  these  and  other 
measures  necessar}'  for  the  due  extension  of  the  busi- 
ness have  been  heavier  than  was  anticipated.  Some 
losses,  also,  of  large  amount  have  been  incurred  by  risks 
undertaken  in  the  early  period  of  the  company's  exist- 
ence, and  of  a  character  which  subsequent  experience 
has  since  led  the  directors  to  decline.  These  causes 
have  combined  to  render  it  advisable  to  maintain  the 
paid-up  capital  by  the  announcement  of  another  call, 
which  became  payable  on  the  21st  February  last.  But 
the  income  of  the  company  has  now  nearly  reached  the 
point  at  which  it  may  be  considered  that  a  revenue  has 
been  acquired  sufficient  not  only  to  cover  a  liberal  cur- 
rent expenditure,  but  to  accumulate  a  fund  for  future 
olaimsyand  to  leave  a  surplus  for  division  among  the 
shareholders  and  policy-holders  of  the  comjia^iy.    Im- 
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pressed  with  the  conviction  that  this  desired  result  will 
be  accelerated  and  augmented  in  an  eminent  degree  by 
the  acquisition  of  the  business  of  another  company,  by 
means  of  a  union,  involving  little  or  no  increase  of 
annual  expenditure,  negotiations  have  been  entered  into 
with  a  *  Life  Assurance  Company'  of  large  connections, 
and  the  directors  hope  very  speedily  to  summon  a 
special  meeting,  at  which  the  terms  of  the  proposed 
amalgamation  will  be  ]aid  before  you.  The  directoi^ 
have  to  announce  with  regret  the  retirement  of  the  late 
noble  chairman  of  the  court  of  du'ectors.  The  vacancy 
has  been  supplied  by  the  election  of  George  Alexander 
Hamilton,  Esq.,  M.P.  In  pursuance  of  the  deed  of 
settlement,  the  following  directors  go  out  of  office : — 
Charles  Podmore,  Esq.,  Richard  Swift,  ^^sq.,  M.P., 
Joshua  Proctor  Brown  Westhead,  Esq.,  and  George 
Alexander  Hamilton,  Esq.;  and  John  Parker,  Esq., 
Henry  Bion  Reynolds,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and  Henry  Withers, 
Esq.,  as  auditors,  but,  being  eligible,  offer  themselves 
for  re-election." 

The  chairman  then  addressed  the  meeting  at  some 
length  on\he  ^ast  history  of  the  company  and  the  diffi- 
culties thrown  in  its  way,  which  it  had  prosperously  sur- 
mounted ;  and  proposed  the  adoption  of  the  report.  Mr. 
Cawston  seconded  the  resolufion. 

The  chairman,  to  show  the  progress  making  by  the 


company's  business,  read  the  following  comparison  be- 
tween the  receipts  from  premiums  in  the  first  three 
months  of  1853  and  1854  respectively: — 

1K53.  1854. 

Januaiy * ^855  12    5        je947  13    2 

February     973  13    0        1,023    0    9 

March 983  10  10        1,514    8    9 

je2,812  16     3      £3,485    2    8 

The  retiring  directors  and  auditors  having  been  re- 
elected, 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  director  for  their 
past  services,  which  was  briefly  acknowledged  by  the 
chairman.  ^ 

Mr.  A^hurst  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  officers  of 
the  company.  * 

The  motion  having  been  seconded,  and  testimony 
borne  by  the  chairman  to  the  claims  of  the  secretary  and 
actuary  on  the  gratitude  of  the  proprietors,  the  resolution 
was  unanimously  passed. 

Mr.  Knight  briefly  returned  thanks  for  himself  and 
colleagues. 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  dosed  the 
proceedings. 


We  have  received  an  anonymous  communication  on  the  tubject  of  certain  »tricture»  which  have  appeared  in  our 
columns.  We  can  accept  neither  advice  nor  suggestion  from  an  uliknown  correspondent.  It  is  by  no  means  clear  to 
ttf  that  **Aldiboranti"  is  ignorant  of  the  writer  he  denounces — and  he  need  not  expect  tliat  we  shall  follow  advice 
which,  for  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary,  may  originate  in  a  private  grudge. — Ed. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 
The  winter,  with  all  its  delights  and  gaieties — 
the  winter  which,  in  those  days  at  least,  was  "  the 
glorious  summer  of  the  sun  of  Bath,  has  passed 
away.     Card-parties  and  halls,  soirees  and  ma- 
tinees,— al- fresco    hreaifasts,   scientific  dinners, 
and  midnight  suppers,  have  vanished  into  the 
limbo  of  the  past.     Routs  and  "  at  homes,"  and 
*'  crams  "  have  subsided  to  repose,  and  their  ma- 
terial appliances,  swaddled  in  canvas  and  packed 
away  in  warehouses,  await  in  dusty  solitude  the 
dawn  of  another  season,  to  reveal  once  more  their 
tawdry  splendour  to  the  gaze  of  fashionable  eyes. 
The  handsome  theatre  is  shut  up — the  London 
stars  have  set  to  the  western  horizon.     Kean, 
Kemble,  and  Young,  who  have  come  down  in  suc- 
cession to   personate    Shakspeare's  heroes,   and 
amaze  the  hearts  and  delight  the  eyes  of  the 
Bathonians,  have  flown  back  to  Drury  I/ane,  or  gone 
to  illuminate  the  benighted  provinces  with  the 
splendour  of  their  presence.     On  the  walls  of  the 
building,  round  the  entrance  to  box,  pit,  and  gal- 
lery,  the  accumulated  placards  of  the   season, 
plastered  one  upon  another,  soak  in  the  rain, 
flutter  in  the  wind,  or  blister  in  the  sunshine — 
till  Johnny  Ealph,  with  his  ponderous  longitude 
of  body,  comes  at  length  with  his  mop  and  pail, 
and  amu.se8  himself  day  after  day  in  washing  his 
weary  way  through  their  multitudinous  layers. 
The  city  seems  composing  itself  to  sleep — the 
aristocratic    quarters    being  already  in  a  dead 
trance.     In  Bond-street  and  Milsom-street,  and 
down  the  whole  commercial  line  southward,  the 
tradesmen    stand  at    their    shop-doors,   looking 
lack-a-daisically  at  the  sky,  or  at  each  other,  or 
listening  to  the  echoes  of  a  solitary  footfall  upon 
the  deserted  pavement — or  they  shut  their  doors, 
and  abandoning  their  counters  to  the  charge  of 
Tom  or  Ned,  consume  the  tedious  mornings  in 
knocking  about  the  balls  in  the  billiard  room,  or, 
more  economically,  in  cultivating  that  bit  of  a 
garden  by  the  river  side,  where  they  grow  cab- 
bages for  their  own  table,  and  fruits  and  flowers 
for  the  consumption  and  delectation  of  a  tribe  of 
blackguards  who  invariably  take  summary  posses- 
sion of  them  both  before  either  can  come  to  per- 
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fection.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  town  the 
houses  stand  staring  at  each  other  in  death-like 
silence.  In  the  Circus,  that  '*  bellows  of  which 
Brock-street  is  the  snout,"  the  countless  heads  of 
stone  that  constitute  the  grotesque  frieze  which 
girds  the  lone  area  look  like  Gorgons  upon  the 
central  foliage  quivering  in  the  breeze,  which, 
there  at  least,  blows  everlastingly.  Beyond,  the 
Royal  Crescent,  like  a  forlorn  Niobe  who  has  lost 
her  children,  stretches  its  broad  arms  and  em- 
braces the  air,  which  bears  not  the  echo  of  a 
sound  to  cheer  its  desolate  bosom.  The  green 
grass  sprouts  between  the  paving  stones,  over 
which  the  sparrows  from  the  house-tops,  sole 
denizens  of  the  highway,  lord  it  alone.  Fashion 
has  departed  from  the  halls  of  Bladud,  and  the 
sun  of  summer  looks  down  lovingly  upon  her 
stately  abodes,  and  endues  them  with  a  grace  and 
grandeur  contrasting  suggestively  with  the  folly 
and  frivolity  of  which  they  are  the  periodical 
shrines. 

It  is  afternoon,  and  Dickey  Smith,  who  never  at 
this  time  of  the  year  devotes  more  than  half  the 
day  to  the  heads  and  chilis  of  his  customers, 
leaving  them  after  dinner  to  the  care  of  his  bigger 
and  better  half,  who,  as  he  remarks  with  perfect 
truth,  can  lather  and  shave,  and  cut  a  child' tf 
hair,  as  well  as  he  can — ^has  betaken  himself  to 
the  river's  brink  to  enjoy  a  few  quiet  hours  of 
gudgeon-fishing,  pi:eparatory  to  a  day's  pike- 
trolling — said  gudgeons  being  wanted  for  live- 
bait.  Dickey,  who  was  known  to  well-nigh  every 
resident  inhabitant  in  his  parish,  was  a  decided 
character,  and  like  most  decided  characters,  bore 
in  his  physique  the  impress  of  his  individuality. 
Though  at  this  time  little  short  of  fifty  years  of 
age,  he  might  have  been  taken,  at  a  few  yards 
distance,  for  a  boy  of  fifteen  arrayed  for  some 
masquerading  purpose  in  a  manly  but  somewhat 
obsolete  garb.  On  approaching  him,  however, 
you  would  see  the  crows' -feet  around  his  eyes ;  if 
he  took  off  his  hat,  he  revealed  a  bald  crown ;  and 
if  he  turned  his  head,  you  saw  that  his  grizzled 
hair  was  collected  in  a  pig-tail  of  considerable 
length,  which  stuck  out  horizontally  over  the 
collar  of  a  rather  Quaker-like  coat.    Dickey  was 
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exactly  four  feet  eight  in  altitude,  but  from  the 
evident  complacency  of  his  demeanour  it  was 
plain  that  he  spoke  the  truth  when  he  averred 
that  he  considered  himself  "the  right  height," 
and  regarded  his  loftier  neighbours  rather  with 
compassion  than  envy.  His  bodily  frame,  though 
small,  was  admirably  proportioned ;  he  was  up- 
right as  a  dart,  active  as  a  roe,  and  though  pos- 
sessing no  great  strength,  capable  of  no  end  of 
fatigue.  After  the  custom  of  barbers  in  general, 
he  would  talk  without  cessation  as  long  as  any- 
body would  listen,  and  generally  of  his  own  ex- 
ploits. As  a  matter  of  course,  he  was  an  incon- 
ceivable braggart,  and  lied  incessantly,  from  a  long 
course  of  habit,  when  angling,  in  which  alone  he 
found  enjoyment,  was  the  theme — though  on 
other  matters  he  was  held  to  be  as  truthful  as  his 
neighbours.  He  prided  himself  on  an  intuitive 
perception  of  character,  a  study,  by  the  way,  which 
ho  had  very  greatly  simplified  by  the  division  of  the 
entire  race  of  7nan\ajid  into  two  classes — gentle* 
men  and  d — d  scoundrels — ^including  his  own  cus- 
tomers among  the  former,  and  his  rivals  in  trade 
among  the  latter.  For  the  woman-kind  he  pro- 
fessed  a  universal  regard,  and  pretended,  in  mo- 
ments of  confidence,  that  it  was  as  universally 
reciprocated. 

"  Eyes  and  limbs,"  who  had  earned  that  un- 
complimentary designation  by  the  possession  of  a 
pair  of  protniding  goggle-eyes,  which  almost 
looked  into  each  other,  and  a  brace  of  arms  which, 
when  he  stood  erect  reached  below  his  knees,  had 
this  afternoon  fastened  himself  as  a  satellite  upon 
Dickey,  to  whom  he  was  no  stranger.  Since 
Bagshawe  had  discharged  him  to  make  room  for 
Ilted — the  boy,  whose  vagabond  habits  rendered 
him  unfit  for  any  usefiil  purpose,  had  returned 
again  to  his  old  calling  of  scouring  the  streets, 
loitering  at  stable-yards,  riding  bare-backed  horses 
for  exercise,  and  boating  or  angling  on  the  river — 
leading  a  life  of  semi-starvation,  but  of  frolic  and 
adventure,  which  had  more  charms  for  him  than 
the  comforts  of  home  coupled  with  the  yoke 
of  regular  industry. 

Dickey  allowed  him  to  bait  his  hooks,  to  plumb 
the  bottom,  to  deposit  the  captured  gudgeons  in 
their  prison,  and  to  dig  with  his  hands  for  worms 
in  the  bank — ^rewarding  him  for  his  services  by 
the  present  of  such  finny  victims  as  happened  not 
to  be  gudgeons — and  with  a  continuous  lecture  on 
the  noble  art  of  angling. 

"  Diggs,"  said  Dickey  (for  the  barber  scorned 
to  adopt  the  general  soubriquet,  and  called  the 
boy  by  his  own  name),  "  who  is  that  tall  swell 
yonder  with  the  now  whipping-rod  ?  " 

"That?"  said  the  young  scare-crow — "that's 
Mr.  Brunt — ^he's  a  friend  of  my  master's  as  was. 
I  say,  don't  he  lug  'em  out — Crikey  !  that's  four 
to  your  one  !" 

"What's  the  use  o'  them  things?  they're  no 
better  than  sprats!  You  can't  catch  gudgeons 
like  that,  you  know.     But  I  say,  Diggs,  where 

does  he  deal  for  his Hollo  I  blow  me  if  h^ 

han't  hooked  a  trout !  Yo  ho !  now  we  shall  see 
what  his  tackle's  made  of.  Off  ho  spins  ! — ^give 
hira  line,  sir ! — there  you  go,  my  pot- walloper !  what  it  is,  Dickey — its  the  Poaeessionin'— here's 


whizz — there's  a  pull  up  ! — a  two-pounder,  I'll 
wager  a  crown — take  it  easy,  sir — plenty  of  time 
—off  again !  I  thought  so — not  so  far  &is  time, 
though — ah,  you're  done  for,  my  fine  fellow !  it's 
goslings  with  you ! — ^U-P  spells  death,  I  reckon. 
Well,  you  arc  a  beauty,  'pon  my  soul !" 

As  John  Brunt  drew  his  prize  to  land,  the  barber 
was  at  his  side  and  congratulating  him  upon  his 
prowess  and  success.  "  I  knowed  this  fellow 
was  a  layin'  hereabouts  for  this  week  past,  sir, 
and  intended  to  have  a  cast  for  him  myself.  'Tis 
Yerj  few  trout  as  come  down  into  the  river,  but 
them  as  do  come  is  always  a  good  size." 

"As  you  have  had  your  eye  upon  him,"  said 
John,  "  you  had  better  take  him.  I  am  quite 
satisfied  with  the  pleasure  of  catching  him,  and 
ho  is  of  no  further  use  to  me." 

"  Really,  sir,"  said  Dickey,  "  you  are  a  gentle- 
man— ^but  I  couldn't  take  him  off  you,  sir — though 
I  would  ha'  gave — let  me  see — yes,  I  would  ha' 
gave  fifteen-pence  to  ha'  cotched  him  myself.  I 
couldn't  take  him  off  you,  sir — it's  agin  my  prin- 
ciples as  a  fisherman — and,  fishing-tackle-maker. 
Will  you  allow  me  to  give  you  my  card,  sir  ?" 

"  Oh,  by  all  means." 

Here  Diggs  drew  nigh,  and,  touching  the  rim 
of  his  ragged  hat,  cast  an  imploring  look  at  John. 

"  Ha,  you  young  scape-grace !"  said  the  latter, 
"  you  mean  to  insinuate,  I  suppose,  that  yon  have 
no  scruples,  and  will  be  glad  of  the  prize.  Isn't 
that  it  ?  There,  take  the  fish,  and  get  a  little 
fiesh  out  of  them  if  you  can."  So  saying,  John 
pointed  to  the  smaller  fry  lying  on  the  bank,  and, 
throwing  the  trout  among  them,  walked  away. 

"  That's  what  I  call  a  rale  gentleman,"  said 
the  barber — "none  o'  your  shams." 

"  I  b'lieve  yer,"  said  the  boy.  "I  say,  Dickey, 
give  us  the  fifteen-pence,  and  take  the  trout." 

"  Can't  do  it,  Diggs.  I  would  ha'  gave  fifteen- 
pence  to  ha'  cotched  him ;  but  I  can't  bid  more 
than  ninepence  for  him  now.  It's  wuth  the 
t'other  sixpence  to  tell  all  the  lies  I  must  tell  to 
make  my  customers  believe  that  I  lugged  him 
out  myself.  However,  if  you'll  swear  *  so  help 
you  Biob '  you'll  never  split,  I  don't  mind  givin* 
a  hexter  threepence." 

"  Well,  so  help  me  Bob,  I  won't  split,  if  you'll 
give  a  shillin'." 

"  It's  a  bargain,  then — ^here's  the  bob.  Be  a 
good  boy,  now,  and  give  it  to  your  mother." 

"  You  may  take  your  oath  of  that,"  said  the 
boy,  laying  his  forefinger  on  his  nose  with  a  know- 
ing wink — "and  take  out  the  change  in  strap — 
it'll  be  so  comfortin'." 

Dickey  had  rolled  up  the  trout  in  damp  grass, 
deposited  it  in  his  long  coat  pocket,  and  was  re- 
turning to  look  after  the  gudgeons,  when  a  sound 
of  distant  shotting,  bawhng,  and  mingled  laughter, 
which  plainly  proceeded  from  a  considerable  con- 
course of  people,  invaded  the  quiet  stillness  of 
the  spot. 

"  What  the  devil  and  aU  is  comin'  here  now  to 
drive  the  fish  away?"  cried  Dickey;  "precious 
sport  we  shall  have  witli  all  that  mob  about  us." 

Dig^  ran  to  the  top  of  the  bank.    "  I  know 
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all  tho  boaks  and  the  blue-bottles,  and  the  leather- 
breeches  from  the  charity-school,  and  half  Bath 
besides.  They're  out  a  beatin'  the  bounds.  Crikey ! 
ain't  they  ashyin'  tho  cakes  about  ?  I  can't  stop 
here,  no  how — Ablest  if  I  can.  If  I  don't  make 
haste  the  buns'll  be  all  gone  !  Good-bye,  Dickey." 
"  Stop,  yon  young  rascal !"  bawled  the  barber ; 
'*  I  want  you  " — but  ho  might  as  well  have  cried 
Stop !  to  the  stream  of  the  Avon  which  pursued 
its  sluggish  way  at  his  feet.  Knowing  that  the 
multitude  would  cross  the  river  at  the  ferry  near 
the  steps  of  which  he  had  been  bobbing  for  gud- 
geon, and  that  all  chance  of  sport  in  that  quarter 
was  at  an  end,  he  made  haste  to  pack  up  his  tackle 
and  take  himself  out  of  the  way — a  crowd  of 
disorderly  people  being  the  one  thing  which,  with 
good  and  sufficient  reason,  he  held  in  instinctive 
abomination. 

The  crowd,  headed  by  the  sapient  corporation, 
accompanied  by  their  corpulent  myrmidons,  of  whom 
our  worthy  friends  Groggery  and  Bottle  led  the 
van,  and  followed  by  the  yellow-legged  fledglings 
of  the  Blue-coat  School — ^the  whole  surrounded 
by  a  detestable  rabble  disgorged  from  the  squalid 
purlieus  of  Avon-street,  Milk-street,  and  the 
quays,  which  from  time  immemorial  have  con- 
stituted the  Rookery  of  Bath,  came  roaring  on  in 
full  voice.  The  functionaries  of  justice,  having 
perambulated  the  bounds  of  the  borough  since  the 
morning,  and  honoured  the  ceremony  with  the 
customary  libations  at  certain  appointed  halting- 
places,  were  by  this  time  in  what  Tony  Lumpkin 
calls  **  a  concatenation  accordingly,"  or,  in  vulgar 
English,  three  parts  drunk,  and  engaged  in  the 
two  discordant  exercises  of  charity  and  pugnacity. 
Pressed  hard  by  the  mob,  who  hemmed  them  in, 
they  had  to  fight  their  way  with  their  tall  white 
wands  in  order  to  clear  a  passage  for  themselves 
and  the  long  tribe  of  yellow  breeches  which  fol- 
lowed at  their  heels.  When  the  rush  threatened 
to  overwhelm  them,  they  diverted  the  advancing 
tide  by  discharging  a  shower  of  plum-buns  over 
the  heads  of  the  ragged  regiment,  who  fought 
like  tigers  for  their  possession.  Half  of  the 
coveted  luxuries  fell  into  the  river,  and  were 
either  fished  out  again  by  shoeless  urchins  who 
risked  a  ducking,  and  often  got  it,  in  the  attempt, 
or  were  carried  down  the  stream. 

The  ferry-boat  by  which  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
cession had  to  cross  the  Avon  near  the  spot  where 
Dickey  had  taken  his  position,  was  a  flat-bottomed 
vessel,  with  neither  keel,  prow,  nor  rudder,  rudely 
fashioned  from  a  few  stout  planks,  and  capable  of 
containing  with  safety  some  ten  or  fifteen  persons 
at  most.  The  boatman,  who  was  a  lessee  of  the 
corporation,  and  inhabited  a  cottage  on  the  bank, 
sheltered  beneath  the  terrace-level  of  the  South 
Parade,  used  neither  oar  nor  paddle  to  propel  his 
lumbering  craft,  but  pulled  it  across  the  river  by 
means  of  a  stout  rope  (one-third  of  which,  nearest 
the  shore,  he  had  been  compelled  by  the  practical 
humour  of  the  Bath  wits  to  replace  with  an  iron 
chain),  stretched  from  bank  to  bank. 

He  pulled  his  boat  to  land  as  the  uproarious 
party  appeared  on  the  top  of  the  bank.  The 
civic  functionaries,  anxious  to  escape  from  the 


pressure  of  the  rabble,  crowded  into  it  to  the 
number  of  near  thirty,  and  but  for  tho  decision 
of  Mr.  Groggery,  who  led  the  way,  and  compelled 
the  ferryman  to  pull  off,  would  have  added  as 
many  more.       The  ferryman  protested  against 
the  load,  and  admonished  the  passengers  to  re- 
main perfectly  quiet,  at  the  peril  of  their  lives. 
Fortunately,  they  jvere  not  too  far  gone  to  despise 
the  warning,  and  reached  the  opposite  shore  in 
safety.     Returning  to  fetch  the  second  cargo,  the 
man  refused  to  approach  the  steps  unless  all  but 
twenty,  at  the  most,  should  retire ;  and  declared 
that  he  had  no  intention  of  again  risking  the  lives 
of  so  many.     "While  he  was  parleying  to  this 
effect,  one  of  the  mob,  seizing  a  boat-hook  which 
lay  upon  the  shore,  pulled  the  stem  of  the  little 
vessel  to  land  ;   and  immediately  the  unlucky 
Bottle,  followed  by  one  or  two  of  his  brethren, 
and  near  forty  of  the  charity  boys,  rushed  into 
it  pell  mell.     To  pull  off  was,  with  the  boatman, 
a  matter  of  instinct,   to  save  himself  from  a 
further  rush.     Hooraying,  roaring,  laughing,  and 
st^gering  in  a  frnil  tub  depressed  to  within  an 
inch   of  the  water's  edge  by  their  weight,  the 
reckless   and   excited  bacchanals  moved   slowly 
across  the  deep  and  sluggish  bed  of  the  river. 
When  about  the  centre  of  the  stream,  some  un- 
happy blockheads,  more  infatuated  than  the  rest, 
began  rocking  the  boat  for  the  pleasure  of  alarm- 
ing their  companions.     In  an  instant  it  upset — a 
wild  and  horrible  cry  rose  for  one  moment  to  the 
sky,  and  in  one  toiigled  knot  of  clenched  and 
clasping  hands,  twining  limbs,  and  agonizing  and 
horror-stricken  faces,  down  went  tliat  clustered 
mass  of  jovial  merriment,  into  the  depths  of  the 
deadly    river.       A    blank    and  terrible   silence 
followed  that  harrowing  cry — ^a  silence  so  sepul- 
chral and  profound,  that,  as  aU  eyes  were  strained 
to  pierce  the  seething,  hissing,  bubbling  waters, 
whose  troubled  breast  gave  fearful  indications 
of  the  death-struggle  going  on  below;  the  song 
of  the  lark,  warbled  far  aloft  in  the  summer  air, 
was  distinctly  heard  mingling  with  the  mournful 
gurgle  from  the  river's  breast.     The  big  bubbles 
rose  in  streams  to  the  surface,  and  now  an  arm, 
a  hand,  a  maddened  glaring  eye  flashed  dimly 
for  a  moment  through  the  green  veil,  to  disappear 
again.     At  length  a  strong  swimmer,  who  had 
desperately  struggled  from  the  grasp  of  fate,  rose 
to  tile  light  of  day,  and  with  gasping  haste  struck 
for  the  shore.     Another,  and  another,  emerged 
from  death,  and  shouts  of  encouragement  rose 
from  the  crowd  as  they  were  drawn  to  land. 
Hats  and  garments,  which  had  been  rent  off  in 
that  dark  conflict,  floated  upwards,  and  these  were 
followed  in  a  few  minutes  by  tlie  now  inanimate 
forms  of  the  numerous  victims,  who,  their  strug- 
gles over,   were    borne    quietly    away  by    the 
current. 

By  this  time  a  couple  of  small  punts  had 
arrived  upon  the  spot,  and  as  fast  as  the  bodies 
appeared,  they  were  rapidly  carried  to  the  shelv- 
ing shore,  opposite  the  Parades,  in  full  view  of 
which  the  catastrophe  had  taken  place.  John 
Brunt,  who  had  witnessed  the  miserable  affair, 
had  sent  off  young  Diggs  to  Dr.  Silverstcme,  and 
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various  other  messengers  to  the  nearest  medical 
men.  Thev  were  on  the  spot  in  numbers,  almost 
as  soon  as"  their  services  were  available.  The 
means  and  appliances  for  the  restoration  of  life 
were  libeiTdly  supplied  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Parades ;  blankets  and  cordials  were  proffered  in 
abundance,  and  willing  hands  were  not  wanting 
to  follow  out  the  directions  of  the  medical  men. 

Close  to  the  spot  where  the  lamentable  disaster 
had  occurred,  there  was  an  old  pollard  willow, 
hollow  with  age,  whose  mdiating  branches  dipped 
in  the  water,  into  which  the  rotten  trunk  had 
sunk  down  years  before.  Tlie  decaying  boll, 
which  lay  almost  upon  a  level  with  the  surface, 
afforded  but  an  unstable  footing,  and  a  very  in- 
secure support — ^but  John  Brunt  had  taken  his 
position  upon  it,  and  with  the  identical  boat-hook 
which  had  caused  the  mischief^  had  assisted  in 
drawing,  one  after  another,  several  of  the  victims 
to  land.  Seeing  the  luckless  Bottle  floating  past, 
he  had  contrived  to  hook  him  by  the  collar,  and 
keep  the  senseless  head  above  water,  until  other 
bands  had  hauled  it  into  a  punt,  and  taken  it 
ashore,  when  suddenly  the  rotten  wood  gave  way, 
and  he  fell  sheer  into  ten  feet  of  water,  having 
barely  an  instant  to  indulge  the  pleasant  recollec- 
tion that  he  could  not  swim.  As  he  rose  splashing 
to  the  surface,  however,  he  found  that  the  good 
office  he  had  rendered  to  others  liad  been  ex- 
tended to  him  in  his  turn — the  friendly  boat-hook 
was  under  his  arm,  and  a  hand  gi*asped  him  by 
the  collar,  and  turned  his  face  to  the  bank,  up 
which  he  soon  climbed,  Avith  no  other  injury  than 
a  good  drenching. 

"Why,  who  are  your"  said  he,  as  he  stood 
surveying  the  stout  stripling  who  had  rendered 
him  such  timely  service — "  I  ought  to  know  your 
fece  at  any  rate." 

"  Very  likely  you  do,  sir,"  said  Ilted,  for  he 
it  was,  whom  accident,  coupled  perhaps  with 
a  little  of  the  natural  curiosity  of  youth,  had  sent 
in  the  wake  of  the  possessioners — "  at  least,  I 
know  you  well,  and  am  happy  to  have  rendered 
you  this  trifling  service." 

"  That  is  very  well  said,  my  boy — but  I  am 
not  disposed  to  think  it  a  trifle.  I  consider,  at 
least,  that  you  have  a  fair  claim  to  all  the  money 
in  my  pocket,  and  you  shall  have  it."  And  John 
took  out  his  purse  and  proffered  it. 

"  Excuse  mc,  sir,"  said  Ilted,  "  that  will  never 
do.  I  have  no  claim  upon  your  money.  I  am 
in  Mr.  Bagshawe's  employ,  and  a  service  rendered 
to  his  Mends  is  rendered  to  him." 

"  Then  you  mean  to  say  that  if  I  had  not  been 
a  Mend  of  your  master's,  you  would  not  have 
pulled  me  out  of  the  water  ?" 

**  'No,  sir,  I  do  not  mean  that — I  would  have 
pulled  any  one  out  if  I  could — even  a  dog ;  but 
I  would  not  be  paid  for  it." 

"  But  why  should  you  not  be  paid  for  it,  if  I 
am  willing  to  pay  you — can  you  tell  me  that  ?" 

'*  Perhaps  I  cannot  say  what  should  be  said, 
but  my  conscience  tells  mc  that  I  ought  not  to 
take  the  money,  and  I  must  bo  allowed  to  refuse 
it." 

*' Well  then,"  said  Johsi  "I  will  be  as  generous 


as  you  are.  Eeally  you  ought  not  to  t^ke  it. 
But  I  must  not  stand  talking  here  in  wet  clothes, 
can  you  get  me  put  across  the  river  r" 

Ilted  haih^d  a  boat,  there  being  plenty  now 
upon  the  spot,  and  John  stepping  into  it  took  his 
leave  of  him. 

"  What  a  blessed  yokel  that  new  chap  is  what's 
got  my  place  at  Bagshawe's !"  said  Diggs,  who 
had  witnessed  the  above  scene,  to  his  friend 
Dickey.  "  Crikey  !  wouldn't  I  have  had  the 
pus.^  why  there  wa*  guineas  in  it,  I  seed  'em 
through  the  nettin'." 

"And  a  hinfernal  hard-hearted  young  devil 
you  must  be  to  be  thinkin'  o'  guineas,  at  sicli  a 
time  as  this,  when  the  ground  is  covered  with 
the  dead  and  the  dyin' !"  said  the  little  barber, 
upon  whom  the  sudden  death  of  numbers,  pro- 
fessionally known  to  him,  had  made  a  deep  and 
sorrowful  impression.  "  Bless  my  soul !  if  that 
there  trout  ain't  alive  yet — I  feel  'im  a  wallopiu' 
in  my  pocket  this  minnit — and  to  think  there 
ha'  been  twenty  people  drownded  since  he  was 
lugged  out — it's  dreadful." 

The  barber,  however,  over-estimated  the  fatal 
results.  Thanks  to  the  prompt  attendance  and 
unwearied  exertions  of  the  medical  staff,  volun- 
tarily assembled  on  the  spot,  the  casualties  were 
reduced  to  something  under  a  dozen  dead,  and 
about  a  third  of  that  number  who  subsequently 
died  from  the  effects  of  that  day's  adventure. 
Among  the  latter  was  the  unfortunate  Bottle. 
Dr.  Silverstone  had  taken  him  in  hand,  and  in  less 
than  half  an  hour  had  succeeded  in  recovering 
him  so  far  that,  with  Ilted's  assistance,  whom  the 
Doctor  had  pressed  into  the  service  in  Bagshawe's 
name,  and  that  of  another,  he  was  able  to  walk 
home.  But,  on  his  arrival  there,  he  took  to  his 
bed,  and  never  rose  from  it,  dying,  at  the  end  of 
three  weeks,  according  to  his  Mend  Groggcry, 
of  the  quantity  of  water  which  he  had  swallowed, 
"  enough  to  pison  any  man  as,  like  liis  fren' 
Bottle,  was  not  a  water-bottle;"  but  according  to 
Dr.  Silverstone,  who  attended  him  to  the  last,  and 
may  be  presumed  to  have  known  best,  of  the  ter- 
rible shock  which  his  nervous  system  received  in 
that  dark  and  dreadful  strife  with  death. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

When  John  Brunt  called  next  day  upon  Bag- 
shawe,  with  the  view  of  eliciting,  if  possible,  some 
method  of  showing  the  sense  of  the  obligation  he 
considered  himself  under  to  Ilted,  he  found  him 
closeted  with  Betsy  in  the  counting-house,  and  up 
to  the  eyes  in  figures,  the  array  of  which  seemed 
to  afford  him  anything  and  everything  but  satis- 
faction. The  whole  force  of  his  establishment  had 
been  occupied,  during  the  last  few  days,  in  the 
testing  process  of  taking  stock ;  and  the  unplea- 
sant conviction  was  forced  upon  Bagshawe  and 
his  fair  partner,  that  the  state  of  the  final  balance- 
sheet  which  lay  before  them  was  far  from  being 
what  it  should  be.  The  past  season  had  been  one 
of  extraordinary  duration,  and  more  than  usually 
productive  to  the  tradesmen  of  the  town;  but 
though  Bagshawe  had  done  an  extensive  business, 
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ho  was  amazed  to  find  that,  owing  to  largo  and 
unaccounttible  deficits  in  the  regular  stock,  the 
retums  from  the  shop  during  the  whole  year  had 
barely  covered  the  current  expenses.  True,  it 
was  very  different  with  regard  to  the  irregular 
or  contraband  stock,  which  being  never  sold  in  the 
shop,  but  in  the  show-rooms,  formed  a  separate 
account;  but  that  he  had  gained  a  thousand 
pounds  by  such  hazardous  speculations,  howover 
consolatory  it  might  be  to  his  feelings,  was  hardly 
a  compensation  for  the  failure  of  his  regular  trade, 
and  was  no  explanation  at  all  of  the  mysterious 
deficits,  which  cast  a  deep  gloom  over  his  counte- 
nance, and  gave  a  perplexed  and  bewildered  ex- 
pression to  the  fair  face  of  Betsy  herself. 

But  Betsy's  face  lighted  up  with  its  accus- 
tomed cheerful  smiles  at  the  sight  of  John,  as  he 
entered  the  shop ;  and  calling  Bagshawe,  she  led 
the  way  up  stairs,  and  with  her  usual  frankness 
laid  the  matter  before  him  and  asked  his  counsel. 

"  What  are  your  suspicions  ?"  said  John. 

"Really,"  answered  Betsy,  *'I  do  not  know 
who  to  suspect." 

*'  I  do,"  said  Bagshawe,  "I  suspect  the  whole 
infernal  banditti.  It's  my  opinion  there's  scarce 
a  devil  of  them  but  smugs  everything  he  takes  a 
fancy  to.  Confound  it !  I  wouldn't  mind  any- 
thing in  reason ;  but  when  it  comes  to  six  or  seven 
hundred  pounds  worth  of  goods  in  a  year,  it's 
ruin,  you  know.  There's  that  Bottom — I  know 
he's  a  thundering  thief ;  but  the  villain  can  sell 
better  than  any  man  in  the  shop,  and  he  knows  it. 
Then,  there's  Bolt ;  he's  another  scoundrel,  but 
you  see  he  'has  good  talent.  I've  seen  him  stick 
five  pounds  worth  of  goods  into  a  customer,  that 
didn't  mean  to  spend  half-a-crown." 

*'But,"  said  John,  *4f  you  know  they  are 
rogues,  why  don't  you  discharge  them  ?" 

"  And  get  a  set  of  rascals  who  don't  know  their 
business,  and  yet  would  rob  me  just  the  same, 
perhaps!  No,  that  won't  do.  Besides,  how  do  I 
know  what  they  know  ?  Hang  me,  if  I  don't 
think  that  fellow  Higgins  is  the  only  honest  man 
among  the  lot ;  and  he's  too  big  a  fool  to  do  busi- 
ness. Between  you  and  me,  I  wouldn't  keep  him 
a  day,  if  it  wasn't  for  his  d— d  handsome  face,  that 
the  girls  come  in  on  purpose  to  look  at." 

'*  Well,  if  you  can't  trust  your  dependents," 
said  John,  ''  the  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  adopt 
a  system  of  management  that  shall  render  fraud  to 
any  great  extent  impossible." 

*'  But  how  ?  there's  the  rub !" 

*'  You  must  do  as  they  do  in  the  large  London 
houses.  You  must  divide  your  business  into 
separate  departments;  confine  each  man  to  his 
peculiar  class  of  wares.  Give  them  all  invoices 
of  the  goods  committed  to  their  charge,  and  make 
every  man  responsible  lor  his  own  share  of  the 
general  stock." 

"  Then  I  shall  have  the  best  salesmen  discon- 
tented, and  giving  me  notice  to  quit." 

"  Kot,  perhaps,  if  you  ofier  them  a  per-centage 
upon  the  sales  they  effect,  in  addition  to  their 
usual  salary. 

"  Why,  d — ^n  it,  that  would  be  as  good  as 
tingeiug  the  whole  stock." 


"What  do  you  mean  by  tingeing?" 

"  Putting  a  premium  upon  the  sde  of  an  article. 
Don't  you  see,  when  things  stick  by  us  month 
after  month,  we  are  obliged  to  tinge  'em  to  force 
'em  off.  I  gave  Dednail  orders  yesterday  to  tinge 
above  five  hundred  pounds  worth  of  goods  that 
have  been  lying  some  time  on  hand.  I  expect 
they'll  go — ^pretty  well  the  whole  lot.  The/U 
walk,  off  in  a  month  or  two ;  but  we  shall  lose 
seven  or  eight  per  cent,  out  of  the  profits." 

"  Well,  why  not  tinge  the  whole  stock— if 
tingeing  is  the  word — as  well  as  a  part ;  though 
you  need  do  it  only  to  a  small  amount  on  new 
and  saleable  articles." 

*'  Hem — ^ha.  What  do  you  think,  Betsy,  my 
dear?" 

''  I  think,"  said  Betsy,  ''  that  the  plan  is  an  ex- 
cellent one,  and  it  really  must  be  carried  out ;  and 
what  is  more,  it  will  be  as  well  to  do  away  with 
the  till,  and  have  all  payments  made  at  the  desk. 
If  you,  my  dear  B.,  would  sit  there  a  few  hours 
in  the  day,  I  could  relieve  you  in  the  evening  ; 
and  I'm  sure  you'd  be  all  the  better  for  having 
something  to  do." 

"  Hang  it !  I've  enough  to  do,  I  think,  with 
my  wretched  health;  but,  never  mind,  I'll  try  it. 
We're  much  beholden  to  you,  John,  for  the  hmt." 

"  Now,"  said  John,  '*  perhaps  you  know  what 
has  brought  me  here  this  morning." 

"  No,  I  don't ;  nothing  unpleasant,  I  hope." 

''  Then  the  boy  has  said  nothing  about  it.  I 
thought  as  much." 

''What  boy?" 

*'  Your  new  Mercury.     What's  his  name." 

*'  What,  young  Smith  ?  You  are  not  going  to 
tell  us  that  he's  in  disgrace." 

**  What  do  you  think  of  his  laying  hold  of  mo 
by  the  collar?" 

While  his  auditors  were  staring  with  astonish- 
ment, John  gave  them  the  history  of  yesterday's 
adventure  with  Ilted;  and  annoimced  his  intention 
of  doing  something  in  his  behalf,  whenever  a 
proper  opportunity  occurred. 

Bagshawe,  who  was  not  a  little  pleased  at  the 
recital,  expressed  his  approval  of  the  boy's  con- 
duct in  unqualified  terms.  Betsy,  who  had  taken 
a  liking  to  the  lad's  frank  face  and  willing  dispo- 
sition, was  equally  eloquent  in  his  praise,  and  ex- 
pressed an  inclination  to  have  him  in  the  house, 
if  it  could  be  arranged,  and  to  bring  him  up  to 
the  business. 

"  Let  me  add,"  said  John,  "  since  you  have 
mentioned  such  a  design,  that  I  am  ready  to 
hold  myself  pecuniarily  responsible  for  his  good 
conduct — and  will  be  his  guarantee  in  any  amount 
you  may  think  proper."  Ilted  was  then  sent  for 
to  the  drawing-room — ^made  to  drink  a  glass  of 
wine — informed  of  the  good  intentions  entertained 
in  his  favour,  and  regaled  with  encomiums  upon  his 
promptitude  and  disinterestedness,  which  brought 
the  fiush  of  bashfulness  into  his  sunburnt  face. 

When  he  had  retired,  the  conversation  turned 
upon  the  shocking  event  of  yesterday,  which  had 
thrown  many  families  into  mourning,  and  in- 
flicted an  indelible  disgrace  on  the  promoters  and 
managers  of  the  preposterous  and  riotous  orgies 
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which  had  ended  so  fatally.  Dr.  Silvcrstone  had 
called  in  the  evening  and  narrated  tlie  sad  affair, 
as  far  as  he  had  witnessed  it.  with  a  running 
philosophical  commentaiy  by  way  of  illustration. 
John,  having  been  an  eye-witness  to  the  whole, 
was  in  a  condition  to  supply  any  further  informa- 
tion ;  and  Bagshawc,  who  had  a  morbid  curiosity 
for  the  minutest  details  of  things  of  the  kind, 
insisted  upon  his  staying  to  dinner  and  recounting 
circumstantially  the  whole  of  the  harrowing 
history. 

'*  Thank  heaven  I  didn^t  see  it,"  he  cried,  when 
the  story  was  ended — "sure  as  fate  it  would  have 
brought  back  the  nerves — though  I  don't  believe 
in  the  nerves  now,  tliat's  a  fact,  and  Trotter  is  a 
humbug.  I  hope  they  won't  summon  me  to  the 
inquest — Gad,  if  they  do,  I'll  propose  a  verdict  of 
'Died  by  a  drunken  corporation.'  But  it's  a 
dreadful  thing,  and  too  bad  to  joke  about.  If  it 
had  been  the  magistrates  only,  and  they'4  got  a 
good  ducking  instead  of  a  drowning,  I  would 
have  sent  them  my  compliments  and  cried  quits 
with  'em  for  my  furs  and  Irish  linens." 

The  cloth  was  removed,  and  the  decanters  and 
strawberries  were  upon  the  table,  when  the  ser- 
vant announced  that  Mr.  Benlazar  was  below, 
and  desired  to  speak  a  word  with  Mr.  Bagshawc. 

"  Show  him  up,  Mary — show  him  up,  and 
place  a  chair." 

The  Jew  rolled  into  the  room,  his  fierce  eyes 
flashing  beneath  their  shaggy  brows,  and,  making 
a  low  and  deliberate  obeisance  to  the  lady,  and 
distributing  a  couple  of  grins  and  fitful  nods  to 
the  gentlemen,  glided  into  his  seat. 

'*Py  Gott,  Mistar  Pagahawe,  you  are  mine 
friend — and  so  I  come  to  tell  you  apout  dat  un- 
lucky pusiness,  you  shee." 

"  Ah,  my  dear  sir,  we've  just  been  talking  it 
over — and  I  was  going  to  remark  as  you  came  in, 
what  senseless,  inconsiderate  blockheads  all  those 
people  were." 

"Veil,  and  datsh  de  troot,  too,  and  I'm  vcr 
clad  to  hear  you  shay  sho,  cause  den  I  tink  you 
vash  not  in  it  youshelf." 

"  I  in  it  ? "  cried  Bagshawe,  "  what  made  you 
think  I  was  such  a  fool  ?  thank  heaven  I  don't 
mix  myself  up  with  such  a  beggarly  scum  as  that." 

"Peggarly  scum  is  fery  goot  vort  for  soshe 
fellows — and  I  don't  shay,  mine  goot  friend,  dat 
you  mix  youshelf  up,  you  know ;  put  ven  I  see 
em  in  you  ows — you  know " 

"Oh,  as  to  that,"  said  Bagshawe,  "anybody, 
of  course,  can  come  into  my  shop,  and  I  can't 
prevent  them ;  but  as  for  my  parading  the  town 
in  company  with  a  pack  of  fools,  and  a  rabble  of 
tatterdemaUions  at  my  heels  —  that's  another 
thing." 

"  Barade  de  town !  Vy,  vat  de  tefil  you  tink 
I  come  to  talk  apout  ?" 

"  Why,  what  everybody  is  talking  about — the 
wholesale  drowning  on  the  river  yesterday." 

"  0  pegar,  I  nevar  trouble  my  head  apout  dat — 
ven  peoplesh  get  tronk  and  go  a  svimmin',  dcy 
moshe  take  vat  comes  of  it.  Ko,  ma  tear  Mend, 
I  come  to  talk  apout  dat  unlucky  pusiness  of 
Kistar  Shidle." 


"  Sidle !"  cried  Bagshawe  and  his  wife  in  the 
same  breath,  "  good  heavens  !  you  don't  mean  to 
say  that  Sidle  is  drowned ! " 

"Yorse,  py  Gott!  vorso  dan  dat — de  shentlc- 
raans  have  pelted,  ma  tear  friend  1" 

"  Bolted  !  what  decamped : " 

"  Cut  clean  away,  as  troo  as  I'm  a  shinner — 
you  shee  if  he  vash  only  trownded, — vy  dere 
vould  pe  do  goots  for  de  creditorsh — put  de  tam 
rascal — I  peg  harden,  de  shentlemans,  he  is  your 
friend — he  is  polted  vid  eferyting  put  de  emty 
ows — noting  vas  pay  for,  everyting  is  clean  out — 
de  furnituresh,  de  pictursh,  do  gran'  piano,  do 
linen,  do  shina,  do  class — all  valk  off,  nopody 
know  vcres,  nopody  know  ow,  nopody  know  ven." 

"  Pleasant  hearing,  upon  my  soul !"  said  Bag- 
shawe, "  why  the  man  must  be  a  comiilcte  swin- 
dler I  My  friend,  do  you  call  hira  ?  why  he  owes 
me,  let  me  see— Good  God,  Betsy,  how  much  is 
it,  my  dear  ?     Is  it  fifty  pounds,  do  you  think  ? " 

"  Quite  that,  I  should  say,"  said  Betsy,  "you 
have  no  one  to  thank  for  it  but  yourself,  my  dear. 
You  know  I  have  warned  you  from  the  first.  I 
never  approve  of  giving  credit  to  those  very 
clever  people," — and  Betsy  rose,  rang  the  bell, 
and  ordered  up  Mr.  Dednail  and  the  ledger. 

"  Tell  us  the  amount  of  Mr.  Sidle' s  account, 
Dednail,"  said  Bagshawe,  clasping  his  hands 
and  fidgeting  restlessly  on  his  chair^ 

"Pifty- seven  pounds  twelve." 

A  groan  from  Bagshawe. 

"  A  tam  schvindler !"  from  Benlazar. 

"By  cash— " 

"What's  that  you  say,  sir — ^by  casb?" 

"  Yes,  sir ;  by  cash  arrived  this  morning,  to  bo 
placed  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Sidle's  account — thirty 
pounds." 

"  Come,  hang  it — ^not  so  bad  after  all — ^by  Jove, 
I  retract  the  s^^indlcr ;  it's  my  opinion  he'll  pay 
the  whole  now — take  a  glass  of  ^vine,  Dednail." 

"  Ma  tear  friend,"  said  Benlazar,  "  vould  you 
let  ma  shoe  dc  monas  vat  Mistar  Shidle  shend — 
vash  it  notcsh  or  a  shock  ?  joste  lot  ma  shoe  do 
monas." 

"  0,  certainly — ^what  was  it,  Mr.  Dednail  r" 

"  Cavanagh's  notes,  sir.  I'll  bring  them  up — 
three  tens." 

The  notes  were  brought,  and  Benlazar  examined 
them  ligidly,  as  though  very  much  doubting  their 
genuineness.  Had  his  hairy  visage  been  calculated 
to  express  his  inward  emotions,  it  would  have 
sliown  the  Jew  at  a  complete  nonplus.  In  his 
revelations  with  respect  to  the  accomplished  Sidle 
he  had  not  made  quite  a  clean  breast  of  it.  We 
shall  take  the  liberty  to  add  a  few  items  for  the 
benefit  of  the  reader.  From  the  information 
which  he  had  so  cleverly  elicited  from  Sidle's 
daughter  the  Jew  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  would  not  do  under  any  circumstances  to  dis- 
count for  that  plausible  individual ;  and  he  judged 
rightly  enough  that  it  might  make  against  his 
reputation  in  certain  quarters  were  he  known  to 
be  on  terms  of  familiarity  with  a  man  who  he  felt 
pretty  sure  would,  at  a  time  not  far  distant,  be- 
come a  subject  of  no  very  flattering  remai'k.  On 
this  account  it  was  that  he  had  refused  his  invita- 
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tions,  and  thofl  escaped  the  necessity  of  retuhxing 
them.  But  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  never 
openly  hroken  with  Sidle,  whom  he  was  in  the 
frequent  habit  of  meeting  at  the  winter  parties  of 
the  higher  middle-class  circle.  He  had  taken 
occasion  to  regret  in  a  friendly  way  that  owing  to 
the  tightness  of  money  in  the  market,  he  was  not 
in  a  condition  to  do  his  paper  for  him — and  at 
the  same  time  to  let  him  know  that  any  little 
business  of  a  strictly  commercial  nature  would  be 
more  in  his  way.  Thus  it  happened  that  it  was 
Benlazar  himself  who,  with  the  pious  assistance 
of  his  sons,  Moses  and  Isaac,  and  the  co-operation 
of  a  few  vagabond  members  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
had  summai'ily  cleared  out  the  handsome  residence 
in  Gay-street,  the  whole  of  the  contents  of  which 
were  at  the  present  moment — "  fumitursh,  pic- 
tursh,  gran'  piano,  linen,  shina,  and  class,''  and 
everything  besides,  safely  stowed  away  in  the 
multitudinous  caverns  of  the  Jew's  omnivorous 
den.  The  man  of  busine^  had  bought  the  goods 
"  a  pargin  you  may  debend,"  a  week  before,  and 
had  them  all  packed  ready  for  removal  when  a 
convenient  opportunity  should  present  itself.  The 
calamity  on  the  water,  which  drew  half  the  town 
to  the  river's  brink,  left  the  coast  conveniently 
clear  for  the  transport,  which,  by  the  well-known 
perfection  of  Israglitish  management  in  such 
cases,  was  effected  in  a  few  minutes.  Benlazar 
never  dreamed  that  Sidle  would  be  heard  of  again 
by  his  victims,  who  were  pretty  numerous,  and 
his  astonishment  at  finding  that  the  fellow  had 
forwarded  a  p6rtion  of  the  very  notes  he  had  paid 
him — ^for  he  knew  them  by  their  numbers — to 
one  of  his  creditors,  sot  his  wits  whirling  in  a 
circle  from  which  they  could  find  no  outlet. 

"  Well,"  said  Betsy,  smilingly,  "  you  find  the 
notes  perfectly  correct  I  suppose,  Mr.  Benlazar." 

**  0,  pegar,  dey  are  right  as  de  pank ;  de  more 
lokey  for  you.  I  vish  all  de  oders  shall  get  so 
moshe." 

"  I  hope  you  are  not  a  sufferer  yourself,  sir." 

''Me — ^I  don't  abbrove  of  givin'  credit  to  dose 
fery  clayver  pcoplesh  no  more  as  you.  De  man 
owe  me  notin' — I  sail  vish  you  de  goot-day — I 
moste  go  pack  to  my  den."  i\jid  Benlazar  de- 
parted. 

*'  John,"  said  Bagshawe,  who  had  been  revolving 
the  Sidle  system  in  his  mind  while  the  Jew  was 
ruminating  over  the  notes ;  **  I'll  sell  you  the  re- 
mainder of  Sidle's  debt — there's  a  speculation  for 
you.  What  will  you  give  for  the  twenty-seven 
pound  twelve  ?" 

"Xot  the  odd  shillings,"  said  John;  "you 
have  seen  the  last  of  him,  you  may  be  certain. 
The  man  is  a  rogue ;  he  has  sent  you  a  part  of 
your  money  because  it  is  his  plan  to  pay  a  part  of 
his  debts,  to  prevent  too  hot  a  pursuit  alter  the 
whole.  Probably  he  is  not  without  some  sense  of 
gratitude,  and  he  may  have  selected  you  as  the 
recipient  of  his  favours  in  return  for  the  handsome 
entertainment  you  have  so  frequently  afforded  him 
during  the  past  six  months." 

Bagshawe  demurred  to  this  summing  up,  but 
Betsy  adopted  it  as  the  correct  view  of  the  case — 
and  such  it  proved  to  be.     Mr.  Christopher  Lick 


Sidle  never  returned  to  Bath ;  but  he  left  a  repu- 
tation behind  him  which  for  some  weeks  increased 
in  magnitude  hourly.  He  had  been  seen  so  fre- 
quently in  the  company  of  men  of  respectability 
and  substance — had  shown  such  an  aristocratic 
instinct  for  the  choicest  viands,  such  an  educated 
palate  in  the  selection  of  his  wines,  and  such  an 
unfeigned  abhorrence  and  contempt  for  everything 
which  was  not  of  unimpeachable  quality — that 
not  only  had  no  one  thought  of  refusing  him 
credit,  but  few  had  felt  bold  enough  to  proffer 
him  a  second-rate  article,  even  when  they  had  no 
better  to  submit  to  his  patronage.  The  revelations 
which  were  made  from  day  to  day  of  the  progress 
he  had  achieved  in  the  public  confidence  were 
perfectly  astounding,  and  it  was  a  marvel  to  his 
proteges  by  what  means  he  could  possibly  have 
got  rid  of  their  united  contributions.  Like  some 
other  great  acters,  Sidle  figured  more  largely  after 
he  had  left  the  stage  than  while  he  kept  possession 
of  it — ^passionate  memories  lingered  long  upon 
his  gentlemanly  exploits ;  and  it  is  possible  that 
to  this  very  hour  there  are  a  few  pensive  recol- 
lections of  him  yet  surviving. 


CHAPTER  XVIir. 

Bagshawe  was  fully  determined  to  carry  out  the 
reform  of  his  establishment  on  the  plan  that  John 
Brunt  had  suggested,  and  which,  at  the  present 
day,  is  the  one  in  general  use.  But  in  order  to 
effect  this  satisfactorily,  he  felt  it  necessary  that 
he  should  be  possessed  of  certain  information  as 
to  the  real  character  of  his  inmates,  that  he 
might  select  with  prudence  those  who  would 
bear  the  greatest  responsibility.  This  informa- 
tion he  was  determined  to  have,  and,  in  order  to 
obtain  it,  he  had  recourse  to  a  measure  which 
a  more  scrupulous  practitioner  would  have  he- 
sitated to  aidopt.  Towards  evening  he  walked 
down  to  the  paradise  of  Avon  Street,  a  locality 
which,  at  that  time  of  day,  whatever  it  may  bo 
now,  had  scarcely  its  paragon  in  filth,  squalor, 
and  beastliness  of  every  kind,  and  their  concomi- 
tants, recklessness  and  demoralization,  in  any 
city  in  Europe.  It  might  with  truth  have  been 
termed  the  Alsatia  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  the  sanctuary  of  ruffians  and 
burglars,  who  lurked  immolesled  by  the  police 
in  its  fijetid  courts,  which  the  latter  could  rarely 
be  urged  to  penetrate.  Sweeps  and  marine-store 
dealers  were  the  principal  tradesmen  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  it  was  to  one  of  these  latter  that  Bag- 
shawe applied,  receiving  at  his  hands  a  hundred 
or  more  of  rusty  keys  strung  upon  a  wire,  for  the 
consideration  of  just  eighteen-pence.  Armed 
with  these,  he  next  day  began  his  investigation, 
without  saying  a  syllable  to  Betsy.  Despatching 
Mr.  Bottom,  on  some  pretence  of  business,  to  a 
distance  which  would  ensure  his  absence  for  at 
least  an  hour,  he  betook  himself  to  that  gentle- 
man's dormitory,  fitted  keys  to  his  boxes  and 
private  repositories,  and  made  himself  fuUy 
master  of  their  contents;  jottinjg  down  such 
memoranda,  as  he  went  on,  as  might  serve  for 
his  future  guidance.     We  shall  not  accompany 
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him  in  this  curious  voyage  of  discovery,  "which 
it  took  him  several  days  to  prosecute  to  its  con- 
clusion. '  Not  a  single  member  of  his  household 
escaped  the  unconscious  investigation.  It  was 
far  from  being  entertaining  to  Bagshawe  himself, 
but  it  opened  his  eyes  to  the  injustice  of  his  sus- 
picions in  some  instances,  and  con&med  his 
-worst  fears  in  others.  When  the  exploration 
was  ended  he  called  Betsy  to  council,  told  her 
what  he  had  done,  produced  his  log-book,  and 
read  it  over  to  her.  He  was  quite  unprepared, 
however,  for  the  effect  which  such  a  revelation 
would  have  upon  his  better  half.  Instead  of 
tolerating  the  viUany  when  it  was  made  indispu- 
tably plain,  and  temporising  with  the  villains,  as 
Bagshawe  would  craven-like  have  done,  she  fired 
up  like  a  Cassandra,  and  alarmed  him  with  the 
boldness  and  decision  of  her  measures.  She 
ordered  Ilobbs  to  fetch  Bottom's  boxes  instantly 
to  llie  drawing-room,  and  that  done,  commanded 
tlic  thunderstruck  Bottom  to  open  them  in  her 
presence.  It  was  in  vain  the  fellow  expostulated, 
and  shilly-shallied,  and  couldn't  find  the  key, 
and  equally  in  vain  that  Bagshawe  interfered  to 
postpone  if  not  prevent  the  exposure.  She  tore 
with  her  own  hands  the  keys  jfrom  the  culprit's 
pocket,  threw  open  the  boxes,  and  spread  the 
plunder  before  him.  "  Now,"  said  she,  **  serpent ! 
villain !  hongrateful  reptile  that  you  har !  you  have 
your  choice  !  A  vessel  sails  from  Cumberland 
Basin  to-morrow  night  for  America ;  either  you 
go  by  that,  without  speech  or  correspondence 
with  a  single  person,  or  I  send  for  an  officer  and 
transport  you.  I  give  you  two  minutes,"  and 
she  took  her  watch  in  her  hand,  "  to  make  the  se- 
lection." Bottom  chose  wisely,  electing  to  be  an 
American  citizen  rather  than  a  Botany  Bay  convict. 
O' Swell  drove  him  over  to  Bristol,  and  deposited 
him  safely  on  board  the  EagU,  where  good  care  was 
taken  of  him,  and  he  was  finally  landed  at  New 
York.  Two  others,  younger  men,  whose  families 
were  known  to  the  Bagshawcs,  were  locked  up 
in  a  garret  until  their  parents  arrived,  and  then 
delivered  to  their  guardianship  ignominiously ;  a 
few  were  quietly  discharged;  and  thus,  without 
the  trouble  or  expense  of  prosecution,  or  the  dis- 
cord of  gossiping  tongues,  Bagshawe  flattered 
himself  that  the  desired  purification  was  effected. 

"When  Jlted  returned  home  after  his  gracious 
reception  in  the  drawing-room,  he  found  a  brown 
paper  parcel  awaiting  him,  which  his  mother, 
with  a  mysterious  smile  upon  her  face,  told  him 
he  was  to  open.  It  contained  a  selection  of  large 
and  handsome  volumes,  among  which  was  a  corn- 
icle to  edition  of  Shakspeare,  and  a  number  of 
A'oyagcs  and  travels.  They  were  a  present  from 
John  Brunt,  whose  kindness  did  not  end  here. 
On  leaving  Bagshawe,  John  had  found  his  way 
to  Martha's  cottage,  and  passed  an  hour  with  the 
delighted  mother  in  talk  about  her  son;  and 
learning  that  the  boy's  chief  pleasure  was  in 
reading  to  her  during  the  evening  hours,  had 
sent  the  books  for  his  use  from  his  own  library. 

In  less  than  a  week  from  this  time,  Ilted  having 
undergone  a  metamorphosis  in  his  outward  man, 
much  to  the  advantage  of  his  personal  appearance, 


was  installed  in  his  new  position.  It  was  a  some- 
what ambiguous  one  at  first,  involving  various 
and  dissimilar  duties.  He  was  general  messenger 
and  collector  out  of  doors,  occasional  helper  in 
shop  or  warehouse,  and  often  for  hours  in  the  day 
the  substitute  of  Bagshawe  or  Betsy  as  cashier  at 
the  desk.  He  slept  in  a  small  lobby  adjoining 
the  counting' house,  and,  when  business  was  over 
for  the  day,  passed  his  in-door  leisure  in  the 
housekeeper's  room,  where  he  was  thrown  into 
society  vrith  Nancy  Foster. 

The  acquisition  of  a  new  companion  of  the 
other  sex,  was  an  era  in  the  life  of  the  young 
girl.  She  was  not  long  of  discovering — what 
child  ever  is? — the  true  character  of  her  new 
associate ;  she  was  a  stranger  to  bashfulness,  be- 
cause, partly  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  her 
infant  education,  and  still  more  from  those  which 
surrounded  her  beneath  the  roof  of  her  present 
guardian,  the  element  of  vanity  was  wanting  in 
her  composition;  and  she  no  sooner  recognised 
the  candour  and  disinterestedness  of  the  tetranger 
youth,  than  she  spontaneously  reciprocated  both 
with  all  the  freedom  and  abandonment  of  a 
childish  disposition.  Ilted,  whose  temperament 
was  constitutionally  cheerful,  now  that  fortune 
seemed  to  smile  upon  him,  and  the  remembrance 
of  past  trials  no  longer  depressed  his  spirits,  gave 
way  to  his  natural  sprightliness,  and  brought  the 
sounds  and  sights  of  mirth  into  that  underground 
region.  Nancy's  merry  and  musical  laugh  was 
heard  for  the  first  time  to  ring  in  the  ear  like  a 
pleasant  chime,  and  Bagshawe,  who  declared  that 
it  did  his  heart  good  to  hear  it,  would  sometimes 
plunge  into  the  hall  and  surprise  the  children  in 
the  midst  of  their  mirth,  and  perhaps  lug  them 
off  impromptu  to  a  panorama  or  a  fantoccini  ex- 
hibition, where  he  would  sit,  pleasantly  tickled 
with  their  unsophisticated  expressions  of  delight, 
and  powdering  them  with  a  cataract  of  snuff  with 
which  he  regaled  himself  the  while. 

In  favourable  weather  the  evenings  of  summer 
were  passed  by  the  new  friends,  together  with 
Tiger,  whose  protection  was  not  with  impunity 
to  be  ignored  by  the  aboriginal  blackguards  with 
which  the  suburbs  of  the  city  at  that  time 
abounded,  in  exploring  the  picturesque  localities 
which  lay  around  them  on  every  side.  Hand  in 
hand,  like  brother  and  sister,  they  wandered 
together  through  the  lanes  and  meadows,  and 
along  the  delicious  valleys  through  which  the 
river  winds  its  way  towards  the  sea ;  or  ascended 
the  neighbouring  heights  to  catch  the  breezy  air 
of  the  downs,  or  watch  the  animating  sports  of 
the  tented  cricketers,  or  drink  in  the  hues  of  the 
glorious  sunsets,  which  lingered  afterwards  in 
their  dreams.  Often  when  the  housekeeper  could 
spare  Nancy  for  a  holiday,  she  would  hasten  to 
Martha's  cottage  to  carry  the  aid  of  her  busy  fin- 
gers to  the  never-ending  task  of  needle-work; 
sitting  beneath  the  leafy  eaves  of  the  overhang- 
ing thatch  till  the  long  shadows  of  the  trees 
waved  upon  the  red  roofs  of  the  houses  far  below, 
and  the  deep-mouthed  bay  of  Tiger,  heard  in  the 
distance,  announced  that  Ilted,  released  from  his 
occupation,    was  coming  to  fetch    her    home. 
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Martha  had  ncrer  in  her  whole  life,  perhaps, 
though  it  is  possible  she  might  not  have  willingly- 
owned  as  much,  been  so  quietly  happy  as  during 
her  lonely  residence  in  the  cottage.  Her  industry 
more  than  supplied  her  humble  wants ;  from  her 
husband,  the  dread  source  of  her  past  misery  and 
yet  occasional  apprehension,  she  believed  or 
trusted  that  she  was  for  ever  free,  and  her  heart 
was  at  ease  with  regard  to  the  welfare  of  her 
boy,  whom  she  saw  in  a  fair  way  to  rise,  it  was 
all  she  desired,  to  a  respectable  station  in  society. 

When  the  weather  forbade  the  out-door  ram- 
bles of  the  new  friends,  they  found  ample  sources 
of  recreation  in  those  of  instruction  which  the 
house  afforded.  Of  books  there  was  no  lack,  and 
these  they  read  together,  choosing,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  the  narrative  and  the  fictitious  in  pre- 
ference to  the  dogmatic,  disquisitional,  and  dusty. 
Thus  they  got  through  a  rather  liberal  stock  of 
the  good  old  English  stories,  which,  in  inculcating 
action  and  self-reliance,  leave  the  imagination  and 
the  fancy  free  to  follow  their  own  vagaries. 
Then  there  were  serious  studies  to  be  prosecuted, 
in  which  Ilted  played  the  part  of  instructor,  and  | 
by  teaching  Nancy  what  he  knew,  established 
and  increased  his  own  stores  of  knowledge. 
Nancy  now  found  that  every  branch  of  study 
assumed  a  new  and  stronger  interest,  and  a 
powerful  and  generous  enthusiasm  impelled  her 
exertions  for  improvement.  This  new  feeling 
had  a  corresponding  effect  upon  her  manners,  and 
even  her  personal  appearance.  Uy  degrees  the 
stiff,  little-old-maidish  rigidity  of  her  demeanour 
thawed  into  the  natural  freedom  and  graceful 
playfulness  habitual  to  childhood,  and  the  classi- 
cal,' statuesque  immobility  of  feature  relaxed 
beneath  the  pressure  of  emotions  to  which  she 
had  hitherto  been  a  stranger,  but  of  which  the 
innocent  face  of  the  young  maiden  is  the  divinest 
index. 

Bagshawe's  "  humours"  would  not  long  allow 
him  to  pay  anything  like  a  sedulous  attention  to 
the  desk,  and  Betsy  found  her  time  too  valuable 
behind  the  counter  to  relieve  him  as  effectually 
as  she  had  proposed  doing.  The  result  was  that 
Ilted  practically  filled  the  post  of  cashier  during 
the  best  part  of  the  day ;  and  as  his  knowledge 
of  accounts  was  found  quite  sufficient  for  the 
duty,  no  objection  was  foimd  against  his  per- 
forming it,  under  the  surveillance  of  the  princi- 
pals. 

A  year  passed  on ;  another  season  came  and 
went,  peacefully  and  happily  for  our  hero,  who 
grew  in  stature  and  in  the  good  opinion  of  all 
around  him ;  it  passed,  too,  satisfactorily  for 
Bagshawe,  who  found  that  the  reformation  he 
had  effected  in  his  system  of  doing  business  told 
profitably  at  the  annual  audit,  which  this  time 
assumed  a  more  pleasing  aspect.  Betsy,  on  her 
periodical  visits  to  Paris,  brought  home  good  news 
of  the  girls,  who  were  doing  well,  and  expanding 
promisingly  both  in  mind  and  person .  Bagshawe' s 
health  had  been  less  than  usually  alarming,  and 
with  the  exception  of  some  few  experiments  with 
Bath  plaisters,  a  course  of  Dutch  drops,  an  addi- 
tional issue  in  the  other  arm,  a  brace  of  cuppings 


on  the  temples,  and  the  monthly  nuisance  of  a  dozen 
or  two  of  leeches,  had  caused  him  very  little  trouble. 
Towards  the  termination  of  this  period  he  had 
enlivened  his  domestic  circle  by  the  presence  of 
his  little  son,  who  being  now  old  enough  to  walk 
and  to  talk,  he  had  had  sent  home  to  gladden  his 
paternal  heart.  The  boy,  though  under  three 
years  of  age,  was  in  form  a  perfect  miniature  of 
his  father,  and  so  ludicrously  like  him  in  every 
feature,  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  refrain 
from  laughter  at  the  ideas  suggested  by  the  com- 
parison of  the  two  when  seen  together.  The 
general  remarks  on  this  subject  pleased  Bagshawe 
amazingly ;  and  he  did  his  utmost  to  spoil  the 
child,  who  already  evinced  a  fiery  spirit,  a  course 
of  proceeding  in  which  he  was  rather  abetted 
than  discountenanced  by  Betsy  herself,  who,  with 
all  her  masculine  practical  sense  on  other  matters, 
was  weak  as  the  weakest  on  aught  that  concerned 
her  boy.  Young  as  he  was,  the  little  imp  soon 
discovered  that  he  was  the  paramount  object  of 
regard,  and  he  assumed  the  rule  accordingly.  It 
was  Bagshawe*s  delight  to  place  him  on  the  table 
after  dinner,  and  see  him  strut  among  the  dessert 
fruits  and  wines.  When  he  threw  the  nutcrackers 
at  Dr.  Silvers  tone' 8  head,  the  father  chuckled 
with  delight;  and  when  on  one  occasion  he 
lacked  a  decanter  of  port  over  the  ample  paunch 
of  the  complacent  Thoroughbrass,  he  literally 
roared  with  rapture.  Whatever  mischief  he  did, 
if  he  broke  windows,  smashed  vases,  or  cracked 
mirrors,  the  fond  father  could  not  find  it  in  his 
heart  to  repair  the  damage  until  he  had  first  ex- 
hibited the  wrecks  in  triumph  to  his  friends  as 
evidences  of  the  "  young  rascal's"  spirit.  These 
diversions  were,  however,  too  expensive  to  bo 
long  endured;  and  when  the  novelty  of  the 
thing  was  over,  and  the  bump  of  destructiveness 
had  been  developed  to  the  tune  of  some  fifteen 
or  twenty  pounds,  the  Misses  Darkins  stepped  in 
like  angels  of  mercy,  and  bore  the  infant  Baresark 
off  in  triumph  to  their  unimpeachable  establish- 
ment, which,  for  the  general  convenience  of 
families,  combined  the  capabilities  of  a  seminary 
for  young  ladies  with  those  of  a  preparatory 
school  for  young  gentlemen,  as  the  circulars, 
delicately  printed  by  Messrs.  Hazard  and  Binns, 
*'  respectfully  "  announced. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

Young  Diggs,  or  Eyes  and  limbs,  whichever 
the  reader  chooses,  by  the  indulgence  of  vagabond 
habits,  had  fallen  into  bad  company,  and  become 
sadly  demoralized;  so  much  so,  that  the  little 
barber  had  been  compelled  to  forswear  his  society. 
That  poor  forlorn  scamp  was  late  one  summer 
evening  crouching  by  the  river  side  and  blas- 
pheming over  a  ** loggerhead"  which  he  had 
pulled  out  with  the  expectation  that  it  was  a 
gudgeon  at  least,  when  he  was  accosted  by  a 
stranger  in  a  semi- seafaring  garb. 

**  Your  name's  Diggs,"  said  the  man. 

''  1  know'd  that  afore,"  said  the  boy. 

"  You  used  to  work  for  Mr.  Bagshawe.*' 

"I  know'd  that,  too." 
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"  You  seem  a  knowing  chick ;  perhaps  you 
woulda*t  mind  helping  mo  to  a  littlo  of  your 
knowledge." 

"  It  ain't  no  use  a  pokin*  your  fun  at  me  ;  I 
don't  know  nuth'n  as  you  wants  to  know,  and  if 
I  do  I  ain't  goiu'  to  tell  it  athout  you  stans 
summut." 

**  I  w^ant  nothing  for  nothing,  here's  a  tanner 
to  begin  with,  you  just  answer  me  one  or  two 
questions,  and  I  don't  mind  another  or  two  on  to 
it." 

The  half-starved  urchin  brightened  up  as  his 
fingers  clutched  the  coin,  to  the  touch  of  which 
they  had  long  been  strangers,  and  he  declared  his 
readiness  to  answer  all  questions  to  the  best  of 
his  ability.  The  man  beckoned  him  away,  and 
Diggs,  twisting  his  line  round  the  willow  wand 
that  served  him  for  a  rod,  concealed  it  beneath 
the  bank,  and  followed  the  stranger  towards  the 
dark  archway  that  led  up  to  Grove  Street. 

"Bagshawe  keeps  a  tidy  lot  of  hands,  don't 
he  ?"  said  the  man. 

"  I  'blieve  yer,  more  than  twenty,"  was  the 
reply. 

"  Mostly  young  men,  I  suppose  ?  " 

**  They  be  all  young  men ;  gentlemen  they  calls 
theirselves." 

"  And  how  many  young  women  ?  " 

"  There  ain't  no  young  women,  'sept  the  sar- 
vants,  and  they  b'aint  over  young,  I  reckon,  if 
wrinkles  is  any  think." 

"  And  who  is  there  besides  ?  " 

"  There's  a  stoopid  yokel,  a  chawbacon  feller, 
what  got  my  place,  as  calls  hisself  Hinky 
Smith." 

''JS'obodyelse?" 

*'  Only  the  sarvants  and  the  housekeeper,  that's 
aU  ? " 

"  Is  there  no  children  at  home  ?  " 

'*  Xo,  none  on  'em  now,  'sept  a  tallow-faced 
gal,  a  reglar  dummy,  what  lives  along  o'  the 
housekeeper,  her  name's  !N^ancy  summut." 

"Nancy  what?" 

'*  Bio  wed  if  I  reklects  rightly  —  Nancy  — 
Nancy — " 

*'  Higgins,  is  it?  "  said  the  man. 

"  No,  nuth'n  like  that,  more  like  Buster,  but 
it  ain't  Buster." 

"Gloster,  is  it?" 

"No,  Poster,  that's  it,  Nancy  Foster;  she 
ain't  nuth'n  to  speak  of,  she  ain't  big  enough  to 
serve  in  the  shop ;  she's  under  the  housekeeper, 
and  goes  to  school.  I  say,  stan'  some  scran,  s'help 
me  cheese  an'  crust,  I'm  precious  peckish." 

The  stranger  entered  a  low  public-house  in 
Grove  Street,  and  complied  with  the  boy's  de- 
mand ;  there  we  shall  leave  him  continuing  his 
interrogations. 

Early  in  the  evening  of  the  day  following  this 
conversation,  Nancy,  being  dispatched  by  Mrs. 
Bagshawe  on  a  message  of  business,  set  off  for 
the  villa  residence  of  a  customer  which  stood 
half-way  up  the  ascent  leading  to  Claverton  Down. 
She  had  often  been  the  same  route  before,  and 
there  was  no  possibility  of  her  mistaking  it.  It 
had  been  agreed  that  when  she  had  fulfilled  her , 


mission,  she  should  return  to  Martha's  cottage, 
and  there  await  the  arrival  of  Ilted,  who  was 
generally  at  leisure  after  seven  o'clock.  He  left 
the  house  as  usual  about  that  time,  with  Tiger 
frolicking  at  his  side,  but  on  arriving  at  his 
mother's  home,  w^as  astonished  to  find  no  Nancy 
there.  Martha  had  no  doubt  but  that  she  would 
soon  make  her  appearance,  and  the  boy  amused 
himself  for  half-an-hour  in  trimming  the  little 
garden,  and  cropping  it  of  some  of  the  wild 
luxuriance  it  was  beginning  to  assume  for  want 
of  his  regular  attention.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  he  began  to  feel  dissatisfied,  and  resolved  to 
go  in  search  of  his  companion,  for  whom  Tiger 
had  been  for  some  time  nosing  about  uneasily  in 
every  direction.  Ctdling  the  dog,  he  ran  along 
the  summit  of  the  cliff,  and  descended  as  quickly 
as  possible  into  the  route  she  must  have  taken. 
When  he  reached  the  foot  of  the  hill.  Tiger,  who 
seemed  perfectly  to  comprehend  the  object  of  his 
search,  bounded  forward,  and  led  the  way,  stop- 
ping at  intervals,  to  cool  his  flaming  tongue,  till 
Ilted  came  up  with  him.  They  reached  the  villa 
where  Nancy  should  liave  stopped,  but  the  dog 
passed  it  without  notice,  and  went  steadily  for- 
wards to  the  wide  open  down.  The  sun  was 
already  level  with  the  horizon,  and  threw  their  long 
shadows  many  a  rood  across  the  sward.  There 
was  nothing  in  sight  but  here  and  there  a  group 
of  tall  firs,  whoso  jagged  and  storm-broken 
branches  reflected  the  scarlet  rays  like  bars  of  fire. 
The  sun  went  down  as  they  traversed  the  broad 
area,  and  the  fir  cones  chafed  and  whistled  over- 
head drearily  in  the  night- wind,  as  the  shades  of 
twilight  stole  softly  over  the  landscape.  Ilted 
thought  of  returning,  supposing  that  Nancy  might 
have  found  her  way  back  in  another  direction ; 
but  the  dog  paid  no  attention  to  any  signal  to  that 
efiect,  and,  with  nose  to  earth,  pursued  his  way 
right  onward. 

Alarmed  and  perplexed,  Ilted  knew  not  what 
to  do,  but  still  followed  mechanically,  when  sud- 
denly there  emerged,  directly  in  his  path,  the 
w^elcome  apparition  of  the  little  barber.  Dickey, 
on  this  occasion,  w-as  in  high  spirits ;  he  had  been 
trolling  in  Combe  brook  all  the  afternoon,  and  had 
bagged  or  rather  basketed  a  pike  of  nine  pounds 
weight,  besides  another  of  smaller  pretensions. 
Bagshawe  being  a  regular  patron,  the  barber  knew 
Ilted  well  enough,  and  immediately  halted  with 
the  intention  of  cxliibiting  for  his  gratification 
the  proofs  of  his  skill ;  but  Ilted  cut  him  short 
with  his  earnest  and  not  very  coherent  inquiries 
after  his  lost  compunion. 

"Have  I  seen  a  young  gal  ?"  said  Dickey,  "why 
to  be  sure  I  have,  though  I'm  blest  if  I  should  ha' 
thought  of  it,  if  so  be  you  ha.d'n  a  spoke.  Don't 
she  wear  a  blue  striped  silk  frock,  not  a  new  one, 
you  know ;  and  han't  she  got  black  hair  and  a 
palish  face  ?" 

"That  is  she;  you  are  right,"  said  Hted, 
"  which  way  was  she  going  ?  Quick,  my  good 
sir,  quick." 

"  Blest  if  she  was  goin',  as  you  may  say,  any- 
where. She  was  a  bein'  draggled  and  shoved  and 
carr'd  along  by  a  couple  o'  men.  Gosh!  I  thought 
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they  -was  queer  fish,  an*  I  stopt  'em  and  ast  'em. 
what  they  was  doin'  to  the  child.' ' 

"  Villains !  and  what  reply  did  you  get  ?" 

"  They  said  she  was  a  runaway  gal,  and  they 
was  taking  her  home  to  her  mother,  as  lived  at 
Bradford,  and  was  a  breakin'  her  heart  about  her. 
So,  of  course,  I  had  nothin'  more  to  say,  and  I 
let  'em  go  on.  "Why  they  can  hardly  ha'  got 
beyond  the  *  Brass  Knocker'  now." 

"  You  must  come  with  me,"  said  Ilted.  "  That 
poor  child  is  Mr.  Bagshawe's  ward ;  and  you  must 
never  look  him  in  the  face  again,  if  you  refuse. 
We  must  rescue  her,  come  what  may." 

**I'll  go,  blest  if  I  don't.  Mr.  Bagshawe  is  a 
geutleman,  and  them's  d — d  scoundrels.  I  say,  I 
wish  you'd  carry  these  fish  though  a  bit.  l^ow, 
then,  let  me  get  my  spear  out."  And  Dickey 
drew  from  its  case  the  butt-end  of  his  trolling- rod, 
which  was  armed  with  a  murderous  spear,  shoul- 
dered it,  and  marched  valiantly  to  the  rescue. 
They  stopped  at  the  **  Brass  Ejiocker"  to  make  in- 
quiries. The  landlord  had  only  scon  the  fellows 
pass,  hauling  the  child  between  them,  and  con- 
jectured that  they  might  be  about  a  mile  a-head 
on  the  road  towards  Bradford. 

They  went  on  down  the  hill,  aA  crossed  the 
bridge  which  spans  the  canal  at  the  bottom ;  but 
now  Tiger,  who  had  hitherto  led  the  way,  refused 
to  follow  them,  and  by  whining  and  barking,  and 
various  dumb  but  significant  motions,  drew  their 
attention  to  a  side-way  which  led  to  the  towing- 
path  of  the  canal. 

"Does  the  dog  know  the  child?"  asked  Dickey. 

"Better  than  he  knows  anybody,"  says  Ilted; 
and  I  am  persuaded  he  knows  that  we  have  lost 
her." 

"  Then  let  the  critter  have  the  lead,  and  look 
out.  Gosh  !  it's  my  opinion  we're  comin'  to  the 
scratch.     He's  got  the  scent,  mind  you." 

"  Hie  on  then.  Tiger  !"  said  Ilted.  The  dog 
dashed  down  the  steps  and  ran  along  the  towing- 
path.  The  moon,  near  at  the  full,  peeped  over  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  and  made  a  bright  pathway  on 
the  surface  of  the  water,  as  the  two,  at  the  top  of 
their  speed,  did  their  best  to  follow  at  the  heels 
of  their  dumb  guide.  After  proceeding  the  best 
part  of  a  mile.  Tiger,  without  pause  or  stop,  darted 
down  the  steep  bank  of  the  canal,  leaped  the  wall 
into  a  meadow  below,  and  bounded  across  it 
towards  a  deserted  hut,  baying  as  ho  went  with  a 
deep-mouthed  roar,  which  seemed  to  arouse  the 
echoes  for  miles  around.  Howling  like  a  mad- 
beast,  he  flew  at  the  rotten  door,  leaped  at  the 
casement,  sprung  to  the  low  roof,  and,  dashing 
head-foremost  down  the  dilapidated  chimney,  dis- 
appeared from  sight.  The  next  instant,  a  united 
assault  at  the  door  drove  it  inward,  and  revealed 
a  scene  which  Dickey  long  afterwards  remem- 
bered, and  dwelt  upon  with  pride. 

Nancy,  palo  and  insensible,  lay  stretched  ^pon 
the  floor.  Tiger,  growling  like  a  fury,  had  pinned 
one  of  the  villains  to  the  ground ;  while  the  other, 
clutching  at  the  dog's  throat,  was  endeavouring 
to  release  his  companion.  Tho  butt-end  of  the 
barber's  trolling- rod  fell  with  a  crash  upon  the 
bare  head   of  the  intermeddler ;  luckily   it  fell 


short,  or  he  would  have  ceased  to  be  a  subject  for 
tonsorial  experiments  from  that  moment;  as  it 
was,  instead  of  knocking  out  the  fellow's  brains, 
which  was  the  least  tho  valiant  barber  calculated 
upon,  he  only  cut  open  his  cheek  with  the  spear. 
The  wounded  man  made  a  rush  for  the  door,  and 
got  away  ere  Dickey  could  repeat  the  blow. 
!  Ilted  shouted  for  water,  and  the  barber,  hastening 
j  to  the  brook  which  ran  close  by,  brought  his  hat 
full,  with  which  they  sprinkled  tho  face  of  the 
child,  who  soon  began  to  recover  from  the  swoon 
into  which  her  terror  had  thrown  her.  Mean- 
while, Tiger  held  the  other  scoundrel  fast  ;>andit 
was  not  until  Nancy  revived  and  sat  up,  that  lltcd 
bethought  him  that  the  man's  life  hung  upon  a 
thread. 

"  Heavens !"  he  cried,  "  I  hope  the  dog  has  not 
killed  the  ruffian." 

"Gosh!  I  hope  he  have,"  said  Dickey,  "'tis a 
precious  go,  if  there  ain't  one  killed  out  o'  the  two. 
'Taint  no  murder,  you  know,  in  a  dog.  Let 
him  do  it !  let  him  do  it,  I  say !  Let  him  alone !" 

Ilted  bent  over  the  prostrate  figure,  loosed  tho 
hold  of  the  dog,  who  had  inflicted  no  fatal  injury, 
and  threw  water  on  the  wretch's  face ;  and,  as  he 
struggled  to  recover  breath,  lifted  him  into  an 
easier  position.  These  demonstrations  of  huma- 
nity were  odious  to  the  barber,  who  resented 
them  as  an  aflfront,  and  declared  that  for  two  pins 
he  would  "spear  the  beggar  as  he  would  a 
hotter." 

"  Come  away,  and  leave  him  alone,"  said.Hted, 
in  a  voice  that  thrilled  the  barber  with  its  strange 
and  hollow  tone.  "You  can  walk  now,  !N^ancy 
dear;  if  not  I  will  carry  you.  But  we  must 
come  away  from  here  !"  and  he  pushed  the  little 
barber  out  of  the  hut,  righted  the  fallen  door,  and 
closed  it  after  him  so  as  to  shut  out  the  night  air, 
and  led  the  way  towards  the  village  of  Combe, 
which  lay  at  no  great  distance.  Hero  he  placed 
Nancy  in  charge  of  the  landlady  of  the  village-inn, 
and  remaining  in  the  place  himself,  despatched 
Dickey  on  a  donliey — ^no  inducements  could  pre- 
vail on  him  to  mount  a  horse — to  Mr.  Bagshawe, 
with  news  of  what  had  happened.  The  kind- 
hearted  landlady  of  tho  inn  laid  Nancy  on  her 
own  bed ;  and  the  little  maiden  soon  found  refuge 
in  slumber  from  the  mysterious  terrors  and  ex- 
citements she  had  undergone. 

"Why  was  it  that  Ilted  stole  out  unobserved 
from  tho  inn,  and  wandered  back  by  the  side  of 
the  still  water  to  gaze  at  that  deserted  hut }  Wiy 
did  he  watch  with  trembling  anxiety  that  hag- 
gard figure  glide  forth  in  the  dusky  darkness; 
and  follow  at  a  distance  the  staggering  steps  of 
tho  kidnapper,  till  he  saw  him  regain  the  road, 
and  turning  to  the  right,  pursue  the  route  that 
did  not  lead  to  Bath  ?  "VVhy  did  he  wring  his 
hands  in  anguish,  while  the  hot  tears,  glistening 
in  the  moonlight,  trickled  down  his  cheeks,  and 
choking  sobs  burst  from  his  agonising  breast  ? 

In  the  ruffian  whom  the  faithful  dog  had  dashed 
to  the  ground,  and  whose  life  he  had  himself 
saved  by  interposing  at  the  last  moment,  he  had 
recognised — ^his  own  Father ! 

(To  be  continued. J 
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Jonx  Wilson  is  no  more.  With  him  has  departed 
the  last  of  the  Lake  poets,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  De  Quincey,  he  is  the  last  of  the  original  Lake 
school  of  authors.  Time  was  when  the  intelli- 
gence of  Wilson's  death  would  have  startled  the 
literary  world  like  a  midnight  alarm.  His  eagle 
glance,  unkempt  locks,  massive  frame,  and  manly 
tread,  seemed  to  mark  him  out  as  the  impersonation 
of  good  health,  whilst  his  fervour  in  addressing 
his  students,  and  the  brilliancy,  freshness,  and 
frequency  of  his  contributions  to  Blackwood y  indi- 
cated a  like  continuance  of  mental  power.  But, 
after  bidding  fair  for  protracted  longevity,  one 
outpost  after  another  gave  way,  and  at  length  the 
seat  of  life  surrendered,  and  the  strong  man  has 
been  laid  low. 

It  is  years  ago  since  the  fine  Roman  hand 
ceased  to  appear  regularly  in  Ebony,  and  although, 
after  a  long  interval,  it  did  again  reappear,  it  was 
by  no  means  after  the  ancient  fashion.  Everj^ 
other  month  we  had  "  Christopher  under  Canvas," 
but  "  Christopher  under  a  Clotid "  would  have 
more  appropriately  described  the  altered  state  of 
things.  In  days  of  yore  he  bounded  like  a  gal- 
lant sail  over  the  merry  waters  of  the  Firth  of 
Forth,  and  making  straight  for  the  Thames,  his 
bark  fired  piratically  on  cockney  yachts  and 
pleasure  boats — there  was  no  need  to  hoist  the 
red  or  black  flag,  for  every  one  knew  the  rakish 
build,  and  the  sharp  Avhistle  of  the  northern  ord- 
nance. But,  after  a  time,  the  **  Christopher"  dis- 
appeared— she  was  laid  up  in  inglorious  ease  in 
the  dockyard.  The  captain  became  tired  of  active 
service — he  had  had  his  day  of  pleasure  and  re- 
nown, and  cared  for  no  additional  laurels.  Yet 
his  crew  would  have  him  again  put  in  commis- 
sion, and  he  reluctantly  consented.  The  old 
seams  were  caulked  and  painted,  and  the  good 
ship  floated  decorously  off".  Young  Cockney dom 
was  a  diflerent  thing,  however,  from  old  Cockney- 
dom — it  was  stronger,  abler,  and  more  resolute — 
it  knew  the  "  Christopher  *'  only  by  tradition,  and 
it  was  in  nowise  afraid  of  a  mere  name.  The 
strsmgc  sail  had  to  hoist  its  blue  peter,  and  tell 
that  it  was  "  Christopher,"  and  then,  in  deference 
to  olden  times  and  former  prowess,  people  re- 
spected the  veteran  sea-king.  In  plain  prose, 
Wilson's  re- appearance  in  Blackwood  showed  con- 
clusively that  the  ancient  spirit  had  evaporated, 
and  that  it  would  have  been  better  for  him  to 
have  rested  on  his  traditional  reputation  than  to 
have  anew  solicited  attention  in  the  republic  of 
letters,  when  the  claims  of  former  times  could 
not  be  maintained.  It  was  only  tlie  old  man 
eloquent  after  all.  At  first  it  was  **  here  is  my 
pen,  resist  it  if  you  can  " — ^now  it  was,  "  here  is 
the  old  pen,  curious,  inasmuch  as  a  pen  that  has 
WTitten  so  copiously  can  still  write,  and  write  so 
well."  Well,  the  old  pen  ceased  to  move,  even 
after  its  own  fa.shion ;  and  that  was  another  and 


touching  indication  that   the  sand  was  ebbing 
down.     It  fulfilled  the  saying,  that 

Superfluous  lags  the  veteran  on  the  stage. 

The  pen  laid  aside — the  voice  afterwards  in 
turn  became  silent.  Wilson  resigned  his  chair. 
Physical  prostration  rapidly  followed — and  for 
two  or  three  years,  except  to  relations  having 
access  to  his  bedside,  he  has  been  practically  dead 
to  the  large  circle  whom  he  loved  so  well,  and 
who  loved  him  so  well  in  return.  His  demise 
accordingly,  although  it  has  caused  regret,  deep 
and  universal,  has  yet  been  an  event  so  long 
looked  for  and  foreseen  that  its  actual  consum- 
mation excited  no  surprise.  Death  did  not  come 
to  the  assault  suddenly  and  by  one  fell  swoop, 
but  by  slow,  deliberate,  cold,  and  pre-indicated 
stages. 

The  leading  events  of  Wilson's  career  are  well 
known,  and  may  be  referred  to  only  in  a  summary 
way.  He  was  bom  in  Paisley  in  1 788,  and  was 
the  son  of  an  extensiv.e  manufacturer  in  that 
town.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  commenced  his 
studies  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  which 
is  not,  however,  to  be  regarded  as  any  evidence 
of  precocity,  for  youths  are  students  in  Scotland 
at  the  time  Avhen  they  are  boys  in  England.  He 
afterwards  entered  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 
and  carried  off  the  Newdegate  prize  for  English 
poetry.  On  quitting  this  seat  of  learning  (where 
he  remained  for  four  years)  he  purchased  the 
pretty  estate  of  EUeray,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Windermere,  which  brought  him  into  contact 
with  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Southey,  and  De 
Quincey,  who  at  that  time  adorned  and  rendered 
famous  the  Lake  district.  Pecuniary  reverses 
obliged  him  to  quit  the  society  of  this  congenial 
brotherhood,  and  he  had  to  retrace  his  steps  to 
his  native  north,  which,  according  to  Dr.  John- 
son's theory  that  a  Scotchman  always  thrives  best 
when  he  keeps  his  face  to  the  sunny  south,  must 
be  regarded  as  a  retrograde  movement  in  a  geogra- 
phical as  well  as  in  other  senses.  Wilson,  no 
doubt,  thought  it  so  himself,  but  he  manfiilly 
buckled  on  has  armour  and  prepared  himself  for 
the  battle  of  life.  He  first  of  all  passed  as  an 
Edinburgh  advocate,  for  which,  although  he 
might  have  made  a  thundering  oration  to  a  jury 
in  a  criminal  case  where  little  law  was  required, 
he  was  in  general  respects  less  qualified  for  suc- 
cess than  even  Scott,  In  Edinburgh,  however,  it 
is  necessary  that  a  man  should  have  a  profession 
of  some  kind  (the  pen  by  itself  is  not  accounted  re- 
spectable), and  the  few  crumbs  of  promotion  that 
can  be  picked  up  in  "  Scotia's  darling  seat "  are 
more  readily  accorded  to  lawyers  than  to  any 
other  class.  Blackwood  commenced  about  this 
time;  and  Lockhart  and  Wilson,  both  briefless 
loungers  in  the  Parliament  House,  gave  in  their 
adhesion  to  its  cause,  and  after  a  time  (for  at  first 
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Ehony  was  dull  as  ditch-water,  and  it  printed 
lists  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  bankrupt- 
cies, and  com  averages,  like  the  other  slow  boats 
of  the  day)  it  assumed  a  new  character  in  the 
hands  of  the  two  Scoto-Oxonians.  By  and  by, 
Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  the  successor  to  Dugald 
Stewart,  died  unexpectedly,  and  caused  a  vacancy 
in  the  Chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh.  Wilson  became  a  candidate, 
and  obtained  the  appointment,  although  not  with- 
out' much  opposition.  The  connection-  with 
Blackwood  was  still  maintained,  and  in  due  season 
he  published  his  two  poems  the  "  Isle  of  Palms," 
and  the  "City  of  the  Plague;'*  and  his  prose 
tales  the  "  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Scottish  Life," 
the  "  Trials  of  Margaret  Lindsay,"  and  the 
•'Foresters." 

Wc  have  accordingly  to  deal  with  John  Wilson 
as  a  la^vyer,  a  metaphysician,  a  poet,  a  novelist, 
and  as  a  critic.  His  admirers  do  not  claim 
superiority  for  him  in  all  these  departments,  but 
in  some  of  them  they  solicit  for  him  a  place, 
which  much  as  we  respect  his  memory,  we  are 
afraid  posterity  will  be  slow  in  awarding.  It  is 
only  approximatively  that  the  verdict  of  after 
times  can  be  spoken  of,  but  Wilson  has  been 
before  us  about  forty  years,  and  that  is  space  ample 
enough  for  any  man*s  intellectual  measurement. 

As  a  lawyer  it  were  unfair  if  not  ludicrous  to 
speak  of  Wilson,  as  it  is  questionable  if  literally 
he  undertook  a  single  case.  But  in  mental  science 
he  undoubtedly  challenges  scrutiny.  Ho  suc- 
ceeded to  a  chair  which  Stewart  and  Brown, 
although  now  shorn  of  the  glory  which  once 
appertained  to  them,  had  made  conspicuous — and 
he  essayed  to  expound  a  department  of  human 
knowledge  where  Hume,  Ercid,  Smith,  Campbell, 
Hutcheson,  and  others  of  his  countrymen,  had 
trod  as  giants.  His  peculiar  antecedents  for  such 
a  charge  were  not  overly  in  his  favour,  for  phil- 
osophy had  not  been  his  main  study,  but  it  was 
admitted  on  all  hands  that  he  was  a  man  of  large 
and  powerful  capacity,  and  on  general  grounds 
his  selection  by  the  patrons  was  quite  justifiable. 
The  dispensers  of  public  places,  when  they  cannot 
get  persons  ready-made  for  the  work,  are  entitled 
to  select  those  who  can  make  themselves  qualified 
for  it.  Wilson  could  have  qualified  himself 
for  the  entire  work — ^but  some  portions  of  it  he 
neglected.  The  French  and  German  schools  of 
psychology  were  in  repute  when  he  entered  the 
arena,  but  whatever  acquaintance  he  may  have 
made  with  them  personally,  his  students  gained 
little  by  the  acquisition.  He  declaimed  eloquently 
and  fervently  on  the  emotive  portions  of  fallen 
humanity;  ho  analysed  Milton,  and  our  other 
poets;  he  stirred  up  a  generous  enthusiastic  spirit 
amongst  his  students ;  he  moved  them  to  laughter, 
or  melted  them  into  tears  at  will;  he  neither 
slept  himself,  nor  allowed  them  to  sleep,  and  this 
is  not  little  praise,  considering  how  often  profes- 
sorial are  turned  into  easy  chairs;  but  teach 
moral  philosophy  he  did  not,  in  the  sense  that 
Eeid,  Smith,  or  Stewart  had  taught  it  before 
him.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  a  man  cannot  do 
two  tilings  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  the 


acceptance  of  a  chair  of  ethics  by  tlie  conductor 
of  a  literary  periodical,  implied  not  a  surrender 
of  literature  for  philosophy,  or  philosophy  for 
literature ;  it  may  have  meant  a  respectable  atten- 
tion to  the  interests  of  both.  But  with  intentions 
we  have  nothing  to  do — results  alone  are  tangible 
to  us.  Wilson  taught  philosophy  for  thirty  years, 
and  it  will  be  for  his  admirers  to  say  what 
new  views  he  unfolded,  or  in  what  way  he 
adapted  old  views  to  meet  the  intellectual  ex- 
igencies of  the  inquiring  age  in  which  his  lot 
was  cast. 

As  a  poet  Wilson  is  known  to  letters  as  the 
author  of  "  The  Isle  of  Palms,"  "  The  City  of  the 
Plague,"  and  several  minor  pieces.  The  two 
first  mentioned  are  seldom  read,  and  the  latter, 
although  occasionally  perused  in  popular  anthol- 
ogies, are  seldom  quoted,  and  are  by  no  means 
"familiar  as  household  words."  Wilson  was 
brimfully,  nay,  overflowingly,  imbued  with  the 
poetic  element — perhaps  so  much  so  as  to  bo 
idealistic  rather  than  poetic,  for  true  poetry 
retains  power  over  its  wings.  He  was  qualified 
by  natural  gift  to  essay  a  high  position  in  the 
Parnassian  ascent  to  fame.  He  had  keen  and 
cordial  sympathy  with  external  nature,  a  loving 
delight  with  the  sujmier  phases  of  humanity,  an 
exuberant  command  of  diction,  and  a  well-balanced 
ear  for  melody.  But  unfortunately  he  was  tran- 
scendental, hazy,  and  verbose  —  we  say  un- 
fortunately, because  the  highest  poetry  is  com- 
patible with  clearness  and  perspicuity.  In  the 
wildest  stoim  the  helm  must  exert  some  influence 
— the  fleetest  steed  must  not  be  left  to  its  own 
will  for  any  lengthened  period — and  the  boldest 
poet  may  not  adventure  too  daringly  into  the 
regions  of  sunlight.  Shakspeare  never  becomes 
obscure — and  Milton,  despite  that  subject  and 
style  are  both  apt  to  lead  him  into  the  impalpable, 
never  leaves  us  in  bewilderment.  Coleridge,  no 
doubt,  is  mystic,  but  still  the  exquisite  music 
of  his  numbers  and  his  concentrated  earnestness, 
do  not  convey  the  impression  that  we  are  being 
led  into  labyrinths  of  mist  and  uncertainty. 
Wordsworth,  too,  is  dreamy  and  contemplative, 
but  he  starts  from  simple  positions,  and  we  know 
that  in  due  time  he  wiU  emerge  from  the  en- 
tangled thicket.  WUson,  on  the  other  hand, 
although  graceful  and  sweet  in  the  main,  is 
ever  visionary,  and  a  more  than  turmeric  haze 
floats  round  his  eveiy  picture.  And  yet  curious 
enough,  although  ever  revelling  in  the  domains 
of  fancy,  his  tendencies  are  objective  rather  than 
subjective  ;  and  hence,  in  power  to  sound  the 
inner  depths  of  the  soul,  he  falls  immeasureably 
short  of  Wordsworth;  with  subtle  spiritualities 
he  was  still  less  at  home,  and  he  therefore  fell 
equally  far  behind  Coleridge ;  in  concentration  he 
was  also  defective,  and  hence  his  fugitive  pro- 
ductions are  inferior  to  the  corresponding  lucubra- 
tions of  Southey.  Transient  bursts  of  true 
genius  he  had,  but  on  the  whole  his  poetry  must 
be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  beautiful  and 
interesting,  rather  than  to  the  lofty  and  pene- 
trating ;  his  pages  were  more  of  promise  than  of 
fulfilment,  more  of  power  than  of  execution. 
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As  a  novelist,  Wilson  must  occupy  a  place 
lower  than  falls  to  be  awarded  to  hira  as  a  poet. 
Instead  of  rising  in  this  department,  he  fell  with 
each  successive  step  that  he  took.  The  '* Foresters" 
is  woi*so  than  the  "  Trials  of  Margaret  Lindsay," 
and  '*  Margaret  Lindsay  "  is  worse  than  the 
*'  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Scottish  Life,"  and  the 
merit  of  the  "  Lights  and  Shadows  "  is  not  of 
tlic  highest  order  of  fiction.  Pew  men  knew  the 
Scotch  character  better  than  Wilson,  yet  he  never 
succeeded  in  his  attempts  to  describe  or  illustrate 
it.  A  Highland  mountain,  loch,  glen,  or  forest 
he  could  dilate  on  magnificently;  but  the  thoughts, 
feelings,  and  every-day  life  of  the  Scotch  pea- 
santry he  could  not  grapple  with.  He  saw  them, 
knew  them,  loved,  admired  them — but  it  was 
only  as  he  would  gaze  on  and  be  delighted  with 
a  sunbeam  in  the  water,  or  anything  else  that 
may  be  seen,  or  felt,  or  heard,  but  cannot  be 
transposed.  Gait,  Hogg,  and  Moir  could  daguerreo- 
type the  Scotch  character  as  it  stands,  and  Scott 
could  lift  it  into  the  higher  walks  of  fiction — but 
Wilson  could  only  dream  and  rhapsodise  about  it. 
An  opera  dancer  in  striped  petticoats  is  not  a 
Xewhaven  fish- wife,  however  well  she  may  be  got 
up  for  the  part — and  Wilson's  Scotch  creations 
are  in  like  manner  not  the  actual,  veritable  pro- 
ducts of  nature.  In  invention  and  plot,  Scott's 
great  forte,  Wilson  was  lamentably  under  the 
mark  ;  he  never  seems  to  have  been  able  to  chalk 
out  a  felicitous  groundwork  for  his  chief  actors, 
or  to  be  able  to  group  his  subordinate  characters 
in  harmonious  clusters  around  them.  He  diverges 
largely  into  the  descriptive  and  sentimental,  and, 
overlaying  with  brilliant  colouring,  action  is  well- 
nigh  suspended.  He  will  not  go  on  with  us — we 
must  stand  and  admire  at  every  footstep.  Most 
true  it  is  that  the  path  of  life  is  thorny  and 
rugged,  and  well  were  it  for  us  if  it  were  strewn 
with  the  flowers  that  he  so  magniloquently  des- 
cants on  ;  but  we  know  that  the  rosy  bowers  that 
he  so  constantly  speaks  of  have  no  existence  save 
in  his  own  exuberant  imagination,  and  we  are 
compelled  to  reject  them  as  aids  in  smoothing  the 
asperities  that  everywhere  so  sternly  encompass 
us.  These,  then,  are  in  part  the  secret  causes  of 
his  failure  as  a  novelist.  The  narrative  faculty 
is  in  deficiency,  while  the  sentimental  is  in  ex- 
cess. 

Do  we  then  deny  all  greatness  to  one  who  has 
enjoyed  so  much  contemj)orary  renown  ?  By 
no  means.  We  now  come  to  the  point  in  which 
his  strength  consisted.  Wilson  excelled  as  a  dis- 
cursive writer  and  critic.  And  let  it  be  recollected 
that  what  CoUey  Cibbcr  said  of  the  reputation  of 
actors  is  applicable  to  the  class  of  authors  among 
whom  Wilson  is  to  be  ranked.  It  falls  to  the  lot 
of  few  men  to  enjoy  popularity  living  as  well  as 
dead.  The  actor  is  applauded  to  the  echo  while 
on  the  boards,  but  when  he  leaves  them  even  the 
echo  dies  away.  So  it  is  Avith  the  critic  and 
writer  of  the  day.  lie  deals  with  the  men  and 
topics  of  the  time,  and  posterity  will  not  revive 
old  controversies,  or  hunt  after  local  allusions  or 
personal  histories,  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  passages 
of  arms  which  amused,  interested,  and  perhaps 


instructed  their  forefathers.     Let  us  see,  then, 
how  this  bears  on  the  case  of  Wilson. 

His  gloiy  is  comprised  within  the  four  corners  of 
Blackwood's  Magazine  ;  and  how  came  it  on  the 
field?  and  what  was  its  mission?  '^h^  Edinburgh 
Review  started  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century — and  truly,  at  the  time,  it  was  as  a  light 
shining  in  a  dark  jdace.  It  did  good  service  in 
breaking  up  the  rule  of  Tory  domination,  and 
it  also  performed  good  service  in  ventilating 
the  literature  of  the  day,  except  in  so  far  as 
it  promiscuously  attacked  every  author  who 
rightly  or  wrongly  happened  to  excite  public 
attention.  For  many  years,  the  Edinburgh 
was  triumphant;  and  although  the  Quarterly 
came  forth  in  due  season  to  fight  the  battles 
of  orthodoxy,  and  to  impale  other  victims,  still 
direct  attack  on  the  Edinburgh  staff  was 
not  its  peculiar  tactics.  This  was  reserved 
for  Blackwood ;  and  Wilson  and  Lockhart 
rushed  to  the  onset,  much  in  the  same  way 
that  Disraeli  pointed  his  guns  against  Peel,  but 
with  this  difference,  that  Jeffrey  had  never  been 
the  chief  of  the  belligerents.  Jeffrey  and  his 
contributors  were  set  up  as  targets — ever}- thing 
that  was  Whiggish  in  politics  was  ruthlessly  as- 
sailed— and  everything  that  was  Cocknepsh,  or 
that  was  supposed  to  be  Cockneyish,  which  was 
the  same,  was  smashed  indiscriminately.  In 
theory  the  world  condemns  personalities ;  but  it 
reads  while  it  condemns,  and  it  laughs  even  while 
it  shakes  the  head.  It  does  not  take  a  large 
amoimt  of  talent  to  make  invective  readable,  for 
the  prurient  and  malicious  is  largely  resident  in 
man ;  but  here  was  biilliant  talent  combined  with 
furious  attack — devilry  and  pleasantry  so  com- 
bined, that  the  most  sedate  were  forced  to  take 
the  laughing  side.  Jeffrey  had  been  severe — 
Gifford,  perhaps,  more  so,  but  they  ever  retained 
a  sense  of  decorum  ;  but  the  new  school  flung 
conventional  usages  to  ihe  winds.  They  com- 
mingled profanity,  wit,  learning,  and  buffoonery ; 
were  scurrilous  and  generous ;  just  and  savage ; 
aU  by  turns  and  nothing  long.  Men  stood  aghast, 
and  were  glad  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  weapons 
used  by  such  formidable  hands.  Immediate  and 
absorbing  notoriety  was  the  necessary  consequence 
of  this  sort  of  warfare ;  but  the  principal  cause  of 
this  was,  because  the  onslaughts  were  committed 
on  the  living  men  of  the  day.  Many  of  the  men 
have  dropped  from  the  stage ;  posterity  has  re- 
garded some  of  them  as  unworthy  of  the  powder 
and  shot  expended  on  them;  others  are  consi- 
dered to  have  been  harshly  dealt  with,  and  the 
verdict  against  them  has  been  reversed.  Jeffrey 
lived  to  regret  his  personalities,  and  Wilson  lived 
to  regret  his  assaults  on  Jeffrey.  Wellington  and 
Soult  were  not  more  cordial  than  the  old  judge 
and  the  old  professor,  when  years  and  reflection 
came  to  mellow  the  recollection  of  ancient  feuds. 
Good  men  are  like  good  wine,  age  improves  them ; 
and,  in  the  long  list  of  reviewers,  we  only  know 
of  one  who  shows  his  gums  after  his  jaws  have 
become  toothless.  Let  us  hope,  in  charity,  that 
this  survival  of  the  ruling  passion  arises  from  his 
connection  with  a  warlike  department  of  the  cxe- 
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cutivo,  aad  that  if  he  had  been  more  distinctly 
attached  to  the  civil  service,  we  might  have  found 
him  more  lai'gely  impregnated  with  the  peace 
principle.  But,  not  to  dwell  too  largely  on  colla- 
teral topics,  Wilson's  connection  with  the  peri- 
odical press  was  the  means  of  developing  Wilson's 
strength  as  well  as  his  weakness. 

Want  of  aim  and  deficiency  of  ability  for  sus- 
tained effort,  are  the  marked  characteristics  of  his 
mental  conformation.  His  pen  was  not  idle,  ]ike 
Campbeirs,  for  from  first  to  last  he  wrote  largely ; 
but  ho  never  husbanded  his  efforts,  in  order  to 
produce  any  one  great  thing.  The  desultory  occu- 
pation of  magazine  writing  was,  therefore,  dan- 
gerous to  him,  as  it  afforded  a  congenial  outlet  for 
pent-up  powers,  which  otherwise  might  liavc  been 
turned  to  good  account.  Sober,  systematic  expo- 
sition does  not  seem  to  have  been  aspired  after ; 
his  tendency  being  to  indulge  the  whim  of  the 
moment,  and  to  be  grave  or  gay,  pathetic  or  ludi- 
crous, reverential  or  personal,  just  as  the  impulse 
of  an  ever- varying  mood  impelled  him.  All  the 
Lake  school  are,  more  or  less,  chargeable  with 
this  defect  of  aimlessness ;  but  Wilson  has  sacri- 
ficed himself  to  it  more  than  any  of  the  rest. 
Coleridge  and  De  Quincey  are  fragmentary ;  but, 
like  the  relics  of  the  Elgin  Marbles,  their  imfi- 
nished  designs  are  great  oven  wlien  mutilated  and 
imperfect.  Wilson  has  left  nothing  in  poetry  tg 
compare  with  the  "Ancient  Mariners,"  or  the 
"  Genevieve"  of  Coleridge ;  and  nothing  in  prose 
to  take  their  place  beside  De  Quincey' s  "  Con- 
fessions," or  hifl  "Suspiria."  In  scientific  dis- 
quisitions the  '^  Opium-Eater"  transcends  the 
whole  of  his  brethren.  Not  one  of  them,  or 
indeed  all  of  them  put  together,  could  have  pro- 
duced the  "Logic  of  Political  Economy;"  and 
yet  it  was  one  of  the  duties  attached  to  Wilson's 
professorial  charge,  that  he  should  expound  Adam 
Smith  to  his  students.  On  the  other  hand,  none 
of  the  Lake  school  had  the  dramatic  power,  ver- 
satility, and  wit  to  produce  the  "Noctes"  of 
Blackwood*  In  that  eccentric  orbit,  Wilson 
absolutely  ran  riot.  He  flashed  like  a  meteor,  and 
threatened  death  and  destruction  to  every  oppos- 
ing orb  around  him.  But,  then,  the  "Noctes" 
were  things  written  for  the  day,  and  with  no 
thought  for  to-morrow;  and  if  they  were  now 
republished,  they  would  meet  with  a  different 
reception  fi-om  that  originally  accorded  to  them. 
The  good  things  would  not  now  be  understood ; 
they  were  meant  for  the  times,  and  the  times 
having  enjoyed  them,  their  purpose  has,  in  the 
main,  been  served. 

A  selection  of  Wilson's  most  permanent  papers 
have  been  published,  and  the  collection  embraces 
much  fine  writing  in  criticism  and  description. 
His  prowess  in  physical  sports  throws  an  air  of 
healthy  freshness  into  his  pages,  such  as  book- 
worms can  never  have  at  command;  and  this, 
with  the  literary  merit  of  the  critical  pieces,  will 
always  cause  the   "Kecreations  of  Christopher 


!N'orth"  to  maintain  a  favourite  place  in  every 
library. 

It  is  a  question  how  far  the  literary  utterances 
of  Wilson  arose  from  choice,  and  how  far  from 
necessity.  When  a  variety  of  intellectual  forces 
are  in  well-balanced  combination,  and  when  no 
one  is  so  prominent  as  to  control  the  rest,  it  is 
better  that  each  should  be  expressed  in  turn, 
rather  than  that  all  should  be  silent.  This  very 
likely  was  the  case  vrith  Wilson,  and  he  himself 
may  have  been  conscious  of  it;  he  may  have  been 
aware  that  he  did  not  possess  any  absorbing  pre- 
siding tendency,  and  the  knowledge  of  this  may 
have  encouraged  him  to  prosecute  those  incursions 
into  philosophy,  poetry,  fiction,  criticism,  and  sa- 
tire, which,  from  time  to  time  occupied  but  never 
monopolised  his  attention.  He  does  not  indeed 
seem  to  have  been  desirous  of  excelling  in  any  one 
department;  for  each  section  was  executed  at  a 
given  stage  in  life  and  then  let  alone.  He  never 
seems  to  have  seriously  attempted  a  third  poem ;  ho 
never  rewrote  his  lectures,  he  did  not  resume  fic- 
tion, he  flung  aside  the  whole  three,  and  adhered  to 
criticism  and  desultory  writing.  If  then  he  come  to 
be  viewed  as  possessing  eclectic  rather  than  posi- 
tive intellect,  the  question  does  not  turn  on  what 
he  did,  but  on  what  he  did  not  do,  or  what  he 
could  not  have  done.  Take  his  contemporaries  on 
any  single  point,  he  was  inferior  to  them ;  but 
take  him  in  bulk,  and  the  Ml  tale  showed  supe- 
riority. This  advantage  posterity  will  readily 
accede  to  him. 

As  a  man,  John  Wilson  was  above  all  Greek 
and  Bx>man  fame.  He  was  generous,  kind,  affec- 
tionate, and  true.  Meanness,  selfishness,  jealousy, 
was  not  in  him.  His  tomahawk  doings  in  early 
life  do  look  like  malevolence,  but  they  are  not  so 
to  those  who  knew  him ;  they  are  rather  to  be 
regarded  as  so  many  pleadings  before  the  bar  of 
public  opinion,  and  his  attacks  on  others  are  to  be 
held  as  professional  efforts  to  win  a  verdict,  and 
not  as  personal  assaults  on  hated  foes.  On  the 
whole,  then,  if  we  may  not  look  on  him  as  a  great 
man  of  the  highest  type,  we  may  undoubtedly  do 
reverence  to  his  memory  as  an  able,  brilliant,  and 
many-gifted  good  man.  Peace  then  to  his  vene- 
rated ashes !  If  we  said  aught  amiss  respecting 
him,  it  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  detracting  jfrom 
the  fame  to  which  he  is  fairly  entitled,  it  is  only 
that  the  exaggeration  of  his  indiscreet  admirers 
may  be  softened  down ;  and  above  all,  that  liter- 
ary aspirants  may  see  in  what  their  true  vocation 
consists.  If  they  would  seek  abiding  reputation, 
they  must  eschew  political  and  literary  partisan- 
ship, the  temporary  plaudits  that  hail  such  gladi- 
torial  displays,  will  wither  like  summer  flowers, 
and  leave  nothing  but  sere  and  yellow  leaves 
behind.  The  permanent  and  the  real  must  alone 
be  sought  after,  and  not  sought  by  impulse,  but 
by  persistent,  unwearied  effort;  and  then  tlie 
rewarding  laurel,  if  long  deferred,  will  be  lastin 
in  proportion  as  growth  has  been  slow. 
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In  the  year  1430,  eight  years  after  the  death  of  the 
pauvre  roi,  as  the  lunatic  King  of  France,  Charles 
VI.,  was  called,  there  was  in  Paris  a  house  of 
entertainment  kept  by  Dame  Brigitte  Gadifer. 

Over  the  door  was  a  sign,  not  swinging,  as  was 
usually  the  case,  but  sculptured  in  a  sort  of  rude 
bas-relief,  and  representing  Bacchus,  who,  assisted 
by  angels,  was  teaching  Noah  the  art  of  extract- 
ing the  juice  of  the  grape.  The  shutters,  thrown 
back  on  their  hinges,  were  painted  of  a  lively 
red  colour,  and  on  that  appropriate  ground  was 
displayed  a  tolerably  legible  inscription  in  large 
black  letters,  announcing  that  good  Chatillon-sur- 
Seine  wine  was  sold  within,  at  a  niquet  and 
three  mailles  the  flagon. 

Dame  Brigitte  Gadifer* s  establishment  enjoyed 
a  high  reputation.  Thither  the  cavaliers  attached 
to  the  Regent  Duke  of  Bedford,  were  in  the 
habit  of  resorting  to  enjoy  themselves  over  their 
flagons  of  generous  French  wine,  and  to  drink 
to  the  health  of  the  Regent,  and  destruction  to 
the  Armagnacs  and  the  Dauphin,  afterwards 
Charles  VII. 

The  room  appropriated  to  the  reception  and 
accommodation  of  general  company,  was  furnished 
with  long  tables  symmetrically  arranged;  the 
benches  and  stools  were  of  polished  oak,  and  in  a 
buffet  great  numbers  of  pewter  mugs  of  different 
sizes  were  displayed.  At  one  end  of  this  public 
room  there  was  a  capacious  fire-place,  or  hearth, 
where,  at  the  period  when  our  tale  commences,  a 
brisk  wood-fire  was  buiiiing,  although  it  was  only 
in  the  early  part  of  September ;  but  the  evenings 
were  chilly,  and  the  large  flocks  of  wild  geese 
which  had  been  seen  taking  their  flight  south- 
wards, portended  an  early  and  severe  winter. 

It  was  late ;  the  greater  portion  of  the  thirsty 
guests  had  left,  and  only  a  few  late  sitters  re- 
mained. Dame  Brigitte  had  a  particular  regard 
for  these  gentlemen,  on  accoimt  of  their  being 
such  regular  customers;  she  considered  them, 
indeed,  as  part  of  her  own  family.  They  had 
left  their  half-emptied  flagons  on  a  table,  and 
chatted  together  for  a  short  time  in  groups ;  but, 
by  degrees,  most  of  them  approached  the  fire- 
plsice,  for  the  biting  wind  whistled  through  the 
crevices  in  the  door  and  window- shutters. 

Apart  from  the  rest,  however,  were  two  persons 
whose  countenances  were  lighted  up  with  the 
happiest  expression. 

One  was  a  very  pretty  girl,  of  about  seventeen ; 
her  auburn  hair  flowed  gracefully  over  her  shoul- 
ders, her  soft  blue  eyes  beamed  with  candour  and 
goodness,  and  her  voice  was  gentle  and  melodious. 
By  her  side  was  a  young  man,  who  appeared  to  be 
about  five-and-twenty.  His  bushy  black  mous- 
tache, and  a  deep  scar  across  his  forehead,  gave  a 
character  of  haidy  firmness  to  his  physiognomy, 
without  diminishing  its  expression  of  frankness 
and  good-nature.  Ho  wore  the  light  armour, 
composed  of  naiTow  plates  of  steel,  which  was 


called  a  briffondine,  whence  the  soldiers  who  wore 
that  kind  of  armour  were  styled  brigands ;  and 
as  they  formed  a  sort  of  free  corps,  and,  like 
troops  of  that  description  in  all  periods,  were 
addicted  to  pillage,  and  fond  of  living  at  free 
quarters,  bands  of  robbers,  by  profession,  were 
eventually  designated  as  brigands. 

Pressing  the  young  girFs  hand,  the  warrior 
said  to  her : 

**  I  was  very  fond  of  poor  Captain  Tabary,  who 
fell,  mortally  wounded,  into  my  arms  at  the  siege 
of  Toucy,  and  died  there.  I  was  very  fond  of 
the  noble  charger  I  rode  on  the  day  when  I  had 
the  honour  of  crossing  my  sword  with  that  of 
Seigneur  Etienne  de  Vignolles,  the  brave  La  Hire, 
near  Crepy-en-Laonnois.  A  reckless  cross-bow 
man  smote  the  poor  animal  with  a  bolt  which 
was  destined  for  me,  and  killed  him.  These  were 
the  only  objects  I  had  in  the  world  to  love  or  care 
for  then.  But  you  !  I  love  you  more  than  I 
ever  loved  them — better  than  life  itself! '' 

"  You  do  love  me,  then  ?  "  said  the  young  girl, 
archly,  but  affectionately. 

Whilst  this  little  dialogue  was  going  on  be- 
tween the  lovers,  a  man  in  military  costume,  who 
was  standing  in  another  part  of  the  room,  fixed  his 
eyes  upon  them  with  a  fierce  and  menacing  expres- 
sion ;  and  it  did  not  require  much  penetration  to 
discover  that  he  was  under  the  baneful  influence 
of  jealousy. 

Probably  he  was  a  rejected  suitor,  for  Isabella 
had  refused  many  offers.  Her  beauty  and  amia- 
bility were  not,  however,  the  only  allurements  by 
which  a  crowd  of  competitors  were  drawn  around 
her;  she  was  Dame  Brigitte  Gadifer* s  only  child, 
and  her  dowry  would  be  of  sufficient  magnitude 
to  tempt  many,  even  of  the  rank  of  gentlemen. 

Indeed,  several  of  that  class  had  made  love  to 
her ;  those  lovers,  however,  were  looked  upon  by 
Isabelle  as  mere  compteurs  de  fleurettes,  an  appella- 
tion derived  from  a  diminutive  copper  coin  called 
jleurette  then  current  in  France,  equal  to  eighteen 
deniers  ;  and  as  the  small- talk  of  amorous  swains 
with  slender  purses  has,  from  time  immemorial, 
been  considered  to  be  but  of  little  value  by  ladies 
of  liigh  pretensions,  they  are  called  in  France,  to 
this  day,  compteurs  de  fleurettes. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Tamaud — the  person  who 
had  been  eyeing  the  lovers  so  acutely — raising 
his  voice  so  as  to  interiiipt  the  private  conversa- 
tions in  which  the  different  groups  were  engaged. 
"Gentlemen,  have  you  heard  the  news  of  the 
day  ?  A  company  of  Bohemians  or  Egyptians 
has  arrived.  Up  to  this  time  they  have  been 
unknown  in  Paris ;  they  are  a  marvellously  clever 
people,  they  perform  all  manner  of  tricks  and 
juggleries,  and  the  last  feat  always  seems  the  best. 
They  tell  what  has  happened  to  you,  and  foretel 
the  future  better  than  the  most  learned  astrologers. 
There  are  six  score  of  them,  men,  women,  and 
children ;  but  the  magistrates  will  not  allow  them 
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to  enter  Paris.  They  are  lodged  at  La  Chapello- 
St. -Denis,  whither  crowds  of  people  flock  to  see 
them ;  if,  however,  you  should  go  to  consult  them, 
take  care  of  your  purses,  for  either  by  trickery, 
or  magic,  they  extract  all  the  money  from  the 
pockets  of  the  company,  and  transfer  it,  no  doubt, 
to  their  own." 

After  the  guests  had  made  their  comments 
upon  this  announcement,  Dame  Gadifer  thus  ad- 
dressed them : — 

"  And  I  also  have  some  news  to  tell  you.  "We 
are  all  friends  here ;  well,  you  must  know  that 
my  daughter  is  about  to  be  married  ;  and  you  are 
witnesses,  gentlemen,  that  I  have  never  restrained 
her  inclinations.  You  see  the  Cavalier  Brunei 
talking  with  her  —  are  they  not  a  charming 
couple?" 

Isabelle  blushed  deeply,  and  hastily  withdrew 
her  hand,  which  her  companion  held  within  his. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  officer,  twisting  up  his 
moustache,  "  I  hope  you  will  honour  my  nuptials 
with  your  presence." 

All  accepted  the  invitation,  but  Tamaud  turned 
deadly  pale.  He  muttered  a  few  words,  which 
might  liave  been  taken  for  returning  thanks,  and 
after  some  moments  of  silence  renewed  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Bohemians  or  gipsies. 

"Will  ye  not  go  to  La  Chapelle-St. -Denis, 
gentlemen  ?  all  the  court  are  going  thither." 

Brunei  said  to  Isabelle  in  a  low  tone : — 

"  Why  should  I  go  ?  Of  what  use  is  it  to  put 
the  science  of  astrologers  to  the  proof?  If  a 
misfortune  is  to  happen  to  us,  will  it  not  be  quite 
time  enough  to  endure  its  misery  when  it  comes  ? 
Let  us  be  wise  and  enjoy  to-day's  pleasure,  with- 
out thinking  of  the  morrow.  What  could  these 
people  tell  me?  Near  thee,  am  I  not  sure  of 
being  happy,  and  are  not  all  my  thoughts  con- 
centrated in  the  endeavour  to  make  thee  so  ?" 

"  Are  you  really  speaking  truth? "  said  Isabelle, 
*'  how  I  should  like  to  know !  The  Egyptians 
could  toll  me,  and  would  you  blame  me  if  I 
should  wish  to  inquire  ?  I  cannot  go  to  consult 
them,  of  course,  but  if  your  own  destiny  causes 
you  little  anxiety,  do  not,  at  all  events,  refuse  to 
question  the  conjurors  concerning  mine.  Here  is 
a  lock  of  my  hair — the  lock  you  begged  of  me — 
that,  they  say,  is  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
answer  any  questions  relative  to  the  person  to 
whom  it  belongs.  Go,  I  beg  of  you.  Besides,  I 
am  rather  anxious  to  know  what  kind  of  people 
these  Bohemians  arc,  and  I  should  have  much 
greater  pleasure  in  hearing  the  account  of  their 
witchcraft  from  you,  than  from  any  other  person." 

"  Your  wishes  are  my  laws,"  said  the  chief  of 
brigands ;  receiving  from  Isabelle's  fair  hands  the 
lock  of  beautiful  hair,  and  contemplating  it  ten- 
derly; "you  shall  be  satisfied;  but  I  know 
beforehand  what  report  I  shall  bring  back ;  even 
now  I  can  predict  that,  on  my  return,  I  may  con- 
fidently repeat  my  assurances  of  our  mutual  hap- 
piness, and  convince  you  that  you  may  firmly 
rely  upon  my  true  affection." 

Tamaud  had  overheard  the  lovers;  his  face 
brightened  up,  and  he  left  the  room  with  a  smile 
of  ironical  joy  playing  about  hi^  mouth.     The 
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whole  company  also  retired,  Brunei  being  the  last 
to  take  his  leave,  after  again  assuring  his  pretty 
Isabelle  of  his  unbounded  love. 

The  next  day,  as  soon  as  Brunei  had  given  the 
necessary  orders  to  the  troops  under  his  command, 
he  took  off  his  armour,  and  dressing  himself  as  a 
private  citizen,  bent  his  steps  towards  La  Cha- 
pelle-St.-Denis,  which  is  an  extensive  village  or 
town,  consisting  principally  of  a  broad  straggling 
street,  about  two  miles  from  Paris,  on  the  high 
road  to  St.  Denis  and  the  north  of  France. 

He  soon  arrived  in  the  midst  of  the  people  of 
whom  he  was  in  search.  He  found  them  bivou- 
acked, as  it  were,  in  a  vast  building  formerly  used 
as  a  bam.  On  the  walls  were  suspended  the 
skeletons  and  skins  of  hideous  reptiles;  every 
aperture  capable  of  giving  entrance  to  the  light 
of  the  sun  was  carefully  closed,  and  this  den  A  as 
lighted  only  by  the  reflection  from  several  fires 
burning  upon  the  ground.  About  these  fires 
flitted  numbers  of  figures,  with  glistening  eyes 
and  tawny  skins,  and  covered  with  tattered  gar- 
ments of  the  most  extraordinary  variety.  Some 
were  squatting  round  brasiers,  or  copper  pans 
filled  with  burning  embers ;  some  were  twisting 
their  bodies  about  in  grotesque  attitudes,  passing 
to  and  fr*o  before  the  flickering  light,  or  vanishing 
in  the  shade  amid  the  clouds  of  smoke  by  which 
they  were  surrounded ;  verily,  they  had  the  sem- 
blance of  demons,  rather  than  of  human  beings. 

Others  produced  discordant  sounds  by  tlirum- 
ming  on  rude  guitars,  the  strings  of  which  wero 
composed  of  brass- wire;  whilst  several  women 
rubbed  the  parchment  of  large  tambourines  with 
the  tips  of  their  fingers.  These  uncouth  noises 
wero  accompanied  by  words  which  had  never  been 
uttered  by  Christian  lips.  Some  old  crones,  too, 
with  scraggy  naked  arms,  and  bristling  grey  hair, 
were  cowering  over  a  fire  watching  the  simmering 
of  a  cauldron  suspended  from  cross-sticks  over  the 
fiame. 

As  Brunei  entered,  a  woman  of  masculine  pro- 
portions started  up.  Although  she  was  in  the 
prime  of  life  her  face  was  wrinkled  and  haggiird, 
and  her  dishevelled  raven  locks  floated  in  the  air 
as  it  rushed  in  through  the  doorway. 

"Cease  singing!  cease  dancing!"  she  cried. 
"  Let  the  words  of  the  seers  alone  be  heard. 
Behold !  a  warrior  comes  to  consult  us." 

Then,  addressing  Brunei,  she  said  : — • 

"  Draw  near,  but,  before  hearing  the  voice  of 
destiny,  pay  the  tribute  which  is  our  due." 

The  warrior  in  disguise  dropi)ed  some  pieces  of 
copper  money  called  hlancs  into  a  tambourine  pre- 
sented to  him  by  a  black  and  scraggy  hand. 

"More,  more,"  cried  the  woman  who  first  ad- 
dressed him.  "  Still  more !  Brunei,  a  chief  of 
brigands  ought  to  be  more  generous  than  a  simple 
citizen.  Wo  know  that  Brunei  has  a  noble  mind, 
that  he  spares  the  vanquished,  but  his  soldiers  are 
pftiless,  and  faithfully  bring  him  his  share  of  the 
booty." 

A  second  handfrd  of  small  copper  coin  was  cast 
into  the  tambourine :  still  the  wild-looking  woman 
cried: 

"More,  more!  we  knov  how  much  gold  carried 
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oiF  from  the  Armagnacs  is  contained  in  tliat  iron 
coffer  which  is  concealed  in  your  clxamber,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  closet  whore  your  cuirasses  are 
kept.  Do  you  suppose  that  wo  are  so  ignorant 
that  to  make  a  hundred  florins  it  requires  as  many 
of  ihese  Jieurettes  as  a  man  can  carry  ? " 

Astonished  at  finding  that  ho  was  known,  and 
that  tlie  Bohemians  or  gipsies  were  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  his  affairs,  Brunei  gave  them  all 
the  money  he  had  with  him. 

"  What  wouldst  thou  know  ? "  demanded  the 
same  woman.  "  Shall  I  speak  to  thee  of  the  siege 
of  Toucy ;  of  the  town  so  boldly  attacked,  and  so 
stoutly  defended?  Shall  I  describe  the  flght, 
when  thy  sword  was  broken  in  pieces  by  the 
blade  of  La  Hire  ?  Or  wouldst  thou  rather  that 
I  remind  thee  of  that  poor  widow  of  the  outskirts 
of  Montmirail,  to  whom,  one  pillaging  day,  thou 
gavest  thy  share  of  the  booty  to  rebuild  her  cot- 
tage, which  had  been  consumed  by  the  flames  ? 
Say,  what  shall  I  tell  thee?  the  past  or  the  future? 
I  can  bring  shades  from  the  other  world;  the 
spirits  of  tlie  air  obey  my  voice  I  "  - 

Then,  seizing  Brunei  by  the  hand,  she  hurried 
him  away  to  the  most  obscure  part  of  the  place ; 
and  at  the  same  moment  the  Arcs  were  ex- 
tinguished, and  there  remained  but  a  feeble  glim- 
mer from  the  brasiers. 

**Thou  desirest  to  see  her  thou  lovcst;  show 
me  the  lock  of  hair  she  gave  thee." 

Brunei  drew  a  small  packet  from  liis  breast. 

"Tis  a  very  small  lock,"  said  the  Sybil, 
"  thou  hast  kept  a  portion  as  a  love-pledge ;  but 
thou  wilt,  thyself,  soon  cast  it  into  the  fliunes." 

Thus  saying,  she  threw  away  the  hair,  mut- 
tering at  the  same  time  something  in  an  unintel- 
ligible jai*gon,  and  waving  her  arms  with  mystic 
grace  over  her  head.  Presently  came  dancing 
before  his  eyes  skulls  and  cross  bones,  and  fright- 
ful phantoms,  surrounded  by  phosphoric  light ; 
and  more  than  once  he  felt  the  wind  upon  his 
face,  produced  by  the  flitting  about,  and  about 
him,  of  bats  and  screech-owls,  whose  piercing 
and  dismal  cries  rent  his  ears. 

At  lost,  a  faint  light  appeared  in  the  distance ; 
some  confused  objects  seemed  to  be  revolving  in  a 
luminous  circle ;  and  whilst  Brunei  was  striving 
to  distinguish  the  shadowy  forms,  the  gipsy 
cried : — 

"  Dost  see  that  young  girl  with  auburn  locks  ? 
Her  name  is  '  The  Wife  of  the  Master,*  in  Hebrew, 
*  Isha-vel.'  Behold  thy  betrothed !  Near  her  I 
see  a  young  Seigneur — he  covers  her  white  hand 
with  kisses!  Look!  He  opens  his  sky-blue 
cloak ;  his  arms  are  painted  on  his  breast-plate. 
Observe  his  escutcheon.  In  an  azure  field  a 
golden  faulchion,  with  the  point  elevated.  See  I 
she  approaches  him ;  she  ties  the  knot  of  ribbons 
thou  gavest  her  yesterday  to  the  hilt  of  his 
sword !" 

Trembling  with  rage,  the  gallant  Brunei  drew 
his  poniard,  and  rushed  towards  the  indistinct 
form  designated  by  the  gipsy  as  that  of  his  rival. 
But  he  was  held  back  by  vigorous  but  invisible 
arms — and  all  disappeared. 

"  fiost  wish  to  see  more  ?"  whispered  the  Sybil, 


resting  her  burning   palm  upon  the  still  more 
scorcliing  hand  of  the  agitated  warrior. 

"  I  know  enough,"  he  cried,  "  I  must  go." 

Scarcely  had  these  words  escaped  his  lips,  ere 
he  was  hunied  along  by  a  mass  of  people  at  his 
back ;  the  door  of  the  bam  was  thrown  open,  and 
he  was  thrust  forth  into  the  high-road,  the  door 
being  instantly  closed. 

"It  is  a  dream — a  frightful  vision,"  he  said 
aloud,  when  he  had  recovered  from  the  effect  of 
the  sudden  blaze  of  sunshine,  after  being  in  that 
dark  and  mysterious  abode.  "Isabelle  is  inca- 
pable of  deceiving  me — it  was  not  Isabelle  whom 
I  saw !  It  is  an  imposture ;  the  Egyptian  is  a 
liar.     No,  no,  I  saw  nothing  of  the  kind !" 

The  fresh  air  soon  produced  its  invigorating 
eflects.  Brunei  became  more  calm,  and  suc- 
ceeded, at  length,  in  fully  convincing  himself  that 
all  he  had  witnessed  was  a  delusion. 

But,  as  he  approached  Dame  Gadifer's  dwell- 
ing, he  perceived,  not  far  from  her  door,  the  very 
Seigneur  the  gipsy  had  pointed  out  to  him  in  the 
luminous  circle,  with  his  sky-blue  cloak  thrown 
back,  displaying  the  arms  emblazoned  on  his 
breast-plate,  and  the  knot  of  ribbons  attached  to 
the  hilt  of  his  sword ! 

The  brave  Brunei  made  a  deadly  plunge  at  this 
embodiment  of  the  Sybil's  predictions ;  but  several 
persons  rushed  in  between  them,  and  the  hated 
rival  fled  and  vanished  before  his  antagonist  could 
follow  him. 

Pale  and  aghast,  Brunei  rushed  into  the  dwell- 
ing of  his  betrothed,  bard  by. 

**  What  ails  you?"  anxiously  inquired  Isabelle. 
"You  are  suffering." 

"  'WTiere  are  the  ribbons  I  gave  you  yesterday  ? 
Where  ars  they  ?" 

*'  I  have  been  robbed  of  them,"  cried  the  young 
girl.  "  This  morning  I  went  to  mass,  as  usual, 
and  in  the  crowd,  as  I  was  entering  the  church, 
a  hand  which  I  scarcely  felt  tore  them  from  my 
breast." 

"  Enough !  enough !  * '  replied  Brunei.  "  I  know 
all — ^I  have  seen  everything !  I  will  not  reproach 
thee,  perfidious  creature ;  I  loved  thee,  Isabelle, 
more  ihan  life  itself.  Thou  hast  broken  the  heart 
of  an  upright  man." 

Two  big  tears  rolled  do'f^n  his  manly  face;  and, 
faltering  a  sad  adieu,  he  quitted  the  house ;  Isa- 
belle, being  so  paralysed  by  this  sudden  shock, 
that  she  made  no  attempt  to  detain  him. 

Brunei  left  Paris  the  same  evening;  having 
speedily  obtained  permission  to  rejoin  the  army 
commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  was 
besieging  Compeigne ;  and  the  bereaved  lover  was 
resolved  to  court  death  in  the  first  encounter  with 
the  enemy. 

..... 

The  indications  of  a  severe  winter,  mentioned 
in  the  early  part  of  our  narrative,  were  fully  con- 
firmed. The  roads  were  blocked  up  by  heavy 
falls  of  snow,  and,  in  the  metropolis,  thousandB 
were  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  ceseatioa 
of  traffic,  and  became  destitute  of  the  means  of 
subsistence.  The  Seine  was  frozen  over,  and,  as 
such  a  total  euspension  of  the  nueans  of  conuauni- 
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cation  could  not  Iiave  been  anticipated,   Paiis 
became  greatly  straitened  for  provisions. 

In  addition  to  these  calamities,  hundreds  of 
half-femished  volves  hovered  about  the  environs, 
and  entering  the  city  at  night  pounced  upon 
such  unfortunates  as  fell  in  their  way.  Military 
patroles  perambulated  the  outskirts,  to  watch  for 
and  destroy  these  ferocious  animals ;  and  many  of 
them  were  shot  as,  with  stealthy  pace,  they  were 
seeking  their  prey.  Their  carcases  were  carried 
to  the  diflfex*ent  quarters  of  the  city,  and  sus- 
pended in  conspicuous  places  by  the  hind  legs,  in 
order  to  induce  the  people  to  take  courage  by  the 
sight  of  these  proofs  of  the  yigilance  of  the  autho- 
rities. 

Still,  there  were  many  victims ;  for,  in  the  cir- 
cuit of  so  large  a  city,  it  was  impossible  to  prevent 
9ome  mishaps;  and  terror  and  distress  became 
daily  more  prevalent  and  afflicting. 

Many  who  had  been  bitten  by  wolves  were 
seized  with  that  dreadful  madness  called  lycan- 
thropy,  and  rushed  through  the  streets,  howling 
and  barking  like  wolves,  imitating  their  savage 
actiona  and  tr3dng  to  make  their  furious  way  into 
the  open  conntry. 

One  night — it  was  in  the  month  of  Tebruary, 
when  the  rigour  of  the  season  was  at  its  height — 
an  officer,  followed  by  sereral  soldiers,  was  going 
the  round  of  the  outposts,  to  see  that  the  sentinels 
were  on  the  alert.  It  was  Brunei.  In  vain  had 
he  sought  death  on  the  field  of  battle ;  he  had 
received  a  severe  sabre-wound,  and  had  been 
borne  off  the  field,  apparently  in  a  dying  state ; 
and  for  a  long  time  his  friends,  who  had  bestowed 
every  affectionate  care  on  him,  had  despaired  of 
his  life.  The  patient  prayed,  daily,  to  God  to 
take  him  to  himself:  but  he,  nevertheless,  re- 
covered. 

**  Since  I  must  live,''  said  he  at  last  to  his  com- 
panions, ''I  wiU  devote  the  remainder  of  my 
existence  to  the  pursuit  of  my  rival ;  and  should 
I  discover  him,  will  avenge  the  wrong  he  has 
done  me.  But  who  is  h.e?  A  golden  faulchion 
in  an  azure  field,  tcith  the  point  elevated  /  ^ot  one 
of  our  heralds  has  been  able  to  give  me  the  least 
idea  of  the  name  or  history  of  any  knight  or 
£unily  having  such  armorial  bearings  !" 

In  this  frame  of  mind,  and  in  this  uncertainty, 
he  had  arrived  in  Paris  only  two  days  previously 
to  the  night  on  which  he  was  going  the  round  of 
the  outposts  in  his  military  capacity. 

He  was  on  his  way  back  to  the  post  which  had 
been  confided  to  him,  when,  as  he  turned  the 
comer  of  an  obscure  street,  deep  groans  struck  on 
his  ear.  He  rushed  towards  the  spot  whence  the 
moaning  sounds  proceeded,  and  fortunate  it  was 
for  him  that  his  throat  was  protected  by  a  gor- 
gSrin,  or  neck-piece,  of  highly-tempered  sti^cl, 
for  an  enormous  wolf  sprang  upon  him  ere  he  had 
advanced  ten  paces  into  the  gloomy  street.  He 
heard  the  sharp  fangs  of  the  ferocious  animal, 
who  was  clinging  to  and  biting  at  him,  grating 
along  the  plates  of  steel  which  protected  his 
throat;  but,  pierced  to  the  heart  by  the  brigand's 
dagger,  the  gaunt  wolf  bowled  fearfully  and  fell 
dead  at  his  feet. 


This,  however,  was  not  the  only  horrible  object 
before  him. 

Lying  on  the  frozen  ground  was  the  apparently 
lifeless  body  of  a  female,  scantily  clothed.  One 
of  her  hands  had  been  devoured  by  the  wolf  whom 
Brunei  had  interrupted  in  its  fearful  repast,  and 
her  arm  had  been  so  lacerated  and  gnawed  that 
the  bone  was  laid  bare.  As  Brunei  was  bending 
over  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  dead  body  with 
horror  and  commiseration,  a  laboured  moan  an- 
nounced that  life  was  not  yet  extinct.  The  groans 
of  this  unfortunate  were  clearly  those  which 
caused  the  brave  officer  to  enter  the  lonely  street ; 
and  no  doubt  she  had  sunk  under  the  irresistible 
influence  of  that  lethargic  sleep  which  comes 
over  those  who  are  brought  to  the  point  of  death 
by  intense  cold  and  the  bodily  exhaustion  conse- 
quent upon  long  privation  of  needful  sustenance. 

The  gnawing  of  the  ravenous  wolf  had  there- 
fore only  produced  deep  groans  instead  of  the 
piercing  cries  which  would  have  proceeded  from  a 
person  in  a  natural  state  of  body  and  mind ;  and 
when  her  devourer  desisted  and  sprang  upon  the 
new  comer,  she  must  have  sunk  into  ^  deadly 
swoon. 

Brunei  raised  the  poor  creature  from  the  ground 
and  carried  her  to  his  quarters.  There  the  gallant 
warrior,  whose  heart,  though  it  was  so  cruelly 
lacerated  by  his  own  afflictions,  was  still  sus- 
ceptible of  the  most  benevolent  feelings  towards 
his  fellow  creatures,  bestowed  every  care  upon 
the  poor  woman,  ^e  wrapped  her  in  a  cloak, 
and  laid  her  before  a  moderate  fire  on  the  hearth. 
By  degrees  animation  returned,  and  he  contrived 
to  introduce  some  drops  of  warm  liquid  between 
her  clenched  teeth ;  this  revived  her  a  little,  but 
several  long  hours  elapsed  ere  she  recovered  her 
senses. 

As  soon  as  her  speech  returned  she  said  to  her 
deliverer,  whom  she  had  long  been  regarding  with 
eyes  overflowing  with  grateM  tears, 

"  May  God  repay  you  for  the  good  you  have 
done  to  me !  To  whom  am  I  indebted  for  the 
salvation  of  my  life  ?" 

When  he  informed  the  sufferer  that  he  was 
Brunei,  an  officer  of  the  corps  of  brigands,  she 
started  wildly,  and,  raising  herself  on  the  arm 
which  had  escaped  laceration,  she  contemplated 
firuners  countenance  with  trembling  anxiety. 
At  last  she  cried, 

*'  How  you  are  changed !  You  have  been  suf- 
fering— ^you  who  are  so  good,  and  by  whose 
generous  care  I  have  been  restored  to  life  !'' 

''Alas!"  replied  Brunei,  ''I  am  indeed  ac- 
quainted with  misfortune — ^the  world  is  a  blank 
for  me !  She  whom  I  devotedly  loved  has  betrayed 
me." 

"Are  you  quite  sure  that  slxo  has  betrayed 
you  ? — quite  sure  ?*'  inquired  the  unknown. 

Brunei  answered  by  relating  his  melancholy 
story.  As  he  proceeded  the  patient  became  more 
and  more  agitated,  and  interrupted  his  touching 
narrative  by  her  sobs  and  exclamations.  When 
the  warrior  was  describing  the  scene  in  the  barn 
she  cast  herself  at  his  feet,  clasped  his  knees,  and 
exclaimed  in  an  agonyi 
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"  Forgive  mo — forgive  mo,  in  the  name  of  God ! 

0  !  curse  me  not,  though  I  aw  an  accursed  thing." 
Brunei  thought  at  first  that  the  poor  woman  was 

in  a  state  of  delirium  occasioned  by  her  physical 
sufferings ;  but  her  long  black  hair  floating  over 
her  shoulders,  and,  above  all,  that  voice  to  which 
her  agitated  feelings  had  restored  all  its  force  and 
its  peculiar  accent,  brought  the  most  agonizing 
recollections  to  his  mind  with  fearful  intensity. 

'*  'Tis  the  sybil — the  Bohemian !"  he  cried  in 
a  voice  of  thunder,  recoiling  from  the  wretched 
woman  as  though  a  venomous  serpent  had  risen 
up  at  his  feet,  whilst  the  conscience-stricken 
creature  stretched  forth  her  arms — one  handless 
and  a  mere  bone  besmeared  with  blood — imploring 
pardon,  crying, 

"I  deceived  thee — she  was  innocent!  They 
gave  us  gold,  and  we  committed  a  hateful  crime!" 

"  But  the  young  Seigneur?" 

"  Ho  was  one  of  our  people." 

"  And  the  knot  of  ribbons  ?" 

"  It  was  stolen  from  her !  0 !  forgive  me — you 
have  saved  .my  life — do  not  now  abandon  me ! — 
do  not  curse  me!" 

But  Isabelle's  lover  heard  not  this  appeal.  He 
had  rushed  out  of  the  house,  and  did  not  cease 
running  untU  he  reached  Dame  Gadifer's  hostelry. 

Although  it  was  not  yet  daybreak,  the  door 
was  unfastened. 

He  entered  the  room  already  described;  and 
which  he  had  always  seen  so  neatly  arranged. 
All  was  in  confusion.  The  tables  and  benches 
were  overturned,  and  the  drinking  vessels  were 
scattered  over  the  floor. 

Seated  on  a  stool  near  the  hearth  was  a  woman 
with  her  face  concealed  between  her  hands. 
Hearing  some  one  enter,  she  raised  her  head,  and 
after  fixing  her  wild  eyes  for  a  few  seconds  on 
the  new-comer,  she  recognised  him  as  the  brigand 
officer  whom,  in  happier  days,  she  heid  presented 
to  her  guests  as  her  future  son-in-law. 

"Oh!  my  daughter, — ^my  daughter! — have 
you  brought  me  back  my  darling  child  ? " 

The  brave  soldier  approached  the  sorrowing 
mother,  and  having  restored  her  to  some  degree 
of  calm  by  his  sympathy  in  a  grief  in  which  he 
BO  jftilly  shared,  he  learnt  from  her  that,  after  his 
precipitate  departure,  Isabelle  had  given  her- 
self up  to  the  deepest  grief;  her  cheeks  lost  all 
their  bloom,  her  frame  1>ecame  attenuated,  and 
she  was  the  very  picture  of  despair. 

"  One  evening,"  said  poor  Dame  Gadifer,  "  she 
closely  interrogated  a  soldier  who  had  just  arrived 
frt>m  the  army,  concerning  you.  *  He  was  a  gal- 
lant officer,'  replied  the  soldier,  *  but  love  had 
turned  his  head ;  he  had  been  deceived  by  a  false 
little  wench,  and,  like  a  madman,  he  threw  him- 
self, sword  in  hand,  into  the  midst  of  a  body  of 
Armagnacs.  If  you  are  fond  of  brave  men,  pray 
for  him,  for  he  has  but  few  days  to  live.'  " 

"During  the  whole  of  that  evening  Isabelle 
did  not  shed  a  tear ;  but  she  continually  exclaimed, 
'  I  cannot  let  him  die  without  the  knowledge  that 

1  have  always  loved  him.  I  will  die  with  him.' 
The  next  day  she  disappeared  ?  Six  long  weeks 
have  worn  away  since,  but  my  weeping  eyes  have 


not  beheld  my  poor  child.  I  have  been  to  the 
banks  of  the  river  to  seek  her  beauteous  body, 
but  the  Seine  was  covered  over  with  thick  ice.  I 
have  inquired  of  those  wretched  beings  who  pos- 
sess the  miserable  faculty  of  descrying  a  dead 
body  at  a  distance,  in  order  to  despoil  it, — ^but 
they  had  not  seen  my  gentle  Isabelle.  I  have 
been  to  the  charnel-houses,  but  have  bclield  no- 
thing but  frightful  corpses,  disfigured  by  wounds 
inflicted  by  ttie  fangs  of  savage  beasts ; — nothing, 
nothing  have  I  discovered  of  my  Isabelle  !  " 

Brunei — the  hardy,  but  tender-hearted  soldier 
— mingled  his  tears  with  those  of  poor  Dame 
Gadifer : — then,  starting  up,  he  cried : 

"  I  will  find  her,— yes,  I  will  find  her ! " 

He  instantly  set  out  on  his  melancholy  search. 
Isabelle  had  been  seen  on  the  road  to  Compeigne. 
Brunei,  therefore,  bent  his  course  in  that  direc- 
tion ;  inquiring  of  all  whom  he  met,  and  creating 
universal  sympathy  by  the  earnestness  of  his 
search.  Near  Senlis  he  learnt  that,  deceived  by 
the  report  which  had  been  spread  of  his  death, 
she  had  retraced  her  steps,  declaring  that  she 
would  not  survive  him. 

Thenceforth,  he  lost  all  traces  of  his  betrothed, 
and  returned  to  Paris  in  despair. 

One  Sunday,  as  he  was  wandering  about  the 
metropolis,  in  a  most  afflicting  state  of  mind,  he 
was  drawn  along  by  the  current  of  a  great  crowd, 
towards  the^aruw,  or  space  before  the  Cathedral 
of  N"otre  Dame. 

A  grand  ceremony  was  about  to  be  performed 
on  that  spot, — one  of  those  ceremonies  to  which, 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  populace, — and  eke 
many  who  would  feel  offended  at  being  classed 
with  the  populace,  though  their  tastes  are,  in 
some  respects,  not  a  whit  more  refined  than  those 
of  their  humbler  neighbours — eagerly  flock. 

Two  women  were  to  be  harangued  and  exhorted 
by  a  priest,  and  afterwards  burnt  at  the  stake. 
The  elder  was  named  La  ?<§ronnc,  and  was  a 
native  of  Lower  Britanny ;  she  had  publicly  pro- 
claimed that  Joan  of  Arc,  the  Maid  of  Orleans, 
who  was  combating  for  Charles  VII.,  King  of 
France,  was  a  good  person;  that  what  she  was 
doing  was  well  done,  and  according  to  God's 
will ;  and  that  the  cause  of  tlie  Armagnacs  was 
a  just  cause. 

It  is  related  in  an  old  chronicle  that  La  P<5ronne 
declared  that  "God  himself  had  told  her  this; 
that  he  often  appeared  to  her  in  human  form,  and 
spoke  to  her  as  one  friend  does  to  another ;  and 
that  the  last  time  she  had  seen  him  he  was 
clothed  in  a  white  robe,  with  a  red  tunic  over 

it." 

As  to  the  other  woman,  it  was  not  known 
whence. she  came,  or  who  she  was.  She  confined 
herself  to  declaring  that  what  La  Peronno  had  said 
was  true,  and  that  she  wished  to  die.  As  she 
declined  to  divulge  her  name,  the  people  called 
her  La  P^ronelle,.  a  word  by  which  thenceforward 
a  woman  of  doubtful  character  was  frequently 
designated. 

The  moment  Bruners  eye  fell  upon  her  ho 
recognised  his  Isabelle,  although  her  interesting 
countenance  had  become  so  changed  by  grief  and 
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suffering  that  her  own  mother  would  scarcely 
have  known  her  darling  child.  In  an  instant 
the  hrave  brigand  had  forced  his  way  through  the 
crowd,  overthrowing  all  who  impeded  his  course. 
He  clasped  Isahelle  in  his  arms ;  kissed  her  pale 
forehead  over  and  over  again,  and  was  about  to 
bear  her  away,  when  the  archers  of  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Tribunal  advanced  to  arrest  his  progress. 

**  You  accept  me  for  your  champion  ? "  said  the 
brigand  officer  to  Isahelle,  regarding  her  with  the 
tenderest  affection. 

"  Yes, — ^for  I  love  you  ! "  replied  the  now 
happy  girl.  "I  no  longer  wish  to  die, — La 
P^ronne  has  not  spoken  the  truth !  " 

Brunei  drew  the  gauntlet  off  his  left  hand, 
saying  in  a  loud  voice, 

"I  cast  this  gage  of  combat  at  whomsoever 
declares  that  she  is  guilty." 

And  he  threw  the  gauntlet  with  such  force  at  the 
head  of  the  nearest  archer  that  he  staggered  and 
fell  senseless  into  the  arms  of  those  behind  him. 
The  people  signified  their  delight  at  this  feat, 
by  shouting  and  clapping  of  hands;  but  the 
archers  were  still  advancing,  when  several  of 
Bruners  soldiers — ^brigands,  who  happened  to  be 
among  the  crowd,  ranged  themselves  by  his 
side,  and  drew  their  swords. 

"  I  claim  the  judgment  of  God,"  cried  Brunei. 
"  I  have  thrown  down  the  gage  of  combat, — 
who  has  the  courage  to  pick  it  up  ?" 

A  man  of  lofty  stature,  who,  as  well  as  Brunei, 
wore  the  cross  of  Burgundy,  stepped  forth;  it 
was  Tamaud. 

"I  will  take  up  the  gage,"  he  cried,  making 
a  sign  to  an  Esquire  who  attended  him.  The 
'Squire  lifted  the  gauntlet  from  the  ground  with 
the  point  of  his  sword,  and  presented  it  to  his 
Chief,  who,  after  regarding  it  contemptuously, 
returned  it  to  his  Squire. 

"Where  shall  wo  go  ?"  said  Brunei. 

A  Herald  who  was  present,  replied : — 

"  To  the  Kegcnt,  for  you  cannot  be  ignorant, 
gentlemen,  of  the  ordinance  of  1409,  issued  by 
the  late  King,  which  runs  thus  : — 

'* '  Xone  shall  be  permitted  to  make  wager  of 
battle,  or  deed  of  arms,  unless  there  has  been  a 
gage,  or  pledge,  adjudged  by  the  King,  or  the 
Court  of  Parliament.' " 

"The  duel  for  to-morrow!"  shouted  several 
voices  from  among  the  crowd,  "  we  want  to  see 
La  Pdronne  burnt,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  lose 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  a  mortal  combat  also  !" 

The  brigands  who  had  rallied  round  their  chief, 
protected  Isahelle,  and  carried  her  off;  whilst  on 
the  other  hand,  La  Peronne — who  would  not 
retract  her  declarations — was  led  to  the  stake,  on 
the  parvia  Notre  Dame^  and  there  burnt  alive ; 
enduring  that  frightftll  death  with  all  the  fortitude 
of  a  martyr. 

The  liegent  was,  at  first,  highly  incensed  at 
the  daring  conduct  of  the  officer  of  brigands,  and 
expressed  his  extreme  displeasure  at  hearing  him 
call  Tarnaud,  even  in  his  presence,  an  impostor, 
and  a  suborner  of  a  sorceress;  but  wlicu,  in 
justification  both  of  IsabeUe  and  of  his  own  con- 


duct, he  called  the  Bohemian — the  gipsy-woman — 
as  a  witness,  who  revealed  the  infamous  plot  to 
estrange  Brunei  from  his  betrothed,  the  Eegent 
began  to  change  his  opinion. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Tamaud  protested  that 
the  gipsy  and  Brunei  were  telling  infamous  false- 
hoods; he  could  not  produce  any  proofs  of  his 
assertions,  and  the  Eegent  considered  the  cir- 
cumstances to  be  of  sufficient  gravity  to  authorise 
the  trial,  by  single  combat;  declaring  that  if 
IsabeUe' s  champion  should  prove  the  conqueror, 
she  should  be  proclaimed  to  be  innocent. 

"Messir  Hector  de  la  Savreuse,"  he  added, 
"we  appoint  you  judge  of  the  field.  Give  di- 
rections that  the  lists  be  prepared  by  to-morrow, 
at  the  back  of  the  walls  of  St.  Q-ermain-des-Pr^B. 
Farewell,  gentlemen,  until  to-morrow  at  noon; 
the  arms  shall  be  the  lance,  the  battle-axe,  and 
the  poniard." 

Brunei  and  Tamaud  then  departed. 

On  the  following  morning,  each  of  the  com- 
batants, armed  and  accoutred  as  became  the 
occasion,  attended  mass  and  took  the  sacrament. 
Each  swore  upon  the  Eucharist  that  he  had 
spoken  the  trath ;  that  he  did  not  bear  about  his 
person  either  charm  or  amulet ;  and  that  his  arms 
— ^which  were  inspected  by  the  judge  of  the 
field — were  not  enchanted ;  after  which,  the 
godfathers  whom  they  had  chosen,  exhorted  them 
to  do  their  duty,  and  to  preserve  their  honour. 

Long  before  the  hour  appointed  for  the  contest, 
the  people  flocked  in  crowds  round  the  lists.  The 
good  wishes  of  the  men  were  divided  between 
the  two  combatants ;  but  there  was  not  one 
woman,  nor  one  young  girl,  who  did  not  pray 
for  Isahelle' s  lover. 

At  last  the  critical  moment  arrived.  The  cham- 
pions made  their  appearance,  and  their  bearing 
showed  that  they  were  resolved  to  combat  unto 
the  death. 

By  order  of  the  judge,  the  Herald  cried  : — 

"  Let  each  man  do  his  duty." 

And  the  barriers  having  been  raised,  the  two 
mortal  enemies  rode  furiously  at  each  other. 

Their  lances  were  broken  by  the  shock,  but 
neither  party  was  injured.  Then  succeeded  a 
fierce  encounter  with  battle-axes,  and  finally  the 
combatants  dismounted,  by  mutual  consent. 

It  was  a  desperate  fight ;  some  fearful  blows 
were  exchanged,  but  at  last,  Brunei  having  struck 
his  antagonist  on  the  vizor  with  tremendous  force, 
he  bowed  his  head,  and  a  second  furious  blow 
from  Brunei's  battle-axe,  fcUed  Tamaud  to  the 
ground. 

The  victor  then  placed  his  foot  on  the  fallen 
man's  breast,  and  holding  his  poniard  to  his 
throat,  summoned  him  to  confess  his  crime. 
Tarnaud  replied  only  with  coarse  abuse,  upon 
which  Brunei  dispatched  him  by  a  thrust  of  his 
dagger. 

Eight  days  afterwards  the  marriage  of  the 
successful  champion,  the  Chief  of  the  Brigands, 
Brunei,  with  IsabeUe — who  had  recovered  her 
blooming  looks  and  her  lively  spirits — ^was  cele- 
brated in  the  Church  of  St.  Jacques-la-Bouch(Srie, 
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I  TOOK  Iny  ticket  tho  other  day,  at  a  crowded 
station  in  the  far  north  of  England,  and  con- 
gratulated myself  upon  the  little  time  my  journey 
to  London  would  cost  me,  when  compared  with 
what  it  would  have  cost  my  great-grandfather. 

I  had  no  sooner  started  than  my  mind  revertod 
to  a  conyersation  in  which  I  had  that  same  morn- 
ing heen  engaged  with  a  couple  of  friends.  In 
the  familiarity  of  social  chat,  one  gentleman  had 
asked  the  other,  "  Do  you  know  the  Rev.  Timothy 
T ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,"  was  the  feply,  "  I  very  frequently 
hear  him  preach.  He  is  an  exceedingly  ahle 
and  clear  expositor  of  Scripture,  and,  as  a  public 
speaker,  as  far  as  my  acquaintance  extends,  he 
is  surpassed  by  only  a  very  few.  But — "  it  was 
added,  after  a  deep  sigh,  "I  much  fear  he  is  not 
truly  JSvangelical." 

"  Evangelical  !'*  I  said,  "  what  is  that  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  suppose  tho  word  is  synonymous  with 
the  word  orthodox." 

*'And  pray  what  does  that  word  mean?"  I 
asked. 

"  Everybody  knows  that  the  word  Evangelical 
implies  accordance  with  the  teachings  of  the  New 
Testament." 

"  But,  then,  it  is  admitted  that  Mr.  T is 

an  able  and  clear  expositor  of  the  New  Testament ; 
he  would  therefore  be  entitled  to  the  distinction 
*  Scriptural.' " 

"  Not  at  all !"  it  was  still  contended,  "  For  I 
have  heard  that  he  disbelieves  the  doctrine  of 
the  eternity  of  future  punishments." 

"Perhaps  so,"  I  replied,  "yet  I  imagine,  he 
pleads  a  scriptural  justification  of  his  opinion, 
on  that  point." 

"  That  may  be,  yet  his  opinion  is  heterodox, 
notwithstanding." 
■  "  Then  what  is  the  standard  of  orthodoxy  ?" 

"  I  suppose  the  opinion  of  the  majority  is  con- 
sidered the  orthodox  opinion." 

"The  majority  of  what  community?  of  the 
whole  church,  or  of  some  particular  sect  ?" 

"  That  does  not  signify  at  all." 

"  I  think  it  signifies  very  materially.  For  if 
his  particular  sect  be  in  a  great  minority  of  the 
whole  church,  his  heresy  to  its  doctrines  may 
make  him  orthodox  with  the  whole  church. 
It  is  but  a  questionable  honour  to  be  orthodox 
with  an  heretical  sect,  you  would  feel,  I  suppose. 
"Well,  then,  you  say  he  is  heterodox  because  he 
disbelieves  the  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  future 
punishment.  Now,  if  he  is  heterodox  on  this 
point,  it  is  not  to  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of 
the  whole  church ;  for,  tor  anything  I  know  to  the 
contrary,  he  may  be  one  with  the  Catholics,  who 
are  the  decided  majority,  and  who  have  a  doctrine 
of  purgatory." 


"  Then  you  would  bring  Evangelical  truth  to 
a  mere  matter  of  personal  opinion  ?" 

"  No,  I  would  not  bring  it  to  that,  I  would 
only  show  you  that  it  comes  to  that," 

"  But  I  still  regard  tho  word  with  reverence, 
for  it  implies  what  I  believe  to  be  true." 

"  Just  so,  what  you  believe  to  be  tnie.  But 
the  gentleman  whose  orthodoxy  you  suspect,  sees 
the  same  significance  in  the  word,  though  to  him 
it  represents  a  very  different  class  of  doctrines. 
That  is  just  what  I  say.  The  word  Evangelical 
means  simply,  according  to  the  EvangeKsts,  in 
my  opinion^  and  of  course  every  man  believes 
that  his  interpretation  of  the  Evangelists  con- 
stitutes the  pure  Gospel ;  so  that  the  Calvinist 
is  really  as  Evangelical  as  the  Arminian;  and 
the  Pope  of  Rome  justifies  himself  to  himself,  as 
satisfactorily  as  the  President  of  the  Wesleyaa 
Conference,  or  the  Chairman  of  the  Congregational 
Union.  When  a  man  says,  '  I  am  rigidly  Evan- 
gelical,' he  simply  means  that  he  thinks  just  in 
the  way  that  he  thinks  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke, 
and  John  thought ;  but  then,  every  man  thinks 
this,  who  makes  any  profession  of  Bible  Christi- 
anity at  all." 

"  Well,  all  you  say  may  bo  quite  true,  and  yet 
the  word  may  have  a  conventional  sanctity." 

"That  I  admit.  But  in  matters  of  opinion, 
even  as  in  matters  of  taste,  conventionalisms, 
however  sacred  to  the  superstitious,  can  have  no 
authority  over  tho  faithiul.  The  true  man  re- 
veres that  which  is  true,  not  that  which  is 
fashionable," 

"  Then  it  must  be  confessed  that  true  men  are 
peculiarly  scarce.  For  dress  and  creeds  are  for 
the  most  part  adopted  on  a  similar  principle." 

"  A  melancholy  fact  that,  which  should  elicit 
lamentation,  not  apologetic  sophistry.  In  matters 
of  dress  it  may  become  of  sanitary  importance, 
even  in  such  trifling  matters  as  hats  and  bonnets, 
the  fashions  of  which  just  now  are  alike  prepos- 
terous and  prejudicial.  But  in  matters  of  faith, 
how  much  more  momentous  is  it  1" 

"  I  believe  you  are  quite  right,  friend." 

This  conversation,  I  say,  came  to  my  recollec- 
tion as  I  sat  snugly  in  tho  corner  of  the  carriage. 
And  the  shrewd  words  of  Peter  Pindar  struck  mo 
as  bearing  appropriately  on  the  subject.  He  says 
in  one  of  his  lyric  odes  to  the  Royal  Academicians : 

Garry  your  eyes  "with  you  where'er  you  go — 
For  not  to  trust  to  them,  is  to  abuse  'em, 

As  nature  gave  them  t'ye,  you  ought  to  know 

The  wise  old  lady  meant  that  you  should  use  *em ; 

And  yet  what  thousands,  to  oUr  great  surprise, 

Of  pictures  judge  with  other  people's  eyes ! 

So  it  is ;  we  submit  voluntarily  to  the  slavei^ 
of  public  opinion,  falsely  called  "respectability. ' 
When  an  author,  for  instance,  has  gained  a  wide 
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and  solid  rieputation,  thotigii  he  should  trade 
upon  it,  and  publish  careless  trash,  the  elect 
critics  3vould  feel  it  to  be  superfluous,  the  crowd 
fear  it  to  be  presumptuous  to  expose  him,  and  the 
young  ladies  would  declare  it  to  be  "  a  love  of  a 
book  !*'  however  poor  a  book  of  love  it  might  be. 
Let  a  Bubens  paint  a  daub,  aud  only  put  his 
name  at  the  bottom  of  the  picture,  and  there  are 
thousands  of  rich  people  with  poor  souls  who 
would  fall  into  ecstacies  as  they  beheld  the  work, 
having  by  accident  learned  that  the  artist  was  a 
very  wonderful  man.  People  who  have  not  the 
power  of  appreciating  art,  worship  its  popularity ; 
and  the  favourite  artist,  because  he  ta  the  fa- 
vourite, becomes  their  idol. 

And  as  it  is  witli  art,  so  is  it  with  faith.  The 
facidty  by  which  we  judge  of  beauty  is  not  more 
neglected,  nor  more  abused,  than  the  faculty  by 
which  we  judge  of  truth.  The  authority  of 
fashion  is  as  supreme  in  Church- world  as  in  the 
worldly  world ;  and  if  thousands  judge  of  pictures 
by  the  eyes  of  others,  there  are  tens  of  thousands 
who  judge  of  creeds  by  the  reason  of  others. 
They  seek  not  to  know  what  is  divine  ;  they  are 
content  only  to  profess  what  is  orthodox.  I 
have  heard  of  a  man  who  had  travelled  over  the 
world,  and  changed  his  religion  as  he  changed 
the  country ;  and  he  would  defend  himself  from 
inconsistency  by  saying  that  he  was  systematically 
and  conscientiously  orthodox.  And,  according  to 
modem  standards,  he  was  consistent.  There  are 
many  who  could  traverse  the  globe,  and  change 
their  creed  a  thousand  times,  and  yet  never  modify 
a  single  personal  conviction.  In  Turkey,  they 
would  be  Mohammedans ;  in  Russia,  they  would 
shout  "  Bravo  "  to  the  Emperor  who,  with  such 
heavenly  valoul',  made  war  upon  the  infidels  in 
defence  of  the  "orthodox"  faith ;  at  Rome,  they 
would  do  as  Rome  does,  and  worship  the  winking 
statue  of  the  Yirgin ;  and  in  England  they  would 
go  in  breathless  haste  to  Exeter  Hall,  and  shout 
'*  No  Popery  "  till  they  were  hoarse.  To  aU  such 
let  Peter's  caution  be  commended  : — 

Be  not  imposed  upon  by  fashion's  roar — 
Fashion  too  often  makes  a  monstrous  noise, 

Bids  us,  a  fickle  jade,  like  fools  adore 
The  poorest  trashy  the  meanest  toys. 

And  as  a  gang  of  thieves  a  bustle  make 
With  greater  ease  your  purse  to  talvc, 

So  fashion  frequently,  her  point  to  gain, 
Sets  up  a  howl  enough  to  stun  a  stone, 

And  fairly  picks  the  pockets  of  your  hraiu — 
That  is,  if  any  brain  you  chance  to  own. 

And,  snugly  lolling  in  the  comer  of  the  car- 
riage, I  remembered  that  everybody  was  guilty, 
more  or  less,  of  the  evil  of  bigotry,  which  is  in 
religious  what  pride  ife  in  social  matters.  I  never 
yet  knew  a  beggar  who  did  not  despise  a  lower 
order  of  beggars  than  that  to  which  he  belonged. 
Class  distinctions  are  as  bitter  among  the  unfor- 
tunate "  nymphs  of  the  pave,'*  as  any  other  cir- 
cles of  mankind.  The  people  in  the  "  boxes " 
look  down  with  contempt  upon  the  people  in  the 
*'  pit ;  "  and  the  people  in  the  '*  pit,*'  with  all  the 
gratitude  of  coijceit,  congratulate  themselves  that 


Providence  has  kept  them  out  of  the  ''  gallery." 
How  low  is  the  baronet  to  the  duke  ;  the  esquire 
to  the  baronet ;  the  tradesman  to  the  esquire  ; 
the  labouring  man  to  the  tradesman ;  the  pauper 
to  the  labouring  man  !  Thus  it  come  to  pass  that 
in  the  social  w^orld  everybody  is  the  victim  of  the 
scorn  of  those  above ;  and  compensates  hiraselt 
by  scorning  those  below.  The  greater  look  down 
upon  the  less ;  and  the  less  look  down  upon  tlic 
least.  And  the  pride  in  each  case  has  sonio 
element  of  resentment  in  it.  If  there  is  "  the 
love  of  love  "  in  the  world,  there  is  in  as  great 
abundance  the  "  hate  of  hate,"  and  the  "  scorn 
of  scorn."  Pride  inspires  contempt,  but  the 
despised  object  is  proud  too,  and,  therefore, 
the  contempt  is  despised  with  a  pomp  which 
shows  how  bitterly  it  was  appreciated.  "I'm 
as  good  as  you,"  says  the  tradesman  to  the 
professional  gentleman;  he  straightway  turns 
and  sneers  at  the  passing  mechanic,  who  answers 
him  with  his  own  words,  "I'm  as  good  as 
you." 

Poor  human  nature !  And  did  you  ever  know 
a  sect,  or  a  sectarian,  who  did  not  resent  the  ex- 
clusiveness  of  other  sects,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
who,  on  the  other,  did  not  superciliously  condemn 
as  heretical  those  who  maintained  different 
opinions  ?  The  Roman  church  call  s  itself  *  *  Catho  - 
lie ;"  and  the  Protestant  first  denounces  it  for  its 
intolerance,  and  then  damns  it  for  its  errors. 
The  "  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  "  professes  to 
be  free  from  the  intolerance  of  all  religions,  and 
from  the  heresies  of  all;  but,  naturally  enough, 
in  proportion  to  the  austerity  with  which  it  con- 
serves doctrine  and  discipline,  will  be  the  par- 
tiality of  its  administration,  the  imperfection  of 
its  freedom.  If  it  rigidly  prescribe  the  "  apos- 
tolic," it  must  fail  in  the  development  of  the 
"  Catholic." 

As  I  travelled  along,  meditating  thus,  and 
making  occasional  notes  of  my  refljections,  I  was 
suddenly  aroused  by  the  sharpness  of  an  alterca- 
tion that  appeared  to  be  going  on  between  a  lady 
and  a  gentleman  who  were  seated  opposite  to  each 
other,  at  the  other  end  of  the  carriage.  The  lady 
was  stout,  florid,  and  tall.  Her  features  were 
very  large,  and  there  was  an  ostentation  in  the 
arrangement  of  her  dress,  a  sort  of  swelling  ma- 
jesty in  her  entire  demeanour,  which  proclaimed 
the  affectation  of  aristocratic  dignity;  and  her 
tongue  was  active  in  proportion  to  the  greatness 
of  her  figure,  and  the  pomp  of  her  pretensions. 
The  gentleman,  on  the  contrary,  was  peculiarly 
meek  in  aspect — ^little,  pale-faced,  precise,  neat, 
and  of  quite  professional  urbanity.  How  the 
controversy  between  these  ill-assorted  people  had 
arisen  I  knew  not ;  but  my  attention  was  arrested 
by  some  such  words  as  these,  from  the  lady  : — 

No !  I  never  have  anything  to  do  with  them, 
they  are  so  abominably  vulgar.  There  is  not  a 
respectable  family  in  the  entire  community ;  there 
is  not  a  young  lady  amongst  them  with  whom  I 
could  think  of  permitting  mp  daughters  to  asso- 
ciate for  a  single  moment ! 

Oent.  I  say  nothing  of  the  people,  madam,  I 
speak  only  of  their  principles. 
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Ladi/,  Their  principles  are  as  vulgar  as  they 
arc  ;  our  minister  says  they  are  quite  dangerous. 

G.  Permit  me  to  ask,  madam,  whether  you  are 
always  guided  hy  your  minister  in  such  matters  ? 

Z.  Our  clergyman  is  a  most  respectable  man, 
sir.  lie  was  educated  most  liberally ;  his  family 
connexions  are  very  high,  and  I  could  never 
think  of  insulting  him  by  questioning  either  the 
honesty  or  the  intelligence  of  his  assertions. 

G.  AVell,  ma'am,  you  will  allow  me  to  assure 
you  that  I  have  examined  this  matter  myself, 
with  great  patience  and  care ;  and  I  have  been 
compelled  to  regard  the  movement  with  great 
confidence  and  respect.  I  think  your  clergyman 
is  mistaken  when  he  describes  these  principles  as 
dangerous. 

Z.  Of  course,  sir,  you  regard  your  opinions  as 
true,  and  think  everybody  who  diflfers  from  you 
is  wrong. 

G,  Of  course,  ma'am ! 

Z.  Dear  mo,  what  an  unamiable  and  intolerant 
spirit ! 

G,  Pardon  my  rudeness,  madam.  You  have 
bitterly  condemned  what  you  confess  you  have 
never  examined.  I  simply  profess  my  faith  in 
doctrines  that  I  have  cautiously  and  faithfully 
investigated.  Yet  you  charge  me  with  intolerance ! 

Z.  Of  all  things,  bigotry  is  the  most  vulgar 
and  repulsive. 

G.  I  quite  agree  with  you,  madam.  But  I 
regard  that  as  bigotry  which  inspires  a  man  to 
denounce  people  with  whom  he  has  never  asso- 
ciated, and  doctrines  into  the  truth  of  which  he 
has  never  inquired.  The  faithful  profession  of 
personal  opinions,  on  the  contrary,  is  quite  com- 
patible with  the  utmost  liberality  of  feeling. 

The  lady  looked  very  much  offended;  and, 
kindly  to  relieve  her,  I  ventured  to  observe : — 

"The  two  things  specified  are  compatible  in 
the  abstract,  sir ;  but  you  will  admit  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  combine  them." 

G,  It  is  difficult,  sir,  I  confess ;  but  it  is  no 
less  a  duty. 

Self,  Our  personal  opinions  are  so  far  a  part  of 
our  common  experience,  I  might  almost  say  of  our 
consciousness,  that  we  naturally  feel  ourselves 
identified  with  them ;  when  they  arc  attacked  wc 
feel  that  their  assailant  is,  in  some  sense,  a  per- 
sonal enemy ;  and,  by  native  and  beautiful  self- 
respect,  we  enter  with  enthusiasm  into  the  defence 
of  them. 

G,  You  are  quite  right,  sir;  though  I  think 
it  is  quite  incorrect  to  regard  opinions  as  property, 
and  opposition  to  them  as  equivalent  to  an 
attempt  to  injure  or  destroy  that  which  by  right 
belongs  to  us. 

S,  And  yet  opinion  is  a  right ;  and  to  dispute 
the  truth  of  the  opinion,  is  much  like  disputing 
the  right  of  holding  it. 

G,  That  is  precisely  the  mistake  which  men 
make.  Why  should  differences  of  opinion  occasion 
any  more  unhappiness  in  the  world  than  do  dif- 
ferences of  taste  r  I  find  people  generally  are  very 
fond  of  fish ;  now  T  can  never  eat  it.  Yet  nobody 
reproaches  me  with  stupidity  or  ungodliness  for 
not  liking  fish. 


S.  In  this  illustration  of  differences  of  taste,  I 
happen  to  belong  to  the  same  sect  as  yourself.  I 
never  eat  fish.  From  a  whale  to  a  gudgeon,  they 
are  all  equally  offensive.  I  would  rather  be 
swallowed  by  the  former  than  swallow  the  latter, 
any  day.  Like  Jonah,  I  might  return  to  my  native 
country  in  the  one  case ;  in  the  other,  the  effect 
would  be  certainly  fatal.  But  I  find  this  pecu- 
liarity exposes  me  to  considerable  annoyance. 
Everybody  is  astonished  that  I  cannot  eat  fish ; 
and  the  earnest  lady  at  the  head  of  the  table 
presses  me  above  all  things  to  try  some  salmon ; 
salmon  is  so  very  nice;  besides,  fish  is  the  luxury 
of  the  respectable ! 

G.  Yes!  there  is  a  trifling  nuisance  arising 
from  these  astonishments  and  persuasions.  But 
there  is  no  positive  censure,  as  is  too  often  the 
case  where  d&ferences  of  opinion  have  obtained. 

S,  There  is  not;  but  on  the  principle  by  which 
the  positive  censure  is  vindicated  in  the  one  case, 
it  seems  to  me  to  bo  equally  applicable  in  the 
other. 

G.  What  is  that  principle  ? 

8.  It  is  thus  argued :  There  can  bo  but  one 
truth.  Consequently,  where  one  says  **  No " 
and  the  other  *'  Yes,"  one  must  be  absolutely  and 
fatally  wrong.  Now  God  has  revealed  the  one 
truth,  and  given  to  all  men  the  same  faculties  for 
its  recognition  and  appropriation.  Obviously, 
therefore,  if  one  man  does  not  recognise  and  ap- 
propriate it  as  do  others,  he  has  perverted,  abused, 
or  neglected  his  faculties,  and  has  thereby  ren- 
dered himself  a  censurable,  criminal  man. 

G,  And  how  would  you  apply  this  principle  to 
the  question  of  taste  ? 

8.  Easily,  thus.  A  thing  cannot  be  both  nasty 
and  nice  at  the  same  time.  Yet  the  great  mass 
of  people  are  fond  of  fish.  You,  however,  declare 
it  to  be  nasty ;  whereupon  the  great  mass  rise  up 
and  charge  you  with  having  corrupted  that  palate 
which  God  gave  you  as  an  instrument  for  the 
recognition  and  appropriation  of  what  is  nice  and 
useful  among  the  creatures  of  his  providence  ! 

G,  1  do  not  see  that  the  cases  are  exactly 
parallel.  Eor  instance,  the  appetites  of  the  body 
are  controlled  by  certain  fixed  physical  laws; 
whereas  the  operations  of  the  mind  are  directly 
under  the  control  of  the  individual's  own  will. 
Again,  appetites  are  directly  liable  to  hereditary 
depravation;  the  mental  powers  not  so.  More- 
over, differences  of  taste  are,  in  the  general  and 
ultimate  issue,  exceedingly  convenient;  and  it 
is  not  so  plain  that  differences  of  opinion  have 
this  advantage. 

8,  Excuse  my  persistency,  Sir ;  but  I  cannot 
withhold  the  remark  that  the  argument,  in  every 
point,  turns  strongly  against  you.  Appetites — or 
if  you  please,  physical  laws,  are  really  under  the 
control  of  will ;  whilst  the  operations  of  reason 
are  really  controlled  by  fixed  constitutional  laws. 
I  cannot  tell  whether  a  thing  is  nice  until  I  have 
tasted  it ;  but  I  can  please  myself  about  tasting 
it.  I  cannot,  on  the  other  hand,  dispute  the  con- 
clusion of  a  sound  syllogism,  however  anxious  I 
may  bo  to  do  so.  So  that,  in  both  cases  alike,  we 
have  to  reconcile  the  dominion  of  will  with  the 
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supremacy  of  law.  Then,  I  am  disposed  to  con- 
tend that  prejudices  are  as  hereditary  as  appetites. 
My  father  is  very  fond  of  fish;  but  he  is  very 
Catholic  in  spirit.  Certainly,  the  strength  of  intel- 
lect is  affected  by  a  thousand  hereditary  influences. 
Whilst,  as  to  convenience,  in  the  one  case,  it  is 
scarcely  more  than  a  convenience  ;  but  in  the 
other  it  is  an  absolute  necessity.  Truth  may  be 
one,  but  it  is  infinite.  Eeason,  however,  is 
finite.  Truth  has  a  thousand  different  sides,  and 
shades ;  but  man  can  only  look  on  one  at  a  time. 
How  beautiful  it  is  that  the  whole  race  can  look 
at  different  sides  of  truth !  controversy  is  but  a 
comparison  of  the  results  of  these  diverse  glimpses. 
If  the  controversy  were  friendly,  it  would  be 
vastly  more  beneficial  than  it  is.  Eut  to  make 
it  friendly  we  must  all  be  impressed  with  the 
infinitude  of  the  theme.  Then,  instead  of  dis- 
cussion being  a  ferocious  confiict  for  sectarian  or 
personal  mastery,  it  will  be  a  sweet  co-operation 
for  human  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  glory. 

G,  True,  sir ;  I  find  you  have  taken  my  argu- 
ment out  of  my  own  mouth,  and  I  most  willingly 
endorse  the  conclusion  to  which  you  have  con- 
ducted it. 

We  were  now  approaching  one  of  the  principal 
intermediate  stations,  and  the  lady  descended 
from  the  carriage.  We  were  soon  off  again,  our 
company  augmented  by  two  respectably  dressed 
gentlemen,  who  had  no  sooner  settled  themselves 
than  they  commenced  an  animated  debate.  One 
was  evidently  a  Protestant  Dissenter ;  the  other 
was  as  obviously  a  red-hot  Roman  Catholic.  The 
debate  arose,  by  the  Protestant  having  made  some 
allusion  to  the  parliamentary  report  of  the  day  on 
the  Conventual  Establishments  BUI.  The  Catholic, 
with  no  great  gentleness,  denounced  the  whole 
policy  of  Protestant  statesmanship  as  dictated  by 
envy,  by  sectarian  animosity,  and  by  the  worst 
and  lowest  passions  of  the  human  heart.  This 
sort  of  thing  is  so  common  that  I  need  not  trouble 
my  readers  with  any  report  of  the  debate.  As  it 
turned  out,  however,  the  matter  afforded  me  a 
little  hazardous  amusement.  The  Protestant, 
perceiving  that  I  was  paying  attention  to  the 
conversation,  appealed  to  me  on  the  question  in 
dispute.  I  begged  to  bo  excused.  The  Catholic 
thereupon  joined  in  the  invitation.  Still  I  re- 
spectfully declined.  I  was  pressed.  At  last  I 
said : — 

"Here  is  my  friend,  far  more  competent  to 
give  an  opinion  than  myself;  appeal  to  him." 

They  did  so,  and  I  was  astonished  to  hear  him 
promptly  respond  in  the  following  manner : — 

"  Gentlemen,  I  am  sorry  to  interfere  between 
you,  but  being  solicited  thus  earnestly  I  cannot 
refuse.  Having  travelled  much  in  the  East,  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  workings 
of  other  religions  than  that  professed  by  either  of 
you.     I  am  a  Mohammedan.'* 

"A  Mohammedan!"   exclaimed  the   Catholic. 


"You  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  you  are  a  Mo- 
hammedan by  conviction?"  incredulously  inquired 
the  Protestant." — "What  I  have  said,  I  have 
said ;  there  is  one  God  and  Mahomet  is  his  pro- 
phet," was  his  simple  reply. 

Here  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  suddenly 
forgot  their  mutual  differences  and  united  in  a 
storm  of  half-suspecting  and  half-angry  abuse, 
which  the  gentleman  sustained  with  most  exem- 
plary patience.  He  defended  the  Koran  with 
great  acumen  and  zeal;  he  vindicated  the  social 
peculiarities  of  the  sect  to  which  he  assumed  to 
belong ;  he  ingeniously  accounted  for  the  decrepi- 
tude, tyrannies,  martial  ardour,  and  national 
vanity  of  the  race ;  and  even  applied  his  know- 
ledge to  all  the  difficulties  of  the  absorbing  "  East- 
em  question,"  pleading  the  claims  of  Turkey 
against  the  pretences  of  Eussia,  based  upon  the 
persecutions  of  the  Greeks.  The  quarrellers  were 
fairly  imposed  upon.  A  rough  long  beard  alone 
was  wanted  to  establish  the  delusion. 

At  length  seeing  a  reconciliation  was  fairly 
wrought  between  the  parties  who  had  so  recently 
been  engaged  in  fierce  contention,  the  stranger 
dropped  the  mask,  and  addressed  them  with  great 
solemnity  in  the  following  strain : — 

"  Gentlemen,  I  beg  to  assure  you  that  you 
have  been  imposed  upon.  By  a  subterfuge,  the 
innocence  of  which  you  will,  I  hope,  acknowledge, 
I  have  enabled  you  to  perceive  the  frailty  of  our 
common  human  nature.  I  have  found  to  my 
sorrow,  what  I  have  very  often  found,  that  the 
profession  of  a  common  Christianity  is  not  such  a 
bond  of  fellowship  as  the  indulgence  of  a  common 
prejudice :  that  you  will  coalesce  in  animosity, 
whilst  in  faith  you  will  angrily  dispute.  I  have 
often  thought  that  love,  not  hatred — confidence, 
not  suspicion,  should  be  the  centripetal  force  of 
the  social  world.  I  find  that  it  is  too  often  seen 
in  the  light  of  a  centrifugal  power.  The  basis  of 
true  religious  communion  should  be  moral  sym- 
pathy. I  am  a  Christian ;  not  a  Protestant,  or  a 
Catholic  :  these  are  names  I  could  wish  dead  and 
forgotten.  It  is  easy  to  denounce  bigotry  :  it  is 
hard  not  to  feel  it.  For  myself,  I  am  trying  to 
expel  it  from  my  breast.  I  regard  the  religious 
life  to  be  a  far  deeper  and  diviner  thing  than 
theological  notions,  however  clear,  or  ecclesiastical 
administrations,  however  splendid.  No  earthly 
hierarchies,  therefore,  do  I  revere :  by  no  sacer- 
dotal judgments  do  I  abide.  My  theories  are  my 
own  :  my  experience,  I  hope,  is  the  life  of  God 
within  me." 

The  gentlemen  were  silent.  I  soon  fell  com- 
fortably asleep  ;  nor  did  I  wake  again  till  the 
guard  demanded  my  ticket.  In  London  I  saw 
many  things.  I  saw  the  Bishops  in  the  House  of 
Lords ;  I  saw  a  ridiculous  service  at  the  Church 
of  St.  Barnabas ;  I  attended  a  sale  of  souls  in  the 
Simony  market ;  &c.,  &c.  These  things  I  may 
hereafter  report. 
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Theke  ore  a  number  of  stock  subjects,  which 
writers  of  fiction,  concocters  of  articles  for  jour- 
nals and  magazines,  and  delineators  of  society 
as  it  is,  or  as  they  imagine  it  to  be,  havo  in  a 
manner  seized  for  their  peculiar  property,  and 
erected  into  a  sort  of  literary  capital,  upon  which 
they  consider  themselves  at  liberty  to  draw  upon 
emergencies.  Among  these  not  the  least  remark- 
able, or  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  quill  the  least 
usefal,  is  the  Lodging-house-Keeper — the  lone 
woman  whom  misfortune  has  condemned  to 
open  her  dodrs  to  all  the  world,  and  to  postpone 
her  owh  ideas  of  convenience  or  comfort  to  those 
of  whomsoever  fate  may  quarter  upon  her  hospi- 
tality. It  is  a  noble  quarry  doubtless;  and  the 
grey  goose  shaft  when  it  is  winged  against  the 
**  Landlady,"  must  not  be  deemed  ill-directed. 
There  is  something  very  chivalrous  and  laudable 
in  denouncing  her  as  a  thief  and  a  drunkard, 
under  a  little  ingenious  periphrasis — and  it  is  so 
much  more  pleasant  and  profitable  to  make  her 
the  laughing-stock  qf  the  public,  and  to  hold  her 
up  to  the  scorn  and  detestation  of  good  and  sober 
people,  than  it  is  punctually  to  pay  her  weekly 
bills,  that  authors  who  write  for  the  amusement 
of  their  readers,  ore  perfectly  justified  in  the 
course  they  have  unanimously  adopted.  It  may 
be  thought  a  piece  of  gross  impertinence,  in  one 
of  this  highly  criminal  class,  whom  every  writer 
of  the  age,  from  the  loftiest  genius  to  the  lowest 
would-be  litterateur,  has  used  for  the  butt  of  his 
wit,  if  he  chanced  to  have  any,  or  of  his  ill-nature, 
when  he  had  nothing  better  to  display — it  may 
be  held  unpardonable  that  such  an  one  should 
venture  to  demur  to  the  general  verdict,  and  prefer 
a  claim  to  be  heard  on  the  other  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. But  I  shall  venture  it  notwithstanding — 
not  indeed  taking  example  from  the  writers  afore- 
said, or  retorting  in  the  same  compUmentary  strain 
which  chai^acterises  their  productions.  1  am  a. 
Lodging-house-Keeper,  and  the  necessities  of  my 
position  have  compelled  me  to  the  practice  of 
civility  :  those  who  set  themselves  up  for  teachers 
of  public  morals,  through  the  press,  appear  to  bo 
under  no  such  compulsion,  and  can  do  as  they 
list.  My  arguments  will  consist  of  my  own 
experience,  or  some  selected  portion  of  it — and  if 
they  serve  no  other  purpose  will,  I  am  sure,  tend 
to  show  that  the  "Landlady,"  so  far  from  being 
a  sort  of  animal  of  prey,  ready  to  seize  upon 
whom  she  may  devour,  rather  resembles  the  poor 
quadruped,  tied  to  a  stake,  against  whom,  in  the 
good  old  times,  any  houseless  vagabond  cur  might 
try  his  mettle. 

I  was  the  only  child  of  respectable  parents, 
who,  after  a  life  of  business,  retired  upon  their 
savings,  to  a  modest  cottage  in  the  outskirts  of 
town.  With  the  death  of  my  father,  which  took 
place  in  my  twenty-first  year,  the  major  part  of 


our  revenue  ceased,  but  he  left  mo  a  small  por- 
tion, payable  upon  his  policy  of  insurance.  A 
year  after  his  death,  I  married  a  gentleman  in 
the  employment  of  a  well-known  mercantile  finn, 
and  with  my  mother,  who  had  a  small  annuity  of 
her  own,  and  in  the  society  of  my  husband,  an 
excellent  and  accomplished  man,  passed  eight  years 
of  my  life  in  the  enjoyment  of  as  much  happiness 
as  any  woman  has  reason  to  expect.  At  the  end 
of  this  period  my  mother  died.  The  same  disease 
that  carried  her  off  confined  my  husband  to  his 
room  for  five  months,  and  so  undermined  a  con- 
stitution, which  was  never  strong,  as  to  inspire 
me  with  the  greatest  fears  on  his  account.  They 
proved  to  be  but  too  well  founded.  In  little  more 
than  a  year  after  I  had  buried  my  mothqr,  my 
husband  was  stretched  upon  a  bed  of  sickness, 
from  which  he  never  rose  again.  "While  he  lay 
ill,  my  youngest  child  sickened  and  died,  and  I 
was  obliged  to  send  away  the  two  eldest,  in  order 
to  devote  myself  to  the  care  of  ray  sick  partner. 
He  was  respected  by  his  employers,  and  they 
generously  continued  his  salary,  which,  though 
not  large,  was  sufficient  for  our  wants,  up  to  the 
day  of  his  death.  He  languished  for  upwards  of 
twenty  months,  duiing  which  the  greater  part  of 
my  little  fortune  was  expended  unavailingly  in 
feeing  physicians,  none  of  whom  would  come  to 
any  decision  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  his  disease. 
After  his  departure,  I  found  myself  completely 
alone  in  the  world  with  my  two  boys — I  had  no 
other  relations,  that  I  knew  of,  living — ^in  posses- 
sion of  about  two  hundred  pounds  in  cash,  and  a 
house  full  of  excellent  furniture. 

I  was  anxious  to  get  my  little  boys  educated, 
and  to  put  them  in  a  way,  as  soon  as  old  enough, 
to  earn  a  living  for  themselves — and  I  deliberated 
long  on  the  best  means  of  investing  my  little 
capital,  in  a  way  that  should  ultimately  ensure 
this  object.  It  was  not  from  choice  that  I  became 
a  Lodging-house-Keeper;  but  because  nothing 
else  appeared  practicable  in  the  circumstances  in 
which  I  was  then  placed.  I  hired  a  new  house, 
in  a  pleasant  and  healthy  part  of  the  London 
suburbs,  and  situated  in  the  route  of  the  omni- 
buses, to  and  from  the  City.  The  annual  rent, 
together  with  the  rates  and  taxes,  amounted  to 
sixty  pounds ;  but,  anything  respectable  and  fit 
for  the  purpose  could  not  be  got  for  less,  and  I 
hoped,  by  superior  accommodation  and  attention, 
to  succeed  in  creating  a  connexion,  and  to  be 
enabled  ultimately  to  pay  my  way.  When  all 
my  goods  were  arranged  in  a  state  of  order  and 
cleanliness,  I  put  up  a  legible  announcement  in 
the  parlour  window,  and  anxiously  waited  for 
occupants — never  leaving  home,  save  after  dark, 
for  fear  of  missing  an  ofier — and  employing  my- 
self in  teaching  my  boys  to  read,  to  distract  ray 
mind  from  the  fears  and  rc.''poJU»ibiliti'..'>  which 
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began  to  weigh  upon  it.  Nearly  a  fortnight 
passed  without  an  applicant,  and  then  came  a 
commercial  gentleman,  on  the  Sunday  afternoon, 
which,  he  said,  was  the  only  time  he  had  to  spare 
for  the  purpose,  to  inquire  my  terms.  He  was 
pleased  with  everything,  hut  objected  to  the  price, 
and  offered  me  a  rent  for  two  rooms,  with  attend- 
ance, which  would  have  barely  covered  their 
cost  to  me  if  empty.  He  was  huffed  at  my 
refusal — said  he  could  get  them  elsewhere — that 
people  who  had  rooms  to  let  must  let  them  for 
what  they  could  get — ^he  would  look  further. 
When  he  was  gone  away  I  began  to  reflect  on  his 
offer,  and  to  suspect  whether  I  had  not  done 
wrong.  I  saw  the  truth  of  what  he  said,  and 
that  I  must  let  my  house  at  whatever  people 
would  give,  or  do  worse.  He  came  back  in  the 
evening,  and  in  a  very  brusque  way,  said : — 
"  What  do  you  pay  for  this  house  ?" 
**  Sixty  pounds,  including  everything.*' 
"Too  much — but  say  sixty — there  are  ten 
rooms — ^bating  the  kitchens,  as  common  to  the 
whole  house,  there  are  eight  left  for  hire — eights 
in  sixty— that's  seven  pound  ten  a  room,  empty 
—-come,  I  don*t  mind  doubling  it  for  furniture 
and  attendance,  if  you  give  me  my  choice  of  the 
rooms — say  twelve  shillings  a  weefc. 

Though  internally  resenting  this  mode  of  calcu- 
lation, I  was  too  anxious  to  make  a  beginning  to 
venture  to  offend  him.  As  a  matter  of  course,  he 
chose  the  front  parlour  and  the  best  bed-room — 
and,  leaving  a  deposit,  agreed  to  send  his  luggage 
on  the  morrow.  He  came,  and  remained  with 
me  two  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  was 
seduced  away  by  a  promising  advertisement,  in 
one  of  the  daily  papers,  offering  the  same  accom- 
modation, with  "  partial  board' '  into  the  bargain, 
at  the  same  price.  He  was  a  north-countryman, 
attached  to  the  London  department  of  a  Manches- 
ter house,  at  a  salary  of  £400  a  year,  every 
farthing  of  which  it  was  his  boast  that  he  banked 
regularly  as  he  received  it,  paying  the  whole  of  his 
personal  expenses  from  the  proceeds  of  his  perqui- 
sites, which  need  not  have  been  very  considerable 
for  that  purpose.  Though  he  stood  fair  before 
the  world,  his  moral  character  was  indescribably 
loathsome  and  abhorrent,  and  I  felt  relieved  when 
he  went  away. 

A  few  days  after  he  had  arrived,  a  stout,  eccle- 
siastical-looking personage,  of  about  fifty,  having 
a  languishing  lady  on  his  arm,  and  followed  by  a 
Moorish-looking  man,  in  rather  doubtful  garb, 
knocked  boldly  at  the  door,  and  demanded  to  see 
the  drawing-rooms.  The  girl  showed  them  up. 
The  lady  then  threw  herself  upon  the  sofa  and 
declared  she  would  not  search  any  further,  as  the 
house  was  tolerable,  and  she  was  exhausted  with 
the  labour  they  had  gone  through.  The  gentle- 
man, who  handed  me  a  card,  inscribed  the  **  Rev. 
Mr.  Something,"  agreed  to  the  terms  I  proposed 
for  the  drawing-room  floor  and  an  additional 
bed-room  for  "  Queero,"  so  they  called  the  black- 
amoor, whom,  the  gentleman  accommodatingly 
observed,  I  might  put  where  I  chose,  as  he  could 
sleep  anywhere,  and  was  not  given  to  complain  of 
his  quarters.     They  took  possession  of  the  rooms 


at  once,  the  lady  remaining  on  the  Sofa,  while  the 
gentleman  and  Queero  set  off  in  a  cab  to  fetch 
their  luggage  from  the  hotel  where  they  had  been 
staying  for  a  few  days,  having  recently  arrived 
in  England.  On  their  return,  Queero,  having 
stowed  away  their  trunks  and  packages,  was 
ordered  into  the  kitchen,  an  arrangement  for  ' 
which  I  had  not  bargained,  but  against  which, 
finding  the  man  could  speak  no  English,  and 
that  he  was  not,  from  his  attractions,  likely  to 
entangle  the  affections  of  my  maid  of  all  work,  I 
did  not  think  proper  to  object.  Here  he  was 
proud  to  make  himself  useful,  and  after  cleaning 
his  master's  boots  and  clothes,  would  draw  water, 
scour  knives  or  pots,  or  do  anything — grinning 
and  chattering  the  while  in  the  most  laughable 
and  incomprehensible  way,  vastly  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  my  two  little  boys,  whom  after  a  few 
days  it  was  impossible  to  keep  away  from  him. 
He  ate  his  meals  in  the  kitchen,  after  his  master 
and  mistress  had  sent  down  the  dishes ;  and  had 
an  appetite  that  was  never  satisfied  so  long  as 
anything  remained  to  be  consumed. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  void  of  the  curiosity 
which  is  said  to  be  characteristic  of  the  sex,  and 
I  will  confess  to  puzzling  myself  a  good  deal  to 
no  purpose  on  the  score  of  Queero.  It  was  so 
strange  a  position  which  the  man,  who  was  a 
mere  savage,  occupied,  that  I  could  not  make  it 
out.  The  reverend  gentleman,  his  master,  never 
spoke  to  him  but  with  an  assumption  of  the 
greatest  dignity,  while  his  mistress  loathed  the 
very  sight  of  him,  and  would  not  have  passed 
him  on  the  stairs,  or  approached  him  closely,  for 
any  earthly  consideration;  though  she  tolerated 
his  presence  in  the  drawing-room  upon  occasions, 
like  one  submitting  to  imavoidable  tortures.  These 
occasicJns  were  invariably  when  visitors  arrived, 
when  Queero  always  formed  one  of  the  party,  and 
jabbered  long  and  loudly  in  his  native  dialect,  in 
reply  to  questions  from  his  reverend  patron  in 
the  same  tongue.  When  the  guests  were  gone  he 
descended  again  to  the  kitchen — but  two  or  three 
times  in  the  week  he  dressed  himself  in  a  gentle- 
manly suit  and  rode  out  with  his  master  early  in 
the  evening,  not  returning  till  late  at  night. 

The  mystery  came  out  at  last.  My  commercial 
lodger  happening  one  evening  to  follow  the  crowd 
into  a  great  public  meeting,  was  startled  by  the 
spectacle  of  Queero  on  the  platform  in  the  charac- 
ter of  an  African  Prince,  addressing  the  assembly 
with  an  enthusiasm  which,  combined  with  inost 
rapid  gesticulations,  threw  him  into  a  violent 
perspiration,  and  the  audience  into  a  rapture  of 
delight.  The  reverend  Something  stood  by  his 
side,  and  interpreted  his  address  to  the  assembly. 
My  informant  was  very  jocose  on  the  subject — 
wondered  where  the  missionary  had  bagged  the 
prince — and  set  himself  eamestly  to  calculate  the 
profits  of  the  speculation,  which  he  estimated  at 
an  enormous  sum,  and  marvelled  where  it  aU 
went  to.  I  wish  to  make  no  remarks  on  this 
serious  matter,  as  I  am  incapable  of  judging  of 
such  things ;  but  if  the  man  was  a  pnnce  in  his 
own  country,  as  the  parson,  in  my  hearing  (for  I , 
was  curious  enough  to  go  and  witness  Quccro's 
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performance)  said  ho  was,  I  think  it  is  rather 
hard  that  he  should  have  heen  compelled  to  turn 
3hoe-bluck  in  ours.  This  remarkable  triad  re- 
mained with  me  three  months ;  and  though  the 
lady  could  do  nothing  for  herself  but  talk  and 
ring  the  bell,  which  latter  she  would  do  twenty 
times  a  day  to  summon  the  servant  to  poke  the 
fire,  I  was  sorry  when  they  went  away,  as  they 
paid  me  well  and  punctually. 

Before  they  had  left,  I  had  let  my  remaining 
bed-room,  with  the  use  of  my  own  sitting-room, 
to  a  teacher  of  languages,  who  came  in  and  went 
out  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night  too,  having  sti- 
pulated for  a  latch-key.  For  months  before  I  got 
used  to  it,  I  lay  awake  whenever  he  was  out,  tUl 
I  heard  him  let  himself  iu  and  go  to  bed ;  but  this 
feeling  passed  away  in  time,  and  I  learned  to  sleep 
whenever  leisure  could  be  found  for  so  unprofit- 
able employment  of  time.  A  few  weeks  after  the 
missionary  had  left,  the  drawing-rooms  were  taken 
by  a  new- married  couple — the  husband  a  clerk  in 
a  mercantile  house.  Their  rounds  of  visiting  and 
receiving  visits  led  to  a  succession  of  late  hours 
and  vigils  on  my  part  which  laid  me  up  at  length 
with  fatigue.  When,  after  a  fortnight* s  illness  I 
rose  from  my  bed,  I  found  that  my  teacher  of  lan- 
guages— ^he  was  a  German — had  departed  without 
paying  his  biU,  leaving  me  his  creditor  to  the  ex- 
tent of  nearly  seven  pounds.  I  had  never  seen  any 
of  his  money,  as  he  had  proposed  paying  quarterly 
when  his  pupils  paid  him.  Shortly  after  this,  the 
young  couple,  anticipating  parental  duties,  hired 
a  small  cottage  and  removed  to  it.  They  were 
succeeded  in  less  than  a  month  by  two  friends, 
clerks  in  a  banking-house,  who  passed  their  even- 
ings generally  in  smoking  and  fiddling  together, 
varied  with  card-parties  in  winter  time.  These 
two  young  gentlemen  understood  economy,  if  one 
may  judge  of  their  practice  within  doors,  to  per- 
fection. They  never  breakfasted  on  Sunday  be- 
cause they  dined  with  me  at  one  o'clock,  at  the 
cost  of  eighteen  pence  a  head.  At  Michaelmas, 
one  of  them  had  a  goose  sent  him,  and  made  me  a 
present  of  it,  mentioning,  at  the  time,  that  he 
should  take  the  liberty  of  inviting  his  partner  and 
the  gentleman  in  the  front  parlour  to  dinner  on 
Sunday,  when  it  would  be  dressed.  The  accom- 
paniments to  the  goose,  together  with  the  pastry, 
cost  me  nine  shillings ;  the  three  gentlemen  cleared 
the  whole,  with  the  exception  of  the  little  which 
I  ate  myself,  and  thus  my  dinner  cost  me  six 
times  the  amount  they  were  accustomed  to  pay 
for  theirs,  while  the  liberal  donor  plumed  himself 
on  his  generosity.  I  dared  not  hazard  a  hint  pf 
the  different  notions  I  entertained,  for  fear  of 
offending  and  losing  my  lodgers. 

In  the  room  of  the  teacher  of  languages  came 
the  secretary  to  a  benevolent  society,  a  man  of  a 
very  religious  turn.  He  agreed  to  board  with  me 
(taldng  his  dinner  on  week-days  in  the  City),  at 
the  loA>'cst  charge  which  with  safety  I  could 
name.  His  acquaintance  among  religious  people 
in  tlie  neighbourhood  was  pretty  large,  and  he 
was  often  absent  at  meals ;  but  lest  I  i^ould  gain 
by  this,  he  kept  an  accurate  register  of  every  meal 
he  missed,  and  balanced  them  off  by  inviting  a 


party  often  or  a  dozen  to  tea  or  supper,  when  he 
had  sufficient  arrears  outstanding  to  enable  him 
to  exhibit  such  hospitality  without  a  demand  on 
his  purse.  Being,  in  his  way,  a  conscientious 
man,  he  felt  some  qualms  that  his  guests 
should  sweeten  their  grog  with  my  sugar; 
but  recollecting  that  when  he  was  absent  I  sat 
without  a  fire,  he  told  me  that  I  should  consider 
the  coals  thus  saved  a  fair  set  off  against  the  lumps 
of  sugar  consumed  by  his  friends,  who  he  had  not 
the  sense  to  see  were  really  entertained  at  my  ex- 
pense. He  married,  after  three  months'  court- 
ship, a  lady  of  property ;  and,  I  have  no  doubt, 
takes  exceUent  care  of  it. 

At  parting  this  careful  Christian  recommended  a 
traveller  to  a  firm  in  the  City  to  take  his  place — 
at  the  same  time  cautioning  me  to  make  the  neces^ 
saiy  inquiries,  as  he  made  it  a  point  to  be 
responsible  for  nobody.  This  traveller,  who  was 
but  a  sorry  sort  of  fellow,  stayed  three  months, 
often  lying  in  bed  the  whole  of  the  day,  having 
been  discharged  by  the  firm,  and  waiting  for  a 
new  engagement.  He  never  paid  me  a  farthing, 
and  when  at  last  he  got  an  appointment  in  Man- 
chester, walked  off  without  even  saying  that  he 
was  going,  leaving  nothing  behind  him  but  an 
empty  trunk,  value  three-and- sixpence. 

At  the  end  of  my  first  year  I  began  to  review 
my  speculation,  and  drew  out  as  well  as  I  could 
a  debtor  and  creditor  account  of  my  affairs  for  the 
past  twelvemonth.  The  landlord  of  my  house  had 
assured  mo  that  the  rent  and  taxes  together 
would  be  under  £60,  and  I  found  them  accord- 
ingly to  be  £59  18s.  6d.  My  whole  receipts 
from  lodgers  had  been  £129  12s.  Od,  out  of  which 
I  had  paid  £10  for  wages  to  servant,  £12  12s.  Od. 
for  wood  and  coal,  leaving  £47  Is.  6d.  to  pay  for 
the  maintenance  of  four  persons,  the  partial  board 
of  the  lodgers,  and  incidental  expenses.  Tho 
reader  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  I  had 
drawn  considerably  upon  my  littie  stock  of  monej'-, 
and  that  I  looked  forward  to  the  final  close  of  the 
speculation  in  no  very  hopeful  spirit. 

The  second  year  brought  experience  with  it, 
and  the  dearly-bought  knowledge  of  a  multitude 
of  shifts  and  contrivances  to  save  a  penny  by  the 
avoidance  of  expenditure.  I  knew  by  this  time 
that  the  proper  education  of  my  boys  was  not  to 
be  thought  of,  and  sent  them  to  a  cheap  day- 
school,  where,  for  five  shillings  a  quarter  each, 
they  were  roughly  taught  the  elements  of  com- 
mercial knowledge.  I  have  never  been  able  to  do 
more  for  them  in  that  way ;  and  up  to  the  last 
twelvemonths,  that  is  for  more  than  seven  years, 
I  have  made  all  their  clothing  with  my  own  hands. 

I  need  not  go  on  with  the  catalogue  of  the  dif- 
ferent characters  who  have  done  me  the  honour  of 
making  my  house  their  home.  I  have  had,  during 
the  period  of  my  sore  servitude,  men  of  all  profes- 
sions under  my  roof.  Fai*  bo  it  from  me  to  deny 
that  I  have  met  with  kindness  and  generosity  where 
I  had  no  reason  to  expect,  much  less  right  to  de- 
mand it.  But  my  experience  upon  the  whole  is  not 
very  creditable  to  that  section  of  human  nature 
which  lives  in  lodgings.  I  derive  that  impres- 
sion not  so  much  from  any  outraged  feelings  of 
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my  own — the  world  I  move  in  having  long  since 
taught  me  that  such  things  as  feelings  are  not 
recognised  in  one  of  my  condition — as  from  the 
information  of  my  ledger,  which  shows  an  aver- 
age of  bad  debts  amounting  to  something  over 
fourteen  per  cent,  upon  my  entire  receipts ;  and, 
from  the  state  of  my  savings'  bank  book,  which 
shows  that  less  than  ten  pounds  remains  to  be 
drawn  out,  the  last  relic  of  the  two  hundred 
which  comforted  mo  and  gave  me  courage  at  the 
commencement  of  my  career  of  **  landlady."  Can- 
dour compels  me  to  say  that  a  most  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  defaulters  in  my  case  are  literary 
men,  or,  perhaps,  I  should  call  them  "  booksellers' 
hacks,"  who  live  or  starve,  as  it  may  happen,  by 
the  labour  of  their  brains. 

The  end  of  my  landladyship  is  drawing  nigh. 
Without  a  fund  in  store,  it  is  impossible  that  I 
can  continue  to  fnmish  bed  and  board,  for  less  than 
they  cost,  to  the  houseless  public.  I  have  spent 
the  best  days  of  my  life,  and  the  whole  of  my 
little  substance,  in  providing  for  their  accommoda- 
tion— and  now,  after  nine  years  of  such  toil  and 
anxiety  as  no  Carolinian  negro  ever  endured,  the 
icidoto^s  house  is  devoured.  My  two  boys  are  not 
educated,  but  they  are  grown  big  enough  to  la- 


bour, and,  for  a  small  premium  each,  will  be  taken 
out  of  my  hands  and  taught  to  work  hard  at  an 
honest  trade.  The  premiums  I  must  pay  by  the 
sale  of  my  furniture,  which  is  well  nigh  worn 
out  in  the  service  of  those  who,  having  none  of 
their  own,  have  abused  it  on  the  most  disin- 
terested principle.  It  is  good  for  little  else  now 
than  the  hammer  of  the  auctioneer,  who  will  con- 
sign it  a  prey  to  the  broker.  When  it  is  gone, 
and  transformed  into  an  outfit  for  my  dear  boys,  I 
shall  consult  the  columns  of  the  Times  for  a  situa- 
tion that  will  suit  me.  I  feel  already  exhilarated 
by  the  bare  thought  of  emancipation  from  the  lot 
and  the  load  which  has  weighed  me  down  so  long, 
and  which,  while  compelling  me  to  act  as  the  ever 
grateful  recipient  of  obligations  without  number, 
has  broken  my  spirit  and  beggared  my  resources. 
As  housekeeper — as  maid  of  all  work — as  cook  in 
a  respectable  family,  I  may  retain  my  self-respect, 
and  indulge  the  consciousness  that  the  philoso- 
phers who  in  our  day  instruct  mankind  in  the 
truths  of  life,  regard  me  as  something  better  than 
that  canting,  lying,  thieving,  drunken  specimen  of 
filthy  and  degraded  humanity  which,  according 
to  their  unanimous  verdict,  lets  lodgings. 
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At  the  present  moment,  when  the  participation 
of  the  German  nation  in  the  present  war  is  re- 
cognised as  necessary  to  the  complete  destruction 
of  Russian  supremacy  in  Europe,  and  when  the 
importance  of  the  unity  and  freedom  of  Germany, 
as  a  guarantee  of  the  freedom  and  civilisation  of 
Europe,  appears  clearer  than  ever,  it  may  be  use- 
ful to  give  some  observations  on  the  historical 
principle  and  national  mission  developed  in  the 
entire  life  of  that  country,  and  on  its  present 
state  and  political  arrangements,  which  are  not 
too  well  understood  in  England.  The  Russian 
Emperor,  in  the  arrogant  proposal  he  made  to  the 
English  and  French  governments  to  share  in  the 
spoliation  of  Tui*key,  did  not,  according  to  the 
correspondence  as  published  in  the  blue  books, 
take  Germany  at  aU  into  his  calculations,  because 
he  knew  that  the  princes  were  his  servants  and  his 
tools.  But,  perhaps,  I  shall  be  able  to  present 
some  proof  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
the  princes  and  the  nation;  that  the  German 
people  are  not  so  willing  to  follow  the  Russian 
autocrat  as  he  seems  to  suppose;  and  that  the 
German  nation  is  not  dying,  as  some  assert,  but 
is  in  a  process  of  re- organization,  and  that  she 
will,  jwssibly  even  in  this  war,  administer  some 
blow  to  the  Czar,  from  which  he  will  never 
recover.  All  those  who  are  of  opinion  that  the 
present  war  could  be  avoided,  and  who  fancy  that 
it  has  been  occasioned  merely  by  extomal  interests^ 


or  by  the  cupidity  of  Nicholas,  neither  compre- 
hend the  historical  development  of  the  last  three 
centuries,  nor  the  universal  object  to  which  the 
spirit  of  our  time  is  pointing.  The  English 
Prime  Minister,  and  those  who  supported  him,  ia 
striving  to  preserve  peace  after  Nicholas  had  sent 
Menschikoff  to  Constantinople,  misapprehended 
the  principle  of  that  development,  and  the  ten- 
dency of  that  spirit.  This  war  is  a  necessary 
part  of  the  process  through  which  Europe  must 
pass  in  the  attainment  of  a  higher  civilisation; 
and  could  only  have  been  prevented  by  the  tame 
subjection  of  one  or  other  of  the  antagonistic 
powers ;  by  which,  however,  the  energy  and  glory 
of  the  new  period  would  have  been  lost.  There- 
fore, that  party  is  also  partially  wrong  which 
asserts  that  Turkey  alone  could  fight  out  this 
battle.  The  present  question  is  not  one  of  Turk- 
ish or  Russian  interest,  merely,  but  one  of 
European  importance,  and  can  only  be  settled  by 
the  active  interference  of  all  great  nations.  The 
common  sense  of  the  English  people  is  quite  cor- 
rect; the  national  instinct  affords  the  ti-ue  solution 
of  the  difficulty ;  the  masses  feel  that  the  war  is 
necessary,  and  consequently  they  make  with  wil- 
lingness their  great  sacrifice  to  the  cause  of 
European  liberty.  Let  them  take  care  that 
diplomacy  does  not  rob  them  of  the  rewards  of 
their  enterprise.  The  sooner  all  nations  take  part 
in  the  great  struggle,  the  nearer  shall  we  approach 
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the  realisation  of  the  deepest  ideas  of  our  times, 
which  anticipate  the  creation  of  new  institutions, 
laws,  and  forms  of  political  administration,  and  a 
more  intimate  union  of  all  civilised  countries. 
The  science,  literature,  and  inventions  of  many 
centuries  have  prepared  mankind  for  a  higher 
consciousness  of  moral  dignity,  for  a  more  absolute 
freedom,  and  for  a  more  humane  and  righteous 
order  of  society  than  have  been  possible  under 
the  despotisms  and  inequalities  of  the  old  regime, 

Kow,  in  the  beginning,  the  struggle  is  appa- 
parently  more  negative  and  diplomatic,  and  many 
doubt,  therefore,  its  value  to  the  cause  of  progress. 
But  was  not  every  movement  in  the  beginning 
negative  and  external }  The  American  and  French 
llevolutions  were  immediately  occasioned  by  heavy 
tuxes,  and  specific  acts  of  injijstice;  but  there 
soon  came  to  light  the  leading  principle  of  a  new 
period  of  development.  The  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion was  apparently  caused  by  the  scandal  of  the 
absolution-money  j  it  was  not  long,  however,  be- 
fore Luther  perceived  the  precise  point  of  this 
religious  movement,  and  announced  the  funda- 
mental piinciple  of  a  new  church. 

So  significant,  indeed,  are  all  the  manifestations 
of  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  our  times,  that  we 
may  be  assured  every  great  movement  which 
arises  in  European  society  is  an  attempt  to  achieve 
a  higher  state  of  national  and  universal  culture. 
Nicholas  and  his  fellow-tyrants  must  serve  this 
object,  though  against  their  will. 

Having  thus  announced  the  inevitable  purport 
of  the  war  in  which  we  are  engaged,  we  may 
now  proceed  to  show  that,  from  the  central 
position  occupied  by  Germany,  she  must  exert  a 
most  important  influence  in  its  development.  The 
historical  principle  represented  by  the  German 
patlon — which  is  the  same  as  that  represented  by 
the  whole  Teutonic  race — \b  the  chief  agency  at 
work  in  the  Oriental  question,  and  will  necessa- 
rily attain  a  higher  manifestation  in  consequence 
of  its  struggle  with  the  antagonistical  principle ; 
for  it  is  well  known  that  the  progress  of  mankind 
is  always  gained  by  the  conflict  of  two  antagonistic 
principles. 

What,  now,  arc  these  two  antagonistic  princi- 
ples of  our  age  ?  and  what  nations,  or  races,  may 
we  regard  as  the  chief  representatives  of  them  ? 

The  Qj^  is  the  principle  of  free  individuality, 
being  the  substance  of  what,  in  modem  days,  we 
term  freedom  and  civilisation ;  and  the  other  is 
the  principle  of  centralisation,  or  the  negation  by 
absorption  of  individuality,  being  what  we  call 
despotism  and  barbarism.  The  former  of  these 
principles  is  now  chiefly  represented  by  the  Teu- 
tonic, the  latter,  chiefly  by  the  Sclavonic-Kussian 
race.  To  prove  this  we  must  glance  back  for  a 
moment  to  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the 
Teutonic  tribes  into  thye  Boman  empire  and  to 
the  conflict  between  the  Teutonic  and  Eomanic 
races.  The  Romanic,  in  conquering  so  many 
countries,  and  in  uniting  so  many  different  na- 
tions together  by  equal  laws,  and  a.  common 
constitution,  folfiUed  the  spirit  of  that  age,  which 
sought  through  such  a  union  of  nations  a  higher 
0tate  of  civilisation ;  otherwise  the^  would  not 


have  succeeded  in  their  endeavours.  Through 
the  rule  of  one  prince,  the  different  nations  of 
the  Roman  Empire  lost,  by  and  by,  their  former 
hostility  to  each  other,  being  bound  together  by 
the  compaon  consciousness  of  one  idea — the  idea 
of  man  and  mankind — and  this  idea  soon  brought 
forth  the  idea  of  One  God  for  all.  Hence  arose 
Christianity,  which  overpowered  the  different 
heathen  religions,  and  swept  away  the  national 
gods,  and  placed  above  all  nationalities  and 
churches  a  nobler  and  purer  idea  of  man,  who 
should  act  by  the  sincerity  of  his  individual  con- 
science, and  not  by  external  and  compulsorj'^  laws. 
Thus  Christianity  manifested  a  liistorical  principle 
which  was  not  yet  known  to  the  ancient  world — 
that  of  individual  j6:ecdom  and  responsibility. 
Although  the  Romans  and  Greeks  accepti^d  Chris- 
tianity, they  were  not  able  to  realise  its  chief 
principle  in  its  original  purity  and  power,  because 
their  national  character  was  constitutionally  unfit 
for  it.  They  mixed  the  idea  of  the  new  religion 
with  their  national  ideas  of  centralisation  and 
conquest,  and  brought  forth  Popery,  in  which 
these  features  prevafl.  But  in  that  very  period 
the  younger  and  more  powerful  race  came  for- 
ward— the  Teutonic  race — so  called  from  their 
god,  Teut.  This  race  emerged  from  the  centre  of 
Europe  and  invaded  the  Roman  provinces.  At 
this  period  it  was  divided  into  a  great  number  of 
tribes,  who  had  no  other  bond  of  unity  than  a 
common  origin,  national  character,  and  language, 
of  which  Tacitus  informs  us.  After  a  struggle  of 
nearly  600  years  between  the  Romanic  and  Teutonic 
races,  the  latter  destroyed  the  great  Roman  empire. 
The  Goths  conquered  Italy  and  Spain ;  the  Franks 
invaded  the  province  Gallia,  calling  it  France  ; 
and  one  portion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  tribe  toot^ 
Brittania,  calling  it  England.  In  the  centre  of 
Europe,  in  Gerpiany,  renmined  the  greatest  por- 
tion of  this  race,  divided  into  many  tribes. 

When  we  inquire  what  procured  for  the  Teu- 
tonic race  the  victory  over  the  Romans,  who 
were  superior  to  them  in  cultivation,  history  gives 
the  reply  that  there  was  embodied  in  this  race  a 
higher  principle  of  civilisation,  that  of  free  indi- 
viduality. Consequently  the  Teutonic  nations 
were  best  qualifljcd  to  express  the  chief  principle 
of  Christianity. 

So  that  the  victory  was  not  complete  by  the 
conquest  of  the  Roman  provinces  only ;  for  the 
struggle  now  commenced  between  the  Ronuinic 
principle  of  civilisation  and  conquest,  embodied 
in  the  Catholic  church,  and  tiie  Teutonic  principle 
of  free  individuality.  The  history  of  the  middle 
ages  is  the  product  of  the  conflict  between  these 
two  antagonistic  elements.  And  here  we  have 
the  key  to  the  gigantic  battles  between  the  German 
Emperors  and  the  Popes  of  that  age  \  indeed,  the 
key  to  the  entire  Protestant  movement.  The 
Teutonic  nations  accepted  Christianity  at  first  in 
the  Roman  form,  but  as  they  had  attained  a  ma- 
turer  culture,  they  demanded  a  reformation  of 
the  church,  both  in  its  head  and  its  members  \ 
that  is,  they  demanded  the  prevalence  of  the 
principle  of  free  individuality  in  the  church. 
Popery  could  not  grai^t  this  \  and  the  cooAequenoe 
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was  that  the  Teutonic  nations  destroyed  the 
power  of  Popery,  and  developed  Christianity  into 
the  Protestant  form,  which  maintained  individual 
independence  as  the  fundamental  principle  of 
the  new  church.  Ab  Christ  taught  that  the  moral 
worthiness  of  man  depended  upon  the  sincerity 
of  his  conscience^  so  the  first  Protestants  recognised 
no  religion  or  morality  which  did  not  spring  up 
from  the  free  and  honest  conviction  of  the  inward 
man. 

!N'ow,  this  principle  of  free  individuality  is  the 
basis  of  what  we  call  civilisation  and  liberty.  Or 
have  we  a  conception  of  national  liberty  without 
individual  liberty  ?  Is  a  man  to  be  call  civilised 
who  has  merely  appropriated  to  himself  the 
learning  of  others,  unless  he  can  re-produce  it 
from  his  own  mind  } 

In  all  countries  where  the  Teutonic  race  pre- 
vailed, such  as  Germany,  England,  Scandinavia, 
Protestantism  was  victorious.  But  where  the 
Bomanic,  Celtic,  and  Sclavonic  races  retained  an 
ascendancy,  as  in  Italy,  Spain,  Austria,  Catholi- 
cism  successfully  resisted  the  attacks  of  Protest- 
antism. The  Sclavonic-Bussian  race  was  the 
only  one  in  Europe  which  joined  the  Greek 
church,  which  is  now  inferior  to  the  Eoman,  but 
which  has  effectually  suppressed  the  chief  prin- 
ciple of  Christianity  by  Asiatic  slavery  and 
despotism. 

Having  thus  followed  the  course  of  the  inward 
TeligiouB  development,  which  is  exemplified  in 
the  history  of  all  Teutonic  nations  alike,  we  will 
now  glance  at  the  political  organization  of  Ger- 
many in  particular,  which  radically  differs  from 
that  of  England,  whose  national  power  was  inti- 
mately united  to  the  !N^ormanic  element. 

The  political  organization  of  Germany  before 
the  Beformation  did  not  consist  of  a  centralised 
union,  like  the  Boman  empire,  but  of  a  confede- 
ration of  the  different  tribes — the  Saxons,  Swa- 
bians,  Bavarians,  Franks,  &c.  The  head  of  tliis 
confederation  was  the  German  Emperor,  who  was 
elected  by  the  Electoral  Princes,  and  stood  in  a 
similar  relation  to  the  different  States  as  the 
President  of  America  to  the  States  of  that.  Union. 
The  position  of  such  an  Emperor  was  not  at  all 
easy,  especially  if  he  had  no  great  £iimily  power. 
He  was  compelled  often  to  struggle  with  the 
Electoral  Frinees,  who  were  urged  by  ambition  to 
strive  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  States,  and  against 
the  Popes,  who  endeavoured  to  produce  disunion 
among  the  princes  in  order  to  weaken  the  national 
power. 

Treason  by  the  German  princes  is  hereditary. 
At  fii^t  they  betrayed  their  nation  into  the  bands 
of  the  Pope,  in  later  times  into  the  hands  of  the 
Erench  kings,  and  now  into  the  hands  of  Bussia, 
only  to  retain  their  influence  as  princes. 

In  the  times  of  the  Beformation  the  Hapsburgs 
wene,  through  several  g^a.eration8,  emperors  of 
Germany,  because  they  hadgreat  family  possessionB. 
Am  they  remained  in  union  with  the  Catibiolic 
Churchy  many  of  the  princes  embraced  Protes- 
tantism in  order  to  become  more  independent  of 
them. 

Thoe  from  tixe  tim«  of  the  Beformation  the  old 


organic  union  of  Germany  advances  more  and 
more  towards  dissolution.  Tho  kings  of  Prussia, 
rising  to  power  in  Germany,  because  they  repre- 
sented Protestantism  in  opposition  to  Catholic 
Austria,  destroyed  the  last  shadow  of  the  authority 
of  a  German  emperor.  However,  the  emperors 
of  Austria  were  nominally  the  emperors  of  Ger- 
many, until  Kapoleon  founded  the  Bhine-bond  in 
1806  under  his  own  protection.  And  we  see  that 
at  this  period  all  the  petty  princes  hastened  to  the 
support  of  l^apoleon,  became  his  satellites,  and 
betrayed  the  liberties  and  honour  of  Germany. 
Napoleon  created  out  of  their  number  several  new 
kings.  And  so  appeared  in  the  world  the  unknown 
kingdoms  of  Saxony,  of  Bavaria,  of  Hanover,  &c. 
After  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  whom,  with  their 
accustomed  treachery,  they  soon  deserted,  the  Ger-^ 
man  princes  formed  a  kind  of  princely  confede- 
ration— ^the  famous  German  bond,  which  still 
prevails,  and  which  has  no  other  object  than  that 
it  serves  as  a  means  for  the  princes  to  suppress, 
by  their  united  efforts,  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

It  is  very  obvious  that  this  confederation  of  the 
German  princes  affords  very  convenient  scope  for 
the  intrigues  of  the  Emperor  of  Bussia  at  the 
present  time  ;  and  thus  we  can  understand  why 
the  ambassadors  who  recently  represented  Bussia 
at  the  courts  of  !E)ngland  and  France  have  now 
taken  up  their  residence  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Frankfort,  the  seat  of  the  German-bond. 

Moreover,  these  German  princes  can  maintain 
their  power  against  the  people  only  as  they  receive 
the  protection  of  the  Emperor  of  Bussia ;  hence 
their  leanings  towards  Bussia,  against  the  will  of 
the  nation.  Under  this  protection  many  of  these 
princes  have  committed  the  greatest  atrocities 
ever  witnessed  by  the  world,  in  their  private  as 
well  as  their  public  capacity.  In  confirmation  of 
this  charge,  I  will  only  remind  my  readers  of  the 
well-known  story  of  Casper  Hauser,  and  of  tho 
crimes  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg. 

But  at  the  very  moment  when  the  old  consti- 
tution of  Germany  was  sinking  into  a  state  of  dis- 
solution through  the  treason  and  perfidy  of  the 
princes,  these  arose  among  the  people  a  strong 
feeling  in  favour  of  the  unity  of  the  empire,  and 
for  a  new  and  free  political  organization.  This 
feeling  deepened  as  the  inward  progress  of  the 
nation  advanced,  especially  as  tbe  supernatural 
pretensions  of  the  churches  passed  into  popular 
disbelief.  This  disbelief  originated  as  early  as 
the  Protestant  Beformation,  and  when  Copernicus 
announced  his  theory  of  the  physical  universe. 
After  Copernicus,  as  is  well  known,  Kepler  pro- 
claimed the  hannony,  Newton  discovered  the 
principle,  and  Humboldt  described  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  universe.  In  this  way  was  elimi- 
nated a  new  and  higber  cosnmgony. 

By  the  aid  of  these  scientific  advances,  philo- 
sophy, step  by  step,  overthrew  tbe  superstitions  of 
the  church,  by  spreading  nobler  ideas  of  God  and  of 
mankind.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century, 
and  in  the  commencement  of  the  present,  a  num- 
ber of  philosophers  came  forward,  who  developed 
an  entirely  new  theory  of  human  culture.  After 
these  came  a  number  of  able  Utiles,  who  took  a 
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more  practical  course,  and  attacked  the  rottenness 
and  hypocrisy  of  priestcraft  and  political  des- 
potism, destroying  effectually  those  ancient  super- 
stitions in  the  bondage  of  which  even  the  thinking 
portion  of  the  community  had  been  so  long  time 
held.  As  the  old  things  passed  away,  the  new 
things  appeared.  The  work  of  exposure  and 
destruction  having  approached  completion,  the 
work  of  reconstruction  commenced,  based  on  the 
more  enlightened  ideas  of  God,  humanity,  and  the 
universe,  which  had  been  diligently  taught  and 
widely  adopted.  At  first  arose  a  religious  move- 
ment ;  and  free  religious  communities  were  formed, 
which  embodied  the  spirit  and  character  of  the 
Teutonic  race.  In  the  first  general  assembly  of 
these  communities,  it  was  boldly  declared  that  no 
compromise  should  be  permitted  with  the  old 
church  and  priesthood.  Their  organization  is  a 
confederation  of  free  religious  societies ;  and  on 
this  basis  all  the  different  states  have  found  a  cor- 
responding form  from  which  springs  the  practical 
unity  of  Germany,  The  priests  and  the  princes 
naturally  opposed  this  movement,  and  hindered 
its  free  development,  with  the  support  of  Russian 
diplomatists,  who  saw  in  it  the  germ  of  an  ana- 
logous political  renovation,  which  would  not  only 
be  subversive  of  the  "  orthodox  faith,"  but  ini- 
mical to  Bussian  supremacy  in  Europe ;  therefore 
the  Czar  publicly  declared,  in  1849,  that  these 
communities  were  the  great  revolutionary  element 
of  the  age;  and  he  employed  all  his  diabolical 
intrigues  in  Prussia  and  elsewhere  to  crush  the 
new  reformation. 

But  the  tendency  of  the  times  could  not  be 
checked.  In  1848  a  revolution  burst  forth  in 
Germany,  a  National  Parliament  at  Frankfort  was 
formed,  thus  attempting  a  new  political  organiz- 
ation. However,  this  movement  proved  to  be 
only  a  premature  step  in  the  direction  in  which 
all  national  ideas  ran ;  the  people  were'  not  yet 
sufficiently  prepared.  The  character  of  the  new 
period  of  culture  was  not  yet  sufficiently  clear  to 
the  national  consciousness.  This  is  proved  plainly 
enough  by  the  fact,  .that  the  two  great  parties  of 
the  people — ^the  constitutional  and  democratic 
parties— made  a  compromise  with  the  old  powers, 
and  were,  of  course,  both  betrayed  by  priestcraft 
and  diplomacy.  The  constitutional  party  com- 
promised the  Parliament  (which  was  elected  by 
universal  suffrage),  to  thirty-four  sovereign 
princes :  that  is  to  say,  it  attempted  to  reconcile 
the  self-government  of  the  nation  with  the  domi- 
nation of  thirty-four  absolutistic  princes !  To  this 
we  must  add,  that  this  party  gave  the  central 
power  of  Germany  into  the  hands  of  a  Hapsburg 
and  Catholic  Prince,  Johann,  a  member  of  the  very 
family  which  had  through  long  and  dismal  gene- 
rations been  the  ruin  of  the  empire !  The  credit 
of  this  election  must  be  ascribed  to  the  blockhead 
Gagem  and  his  party,  so  much  praised  at  that 
time. 

And  the  democratic  party  committed  no  less  an 
error,  for  it  made  a  compromise  with  the  hierar- 
chies. Catholic  and  Protestant,  which  constitute 
the  base  and  the  security  of  despotic  governments. 
The  majority  of  this  party  were  materialists,  and 


therefore  disqualified  to  establish  a  new  organiz- 
ation. In  its  leaning  to  the  French  schools  of 
democracy,  it  ignored  the  chief  national  element 
and  the  new  reformation,  and  thus  failed  to  gain 
the  support  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.. 

But  the  period  of  suffering  brought  opportu- 
nities of  salutary  reflection,  and  the  general  con- 
viction has  been  ripened,  that  true  freedom  and 
hierarchical  government  are  two  antagonistic  ele- 
ments which  can  never  be  reconciled ;  and  that  the 
unity  and  strength  of  Germany  can  never  appear 
so  long  as  power  shall  be  retained  by  thirty-four 
despotic  princes.  To  this  more  negative  convic- 
tion succeeded  a  positive  agency  of  the  greatest 
importance.  At  the  very  time  when  a  revengeful 
reaction  crushed  and  punished  all  endeavours  for 
religious  and  political  progress,  the  thinking  por- 
tion of  the  people  devoted  all  their  energies  to  the 
study  of  nature  and  nature's  laws,  and  of  the 
general  organization  of  the  universe.  A  popular 
taste  for  the  investigation  of  the  natural  sciences 
has  arisen,  especially  since  1850.  The  great  work 
of  Humboldt,  the  '*  Cosmos,"  was  popularised  and 
circulated  through  the  agency  of  newspapers  and 
popular  journals.  As  in  this  work  the  organiz- 
ation of  the  universe  is  expounded,  there  is  con- 
tained in  it  a  model  and  positive  groundwork  for 
the  new  religious,  social,  and  political  adminis- 
trations of  the  people.  By  this  the  people  became 
more  and  more  prepared  for  the  religion  of  huma- 
nity. So  the  princes  and  the  priests  have,  against 
their  own  wiU,  promoted  the  study  of  nature,  and 
thus  brought  their  subjects  into  acquaintance  with 
the  sources  of  renovation  and  re-organization. 

Although,  however,  the  people  are  thus  theo- 
retically prepared,  there  is,  nevertheless,  a  great 
step  from  the  theoiy  to  the  practical  realisation 
of  it.  The  historical  principle,  moreover,  of  the 
Teutonic  race,  whilst  the  great  secret  of  its  glory, 
is  also  the  source  of  its  weakness,  because  it  is 
the  great  obstacle  to  unity.  It  is,  indeed,  a  most 
difficult  work  to  bring  the  Germans  into  cordial 
co-operation  with  their  theoretical  scruples  and 
extravagances.  Even  the  noblest  patriots  aiB 
bound  by  these  dominant  idiosyncracies.  It  is 
more  than  probable,  therefore,  that  unity  could 
only  spring  from  the  prevalence  of  a  national  and 
universal  antagonism.  The  Papal  antagonism  is 
already  overpowered ;  for  the  Komanic  nations 
have  accepted  the  results  of  Protestant  civilisa- 
tion ;  and  the  priesthood  is  now  in  such  disregard 
that  it  cannot  arouse  the  energy  of  the  Teutonic 
races  to  a  height  which  would  produce  a  new 
period  of  culture.  The  Papal  agressions  in 
Protestant  countiies  have  suppKed  abundant  proof 
of  this. 

This  new  element  of  universal  antagonism, 
then,  it  appears,  to  me  will  be  found  in  the  Scla- 
vonic-Bussian  despotism.  It  has  aroused  already 
the  energy  of  all  Teutonic  nations  to  action, 
whilst  the  Papal  aggression  was  treated  with 
comparative  contempt.  In  the  Bussian  despotism 
we  find  a  manifestation  of  everything  which  is 
hostile  to  the  spirit  of  our  race,  and  to  the 
demands  of  civilisation.  According  to  the  historical 
principle  expounded,  w©  would  prefer  to  lose  our 
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nationality  rather  than  our  liherty ;  we  think 
of  onrselyes  first,  as  human  heings,  and  then  as 
Germans,  Englishmen,  &c.  Tlie  barburity  and 
arrogance  of  the  llussian  autocracy,  proves  aa 
exactly  opposite  tendency ;  it  condemns  as  crimi- 
nal what  we  consider  to  be  noble  and  humane. 
But  the  more  llussian  despotism  shall  degrade 
and  corrupt  human  nature,  the  brighter  will  the 
ideal  of  humanity  rise  in  the  contrast,  and  with 
the  greater  earnestness  the  nations  of  Western 
Europe  will  press  towards  its  realisation. 

England  having  been,  since  Cromwell,  the  lead- 
ing nation  of  the  Teutonic  race,  had  consequently 
the  leadership  in  the  war  against  Eussia ;  and  the 
people,  with  their  instinctive  common  sense,  have 
vindicated  this  prominence.  Every  one,  however, 
who-  understands  history,  will  perceive  that,  to 
check  Eussian  supremacy,  and  to  save  Europe 
from  suppression  by  its  sinister  and  avaricious 
gnusp,  it  will  not  be  sufficient  to  destroy  its  fleets 
and  its  armies.  "No !  Our  race  must  oppose  this 
despotism  by  its  libei'ty,  and  must  supersede  its 
orthodox  barbarism  and  fanaticism  by  the  religion 
of  humanity,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  former 
times  it  overpowered  Popery  by  the  principle  of 
ProtestontiLEon. 

To  the  accomplishment  of  this  glorious  work 
it  is  necessary  that  Germany  should  be  united  and 
£ree.  We  have  proved  that  this  nation  is  prepared 
to  break  down  the  last  fetters  which  have  been 
forced  upon  her  by  the  treachery  of  her  princes. 
When  her  powers  are  once  imited,  and  directed 
against  Eussia,  she  will  be  able  to  form  an  internal 
organization  corresponding  to  the  advancement  of 
her  culture.  Instinctively  perceiving  this  necessity, 
the  King  of  Prussia  dreads  to  go  to  war  against 
Eussia,  because  this  war  will  surely  destroy  his 
present  absolute  power,  a  consummation  that  can 


scarcely  be  avoided,  indeed,  whether  ho  join 
Eussia  or  tho  Western  Powers.  He  would  have 
joined,  from  the  force  of  sympathy,  his  friend  the 
Czar,  but  the  whole  people  would  have  arisen  in 
a  feaiful  rebellion  against  it.  An  alliance  of 
Germany  with  Eussia  is  quite  impossible,  from 
national  antipathies. 

Now  is  a  favourable  moment,  then,  for  tho 
English  nation  to  gain  the  German  as  a  sincere 
and  powerful  ally.  In  former  times,  and  also  in 
1848,  the  liberal  and  democratic  party  of  Ger- 
many looked  rather  towards  Prance  in  political 
matters.  Thispresttffe  of  France  is  entirely  broken 
down  since  the  coup  d'etat.  The  German  people 
now  know  that  their  natural  ally  is  England ;  and 
they  understand  the  unity  of  their  race  and  the 
principle  of  its  historical  development.  The  best 
historical  and  political  works  had  already  turned 
their  attention  to  England  before  tho  Oriental 
question  arose. 

13ut  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  diplomatic 
intrigues  of  this  country  have  occasioned  in  Ger- 
many some  distrust  of  the  government ;  and  it  is 
especially  remembered  that  in  the  peace  of  Malmo 
the  English  ministry  supported  the  diplomatists 
of  Eussia  against  the  liberties  of  the  Gesman 
people.  This  is  one  of  the  causes  why  the  voice 
of  l^e  German  people  has  not  been  more  distinctly 
heard  in  favour  of  England  in  the  present  crisis. 
It  is  important,  therefore,  that  confldence  should 
be  restored  by  some  noble  act.  If  this  can  be 
done,  England  will  find  in  the  German  nation  an 
ally  in  which  it  may  place  all  confidence,  and 
with  whose  assistance  the  war  will  bo  soon 
finished,  and  the  supremacy  of  Eussian  despotism 
destroyed  for  ever. 

Johannes  Eokge. 
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A  VERT  curious  problem  it  would  be  to  inquire 
what  occupation  of  life  is  most  favourable  to  the 
culture  and  the  display  of  true  genius.  Does  this 
extraordinary  quality  flourish  most  under  the 
pressure  of  stem  poverty  and  enthralling  care, 
or  under  the  sunshine  of  respectability  and 
wealth?  Is  it  fostered  by  arduous  toils  and 
bitter  endurance,  or  do  the  meditations  of  un- 
disturbed repose,  and  the  raptures  of  ever  meny 
health  promote  its  bright  dominion  ?  Which  is 
most  congenial  with  its  native  taste  and  instinct 
— the  bustle  of  the  mart,  ihQ  monotonous  pes- 
ambulations  of  the  farm,  the  quietude  of  the 
forest-cottage,  the  sanctity  of  the  hall  of  justice, 
the  solemn  service  of  the  temple,  the  splendid 
conflicts  of  the  senate,  the  majesty  of  the  court. 


or  the  glitter,  flatteries,  and  pomp  of  the  fashion- 
able world  ? 

Every  condition  of  life  invites  the  patronage, 
and  offiers  scope  for  the  operations  of  genius.  The 
peasant  who  may  be  endowed  with  this  peculiar 
gift,  will  find  in  every  blade  of  grass,  in  the  bleat 
of  every  sheep,  the  chirp  of  every  bird,  the  grace 
of  every  floating  cloud,  in  every  gleam  of  sun- 
shine, in  the  wailings  of  every  breeze,  and  tho 
roar  of  every  storm,  the  inspiration  of  its  gladness, 
and  the  object  of  its  worship.  To  the  judge, 
genius  will  act  as  the  consolation  of  his  responsi- 
bility, and  ttie  ornament  of  his  state;  it  will 
relieve  the  burden  and  adorn  the  administration 
of  justice;  and,  when  the  sacred  work  is  over, 
it  wiU  elaborate  lie  human  into  the  Divine,  tho 
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fallible  into  the  all- wise ;  and  will  thus  find  in 
tho  transactions  of  earth  a  stimulus  and  sugges- 
tive guidance  for  its  heavenlier  energies.  To  the 
oppressed  and  the  afflicted,  genius  is  at  once  a 
priest  who  ministers  resignation,  a  prophet  who 
foretells  deliverance,  and  an  angel  of  mercy  who 
descends  with  blessings,  smiles,  and  promises  of 
bliss  from  a  Father-God ;  in  this  case  its  mission 
is  all-divine,  and,  therefore,  the  agents  of  its 
discipline,  and  the  methods  of  its  development, 
are  all-divine  likewise.  The  walks  of  literature 
are  dull  indeed,  unless  tho  flowers  and  streams, 
the  sunlight  and  starlight  of  genius,  make  them 
pleasant.  What  a  life  of  misery  and  degradation 
is  led  by  the  literary  hack !  He  has  no  reward 
but  his  pay,  no  motive  but  cold  necessity.  He 
can  only  pore  over  old  dusty  books,  or  search  out 
the  dism^  details  of  some  startling  occurrence, 
or  copy  verbatim  et  literatim  wliat  another  has 
written,  or  cut  and  paste,  and  then  scribble  with 
his  cramped  and  bedaubed  fingers  connecting 
links  for  a  chain  of  thought  that  he  had  the  au- 
dacity to  break,  but  has  not  skill  .to  supersede ! 
There  are  a  number  of  people^  who  have-written 
nothing,  and  read  but  little,  who  innocently  fancy 
that  if  a  man  be  devoted  to  the  literary  profession, 
he  must  be  possessed  of  considerable  intelligence, 
and  of  high  intellectual  abilities.  No  mistake, 
unfortunately,  could  be  greater.  There  are  in 
this  world  a  set  of  poor,  drivelling  souls,  getting 
their  bread  by  the  use  of  their  pen,  to  whom 
thought  and  composition  are  as  really  mere  me- 
chanical occupations,  as  are  the  plainest  exercises 
of  any  manufacture  to  an  ordinary  artizan.  Their 
ideas  are  the  heartless  fruits  of  larceny;  their 
writing  is  the  task  of  slaves.  Those  fountains 
of  reflection  and  of  fancy  which  rise  and  bubble, 
and  flourish  for  ever  in  the  soul  of  genius,  and 
which  have  given  glory  to  literature,  and  dis- 
tinction to  authorship,  spring  not  up  within  their 
minds  j  but  they  carry  with  them  dirty  little 
vessels  in  which  they  catch  the  spray  scattered  by 
the  exuberance  and  prodigality  of  others.  Though 
genius,  therefore,  needs  literature  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  its  choicest  productions,  literature  is  the 
least  likely  of  any  profession  to  elicit  its  expres- 
sion when  latent,  or  to  foster  its  development 
w^hen  acknowledged.  If  a  man  have  the  divine 
energy  within  him,  its  workings  should  be  spon- 
taneous, not  forced  ;  he  should  write  because 
the  indwelling  impulse  commands  him,  not  be- 
cause the  necessities  of  life,  or  the  solicitations 
of  men,  require  it.  True  genius  will  generally 
prompt  its  own  culture,  and  dictate  its  own  utter- 
ances ;  the  force  of  habit,  the  enervating  obliga- 
tions of  poverty,  and  the  corrupting  love  of 
applause,  are  likely  to  cripple,  enfeeble,  and 
degrade  it.  It  has  a  life  of  its  own,  rich,  blessed, 
and  immortal !  it  is  not  the  production  of  resolve, 
nor  the  growth  of  effort;  for,  of  all  attributes, 
genius  is  the  most  independent  of  wiU. 

Indeed,  so  obviously  true  is  this,  that  the 
question  with  which  we  set  out,  appears  as  su- 
perfluous as  it  is  interesting ;  it  is  one  of  those 
questions  which  amuse  by  the  vastness  of  the 
reflections  it  suggests,  but  which,  for  the  same 


reason,  can  never  be  answered.  It  is  impossible 
to  make  a  selcctiou  of  favourites  from  a  list  of 
beauties,  equal  in  fascination,  however  diverse 
they  may  be  in  style ;  and  so,  if  a  being  were 
conscious  of  the  possession  of  genius,  and  the 
adoption  of  the  sphere,  habits,  and  employments 
of  his  life  were  given  into  his  own  hands,  he 
would  hardly  know  how  to  choose  for  the  honour 
and  advantage  of  his  great  endowment.  Genius 
is  not  the  slave,  but  the  master  of  circumstances. 
It  is  not  glorified  by  its  associations,  but  it  glorifies 
them.  It  is  not,  as  a  mirror,  brilliant  in  pro- 
portion to  the  light  that  falls  upon  it;  it  is 
rather  as  the  sun,  which  gives  its  own  ineffable 
light  to  everything  on  which  it  looks ;  which  is 
the  warmth  of  every  clime,  and  the  splendour 
of  every  sky ;  which  imparts  glory  to  the  heavens, 
and  gladness  to  the  earth ;  and  which  shines  for 
ever,  the  type  and  symbol  of  God. 

History  generously  offers  abundant  proof  of  the 
correctness  of  this  view.  Eor  what  sphere  of 
life,  what  order  in  society,  has  not  been  honoured 
by  the  smiles  and  benedictions  of  genius?  It 
has  sparkled  like  a  jewel  in  the  king's  crown ; 
it  has  sung  like  Heaven's  own  minstrel  at  the 
pauper's  couch.  It  has  been  the  inspiration  of 
bravery  in  battle,  of  worship  in  victory,  and  of 
sublime  submission  in  defeat.  Its  practical  value 
has  been  proclaimed  in  the  eloquence  of  the 
senate;  and  it  has  wrought  out  the  problems 
of  its  infinite  curiosity  in  the  silence  and  the 
gloom  of  the  prison-cell.  Its  music  has  mingled 
with  the  services  of  the  sanctuary ;  and  the  echoes 
of  its  merriment  have  reverberated  amid  the  hills 
and  through  the  woods  of  homeless  barbarism. 
The  sorrows  of  the  broken  heart  have  given  pathos 
to  its  power ;  the  intoxicating  delights  of  wealth, 
of  flattery,  and  of  pomp,  have  not  always  stifled 
its  hallowed  breathings;  and  it  has  survived 
the  shocks  of  misfortune,  the  dissipations  of 
wild  impulse,  and  the  hardships  of  unjust  neglect 
or  cruel  censure.  Burns  was  a  peasant,  Byron 
a  nobleman.  Shelley  was  an  atheist,  Cowper 
a  saint.  Caesar  was  a  monarch,  Bunyan  a  per- 
secuted prisoner.  Thomas  Moore  was  flattered 
into  vanity,  Milton  denounced  into  noble  pride. 
Edgar  Poe  was  a  debauchee,  Pascal  an  ascetic. 
Burke  overcame  the  influences  of  faction,  Talfourd 
the  time-absorbing  and  soul-freezing  tendencies  of 
law.  Among  the  preachers  wo  know  not  that 
we  can  name  a  greater,  we  wiU  not  name  a  less, 
than  Kobert  Hall,  to  whose  memory  we  propose 
to  devote  a  few  words  of  reverent  criticism  and 
honest  panegyric. 

It  is  gratifying  to  ohserve  how  incessantly  the 
names  of  the  departed  great  are  recalled  to  the 
remembrance  of  the  world.  Lustre  of  renown, 
when  derived  from  solid  attributes  and  real  vir- 
tues, is  not  a  flckle  meteoric  flame,  that  dazzles 
the  spectator  for  a  season,  and  then  expires ;  it 
endures  for  ever,  to  flre  the  emulation,  and  to 
illumine  the  pathway  of  all  the  good.  The  memory 
of  the  great,  like  the  path  of  the  just,  is  "as  the 
shining  light,  which  shincth  more  and  more  unto 
the  perfect  day."  As  the  materials  of  knowledge 
become  less  certain,  the  testimony  of  history  be- 
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comes  more  positive.  Plato  said  many  things 
beautiful  and  true,  which  are  forgotten ;  but 
Plato  never  had  such  world-wide  fame  as  at  this 
day.  The  basis  of  fame  eternally  contracts ;  its 
substance  and  its  splendour  eterntdly  expand.  We 
do  not  predict  that  Mr.  Hall  will  enjoy  this  rare 
immortality  and  everlasting  growth  of  reputation. 
"VVe  question  whether  he  will.  His  name  is  asso- 
ciated with  no  new  ideas  that  live  and  extend 
themselves  throughout  all  generations.  He  taught 
no  novelties  in  philosophy,  philanthropy,  or  reli- 
gion. He  wrote  but  little,  and  what  he  did  write 
was  chiefly  on  subjects  of  but  temporary  or  local 
interest.  In  the  pulpit  he  was  orthodox ;  in  the 
parlour  he  was  too  discursive  and  too  brilliant  to 
be  reported ;  in  the  study  he  was  timid,  humble, 
and  retiring  from  all  ambition  of  glory.  He 
founded  no  institutions;  he  identified  himself 
with  no  public  schemes,  the  success  of  which 
could  impart  significance  to  his  life  or  immor- 
tality to  his  renown.  Yet  his  name  was  not "  writ 
in  water."  He  has  left  behind  him  some  testi- 
monials which  will  not  soon  perish,  some  fine  and 
massive  monuments  which  will  not  yet  moulder 
into  dust.  The  traditions  of  his  wit,  his  benevo- 
lence, and  beautiful  simplicity  of  character,  may 
be  expected  gradually  to  diminish  in  number, 
and  to  decay  in  force,  as  his  own  immediate  ac- 
quaintance shall  pass  away  from  earth;  but  some 
of  the  peculiar  attributes  of  his  mind  and  cha- 
racter are  embodied  in  writings  that  deserve  to  be 
numbered  among  the  classics  of  our  nation,  and 
which  will  be  read  with  admiration  by  the  far-oif 
descendants  of  those  who  listened  with  such 
delight  to  the  magic  eloquence  of  their  author. 

That  Mr.  Mursell  (who,  as  our  readers  may 
know,  succeeded  Mr.  Hall,  at  Leicester,  where  he 
still  resides,  deservedly  honoured  and  admired  by 
a  wide  circle  of  good  men  and  true)  should  take 
pleasure  in  descanting  on  the  qualities  of  one  who 
was  his  familiar  friend,  and  his  official  prede- 
cessor, is  not  at  all  surprising.  We  had  thought 
of  passing  his  pamphlet  over  without  criticism ; 
but  we  feel  that  such  a  course  would  imply  an 
indifference  to  its  excellencies  and  defects,  in- 
consistent with  the  elevation  of  his  position  and 
the  pretentiousness  of  his  style.  This  splendid 
essay  deserves  respectftil  acknowledgment;  and 
it  has  imperfections  which  invite  specification. 
Written  in  a  tone  almost  oracular,  and  set  forth 
in  robes  which  we  cannot  but  describe  as  some- 
times gaudy,  it  nevertheless  contains  passages  of 
inimitable  beauty  and  wonderful  power.  As  an 
estimate  of  Mr.  Hall  it  is  naturally  extravagant ; 
as  a  display  of  his  own  abilities,  it  is  singularly 
suggestive,  unequal,  and  withal  entrancing. 

Mr.  Mursell  seems  to  have  set  up  Mr.  Hall  as 
an  ideal  standard  of  greatness,  to  have  elaborated 
that  ideal,  and  given  it  the  form  of  an  abstract 
estimate ;  and  then  again  to  have  compared  Mr. 
Hall  with  it.  Mr.  Hall  is  the  standard  of  great- 
ness ;  and  thus  greatness  is  the  standard  of  Mr. 
Hall.  Mr.  M.'s  theory  of  genius  is  developed 
with  great  fulness  and  apparent  care.  The  author 
seems  to  have  put  himself  to  some  trouble  to  tell 
bis  readers  exactly  what  genius  is.    He  acknow- 


ledges the  difficulty  of  definition ;  he  taunts  the 
lexicographers  with  vagueness ;  he  ridicules  some 
very  common  uses  of  the  word,  which  we  think 
to  be  quite  admissible ;  and  then  defines  it  him- 
self thus  : — "  brilliancy  of  mind ;  a  soul  on  fire; 
an  intensification  of  the  mental  faculties."     Now, 
wo  confess  to  great  dissatisfaction  with  this  con- 
ception of  the  nature  of  genius;   and  to  some 
amusement,  also.     In  the  first  place,  it  amounts 
to  just  what  the  poor  lexicographers  have  said 
long  ago ;  and  secondly,  in  so  far  as  it  departs 
from  their  expressions,  it  becomes  poetical,  not  to 
say  absurd.     Definition  and  description  are  two 
different  things.     We  have  here  a  definition,  that 
is  a  logical,  philosophical,  and  grammatical  expla- 
nation of  the  word.     We  suppose  that  brilliance, 
intensification,  and  fire  are  synonyms  in  this  case. 
But  how  a  faculty  can  be  intensified  we  see  not ; 
and  a  soul  on  fire  would  be  decidedly  unpleasant, 
if  possible,  and  impossible  however  glorious  it 
might  be. 

But  why  attempt  definition  at  all  ?  If  genius 
be  one  of  those  abstract  qualities  which  men  in- 
tuitively accept  as  the  types  of  the  Infinite,  why 
cut  it  up  by  analysis,  and  degrade  it  to  philological 
exposition?  Truth,  beauty,  goodness,  power, 
genius,  are  things  which  God  only  can  perfectly 
conceive,  and  which,  therefore,  man  can  never 
perfectly  express.  He  may  expatiate  upon  them, 
but  cannot  compress  their  full  significance  within 
the  limits  of  a  sentence — ^he  cannot  define  them. 
And  their  indefiniteness  is  a  mighty  charm.  It 
proclaims  their  Divine  origin  and  essence.  It  in- 
dicates their  relationship  with  the  Universal,  the 
Ineffable,  the  Everlasting. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  exuberance  of  Mr.  Mur- 
sell* s  fancy  betrays  him  into  violations  of  taste  or 
of  simple  common  sense.  He  is  generally  splen- 
did without  being  ridiculous.  But  occasionally 
he  topples  over  the  barrier  between  these  two  very 
proximate  qualities.  For  instance,  he  says  (p.  7), 
"  There  is  a  community  in  genius — in  its  elements 
and  in  its  sons,  a  mystic  brotherhood,  a  time- 
honoured  and  resplendent  heraldry.  The  relatives 
of  Sydney  Smith  lived  before  the  flood,  and  his  legi- 
timate  descendants  will  listen  to  the  tolling  hell  of 
time,**  Now,  the  Smiths  are  a  wonderful  family, 
wc  have  no  doubt ;  and  there  being  so  many  of 
them,  we  suppose  they  must  have  sprung  up  at 
a  very  early  period.  But  we  never  heard  before 
that  the  remote  ancestry  of  this  vast  race  were 
honoured  by  being  secreted  in  Noah's  ark ;  though, 
perhaps,  this  does  not  follow  from  our  author^s 
remark  concerning  them ;  for  being  so  unusually 
clever,  they  might  have  swam  on  the  surfiace  of 
the  flood,  and  thus  cheated  the  deluge  of  its  prey 
— an  instance  of  skill  which  the  veritable  Sydney 
would,  wo  hesitate  not  to  assert,  roost  gratefully 
appreciate  and  most  zealously  copy.  That  his 
legitimate  descendants  will  listen  to  the  tolling 
bell  of  time  is  highly  probable ;  though  his  legi- 
timate posterity  (of  course  we  speak  now  of  the 
intellectual  descent)  is  but  a  small  group.  The 
**  mystic  brotherhood"  of  this  wonderful  family 
will  naturally  occasion  strange  reminiscences  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  shall  listen  to  the  tolling  boll 
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of  time!  They  will  (unless,  by  the  by,  they 
should  be  engaged  as  ringers)  stand  trembling 
with  awe,  and,  gazing  on  the  resplendent  and 
time-honoured  heraldry,  "will  think  with  sym- 
pathy of  the  hardships  of  their  forefathers,  who 
floated  for  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  days, 
feeding  on  such  drowned  rats,  cats,  and  monkeys 
as  the  course  of  the  stream  might  bring  them ! 
Our  friend,  Rebecca  Jones,  asks  whether  she  may 
not  say  the  same  of  her  relatives  ? 

Mr.  Mursell  pronounces  dogmatically  on  all 
themes ;  he  never  reasons  with  catholic  delibera- 
tion. He  states  premises  with  majestic  emphasis, 
and  announces  conclusions  with  majestic  curtness. 
His  philosophy  is  an  assurance,  not  a  system  of 
opinions;  therefore.  Ids  writing  consists  of  a 
series  of  dicta,  not  of  arguments.  He  may  over- 
whelm an  opponent,  he  cannot  convert  him.  Thus, 
in  this  pamphlet,  with  a  zeal  which  does  credit  to 
his  piety,  but  which  is  a  serious  violation  of  wise 
judgment,  he  goes  out  of  his  way  to  vindicate 
plenary  inspiration  against  those  who  consider  it  a 
development  of  genius.  This  he  does  in  a  set  of 
pointed  antitheses,  in  the  very  first  of  which  he 
takes  for  granted  the  thing  he  digresses  to  prove. 
He  says  '^  Inspiration  is  a  supernatural,  genius  is 
a  natural  gift."  The  sceptic  may  properly  say  to  Mr. 
Mursell,  *'  Oh,  it  is,  is  it  ?"  Then  after  a  long  list 
of  similar  assumptions,  he  says,  "  Whatever  men 
may  think,  either  of  inspiration  or  of  genius,  the 
two  ideas  are  sufficiently  distinct,  and  to  attempt 
to  confound  them  is  absurd."  Now,  our  readers 
will  not  suspect  us  of  disputing  the  position  which 
is  here  taken,  as  a  conclusion,  but  we  do  protest 
against  this  off-hand  mode  of  settling  it. 

Mr.  Mursell  is  very  severe  upon  the  styles 
adopted  by  the  writers  of  our  day.  Commending 
Johnson  and  Addison  as  models  of  taste,  he  is 
wrothful  with  "  the  tortuous  evolutions  of  Car- 
lylism,  and  the  glittering  and  sickening  platitudes 
of  Cummingism."  We  suggest  to  Mr.  Mursell 
that  this  is  as  tortuous,  though  not  so  strong,  as 
anything  Carlyle  ever  wrote,  and  that  the  whole 
sentence  is,  in  fact,  what  we  would  prefer  not  to 
call  a  "  CummingMw."  Mr.  Macaulay  seems  to 
Mr.  Mursell  to  have  been  "  raised  up  to  redeem 
our  literature  in  these  respects  from  deserved 
negligence  and  contempt."  Mr.  Macaulay  is  truly 
master  of  our  tongue ;  but  he  is  too  nice  for  free- 
dom, too  precise  for  greatness.  With  all  the 
harmony  and  elegance  of  his  compositions,  he 
appears  to  us  to  be  supremely  artificial.  His 
measures  are  exact,  but  they  are  forced ;  his  dig- 
nity is  imposing,  but  it  is  assumed;  his  fluency 
is  enchanting,  but  it  is  the  rapid  and  melodious 
utterance  of  good  memory,  rather  than  the  origi- 
nal and  resistless  song  of  a  warm  soul.  Thomas 
Carlyle  has  the  puissance  of  genius  without  the 
refinement  of  art;  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay 
has  the  charms  of  art  without  the  power  of  genius. 
If  there  is  artifice  in  the  roughness  of  the  former, 
there  is  tameness  in  the  studied  exquisiteness  of 
the  latter.  As  a  master  of  style,  Macaulay  may 
be  unrivalled,  as  a  master  of  thought,  Carlyle  far 
surpasses  him. 
Mr.  Hall  (to  whom  we  must  now  return)  adopted 


a  style  eminently  kindred  with  the  classical  autho- 
rities of  our  tongue.  There  was  some  truth  in 
the  observation  of  Dugald  Stewart  respecting  him, 
who,  in  the  course  of  his  lectures,  said,  **  There 
is  one  writer  who  combines  in  himself  all  the 
excellencies  of  Burke,  Addison,  and  Johnson." 
We  do  not  agree  with  the  author  of  the  Essay 
before  us,  who  claims  for  Mr.  Hall  absolute  fault- 
lessness  of  style ;  we  often  wish  for  more  Saxon, 
and  feel  the  suspicion  of  ejctravagance.  Full, 
chaste,  mighty ;  swelling  into  thunder,  or  sinking 
into tcnderest  pathos;  radiant,  musical,  and  serene; 
splendid  without  being  meretricious;  well  mea- 
sured but  free  from  monotony;  always  elegant 
but  never  insipid ;  in  argument,  employing  great 
concentration,  yet  skilfully  avoiding  logical  in- 
completeness; in  description  elaborate,  but  pro- 
gressively interesting ;  in  declamation,  rising  into 
overbearing  majesty ;  in  appeal,  glowing  with  the 
brightness,  and  captivating  by  the  force  of  inspi- 
ration ;  we  yet  feel  that  some  of  his  most  eloquent 
passages  are  ^*  stilted ;"  that  his  grandeur  is  osten- 
tatious, and  that  the  roll*  of  his  magnificent  words 
would  be  more  effective  if  more  irregular ;  more 
impressive  if  less  artistic.  There  is  a  superabund- 
ance of  Latin  in  his  set  compositions.  He  is  not 
redundant,  but  he  is  over-grand.  He  does  not 
say  too  much,  but  says  it  too  superbly.  And  yet 
in  liis  very  finest  and  strongest  passage?  ho  accepts 
the  short,  sweet,  almighty  Saxon.  If  a  man 
would  conquer  by  a  word,  that  word  must  bo 
Saxon,  not  Latin.  Hence,  when  eloquence  is 
engaged  to  serve  the  purpose  of  the  noblest  and 
deepest  passions  of  fiie  soul,  it  spontaneously 
grasps  the  Saxon  as  its  weapon.  Every  poet^ 
novelist,  senator,  historian,  prophet,  has  felt  this. 
The  hearts  of  men  are  not  moved  by  long  words, 
but  by  short  ones.  Would  you  have  them  weep  ? 
you  must  talk  of  tears,  not  of  a  lachrymose  ebul- 
lition. Would  you  have  them  laugh  ?  a  shout  of 
simple  joy  will  do  more  than  any  circuitous  exci- 
tations of  their  risible  faculties.  *  *  Let  your  words 
be  Yea,  Yea,  and  Nay,  Nay,  for  whatsoever  is 
more  than  these  cometh  of  evil."  Mr.  Hall  oftea 
expressed  his  love  of  the  Saxon,  but  did  not  often 
use  it.  His  style  was  fashioned  too  much  on  the 
Johnsonian  model.  And  these  long  words  of  five 
syllables,  are  capable  of  being  arranged  in  sublime 
array.  The  elocutionist  will  often  need  them  to 
the  completion  and  rhythm  of  his  sentences.  But 
^Q  orator,  who  sways  men's  minds  by  the  magic 
power  of  words,  will  shrink  from  them,  and  seek 
those  soft  and  holy  and  omnipotent  monosyllables 
which  our  pure  and  noble  ancestors  have  be- 
queathed us.  The  finest  sentences  in  the  finest 
passage  Mr.  Hall  ever  penned  (the  conclusion  to 
his  sermon  entitled  '^  Sentiments  Proper  to  the 
Present  Crisis")  are  considerably  Saxon  in  their 
construction.  For  instance : — "  While  yon  are 
engaged  in  the  field,  many  will  repair  to  the  closet, 
many  to  the  sanctuary ;  the  faithful  of  every  name 
will  employ  that  prayer  which  has  power  with  God; 
the  feeble  hands  which  arc  unequal  to  any  other 
weapon  will  grasp  the  sword  of  the  Spirit;  and 
fix)m  myriads  of  humble,  contrite  hearts,  the  yoice 
of  intercession,  supplication,  and  weeping  will 
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mingle  in  its  ascent  to  Heaven  with  the  shouts  of 
hattU  and  the  shook  of  arms.'*  As  a  specimen  of  the 
ordinary  construction  of  Mr.  Hall's  sentences  we 
select  a  short  passage  at  random  from  his  *'  Ee- 
floctions  on  War/'  Ho  says,  "  That  benevolence 
which  embraces  the  world  is  now  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  tenderness  that  endears  our  coun- 
try. Burying  in  oblivion,  therefore,  all  national 
antipathies,  together  with  those  cruel  jealousies 
and  suspicions  which  have  too  much  marred  the 
pleasures  of  mutual  intercourse,  let  our  hearts 
correspond  to  the  blessings  we  celebrate,  and  keep 
pace,  as  far  as  possible,  with  the  movements  of 
Divine  beneficence.''  Here  there  is  music  as  well 
as  stateliness ;  but  we  feel  that  the  power  of  the 
quotation  would  be  greater  if  its  stateliness  were 
reduced,  and  its  music  softened.  A  giant  will 
alarm  a  child ;  but  a  child  will  subdue  a  giant. 

In  his  relation  to  history,  Mr.  Hall  is  chiefly,  if 
not  exclusively,  remarkable  as  an  orator.  There 
are  many  still  living  who  remember  the  acute- 
ness  of  his  intellect,  and  the  activity  of  his  imagi- 
nation, to  whom  his  penetrating  mind  was  a  mat- 
ter of  astonishment,  and  his  refined  taste  an 
enduring  charm.  The  rapidity  and  depth  of  his 
conceptions,  the  loftiness  and  purity  of  his  fancies, 
the  sparkle  of  his  wit,  all  aided  by  the  brightness 
of  a  rolling  eye,  the  animatioli  of  an  absorbed  and 
ardent  soul,  and  the  fluency  of  a  ready  tongue, 
will  dictate  in  their  recollections  an  unquestioning 


assent  to  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Parr,  .who  said,    transparent  as  the  light.     It  rings  with  inborn 


"  Yes,  Mr.  Hall,  like  Bishop  Taylor,  has  the  elo- 
quence of  an  orator,  the  fancy  of  a  poet,  the  acute- 
ness  of  a  schoolman,  the  profoundness  of  a  philo- 
sopher, and  the  piety  of  a  saint."  But,  to  the 
future,  Mr.  Hall  makes  a  more  limited  appeal. 
The  opportunities  of  forming  an  estimate  of  his 
abilities  grow  less  every  day.  In  his  works  there 
is  much  that  coming  generations  will  "  "sviUingly 
let  die."  Those  sermons,  and  sketches  of  sermons, 
of  which  there  are  so  many,  possess  an  invaluable 
interest  to  those  who  knew  the  mysterious  attrac- 
tions of  his  address ;  but  to  those  who  never  heard 
Mm,  they  have  only  the  interest  of  association, 
and  are  not  in  themselves  sufficiently  character- 
istic or  important  to  secure  their  conservation. 
The  impulses  of  personal  reverence  communicate 
a  natural  and  beautiful  sanctity  to  them ;  to  the 
stranger  they  can  make  no  appeal  which  is  not 
based  on  their  intrinsic  merits,  and  these  will  not 
protect  them  from  negligence  and  death. 

Contemplating  Mr.  Hall,  then,  from  this  point 
of  view,  he  appears  to  us  to  be,  primarily,  a  sacred 
orator.  Of  course  his  distinction  in  this  capacity 
is  adequately  sustained  by  the  variety  of  his 
learning,  the  vivacity  of  his  mind,  and  the  obvious 
propriety  of  his  career.  But  ho  was  not  a  logi- 
cian, a  philosopher,  a  linguist,  or  even  a  theo- 
logian ;  that  is,  he  has  acquired  no  singularity  of 
fame  from  the  predominance  of  any  or  {dl  of  these 
attainments.  His  controversial  writings  will  live, 
and  be  admired;  but  their  immortality  will  be 
the  result  of  their  perfection  as  specimens  of 
English  composition,  not  of  their  conclusive  set- 
tlement of  the  questions  to  which  they  are  seve- 
rally dedicated.     Wc  do  not  agree  with  those  who 


represent  the  discourse  on  "  Modem  Infidelity," 
for  instance,  as  a  refutation  of  speculative  scepti- 
cism, or  as  an  invulnerable  defence  of  Christianity. 
The  basis  of  its   argument  is   a    misapprehen- 
sion, and  however  the  tone  of  its  declamation 
might  suit  the  temper  of  the  times  in  which  it  was 
delivered,  it  is  eminently  hostile  to  true  Catho- 
licity, and  must  be  regarded  as  insolent  by  the 
sincere  among  those  against  whom  it  is  directed. 
It  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  scepticism  ori- 
ginates in  moral  baseness;  and,  therefore,  puts 
itself  out  of  the  reach  of  sceptics  who  have  any 
self-respect.     But  we  will  not  be  betrayed  from 
our  purpose,  as  literary  critics,  into  the  meshes  of 
theological  partisanship.     Indeed,  the  defect  we 
have  mentioned  is  as  much  literary  as  moral ;  for 
if  literature  do  not  cherish   the    sentiments  of 
urbanity,  mental  freedom,  and  refined  taste,  its 
fields  will  soon  become  marshes,  and  its  rivers 
masses  of  mud.     The  main  positions  of  this  won- 
derful production  are  indisputable ;  the  mode  of 
arriving  at  them  is  sometimes  circuitous  and  dull, 
and  the  resources  appealed  to  for  their  confirmation 
are  sometimes  foreign  to  the  question.     But  as 
a  composition,  for  beauty,  strength,  variety,  and 
genuine  eloquence,  it  has  never  been  surpassed. 
It  glows  with  a  native  splendour ;  it  towers  with 
lofty  majesty;  the  flow  of  its  meaning  and  its 
melody  is  as  easy  as  it  is  rapid,  and  as  harmo- 
nious as  it  is  clear.     It  is  massive  as  granite,  and 


emphasis,  and  seems  to  echo  in  the  memory,  so 
true  and  pure  is  its  music. 

We  might  refer,  as  another  illustration  of  our 
estimate  of  Mr.  HalUs  singular  pro-eminence,  to 
the  sermon  from  which  we  have  already  selected 
one  short  passage,  the  "  Sentiments  Proper  to  tho 
Present  Crisis."  "We  question  whether  the  lite- 
rature of  our  country  contains  a  more  thrilling  and 
glorious  specimen  of  eloquence  than  this.  All 
who  heard  Mr.  Hall  have  represented  him  as 
having  a  strange  personal  power  in  the  pulpit. 
The  peculiarity  of  nis  attitude,  the  rapidity,  dis- 
tinctness, and  emphasis  of  his  delivery,  the  silvery 
music  and  extraordinary  flexibility  of  his  voice, 
tho  beaming  lustre  of  his  eye,  which  seemed  to 
be  fixed  on  every  auditor,  and  to  radiate  with  all 
the  undulations  of  his  full  soul,  his  evident  absoriv 
tion  in  his  theme,  his  consciousness  and  silent 
proclamation  of  the  solemnity  of  his  engagement, 
the  workings  of  his  august  intellect,  seen  in  the 
varying  hues  of  his  illuminated  countenance  and 
in  the  majestic  movements  of  his  stalwart  frame, 
his  sobriety,  devoutness,  and  rapt  but  tranquil 
earnestness,  gave  a  preternatural  significance  to 
his  words,  and  invested  him  with  a  sort  of  pro- 
phetic glory.  It  is  not  often  that  these  somewhat 
adventitious  aids  survive  in  the  type  and  style  of 
a  published  address ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  dis- 
course just  specified,  it  is  so.  That  magnificent 
peroration  stirs  the  heart  to  enthusiastic  impulses 
even  now.  The  tyrant  seems  to  recoil  from  tho 
awful  imprecations  as  we  read,  and  we  see  him 
shrinking  abashed  into  the  shame  and  the  security 
of  oblivion.  Our  patriotism  swells  into  a  passion, 
and  we  could  grasp  tho  sword  and  hazard  the 
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responsibilitiea  of  battle, — ^to  Buch  a  pitch  of  hal- 
lowed bravery  are  we  inspired.  And  that  myste- 
rious climax,  composed  of  a  series  of  apostrophes, 
deepening  in  devoutness  and  in  splendour  as  they 
succeed  one  another;  how  strangely  does  our 
inmost  soul  respond  its  Amen !  to  it.  Soldiers  on 
earth,  heroes  in  heaven,  God  on  the  everlasting 
throne — Avere  they  not  moved  by  this  unususd 
voice,  this  new  and  importunate,  but  trustful 
method  of  appeal  ?  This  wonderful  passage  is  a 
mystery  of  eloquence.  In  soimd,  and  phrase- 
ology, and  thought,  and  passion  it  is  unearthly 
in  its  grandeur  and  superhuman  in  its  power. 

The  nearer  we  approach  to  Mr.  Hall,  the  more 
remarkable  and  endeared  he  becomes.  As  we  see 
into  the  secrets  of  his  private  and  social  life,  we 
are  drawn  to  him  by  the  instinct  of  reverential 
Bym]3athy,  of  admiring  love.  There  was  a  sim- 
plicity and  purity  about  his  entire  character  and 
life,  beautifully  corresponding  to  the  comprehen- 
siveness of  his  attainments  and  the  compass  of  his 
mind.  He  had  idiosyncracies  of  habit,  taste,  and 
conviction ;  but  even  in  his  most  extravagant 
eccentricities  we  cannot  suspect  him  of  affectation. 
In  the  artlessness  of  his  piety,  he  appears  the 
same  great,  true,  and  earnest  man  as  in  the  labours 
of  the  studio.  His  modesty  carries  with  it  the 
same  air  of  sincerity  and  truthfulness  as  his  stern 
rebukes  and  his  tender  and  generous  compassion. 
His  emotions  were  strong,  and  they  were  real. 
Of  all  men,  Robert  Hall  would  be  the  last  sus- 
pected of  hypocrisy. 

And  it  is  impossible  to  forget,  moreover,  that  a 
painful  disease  made  life  a  continual  torture  to 
him.    His  physical  agonies    were  intense,   and 


but  occasionally  relieved  by  repose.  Consequently 
it  was  only  by  the  application  of  some  gentle 
sedative,  or  by  the  absorbing  glory  of  his  thoughts, 
that  he  could  at  all  alleviate  the  pressure  of  almost 
incessant  suffering.  The  triumph  of  his  cxtm- 
ordinary  mind  over  this  stupendous  calamity,  con- 
stitutes a  phenomenon  in  human  history.  How 
bright  must  have  been  his  spiritual  vision,  to  have 
enabled  him  to  cherish  vivacity,  and  gentleness, 
and  warm  generous  raptures  under  the  dominion 
of  an  affliction  so  protracted  and  so  severe!  One 
cannot  but  revere  the  moral  power  which  could 
achieve  so  glorious  a  victory.  And  if  his  patience 
and  uncomplaining  resignation  must  be  ascribed 
to  the  fervour  of  his  piety,  the  glory  of  his  anima- 
tion and  his  unbroken  labours,  his  imagination 
unsubdued,  and  his  reason  preserved  from  ener- 
vation, must  be  carried  to  the  greatness  and  native 
mastery  of  his  intellectual  powers.  Genius,  when 
consolidated  by  intelligence  and  sanctified  by 
religion,  is  like  the  sun ;  it  may  be  dimmed,  but 
cannot  be  extinguished,  by  the  vapours  of  earth 
or  the  clouds  of  heaven ;  it  rides  forth  proudly, 
the  monarch  of  the  universe,  defying  the  darkness 
that  would  obscure  its  splendour,  and  dissipating 
the  mists  that  would  intercept  its  rays;  its  God- 
like progress  is  traced  through  the  gloomy  gar- 
ments that  seem  to  enfold  it ;  and  when  it  exerts 
its  Divine  prowess,  and  throws  off'  the  dismal 
coil  of  its  mortal  associations,  it  gleams  and  daz- 
zles in  victorious  brightness,  the  god  of  doy; 
wherever  it  moves  it  carries  light  and  life  with 
it ;  and  by  whatsoever  calamities  it  maybe  encom- 
passed, it  pierces,  illuminates,  and  scatters  them. 
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Odessa,  with  its  80,000  inhabitants,  its  vast  com- 
merce, its  great  importance  in  the  actual  struggle 
with  Russia,  did  not  exist  sixty-fivo  years  ago. 
Its  histoiy  is  remarkable.  Situated  on  the  Euro- 
pean coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  between  the  riverp 
Dniester  and  Bog — though  not  close  to  either  of 
those  rivers — it  lies  almost  due  north  from  Con- 
stantinople, from  which  its  distance  by  sea  is 
about  860  English  miles. 

On  a  very  small  portion  of  its  site  there  for- 
merly stood  a  mean  Turkish  village,  consisting  of 
five  or  six  indifferent  houses,  and  a  few  huta; 
some  wretched  hovels  built  of  mud,  and  partly 
undergroimd,  being  scattered  about  in  the  vicinity. 
This  place,  which  was  called  Hadji-Bey,  was, 
however,  protected  by  a  fortified  building,  called 
the  palace,  with  a  Turkish  g-arrison,  under  the 
command  of  a  Pacha.  It  overlooked  a  good  har- 
bour, which  was  well  situated  for  sheltering  the 
Turkish  fleet  and  merchant  vessels  during  the 
tempestuous  weather  which  prevails  in  the  Black 
Bea  in  winter.  Large  quantities  of  com,  and 
other  productions;  were  annually  shipped  from 


thence  to  Constantinople ;  the  barley  being  espe- 
cially destined  for  the  food  of  the  Sultan's  horses. 

This  insignificant  place  was  coveted  by  Russia, 
who,  in  the  partition  of  Poland,  had  obtained  for 
its  share  of  the  territory  belonging  to  that  un- 
happy kingdom,  Podolia,  Wolhyniai  &c.,  countries 
partly  bordering  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  the  month  of 
July,  1789,  when,  for  the  purpose  of  attackinp^ 
and  gaining  possession  of  Hadji-Bey,  Prince 
Potemkin,  Prime  Minister  to  the  Empress  Cathe- 
rine II.,  conferred  on  Major-General  de  Eibas 
the  command  of  the  advanced  guard  of  the  army, 
under  the  orders  of  General  Goudowitsch,  whose 
head  quarters  were  at  Otschakoff,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Bog :  Otschakoff  having  been  taken 
from  the  Turks  by  aasault,  by  the  Russians,  in 
1788. 

General  de  Ribas  ordered  a  Captain  Ardou- 
kinski  to  proceed  with  100  Kozaks  to  reconnoitre 
Hadji-Bey,  but  at  a  considerable  distance,  bo  a» 
not  to  give  the  alann  to  the  Turkish  garrison. 
This  took  place  in  the  early  part  of  August, 
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1789.  By  night-marches,  and  concealing  his 
men  behind  the  hills  in  the  day-time,  the  Captain 
(and  his  Kozaks)  approached  near  enough  to  the 
castle  to  discoyer,  through  his  telescope,  that  the 
Turks  were  in  force  there ;  also,  that  there  was 
a  Turkish  flotilla,  consisting  of  two  large  war- 
xebecks,  four  other  armed  vessels,  and  thirty- 
three  gunboats,  at  anchor  in  the  harbour. 

General  de  Eibas,  upon  receiving  the  Captain's 
report,  arranged  with  General  Goudowitsch  and 
Admiral  Woinowitsch  a  plan  of  operations  by 
sea  and  land,  for  capturing  both  the  castle,  or 
palace,  and  the  flotilla. 

De  Eibas  having  marched  his  force  as  far  as 
the  valley  of  Eoujalnik,  about  two  English  miles 
and  a  half  from  Hadji-Bey,  sent  a  Kozak  to 
Otschakoff  with  a  despatch  to  Admiral  Woino- 
witsch, to  inform  him  that  he  meant  to  attack 
Hadji-Bey  very  early  in  the  morning  of  the  1 4th  of 
August,  and  that  he  counted  upon  the  Admiral's 
co-operation,  supported  by  the  Eussian  naval 
force.  But  Woinowitsch  did  not  move  from 
Otschukoff. 

On  the  day  flxed  upon  General  de  Eibas 
and  his  troops  arrived  within  about  half-a-mile 
of  HadjirBey,  before  they  were  discovered  by  the 
Turks,  who  then  fired  a  few  cannon-  shot  at  the 
Eussian  grenadiers,  who  steadily  advanced  with 
their  scaling-ladders. 

The  assault  was  made  with  spirit ;  the  garrison 
were  overpowered,  and,  with  their  usual  barbarity, 
the  conquerors  put  the  whole  of  the  Turks  to  the 
sword,  excepting  one  man  who  fled  to  the  powder- 
magazine,  and  threatened  to  blow  it  up,  and 
destroy  with  himself,  all  who  were  assembled  in 
the  fort,  if  his  safety  was  not  guaranteed.  The 
catastrophe  at  Sinope  proves  that  Eussian  savagery 
is  as  rife  now  as  it  was  in  1789. 

The  conmiander  of  the  Turkish  flotilla  at 
anchor  in  the  harbour,  did  not  perceive  what  was 
going  on  at  the  fortress  until  it  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Eussians.  He  then  made  an  in- 
elBPectnal  attempt  to  dislodgo  them  by  opening  a 
Are  upon  it  from  his  vessels. 

General  de  Eibas  having  speedily  received 
reinforcements  in  men  and  artillery  from  the 
General-in-Chief,  Goudowitsch,  made  such  good 
use  of  the  latter  that  he  disabled  seveml  of  the 
Turkish  gunboats ;  three  of  them  surrendered,  and 
the  xebecks  and  other  vessels  sailed  away  without 
being  molested. 

General  Goudowitsch  soon  arrived,  with  his 
whole  division,  which  encamped  in  the  environs 
of  Hudji-Bey;  and  although  the  Turkish  fleet, 
consisting  of  twenty-six  men-of-war,  some  of 
them  line  of  battle  ships,  appeared,  a  few  days 
afterwards  off  the  harbour,  and  opened  their  fire 
upon  the  place,  it  proved  harmless,  and  the3r 
shortly  afterwards  returned  to  Constantinople. 

The  Empress  Catherine  II.  having  resolved,  in 
*  the  first  instance,  to  establish  a  colony  of  Greeks 
of  the  Archipelago  at  Hadji-Bey,  these  islanders 
arrived  there  in  due  time.  A  mayor  was  ap* 
pointed,  and  a  fbw  public  buildings  were  com- 
menced, but  of  a  very  inferior  description. 

The  incipient  town  was  named  Odessa. 


Admiral  de  Eibas,  however,  soon  discovered 
the  advantages  that  his  conquest  possessed  for  a 
commercial  sea-port;  and  he  drew  up  a  project 
which  was  approved  of  by  the  Empress,  who  issued 
orders  for  some  public  works  to  be  commenced. 
But  either  on  account  of  the  natural  difficulties  in 
a  country  where  no  limber  was  produced,  and  the 
expense  of  carriage  of  building  materials  of  every 
description,  excepting  stone;  or  some  defect  in 
the  plans  which  De  Eibas  could  not  overcome, 
immense  sums  were  expended  in  building  a  fort 
of  small  importance,  and  some  public  establisli- 
ments,  principally  barracks,  which,  by  a  serious 
oversight,  were  erected  close  to  the  sea-shore,  in- 
stead of  that  situation  being  reserved  for  ware- 
houses and  commercial  establishments,  in  con- 
formity with  the  destination  of  Odessa  as  a 
commercial  city.  The  Admiral,  however,  sot  an 
example  to  the  inhabitants  by  the  construction  of 
a  vast  and  commodious  mansion  for  his  own 
residence. 

The  committee  and  magistrates  who  were,  at 
the  first,  appointed  to  Bupcrint'ud  the  public 
works,  were  accused  of  neglecting  their  duty,  and 
it  was  believed  that  there  was  connivance  between 
the  Quarantine  and  the  Custom-house  officers. 
From  these  or  other  causes,  several  years  elapsed 
without  any  progress  of  importance  being  made, 
or  any  notice  of  this  untoward  state  of  things 
being  taken  by  the  Government. 

At  length,  however,  in  the  year  1801,  Odessa 
began  to  lift  up  its  head ;  and  in  the  spring  of 
1803,  the  corn-trade  held  out  most  flattering 
prospects.  The  navigation  of  1802  had  been 
brilliant ;  large  quantities  of  com  had  been  ex- 
ported to  Constantinople  and  the  Mediterranean, 
and  some  mercantile  establishments  had  been 
formed ;  still,  no  stability  was  attached  to  them, 
and  just  at  this  critical  period  it  may  truly  bo 
said  that  a  large  portion  of  the  commercial  in- 
habitants of  Odessa  had  one  foot  raised,  ready  to 
decamp  on  the  first  appearance  of  an  interruption 
to  trade. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  state  in  this  place,  that  by 
a  treaty  of  peace  between  Eussia  and  the  Porte, 
brought  about  by  the  mediation  of  England  and 
Prussia,  in  1 792,  Otschakoff  and  the  territory 
between  the  Bog  and  Dneister  were  awarded  in 
full  sovereignty  to  Eussia;  which  power  had, 
even  previously  to  the  capture  of  Hadji- Bey,  ob- 
tained, by  treaty  with  the  Turkish  Government, 
the  right  to  a  free  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea, 
and  to  the  passage  of  merchant  vessels  through 
the  BosphoiTis  into  the  Mediterranean ;  a  right 
subsequently  claimed  and  granted  to  England  and 
the  other  maritime  states  of  Europe. 

In  1803,  tho  population  of  Odessa  was  about 
eight  thousand,  of  whom  scorely  one-third  were 
females.  This  population,  however,  was  not  all 
confined  to  the  town ;  nearly  five  hundred  of  the 
families  of  which  it  was  composed  inhabited  vil- 
lages in  the  district  belonging  to  it,  oonsistingof 
about  40,000  French  acres. 

In  proportion  as  the  trade  of  Odessa  increased 
and  becamo  known,  was  the  influx  of  strangers 
of  all  descriptions,  and  from  various  countiies. 
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Many  of  the  Russians  and  Poles  were  runaway 
serfa  from  their  masters,  or  from  the  crown  lands; 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  Greeks  were  persons 
who  having  originally  left  their  country  to  enter 
the  Euflsian  service,  during  former  wars  with  the 
Turks,  had  heen  discharged  at  the  peace.  Some 
hundreds  of  Jewish  families,  too,  came  frx)m  the 
Austrian  province  of  Gallitzia;  and  great  num- 
hers  of  artisans  and  workmen  flocked  in  to  seek 
for  employment. 

The  Emperor  Paul,  in  the  midst  of  his  eccen- 
tricities, bestowed  solid  benefits  on  Odessa.  To- 
wards the  end  of  his  reign  he  conferred  raiious 
pri\'ileges  on  the  city ;  he  exempted  it  from  all 
taxes  for  twenty-five  years,  and  lent  it  a  sum  of 
twenty-five  thousand  roubles  for  the  same  period, 
without  interest. 

Tlicsc  and  other  funds,  as  well  as  a  tenth  part 
of  the  customs*  revenue,  were  destined  to  provide 
for  the  formation  of  several  useful  establishments, 
which  were  much  wanted,  and  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  pier,  in  order  to  afford  shelter  to  vessels 
from  the  cast  and  south-east  winds,  which  alone 
are  dangerous  in  the  roadstead ;  but  owing  to  the 
schisms  between  the  committee  to  whom  the 
direction  of  those  works  was  confided,  and  the 
other  public  functionaries,  as  well  as  to  the  cor- 
ruption and  connivance  at  malpractices  on  both 
fiidos,  those  important  objects  were  neglected,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  money  is  said  to  have  found 
its  way  to  die  pockets  of  the  magistrates. 

The  state  of  the  quarantine  establishment  was 
frightful.  The  barracks  without  roofs,  doors,  or 
windows,  presented  the  aspect  of  ruins ;  for  having 
boon  built  of  small  stones  and  a  compost  made  of 
mud  and  salt-water,  the  walls  soon  began  to 
crumble  away.  The  naval  hospital,  which  was 
being  constructed  of  similar  materials,  was  left  in 
an  unfinished  state ;  and  every  other  public  edifice 
was  in  the  same  condition  of  premature  decay. 
All  this  was  characteristic  of  the  Russian  system 
of  peculation  and  corruption,  which  exists  to  the 
present  day,  and  which  acts — happily  for  the 
people  whose  territory  Russia  cofvets — as  a  coun- 
terpoise to  her  ponderous  ambition. 

The  city  was  made  up  of  houses  dropped  down 
as  it  were  here  and  there,  not  one  regular  street 
having  been  completed ;  and  of  immense  solitary 
spots  of  ground,  called  squares,  which  had  been 
marked  out  but  not  built  upon. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  Odessa  in  the  month 
of  March,  1803,  when  the  Duke  de  Richelieu 
(afterwards  Prime  Minister  of  France,  under  the 
reign  of  Louis  XVIII.),  was  appointed  Governor. 
Tins  judicious  choice  inspired*  public  confidence, 
and  produced  a  total  change  in  the  aspect  of 
affairs.  The  rapidity  wi^  which  the  new 
Governor  carried  out  his  salutary  projects  seemed 
almost  miraculous.  Peeling  the  importance  of 
Odessa  to  the  southern  provinces  of  the  empire 
for  the  exportation  of  their  produce,  the  I)uke 
resolved  at  once  to  put  a  stop  to  the  regularly- 
organized  plunder  of  the  public  purse  by  the 
authorities  themselves.  He  invited  the  merchants 
to  a  conference,  and  describing  to  Ihein  the  bad 
A:\iii  of  affairs  wl.ich  had  come  to  liis  kuowipfl^o, 


he  claimed  their  concurrence  and  co-operation  in 
the  means  he  proposed  to  adopt  for  remedying  the 
evil.  The  merchants  instantly  entered  into  his 
views,  and  agreed  to  pay  a  tax  of  two  kopecks  and 
a  half  per  Uehetwert  on  all  com  exported,  in 
order  to  form  a  frind  for  making  roads,  sinking 
wells,  building  churches,  &c.  The  Duke  also 
prevailed  on  the  government  to  grant  farther  aid. 
A  new  quarantine  establishment  was  also  planned, 
and  commenced  in  an  advantageous  situation  at 
one  extremity  of  the  town. 

In  proportion  to  the  augmentation  of  the  reve- 
nues, from  good  management,  new  projects  were 
suggested,  and  their  execution  set  on  foot.  A 
large  hospital  was  begun,  the  building  of  churches 
accelerated,  a  public  garden  was  laid  out,  and  the 
erection  of  a  theatre  commenced.  Encouragement 
was  given  to  persons  who  were  disposed  to  build 
good  houses,  and  money  was  advanced  to  them  at 
a  low  interest ;  trees  were  planted  in  front  of  the 
public  edifices,  as  well  as  in  several  of  the  gra- 
dually rising  streets.  The  plantations  generally, 
however,  did  not  flourish,  owing  to  the  aridity  of 
the  soil. 

The  chiefs  of  the  mercantile  establishments  in 
Odessa  had  hitherto,  for  the  most  part,  been 
represented  there  by  agents ;  but,  becoming  aware 
of  this  remarkably  altered  state  of  things,  they 
repaired  to  Odessa  themselves,  built  warehouses 
and  conmiodious  houses  for  their  own  residences, 
and  became  regular  inhabitants.  The  profits  on 
conmiercial  transactions — chiefly,  in  the  beginning, 
by  barter,  were  generally  good — sometimes  enor- 
mous. The  labourer  obtained  high  wages,  and 
left  his  subterranean  hut  to  inhabit  a  cottage  built 
of  stone.  The  rising  importance  of  Odessa  induced 
many  wealthy  Russians  living  in  the  interior  of 
the  country,  also  foreign  travellers,  to  repair 
thither ;  the  houses  already  built  scarcely  sufficed 
for  their  accommodation,  and  rents  augmented  in 
proportion  to  the  growing  demand. 

The  Duke  de  Richelieu  had  groat  difficulties  to 
surmount,  but  he  had  the  address  to  persuade  all 
respectable  parties  to  unite  in  one  general  wish  to 
see  the  place  flourish.  He  caused  strict  justice  to 
be  adnunistered,  and  encouraged  every  useful 
undertaking. 

In  1803,  when  the  Duke  de  Richelieu  entered 
upon  his  Governorship,  the  population  of  the  then 
apparently  prematurely  decaying  town  of  Odessa 
and  its  vicinity  was,  as  before  stated,  computed  at 
between  seven  and  eight  thousand.  In  the  course 
of  the  succeeding  eleven  years  only,  under  the 
able  govemment  of  the  Duke  de  Richelieu,  a  noble 
city  was  built,  peopled,  organized,  and  enriched. 
Vast  and  successful  commercial  speculations  took 
place  on  the  part  of  capitalists,  both  native  and 
foreign — the  British  merchants  being  among  the 
foremost ;  German  colonies  were  estabUshed,  some 
in  villages,  where  they  cultivated  supplies  of  pro- 
visions for  the  city  markets ;  and  others  who  were 
artisans  inhabited  a  quarter  of  the  city  specially 
ai)propriated  for  them.  In  1814  the  population  of 
Odessa  was  upwards  of  30,000,  consisting  of 
Unssifina,  Polos,  Greeks,  Italians,  French  in  con- 
si<lcr;iblc  numbers,  Englisli  (wlio  though  not  so 
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numerous  as  the  French  and  other  foreigners, 
were  wealthy  and  influential),  Germans,  Spaniards, 
Jews,  Armenians,  Tartars,  Moldayians,  &c.  The 
Greeks  were  far  more  numerous  than  any  other 
foreigners,  and  carried  on  their  trading  transactions 
with  their  accustomed  activity  and  astuteness. 

The  plague  broke  out  in  Odessa  in  1812.  On 
this  trying  occasion  the  Duke  de  Eichelieu,  by  his 
aelf-devotedness  and  courage,  and  the  wise  pre- 
cautions he  adopted  for  the  public^safety,  arrested 
the  progress  of  that  fearM  scourge,  and  destroyed 
its  germs  in  a  comparatively  short  period.  His 
resignation  of  his  government  in  1814,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  being  called  upon  by  his  Sovereign 
Louis  XYIII.,  Bling  of  France,  to  return  to  that 
country  and  to  take  upon  himself  the  important 
office  of  Prime  Minister,  at  that  critical  period, 
gave  great  concern  to  the  merchants  and  all  other 
classes  in  Odessa,  by  whom  he  was  justly  revered. 
A  bronze  statue  to  his  memory,  adorns  the  public 
promenade.  His  immediate  successor  as  Governor 
of  Odessa,  was  another  distinguished  Frenchman, 
Count  de  Langeron,  who  followed  up  the  plans 
of  his  illustrious  predecessor  and  friend ;  and  the 
city  continued  to  increase  in  extent,  population, 
and  riches.  In  1824  the  city  alone,  exclusive  of 
the  garrison,  had  upwards  of  40,000  inhabitants ; 
in  1833  they  exceeded  50,000.  And  now,  in 
1854,  the  population  may  be  correctly  computed 
at  about  80,000. 

Year  after  year  Odessa  became  more  and  more 
embellished.  Artists  of  every  description  flocked  to 
it  from  Italy,  France,  Germany,  and  other  countries ; 
a  very  handsome  public  promenade,  running  along 
the  cliff  above  the  sea-shore,  was  planted  and  bor- 
dered by  fine  houses,  with  elegant  fagades  in  the 
Italian  style,  and  at  one  extremity  of  it  was 
erected  a  noble  mansion  belonging  to  Count  Wo- 
rontzow,  Governor-General  of  New  Russia,  of 
which  Odessa  is  the  capital. 

At  the  other  extremity  of  the  promenade  is  the 
Exchange,  which  is  also  a  fine  building. 

The  approaches  to  the  city  are  now  agreeably  di- 
Tersifled  by  vineyards,  gardens,  and  avenues  of  trees. 
Odessa  labours  under  one  serious  disadvantage, 
viz.,  a  scarcity  of  water,  for  the  nearest  river,  the 
Dniester,  is  distant  about  twenty  miles.  This 
evil  has  been  remedied,  as  far  as  possible,  by  the 
continued  sinking  of  wells  in  all  directions.  Large 
tanks  also,  situated  close  to  the  gates  of  the  city, 
are  always  kept  filled  for  the  use  of  the  great 
number  of  oxen  from  various  parts,  who  draw  the 
light- wains,  constructed  without  any  iron  what- 
ever, which  are  constantly  arriving  and  returning, 
laden  with  com  and  other  produce,  and  merchan- 
dise. The  food  of  these  oxen,  on  their  way,  costs 
nothing,  for  the  steppes  they  traverse  ftimish  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  grass  for  their  supx)ort. 

In  consequence  of  the  large  fortunes  that  were 
made  by  the  merchants  and  traders  of  Odessa, 
and  the  gaiety  of  the  place  on  account  of  the 
periodical  visits  of  Russian  and  Polish  families  of 
distinction,  the  produce  of  whose  estates  foimd 
their  way  to  such  a  good  market,  new  wants  were 
created,  and  immense  supplies  of  articles  of  luxury 
as  well  as  of  useful  commodities  were  imported 


from  France,  England,  Italy,  and  other  countries. 
The  merchants  of  Yenice  and  Trieste  had  active 
agents  at  Odessa,  who  purchased  and  shipped 
large  quantities  of  com  for  the  account  of  their 
principals,  and  these  cargoes  were  sold  to  very 
great  advantage  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal. 
A  great  portion  of  the  wheat  brought  to  market 
is  called  hard-wheat,  and  is  peculiarly  suitable  for 
the  process  of  making  macaroni,  vermicelli,  and 
other  pastes,  of  which  there  is  so  large  a  consump- 
tion in  Italy,  &c.,  &o.  The  Russian  and  Polish 
families  already  spoken  of,  when  they  returned  to 
their  chateaux  and  mansions,  after  enjoying  the 
gaieties  of  Odessa  during  the  sea-bathing  season, 
were  in  the  habit  of  stowing  away  in  their  carriages 
a  variety  of  articles  of  luxury  and  rich  merchandise, 
which  they  purchased  at  comparatively  moderate 
prices,  as  Odessa  was,  for  some  years  after  its 
establishment,  a  free  port;  and,  so  long  as  the 
produce  of  their  estates  sold  well,  these  wealthy 
proprietors  spent  their  money  freely. 

A  bank  was  established  for  discounts,  and  for 
making  advances  on  goods  deposited  as  security. 
Merchandise  continued  to  pour  in  from  all  parts 
of  the  world ;  Odessa  became  an  immense  mart 
for  barter,  and,  in  short,  after  a  certain  period  of 
almost  unheard-of  prosperity,  it  attained  that 
precocious  maturity  which,  but  too  often,  precedes 
a  rapid  decay.  Like  many  other  places  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  where  an  unexpected  opening 
has  presented  itself  for  commercial  enterprise, 
this  flourishing  city  felt,  in  the  long  run,  the 
disastrous  effects  of  ungovernable  speculation. 
Merchants  in  England,  and  elsewhere,  inundated 
the  market  with  goods ;  prices  naturally  fell 
rapidly,  sales  became  dull,  and  in  numerous  cases 
impracticable,  the  returns  sluggish,  and  altogether 
unsatisfactory.  The  privilege  the  rich  proprietors 
had  enjoyed  of  taking  away  as  much  merchandiso 
as  they  could  pack  in  their  carriages,  without 
paying  duty,  expired  at  a  certain  period;  and 
these  nobles  then  preferred  obtaining  their  sup- 
plies as  they  might  require  them,  from  places 
nearer  to  their  estates  than  Odessa,  such  as 
Lemberg  and  Brody,  in  Gallitzia,  and  some  Rus- 
sian trading  places  in  the  interior,  and  thus  their 
personal,  and  formerly  liberal  disbursements  for 
some  months  in  the  year,  ceased  to  flow  through 
the  channel  of  Odessa. 

The  period  now  spoken  of  was  the  end  of  the 
year  1824 ;  and  it  is  painful  to  add  to  the  fore- 
going sketch  of  some  of  the  causes  of  the  sad 
falling  off  of  the  commerce  of  Odessa  at  that 
epoch,  the  melancholy  fact  that  the  interests  and 
property  of  foreign  merchants  were,  in  a  great 
many  instances,  confided  to  unworthy  hands. 
Many  of  the  mercantile  establishments  were 
what  are  called  commission-houses,  and  large 
consignments  were,  in  seversd  cases,  sent  to  them, 
for  which  the  consignees  could  not  obtain  any 
returns ;  whilst  the  faulty  and  corrupt  system  of 
Russian  jurispnidence  left  the  sufferers  without 
any  remedy ;  so  that  at  the  time  mentioned — the 
latter  end  of  the  year  1824 — the  decadence  of 
Odessa,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  and  as  to 
mercantile  principle,  was  truly  deplorable. 
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Still  there  was  necessarily  a  large  amount  of 
local  trade  in  a  city  containing  a  population  of 
forty  thousand  souls,  a  considerable  garrison,  and 
the  resort  of  much  shipping.  In  the  latter  re- 
spect, however,  it  did  not,  nor  does  it  now,  enjoy 
the  usual  advantages  of  a  large  sea- port  town; 
inasmuch  aa  it  is  a  quarantine  port ;  and  as  the 
majority  of  the  vessels  arriving  with  cargoes,  and 
receiving  produce  in  return,  come  from  various 
parts  of  Europe,  and  pass  by  Constantinople,  they 
are  liable  to  the  quarantine  regulations ;  and  it 
would  not  pay  the  owners  and  shippers  for  the 
vessels  to  remain  for  the  period  required  to  en- 
title them  to  pratique.  The  cargoes  are  there- 
fore discharged  into  lighters,  and  taken  to 
the  quarantine  establishment,  where  they  re- 
main for  the  regular  period  for  what  is  called 
purification,  and  the  return  cargoes  are  also 
speedily  sent  out  to  the  vessels  in  quarantine 
in  lighters.  Thus  there  is  none  of  that  bustle, 
natural  to  a  port  which  gives  employment  to  so 
much  shipping,  no  money  spent  by  the  crews  of 
the  vessels  thus  isolated ;  and  it  seems  quite  out 
of  character  to  have  the  sea  open  to  the  view, 
and  no  honest  tars  "  a  capering  on  the  shore." 
This  state  of  things  must  affect  the  local  traffic 
of  Odessa  considerably;  for  even  admitting,  as 
is  of  course  the  case,  that  certain  supplies  are 
sent  off  to  the  ships  in  quarantine,  it  is  very  clear 
that  the  attraction  of  grog-shops,  theatres,  taverns, 
coffee-houses,  and  other  places  of  entertainment, 
would  draw  a  great  deal  of  ready- money  out  of 
the  pockets  of  masters,  officers,  and  seamen,  if 
they  were  placed  in  the  way  of  them,  and  would 
consequently  benefit  Odessa. 


The  streets  of  Odessa  are  very  wide,  and  the 
principal  ones  of  great  length ;  this  gives  them  a 
comfortless  appearance,  as  even  the  best  and  most 
spacious  mansions  and  houses  are  for  the  most 
part  of  a  very  moderate  height.  The  carriage- 
way is  still  unpaved,  but  the  foot-paths  are 
covered  with  flag- stones.  There  are  stands  of 
droshkis  for  hire  in  various  parts  of  the  city. 

Odessa  is,  generally,  a  healthy  place.  There 
is  an  Italian  epera;  also,  Bussian,  Polish,  and 
French  theatrical  performances.  The  climate  is 
very  variable.  The  harbour  is  frequently  blocked 
up  by  ice,  in  December  and  January,  and  some- 
times later  still  in  the  year.  The  navigation 
therefore  is  not  to  be  depended  on  in  those  months, 
though  it  is  freqiiently  open  for  the  whole  winter. 
In  summer,  north- winds  are  prevalent ;  the  pas- 
sage from  Constantinople,  therefore,  is  variable 
in  point  of  time.  With  a  fair  wind,  sailing 
vessels  frequently  arrive  in  two  days  and  a  half, 
sometimes  in  four,  but  as  a  general  rule  ten  days 
should  be  calculated  on.  A  hundred  and  fifty 
vessels  have  been  known  to  arrive  in  the  course 
of  one  day,  having  made  the  passage  from  Con- 
stantinopie  in  forty-eight  hours. 

In  the  late  bombardment  of  Odessa,  the  fine 
palace  of  Count  Worontzow  has  been  destroyed. 
It  is  possible  that  hostilities  between  Ilussia  and 
the  Western  Powers  may  cause  the  total  de- 
struction of  the  place,  as  it  is  incapable  of  defence, 
and  must  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  allies,  when- 
ever they  choose  to  take  it.  The  attempt  on  the 
part  of  Russia  to  erect  fortifications,  and  throw 
in  strong  garrisons,  might  provoke  its  doom. 


THE    PAST-DAY    SERMONS,    AS    SPECIMENS    OP   PULPIT 

ELOQUENCE. 


National  religious  solemnities,  such  as  days  of 
humiliation  and  prayer,  in  times  of  pestilence, 
famine,  or  war, — ^and  even  those  less  formal  and 
unanimous  expressions  of  religious  feeling  which 
are  usually  heard  when  the  heart  of  the  nation  is 
stirred  by  a  great  event — the  death  of  some 
universal  celebrity ;  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  a 
people's  loyalty  and  love;  the  overthrow  of  a 
neighbouring  dynasty — ^however  they  may  pro- 
mote, or  fail  to  promote,  the  highest  purposes  of 
such  solemnities,  serve  usefully  to  measure  the 
prevalence  of  the  religious  element  and  the  stan- 
dard of  pulpit  power.  This  latter  object  has  been 
materially  assisted,  on  two  I'ecent  occasions,  by 
the  pubUcation,  in  the  Times  and  other  news- 
papers, of  more  or  less  extended  reports  ot  the 
sermons  then  preached  On  the  Day  of  Prayer 
against  Cholera,  in  1849,  and  again  on  the  26th 
of  April  last,  the  Day  of  Humiliation  on  account 
of  the  War,  the  principal  churches  and  chapels  of 
the  metropolis  and  great  towj's,  were  iuvaded  by ; 


the  emissaries  of  a  power  that  is  often  represented 
as  antagonistic  to  the  church — that  is  even  said 
by  Carlyle  to  constitute  the  true  Church  of  Eng- 
land in  these  days.  In  an  amusing  excess  of 
self-complacency,  the  leading  journal  even  invited 
clergymen  to  whom  a  reporter  could  not  be  spared, 
to  report  themselves ;  and  we  doubt  not  many  a 
worthy  obscurity,  who  accepted  the  invitation, 
was  sorely  disappointed  on  awaking  the  next  day, 
to  find  himself  not  famovs — his  carefully  prepared 
report  having  been  reduced  by  some  irreverent 
sub-editor  to  the  dimensions  of  a  text. 

An  abstract  of  upwards  of  forty  discourses  was 
contained  in  the  Times  of  Thursday,  April  27  : 
others  of  the  daily  papers  reported  sermons  unno- 
ticed by  the  Times;  and,  in  the  local  journals, 
full  justice  was  done  to  local  celebrities.  Some- 
thing like  a  hundred  Past-day  Sermons  we  have 
ourselves  had  an  opportunity  of  perusing.  A  very 
extensive  appearance,  this,  of  the  "preacher  in 
print.'*    y\'e  i;rnpuFo  to  aviiil  ourfi  Ivt^  u!  it  as  \\w 
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text  of  some  remarks  on  pulpit  eloquence,  and  its 
condition  in  England  at  the  present  day.  We 
need  offer  no  defence  of  such  a  course.  The 
theology  which  regards  the  edification  of  human 
souls  as  exclusively  a  supernatural  work,  and  the 
finest  instruments  for  the  exertion  of  supernatural^ 
infiuence  as  of  no  more  value  than  the  rudest,  is  at 
so  low  an  ebh  among  us  that  no  objection  will  be 
taken  to  the  considiration  of  preaching  as  an  art — 
tlie  art  of  persuasion  in  religious  things.  That 
in  the  existing  institutions  for  ministerial  training 
— even  in  those  Dissenting  colleges  of  which  that 
is  the  exclusive  object,  as  well  as  at  the  Universi- 
ties, where  there  is  little  more  special  preparation 
for  **  holy  orders"  than  for  the  profession  of  a  gen- 
tleman, a  lawyer,  or  a  doctor — the  preparation  of 
the  man  of  (iod  to  be  powerful  in  "  word,"  is 
much  less  systematic  than  his  preparation  to  be 
powerful  in  "  doctrine"  —  that  the  amount  of 
rhetorical  training  bears  no  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  theological  training — may  be  a  cause 
of  ministerial  weakness ;  or  both  the  fact  and  the 
result  may  be  otherwise.  That  the  study  of  elo- 
quence docs  occupy  a  deliberately  assigned  posi- 
tion in  these  seminaries,  establishes  the  only  fact 
we  are  now  concerned  to  establish.  The  right 
relation  of  that  study  to  other  studies,  is  a  ques- 
ti.in  on  which  we  may  possibly  cast  some  needed 
light. 

Pulpit  eloquence,  we  say,  is  the  art  of  per- 
suasion in  religious  matters.  It  differs,  then,  in 
no  material  respect  from  other  kinds  of  eloquence. 
It  is  not  merely  an  art,  but  one  of  the  Fine  Arts. 
It  aims,  in  common  with  all  other  forms  of  set- 
speech,  to  instruct,  to  convince,  to  resolve — to 
fasten  belief  on  the  understanding,  to  awaken 
emotion  in  the  heart,  to  create  motive  adequate 
to  action.  Now,  to  the  accomplishment  of  all 
these  parts  of  a  common  object,  there  is  no  such 
sure  and  short  road  as  through  the  imaginative 
faculties — ^the  faculties  of  wonder,  comparison, 
ideality.  Blessed  attributes  of  humanity  are 
these !  the  most  potent  and  capacious  of  human 
faculties.  They  are  the  first  to  be  awakened  by 
the  pressure  of  the  external  world  upon  the 
senses, — and  their  satisfaction  is  the  highest  object 
and  most  difficult  task  of  the  educated  hand. 
They  dilate  the  eye  of  infancy, — and  illume  the 
orbs  over  which  death  is  fast  drawing  its  ever- 
lasting film.  They  supply  the  food  of  pensive 
contemplation,  and  the  stimuli  of  heroism  or  oi 
passion.  They  heat  to  enthusiasm  the  warm 
blood  of  youth,  and  temper  with  mild  delights 
the  dusty  strife  of  manhood.  They  are  the 
surest  safeguard,  and  yet  the  dreadest  enemy,  of 
moral  purity.  They  keep  the  issues  of  the  heart, 
permitting  nor  love  nor  hate  to  enter  in  but 
through  the  "chambers  of  imagery" ; — they  are  the 
sentinels  that  must  be  gained  ere  parley  can  be 
held  with  the  afiections.  They  are,  with  religion, 
the  elder,  but  lovelier  sisters  of  philosophy.  It  is 
they  who  string  the  lyre  of  devotion,  and  they 
who  wreathe  with  flowers  the  severe  calm  brow 
of  reason.  They  are  the  native  graces  of  the 
soul — but  may  become  its  furies.  They  ore 
genii  in  whose  enchantments  lie  close  folded  in- 


finite potentialities  of  pain  and  pleasure,  holiness 
and  sin;  who  make  the  heaven  or  the  hell  of 
this  life,  and  predict  the  heaven  or  the  heU  of 
the  next.  In  their"  absence  the  understanding  is 
but  a  base  arithmetical  machine,  and  emotion 
but  a  sluggish  stream  of  sensuous  excitements. 
It  is  their  right  combination  with  the  intellectual 
powers  that  constitutes  the  mystic  faculty  of 
genius,  exalting  the  man  into  the  demi-god. 
From  their  excess  or  perversion  may  come  mad- 
ness, crime,  anarchy.  To  neglect  them  is  to 
insult  an  ally  the  most  easily  to  be  gained — to 
make  a  foe  the  most  implacable  and  dangerous. 

To  this  truth  all  literary  history  bears  testimony. 
The  great  writers  of  every  age  have  appealed  to 
the  imagination.  We  might  even  extend  the 
claim  to  all  history,  and  say, — the  great  doers,  men 
who  little  suspected,  and  were  never  accused  of 
the  possession  of  poetic  faculties,  ruled  no  less  in 
the  imagination  than  in  the  reason, — that  is,  in  the 
opinions,  the  fears,  or  the  gratitude  of  mankind ;  a 
Cromwell  or  a  Napoleon  dominating  plainly  by 
the  similarity  of  their  achievements  to  the  grand 
operations  of  nature — ^rapid,  sudden,  detonating. 
True,  there  is  to  be  found  in  books  of  literary 
history  the  plausible  remark,  that  nations  in  their 
infancy  were  moved  by  poetry,  in  their  maturity 
by  reasoning — their  orators  and  h  i  storians  becoming 
less  like  poets  as  they  (the  people)  grew  older. 
This  is  not  exactly  a  lying  canon — ^but,  if  true, 
it  has  the  effect  of  falsehood  by  its  portiaHty. 
The  decline  of  nations  has  been  generally  marked 
by  the  decline  of  the  fine  arts — the  decay  of 
imagination  under  the  corrupting  infiuence  of 
social  luxury,  a  sophistical  philosophy,  and  poli- 
tical slavery.  The  annalists  we  have  alluded  to 
may  reckon  Herodotus  a  more  imaginative  his- 
torian than  Tacitus — ^Hortensius  a  more  imagina- 
tive orator  than  Cicero.  But,  be  it  understood, 
the  true  relation  of  the  historian  and  orator  to  the 
imagination  is  not  that  of  the  poet — ^not  that  of 
the  creator,  but  of  the  exhibitor.  Herodotus  is 
supposed  to  have  used  the  license  of  Homer  and 
of  Sophocles;  and  in  this  respect,  the  fabulist 
Livy  may  more  nearly  resemble  Herodotus  than 
does  Tacitus.  But  who  does  not  prefer  the 
tableaux  of  the  two  latter  to  the  tale-telling  of 
the  former  ?  Who  does  not  feel  that  the  difference, 
though  mainly  one  of  style,  is  immense  ?  So  is 
it  with  the  Humes  and  Gibbons,  the  Macaulays 
and  Mahons,  the  Carlyles  and  Alisons,  of  our  own 
literature.  The  difterence  between  the  works 
of  the  two  classes  of  writers  indicated  by  these 
names,  is  almost  as  great  as  between  a  picture 
and  a  catalogue — a  statue,  and  the  description  of 
"agentleman  missing" — ^a  diorama,  andapag&from 
the  grammar  of  geography.  The  one  set  narrate 
events,  the  other  portray  them.  In  the  one  case 
perception  and  memory  are  taxed  to  form  the 
image  necessary  even  to  the  excitement  of  a 
languid  interest ;  in  the  other  case  the  imagination 
is  filled  fast  as  the  eye  can  travel  over  the  page, 
with  a  figure  or  a  group  of  figures,  an  action  or  a 
series  of  actions,  that  glow  and  brighten  there, 
and  shoot  a  quick  contagion  of  sympathy  along 
every  nerve.     In  the  hands  of  the  former,  history 
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is  a  thing  to  instruct,  perhaps  entertain — in  the 
hands  of  the  latter,  a  thing  for  which,  as  Macau- 
lay  says,  the  circulating  libraries  are  besieged 
and  novels  neglected.     So  with  oratory.     That 
sort  of  eloquence  which  consists  in  the  encum- 
brance of  every  topic  it  touches  with  the  artificial 
flowers  of  a  laborious  fEincy, — or,  more  fervid,  can 
find  expression  for  its  unsimulated  ardour  only  in 
trope  and  metaphor — may,  indeed,  belong  strictly 
to  the  childhood  of  a  literature ;  and  as  naturally 
give  way  to   the  nervous  rhetoric  of  a  simple 
earnest  reasoner,  as  the  playthings  of  the  nursery 
give  place  to  the  tools  of  the  workshop.    But  the 
eloquence  which  is  most  truly  eloquent  and  alone 
immortal,  seizes,  as  by  instinct,  on  the  imagination 
of  an  audience — casts  its  argument  into  the  con- 
crete form  of  occurrences,  and  disposes  occurrences 
in  epic  or  dramatic  order.     To  employ  an  illus- 
tration, which  may  at  once  explain  and  establish 
what  we  mean  : — ^A  debate  on  Irish  national  edu- 
cation, some  years  since,  was  attended  by  a  friend 
of  ours  who  seemed  to  have  been  impressed  by 
nothing  but  this :  a  picture  of  an  Irish  hedge- 
side  school,  with  its  tattered  scholars,  its  comical 
pedagogue,  its  rude  furniture,  dogs-eared  books, 
and  broken  slates.     The  limner  of  that  picture 
was  Macaulay.     It  had  been  introduced  with  the 
consummate  art  which,  we  suspect,  is  that  gentle- 
man's substitute  for  the  true  oratorical  instinct. 
While  other  debaters  were  boring  the  House  with 
statistics  and  reasonings,  heard  in  tedium  and 
forgotten  in  haste,  the  member  for  Modem  Athens 
condensed  whole  blue  books  into  a  few  sentences, 
which  thrilled  with  delight  and  must  ever  be 
remembered.     The  some  thing  may  be  seen  any 
night  in  debating  club  or  public  meeting.     The 
speaker  who  would  gain  attention  or  bespeak  con- 
viction, catehes  firat  the  imagination, — which  is 
the  eye  of  the  mind. 

We  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that  reflective  men 
will  accept  this  sort  of  thing  as  the  substitute  for 
argument,  or  that  the  orator  should  attempt  to 
ptdm  it  off  as  such;  for  he,  like  other  artists, 
must  be  truthful  in  method  as  well  as  in  design — 
must  scorn  te  win  a  good  cause  by  deceitful  ap- 
pliances. But  we  mean  te  suy  that  all  men  are 
at  once  arrested  and  pleased,  perhaps  flattered,  by 
being  thus  addressed — ^by  having  saved  te  them 
the  trouble  of  realising  the  idea  which  bare  state- 
ment can  only  suggest :  and  that  te  gain  the 
pleased  attention  is  te  gain^half  your  cause. 
Surely  the  preacher  must  be  conscious  of  the  truth 
of  this — conscious,  perhaps,  by  mortifying  expe- 
rience. Many  a  worthy  village  paster  has  te 
deplore  that  of  the  people  who  keep  awake  all 
through  the  prayers,  not  a  few  deliberately  fall  te 
sleep  under  the  sermon.  Closer  observers  might 
add,  that  during  Uie  reading  of  the  Epistle  there 
are  usually  signs  of  wandering  thought  not  ob- 
served during  the  reading  of  the  Gospel.  As  a 
rule,  the  narrative  is  vastly  more  interesting  than 
the  didactic  or  hortative  ;  and  where  people  ex- 
pect nothing  but  the  latter,  however  eloquent  or 
however  vehement  it  may  be,  they  expect  to 
be  taxed  instead  of  entertained.  Clearly,  this 
should  not  be;   the  preacher  should  be  always 


to  the  people  as  one  who  playeth  on  a  pleasing 
instrument,    and     playeth     well.      The    urban 
paster  may  generally  learn  that  there  is  a  dis- 
tinction of  gifts  in  this  respect,  by  the  different 
reception  of  the  same  message.     London  presents 
abundance  of  such  contrasts.     They  may  some- 
times be  found   in  the  Sunday  experience  of  the 
same  congregation.     How  often  have  we  seen  the 
look  of  blank  disappointment  in  a  large  assembly 
of  people— come  tegether,  sincerely,  te  worship  and 
te  be  instructed — as,  the  worship  done,  another 
than  their  favourite  instructer  ascended  the  pulpit. 
Not  less  thoughtful,  not  less  esteemed  than  he, 
the  unwelcome  divine  had  not  the  same  power  of 
fixiTig  attention  and  exciting  emotion  as  his  more 
popular  brother.    We  have  in  our  mind's  eye 
now  a  preacher  of  high  renown — ^but  more  re- 
nowned, we  believe,  for  depth  ai^d  boldness  of 
thought  than  for  what  is  usually  called  eloquence : 
we  have  even  seen  it  denied  that  he  possesses 
more  than  a  slender  imagination.     Nevertheless, 
it  is  undoubtedly  te  his  power  of  dramatic  repre- 
sentation that  he  owes  his  command  over  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  intelligent  congregations  in 
England.     He  rarely  makes  a  discourse  that  does 
not  display  this  feculty.     It  matters  not  whether 
his  text  be  a  passage  of  Old  Testament  histery,  a 
Gospel  narrative,  a  prophecy  or  a  parable,  a  Pauline 
argument,  a  fra4gment  of  Peter's  fervid  soul,  an 
injunction  from  John  the  Apostle,  or  a  vision  of 
John  the  seer ; — ^the  preacher  is  sure  te  evoke  a 
picture  of  such  distinct    outline   and    glowing 
colour,  that  all  must  look — and  while  they  look,  ho 
is  beguiling  them  inte  the  admission  of  thoughts 
and   sympathies  they  saw  not  stirring  on   the 
canvas.     He  has  gained  the  "  eye  of  the  soul," 
and  he  sends  through  the  gate,  at  his  leisure, 
arrows  of  light,  the  smart  of  which  may  long  make 
them  forgetful  of  how  it  was  they  yielded  to  the 
archer.     We  say  this  of  our  own  knowledge ; 
every  man's  knowledge  or  reading  must  supply 
many  such  examples  of  pulpit  power — some  in 
whom  the  faculty  we  speak  of  is  possessed  in  com- 
bination with  other  powers  of  a  high  order — some 
in  whom  this  faculty  covers  to  the  multitude  the 
absence  of  all  other  faculties — some  in  whom  tts 
absence  causes  other  powers  to  be  unperceived 
and  nearly  ineffectual.     In  our  own  generation, 
Melvill,  Binney,    and    Gumming — ^in   the  last, 
Chalmers  and  Irving,  Hall  and  Foster — are  familiar 
examples  of  this  doctrine.    We  name  them  at 
present  only  as  instances  of  the  attention  which 
may  be  commanded  by  men  thus  gifted.     Perhaps 
the  least  thoughtful  preacher  of  this  age  is  the 
most  popular ;  but  it  is  not  because  he  is  super- 
ficial that  he  is  attractive.     At  the  very  antipodes 
of  the  mental  sphere  was  JohnPoster — a  massive,  if 
not  profound  thinker ;  a  writer  who  put  so  much 
thought  into  his  books,  that  they  are  still  heavy 
with  unexplored  riches.     He  could,  nevertheless, 
entrance  a  company  of  west-country  peasants  by 
graphic  delineations  of  character,  or  scenery,  or  in- 
cident. How  Chalmers  and  Hall  drew  princes  and 
statesmen  te  hang  breathless  on  their  lips — ^how 
Irving  held  in  chai'mcd  awe  the  votaries  of  fashion 
and  intellect,  and  could  assemble  his  brother  Scots 
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by  the  ten  thousand  at  a  mountain  foot — how  Mel- 
vill,  still  entices  busy  hundreds  into  the  house  of 
God,  at  the  very  noon  of  'change,  in  the  heart  of 
London — how  Binney  is  adored  by  the  youth  of 
Christian  England  from  his  native  Newcastle  to  the 
Isle  of  Wight — ^we  need  not  tell ;  and  it  is  as  little 
necessary  to  prove  that  their  power  is  mainly 
that  by  which  Scott  and  Dickens  sway  the  sceptre 
of  a  boundless  realm. 

But  it  is  not  attention  alone  which  the  preacher 
wants,  as  a  preliminary  to  persuasion.  He  must 
also  gain  the  sympathies — ^by  habitual  action  on 
which  sentiment  is  created.  And  here  the  efficacy 
of  appeals  to  the  imagination  is  still  more  obvious. 
There  is  no  law  of  mind  so  patent  and  imperative, 
as  that  the  affections  are  ruled  by  the  fancy — 
none  of  the  phenomena  of  human  character  more 
frequently  illustrated  in  literature  and  life.  Our 
great  poet  has  expressed  the  whole  truth  by  an 
expression  of  the  converse  of  this  law — 

"  In  maiden  meditation, /anc2//r«e." 

The  man  who  has  gained  a  place  in  woman's  im- 
agination, is  sure  either  of  her  devotion  or  disgust. 
Hence  the  prohibition  by  our  pious  fathers  of  6dl 
romances,  and  nearly  all  poems — and  hence  the 
censorship  still  exercised,  in  "  well-regulated 
families, "  over  the  works  of  Byron,  Moore, 
and  Bulwcr;  no  man  wishing  his  daughter  to 
find  her  heaii  ideal  among  fdlen  angels,  Greek 
corsairs,  or  elegant  highwaymen.  The  retention 
by  the  masculine  mind  of  the  classic  impressions 
received  at  the  grammar-school  is  notorious,  but 
should  be  discriminated ;  the  heroes  of  Homer 
and  Virgil  maintain  their  bright  and  proper 
places  long  after  the  later  lights  of  fame,  reflected 
from  the  pages  of  Plutarch,  have  faded  into 
confrised  and  indistinct  remembrance  ;  while 
Plutarch's  celebrities,  in  their  turn,  out-shine  in 
memory  those  whose  acquaintance  was  flrst  made 
from  Lompriere.  How  infinite  the  importance 
of  filling  the  popular  imagination  with  such 
images  of  the  pure,  the  lofty,  and  the  lovely,  as 
the  Christian  pulpit  can  supply,  it  is  not  for  us 
to  urge ;  but  only  to  point  out  the  immense  ad- 
vantage, for  the  purposes  of  Christian  suasion, 
of  preaching  addressed  to  the  imagination  over 
preaching  addressed  directly  to  the  understanding 
and  conscience.  The  advantage  lies  partly  in 
this — the  latter  faculties  are  in  most  men  dor- 
mant; the  world  appealing  chiefly  to  their  senses, 
literature  to  their  fancy.  Shall  the  preacher  go 
about  to  find  a  longer  way  than  his  antagonists 
and  rivals  to  the  heart  he  would  win  for  God  ? 
Or  shall  he  not  meet  them  in  the  avenues  they 
have  sought  to  close  against  him?  He  may 
learn  a  lesson  in  point  from  the  example  of 
his  Master,  and  his  Master's  most  lustrous  heralds 
and  followers.  The  Bible  is  emphatically  a  book 
of  pictures — a  gallery  of  word-paintings ;  doctrine, 
prophecy,  reproof,  warning,  instruction,  being 
all  embodied  in  fact,  in  fact  clothed  with  the 
forms  that  poets  use.  Is  it  not  likely  that  one 
reason  why  the  common  people  heard  Christ 
gladly,  was  the  dramatic  interest  attaching  to 
whatever  he  spoke?  the  absence  from  his  discourses 


of  the  abstruse  and  the  didactic  ?  the  substitution 
for  such  expository  or  controversial  speech  as 
might  any  day  be  heard  from  priest  or  scribe,  of 
the  narrative  and  the  allegory  ?  Is  it  not  oertoin 
that  the  story  which  the  apostles  had  it  in  charge 
to  tell  was  attractive — ^apart  from  its  marvellous- 
ness — from  the  very  circumstance  that  it  was  a 
story,  not  a  speculation ;  that  they  spoke  of  a 
man,  not  of  a  doctrine  ?  Do  not  Protestants  know 
that  in  Boman  Catholic  chapels  the  preachers 
often  use  the  material  image  to  help  out  their 
feeble  expression  of  a  mental  image,  with  immense 
eflect — ^pointing  to  a  picture  of  the  weeping 
Magdalene,  or  the  crucified  thief,  for  instance,  as 
the  most  impressive  exhibition  of  penitence  and 
pardon  God  himself  could  make  ?  The  preacher 
who  can  paint  with  words  need  not  covet  the  aid 
of  altar-pieces  or  tablets.  "Whitfield,  without  a 
picture  of  Gabriel,  could  make  his  multitudinous 
audience  feel  as  though  the  archangel's  wings 
were  sorrowfully  cleaviag  the  air,  heavy  wiSi 
the  sinful  breath  of  an  unrepenting  crowd — the 
archangel's  tears  falling  on  their  doomed  heads — 
and  heaven  itself  in  suspense  for  his  return.  Such 
effects  must  need  be  rare ; — ^but  why  should  not 
the  result  which  Whitfield  sought,  and  was  so 
honoured  with  success  in  seeking,  be  as  success- 
fully, though  more  slowly,  promoted  by  the 
systematic  presentation  to  men's  imaginations  of 
images,  which  mmt  move  to  sympathy,  and  so 
educate  the  sensibilities  ? 

It  may  be  said  that  we  do  but  defend  a  doctrine 
that  no  one  disputes,  and  enforce  a  practice  that  is 
not  disregarded.  The  Fast-day  Sermons  shall  bo 
our  witnesses;  not  that  we  are  going  to  quote  from 
them.  We  simply  ask  whether  any  one  of  them, 
— so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  reports — ^was 
(rhetorically)  worliy  of  the  occasion?  whether 
any  one  of  them  was  the  subject  of  remark  nine 
days  after  its  deHvery,»muoh  less  has  shown 
signs  of  longevity  such  as  is  enjoyed  by  Hall's 
sermon  on  a  similar  occasion  r  and  whether 
their  obvious  deficiency  is  not  in  the  imaginative 
element  ?  We  do  not  deny — on  the  contrary,  we 
should  be  disposed  to  defend — the  general  ability 
of  the  discourses  in  question, — ^the  eminent  ability 
of  some  few  of  them.  So  far  from  complaining 
that  they  do  not  "  reason  well,"  our  complaint  is 
that  they  reason  too  much.  They  are  expository, 
exegetical,  practical,  it  may  be  logical — ^but  they 
are  not  eloquent.  If  their  design  was  to  excite  in 
the  public  mind  an  adequate  conception — a  co-or- 
dinate conception — of  the  calamities  and  righ- 
teousnesses of  the  war,  we  should  say  they  must 
have  dismally  failed.  That  they  did  not  Ml  to 
draw  large  collections  for  the  wives  and  children 
of  our  soldiers,  we  must  attribute  to  the  circum- 
stance that  every  one  went  to  church  pre-deter- 
mined  to  give.  Certainly  they  must  have  greatly 
disappointed  expectation,  if  any  expectation  had 
been  entertained,  of  efforts  equal  to  the  topic. 
Hearers  must  hare  anticipated,  at  least  for  this 
once,  having  their  minds  and  hearts  assailed  by 
a  spectral  array  of  arguments  and  appeals.  They 
would  look  for  the  moving  array  of  sights  such  as 
war  alone  can  present — ^the  fatigue  and  hardship  of 
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tlio  march;  the  feverishlanguor  of  the  hospital;  the 
desolation  that  is  made  of  the  fruitful  field,  aud 
the  solitude  in  the  populous  city;  the  aching 
anxious  hearts  that  are  left  behind;  the  widow  and 
orphans  that  are  but  a  little  way  in  the  ftiture. 
1  hey  would  listen  for  the  voice  of  the  trumpet 
nnd  the  cannon — ^the  groan  of  the  wounded  war-  j 
li jr  and  the  neigh  of  the  dying  steed — the  tramp 
of  the  squadron  a^ivancing  to  the  charge — the 
rush  of  the  routed  and  fugitive.  They  would  not  be 
totally  disappointed — they  would  have  something 
of  all  this  in  the  text,  and  a  little  more  of  it  in 
the  peroration.  But,  except  in  MelvilFs  Golden 
Lecture,  on  the  Tuesday  before  the  Fast  Day,  they 
Mould  no  where  find  the  working-up  into  a  picture 
from  which  the  eye  could  not  be  diverted 
of  the  awful  lines  and  tints  furnished  by  the 
theme  of  the  day.  Instead  thereof,  English  men 
and  women,  commencing  the  second  great  war  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  were  treated  to  expositions 
of  prophecy,  and  arguments  drawn  from  '*  God's 
dealings  with  the  Jews."  Melvill,  we  doubt 
not,  most  impressively  elaborated  the  images 
which  his  reporter  gives  in  a  somewhat  scat- 
tered and  fractured  condition ;  but  even  he  made 
Tio  such  rhetorical  coup  de  main  as  we  remember 
him  to  have  made  in  preaching  for  a  City  charity 
school — "Come  up  hither,  little  one!  take  my 
place,  and  tell  thine  own  story."  Of  his  brethren 
in  general,  we  must  say,  their  habitual  disuse  ot 
descriptive  or  idealizing  power  seems  to  have  super- 
induced a  paralysis  of  the  faculty.  They  do  not 
know  what  to  do  with  such  terribly  real  flesh- 
and>  blood  materials  of  thought  and  speech  as  are 
now  forced  upon  them.  They  apply  to  such  ma- 
terials their  cast-iron  formula  of  sermonizing,  as 
if  in  very  ignorance  of  any  more  natural  method. 
In  one  of  the  many  sermons  on  the  war,  '*  printed 
by  request," — and  by  no  means  one  of  the  worst, 
we  actually  find  the  characteristics  of  war  num- 
bered like  the  parts  of  a  proposition — first,  a 
physical  evil;  secondly,  a  commercial  evil;  thirdly, 
a  contagious  evil;  and  so  on.  This  preacher 
displays  a  graphic  power  of  description, — but  it 
is  squandered  on  detailB.  That  is,  indeed,  the 
general  characteristic  of  what  may  be  called 
pleasing  preachers.  They  possess  fancy,  but  not 
imagination — they  decorate  with  scattered  tints 
the  subject  they  should  illustrate  by  compressed 
and  vivid  delineations — they  diffuse  over  a  whole 


discourse  the  materials  that,  rightly  used,  would 
from  the  first  arrest  and  hold  the  attention  and 
the  heart.  But  still  more  rare  than  the  power  of 
compressed  and  vivid  description,  is  that  which 
converts  the  subjective  into  the  objective,  the  im- 
personal into  the  individual,  by  a  bold  yet  judi- 
cious use  of  metonyme — such  as  was  shown  by  a 
preacher  who  personified  sin  as  the  Frankenstein 
creation  of  man ;  the  immortal  birth  of  a  capri- 
cious voHtion,  attaching  itself  to  its  creator  with 
remorseless  fidelity.  Here,  in  truth,  judgment  is  ^ 
no  less  needed  than  imagination ;  and  as  we  have 
not  now  to  draw  the  boundaries  of  either  faculty, 
we  will  simply  say  we  do  not  desiderate  the 
appearance  of  a  "spasmodic  school"  of  pulpit 
elo()uence. 

We  shall  have  been  very  much  misunderstood 
if  we  leave  the  impression  either  Of  disparage- 
ment to  the  pulpit  oratory  of  to-day  in  comparison 
with  that  of  any  recent  age,  or  of  an  absolutely 
low  appreciation  of  ministerial  talent.  We  be- 
lieve there  never  were  so  many  able  and  culti- 
vated men  in  the  Christian  ministry,  in  proportion 
to  the  whole  body,  as  at  the  present  time — and 
we  are  not  sure  that  our  best  living  preachers  fall 
far  below  any  that  have  appeared  since  the  days 
of  Jeremy  Taylor.  We  believe,  further,  that  the 
very  defect  on  which  we  have  dwelt  is  the  result 
of  misdirected  culture,  not  of  natural  deficiency 
nor  of  non- culture.  Perhaps  there  are  few  things 
of  which  the  supply  is  more  regular  than  tliat  of 
imaginative  minds :  several  such  have  sprung  up 
to  daim  the  poetic  bays,  in  a  time  when  high 
poetic  faculty  was  asserted  to  be  extinct — and  the 
claim  has  been  allowed.  In  our  colleges,  we  be- 
lieve, that  faculty  is  overlaid  by  pedantic  rules, 
and  still  more  pedantic  examples.  That  the 
preachers  who  issue  thence  fail  to  win  the  ear  of 
their  age, — or  more  than  a  drowsy,  listless  audi- 
ence,— ^is  an  universal  complaint.  Perhaps,  a 
chief  cause  of  this  may  be,  that,  in  an  age  when 
the  literature  of  imagination  is  the  staple  food  of 
every  class  of  mind, — when  the  politician  and  the 
philanthropist  find  in  the  work  of  fiction  their 
choicest  weapon — imagination  is  driven  from  the 
sacred  rostrum,  by  argument  and  appeal.  If  we 
succeed  in  producing  a  suspicion  that  such  is  the 
case,  we  shall  have  done  something  better  than 
relieve  our  mind  of  a  discontent  it  has  long  har- 
boured. 
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I  HAD  been  for  some  time  rambling  in  the  Pyre- 
nees, and  was  proceeding  southwards  from  Bayonne, 
with  the  intention  of  exploring  those  valleys  on 
their  southern  side,  which  one  of  Wellington's 
fnost  brilliant  campaigns  has  invested  with  pecu- 
liar  interest  for  every  Englishman,  when  an 


accident  to  the  wheel  of  the  diligence  compelled 
me  to  pause  for  a  few  hours  in  the  little  firantier 
town  of  Irun.  In  company  with  an  acquaintance 
and  fellow  passenger,  a  French  ofiicer  who  had 
served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Spanish  army  during 
the  civil  war,  which^  at  the  time  I  speak  of,  had 
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for  some  years  been  brought  to  a  close,  I  en-  ] 
deavoured  to  beguile  the  delay  by  perambulating 
the  large  paved  square  and  lew  shabby  streets 
that  compose  the  town.  Had  this  been  the  first 
visit  of  either  of  us  to  Spain,  we  might  have 
found  abundant  interest  in  the  strikingly  different 
characteristics  both  of  town  and  inhabitants,  as 
contrasted  with  those  we  had  just  left  in  France. 
Bchobin,  scarcely  a  musket  shot  from  Irun,  was 
thoroughly  French.  You  crossed  the  Bidassoa, 
and  everything  was  unmistakeably  Spanish.  A 
French  monarch  said,  **Il  vCy  a  plus  de  PyHniea .'" 
Here,  where  his  bold  figure  of  speech  is  physically 
realised — where  the  mountains  sink,  and  their 
giant  wall  is  replaced  by  a  shallow  streamlet — 
the  lie  is  given  to  that  moral  union  and  blending 
of  two  nations  which  his  metaphor  was  intended 
to  express.  More  than  by  rocky  barrier  or  rushing 
torrent,  France  and  Spain  are  sundered  by  the 
opposite  habits,  feelings,  character,  and  interests 
of  their  children. 

We  were  getting  heartily  impatient  of  our 
forced  detention  in  so  dull  a  place,  when  our 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  noise  familiar  to  the 
ears  of  all  who  have  rambled  in  northern  Spain. 
It  was  a  sound  of  footsteps,  light  and  rapid, 
scudding  and  scuffling  oyer  a  hard  surface ;  this 
was  varied  by  sharp  quick  blows  and  by  dull 
thumps,  as  of  a  hard  elastic  substance  against  a 
wooden  target. 

''A  trinqueUr^  exclaimed  my  companion  and 
Qiyself,  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

"  Let  us  go  see  the  game,"  said  the  Frenchman. 
'^It  will  pass  the  time  till  the  diligence  is  ready." 
Guided  by  the  sounds,  we  quickly  found  our 
way  to  the  entrance  of  the  trinqu$te  or  tennis 
court,  an  indispensable  building  in  Eiscayan  towns, 
whose  inhabitants  are  passionately  addicted  to  the 
game.  This  is  a  variety  of  the  English  sports  of 
**  rackets  '*  and  **  fives."  The  northern  Spaniards 
play  it  with  great  skill,  and  display  wonderful 
agility  and  dexterity  in  keeping  up  the  ball.  The 
game  is  of  peculiar  fascination  to  all  who  succeed 
in  acquiring  a  certain  degree  of  proficiency,  and 
one  to  which  aU  classes  of  Spaniards  north  of  the 
£bro  are  enthusiastically  attached. 

When  we  entered  the  court  a  brisk  game  was 
going  on,  between  two  young  men,  boih  good 
players,  and  very  nearly  matched.  The  spectators 
were  few  in  number,  not  above  six  or  eight. 
Some  had  the  appearance  of  shopkeepers,  of  the 
class  common  in  small  Spanish  towns,  whose 
whole  business  seems  to  consist  in  lounging  at 
tbdr  shop-doors  or  on  the  pubUo  walk,  cigarette 
in  hand  and  cloak  on  shoulder;  but  at  whose 
counters  it  is  very  rare  to  see  a  customer.  The 
other  lookers-on  were  evidently  yeomen,  or  small 
farmers  of  the  vicinity,  and  wore  the  rural  cos- 
tume of  the  province — jackets,  round  fiat  caps, 
woven  in  one  piece  of  blue  or  red  wool,  loose 
short  trousers,  and  strong  shoes  or  hempen  san- 
dals. A  red  sash  round  the  loins  completed  the 
coetume,  which,  although  simple  and  peasantlike, 
yet,  in  the  case  of  one  or  two  of  them,  was  of 
good  materials — the  jackets  of  fine  French  doth, 
aaaterpieces   of  some  village  Stultz,  and  laden 


with  buttons  composed  of  small  silver  coins  with 
a  shank  riveted  to  them. 

To  one  of  these  yeomen  my  companion,  after 
gazing  hard  at  him  for  a  moment  or  two,  addressed 
a  surprised  but  friendly  greeting.  The  Spaniard, 
in  his  turn,  seemed  rather  surprised,  and  as  if 
he  had  difiiculty  in  recognising  the  person  who 
addressed  him.  Mj  acquaintance  named  himself, 
and  removed  the  broad- leafed  straw  hat  which 
formed  a  part  of  his  travelling  equipment.  A 
cordial  gleam  illumined  the  stranger's  intelligent 
countenance  as  he  extended  a  hard  brown  hand 
and  griped  the  more  delicate  fist  presented  to  him 

by  Captain  J .     They  then  began  an  animated 

conversation,  but  as  it  was  carried  on  in  some  one 
of  the  Basque  dialects  which  are  spoken  for  a 
certain  distance  both  on  the  French  and  Spanish 
sides  of  the  western  Pyrenees,  I  understood 
nothing  of  it,  and  amused  myself  by  watching 
the  game. 

This  was  presently  disturbed  by  a  dispute  be- 
tween the  players,  about  the  fairness  of  a  ball.  I 
could  not  follow  the  discussion  that  ensued — for 
the  same  reason  that  I  was  unable  to  understand 
Captain  J — 's  conversation  with  the  Spaniard.  The 
players,  and  some  of  the  lookers-on,  had  spoken 
Spanish  while  the  game  went  on  quietly ;  but,  on 
becoming  excited  and  angry,  they  exchanged  it 
for  the  Basque  tongue — doubtless  the  language  of 
their  childhood,  and  that  which  came  most  fiucntly 
to  their  lips.  The  discussion  increased  each  mo- 
ment in  violence ;  the  gestures  of  the  disputants 
grew  firm  and  insulting,  their  eyes  flashed,  their 
fists  were  clenched ;  one  fellow  stood  with  his 
right  hand  in  his  jacket  pocket,  as  though  about 
to  draw  from  it  a  knife  or  dagger ;  everything,  in 
short,  betokened  the  approach  of  one  of  those 
bloody  brawls,  which,  although  of  no  uncommon 
occurrence  in  southern  Spain,  are  much  rarer  in 
the  district  in  which  I  then  was.  At  last  knives 
actually  were  drawn — by  the  two  principals  in  the 
fray,  the  ball-players  themselves.  They  wrapped 
their  jackets  round  their  left  arms,  and  confronted 
each  other  with  lowering  countenances  and  flash- 
ing eyes.  It  was  pretty  clear  that  in  another 
moment  blood  would  be  spilt.  One  or  two  of  the 
spectators  hastily  left  the  place,  as  if  unwilling  to 
witness  bloodshed,  or  to  be  exposed  to  trouble  as 
passive  beholders  of  a  murder.  I  was  in  doubt 
whether  to  do  the  same,  or  to  interfere  and  endea- 
vour to  prevent  the  tight — the  latter,  I  well  knew, 
was  a  perilous  step  to  take — the  rage  of  the 
combatants  being  in  such  cases  not  unfrequently 
diverted  to  the  officious  intercessor — ^when  Capr 
tain  J —  passed  his  arm  through  mine. 

"  Keep  quiet,"  he  said,  "this  will  be  nothing."  . 

As  he  spoke  the  words,  I  saw  the  man  with 
whom  he  had  been  conversing  step  into  the  centre 
of  the  court,  and  place  himself  calmly  and  reso-' 
lutely  between  the  combatants,  to  whom  he  ad- 
dressed a  few  energetic  words.  My  attention 
being  now  particularly  fixed  upon  him,  I  was 
struck  by  his  appearance  and  manner,  which  I  had 
not  previously  noticed  as  in  any  degree  differing 
from  the  frank,  manly,  but  somewhat  taciturn 
demeanour  usual  in  men  of  his  class  and  country. 
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It  was  now  only  that  I  observed  the  martial  stamp 
of  his  features,  the  keen  falcon-like  glance  of  his 
eye,  and  a  something  in  his  whole  air  which  be- 
tokened great  energy,  fearlessness,  and  the  habit 
of  command.  The  young  men  he  addressed 
seemed  somewhat  abashed  by  his  words.  One  of 
them  exchanged  his  de£ant  attitude  for  one  of 
indecision  and  respect,  and  drew  back  a  step,  as  if 
in  obedience  to  a  command.  His  opponent  at  ^t 
seemed  disposed  to  follow  his  example,  but  bad 
blood  got  the  uppermost;  he  still  clutched  his 
knife  and  knit  his  brow,  and  with  a  sullen  glance 
at  the  peace-maker,  muttered  something  in  a  surly 
and  insolent  tone. 

"Ha !"  cried  Capt.  J  — ,  who  had  the  advantage 
over  mo  of  understanding  all  that  passed ;  "  that 
was  imprudent,  my  lad.  You'll  get  it  now.  See, 
see !"  he  added,  "  watch  Elorrio !" 

The  words  had  hardly  left  his  lips,  when  his 
Spanish  acquaintance,  without  uttering  a  syllabic, 
sprang  upon  the  man  who  had  answered  his  ex- 
hortation by  insolence.  His  movements  were  so 
rapid  and  vigorous,  that  I  could  scarcely  follow 
them,  but  the  next  moment  the  imprudent  ball- 
player lay  upon  his  back;  his  knife,  which  he 
had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  use  against  his  new 
assailant  remaining  in  the  hand  of  tiie  latter,  who 
forthwith  stooped,  placed  the  blade  under  his 
heel,  and  snapped  it  short  off  near  the  haft. 

The  fallen  man  rose  slowly  to  his  feet,  looking 
confused  and  sullen  enough;  and  meeting  the 
steady  gaze  of  his  conqueror,  he  murmured  a  few 
words,  which  sounded  like  an  excuse,  and  held 
out  his  hand  to  him.     It  was  not  refused. 

"  There  has  been  blood  enough  shed  in  these 
provinces  within  the  last  few  years,"  said  Captain 
J — ^'s  acquaintance,  who  was  no  more  ruffled  by  his 
recent  tussle  than  if  it  had  been  a  matter  of  every 
day  occurrence.  "  You  young  fellows  should  bear 
that  in  mind,  and  not  be  ever  ready  to  fly  at  each 
others'  throats  like  tiger-cats !  I  will  give  you 
another  knife,  Pepe,  and  a  better  than  this  one  I 
have  broken,  when  you  promise  me  to  use  it  as  a 
Basque  gentleman  shoiQd  do,  for  pruning  his 
cider  orchard  and  cutting  his  food,  not  for  squab- 
bling and  stabbing,  like  some  beggarly  Yalencian 
or  Andalusian." 

I  could  not  but  smile  at  these  words,  which 
were  spoken  in  Spanish,  and  which  embodied  two 
of  the  notions  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  every 
Biscayan,  namely,  that  ho  is  as  good  a  gentleman 
as  the  king  himself,  and  that  southern  Spaniards 
are,  as  compared  to  him,  the  very  scum  of  the 
earth  and  the  dregs  of  the  Peninsular  population. 
Just  then  I  heard  the  gruff  voice  of  tiie  mayoral 
of  the  diligence,  clamouring  for  his  missing  pas- 
sengers, and  particularly  for  the  cahaU&ro  IngUs; 
and  in  five  minutes  more  we  were  seated  in  the 
jingling  vehicle,  and  going  a  pretty  good  pace  over 
the  hilly  and  rocky  roads  of  Guipuzcoa. 

"  That  fight  wiU  have  been  postponed,"  I  said, 

to  Captain  J .     "  Those  mettlesome  young 

mountaineers  will  hardly  be  balked  by  a  broken 
knife.  Doubtless  they  will  have  it  out  before 
the  day  is  over,  in  some  place  more  private  than 
a  ball  court." 


"I  do  not  think  so,"  replied  the  Captain, 
"  Elorrio  has  great  influence  over  that  class  of  his 
countrymen,  who  love  and  respect  at  the  same 
time  that  they  fear  him.  This  is  not  the  first 
time  I  have  seen  him  knock  a  fight  upon  the 
head.  I  knew  him  well  during  the  war.  A  re- 
markably gallant  fellow  he  is,  and  a  most  deter* 
mined  partisan.  His  adventures  and  escapes 
would  M  a  volume." 

My  curiosity  was  roused,  and  I  begged  Captain 

J to  give  me  an  account  of  his  Mend's  career, 

as  far  as  his  knowledge  of  it  extended.  It  proved 
that  wo  were  now  about  to  traverse  the  very 
scenes  of  many  of  Elorrio' s  exploits  and  hazards, 
and  it  was  consequently  with  peculiar  interest 
that  I  listened  to  my  French  acquaintance's 
graphic  and  vivid  narrative,  as  we  rolled  over 
the  many  pleasant  hills  and  through  the  fertile 
and  picturesque  vallies  that  intervene  between 
Irun  and  Tolosa.  Some  of  the  incidents  he  re- 
lated appeared  to  me  so  characteristic  of  the  man 
who  was  their  hero,  and  of  the  strange  war  of 
ambuscades  and  surprises,  during  which  they 
had  occurred,  that  on  finding  myself  alone  in  my 
room  at  the  Tolosa  posada,  I  wrote  them  down, 

as  nearly  as  I  could  remember,  in  Captain  J *% 

own  words.  But  although  I  may  have  preserved 
these,  merely  transmuting  them  £rom  his  lively 
French  into  my  plain  English,  I  cannot  expect 
to  convey  on  paper  the  spirit  and  vivacity  of  his 
narrative.  And  still  less  can.  I  place  before  the 
reader  the  wild  and  romantic  scenery — admirably 
adapted  to  guerilla  warfare — amidst  which,  for 
the  better  part  of  six  years,  Elorrio  had  wandered, 
fought,  and  not  unfrequently  bled. 

fii  the  year  1834,  Juan  Elorrio,  a  native  of 
the  village  of  Beteler,  on  the  highroad  between. 
Tolosa   and    Pampeluna,  was  returning  on  biB 
sturdy    mountain  pony,  from  a  distant  town, 
whither  he  had  been  to  receive  the  price  of  some 
maize,  the  produce  of  his  little  farm,  when  ke 
was  assailed,  robbed,  and  ferociously  murdered, 
by  a  party  of  highwaymen.    The  chief  of  these 
was  a  notorious  evil-doer,  known  as  the  Chaplain^ 
he  having  been  originally  intended  for  the  Church. 
His  dissolute  courses  having  frustrated  all  hopes 
of  his  admission  to  holy  orders,  his  parents  cast 
him  off,  and  after  being  long  known  as  a  dicer 
and  a  drunkard,  he  mounted  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war  the  Carlist  cockade,  collected  a  few 
scoundrels  around  him,  and,  under  pretence  of 
aiding  the  royal  cause,  filled  the  surrounding 
country  with  the  noise  of  his  crimes.     The  mur- 
der above  related  was  aggravated  by  circumstances 
of  peculiar  cruelty.     The  Chaplain  had  an  old 
grudge  against  his  victim,  and,  before  dispatching 
him,  he  put  him  to  torture.     A  peasant  woman, 
at  work  in  an  adjacent  field,  and  who  witnessed, 
concealed  and  trembUng  behind  a  hedgCi  the 
blows  and  mutilation  endured  by  the  unhappy 
wretch,  took  the  account  of  his  death,  and  the 
names  of  the  perpetrators,  to  his  native  village* 
The    intelligence    excited   general   horrori    ibr 
Elorrio  was  a  harmless  and  popular  man.    Above 
aU,  it  made  a  terrible  impression  on  one  of  his 
sons,  then  a  bold  active  lad  of  nineteen,  vhOg  on 
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learning  his  father's  fate,  and  witnessing  his 
mother's  passionate  grief,  swore  deep  and  deadly 
revenge.  Two  days  afterwards  he  joined  as  a 
Tolunteer  the  newly-formed,  but  since  celebrated, 
corps  of  Chapelgorris,  or  Red-caps,  then  in  pro- 
gress of  formation,  by  General  Jauregui,  better 
known  as  El  Pastor,  or  the  Shepherd. 

The  smart  person  and  quick  iutcUigcnce  of  the 
young  Elorrio  procured  him  the  notice  of  his 
chiefs,  and  the  lapse  of  a  couple  of  months  made 
him  a  sergeant  in  this  irregular  but  most  efficient 
regiment  of  light  infantry.  He  never  lost  sight 
of  his  object  in.  joining  it;  no  joy  at  promotion, 
nor  hopes  of  further,  advancement,  could  drive 
from  his  memory  his  father's  cruel  death,  and  his 
own  vow  of  revenge.  Fortune  favoured  his  pious 
vindictiveness.  He  had  been  but  a  very  short 
time  a  sergeant,  when  one  day,  while  returning 
from  Hemani  to  Tolosa,  he  came  up  with  a  small 
detachment  of  Spanish  troops  of  the  line,  defend- 
ing themselves,  each  moment  more  feebly,  against 
the  Chaplain  and  his  band.  The  regulars  were 
overmatched,  they  had  had  a  hard  struggle,  but 
were  about  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  resign  the 
bales  of  nulitary  clothing  they  had  been  sent  to 
escort.  Elorrio,  who  was  at  the  head  of  a  dozen 
men,  instantly  charged  the  Carlists  so  vigorously 
as  to  turn  the  scale  of  victory.  Those  who  had 
so  nearly  been  victors,  began  to  retire,  when 
Elorrio  singled  out  the  leader  of  the  band,  called 
to  him  by  name,  loading  him  with  opprobrious 
terms  and  bidding  him  halt  and  defend  himself 
against  a  single  assailant.  The  Chaplain,  not 
deficient  in  courage,  and  despising  his  youthful 
antagonist,  accepted  the  challenge,  and  a  mur- 
derous hand  to  hand  conflict  ensued,  ending  by 
Morrio  stabbing  his  enemy  to  the  heart  with  a 
knife,  when  he  had  broken  his  firelock  and  was 
grappled  by  his  older  and  more  powerful  oppo- 
nent. The  whole  of  the  banditti  were  extermi- 
nated. They  were,  almost  to  a  man,  natives  of 
Tolosa,  a  town  noted  for  its  Carlist  addictions, 
and  to  whose  inhabitants  Elorrio  resolved  to  play 
a  trick,  singular  for  its  savage  ingenuity.  Collect- 
ing bullock  carts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
scene  of  the  brief  but  bloody  engagement,  he 
loaded  them  with  the  bodies  of  the  Carlists, 
covering  them  with  straw,  and  placing  on  the  top 
of  each  pile  one  of  the  slain  Christinos.  Then 
desiring  his  men  to  assume  as  forlorn  and  lament- 
able countenances  as  possible,  and  himself  reclin- 
ing on  a  car  as  if  severely  hurt,  he  entered  Tolosa. 
It  was  the  dusk  of  the  evening  and  the  people  of 
the  town,  rejoiced  at  the  sight  of  so  many  vehi- 
clee  filled  with  dead  and  wounded,  whom  they 
supposed  to  be  all  Chapelgorris,  ran  from  house  to 
house,  congratulating  each  other  on  the  agreeable 
event,  and  looked  with  complacency  from  their 
windows  at  the  funeral  procession.  Placing  a 
guard  over  the  carts  to  prevent  too  close  inspec- 
tion, Elorrio  retired  to  his  billet.  But  in  the 
dead  of  the  night  he  got  up  and  removed  his  own 
slain;  then  stripped  the  bodies  of  the*  Carlists 
and  laid  them  out  in  the  market-place.  The  head 
of  the  Chaplain  he  sent  to  his  widow,  who  was 
resident  in  the  town — ^in  requital  of  a  similar 
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attention  shown  by  the  deceased  bandit  to  the 
Seiiora  Elorrio,  on  the  occasion  of  her  husband's 
death.  At  daylight  he  sent  round  a  crier  to  give 
notice  that  any  persons  having  relations  with  the 
Carlists  might  seek  them  amongst  the  corpses  in 
the  Square,  and  give  them  Christian  burial.  The 
inhabitants  thronged  to  the  place,  and  their  feel- 
ings may  be  imagined  when  they  beheld  their 
own  friends  in  those  dead,  over  whose  fall  they 
had  rejoiced.  Besides  this,  by  attending  to  the 
summons,  they  had  declared  their  political  ten- 
dencies, and  General  Jauregui  imposed  a  heavy 
fine  on  aU  who  visited  the  bodies;  basing  tho 
punishment  upon  the  rather  sweeping  ground 
that  those  who  knew  their  relations  and  friends 
to  be  neutral  or  in  tho  Queen's  ranks,  would 
remain  quietly  at  home. 

Although  tho  primary  object  of  his  taking 
arms  was  thus  accomplished,  Elorrio  showed  no 
disposition  to  lay  them  down  again.  Like  the 
young  panther,  a  taste  of  blood  had  given  him  a 
relish  for  it,  and  he  continued  biting  cartridges 
till  the  very  end  of  the  war.  Innumerable  wild 
and  adventurous  feats  are  recorded  of  him.  The 
first  by  which  he  distinguished  himself,  subse- 
quently to  the  death  of  the  Chaplain,  was  the 
conveyance  of  a  despatch  from  Tolosa  to  Pampe- 
luna,  across  a  mountainous  country  overrun  by 
Carlist  soldiers,  and  by  armed  peasants  equally 
disaffected  and  dangerous.  He  delivered  his 
letters  and  was  returning  with  a  reply,  when  he 
was  surprised  by  a  party  of  Carlist  custom-house 
officers.  The  foremost  man,  who  first  seized  him, 
was  his  own  uncle,  who  immediately  recognised 
him  and  called  to  his  companions  to  hasten  up 
and  help  to  secure  the  young  Christine,  in  return 
for  which  unkinsmanlike  conduct  he  was  imme- 
diately knifed  by  his  nephew.  Elorrio  escaped 
with  the  greatest  difficulty,  for  the  alarm  was 
given  all  over  the  country,  but,  favoured  by 
the  darkness  of  the  night  and  ruggedness  of  the 
ground,  he  managed  to  reach  Tolosa.  If,  in  this 
instance,  he  showed  small  affection  or  forbear- 
ance to  his  unde,  he  subsequently  exhibited  great 
self-devotion,  and  ran  extraordinary  risk,  in  behalf 
of  a  sister.  Tho  Carlists,  enraged  at  the  success 
of  his  stratagems  and  at  the  damage  he  did  them, 
seized  her  as  a  hostage,  and  kept  her  close  pri- 
soner, requiiing  for  her  release  a  heavy  ran- 
som, and  that  her  brother  should  give  himself  up 
to  tiiem.  Elorrio  had  too  much  regard  for  his 
neck  to  accept  this  last  condition,  but  resolved  at 
the  same  time  that  his  sister  should  be  no  loser 
by  his  obedience  to  the  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion. Selecting  a  tempestuous  night  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  1838,  he  left  the  lines  of  Hemani, 
passed  unperceived  through  the  hostile  outposts, 
and,  at  the  head  of  a  resolute  littie  band  of  twelve 
men,  struck  boldly  into  the  enemy's  territory. 
At  dawn  the  party  halted,  remained  concealed  the 
whole  of  that  day,  and  when  night  returned 
descended  from  their  mountain  *lurking-place,  to 
ViUabona,  a  small  town  between  Andonin  and 
Tolosa.  Leaving  nine  of  his  men  outside  the 
place,  and  followed  by  the  three  others,  Elorrio 
boldly  entered  the  street,  and  made  direct  for  the 
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house  of  the  Alcalde,  who  had  been  mainly  instru- 
mental in  capturing  his  Bister.  Here  he  found 
a  party  of  Carlist  officers  at  supper,  and  reported 
himself  to  them  as  corporal  in  a  Carlist  regiment 
then  stationed  near  Oyarzun,  adding  that  he  was 
taking  a  confidential  despatch  from  his  colonel  to 
General  Ituriza,  then  at  Aspectia,  which  docu- 
ment and  a  forged  passport  he  produced  for  their 
inspection.  After  some  conversation,  in  wliich 
Elorrio  played  his  part  admirably,  he  requested  a 
billet  for  himself  and  men.  The  Alcalde,  to 
avoid  the  trouble  of  writing  an  order,  stepped 
out  to  allot  him  a  lodging  for  the  night.  Scarcly 
had  he  passed  his  own  threshold  when  a  knife 
was  at  his  throat,  with  a  threat  of  instant  death 
if  he  broke  silence.  The  terrified  official  held 
his  peace,  and  was  sent  out  of  the  town  in  charge 
of  Elorrio's  followers.  Elorrio  himself  then 
returned  to  the  house,  called  out  the  Alcalde*  s 
wife  on  pretence  of  her  husband  wanting  her,  and 
made  her  prisoner  likewise.  Then  setting  off 
at  double  quick  time  with  his  captives,  the  bold 
guerilla  nuide  such  good  use  of  his  time  that  at 
two  in  the  morning  he  arrived  at  a  point  near 
Hemani,  which  ho  knew  to  be  occupied  by  an 
officer  and  twelve  men.  These  he  carefully  re- 
connoitred, and  perceiving  they  were  not  very 
vigilant,  ho  boldly  approached  them,  answered 
their  chxdlenge,  and  accosted  the  officer,  whom  he 
told  that  he  was  escorting  two  criminals  to  a 
Carlist  fort  near  the  French  frontier,  and  that  he 
had  orders  to  shoot  them  if  they  spoke  to  any  one 
by  the  way.  The  officer  listened  unsuspiciously 
to  the  tale,  and  was  in  the  act  of  offering  his  in- 
terlocutor a  dram,  when  he  suddenly  found  him- 
self disarmed  and  a  prisoner.  At  tiie  same  time 
Elorrio' s  men,  placing  themselves  between  the 
soldiers  and  their  piled  arms,  resistance  became 
impossible,  and  the  whole  picket  were  captured, 
bound,  and  led  away.  Even  the  advanced  sen- 
tries were  taken,  under  pretence  of  relieving 
them.  At  daylight,  Elorrio  entered  St.  Sebas- 
tian, and  a  few  days  after  ho  got  back  his  sister 
in  exchange  for  the  Alcalde's  wife,  the  unlucky 
husband  remaining  in  durance  vile. 

At  different  periods  of  the  war  Elorrio  surprised 
and  canied  off  every  Carlish  outpost  around  St. 
Sebastian  and  Hernani.  His  disguises  were  in- 
numerable and  most  ingenious.  The  picket 
between  TJmieta  and  Hernani  he  captured  by 
dressing  himself  and  men  as  charcoal-burners, 
concealing  their  short  fuzees  between  the  sacks 
upon  their  jackasses,  and  thus  succeeding  in  his 
favourite  manoeuvre  of  getting  between  the  men 
and  their  muskets.  The  aduaneros,  or  custom- 
house officers,  on  the  causeway  across  the  marsh 
in  front  of  Lugariz,  he  surprised  by  disguising 
himself  and  the  youngest  of  his  band  as  market- 
women  returning  from  St.  Sebastian.  The  Carlists 
stopped  them  to  demand  toll,  but  were  instantly 


collared,  disarmed,  and  carried  off.  In  May, 
1838^  he"  took  a  score  of  Chapclchurris,  or  "White 
Caps  (a  crack  Carlist  regiment  so  called),  in  the 
following  manner.  Starting,  as  usual,  after  dark, 
at  midnight  he  arrived  at  some  fortified  iron 
works  about  two  leagues  from  Hemani.  On  the 
bridge  he  in  person  surprised  a  sentiy,  from  whom 
he  learned  the  force  of  the  garrison ;  then  leaving 
an  officer  who  had  accompanied  him  at  some  dis- 
tance in  the  rear,  with  a  whole  company  of 
Chapelgorris,  he  himself,  with  ten  or  twelve 
men,  attacked  the  building,  firing  at  the  windows, 
and  uttering  loud  cries.  The  Carlists,  recovering 
fr'om  their  first  panic,  and  fancying  they  were 
attacked  by  a  very  small  party,  opened  the  gates 
and  charged  fiercely  out.  Elorrio  and  his  men 
had  to  run  for  their  Hves,  for  the  enemy,  having 
recognised  him,  were  ardent  in  pursuit  of  their 
old  and  implacable  persecutor.  Having  led  them 
on  far  enough,  the  fugitives  halted  and  faced 
about.  At  the  same  moment  the  company  of 
Chapelgorris  poured  in  a  deadly  volley  from  their 
ambuscade,  and  then,  rushing  on  with  the  bayonet, 
slew  or  captured  the  survivors. 

Elorrio^B  band  consisted  of  twelve  men,  increased 
when  required  by  a  draught  from  the  Chapelgorri 
battalion.  They  were  all  Basques,  very  young 
feUows,  wonderfully  active,  courageous,  and  en- 
during, and  selected  by  himself  on  account  of 
their  knowledge  of  the  country  and  distinguished 
valour.  Exempt  from  all  duty  except  these  wild 
and  hazardous  expeditions,  they  were  constantly 
to  be  seen  lounging  about  the  wine  shops  of  St. 
Sebastian,  their  great  coats  slung  from  their 
shoulders,  their  cigars  between  their  teeth.  They 
received  ten  dollars  for  every  Carlist  soldier  they 
brought  in  alive,  and  a  proportionately  higher 
sum  for  officers,  according  to  rank.  Their  leader 
always  kept  his  plans  a  profound  secret,  which 
mainly  contributed  to  the  great  success  of  his  en- 
terprises. He  was  repeatedly  offered  a  commission, 
but  invariably  declined  a  promotion  that  would 
oblige  him  to  exchange  his  favourite  fusee  for  the 
less  useful  sword.  At  last  he  accepted  brevet 
rank  of  ensign,  entitling  him  to  officer's  uniform 
without  depriving  him  of  his  customary  imple- 
ment of  warfare.  And  with  this  humble  rank 
and  small  means  he  managed  to  keep  the  enemy's 
outposts  in  a  state  of  constant  alarm,  every  now 
and  then  striking  a  blow  where  least  expected, 
and  doing  more  real  service  to  the  cause  than 
many  a  pompous  Spanish  field  officer  and  em- 
broidered aide-de-camp.  The  war  over,  he  sank 
into  his  original  insignificance,  and,  at  the  period 
at  which  I  saw  hm,  was  living  a  contented 
Basque  yeoman,  on  the  produce  of  his  apple 
orchard  and  patch  of  maize,  in  daily  and  amicable 
intercourse  with  the  very  men  whom  he  for  years 
had  relentlessly  and  bloodily  persecuted. 
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DOMESTIC. 

The  "  first-fruits"  of  the  war  to  the  people  of 
England  are  beginning  to  appear  in  the  shape 
of  a  new  Budget,  which  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  has  demanded  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, to  the  amount  of  six  mfllions.  The  an- 
nouncement met  with  an  unusually  small  degree 
of  opposition,  the  principal  objectors  being  the 
"  landed  gentry,"  who  took  exceptions  to  the  in- 
crease of  the  malt  tax ;  an  impost  which  their 
out-of-door  supporters,  "  the  Straw-yard  savages," 
had  made  up  tlieir  minds  to  get  rid  of  altogether, 
for  their  own  special  benefit.  The  lachrymose 
resuscitation  of  the  stale  old  arguments  against 
this  tax  was  anything  but  edifying  or  consistent, 
coming,  as  it  did,  from  the  only  class  of  men  who 
will  be  really  benefited  by  the  war,  for  the  sup- 
port of  which  the  tax  is  wanted.  But  the  present 
race  of  farmers  know  nothing  of  war,  or  they 
would  be  the  last  to  complain  of  a  teix  for  its  sup- 
port. During  the  last  war,  instead  of  grumbling 
at  a  tax  of  a  guinea  a  quarter  on  malt,  the  cry  at 
agricultural  gatherings  was,  "War  and  a  wet 
harvest  for  ever !"  barley  then  fetching  from  50s. 
to  80s.  per  quarter.  Such  times  we  hope  never 
to  see  again;  but  should  the  war  continue,  we 
may  expect  high  prices  for  agricultural  produce. 

The  Bill  for  University  Keform  progresses  with 
becoming  gravity  and  deliberation.  Opposed  as 
it  is,  atevery  step,  by  the  **  incurables"  of  Oxford, 
the  task  is  no  easy  one  to  keep  the  vessel  of  reform 
"head  to  wind." 

The  Nunneries  Inspection  Bill  has  been  with- 
drawn by  Mr.  Chambers,  to  the  great  regret  of  its 
friendSy  but  triumph  of  the  Popish  party,  who 
have  mustered  out  of  doors  in  great  strength— of 
language  at  least — ^both  in  London  and  in  Dublin. 
At  a  meeting  in  London,  a  few  days  since,  a  Mr. 
Wharton  delivered  his  sentiments  to  the  following 
patriotic  tune : — "  Loyalty  is  a  delicate  thing  to 
deal  with,  and  it  might  soon  fade,  if  not  properly 
appreciated.  The  Catholics  of  England  would 
not  submit  to  such  insults  as  had  proceeded  from 
Prince  Albert;  and  if  they  were  persisted  in, 
their  hopes  might  be  directed  to  another  quarter, 
and  they  might  look  for  help  to  one  who  had  mani- 
fested the  greatest  interest  in  th^ir  prosperity  and 
the  progress  of  the  Catholic  faith.  He  alluded  to 
the  Emperor  Louis  Napoleon.  If  moral  means  were 
not  sufficient,  Catholics  must  resort  to  physical  force 
to  prevent  interference  with  their  religious  orders, 
which  alone  were  able  to  wrestle  with  the  vices 
and  villanies  of  the  day."  Such  is  the  loyalty  of 
the  Papist  band ;  it  reminds  us  of  Canning's 
verses  upon  the  Ballynahinchers,  who  had  been 
extolled  in  Parliament  by  an  Irish  member  for 
their  loyalty. 

They  swore  one  and  all  to  stick  ihrue  to  the  Frincb, 
So  loyal  a  town  was  Ballynahincli ! 

Another  great  gun   at  this  meeting  exclaimed 


enthusiastically,  "If  our  priests  are  good,  our 
nuns  are  perfect !"  We  believe  it,  with  the  con- 
ditional if  The  loss  of  this  bill  is  a  real  injury 
to  the  public ;  but  we  more  deplore  the  truckling 
and  time-serving  conduct  of  some  of  its  opponents, 
of  whom  we  might  have  expected  better  things. 

An  important  measure  has  been  brought  for- 
ward by  the  Marquis  of  Blandford,  for  placing 
the  management  of  Episcopal  and  Capitular 
Estates  in  the  hands  of  Commissioners,  instead  of 
letting  them,  as  at  present,  remain  in  the  power 
of  the  bishops.  The  recent  exposures  of  the 
greedy  and  grasping  disposition  of  some  at  least 
of  the  venerable  (by  courtesy)  bench,  fully  justi-- 
fics  this  measure,  the  principle  of  which,  we  are  . 
glad  to  see,  has  the  approbation  of  Government. 

The  Scottish  Education  Bill  has  been  thrown 
out,  to  the  great  regret  of  all  the  friends  of  educa- 
tion. In  this  instance  the  out-and-out  volun- 
taries over-reached  their  mark,  and,  we  believe, 
are  sorry  they  opposed  a  measure  which,  although 
a  compromise  in  practice,  would  have  interfered 
with  no  principle  except  that  detestable  High 
Church  one,  of  claiming  the  exclusive  right  of 
instruction  for  themselves.  The  result  will  pro- 
bably be,  to  throw  the  advocates  of  the  bill  into 
the  arms  of  the  third  section,  who  would  confine 
education  strictly  to  secular  instruction ;  and  these 
two  parties  will  be  an  over-match  for  the  High 
Church,  who  may  prepare  themselves  for  a  defeat. 

Lord  Campbell's  Unauthorised  Negotiations 
Bill  is  likely  to  bo  cushioned,  as  it  deserves  to  be. 
Whilst  his  lordsliip  could  scarcely  adduce  a  single 
case  to  establish  the  necessity  for  the  bill,  there 
appears  to  be  a  covert  purpose  which  he  does  not 
think  proper  to  allege  for  it.  Were  the  bill  to 
pass,  it  might  prove  a  serious  annoyance  in  the 
hands  of  any  person  opposed  to  the  missionary 
cause ;  and  might,  in  many  cases,  arrest  their 
proceedings,  by  interposing  to  prevent  the  mis- 
sionaries from  holding  correspondence  with  the 
Governments  of  those  countries  in  which  they 
are  located. 

A  message  from  the  Crown  has  been  sent  to 
Parliament,  calling  for  the  immediate  embodi- 
ment of  the  militia.  This  measure  has  been 
determined  on  in  consequence  of  the  Greek  insur- 
rection, which  will  render  necessary  the  occupa- 
tion of  Greece  by  the  Anglo-Prench  troops,  and 
consequently  an  additional  force  from  this  country. 

The  ** Strikes"  in  the  north  have  ended  as 
might  have  been  expected.  The  poor  duped 
operatives,  after  inflicting  upon  themselves  and 
their  employers  losses  to  the  amount  of  little 
short  of  a  million  sterling,  have  been  compelled 
to  succumb,  and  return  to  work,  to  the  manifest 
chagrin  of  the  knaves  who  have  led  them  on,  and 
whose  salaries  are  now  lost,  until  they  can  rouse 
them  to  a  fresh  attempt,  which  Heaven  forbid. 
Did  the  evils  fall  upon  these  men — the  worst  of 
their  species — alone,  we  shoidd  rejoice  at  their 
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discomfiture,  but  tlie  misery  and  starvation  in- 1  country  from  that  depression  which  it  has  for  so 


flicted  upon  their  dupes  fill  one  with  regret  at 
the  ignorance  and  stupidity  that  can  make  such 
multitudes  a  prey  to  a  set  of  heartless  sharks, 
whose  only  object  is  their  own  emolument.  We 
trust  that  the  result  of  this  monster  attempt  to 
frustrate  the  natural  laws  by  which  commerce 
and  labour  are  regulated,  will  have  the  effect  of 
opening  the  eyes  of  the  operatives  to  the  foUy  of 
being  led  by  the  nose  by  a  set  of  unprincipled 
scoundrels,  who  care  not  one  straw  what  evils 
they  infiict  upon  others,  provided  they  can  feather 
their  own  nests. 

The  launch  of  that  huge  leviathan  of  timber 
and  iron,  the  '*  Royal  Albert,"  war  steamer,  af- 
forded a  fine  opportunity  for  the  sight-seeing 
Londoners  to  gratify  their  propensity.  The  day 
was  splendid,  and  every  accommodation  was 
afforded  by  the  authorities  at  the  dockyard,  for 
the  public  to  witness  the  exciting  scene.  Her 
Majesty  and  the  Hoyal  family  were  present,  and 
the  former  gave  the  name  to  the  vessel.  It  did 
not  at  all  detract  from  the  amusement  of  the 
affair,  that  two  ineffectual  attempts  were  made 
by  Her  Majesty  to  break  the  bottie  of  wine ;  and 
it  was  not  until  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  had 
"  insensed  "  her  upon  the  subject,  that  she  suc- 
ceeded. One  might  almost  have  suspected  Her 
Majesty  of  being  a  teetotaller,  to  see  her  so  in- 
expert at ''  cracking  a  bottie." 

A  number  of  serious  casualties  at  sea  have 
been  announced  the  past  month.  The  "Pow- 
hattan,"  an  American  ship  from  Havre  to  New 
York,  was  wrecked,  and  250  lives  lost.  The 
"City  of  Glasgow,"  it  is  feared,  also  is  lost, 
having  been  out  from  Liverpool  a  long  time,  and 
no  tidings  heard  of  her.  The  "  Favourite,"  from 
Bremen  to  Baltimore,  wrecked,  and  201  lives 
lost.  The  "  Kaffir,"  from  Sunderland  to  Cartha- 
gena,  came  into  collision  with  another  large  ship, 
and  immediately  foundered,  with  all  hands.  The 
other  vessel  also  went  down,  the  captain  and 
orew  having  but  just  time  to  escape  in  the  boats. 
In  addition  to  these,  the  "  Irene,"  from  London 
to  Melbourne,  was  burned,  but  her  crew  and 
passengers  are  believed  to  have  been  saved.  The 
'*  Black  Hawk,"  from  Liverpool  to  New  York, 
with  800  passengers,  foundered  at  sea;  but 
it  is  believed  botii  crew  and  passengers  were 
Bayed. 

The  Incumbered  Estates  Court,  in  Ireland, 
is  producing  a  complete  revolution  in  the  land  of 
that  country.  The  total  rental  of  estates  put 
into  that  court,  amounts  to  £1,500,000,  of 
which  £800,000  has  been  disposed  of,  the  fee- 
simple  fetching  £12,500,000,  or  about  fifteen 
years*  purchase  on  the  average.  Latterly,  how- 
ever, the  results  have  been  more  favourable,  and 
many  estates  have  fetched  as  much  as  from 
twenty-two  to  twenty-eight  years'  purchase.  The 
effect  of  this  liberation  of  so  large  a  quantity  of 
land  from  the  incubus  of  mortgage,  &c.,  is  now 
sensibly  felt  throughout  the  country.  A  better 
system  of  agriculture,  and  a  lai^er  circulation 
of  capital,  coupled  with  a  great  diminution  of 
local  burthens  on  the  land,  is  fast  recovering  the 


many  years  laboured  under. 

**  Our  own  Correspondent"  says  : — "  Wo  have 
nothing  new  in  Dublin,  except  that  '  the  war  in 
the  west'  progresses  and  gets  hotter  as  it  goes 
on.  John  Reynolds  posts  up  on  the  walls  *  the 
four  lies'  of  Dr.  Gray,  and  demands  what  right 
he  has — ^being  a  Protestant — ^impudently  to  stick 
up  for  the  Holy  Rotaians  ?  Duffy  thinks  '  the 
hour*  for  Ireland  is  come,  but  considers  that  his 
quondam  friend,  Mitchell,  is  not  worthy  of  the 
name  of  '  traithor,*  and  that  he  himself  is  *  the 
A  good  average  specimen  of  Hibernian 


man. 


politics  took  place  at  a  meeting  at  the  Rotunda, 
on  Tuesday,  convened  for  the  purpose  of  convinc- 
ing the  Saxon  savages  they  must  not  expect 
with  impunity  to  insult  and  abuse  the  ladies 
who  have  devoted  themselves  to  retirement  and 
religious  amusement.  It  ended,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  with  *  a  bit  of  a  skrimmage,'  and  strong 
epithets  were  bandied  about  with  unusual  free- 
dom. Cracked  heads  would  have  been  the  order 
of  the  day,  outside  at  least,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  gentlemen  in  blue,  who  'always  interfere 
when  they  ain't  wanted,' 

"The  baU  was  opened  by  a  Dr.  Marshall, 
P.P.,  whilome  of  Oxford,  who  after  a  deUcatc 
hint  that  the  established  bishops  were  not  the 
bishops,  fell  foul  of  the  Prince  Consort  for  his 
speech  at  the  Merchant  Tailors'  Hall.  The 
worthy  doctor  'drew  it  so  strong,'  that  the 
Chairman  was  obliged  to  interfere.  A  triangular 
duel  then  came  off,  between  John  Reynolds,  the 
Tahlei-mon,  and  the  O'Connell,  which  soon  rose  to 
a  delightful  row,  in  which  the  poor  nuns  were 
lost  sight  of,  the  combatants  (true  Hibernians) 
having  then  a  more  exciting  amusement. 

"  The  coal  porthers  outside  had  their  share  of 
the  fun  (the  practical)  circumscribed  in  a  shameful 
manner  by  184  B,  and  his  co-truncheonists ;  and 
their  bludgeons  were  as  useless  as  so  many  penny- 
canes,  more's  the  pity.  The  gentiemen  in  black 
looked  as  if  they  would  have  liked  to  rectify  this, 
but  for  the  sanctity  of  the  cloth,  which,  in  the 
metropolis,  might  be  tarnished  by  what  would  only 
brighten  it  in  the  provinces." 

COLONIAL. 

The  Indian  news  is  satisfactory.  The  Burmese 
war  is  considered  at  an  end,  the  King  of  that 
country  being  now  convinced  of  the  uselessness 
of  any  ftirther  attempts  to  drive  the  British  from 
the  position  they  have  taken :  so  says  our  Colonial 
Minister.  Other  accounts,  however,  state  that 
the  country  is  not  in  quite  so  satisfactory  a  con- 
dition. The  Russian  fleet  that  was  stationed  at 
Manilla  had  left  that  country,  and  our  cruisers 
have  been  ordered  to  look  out  for  them,  and  pre- 
vent their  annoying  our  Indian  commerce,  which 
probably  is  their  design. 

The  Australian  Colonies  continue  to  prosper. 
Report  states  that  discoveries  of  gold  fields  have 
been  made  near  Melbourne,  which  exceed  in 
richness  anything  that  has  yet  been  found. 
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FORKIGK. 

The  French  GoYernment  have  ordered  the  for- 
mation of  camps,  at  Boulogne  and  St.  Omer,  of 
about  100,000  men,  and  one  of  50,000  more  at 
Marseilles.  The  reason  assigned  is  the  proba- 
bility of  the  necessity  of  sending  troops  to  the 
Baltic  to  co-operate  with  the  combined  fleets  in 
reducing  the  Eussian  ports  in  that  sea.  It  is 
said  the  Emperor  has  written  to  the  King  of 
Prussia,  calling  upon  him  to  declare  himself  either 
with  the  Western  Powers  or  with  Russia;  and 
that  the  Court  of  Berlin  is  more  favourable  to  the 
alliance  with  the  former  than  it  was.  •  There  is, 
however,  a  strong  bias  the  other  way,  on  account 
of  family  ties ;  but  the  Crown  Prince  has  remon- 
strated so  strongly  with  his  father  on  the  subject, 
as  to  have  given  great  offence,  and  he  has  in  con- 
sequence left  the  court. 

Austria  is  now  believed  to  be  on  the  point  of 
declaring  war  against  Bussia.  She  is  concen- 
trating her  forces  in  Servia  and  GbUicia.  The 
accession  of  Austria  to  the  Western  league  will 
give  the  coup  de  grace  to  the  Bussian  hopes  of 
fomenting  differences  between  the  allies.  The 
young  Emperor  is  said  to  be  heart  and  soul  with 
them,  but  some  of  his  ministers  incline  the  other 
way. 

There  is  now  no  doubt  of  the  complicity  of 
King  Otho  in  the  Greek  insurrection  ;  and  so 
satisfied  are  the  Allied  Powers  of  this,  that  Prance 
and  England  have  withdrawn  their  ambassadors 
from  his  court,  and  are  about  to  occupy  the  country 
with  an  Anglo-French  army  of  1 5, 000  men.  The 
insurrection  is  nearly  put  down,  but  the  spirit 
remains,  and  the  influence  of  Bussia  will  keep  it 
alive  as  long  as  the  war  continues.  The  British 
and  Prench  troops  are  now  nearly  all  arived  at 
Constantinople,  and  will  soon  be  at  the  scene  of 
action.  Their  presence  on  the  battle  field  will 
have  a  double  effect,  adding  both  to  the  moral 
and  physical  strength  of  the  Turkish  army. 

Sevcnil  engagements  have  taken  place  in  Bul- 
^    garia,  which,  though  not  of  a  general  ckuraoter, 


are  important,  as  showing  the  superiority  of  the 
Turks  over  the  Bussians  in  close  fighting.  The 
Bussians  continue  in  the  Dobrudscha  without 
moving  forward.  The  bombardment  of  Odessa 
by  the  combined  fleet  has  destroyed  the  stores  on 
which,  they  depended,  in  addition  to  which  the 
inhabitants  of  Wallachia  have  ravaged  the  general 
depot  of  the  Bussians  at  Pokshani,  in  the  rear  of 
their  army.  The  Turks  are  concentrating  at 
Schumla,  but  are  not  strong  enough  to  attack  the 
Bussian  position.  Twelve  thousand  Prenoh  and 
British  troops  have  arrived  at  Varna. 

The  combined  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea  are  said  to 
have  bombarded  Sebastopol  for  four  days.  The 
fleet  are  using  the  "  long  range,"  in  the  bombard- 
ment. The  Circassians  are  rebuilding  the  forts 
destroyed  by  the  Bussians,  and  the  Turks  are 
supplying  them  with  guns  and  stores.  The  Bus- 
sians have  destroyed  their  forts  at  the  Solina 
mouth  of  the  Danube;  and  that  river  is  closely 
blockaded  by  a  part  of  the  combined  fleet. 

In  the  Baltic,  Sir  C.  ^Napier  is  watching  a  por- 
tion of  the  Bussian  fleet,  which  had  left  its  port 
of  Sweaborg,  and  was  attempting  to  join  the 
Cronstadt  squadron.  Sir  Charles  was  withui 
thirty  miles  of  Cronstadt,  and  we  may  probably 
hear,  in  a  few  days,  of  his  having  met  with  the 
enemy. 

The  defences  of  Petersburg  are  fast  progressing, 
but  the  inhabitants  are  very  apprehensive  of  an 
attack  by  the  combined  fleet.  If  this  is  at- 
tempted, it  wiU  probably  be  by  gun-boats,  as  the 
water  of  the  Neva  is  too  shallow  for  large  vessels, 
and  is  moreover  at  best  a  dangerous  navigation 
for  those  unacquainted  with  the  peculiar  obstruc- 
tions impeding  the  passage. 

Information  has  arrived  that  the  British  fleet 
have  taken  a  fortress  in  the  Gulf  of  Pinlandi 
making  prisoners  of  1,500  Bussians.  A  report  also 
states  that  Bevel  has  been  taken  by  a  part  of  the 
British  squadron.  It  is  confirmed  that  the  Tiger 
steam  frigate  has  stranded  near  Odessa,  and  been 
taken  by  the  Bussians,  with  her  crew  of  200  men. 
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Voltaire  and  his  Times.  By  L.  i\  Bungener.  Au- 
thorised translation.  Edinbiu*gh :  Constable  and 
Co.    London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.    1864. 

The  author  of  this  work  describes  it  as  the  com- 
plement of  another,  and  the  introduction  to  a 
third.  The  work  of  which  it  is  to  be  considered 
as  the  complement,  is  that  entitled,  "  Prance  be- 
fore the  Bevolution  ;  or,  Priests,  Infidels,  and 
Huguenots  in  the  Beign  of  Louis  XV. ;"  and  it  is 
in  fact  a  continuation  of  the  interesting  sketches 
of  domestic,  social,  religious,  and  literary  life  in 
Franco,  which  formed  the  substance  of  those 
volumes — but  ccuried  on  throughout  the  career 


of  Yoltairo  down  to  the  period  of  his  death.  ^  It 
is  a  scries  of  life  pictures  rather  than  a  continu- 
ous narrative,  but  it  abounds  in  new  and  extra- 
ordinary revelations,  as  to  the  private  characters 
and  proceedings  of  tJie  most  remarkable  n^en  and 
women  of  the  time,  and  is  more  rich  in  incident 
and  anecdote  than  any  narrative,  strictly  such, 
could  well  be.  We  regard  it  as  a  work  which 
will  be  particularly  interesting  to  literary  men. 
Prom  his  peculiar  resources,  and  his  extraordinary 
care  and  industry,  the  author  has  been  enabled 
to  correct  a  number  of  popular  eiTors  with  regard 
to  the  celebrities  of  the  eightoeuth  century,  and 
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to  exhibit  in  their  true  light  various  characters 
of  whom  little  was  known  with  certainty.     "We 
find  ourselves,  while  contemplating  these  faithful 
delineations  of  the  mind  and  temper  of  intellec- 
tual France,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  past 
century,  breathing  the  atmosphere  of  that  political 
tempest  which  burst  with  such  dread  havoc  upon 
its  closing  years  ;  and,    without  pretending  to 
any  great  discrimination,  arc  able  to  detect  the 
latent  causes  of  the  dire  and  universal  overthrow 
impending  upon  all  established  authority.     The 
gist   of  the  book  lies  in  an  extended   parallel 
between  Voltaire  and  his  school,  and  Rousseau 
and    his  followers — both  as  the  sworn  foes  of 
Christianity — the  one  asserting  that  the  religion 
of  Christ  put  the  drag  on  civilisation,  of  which 
he  sought  to  be  regarded  as  the  champion — the 
other,  that  it  paved  the  way  to  it,  and  contributed 
to  plague  mankind  with  the  woes  of  an  artificial 
state  of  existence.     We  must  leave  our  readers 
to    pursue   the  parallel  themselves,    promising 
them  that  they  will  assuredly  derive  both  pleasure 
and  profit  from  the  task.     I3ut  we  shall  transfer 
one  or  two  extracts  to  our  columns,  as  samples 
both  of  the  matter  and  style  of  the  volimie.     The 
following  are  some  of  the  author*6  notions  on  the 
drama: — 

A  motley  comedy  cannot  have  any  true  success 

Just  as  in  visible  nature  there  arc  contrasts,  which  we 
should  blame  in  a  picture,  and  which  no  good  painter 
would  ever  think  of  transferring  to  his  canvas,  there 
are  tilings  in  life  by  which  we  regulate  our  actions,  but 
which  we  could  never  tolerate  in  the  domain  of  art.  Tliis 
is  what  the  Abb<J  Batteux  established  with  much  just- 
ness in  1747,  in  his  "  Principles  of  Literature."  M.  De 
Schlegel  has  even  made  tlie  remark  that  comedy  risks 
the  loss  of  its  moral  aim  when  it  takes  up  two  passions 
at  once,  even  though  both  may  be  comic.  "  It  is  thus," 
says  he,  ^^that  a  miser  and  an  old  gallant  may  see 
Moli^re's  Avare  (Miser),  and  go  away  perfectly  well- 
pleased.  The  one  will  say,  at  least  I  am  no  dotard; 
and  the  other,  at  least  I  am  not  a  miser.  In  short,  were 
we  not  afraid  of  using  too  trite  an  expression,  we  would 
say,  that  art  ought  nut  to  chase  two  hares  at  once."  In 
support  of  [a  contrary  principle],  Voltaire  quotes  an 
example,  and  a  ver}'  curious  one,  of  the  odd  medley  the 
world  sometimes  presents.  He  tells  how  the  ^lai-echale 
de  Noailles  being  one  day  at  the  bedside  of  one  of  her 
daughters,  who  was  dangerously  ill,  exclaimed  amid  her 
tears,  "  My  God !  restore  her  to  me,  and  take  my  other 
children!"  "Do  you  include  sons-in-law?"  murmured 
the  Duke  de  la  Vallifcre,  who  was  one  of  them ;  on  which 
the  mother  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter;  all  the  bystanders 
did  the  same,  and  the  dying  daughter  herself  laughed 
more  tlian  any  of  them.  All  very  well,  but  try  to  transfer 
this  to  the  stage,  and  you  will  have  only  what  is  odious 
and  revolting  even  to  the  very  lowest  of  the  public. 

On  the  subject  of  authors,  and  the  price  paid 
for  their  labours,  we  quote  the  following  as  well 
worthy  of  being  borne  in  remembrance : — 

An  author,  still  a  youth,  has  already  made  more  money 
than  all  the  writers  in  Paris,  a  century  ago,  made  in  ten 
years;  for,  amid  the  turpitudes  with  which  tliat  epoch 
abounded,  we  must  at  least  do  it  this  justice,  that  money 
played,  in  the  literary  world,  an  obscure  and  hardly  per- 
ceptible part  An  author  courted  concealment  in  taking 
payment  for  a  book,  like  a  master  who  dreads  being  paid 
in  the  presence  of  his  pupils,  or  ^  a  preacher  would  blush 
to  be  paid  the  price  of  his  sermon  on  coming  down  from 
the  pulpit  There  were  no  large  profits,  besides,  ever  to 
be  had.    Notwitlistanding  the  immense  part  plnyed  by 


books  in  the  eighteenth  ceuttir)',  we  must  not  figure 
to  ourselves  a  circulation,  os  at  the  present  day,  of  ten 
thousand  or  a  hundi'cd  thousand.    The  time  wn»<  not 
thou  long  past  when   Barbin  said  to  Boileau,  "  Your 
Lutrin  is  going  off.    We  shall  dispose  of  at  least  five 
hundred  copies."     The  possessors  of  libraries  were  al- 
most the  only  purchasers ;  the  reading  public  was  far 
fi*om  numerous.    *'  You  know,"  says  Voltuire,  writing  in 
1705,  "  what  I  mean  by  the  public.   It  is  not  tlie  universef 
as  we  paper-blotters   have  sometimes  called  it.    'J'bo 
public  concerned  about  books  numbers  forty  or  fifty  per- 
sons if  the  book  is  serious,  four  or  five  hundred  when  it 
is  pleasant  reading,  and  about  eleven  or  twelve  hundred 
if  it  be  a  play."    Voltaire  was  out  of  temper  on  that 
occasion,  and  we  roust  not  take  his  figures  strictly  as  they 
stand ;  but  we  find  more  positive  information  elsewhere. 
For  his  "  Comeille  "  with  notes,  for  example,  notwith- 
standing the  noise  made  about  it,  and  the  attraction  of  a 
good  work,  he  durst  not  reckon  on  more  than  two  thou- 
sand subscribers,  and  he  had  not  so  many.    How  many 
is  it  Buj'posed  the  "  Encyclopedie  "  had  ?    Barely  three 
thousand,  and  this  (irimm  calls  a  prodigious  success. 
That  number  afterwards  rose  to  four  thousand,  and  all 
the  friends  of  the  work  spoke  of  it  with  immense  pride. 
The  three  thousand  subscribers  to  Addison's  ''Spectator" 
appeared  the  m  plus  ultra  of  a  book's  popularity.    A  long 
time  afterwards,  that  he  might  give  an  idea  of  the  intel- 
lectual and  political  activity  of  the  English,  "  the  single 
city  of  London,"  said  Voltaire,  "  has  more  than  twelve 
gazettes  in  a  week."    A  host  of  people,  in  tine,  never 

thought  of  opening  books Another  reason  for  the 

sale  of  books  being  so  much  restricted,  was  their  being 
so  dear;  and  they  were  so  from  the  very  circumstance 
of  the  sale  being  so  small,  a  smaller  number  of  copies 
being  consequently  thrown  off.  The  printing  wns 
slow  and  costly.  Finally  ....  the  whole  edition  might 
be  interdicted  and  confiscated ;  and  it  was  natural  for 
tlie  publisher  to  take  compensation  in  pretty  large  profits, 
for  the  risks  of  being  ruined  with  which  he  was  beset. 
....  In  this  stAte  ot  things,  most  authors  were  happy 
to  find  a  publisher  wilUng  to  print  a  work  at  fiis  own 
risk.  Those  who  might  have  sold  their  works  often 
mailc  it  a  point  of  honour  to  give  them  for  nothing. 
Voltaire,  once  that  he  became  a  rich  man,  would  have 
blushed  to  make  money  by  his  pen.  literaiy  work,  be- 
sides, was  not  regarded,  in  any  case,  as  of  a  nature  to  be 
largely  paid.  In  working  for  the  "  Encycloi)edie,"  for 
example,  Diderot,  in  return  for  the  enormous  proportion 
of  his  joint  labour,  and  for  a  responsibility  which  might 
any  day  have  cost  him  tun  years'  imprisonment  in  the 
Bastile,  received  twelve  hundred  livres  (less  than  JC50) 
a  year. 

We  shall  close  our  extracts  with  a  characteristic 
specimen  of  placeman's  honour  in  a  French  go- 
vernment functionary. 

When  the  printing  of  the  "  Encyclopedie  '•  was  inter- 
dicted for  the  second  time,  Malesherbes,  the  director  of 
the  book  trade,  ordered  Diderot's  papere  to  be  carried  off; 
but  ho  sent  notice  to  Diderot  the  day  before.  Great  was 
the  author's  gratitude,  but  great,  also,  his  embarrassment. 
For  where  was  he  to  conceal  those  papers?  Who  would 
be  willing  to  take  charge  of  them  7  *^  Send  them  to  me," 
said  Malesherbes ;  "  nobody  will  think  of  looking  for 
them  there ; "  and  his  conscience  is  at  rest ;  he  has  no 
perception  of  his  having  betrayed  his  duty.  He  was  free 
to  love  Diderot,  but  that  a  man  of  houour — and  such  ho 
was — ^should  have  imagined  such  a  farce,  indicated  a 
deplorable  relaxation  in  public  morality. 


Julian ;  or,  the  Close  of  an  Era.  By  L.  F.  Bunok.nf.r. 
In  two  volumes.  London :  Hall,  Yiitue,  and  Co. 
1H54. 

These  volumes  constitute  the  w^ork  of  which  the 
one  above  noticed  is  to  be  considered  as  the  in- 
troduction.   Thoy  describe  at  ooniiderable  length 
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and  with  much  graphic  minuteness  of  detail  the 
actnal  state  of  society  in  France,  especially  among 
the  literary  and  higher  classes,  from  the  first 
dawning  indications  of  the  coming  revolution,  and 
'through  its  actual  and  tenible  progress,  down  to 
the  fall  of  Robespierre.  Unlike  the  former  work, 
however,  this  narrative  is  interwoven  with  the 
elements  of  romance ;  and  there  is  a  love  story  of 
a  kind  rather  too  Trench  in  its  construction  for 
our  taste,  the  few  and  scattered  incidents  of  which 
drag  their  slow  length  along  to  the  very  last  page 
of  the  last  volume.  Julian,  the  hero,  we  need 
hardly  observe  a  supposititious  personage,  is  the 
unacknowledged  son  of  Eousseau ;  and  Marie,  a 
beautiful  character,  of  whom  he  is  enamoured, 
turns  out  in  the  end — ^not  the  end  of  the  book, 
but  the  end  of  any  romantic  interest  attached  to 
the  story — to  be  a  daughter  of  Rousseau,  and  of 
course  the  hero  her  lover's  sister.  This  is  a 
miserable  sort  of  embroglio  which  our  fictionists, 
and  we  commend  them  for  it,  generally  leave  to 
the  bad  taste  of  the  Scandinavian  and  Gallic 
novelists  to  deal  with.  It  is,  however,  the  only 
unsatisfactory  part  of  the  book,  which,  after  all, 
does  not  suffer  much  from  the  vice  of  the  story. 
The  story,  in  fact,  forms  but  a  very  minor  portion 
of  the  work,  and  probably  would  have  had  no 
existence  but  for  the  opportunity  it  afforded  of 
conducting  the  hero  into  ail  kinds  of  society,  from 
the  king  and  queen  on  the  throne  to  the  incen- 
diary rabble  who  make  war  upon  life  and  property 
in  the  cause  of  liberty.  The  villain  of  the  piece 
is  a  Jesuit,  infatuated  Avith  the  love  of  Marie, 
whom,  in  revenge  for  her  rejection  of  his  suit,  he 
brings  to  the  revolutionary  scaffold,  where  she 
perishes  in  the  presence  of  her  brother.  Julian,  in 
his  own  person,  undergoes  all  the  fearful  vicis- 
situdes incidental  to  the  time — ^is  the  protegee  of 
a  princess,  a  prisoner  in  the  ]3astile,  an  ecclesi- 
astic in  favour  at  court,  the  companion  of  wits 
and  politicians,  the  friend  and  confidant  of  Mira- 
bcau,  and  the  sole  attendant  of  his  death-bed,  the 
counsellor  of  Louis  and  his  unhappy  queen  at 
their  crisis  of  greatest  peril,  a  prisoner  in  the 
Abbaye,  and  a  spectator  of  the  indescribable  mas- 
sacres, murders,  and  mock  justice,  which  charac- 
terised that  infernal  shamble,  from  which  he 
escapes,  notwithstanding  his  avowed  scorn  and 
defiance  of  the  ruling  assassins,  because  they  can- 
not slay  the  son  of  Rousseau.  The  picture  of  the 
time  which  the  author  has  drawn  embraces,  as  the 
reader  will  perceive,  an  immense  variety  both  of 
actors  and  incidents ;  and  if  the  action  is  at  times 
hurried,  and  the  entire  work  marked  by  many 
abrupt  transitions,  it  is  no  more  than  might  bo 
expected,  from  the  necessities  of  the  case.  "We 
have  many  portraits  of  historical  personages  drawn, 
or  rather  sketched,  with  a  vigorous  hand ; — ^here 
is  one: — 

This  king  was  not  a  Louis  XIV.,  either  in  mind  or  in 
manners;  so  that  it  might  well  be  said  of  him,  as  of 
some  other  prince — "  I  have  seen  the  king,  but  I  have 
not  seen  his  majesty"  An  extreme  embonpoint  in  a 
young  man  is  necessarily  ungraceful.  Louis  XV I.  was 
only  twenty- five  years  of  age,  but  his  figure  was  that  of 
a  man  of  sixty — his  ruddy  complexion  was  the  only  hv.co 
of  youth  about  him.    HJii  fa*^  br-r>a  tUo  handsome  fea- 


tures of  his  family,  "  but  buried  in  fat,"  says  Chamfort, 
his  large  heavy  chin  announced  the  potency  of  the  phy- 
sical elements  of  life.  His  receding  forehead  was  a 
deplorable  calumny  upon  his  intellect,  which  in  many 
respects  was  far  superior  to  the  general  impression  con- 
veyed by  this  kind  of  physiognomy.  His  step  was  heavy, 
and  his  body  seemed  badly  poised  upon  liis  le.;s,  and 
gave  ample  scope  to  the  tales  of  the  scandal  mongers, 
that  he  was  sometimes  betrayed  into  ■\iuous  excesses. 
He  was  easily  fatigued,  and  when  riding  in  s^  carriage  he 
would  fall  asleep,  and,  as  the  domino  fislicnnan  said  to 
the  Queen,  he  "  snored  aloud."  His  look  might  have 
been  noble,  but  in  consequence  of  his  being  shortsighted 
he  frequently  blinked  with  his  eyes,  and  moved  his  head 
backwards  and  forwards  very  ungracefully.  His  voice 
was  harsh  and  disagreeable.  He  was  either  peevish  and 
cross,  or  vapidly  good-humoured ;  his  gravity  was  fre- 
quently nothing  more  than  Jill- temper,  while  his  gaiety 
usually  degenerated  into  coainse  laiightiT.  In  short,  ho 
was  one  of  those  men  whom  we  can  love,  and  even  re- 
spect, 80  long  as  we  have  no  cause  of  complaint  against 
them,  but  who  become  ridiculous  and  odious  the  moment 
we  cease  to  love  them. 

That  Marie  Antoinette  played  a  pretty  efficient 
part  hy  her  multiplied  fooleries  and  extravagance, 
united  with  her  disregard  of  French  prejudices 
and  etiquette,  in  insuring  and  accelerating  the 
ruin  of  her  husband,  most  readers  of  modern 
French  history  Imow  pretty  well.  The  pathetic 
portrait  of  Burke  contrasts  amusingly  with  the 
scattered  delineations  of  the  sel^h  and  senseless 
mass  of  frivolity  and  vanity  which  stands  for  the 
queen  of  Louis  in  these  volumes.  AVe  extract  a 
passage  significantly  suggestive  of  the  character 
of  the  woman. 

Some  of  these  head  dresses  were  oxtraordinaiy  indeed. 
A  little  three-masted  vessel,  with  sails  and  flags,  rudder 
and  guns,  was  sometimes  displayed  upon  the  head,  where- 
upon the  gallant  poets  said  that  Love  was  arming  himself 
with  guns  instead  of  arrows,  whilst  the  wits  declared 
that  the  women's  heads  being  now  provided  with  a  mdder, 
there  was  some  chance  of  their  going  steadily.  Leonard, 
queen's  head-dresser,  having  boasted  that  he  could  place 
a  chemise  gracefully  in  the  head-dress  of  the  Duchess 
de  Lurgnes  without  her  knowledge,  permission  to  make 
the  attempt  was  asked  of  the  queen,  the  duchess  being 
her  maid  of  honour.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  queen 
gave  her  consent,  and  the  duchess  was  complimented  for 
the  exquisite  taste  displayed  in  tlie  arrangement  of  her 
head-dress.  Leonard  was  lauded  to  the  skies,  and  all 
the  court  ladies  adopted  the  "  coiffure  a  la  chemise ;"  tho 
more  modest  wore  the  "  coiffure  k  la  serviette."  Let  not 
my  fair  reader  picture  to  herself  a  fine  damask  table 
napkin.  No,  rustic  simplicity  was  the  order  of  the  day ; 
a  good  coarse  whitey-brown  table-napkin  was  the  mode  ; 
a  perfectly  white  one  would  have  interfered  with  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  complexion.  To  give  the  ladies  a  yet  more 
rustic  air,  a  few  vegetables  were  sometimes  added,  not 
constructed  of  pasteboard,  be  it  observed,  but  fresh  from 
the  hands  of  nature.  Madame  de  Malignon  was  much 
admired  with  her  table-napkin  k  liteaux  rouges,  amidst 
which  Leonard  had  skilfully  disposed  an  artichoke,  a 
cabbage  leaf^  a  carrot,  and  a  few  radishes. 

The  reader  of  these  volumes  will  find  himself 
brought  into  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  most 
celebrated  and  the  most  notorious  actors  in  the 
eventful  drama  which  characterised  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century — as  well  with  those  who 
suffered  wrong  as  those  who  inflicted  it — the 
butchers  and  the  victims  of  the  sad  reign  of  terror. 
To  some  of  them  who  are  but  casuall)-  mentioned 
in  tlio  most  popular  records  of  the  period,  llie 
author  has  given  unusual  prominence,  and  in  so 
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doing  has  brought  forw^ard  many  new  facts,  and 
thrown  such  light  upon  others,  as  servos  in  no 
slight  degree  to  render  more  intelligible  some  dark 
aud  mysterious  passages  in  the  history  of  the 
great  French  Revolution.  His  volumes  will  be 
read  with  avidity  by  thousands,  and  by  no  one 
with  regret. 


Evanjelical  Alliance  Prize  Essay  on  Infidelity;  its 
Aspects,  CtnixeSf  and  Agencies.  By  Rev.  T.Pearson. 
Peoples  Edition.  Loudon :  Parti'idgo,  Oakey,  and 
Co.     1854. 

AVk  have  elsewhere  stated  our  opinion  of  this 
admirable  work,  which  deals  more  fully  than  any 
other  with  the  great  religious  questions  of  the 
d  ly.  AVe  are  glad  to  see  it  in  this  portable  and 
popular  form,  by  which  it  is  rendered  attainable 
b}'  Jill  classes  at  a  price  really  less  in  amount  than 
lh.it  of  any  other  book  in  existence  of  the  same 
si:^o  and  produced  in  the  same  excellent  style. 
We  cannot  too  warmly  commend  it  to  the  notice 
of  all  thinking  men. 


Jack  and  the  Tanner  of  Wymondham;  a  TaU  of  the 
Time  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  By  the  Author  of 
*'  Mary  Powell."  London  :  Arthur  Hall,  Virtue, 
and  Co.     1854. 

TuERB  are  many  passages  of  simple  truth  and 
naturalness  in  this  interesting  story.  It  is  a  tale 
of  Kef  8  rebellion;  and  the  incidents  which  are 
here  detailed  arc  so  certainly  those  which  invari- 
abl}'  occur  in  all  rustic  insurrections,  that  though 
an  undisguised  fiction  the  narrative  is  really  as 
likely  to  be  true  in  the  main  as  not,  and  perhaps 
more  so.  The  author,  though  dealing  with  a  fear- 
ful subject,  has  avoided  all  painful  and  harrowing 
s'jonos,  and  presents  us  with  a  readable  and  cheer- 
ful story,  enlivened  with  the  elements  of  an  inno- 
cent domestic  romance. 


The  Scottish  Revieir.    A  Quarterly  Journal  of  Social 
Progress  and  General  Literature.     No.  VI.     Glas- 
-  gow:  ycottish  Temperance  League.     1854. 

This  cheapest  of  all  Quarterlies  continues  to  assert 
for  itself  a  high  position  in  popular  literature. 
The  articles  in  the  present  number  have  been 
selected  with  a  view  to  present  exigencies,  and 
are  vigorously  written.  The  paper  on  "  Shaks- 
peare's  Sots"  is  amusing,  and  sometldng  more. 
Among  the  others  wo  may  point  to  "  The  Gaol  a 
Reformatory,"  "  Cholera  Preventable,"  *'  The 
Ago  ot*  Cheap  Literature" — and  the  smart  sketch 
of  **  Sir  Edward  Lytton  Bulwer,"  from  which  wo 
quote  the  following  just  eulogium : — 

Bulwer  has  written  of  the  world,  and /or  the  world,  in 
the  broadest  sense ;  hns  described  society,  from  the  glit- 
tering crown  of  its  head  to  the  servile  sole  of  its  foot ; 
has  p.iinted  all  kinds  of  life,  the  high,  the  middle,  the 
mean,  the  town  and  the  country,  the  convulsive  and  the 
calm, — that  of  noblemen,  of  gamesters,  of  students,  of 
highwaymen,  of  murderers,  and  of  milliners ;  has  mated 
with  tho  men  and  mannorcs  of  all  a;:c.s;  h  ^a  ipprodnccrl 
Y.jtlj  ^:.u\ii.i/  vrust'PiMuicc  the  :uicic:n  Uuiji  lu  tinivs. 


and  breatlied  Ufe  into  tho  gi^^antic  skeletons  of  HercuKi 
neum  and  Pompeii ;  has  coped  with  many  of  tho  social 
and  moral  questions,  as  well  as  faithfully  reflected  the 
salient  features  of  oar  own  wondrous  mother-age ;  and 
has,  with  bold  foot,  invaded  those  regions  of  speculation 
which  blend  with  Uie  shadows  and  splendours  of  the  life 
to  come.  It  is  this  wide  and  Catholic  character  which 
makes  his  writings  so  popular  on  the  Continent. 


Poetical  Works  of  John  Dryden.  Edited  by  Eobert 
Bell.  Vol.  III.  London:  John  W.  Parker. 
1854. 

This  volume  completes  the  pocket  annotated  edi- 
tion of  Dryden's  poetical  works,  an  edition  with- 
out a  rival  in  point  of  cheapness,  clearness,  and 
beauty  of  print,  and  literary  value.  Tho  annota- 
tions are  plainly  the  result  of  extensive  reading 
and  true  critical  discrimination.  Those  prefixed 
to  the  prologues  of  Dryden' s  Plays  are  particularly 
interesting,  and  will  be  found  serviceable  to  the 
general  reader,  as  throwing  considerable  light  on 
the  social  tracasseries  and  small  politics  of  the 
time. 


TJie  Voice  of  our  Exiles ;  or^  Stray  Leaves  from  a 
Convict  Ship.  Edited  by  D.  Ritchie,  Esq.,  Sur- 
geon, R.N.  Edinburgh :  J.  Menzies.  London : 
W.  S.  Orr  and  Co.     1854. 

We  have  hero  what  appears  to  us  a  perfect  novelty 
in  literature.  A  surgeon  of  the  Navy,  having  the 
charge  of  convicts  bound  for  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
starts  a  weekly  literary  journal  among  them  for 
their  amusement  and  instruction.  He  succeeds  in 
enlisting  tho  sympathies  of  all  and  the  co-opera- 
tion of  a  good  number  of  the  prisoners,  many  of 
whom  contribute  at  intervals  various  papers  to  the 
journal.  Wo  have  thus  the  personal  experience, 
the  autobiographies,  the  intellectual  exercises,  and 
the  poetical  effusions  of  thieves,  embezzlers,  bur- 
glars and  pickpockets ;  and  they  show  us  that  the 
degraded  outcast  of  society  is  still  a  man,  accessible 
by  the  same  influences  that  move  his  more  fortu- 
nate and  more  virtuous  brethren,  and  possessing 
yet  a  claim  to  their  fellow  feeling  and  kindly 
offices.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  perhaps,  that  this 
volume  does  not  contain  more  in  number  of  the 
compositions  of  the  convicts,  which  rude  and  unfi- 
nished though  they  may  have  been,  might  have 
served  its  purpose  better  than  the  more  elaborate 
productions  of  the  editor  and  Jiis  compagnons  d) 
voyage.  Wo  were  quite  prepared  to  hear  that  tlie 
project  succeeded  as  it  ought  to  have  done.  The 
plan  was  creditable  to  the  head  and  heart  of  the 
worthy  editor,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  may  serve  as 
a  precedent  to  others  occupying  a  simQar  respon- 
sible office. 


The  Nations  of  Russia  and  Turkey,  and  their  Destiny. 
By  Ivan  Golovin.  London:  Triibncr  and  Co. 
1854. 

The  author  of  this  volume,  a  Russian  by  birth 
and  an  Englishman  by  choice,  gives  us  a  great 
(Kwl  of  iiifo.mution  on  Ivussian aud  Turkish  topics, 
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but  the  mass  of  it  is  strung  together  in  a  rather 
confused  and  unliterary  way,  which  will  render 
it,  wo  fear,  less  acceptable  to  the  English  reader 
than  it  jni«;ht  otherwise  have  been.     According  to 
him,  whatAve  have  heard  before  is  perfectly  true, 
viz.,  that  the  Russians  are  aU  thieves.     "  General 
Politkowsky,"  he  says,  "  stole  three  millions  of 
rubles;"  and  Nicholas  said  to  Count  Orloflf,  **  When 
a  student  says  anything  against  me,  I  leani  it 
immediately :  but  when  millions  are  stolen,  I  am 
the  last  to  know  it."     He  appointed  a  commission 
to  inquire  into  tho  embezzling  practices,  and  the 
report  was  -such  that  he  said  to  Count  Orloff, 
"  There  is  but  one  man  in  the  empire  who  does 
not  steal."   The  Count  bowed,  thinking  he  himself 
was  the  man  j  but  the  Czar  added — "  That  is  I !" 
But  Nicholas  himself  is  the  assassin  of  Poland, 
Hungary,  and  Armenia,  and  would  be  that  of 
Turkey  if  he  could.   He  is  a  spoiled  drill-sergeant, 
a  woman- whipper ;  Haynau  was  but  his  pupil. 
He  hangs,  imprisons,  and  slaughters  the  Eussian 
poets ;  and  kicks  pregnant  women  with  his  foot. 
When  at  Varna  he  kept  his  own  steamer  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  Turkish  guns ;  since  then  ho 
only  commands  at  reviews,  which  he  does  fa- 
natically.    Ho  takes  off  his  helmet  and  cries, 
"  Boys,  God  for  us  j  into  the  fire !"     He  gives  an 
order  to  his  aide-de-camp,  and  forgetting  there  is 
no  danger,  he  bawls,  "Fight  your  way  through; 
care  not  for  your  family — I  will  provide  for  them  " 
— &c.,  &c.     It  is  not  the  Uralian  mines,  but  the 
public  houses  of  Russia,  which  are  the  sources  of 
the  Czar's  wealth.     He  is  the  monopolist  of  the 
manufacture  and  the  sale  of  brandy,  and  sells  the 
right  of  sale  in  each  province  to  tho  highest 
bidder.     He  is  the  great  publican  of  Russia.    The 
starved  and  ragged  peasantry  could  bo  of  no  use 
to  the  Russian  government,  but  the  Czar  plunders 
them  by  the  sale  of  a  disgusting  but  intoxicating 
liquor,  and  converts  them  into  a  mine  of  wealth. 
There  is  hardly  a  school  to  be  found  in  any  of  the 
Russian  villages,  but  there  is  not  a  single  one 
without  its  drinking  house.      TJius  it  is  that 
Nicholas  moralizes  his  subjects.    In  all  the  capitals 
of  Russia  a  disgusting  smell  of  brandy  is  every- 
where exhaled,  and  the  traveller  is  continually 
elbowed  by  drunken  men.     The  whole  nation  is 
politically  blinded  by  alcohol.      Do  away  with 
drunkenness,  and  tho  bandage  would  fall  from 
their  eyes ;  to  close  the  public  houses  would  be 
to  inaugurate  a  revolution.     The  above  are  a  few 
items  of  tlie  testimony  of  a  Russian  touching  his 
sovereign  and  his  native  country.     He  is  equally 
communicative  on  the  subject  of  the  leading  men 
in  Russia — the  Czar's  confidential  tools  and  in- 
struments.    Count  Orloff,  he  tells  us,  is  one  of  the 
tallest  and  strongest  men  in  the  empire,  and  is  a 
fiavQuritc  on  that  account.     He  was  commander 
of  the  horse-guards  at  the  accession  of  Nicholas, 
and  defended  the  Winter  Palace  at  the  time  of  the 
conspiracy.     This  brought  him  into  favour,  and 
at  the  death  of  Count  Benkendorf  he  was  made 
minister  of  police.     In  1829  he  drew  up  the 
treaty  of  Adrianople.     In  1831,  he  went  to  the 
rebels  in  Staricia,  and  when  a  soldier  presumed  to 
explain  to  him  the  causes  of  discontent,  he  knocked 


him  down  with  a  blow  of  his  fist,  and  killed  him, 
an  exploit  which  made  a  great  impression,  and 
terminated  the  insurrection.     In  1844  he  accom- 
panied the  Czar  to  London  and  to  Italy,  and  on 
his  return  accepted  the  post  of  Chief  of  Gendarmes. 
As  Minister  of  Police  he  did  nothing;  but  his 
negligence  was  overlooked,  if  not  winked  at ;  and 
he  was  subsequently  ambassador  to  the  courts  of 
Vienna  and  Berlin.      He  has  been  accused  of 
having  poisoned  Diebitsch  and  the  Grand  Duke 
Constantino,  but  grounds  seem  wanting  for  the 
accusation.      Of  Count  Ncsselrode,   M.   Golovin 
tells  us :      He  was  born  on  board  an  English 
vessel,  of  German  parents  in  the  Russian  service, 
and  may  be  therefore  reckoned  as  an  English 
xjitizen.      In  his  youth  he  served  under  Count 
Staselburg  as  secretary  to  the  Russian  embassy  at 
the  Hague,  and  at  Paiis  under  Markof,  where  he 
learnt  to.  write  French  correctly.     He  owes  his 
successful  career  to  his  wife,  the  daughter  of 
Gouriefi^,  Minister  of  Finance,  very  ugly,  but  rich 
and  influential ;  it  is  supposed  that  she  directed 
her  husband   in  the   administration  of  foreign 
affairs.     Nesselrode  is  not  considered  a  diplomatist 
of  the  first  rank ;  he  is  not  partial  to  the  Russians, 
and  devotes  himself  especially  to  the  advance  of 
German  interests.     He  hastened  the  fall  of  Bona- 
parte in  1814,  and  was  well  paid  for  his  services 
by  Louis  XVIII.     He  has  always  shown  himself 
the  champion  of  autocracy  and  the  foe  of  libe- 
ralism.    He  hates  Prance  as  much  as  Nicholas 
himself  does.     He   sacrificed  Poland  to  flatter 
Nicholas,  rather  than  the  Russian  nation,  wliich 
did  not  demand  it.     Towards  the  close  of  this 
volume  we  find  some  curious  particulars  with  re- 
gard to  the  Russian  detective  police,  which  is  not, 
however,  a  Russian  invention,  but  an  imitation  of 
tho  French  system.     This  police  has  its  agents  in 
Paris,  in  London,  and,  we  are  led  to  infer,  in  all 
the  capitals  of  Europe.     **The  police  of  Paiis 
costs  us  more  than  the  police  of  St.  Petersburg," 
said  the  nephew  of  the  Russian  Minister  of  Police 
to  the  author.     At  another  time  a  functionary  of 
Louis  Philippe  told  him,  **  We  cannot  suffer  the 
presence  of  secret  foreign  agents  in  Paris;   we 
have  quite  ti'ouble  enough  with  the  accredited 
and  ofiicial  agents."     Yet  the  secret  police  per- 
forms its  functions  freely  everywhere,  and  tiio 
author  volunteers  to  describe  its  organization  in 
London,  if  Lord  Palmerston  will  let  us  know  his 
opinion  of  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  French 
functionary  above  mentioned.     The  Grand  Duko 
Constantino  bound  up  the  intercepted  letters  and 
made  them  his  favourite  study.     The  Prussian 
minister,  to  whom  he  was  one   day  exhibiting 
them,  said,  "  We  read  letters  too,  but  we  do  not 
keep  them.     You  are  farther  advanced  than  wo 
are." 

Such  are  some  of  the  high-spiced  revelations 
of  this  rather  curious  literary  hodge-podge.  Wc 
report  them  to  our  readers  for  what  they  arc 
worth,  having  no  intention  of  endorsing  them  to 
the  full. 
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New  Engluh  and  Italian  Pronouncing  and  Explan- 
atory Dictionnnj,  By  John  MiLLUousE.  In  two 
volumes.  Milan  :  Silvestri  and  Co.  Loudon : 
llolandi,  Berners  Street;  Mason,  City-road.  1849 
—53. 

Ay  Italian  dictionary,  snch  as  the  one  before  us, 
has  long  been  a  desideratum ;  and  we  gather  from 
a  note  at  the  back  of  the  title-page,  that  we  owe 
this  one  to  the  international  copyright  convention, 
which  secures  to  the  industrious  lexicographer 
a  property  in  his  work  in  our  own  country.  The 
volumes  appear  to  have  been  very  carefully  com- 
piled, and  are  printed  with  remarkable  clearness, 
and  on  good  paper,  apparently  of  English  manu- 
facture. They  are  not  a  mere  vocabulary,  but 
a  complete  dictionary,  with  all  the  necessary 
significations  of  words.  As  this  is  an  important 
point,  we  shall  quote  a  couple  of  words  taken 
at  random,  as  a  sample  ; — 

To  knU,  va,  (pret.  Armtted  o  Amit,  part  fcnit)  far  lavori 
di  magUe,  intruciare,  annadare,  compaginare,  legar  stretto, 
coUegkre  strettomente,  attaccare,  unire ;  (med.)  cicatriz- 
zaro  ;  to  /mit  stockings,  far  calzette,  lavorar  cidze  all 'ago, 
ai  fbrri ; — one's  brows,  aggrottltre  le  ciglia,  accigliitrsi ; — 
a  net,  intrecciare,  lare  una  rete ; — the  bones  and  muscles, 
assodare  il  corpo. 

Fine,  </m.  end,  extremity,  completion,  conclusion  ; 
limits,  extent ;  end,  object,  aim,  desijm ;  a  cho  fine  ?  to 
what  end?  for  what  motive  ?  in  fine,  alia  fin  delle  fine, 
in  conclusion,  in  fine ;  stare  in  fine,  to  be  at  one's  last 
gasp. 

The  volumes  are  portable  in  size,  the  print  not 
unread  ably  small,  and  the  work  is  published  at 
a  very  moderate  price,  considering  that  it  extends 
to  nearly  eleven  hundred  pages. 


Newcastle  as  it  is;  reviewed  in  its  Moral  Aspects, 
/Social  Statet  and  Sanitary  Condition,  dc.  New- 
castle-on-Tyue  :  T.  P.  Barkas.  London :  Tweedie. 
1854. 

This  rather  portly  brochure  contains  a  bundle  of 
unwelcome  facts,  with  regard  to  the  good  tovm 
of  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  We  learn  from  it  that 
the  inhabitants  pay  no  less  a  sum  than  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  for  intoxi- 
cating drinks — enough  to  make  Newcastle,  if  laid 
out  on  worthy  objects,  one  of  the  handsomest, 
the  healthiest,  and  most  prosperous  towns  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth.  This  large  outlay  for  a 
miserable  purpose  is  above  the  average  of  some 
of  the  worst  places  in  the  kingdom,  and  perhaps 
goes  far  to  explain  the  abnormal  fatality  of  con- 
tagious and  epidemic  pests  and  plagues  in  the 
neighbourhood.  As  a  matter  of  course,  crime 
and  prostitution,  and  every  species  of  demoral- 
ization, prevail  in  a  ratio  corresponding  with  the 
practice  of  intemperance :  it  is  always  so — drunk- 
enness is  the  black  devil  of  our  communities,  and 
leads  the  way  to  ruin  in  all  its  phases.  The 
Temperance  Society  of  the  town  have  done  well 
to  publish  this  picture  of  their  social  condition ; 
perhaps  they  would  do  still  better  by  printing  a 
compilation  from  its  pages  in  a  brief  and  popular 
fonn,  for  circulation  among  the  multitude  of 
drinkers,  and  of  the  victims  to  the  guzzlinp: 
ij:i.  si'^n.     There  is  an  nd'lrci^s  to  the  conmiercial 


classes,  which  cannot  be  too  widely  read,  showing 
that  but  for  the  temptations  held  out  by  those 
moral  styes,  the  public-houses  and  beer-shops, 
the  legitimate  commerce  of  the  town  would  be 
encouraged  by  the  expenditure  of  som^hing  like 
half  a  miQion  of  money  per  annum  more  than  is 
now  expended — a  consideration  which  one  would 
think  would  make  every  tradesman  a  strenuous 
advocate  for  a  Maine  law.  We  advert  to  this 
argument,  not  because  it  is  the  strongest — heaven 
knows  there  arc  considerations  of  infinitely  greater 
moment — but  because  it  is  likely  to  be  most  efTec- 
tual,  and  we  would  advise  all  advocates  of  total 
abstinence,  in  this  practical  and  money-getting 
age,  to  urge  it  home. 


A  Voice  from  the  Alps;  or,  tlie  Vatidois  Valleys. 
With  Scones  by  the  Way  of  Laud  and  Lakes  his- 
torically associated.  By  the  lie  v.  J.  D.  Smitu. 
Dublin :  Robertson. 

Thoxtgh,  in  these  locomotive  days,  Switzerland 
and  Italy  are  anything  but  terra  incognita,  and 
not  a  few  of  our  own  countrymen  have  already 
favoured  us  long  ago  with  descriptions  of  nearly 
everything  worth  describing,  yet  Mr.  Smith  has 
succeeded  in  concocting  a  very  readable  volume. 
The  incidents  in  his  tour  are  meagre  enough  cer- 
tainly, and  the  historical  extracts  sufiiciently 
lengthy,  but  the  enlightened  observations  of  the 
author,  especially  on  religious  subjects,  and  his 
very  decided  Protestantism,  are,  to  our  thinking, 
charms  that  compensate  for  any  deficiency.  If  he 
has  been  unsparing,  also,  in  his  poetical  quota- 
tions, he  evinces  such  discrimination  and  judg- 
ment in  the  selection,  that  few  readers  will  blame 
him  for  this  garniture  to  his  own  sterner  prose. 
The  history  of  the  brave  Amaud  and  his  little 
band  is  one  which  can  never  weary,  while  the 
present  condition  of  the  Vaudois  will  be  read  with 
interest  by  every  Mend  of  evangelical  truth.  We 
regret  that  some  very  stupid  typographical  blun- 
ders disfigure  the  pages  of  this  praiseworthy  little 
volume. 


England  and  Russia,  By  R.  Edleston.  London . 
Houlston  and  Stoneman.  Leeds :  A.  Mann. 
1854, 

This  is  a  very  brief  and  popular  summary  of  the 
social  and  political  antecedents  and  present  state 
and  resources  of  both  England  and  Russia.  It  is 
well  fitted  for  the  use  of  that  section  of  the  pub- 
lic for  whom  it  appears  to  be  intended — those,  to 
wit,  whose  opportunities  have  not  made  them 
acquainted  with  the  political  events  which  origi- 
nated the  present  quarrel,  and  the  systematic 
policy  of  the  Czars,  of  which  aggression  for  the 
sake  of  aggrandizement  is  the  actuating  principle. 
The  pamphlet  is  published  at  a  low  price,  and  is 
worthy  of  a  wide  circulation. 
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Supplement  to  "  Vacation  Eamhles"  cormsting  of 
Recollections  of  a  Tour  throu/jh  France  to  Italy, 
and  homeward  by  Switzerland,  in  the  Vacation  of 
1840.  By  T. N.  Talfoubd.  London:  E.  Moxon. 
1854.    0 

Like  all  the  other  writings  of  the  same  pen,  this 
posthumous  "work  of  the  late  Serjeant  Talfourd 
furnishes  evidence  in  almost  every  page  of  a  mind 
characterised  by  a  lofty  intelligence  and  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  love  of  the  beautiful  and  the 
good.  There  is  an  under-current  of  humour,  too, 
of  the  gentlest  kind,  pervading  these  charming 
chapters,  mingled  with  a  vein  of  satire  as  plaj-ful 
as  it  is  powerful  and  effective.  Though  we  have 
gone  over  this  ground  so  often,  it  is  refreshing  to 
travel  the  same  path  again  in  company  with  one 
who,  with  perceptions  ever  alive  to  aught  that  is 
grand  or  graceful,  sublime  or  suggestive,  is  inno- 
cent as  infancy  itself  of  the  cant  of  connoisseur- 
ship  or  the  wearisome  technicalities  of  the  schools. 
We  seem  to  see  with  our  own  eyes,  and  not  with 
the  eyes  of  another,  the  scenes  through  which  he 
leads  us;  and  the  reason  that  such  scenes  are 
brought  so  vividly  before  us  in  reading  this  book 
is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  Talfourd 
saw  them  with  a  poet's  eye,  but,  with  the  inhe- 
rent truthfulness  of  his  nature^  used  no  factitious 
colouring  in  the  sketches  he  drew.  He  is  by  no 
means  enthusiastic  in  regard  to  the  bay  of  Naples, 
which  fell  short  of  his  expectation.     But, 

if  the  enchantment  of  the  bay  had  been  more  perfect,  it 
would  have  been  broken  at  our  landing ;  for  rude  officials 
seized  our  passports  and  ordered  us  to  the  custom-house, 
to  await  there  the  examination  of  our  luggage ;  and  we 
were  heralded  to  that  den  of  rudeness  and  extortion  as 
if  we  had  been  followers  of  Mazzini,  doomed  to  await  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  state.  The  annoyances  of  the 
KeapoUtan  Dogano  exceed  those  I  have  experienced  in 
similar  places  of  torment — that  of  London  always  ex- 
cepted  The  want  of  courtesy  in  the  officers  was, 

however,  less  remarkable  than  the  open  daring  of  their 
extortion ;  for  when,  after  an  hour's  struggle  to  identify 
our  very  humble  packages,  we  reached,  through  several 
cases  of  assault  and  battery,  the  point  of  examination, 
we  were  informed  by  that  expressive  pantomime  in  which 
the  Italians  excel,  that  unless  we  paid  the  bailiff,  who 
was  disguised  as  a  soldier,  for  his  abstinence,  he  would 
pour  forth  the  whole  of  our  poor  travelling  properties  on 
the  filthy  floor.  Of  course,  we  yielded ;  and  not  knowing 
how  much  would  suffice,  dropped  coin  after  coin  into  the 
huge  black  hand  of  the  brigand,'  until  it  closed,  and, 
with  a  grinning  smile,  he  motioned  us  to  take  up  our 
own.  Having  arranged  them  amidst  the  shoves  and 
pushes  of  the  guardians  of  social  order,  and  rescued 
them  from  the  fierce  contention  of  half  a  dozen  porters, 
fighting  for  employment,  we  delivered  them  to  the  two 
successful  combatants,  and  followed  them  to  the  Victoria 
Hotel. 

Previous  to  leaving  Naples,  the  landlord  of  the 
hotel  produced  the  visiting  book  for  the  custo- 
mary inscription  of  the  names  of  his  guests.  On 
taming  over  the  pages,  "I  was  startled,"  says 
Talfourd, 

by  the  traces  of  a  well-known  hand,  tremulously  indi- 
cating the  presence  of  **  Sir  W.  \V.  FoUett,"  when  on  a 
journey — too  late,  alas ! — in  search  of  renovated  strength 
in  the  autumn  of  1814.  Since  then,  the  calamity  which 
impended  over  that  celebrated  lawyer  has  occurred.  What 
an  extinction  !  How  sadly  premature,  how  awfully  com- 
plete \  The  contrast  between  life  and  death  never  seemed 


to  me  so  terribly  palpable  as  in  this  reminiscence  thus 
awakened ;  the  action  of  the  life  had  been  so  fervid,  tlie 
desolation  of  the  grave  was  so  rayless.  Before  me  lay 
an  expiring  relic — for  the  writer  was  stricken  mortally 
when  he  traced  it — of  a  life  of  the  most  earnest  endea- 
vours and  the  most  brilliant  successes — a  life  loved, 
prized,  cherished,  honoured  beyond  the  common  lot  even 
of  distinguished  men — the  life  of  an  advocate  who  had 
achieved,  with  triumphant  ease,  the  foremost  place  in  a 
profession,  w^hich,  in  its  exercise,  involves  intimate  parii- 
cipation  with  the  interests,  hopes,  fears,  passions,  affec- 
tions, and  vicissitudes  of  many  lives ;  the  life  of  a  poli- 
tician, admired  by  the  first  assembly  of  free  men  in  the 
world,  idolised  by  partisans,  respected  by  opponents, 
esteemed  by  the  best,  consulted  by  the  wisest,  whose 
declining  health  was  the  subject  of  solicitude  to  his  sove- 
reign— quenched  in  its  prime,  by  too  prodigal  a  use  of 
its  energies ;  and  what  remains  ?  A  name  dear  to  the 
affections  of  a  few  friends ;  the  waning  image  of  a  modest 
and  earnest  speaker;  and  the  splendid  example  of  suc- 
cess embodied  in  a  fortune  of  X'200,000,  acquired  in  ten 
years  by  the  labours  which  hastened  its  extinction — are 
aU  this  world  possesses  of  Sir  William  Follett.  The 
poet's  anticipation,  *'Nou  omnis  moriar,"  so  far  as  it 
indicates  earthly  duration,  has  no  place  in  the  surviving 
vestiges  of  his  career.  To  mankind,  to  his  country,  to 
his  profession,  he  has  left  notliing  ;  not  a  measure  con- 
ceived, not  a  danger  averted,  not  a  piinciple  vindicated, 
not  a  speech  intrinsically  worthy  of  preservation  ;  not  a 
striking  image,  not  an  affecting  sentiment ;  in  his  deatli 
the  power  of  mortality  is  supreme.  How  strange — how 
sadly  strange — that  a  course  so  splendid  should  end  in 
darkness  so  obscure ! 

This  fine  passage,  suggestive  at  once  of  a  calamity 
so  similar  and  a  contrast  so  luminous  and  striking, 
in  the  writer's  own  case,  is  followed  by  a  remark- 
ably clever  and  discriminating  analysis  of  the 
genius  and  character  of  Tollett,  for  which,  it  being 
far  too  long  for  extract,  and  hardly  admitting  of 
partial  quotation,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  tho 
volume.  The  travels  of  Talfourd  and  his  party 
end  at  Lausanne,  where,  upon  their  return  from 
Italy,  they  find  their  "  friend  and  the  world's 
favourite,"  Charles  Dickens,  with  whom  they 
consider  themselves  at  home. 


Tlie  Present  State  of  Morocco:  a  Chapter  of  Mus 
sulman  Civilization.   By  Xavier  Ddrrien.   (Tra- 
vellers' Library,   60.)      London:   Longman  and 
Co.     1854. 

Most  of  the  information  contained  in  this  little 
work  will  be  new  to  the  generality  of  readers,  as 
the  extent  of  our  knowledge  of  the  internal  state 
of  Morocco  is  by  no  means  great.  M.  Durrien 
tells  us  many  things  which,  having  observed 
himself  during  a  residence  in  the  country,  ho  can 
certify  to  be  correct.  The  population,  he  says, 
though  the  country  is  larger  than  Spain,  does 
not  amount  to  much  more  than  eight  millions. 
It  would  be  greater  but  for  their  barbarous  and 
superstitious  practices:  they  have  no  medical 
skill  worthy  of  tho  name — no  surgery  at  all ; 
they  know  not  how  to  defend  themselves  against 
plague  and  leprosy,  and  do  not  wish  to  know, 
accounting  it  an  offence  against  heaven  to  seek  to 
avert  the  scourge  which  it  inflicts  upon  true  be- 
lievers. Another  cause  of  their  scanty-  popula- 
tion is  the  annual  pilgrimages  to  Mecca,  which 
every  Mussulman  is  obliged  to  visit  at  least  once 
in  his  Hfe.     The  caravan  starts  every  year  acrot  a 
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the  sands  of  Egypt,  and  being  composed  of  an 
indiscriminate  rabble,  who  have  undertaken  the 
journey  without  even  the  commonest  precautions, 
the  fatigue,  privations,  and  suffocating  heat  kill 
off  the  pilgrims  by  hundreds,  from  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  march,  and  at  least  one  half  of 
them  are  usually  left  behind  in  the  desert.  We 
have  hero,  in  a  very  brief  space,  an  account  of 
white  slavery  in  Africa;  of  the  government, 
military  organization,  and  sea  forces  of  the 
Moors ;  of  their  soil,  industry,  and  commerce ; 
of  their  manners,  customs,  and  creeds.  The 
writer  advocates  the  abolition  of  their  monopolies 
and  restrictive  tariffs,  and  looks  for  the  regenera- 
tion of  this  once  noble  and  enterprising  people  to 
the  throwing  open  of  the  empire  to  the  commerce 
of  the  world. 


The  Beginning  of  the  End,  The  Present  Struggle 
the  Fined  Struggle,  dc.  By  C.  R.  Cameron,  M.A. 
Loudon:  Houlstou  and  Stoneman.    1^54. 

"We  are  sick  of  struggles.  Ever  since  the 
**  Coming  Struggle  "  seized  the  popular  donkey 
by  the  nose,  every  stupid  struggler  has  been  strug- 
gling to  get  his  particular  struggle  into  similar  no- 
toriety. "We  have  been  struggling  for  the  last  half 
hour  to  get  at  the  sense  of  this  one,  which  may 
be  called  a  double  struggle,  seeing  that  it  carries 
struggle  upon  struggle  in  the  title-page ;  but  we 
can  make  nothing  of  it,  and  must  be  content  to 
struggle  under  the  imputation  of  stupidity  if  the 
author  charges  us  with  it.  But,  be  it  known  to 
the  whole  community  of  stragglers,  we  have  done 
with  struggles  from  henceforth,  and  will  struggle 
with  them  no  longer.  We  are  a  free  editor,  and 
will  be  emancipated,  and  if  anybody  sends  us 
any  more  struggles,  we  shall  read  ** juggles" 
instead,  and  denounce  them  accordingly. 


Tlie  Castilian.  An  Historical  Tragedy.  In  Five 
Acts.  By  T.  N.  TALrouao.  London:  E.  Moxon. 
1653. 

This  drama  is  founded  upon  an  episode  in  the 
history  of  Charles  V.,  and  appears  to  have  been 
suggested  by  a  passage  in  Robertson's  well-known 
work.  It  is  the  old  story  of  patriotic  rebellion 
against  imbecility,  oppression,  and  misrule.  The 
hero,  however,  Don  John  de  Padilla,  is  infinitely 
superior  to  the  common  stock  of  patriots,  and  if 
the  records  of  the  time  be  tnie,  was  almost  if  not 
quite  worthy  of  the  high  character  which  he  is 
here  made  to  assume.  He  is  meek  and  tolerant 
in  success,  noble  and  magnanimous  in  misfortune. 
The  next  most  striking  personage  in  the  piece  is 
the  sometime  lunatic  queen  Joantia,  whose  un- 
happy and  melancholy  lot  is  well  known  to  the 
readers  of  Spanish  history.  After  the  death  of 
her  husband,  who  slighted  and  wronged  her,  but 
whom  she  loved  with  a  fervid  and  passionate 
devotion,  she  fell  into  a  state  almost  i£otic,  and 
thus  continued  for  years.  Her  son,  as  regent, 
misgoverned,  and  provoked  the  rebellion  of  which 
Padilla  was  the  chief.     The  queen  partially  re  - 


covers  during  its  progress,  and  invests  him  with 
authority ;  but  she  relapses  again  into  imbecility, 
and  the  rebellion  ends,  as  all  rebellions  do,  in  the 
execution  of  the  chief  rebel,  who  in  this  especial 
case  is  made  to  fall  beneath  the  headsikan's  axo 
in  the  sight  of  his  wife  and  son.  The  drama 
appears  not  to  have  been  written  with  an  eye  to 
representation,  and  may  never  appear  upon  the 
stage ;  but  it  abounds  in  fine  poetical  passages, 
nor  is  it  wanting  in  dramatic  effect,  particularly 
at  the  commencement  and  at  the  close.  The  fol- 
lowing is  from  a  scene  between  Padilla  and  the 
unfortunate  queen. 

Joanna,  England?    I  was    in    England   once — three 

monthR 
Feasted  at  Windsor,  by  a  monarch  styled 
The  Seventh  Uenr^'.    Oh  that  I  had  perished 
Before  I  touched  its  shore ! 
Pad,  I  pray  you,  wherefore  f 

Joanna.  Because  desfth  then  had  clasp'd  me  in  an  hour 
Of  Philip's  love.  For  weeks  we  had  been  tossed 
Upon  the  wintry  seas,  from  Flanders  bound 
For  Spain,  with  no  companions  but  our  sailors, 
Bough,  weather-beaten  men,  with  grizzly  locks 
And  tawny  limbs,  whose  kindness  raised  my 

wonder, 
For  nevei*  from  my  women's  tenderest  care 
Felt  I  such  true  obsen'once  as  wild  ocean 
Had  taught  her  mates;  and  Philip's  heart  was 

softened 
By  dear  remorse,  that  made    me  bless  the 

storms 
That  waken'd  it,  till  lightning  struck  our  mast 
In  the  black  valley  of  two  mountain  seas, 
Lit  into  hungry  crimson  by  strange  fire 
That  revell'd  in  the  dripping  cordage ;  changed 
The  sails  to  sheets  of  tattered  flame,  and  showed 
Gaunt  visages  of  bravo  men,  whom  the  fate 
That  yawn'd  and  glared  around  us  struck  to 

shapes 
Immovable  with  hoiTor ;  in  that  instant,. 
By  flash  of  a  huge  splinter,  as  it  fell, 
I  saw  my  husband's  face  bent  down  on  mine 
"With  such  remorseful  beauty  as  o'erpaid 
My  years  of  weary  sorrow.    How  I  cursed 
The  dismol  beach  of  Weymouth,  where  I  woke 
From  happy  trance  to  find  myself  in  life. 

The  following  is  the  closing  scene.  Padilla 
has  surrendered  himself  to  the  axe,  to  save  the 
life  of  his  son,  and  to  secure  pardon  for  his 
friends. 

Adrian,  Your  son !  If  you  woulil  speak  apart,  you  may. 

Pad,        I  thank  you  ;  I  can  teach  him  nothing  more- 
He  has  seen  his  father's  life;  he'll  see  his  death ; 
He'll  learn  no  other  lesson.    Let  me  gaze 
One  moment  on  my  glorious  birth-place,  clad 
In  solemn  beauty  by  the  storm  that  yields 
Her  towers  to  fill  my  vision's  grasp.     Toledo, 
The  crown  of  Spain,  fortress  of  Christian  faith, 
That  from  the  ages  of  the  mighty  Goths, 
Hath  kept  thy  liberties  unblemished,  take 
Fond  benediction  of  thy  d^ing  son, 
John  de  Padilla,  who  in  death  enjoys 
The  sense  that  his  last  hour  has  sen-ed  thee 

well, 
And,  with  strength  of  life's  last  rally,  prays 
Duration  for  thy  grandeurs  while  the  rocks 
On  which  thou  sitt'st  in  queenly  state  shall  last, 
And  glory  for  thy  children  while  Castile 
Shall  tower  among  the  nations  ! 

Maria  (without),  I  am  his  wife — 

Padilla's  wife — make  way. 

Pad,  'Tis  my  wife's  voico ; 
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Adrian. 
Pad. 


Pad. 


Pray  let  her  pas3 ;  she  will  less  troulile  you 
Hereafier  if  she  see  me. 

Let  her  pass ; 
She  mast  not  hold  you  long. 

Fear  not ;  she'll  speed  me. 
Enter  Matita,  wJio  embraces  Padilla. 


Forgive  me  that  I  stole  away  to  save 
Our  son ;  he  is  pardon'd. 
Maria.  At  what  cost?  your  life  ! 

Pad.        He  would  have  laid  down  his  young  life  to  add 
An  hour  to  mine,  which  I  have  nobly  used, 
Not  worth  the  purchase  of  a  day,  to  save  him 
To  you  for  many  years. 
Maria.  Ay ;  many  years. 

Pad.        They  will  appear  like  moments  when  we  meet 

Beyond  those  sunbreaks. 
Maria.  Then  you  think  me  pardoned  ? 

Pad.        As  certainly,  Maria,  as  I  stand 

Enfolding  you,  and  presently  shall  die; 
In  the  serenity  that  fills  my  soul 
I  recognise  assurance  for  us  both 
Of  full  remission. 
Adrian  (to  his  Officers).         Why  was  such  a  heart 

A  traitor's  ? 
Mondeiar.  Do  you  dare  to  call  him  traitor  ? 

Pad.        Forbear,  my  brother ;  when  in  arms  'twas  meet 
To  hurl  such  imputation  back,  but  now 
^leek  resignation  to  the  will  of  Him 
Who  calls  me  to  His  bar,  alone  should  rule 
The  parting  throbs  of  life.    I  would  not  tax 
The  Regent's  patience  furtlier ;  so,  at  once, 
Farewell.     Rejoice  to  think  that  ere  yon  cloud, 
That  waits  upon  the  sun,  shall  drink  its  light 
Our  own  Joanna's  little  face  will  shine 
Direct  upon  her  father's. 

(To  Adrian).  You'll  give  passage 
For  thesJe  to  their  old  home  ? 
Maria.  Not  there ! — th e  j oys 

Our  dear  abode  has  nurtured,  cnish'd  in  earth, 
Will  have  no  portion  in  etherial  realms 
Where  we  shall  meet ;  and  I  must  henceforth 

breathe 
To  dream  of  the  Eternal. 
Pad.  Think  not,  dearest, 

Our  old  delights  will  fail  us ; — no — ^I  feel 

Upon  this  giddy  margin  of  two  worlds, 

That  there  is  nothing  beautifiil  in  this 

The  passion'd  soul  has  clasp'd,  but  shall  partake 

Its  everlasting  essence ;  not  a  scent 

Of  rain-drench'd  flower,  nor  fleece  of  evening 

cloud 
Which  blended  with  a  thought  that  rose  to 

Heaven 
Shall  ever  die ;  but  link'd  with  joy  that  drew 
Colour  and  shape  from  this  fair  world,  shall 

shed 
Familiar  sweetness  through  the  glorious  frame 
After  a  thousand  ages. 
Mondeiar.  Will  you  speak 

Nothing  of  public  import; — of  your  course? 
Pad.        Nothing — my  course  is  of  the  past — afar 
Already  I  survey  it  as  I  stand 
Assoird  from  mortal  strife,  in  hope  to  win 
Eternal  peace.    So  take  at  once  farewell. 
Maria.    Let  me  go  with  you  to  the  end. 
Pad.  No  farther ; 

The  way  I  see  is  short.     Farewell  for  this 
world. 

(Exit  Padilta  guarded) . 
[Donna  Maria  remains  standing  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  scene,  gazing  after  PadiUa  and 
ntpporting  Alphonso. 
Adrian.  Lead  her  away;  thence  she  will  see  him  die. 
Maria.    Lead  me  away !    Think  you  I  fear  the  block, 
The  headsman  and  the  axe  ?    No,  I  behold 
A  sainted  hero  turn  those  ghastly  shapes 
To  images  of  triumph ;  while  it  lasts 
These  eyes  shall  drink  his  mortal  greatness  in ; 
Kneel  down,  my  son,  and  gaze  mth  me  ;  you'll 
see 


Nothing  so  beautiful  on  this  side  Heaven. 

[Alphonso falls  oji  hia  knees  before  Maria^ 
but  covers  his  face  with  his  hands;  site 
stands  erect,  Jixedly  gazing  in  the  same 
direction. 
Alph.       Forgive  me;  'tis  not  possible. 
Maria.  He  treads 

Lightly  as  on  the  evening  when  I  changed 
Love's  vow  for  liis;  he  lays  his  robe  aside 
With  airiest  grace ;  he  turns  his  head ;  thank 

God 
I  caught  that  look  and  know  it  met  my  own ; 
He  kneels  before  me;   while  the  sun  sheds 

forth 
A  slanting  glory  through  the  lurid  clouds 
That  falls  upon  him  as  a  visible  track 
From  eai'th  to  heaven ;  and  now  the  headsman 

wields 
His  feeble  axe  in  air. 
Alph.  It  falls?  it  fans? 

Maria.    No, — it  has  caught  the  sunbeam,  and  revolves 
Above  him  like  a  crown  of  glory  sent 
To  wreathe  his  head.     He  spreads  his  hands ; 

his  soul 
Breathes  prayer  through  parted  lips  that  keep 

the  hue 
They  wore  in  freshest  youth . 
Alph.  And  now? 

Maria.  With  God. 


A  Reply  to  the  Question,  What  is  to  he  Done  with  our 
Convicts  f  By  A.  Allaudtce,  Farmer,  Tayport, 
Fifeshiro.  Edinburgh  :  J.  Menzies.  London  : 
OrrandCo.     1854. 

TnB  author  of  this  pamphlet  proposes  to  employ 
the  convicts  in  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands. 
They  are  to  work  under  instruction  and  militaiy 
guardianship ;  and  he  expects  that  in  the  course 
of  twenty-one  years  they  will  convert  1,200 
acres  of  bog  or  moor  into  120  good  ten-acre 
farms,  beginning  with  an  outlay  of  something 
under  £300,  and  leaving  off  with  a  property 
worth  more  than  £44,000.  The  scheme  looks 
remarkably  well  upon  paper,  but,  alas !  it  is  the 
device  of  a  simple-hearted  man,  who  knows 
nothing  of  the  two  sorts  of  human  material  he 
would  have  to  work  with.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
convicts  will  not  work,  and  it  would  cost  more 
to  make  them  do  anything  in  the  worst  way 
than  is  paid  to  honest  men  for  doing  it  in  the 
best  way ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  would 
work,  government  management  would  neutralise 
their  industry  and  render  it  worse  than  unpro- 
ductive. The  probability  is,  that  at  the  end  of 
the  twenty- one  years,  if  the  experiment  were 
tried,  instead  of  the  forty-four  thousand  pounds' 
worth  of  property  which  our  worthy  farmer  looks 
for,  there  would  be  a  debt  of  something  like  that 
amount,  and  application  to  Parliament  for  a 
grant  to  pay  it  off.  Looking,  therefore,  to  the 
industrial  attempts  of  government  in  past  years, 
we  cannot  conscientiously  lift  up  our  voice  in 
favour  of  the  present  plan,  though  we  should  be 
very  glad  of  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  question, 
What  is  to  be  Done  with  our  Convicts  ? 
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Hannah  ami  her  Chickens.  From  the  Gemaan  of 
Eberhard.  By  James  Cochrane.  Edinburgh: 
Johnstone  and  Hunter.  Glasgow:  D.  Bryco. 
Oxford :  F.  Mo  Pherson.  London  :  R.  Theobald. 
1854. 

The  plot  of  this  singular  poem  is  a  domestic 
story  of  delightful  naturalness  and  simplicity, 
and  probably  presents  a  faithful  picture  of  village 
life  in  Germany,  though  there  is  nothing  like  a 
parallel  to  the  circumstances  here  detailed  to  be 
found  in  the  rural  experiences  of  our  own  country. 
In  a  late  number  of  the  magazine  we  gave  an 
extract  from  the  poem,  preceded  by  a  brief  essay 
on  hexameter  verse  by  flie  translator.  Those  of 
our  readers  who  felt  interested  in  the  subject 
have  now  an  opportunity,  by  the  purchase  of 
ilr.  Cochrane' s  volume,  of  pursuing  it  to  its 
close.  These  hexameters  are  written  by  one 
critically  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  their  con- 
struction as  applicable  to  the  English  tongue, 
and  if  not  with  perfect  success,  perhaps  with  a 
nearer  approach  to  it  than  is  to  be  found  in  any 
preceding  work. 


The  Gh^mUtrtj  of  Common  Life.    By  James  F.  W. 
Johnston,  M.A.     No.  VI.     The  Liquors  we  Fer- 
ment.     Blackwood  and  Sons,    Edinburgh    and 
Loudon.     1854. 

This  useful  number  contains  a  popular  digest  of 
the  arts  of  brewing  and  distillation,  together 
with  the  philosophy  of  the  processes,  illustrated 
by  wood-engravings.  Some  very  curious  infor- 
mation is  imparted  respecting  the  different  drinks 
and  the  modes  of  preparing  them,  in  vogue  in 
different  parts  of  the  world.  The  author  adds 
some  valuable  remarks  on  the.  comparative  amount 
of  intemperance  prevailing  throughout  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  shows  that  any  con- 
clusions drawn  from  published  statistics  on  that 
matter,  may,  if  taken  without  consideration, 
result  in  a  very  erroneous  estimate  of  the  true 
moral  condition  of  the  three  coimtries.  England 
really  consumes  more  alcohol  per  head  than  either 
Scotland  or  Ireland. 


Adeline;  or.  Mysteries,  Romance,  and  Eealities  of 
Jewish  Life.  By  O.  W.  T.  He  ion  way.  In  two 
volumes.  London:  Partridge,  Oakey,  and  Co. 
1854. 

The  domestic,  religious,  and  intellectual  life  of 
the  Jews  is  a  subject  of  which  very  little  is 
generally  known,  and  perhaps  this  is  the  first 
work  in  a  popular  form  which  professes  to  give 
any  account  of  it.  The  reader  is  here  introduced 
to  Jews  and  Jewesses  of  the  highest  rank  in 
wealth  and  station,  and  of  the  highest  and  lowest 
too  in  intellectual  qualities.  He  is  ushered  into 
their  private  circles,  and  he  here  finds  that  all  is 
novelty,  and  novelty  in  its  most  startling  form. 
He  is  made  acquainted  with  their  rabbis,  Tal- 
mudists,  and  mystics — he  follows  them  to  their 
private  boudoirs,  to  their  secret  synagogues,  their 
cabbalistic    retreats,    their    princely    drawing* 


rooms,  and  comfortable  kitchens.  He  may  marvel 
at  the  rigour  of  their  patenial  rule,  and  may  feel 
inclined  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  such  passive 
obedience  to  tyranny  as  he  finds  here  set  down 
on  the  part  of  beings  even  of  such  celestial  per- 
fection as  the  young  Jewesses,  who  are  the 
heroines  of  the  tale — but  he  is  treading  upon  a 
terra  incognita,  and  must  take  the  author's  word 
for  the  correctness  of  much  which  it  is  not  easy 
to  bring  to  the  touchstone  of  fact.  That  the 
romance  of  this  work  is  a  fabric  of  strange  im- 
probabilities may,  perhaps,  be  no  hindrance  to 
its  success,  seeing  that  it  has  been  evidently  con- 
trived to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  author,  who 
was  bound  to  introduce  every  possible  phase  in 
Jewish  life  and  character.  We  object  against 
the  pedantic  parade  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin, 
French,  and  Italian,  in  a  book  intended  for  general 
reading. 


Christianity t  Worthy  of  God  and  Suitable  to  Man ; 
Three  Discussions,  dc.  By  Kov.  A.  P.  Black,  A.M., 
F.R.S.    London  :  Houhton  and  Stoneman.   1H54. 

The  arguments  set  forth  in  this  pamphlet  are 
not  new,  but  they  are  put  in  a  familiar  form,  and 
are  easily  comprehensible  by  the  class  for  whom 
they  arc  intended.  It  seems  to  us  that  in  the 
''  discussions  "  the  author  has  done  his  ignorant 
antagonists  too  much  honour  in  the  pains  he  has 
taken  to  crush  their  small  fly  upon  his  big  wheel. 
He  appears  to  have  been  unworthily  matched,  so 
far  as  we  can  judge  from  hearing  one  side  of  the 
question,  which  is  all;  or  nearly  all,  that  is 
here  reported. 


Tlie  True  Theory  of  a  Church.  By  the  Rev.  T.  G. 
HoRTON.  London:  Judd,  Cal thorp  Place,  Gray's 
Inn  Bead.     1854. 

Foe  ourselves  we  arc  about  tired  of  ecclesiastical 
controversies.  It  is  time  they  were  settled ;  and, 
if  they  cannot  be  settled,  then  it  is  time  they 
were  silenced.  But  settled  or  silenced  they  never 
will  be  so  long  as  sectarian  rivalries  exist,  or  so 
long  as  theological  systems  are  identified  with 
propagandist  organizations.  Jlr.  Horton  has 
certainly  a  right  to  speak,  and  he  speaks  as  well 
as  most  who  will  talk  on  such  a  dry  and  embit- 
tering theme.  We  do  not  agree,  however,  with 
his  fundamental  notions ;  his  conclusion  may  be 
correct,  but  the  regulating  conditions  of  discussion 
laid  down  by  him  are,  we  think,  unsound  and 
unfounded.  To  the  common  and  generous  ad- 
mission that  there  is  some  truth  at  the  bottom  of 
all  religious  developments,  he  strongly  objects; 
and  seems  to  think  that  an  ecclesiastical  system 
must  be  either  all  right  or  all  wrong.  This 
mistake  results  from  another.  The  Church  is  by 
Mr.  H.  regarded  as  an  economy  divinely  insti- 
tuted, not  as  a  growth,  affected  as  well  as  sug- 
gested by  ordinary  human  and  social  necessities. 
Hence  he  appeals  to  the  New  Testament  as  an 
authority  on  this  question.  "Wo  should  never 
make  such  an  appeal.  "We  regard  the  New  Tes- 
tament neither  as  a  revelation  of  metaphysical 
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theology  nor  of  ecclesiastical  polity.  It  is  a 
record  of  facts,  and  a  statement  of  great  general 
T^M^owa  principles  which  men  are  left  to  elaborate, 
systematize,  and  apply,  according  as  wisdom, 
necessity,  or  expediency  may  dictate.  But  Mr. 
Horton  is  amusingly  inconsistent  with  his  own 
theory.  In  page  5  he  says,  "  We  are  shut  up  to 
the  Scriptures  as  onr  only  source  of  trustworthy 
instruction."  In  page  39,  it  is  admitted  that  a 
separated  and  paid  ministry  is  not  essential  to  the 
theoretical  completeness  of  a  Christian  Church ; 
but  that  it  is  practically  indispensable  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  church.  So  then  the  standard  of 
appeal  is,  after  all,  imperfect,  and  it  is  legitimate 
to  supplement  it,  for  practical  advantages.  Why 
this  is  all  that  need  be  admitted  to  vindicate  the 
most  extravagant  ecclesiastical  abuses;  and,  if 
Scripture  gives  not  a  complete  system,  of  what 
use  is  it  at  aU  ?  Organization  for  any  purpose  is 
good  and  perfect  according  to  the  measure  in 
which  it  accomplishes  its  object;  and  to  study 
how  it  can  be  practically  improved  in  this  case,  is 
a  better  work  than  a  lot  of  comments  on  Bible 
texts,  and  strong  attacks  on  existing  institutions. 
This  respectably  got  up  essay  contains  some 
valuable  suggestions ;  is  written  in  a  clear  and 
popular  style,  and  to  those  who  are  interested  in 
such  controversies,  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  stock  of  literature  which  they  have  elicited. 
It  is  a  temperate  and  simple  defence  of  '' Inde- 
pendency." 
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Kent  Hntnal  Life  Assurance  Society. — ^Extracts  from 
the  report  of  the  directors  to  the  members  at  the  annual 
meeting,  held  at  the  London  Tavern,  Bishopsgate-street, 
May  the  8th,  1854:— 

"  Your  directors  have  the  highest  satisfaction  in  again 
meeting  the  members  of  your  society,  at  this  its  fourth 
annual  ordinary  meeting,  and  at  the  close  of  a  year  in  the 
coarse  of  which  the  society  has  more  than  doubled  its 
income.  They  cannot  doubt  that  you  will  now  join  in 
their  satisfaction  in  the  more  than  accomplishment  of 
their  expectations,  which  it  is  their  gratifying  duty  now  to 
announce  to  you. 

"  No  less  than  549  proposals  of  assurance  of  sums  to 
the  amount  of  X'288,520  Os.  2d.  were  made  in  the  year 
between  the  12th  of  May,  1853,  and  the  8th  of  May,  ]854, 
and  no  less  than  371  policies,  assuring  ^£168,253  8s.  lOd. 
and  yielding  an  annual  revenue  of  J65,083  8s.  2d.,  wholly 
ime«pecLivo  of  that  ari<iing  from  investments  and  loans, 
have  been  issued  in  the  same  period.  The  difference, 
that  is,  178  proposals,  have,  almost  with  few  exceptions, 
been  declined  by  your  directors,  who  exercise,  they  feel 
assured,  a  most  sound  discretion  in  rejecting  every  trans- 
action not  of  an  unexceptionable  character. 

"The  following  tabular  statement  exhibits  the  business 
proposed  to  your  society,  and  actually  transacted,  since 
Its  institution  in  1850,  down  to  this  date,  8  th  May,  1854 : — 


Year. 

Nnm.of 
Dowpol. 
issaed. 

Ann.  prems. 

on  new 

policies. 

Amoants 

assured  by 

new  policies. 

Amounts 

proposed  for 

Assurance. 

1850-^1.. 
1851-^62. . 
18S3-^3.. 
1853—64.. 

393.... 
127.... 
197.... 
371.... 

je2,427    2    2 
1;230  15    0 
2;287    4    7 
d«9R3    8    2 

£66,990    8    6 
36,749    ft    6 
69.918    6    0 

168;253    8  10 

£88,732  11    5 

46,106    9  10 

113,269    3    0 

28Hy020    9    3 

Total  .. 

J^ffl.  ■  •  • 

11,934  10    H 

341,911    8  10 

d35,GS8  12    7 

"  Adverting  again  to  the  new  revenue  for  the  year  now* 
ended,  £5,083  8s.  2d.,  wholly  exclusive  of  that  arising 
from  investments  and  loans,  it  is  most  satisfactory  to 
be  enabled  to  say  that  it  has  neither  arisen  from  acci- 
dental or  passing  causes,  nor  from  larish  expenditure, 
but  has  been  gathered  in  the  most  legitimate  manner, 
from  sources  whence,  not  alone  a  continuance  but  also  a 
great  increase  of  it,  may  be  most  confidently  expected. 

"  Upon  the  point  of  progress,  the  true  compaiison  and 
test  lie  between  your  society  and  such  now  mighty  esta- 
blishments as  the  Scottish  Widows'  Fund,  the  Equitable, 
and  others  of  a  purely  mutual  character.  At  the  close 
of  the  fourth  year  of  the  first-mentioned  institution,  its 
annual  revenue  did  not  exceed  ^£2,500 ;  at  the  close  of  the 
fourth  year  of  your  society,  its  revenue  is  nearly  four 
times  greater,  or  £11,034  10s.  8d. 

".There  will  be  read  to  you,  upon  the  present  occasion, 
the  yearly  statements  of  receipt  and  expenditure  up  to 
the  24th  of  March  last,  and  of  the  assets  and  liabilities 
of  your  society,  as  at  that  period  prepared,  certified,  and 
audited  in  terms  of  law  and  the  constitution  of  your 
society.  They  have  been  framed,  as  heretofore,  with  the 
greatest  care  and  caution ;  and  have  been  subjected  to 
the  strictest  scrutiny,  by  comparison  with  the  books  and 
vouchers,  on  the  part  of  your  actuary  and  your  auditors, 
who  have  certified  to  their  correctness  in  all  respects,  and 
have  been  again  printed  and  copies  sent  to  eveiy  mem- 
ber. Your  directors  ascribe  much  of  the  success  which 
has  attended  all  their  operations,  to  the  unreserved  pub- 
licity which  has  been  given  invariably  to  your  society's 
financial  condition;  and  you,  the  members,  are  again 
invited  to  examine  for  yourselves  the  books  of  your 
society. 

<' And  your  directors  have  to  state,  that  after  making  the 
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fullest  provision  for  payment  of  the  sums  assured  and 
Iho  other  obligations  of  your  society,  as  at  the  2-lth  of 
March  last,  there  i.s  seen  to  be  a  sum  of  assets  amount 
ing  to  £28,520  5s.  Od. 

"  The  state  of  the  funds,  as  already  mentioned, realized 
and  invested  in  Government  stock  and  other  securities, 
nmoimting  to  about  X*({,0()0,  is  another  point  upon  which 
the  members  must  naturally  feel  a  deep  interest,  as  one 
of  the  chief  indications  of  the  prosperity  and  stability  of 
your  society.  It  is  essential  that  these  funds  should  | 
continue  to  make  progressive  increase,  the  very  object  of ' 
the  institution  being  tho  securing  of  cnpiUil  sums  by 
accumulation.  Your  directors  have  much  satisfaction  in 
stating^ tliis  to  be  the  case  in  your  society,  at  the  close  of 
this  its  fourth  financial  3'ear,  and  as  a  matter  also  of 
comparison,  it  may  be  here  stated,  that  at  the  end  of  its 
fourth  year,  all  which  the  greatest  mutual  society  n<>w 
in  existence  could  boast  of,  in  the  way  of  realized  funds, 
was  JP8,500;  while  your  realized  funds  now  amount  to 
about  Je0,000. 

**  Tho  entire  sum  thus  lent  since  tho  formation  of  the 
society  amounts  to  X10,710,  and  in  no  instance  has  there 
been  any  default  in  the  payment  of  premiums,  instal- 
ments, or  interest. 

"  In  the  matter  of  the  expenditure,  the  strictest  eco- 
nomy has  continued  to  be  observed.  Some  increase 
over  the  figures  of  past  years  is  observable,  but  nothing 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  business.  In  fact,  the 
partial  increase  of  expense  is,  to  a  great  degree,  the 
natural  consequence  of  the  increase  of  business.  A 
progressive  increase  of  business  and  connection  is  a 
vital  element  in  the  success  of  your  society ;  it  has 
attained  such  increase,  and  to  a  very  remarkable  degree, 
at  a  most  moderate  cost :  and  your  directors  feel  certain 
that  the  annual  expenditure  will  become,  very  soon,  an 
item  of  very  little  consideration  when  compared  with 
the  income  of  your  society. 

"  The  claims  arisen  by  deaths  in  the  course  of  the  past 
year,  amount  but  to  three  in  number,  and  £7'2ti  10s.  Od. 
in  amount. 

"  The  propoiiion  of  loss  is  less  than  that  of  prcA-ious 
years,  and  continues  to  be  very  far  below  tliat  mortality 
which  the  tables  are  calculated  to  meet. 

"  The  following  table  exhibits  the  total  claims  as  thoy 
have  arisen  in  each  year,  up  to  the  21th  of  March  last : — 


Date. 


No.  of  LlTOH    I 

Assuieil.      I 


No.  of 
Deaths. 


Ylvii  year..; 
Serond  do. . 
Third  do    ..i 
Fourth  do.. I 

ITp  to  24th  )  I 
Mnr.  IWI.  J 


2a) 

617 
808 


89H 


1 
3 
3 
3 


Amounta  paid. 


£4(fn    0 

0 

1,140  19 

0 

WW    0 

0 

723  19 

0 

10 


£3,073  18    0 


"  898  lives  were  assured ;  while  the  deaths  have  not 
been  much  over  1  per  cent. 

**The  totiil  amount  paid  does  not  amount  to  one- 
sixth  of  the  total  receipts. 

"  Taking  the  charges  ofmanagement  and  the  losses  by 
death  togetlier,  during  the  yenr,  it  is  seen  that  the  new 
income  of  the  year  alone  more  than  meets  the  imited 
outlay  by  a  suii)lus  of  above  C.3,(MK) ;  a  circumstance, 
your  directore  again  observe,  of  the  rarest  oc^'urrence 
among  modem  in.stitntions,  and  which,  your  directoi^ 
trust,  the  members  will  bring  to  the  notice  of  all  whom 
they  may  desire  to  connect  with  your  society. 

"  According  to  the  constitution  of  your  society,  a  division 
of  profits  falls  to  bo  made  this  year  upon  all  policies 
upon  which  two  annual  premiums  had  been  paid  prior 
to  the  24th  of  ilnrch  last,  and  your  directors  were  most 
desirous  to  have  announced  the  precise  results  to  the 
present  meeting.  But,  owing  to  the  transactions  harinj? 
to  be  brought  down  to  so  late  a  period  as  the  24th  of 
March  last,  it  has  not  been  in  the  power  of  your  actuarr, 
as  yet,  to  finish  his  duties.  But  your  directors  beUeve 
that  within  a  very  few  weeks  from  the  present  time,  they 
will  be  afble  to  make  known  to  you  the  final  result  of  this 
scrutiny. 

"Your  directors  have  much  gratification  in  making  yon 
aware  that  Bight  Honourable  the  Lord  Viscount  Chewton, 
Chairman  of  the  Kent  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Society, 
has  been  elected  by  them  to  be  one  of  the  trustees  of 
your  society  in  the  room  of  the  late  Mr.  Harmer;  and 
that  Sir  James  Duke,  Bart,  M.P.,  and  Alderman  of  the 
City  of  London,  has  been  elected  by  them  to  be  one  of  the 
trustees.  , 

"  Upon  this  occasion,  according  to  rotation,  Messrs. 
Pittard,  Plane,  and  Soddington,  retire  from  the  director- 
ship, and  being  eligible,  offer  themselves  for  re-election. 

"Likewise,  Messrs. Hood,  Bobertson, and  Clarke, retire 
from  the  auditorship,  and  being  eligible,  offer  themselves 
and  are  recommended  hy  the  directors  for  re-election. 
"  In  the  name  of  the  Board, 

"Geoboe  CuuinKa,  Manager" 
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TESTIMONIALS. 


Is*  one  of  the  norels  of  the  season  (not  the  present 
season) — those  hurrying  works  which  "issue 
from  the  press,"  like  the  audience  from  a  theatre 
under  suspicion  of  being  on  fire — the  hero,  in 
'the  course  of  his  adventures,  is  brought  into  the 
then  fabulous  regions  of  the  City.  Here  he  is 
inveigled  by  those  who  have  the  charge  of  him 
into  a  large  but  dingy  room,  into  which  a  con- 
course of  respectably-dressed  people,  with  smooth 
but  anxious  faces,  is  poui-ing.  At  the  further 
end  is  a  crowded  hustings,  from  which  a  voice  is 
heard  rising  above  the  din;  but  its  articulations — 
with  the  exception  of  something  resembling  "the 
privileges  of  the  Patten-makers'  Company," — are 
lost  upon  the  unpractised  ears  of  the  stranger, 
although  an  enthusiastic  shout  every  now  and 
then  from  the  audience  shows  that  they  arc 
deeper  in  the  secret.  Once  only  he  catches  a 
glimpse  of  the  last  speaker,  a  little  fat  man,  who 
slaps  the  breast  of  his  blue  coat  with  unction, 
and  bows  till  he  is  lost  from  sight ;  whereupon 
the  shouts  end  in  a  general  roar,  accompanied 
with  waving  of  hats,  and  the  crowd  melts  away 
from  the  room  as  rapidly  as  it  assembled. 

This  scene,  so  mysterious  to  a  west-end  Cock- 
ney, is  perfectly  intelligible  to  us,  whose  head 
has  beei}  poked  in  its  time  into  all  sorts  of 
comers.  The  explanation  is,  tlmt  the  hero  of 
the  hour  having  stood  up  as  the  little  fat  cham- 
pion of  some  invaded  privilege  of  the  Patten- 
makers'  Company  (connected,  perhaps,  with  their 
place  in  the  civic  procession),  his  fellow-livery- 
men had  met  on  the  present  occasion  to  present 
him  with  a  testimonial.  As  for  his  speech,  we 
could  repeat  every  word  of  it.  He  said  that 
although  he  had  often  before  now — he  knew  not 
what  it  was  owing  to,  if  not  the  good-nature  of 
mankind — been  honoured  with  the  world's  ap- 
plause, the  present  demonstration  was  out-and- 
out  the  most  transcendently  gratifying  he  had 
ever  met  with  in  his  whole  existence.  He  would 
not  deny  that  he  had  done  some  work  (hear  !) — 
that  he  had  laboured  with  some  zeal  (hear!  licjir!) 
— ^and  some  success  (hear !  hear !  hear !) — but 
that,  he  conceived,  was  nothing  more  than  liis 
duty  as  a  humble  individual,  and  a  member  of  u 
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corporation  compared  with  which  the  "  Fish- 
mongers' "  was  scaly  (shouts  of  laughter),  and 
the  "  Goldsmiths'  "  mere  pinchbeck  (thunders  of 
applause).  As  for  this  magnificent  testimonial 
(a  snuff-box  or  a  mug),  he  would  prize  it  more 
as  a  token  of  their  generosity,  than  of  Iris  merits ; 
he  would  garner  that  precious  mug  in  his  heart, 
aa  the  poet  says,  yea,  in  his  heart  of  hearts ;  it 
should  descend  as  an  heir-loom  to  his  remotest 
posterity ;  and  in  his  last  will  and  testament  ho 
would  lay  strict  injunctions  upon  the  first  in- 
heritore  to  inscribe  upon  his  tomb,  "  Here  lies  a 
Patten-maker !" 

Since  the  days  when  Russell  Square  was  a 
terra  incogniUiy  the  City  a  region  of  darkness  and 
fable,  and  silver  forks  an  object  of  reverential 
awe  to  flunkey  authors,  the  practice  of  presenting 
testimonials  has  become  so  universal,  that  one 
might  suppose  the  grandiloquence  of  the  patten- 
maker  on  such  an  occasion  to  have  become  obso- 
lete. But  this  is  not  the  case.  "Vanity  is  of 
more  lasting  stuff  and  faster  colours,  and,  in  fact, 
like  some  miraculous  fabrics  of  the  linen-draper, 
it  looks  all  the  fresher  the  pftener  it  is  worn  and 
washed.  The  same  thing  is  observed  on  still 
more  familiar  occasions  than  testimonial-giving ; 
when  the  healths  of  an  after-supper  party  are 
drank  severally  and  individually  in  connection 
with  tho  professions  or  pursuits  to  which  they 
are  attached.  Thus  a  blushing  and  stammering 
middy  gets  up  to  return  thanks  for  himself  and 
the  Royal  Navy,  with  the  souls  of  all  the  admirals 
past,  present,  and  to  come,  swelling  in  his  bosom, 
and  feeling  as  majestic  to  himself,  in  spite  of  his 
embarrassment,  as  a  seventy-four  going  largo 
before  the  wind.  Thus  the  author  of  a  periodicid 
essay,  called  upon  to  acknowledge  the  honour 
done  to  himself  and  the  literature  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  is  oppressed  with  the  responsibility. 
His  initials,  given  so  suddenly  to  fame,  are  iden- 
tified in  an  awful  manner  with  the  taste  and 
genius  of  a  whole  age ;  and  his  speech  is  a  sur- 
prising compound  of  mock  humility,  exulting 
vanity,  and  abject  gratitude. 

But  although  the  frequency  of  testimonials 
does  not  lessen  their  effect  to  the  presentee,  any 
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more  than  the  essayist  or  reefer  aforesaid  is  the 
less  flattered  on  account  of  the  very  same  com- 
pliment being  paid  indiscriminately  to  the  rest ' 
of  the  company,  still  it  tempts  the  bystanders  to 
inquire  into  the  rationale  of  a  practice  which  has 
extended  throughout  the  whole  mass  of  society, 
and  become  one  of  the  distinctive  characteristics 
of  the  time.  But  the  bystanders  are  few  in 
number.  If  all  those  were  counted  who  have 
never  received,  or  been  instrumental  in  giving, 
a  testimonial,  they  would  be  found  to  form  a 
very  insignificant  minority.  The  time  has  gone 
by  when  statues,  columns,  titles  of  nobility,  and 
life  pensions,  were  the  only  marks  of  approbation 
bestowed  upon  individuals  by  their  admiring 
country.  The  duty  of  encouraging  public  virtue 
is  now  a  private  function,  and  the  people  testi- 
monialise  one  another.  Like  charity,  this  kind 
of  giving  has  become  a  business,  and  the  gentility 
of  the  thing  arms  with  irresistible  force  that 
universal  engine,  the  subscription-book.  !N^obody 
will  refuse  a  testimonial  to  anybody,  for  it  is 
impossible  to  tell  whose  turn  it  may  be  next. 
The  skipper  of  a  steam-vessel  receives  a  testi- 
monial from  his  passengers — ^usually  in  the  form 
of  a  letter,  which,  in  order  to  demonstrate  his 
gratitude,  the  disinterested  recipient  publishes  as 
^n  advertisement  in  the  newspapers.  The  testi- 
monial bestowed  upon  the  waiter  of  an  inn 
circulates  round  the  table  in  the  form  of  a  silver 
snuff-box,  with  an  inscription  on  the  lid.  In 
civic  life,  the  occasions  for  this  demonstration  are 
innumerable ;  and  there  aU  is  fish  that  comes  to 
the  net,  from  a  drinking  mug  up  to  a  tea  service. 
!N^ot  very  long  ago,  a  worthy  gentleman  took  the 
trouble  of  amassing  a  vast  deal  of  money  by 
gambling  in  railways — whether  by  fair-play  or 
not,  is  none  of  our  business.  This  kind  of  virtue, 
one  would  think,  might  have  been  fairly  supposed 
to  be  its  own  reward ;  but  no,  it  deserved,  and 
must  receive  the  most  substantial  marks  of  ap- 
probation, and  thus  be  held  forth  as  a  golden 
example  to  mankind.  The  testimonialisers  threw 
themselves  into  the  business  with  a  truly  hero- 
ical  enthusiasm  ;  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
pounds  poured  io,  like  a  torrent  of  coal  upon 
iS'ewcastle,  and  a  magnificent  fund  was  collected 
to  reward  this  prodigious  man  for  getting  rich. 
One  of  the  oddest  things  of  the  kind,  however, 
occurred  within  our  own  circle.  "We  studied, 
when  a  boy,  a  certain  branch  of  education  in  a 
provincial  town,  under  one  of  the  severest  peda- 
gogues of  the  old  regime.  He  whipped  his  pupils 
vrith  knotted  cords,  pinched  them  tiU  they  were 
black  and  blue,  and  made  himself  an  object  of 
horror  and  execration  to  the  whole  school.  After 
the  usual  time,  this  purgatory  was  over,  and' 
the  victims  went  abroad  into  the  world,  having ' 
learned  more  in  suffering  than  in  letters.  Some 
of  them  returned  after  many  years,  and  found 
themselves  once  more  in  communication  with 
such  of  their  old  associates  as  survived.  The 
pedagogue  was  still  alive,  and  in  good  circum- 
stances. Had  they  the  generosity  to  let  him 
alone  ? — the  magnanimity  to  smile  at  the  remem- 
brance of  their  boyish  tortures  ?  More  than  that, ' 
they  presented  him  with  a  testimonial ! 


An  acquired  practice  of  any  kind  must  neces- 
sarily have  some  effect,  good  or  bad,  within  the 
sphere  of  its  operation ;  and  it  is  not  premature, 
one  would  think,  to  expend  a  few  minutes  in. 
examining,  in  a  social  and  ethical  point  of  view, 
the  one  referred  to.  The  difiiculty  in  a  case  of 
the  kind  is  to  get  rid  of  conventional  phrases  and 
preconceived  ideas.  What  can  be  more  reason- 
able than  for  a  circle  of  disinterested  admirers 
to  testify  their  sense  of  a  man's  merits  by  pre- 
senting him  with  a  token  of  their  esteem  ?  Does 
the  fact  not  argue  deserving  on  the  one  side,  and 
generous  feeling  on  the  other  ?  Does  it  not  de- 
monstrate, at  the  same  moment,  the  existence  of 
virtue,  and  the  capacity  to  appreciate  it  ?  These 
questions  one  would  unhesitatingly  answer  in  the 
affirmative,  but  for  the  awkward  circumstance 
noticed  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  that  testi- 
monials are  frequently  either  improper  or  absurd. 
But  is  it,  then,  unwise,  it  may  be  insisted,  to  dis- 
tinguish brilliant  actions  by  ribbons  and  decora- 
tions ?  Are  the  testimonials  referred  to  anything 
more  than  an  extension  of  this  mode  of  rewarding 
virtue  ?  To  answer  this,  let  us  suppose  that  the 
gift  is  a  ribbon  for  the  button-hole  or  a  star  for 
the  breast ;  and,  there  being  no  limit  to  the  new 
order  of  merit,  that  the  whole  of  society,  instead 
of  looking  onward  and  upward  to  some  rare  and 
restricted  national  honour,  is  engaged  in  the  pur- 
suit of  small  distinctions,  obtainable  in  every  walk 
of  life,  and  within  the  reach  of  every  human 
being  who  can  command  the  suffirages  of  a  certain 
number  of  his  brethren.  What  would  be — ^what 
is — the  effect  of  such  a  system  ?  Just  this :  to 
induce  a  change  in  motives  ;  to  cause  the  absorp- 
tion of  natural  feelings  in  mean  ambitions  ,*  and  to 
distort  natural  justice  by  the  suggestions  of  selfish, 
policy.  Public  honours,  few,  far  off,  and  difficult 
of  attainment,  may  be  likened  to  fame;  while 
testimonials  are,  in  their  highest  sense,  only  that 
ephemeral  reputation  for  which  vulgar  minds  are 
ready  to  sacrifice  every  substantial  good,  and  every 
real  honour.  So  far  from  the  one  being  merely 
an  extension  of  the  other,  they  are  opposite  and 
antagonistical  in  their  nature. 

The  great  fault  of  the  present  day  lies  in  its  poor 
and  prosaic  tone  of  feeling.  The  stoicism  of 
fashion,  which  prides  itself  on  its  coldness  and  free- 
dom from  emotion,  has  penetrated  into  our  wholo 
moral  system.  Our  generous  impulses  are  frozen 
to  death,  and  we  can  neither  perform,  nor  see  per- 
formed, a  good  action  without  thinking  of  its 
reward.  Self-approval  counts  for  nothing.  The 
pleasure  of  acting  well  is  worthless  without  the 
applause ;  and  even  that  comes  tastelessly  on  the 
ear  of  the  player  on  the  world's  stage,  unless  it  is 
accompanied  with  a  bouquet.  The  natural  feel- 
ings are  no  more.  Self-enjoyment  is  dead ;  and 
se&-respect,  mourning  for  the  loss,  demands  to  bo 
consoled  with  a  testimonial. 

Are  we  to  make  no  distinction,  then,  between 
the  usefril  and  the  useless  ?  Are  we  to  suffer  a 
man  who  has  passed  his  life  in  benefiting  his  fel- 
low-creatures,  to  sink  into  the  tomb  with  no  more 
notice  than  we  bestow  on  him  who  has  done 
nothing  })ut  live,  and  then  die  ?    If  so,  where  is 
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the  encouragement  to  virtue  ?  Thus  questions  the 
material  and  prosaic  spirit  of  the  time.  By 
encouragement  to  virtue  it  means  a  mug.  It 
knows  nothing  of  that  inner  life  which  colours  the 
outer,  receiving  colour  in  return.  It  canngt  con- 
ceive that  the  benefactor  of  his  kind,  or  his  coun- 
try, or  his  class,  or  his  trade,  has  benefited  in  a 
still  higher  degree  himself.  It  is  ignorant  that  he 
has  had  a  joy  in  work  irrespective  of  the  wages ; 
that  his  mortal  existence  has  been  a  series  of 
proud  recollections  and  delighted  hopes ;  and  that 
his  death  is  like  a  happy  sunset  surrounded  by  all 
radiant  forms  and  golden  hues.  Finally,  it  does 
not  occur  to  it  that  the  full  tribute  to  worth  has 
actually  been  paid ;  for  this  has  only  been  in  ad- 
miring looks,  and  applauding  thoughts — and  not 
in  a  snuff-box. 

This  tendency  of  the  age  to  the  practical 
atheism  which  confounds  things  divine  with 
things  material,  has  a  thousand  other  manifesta- 
tions. Money  was  originally  the  representative 
of  material  objects,  such  asfooiJand  clothing:  it 
now  stands  for  feelings.  "Wo  do  not  interchange 
the  charities  of  life  with  our  humbler  brethren,  but 
buy  them.  It  does  not  enter  into  our  heads  that 
a  man  possessed  of  no  superfluous  wealth  can  feel 
pleasure  in  offering  us,  in  a  case  of  accident,  the 
shelter  of  his  cottage  or  a  seat  at  his  table — that  in 
doing  so  he  enjoys  a  kindly,  yet  proud  satisfac- 
tion, which  repays  the  service.  We  do  not  think 
of  returning  his  hospitality  by  seizing  the  first 
opportunity  of  doing  a  good  ofilce  to  himself,  or 
any  others  of  his  class  who  may  come  in  our  way ; 
we  do  not  dream  of  sanctifying  the  occasion  by 
entering  into  a  compact  of  love  with  our  fellow- 
men,  and  widening  the  circle  of  our  social  sympa- 
thies. Instead  of  this,  wo  give  money  for  the 
kindness  received :  the  debt  is  cancelled,  and  the 
conventional  automaton  passes  on  his  way.     Is 


that  all  ?  Alas,  no  !  The  transaction  is  placed 
upon  a  new  footing,  and  becomes,  for  the  future, 
an  affair  of  sale  and  barter.  On  one  side  the  re- 
pulsed affections  retire  inwards,  and  shut  them- 
selves up  for  ever  in  their  own  circle ;  and  on  the 
other,  the  mercenary  bargain  adds  a  new  chill  to 
the  withering  heart,  and  a  new  shade  to  the  soli- 
tary brow. 

There  are  cases  in  which  a  testimonial  is  as 
proper  and  as  dignified  as  in  others  it  is  improper 
or  absurd.  A  man,  foif instance,  may  neglect  his 
business,  and  injure  his  fortune,  in  the  pursuit  of 
some  scheme  of  national  utility ;  and  in  this  case 
the  loss  may  be  honourably  repaid  in  money  by 
voluntary  contributions  from  the  community  for 
which  he  has  made  the  sacrifice.  It  may  happen, 
likewise,  that  a  great  national  benefit  may  be  con- 
ferred by  an  individual  without  any  loss  of  for- 
tune ;  and  in  this  case  an  honorary  testimonial 
may  be  presented  with  credit  both  to  the  givers 
and  the  recipient.  In  both  these  examples  the 
people  have  only  acted  for  themselves,  instead  of 
waiting  (in  all  probability  in  vain)  to  be  repre- 
sented by  the  Government.  The  unfrequent  and 
remarkable  transaction  thus  enters  into  a  new 
category;  the  testimonial  takes  the  place  of  a 
pension  or  a  ribbon ;  and  the  gratitude  gf  the 
public  has  signalised  itself  without  the  risk  of 
injury  to  the  public  character. 

These,  it  will  be  said,  are  the  grumblings  of  a 
bystander.  True :  our  virtue  has  never  been 
tried  with  a  testimonial.  But  a  bystander  is  said 
proverbially  to  see  more  of  the  game  than  the 
players ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  we  venture  to 
profess  ourselves  one  of  those  iconoclasts  who 
would  break  in  pieces  the  material  images  of  men's 
worship,  and  restore  the  true  faith  in  the  nobler 
impulses  of  human  nature. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

OuK  story  now  takes  a  leap  of  several  years — five, 
at  least,  having  passed  away  since  it  first  opened 
upon  the  southern  sea-beach ;  and  we  must  devote 
a  few  moments  to  the  record  of  such  changes  as 
time  has  effected  in  the  aspect  and  circumstances 
of  some  of  our  dramatis  person©,  before  we  pur- 
sue towards  its  close  the  narrative  of  their 
chequered  course. 

Bagshawe  remains  very  much  the  identical 
man  lie  was,  but  has  undergone  a  slight  change 
in  personal  appearance,  from  the  premature  and 
plentiful  grizzling  of  his  once  dark  and  still 
profuse  and  shaggy  locks.  His  friends  congratu- 
late him  upon  the  change  as  an  improvement,  and 
it  certainly  imparts  a  half- senatorial,  half-aristo- 
cratic air  to  his  broad  countenance  which  it  might 


be  said  to  have  wanted  before ;  he  does  not  him^ 
self,  however,  regard  his  increasing  stock  of  gray 
hairs  with  the  same  complacency,  and  has  held 
more  than  one  council  with  the  little  barber  on 
the  subject,  end  experimented  with  a  series  of 
nostrums  recommended  by  that  diminutive  worthy, 
with  the  vain  hope  of  diverting  the  ravages  of 
time.  Occasionally  he  has  plumped  himself  down 
before  the  mirror,  and  made  a  desperate  assault 
with  the  tweezers  upon  the  region  of  the  occiput ; 
but  as  such  attacks  generally  resulted  in  the 
uprooting  of  at  least  as  many  black  as  white 
hairs,  and  the  complete  bewildwing  of  his  brain 
from  the  smart  they  gave  rise  to,  he  has  wisely 
abandoned  such  hopeless  resistance  to  the  decrees 
of  destiny,  and  resigned  himself  to  the  patriarchal 
crown.     In  his  secret  heart  he  is  convinced,  and 
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perhaps  he  is  not  far  wrong,  that  he  has  grown 
suddenly  old    through  the  many  anxieties  he 
suffers  from  the  combined  causes  of  his  inex- 
plicable health  and  his  persistence  in  the  contra- 
band trade.     He  prides  himself,  however,  upon 
the  management  of  both,  and  is  as  fiilly  convinced 
that  but  for  his  unremitting  attention  to  his 
bodily  symptoms,  he  would  have  found,   with 
Beau  Kash,   "  snug  lying  in  the  Abbey  "  long 
ago,  as  he  is  that  but  for  his  watchful  guardian- 
ship and  ingenious  custody  of  the  unlawful  stock, 
his  mercantile  career  would  have  been  cut  off  by 
the  excise  in  its  infancy.     He  imagines  himself 
Bucl;  a  proficient  in  the  ars  tnedmdi,  and  is  so 
disputatious  on  the  qualities  of  drugs,  and  so 
impatient  a  patient  when  he  calls  in  the  doctor, 
that  Silverstone  is  growing  weary  of  his  patronage, 
and  would  perhaps  throw  him  up  as  incurable, 
but  for  considerations  with  which  the  reader  is 
acquainted,  and  for  respect  to  the  family,  who  do 
not  participate  in  the  eccentricities  of  their  head 
and  chief.  Bagshawe  has  long  ago,  by  dint  of  piUs 
and  exercise,  got  rid  of  the  humours ;  but  the 
humours  were  no  sooner  gone  than  the  megrims 
threatened  him  with  horrors,  and  in  dire  alarm 
he  began  a  course  of  precautionary  measures  to 
stave  off  their  assaults.     With  this  view  he  has 
latterly  purchased  a  formidable  electric  battery, 
and  he  is  employed  at  present  in  administering 
to  himself  a  course  of  electric  shocks,  which,  not- 
withstanding that  he  always,  in  the  first  instance, 
tries  them  upon  Tiger,   as  a  safeguard  against 
unpleasant    consequences,    do,   notwithstanding, 
sometimes  bring  him  upon  his  seat  of  honour 
upon  the  floor  of  the  garret  room  which  he  has 
fitted  up  for  the  purpose,  and  whence  most  extra- 
ordinary ejaculations,  both  canine  and  human,  are 
now  and  then  heard  to  proceed. 

"Wq  grieve  to  chronicle  the  change  that  has 
come  over  Betsy  during  the  comparatively  short 
interval  which  has  elapsed  since  we  first  intro- 
duced her  to  the  reader.  But  we  arc  bound  to  a 
rigid  adherence  to  fact,  and  must  declare  the 
truth,  though  in  so  doing  we  dissipate  for  ever 
the  agreeable  vision  which  in  her  charming  person 
it  was  erst  so  deHghtfal  to  contemplate.  When 
people,  and  ladies  especially,  take  it  into  their 
heads  to  grow  fat,  l^e  profoundest  philosopher 
alive  can  never  predicate  with  certainty  at  what 
degree  of  obesity  they  may  choose  to  stop.  Betsy, 
dear  Betsy,  has  doubled  her  weight  and  ampu- 
tude  in  die  course  of  the  last  five  years — the 
illuminated  and  illuminating  countenance  has  ex- 
panded to  twice  its  original  area — a  pilous  wart 
bristles  perpetually  on  the  dimpled  cheek — and 
the  voluptuous  double-chin  has  by  some  mysterious 
process  in  the  animal  economy  evolved  a  third 
appendage  of  the  like  description  and  denomination, 
differing  only  firom  the  former  two  in  its  supe- 
riority of  breadth  and  longitude.  True,  the 
vivifying  smile  which  imparted  cheerfulness  and 
ease  to  all  who  came  within  its  influence,  is  yet 
lighted  up  at  the  call  of  friendship  and  the  requi- 
sitions of  hospitality  or  etiquette ;  but  it  dies 
away  sooner  than  it  used  to  do,  and  is  succeeded 
by  an  air  of  dignity  much  more  imposing  than 


attractive,  and  by  a  calculating,  abstracted  look 
in  which  that  pleasing  satisfaction  which  was 
once  never  absent  is  now  rarely  visible.  Perhaps 
Betsy  is  the  subject  of  some  not  unnatural  regrets 
suggested  by  the  portrait  which  the  numberless 
mirrors  scattered  everywhere  through  the  house 
return  unflatteringly  to  her  gaze  ;  but  if  tiiis  be 
so,  and  she  secretly  mourns  over  her  charms 
vanishing  by  amplication,  like  those  of  the 
cabbage-rose  in  a  cottager*  s  garden — ^she  has  yet 
her  compensations,  in  the  loveliness  and  accom- 
plishments of  her  daughters,  whom  she  has  brought 
home  with  her  on  her  last  return  from  Paris,  and 
who,  now  budding  into  womanhood,  are  a  source 
of  no  small  pride — ^nor,  if  the  truth  is  not  to  be 
concealed,  of  anxiety  either,  to  their  parents. 

Marie,  the  elder,  is  a  brunette  of  the  liveliest 
temperament,  pretty,  talkative  if  not  witty,  and 
well  informed.  She  has  her  father's  dark  hair 
and  eyes,  but  instead  of  his  snub  nose,  has  the 
petit  nen  retraws^,  which  is  such  a  favourite  on 
the  other  side  of  the  channel — and  full  ruby  lips, 
ever  moist  and  pouting.  She  is  an  utter  stranger 
to  the  feelings  of  mauvaise-konte,  or  diffidence— is 
fond  of  conversation,  and  ever  ready  to  take  her 
part  in  it — ^is  a  thorough  mistress  of  the  French 
language,  and  speaks  it  with  admirable  fluency — 
is  better  read  in  French  literature  than  the  gene- 
rality of  French  ladies,  and  has  brought  home  a 
collection  of  works  in  that  language,  two -thirds 
of  which  Bagshawe  would  pitch  into  the  fire,  or 
out  of  the  window,  if  he  were  aware  of  their 
contents.  She  excels  marvellously  as  a  musician, 
accomplishing  the  most  difficult  music  with 
apparent  ease;  and,  having  a  flexible  voice  of 
great  compass  though  of  inconsiderable  power, 
can  rehearse  the  operatic  airs  of  the  day  with  the 
readiness  and  nonchalance,  if  not  with  the  effect, 
of  a  prima  donna.  Thus  pretty  and  accomplished, 
she  is  yet  lacking  in  two  things  in  which  woman, 
young  and  beautiful,  is  rarely  found  wanting — 
these  arc,  personal  vanity,  or,  as  Betsy  would 
call  it,  "proper  pride,"  and,  maidenly  reserve. 
Perhaps  it  is  on  this  very  account,  as  much  as  any 
other,  that  Marie  is  a  general  favourite — ^the  grace 
of  her  manners  shedding  a  constant  charm  over 
the  unaccustomed  freedom  she  allows  herself. 

The  key  to  much  that  was  unusual  in  the 
demeanour  and  conduct  of  Marie  Bagshawe  would 
be  found  in  an  innocent  spirit  of  sarcasm  which 
led  her  practically  to  satirize  the  prejudices  of  her 
sister.  Clara  is  the  reverse  of  Marie  in  intellect 
and  accomplishment.  She  has  not  the  faculties 
of  application  and  perseverance ;  though  resident 
four  years  in  a  circle  where  nothing  but  French 
was  spoken,  she  has  bai'ely  learned  so  much  of 
the  language  as  an  ordinary  phrase-book  would 
have  taught  her ;  and  having  no  car  for  music,  is 
able  only  to  toil  painfidly  throi^gh  a  few  set 
pieces,  the  performance  of  which  she  regards  as  a 
punishment.  As  a  refuge  from  the  bore  of  music, 
which  she  hates,  she  has  taken  to  the  destruction 
of  paper  and  the  waste  of  material,  under  pretence 
of  painting  in  water-colours ;  but  she  pursues  the 
arte  with  a  languor  which  promises  very  indiffer- 
eut  success,  in  Fpite  of  all  the  exertions  of  her 
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instructor,  wlio  considerately  executes  nine-tenths 
of  her  productions  with  his  own  hand.  But 
Clara  is  eminently  beautiful,  and  exceedingly  well 
aware  of  that  fact.  She  is  barely  fifteen,  but  she 
has  reached  her  full  stature — ^is  as  tall  as  her 
mamma,  and  never  wiU  be  taller ;  but  she  has  the 
exquisite  figure  of  a  sylph,  an  arm  and  hand 
which  would  have  realised  the  dream  of  the  most 
accomplished  sculptor  of  ancient  Greece — ^a  skin 
like  driven  snow  upon  which  a  light  rose  tint  is 
reflected  from  a  sunset  sky — and  soft,  voluptuous, 
languishing,  dreamy  features,  every  one  of  them 
delicately  chiselled  in  proportions  which  would 
have  mocked  the  severest  criticism,  and  fascinated 
the  dullest  connoisseur  that  ever  gauged  by  line 
and  rule  the  charms  of  the  human  foce  divine. 
Her  dense  blue  eyes  are  shaded  by  raven  lashes 
two-thirds  of  an  inch  long— -her  teeth  are  white 
and  pearly,  and  regular  as  if  sculptured  from  a 
solid  mass — her  hair,  in  contempt  of  the  prevailing" 
fashion,  is  neither  plaited  nor  curled,  but,  cropped 
almost  as  short  as  a  boy's,  lies  in  thin  spirals  over 
the  clear  temples  and  in  negligent  clusters  upon 
the  smooth  white  forehead.  But  Clara  has  nothing 
to  say  for  herself — ^* Fronti nulla  fides^^  might  be 
written  upon  her  brow,  where  every  charm  but 
that  of  intelligence  reigns  supreme.  She  is  con- 
stitutionally and  instinctively  proud,  and  repels 
familiarity,  even  when  she  does  not  intend  it,  by  a 
haughty  reserve  which  habit  has  rendered  natural 
to  her.  This  Marie  laughs  at,  and  practically 
ridicules  by  the  adoption  of  a  manner  as  opposed 
to  it  as  possible.  Not  that  there  is  anything  like 
hostility  between  the  sisters;  they  love  one  another 
about  as  much  as  sisters  who  have  never  been 
separated  generally  do,  but  mentally  there  is  very 
little  in  common  between  them. 

But  let  us  descend  firom  the  drawing-room  and 
take  a  glance  below  stairs.  Good  Mrs.  Finch, 
the  housekeeper,  is  beginning  to  feel  the  indi- 
cations of  approaching  age,  and,  owing  to  increasing 
deafness,  has  been  compelled  to  resign  one  after 
another  most  of  her  responsible  Amotions  to  Nancy 
Foster,  whom  the  reader  would  now  no  longer 
recognise,  so  much  have  time  and  circumstance, 
that  mould  the  world  to  its  work,  wrought  in  her 
transformation.  Nancy  has  grown  into  a  tall  and 
graceful  woman ;  she  is  pale  yet,  but  healthful  as 
the  wild  chamois  upon  the  hills ;  she  has  lost  the 
distinctive  characteristics  of  her  childhood — the 
rigid  stiffness  of  demeanour,  and  the  sharp  large- 
ness of  feature  which  rendered  her  infancy  un- 
attractive to  those  whose  love  and  kindness  were 
only  won  by  appearances.  She  would  not  be 
called  pretty  now,  nor  yet  handsome,  perhaps,  but 
beautiful  she  certainly  is,  if  there  be  an  sesthetic 
beauty  appreciable  by  the  eye  which,  gazing  on 
it,  mioses  the  grace  of  exact  proportion,  yet  lingers 
with  delight  and  surprise  upon  the  object  wanting 
it.  Nancy  is  taller  by  the  head  than  Betsy  and 
her  daughters — there  is  a  dignity  and  majesty  in 
her  movements  which  would  weU  become  any 
sphere  of  life,  and  a  propriety,  even  an  elegance 
in  her  diction,  which  would  bring  a  blush  to 
Betsy's  countenance  had  she  but  the  sense  to 
appreciate  it.    Grateful  to  the  housekeeper,  as  to 


a  tried  benefactor,  Nancy  has  willingly  released 
her  from  the  labours  of  management,  and  has  at 
this  moment  the  weight  of  the  domestic  concerns 
of  the  establishment  upon  her  own  shoulders. 
Betsy  submits  to  her  retention  of  the  charge 
because  she  finds  her  account  in  it,  though  affecting 
to  consider  it  an  act  of  presumption  in  such  a 
child ;  but  Bagshawe  himself  is  grateful  for  her 
services,  and  shows  by  deeds  of  substantial  kind- 
ness his  sense  of  them. 

Time  had  perhaps  done  more  for  Ilted  than 
for  any  other  personage  of  our  story.  The 
interval  that  has  elapsed  since  we  saw  him  last, 
while  elevating  him  to  the  stature  of  some 'five 
feet  ten,  has  endowed  him  with  the  strength  and 
dignity  of  manhood — and  his  constitutional  in- 
dustry, integrity,  and  habits  of  perseverance  have 
borne  their  usual  fruits  in  the  expansion  of  his 
intellect,  the  formation  of  his  judgment,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  character  for  sincerity  and 
reliability  which  his  enemies,  if  he  have  any,  do 
not  venture  to  assail.  Bagshawe  and  his  better- 
half,  who"  have  long  ago  admitted  him  to  their 
entire  confidence,  congratulate  themselves  upon 
their  good  fortune  in  so  doing ;  and  they  owe  it 
to  his  endeavours  chiefly  that  in  consequence  of 
the  clearness  of  the  accounts,  which  he  has  taken 
entirely  under  his  control,  they  can  at  any  moment 
ascertain  the  exact  condition  of  their  affaii*s. 
They  are  not  ungrateful  for  the  service  he  renders, 
and  pay  him  a  liberal  salary,  expressing  their 
willingness  to  increase  it  at  his  own  suggestion. 
He  is  their  confidential  agent  whenever  one  is 
wanted — travels  to  London  or  Manchester  to 
transact  business  in  Bagshawe's  stead,  whenever 
the  humours,  the  nerves,  or  the  megrims  forbid 
the  latter  &om  locomotion,  and  has  the  auditing 
of  the  cash  and  banker's  account.  It  may  be 
partly  owing  to  the  confidence  reposed  in  him, 
and  partly  to  his  habits  of  private  study,  which 
alienate  him  firom  his  fellows  in  the  estabhshment, 
that  they  regard  him  with  a  kind  of  jealousy,  and 
assume  towards  him  at  times  a  demeanour  of  mock 
deferencd^  in  which  Dednail,  with  the  most  serious 
face,  sets  the  example.  They  are  mistaken,  how- 
ever, in  the  supposition  that  this  species  Qf  practical 
wit  causes  him  the  least  annoyance — ^and  as  his 
thews  and  sinews  command  respect,  they  have 
ceased  to  have  recourse  to  any  less  ambiguous 
means  of  offence. 

"We  shall  not  now  find  Martha  plying  her 
needle  in  the  cottage  on  the  hill-side.  When 
nted,  after  rescuing,  with  the  aid  of  Dickey,  the 
insensible  Nancy  from  her  ruffianly  abductors,  had 
recovered  firom  the  shock  inflicted  on  him  by  the 
recognition  of  his  father  in  the  villain  who  had 
borne  her  away — ^his  first  thought  was  of  his 
mother.  How  would  she  bear  this  terrible  news, 
which  would  at  once  revive  all  the  miserable 
apprehensions  from  which  she  had  suffered  so 
much,  and  which  even  now  cast  a  cloud  of  sorrow 
over  her  whole  Ufe?  As  he  walked  by  the 
moonlit  waters  he  pondered  the  question,  and 
prayed  Heaven  for  direction  under  the  new  and 
heavy  sorrow.  But  ere  the  barber  returned  with 
Bagshawe  himself  in  a  postchaise  to  carry  him 
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and  Nancy  home,  ho  had  come  to  the  wise  resolu- 
tion that  his  mother  should  never  hear  more  of 
the  events  of  that  night  than  would  necessarily 
reach  her  hy  general  rumour,  and  that  it  should 
bo  his  care,  if  possible,  to  keep  her  ignorant  of  the 
fearful  truth  to  the  day  of  her  death.  But  he  was 
no  longer  contented  that  his  mother  should  dwell 
alone  in  the  cottage  on  the  hill — his  wretched 
father  might  return,  and  accident  might  blast  her 
peace  for  ever,  and  perhaps  subject  her  again  to 
the  rule  of  her  tyrant.  He  lay  awake  all  night, 
revolving  the  means  of  getting  her  removed  with- 
out exciting  her  suspicions  or  fears, — ^and  rising 
cnrly  in  the  morning,  mounted  to  John  Brunt's 
villa  before  John  was  out  of  bed,  and  claiming  his 
protection  on  behalf  of  his  mother,  and  his  silence 
on  the  secret  he  was  about  to  impose  upon  him, 
laid  the  whole  matter  unreservedly  before  him, 
and  besought  his  advice  and  assistance.  John 
heard  the  story  to  the  end,  smiling  rather  grimly 
at  times  as  the  narrative  proceeded.  When  it 
was  finished,  "  Eun  off  to  your  mother  as  fast  as 
you  can,"  said  he,  "  you  will  catch  her  at  break- 
fast if  you  make  haste.  Tell  her  I  am  coming  to 
speak  with  her  on  business  of  importance,  and 
she  must  not  be  out  of  the  way.  I  shall  be  there 
before  eleven  o'clock.  In  the  evening,  when  your 
work  is  done,  come  here  directly  and  see  me. — 
There!  no  talking]  be  off  at  once!"  "When 
Ilted,  having  obeyed  these  peremptory  directions, 
called  again  in  the  evening,  he  found  his  mother 
installed  as  John's  housekeeper,  and  as  much 
delighted  as  astonished  at  the  change  and  at  the 
mode  in  which  it  had  been  brought  about.  There 
Martha  has  resided  ever  since,  in  happy  imcon- 
sciousness  of  the  immediate  cause  of  her  selection 
for  such  an  office,  but  filling  it  to  the  entire  satis- 
faction of  her  benefactor. 

Lawson's  studio  and  portrait  gallery  is  deserted 
and  shut  up — the  faces,  handsome  and  ugly,  of 
gentle  nnd  simple,  have  been  made  over  to  the 
originals  for  anything  they  might  choose  to  give 
for  them,  or  are  scattered  among  the  broker's 
shops,  and  degraded  to  the  level  of  Bed6nd-hand 
furniture.  Lawson  has  contracted  marriage,  on 
a  plan  not  generally  current.  A  gentle,  simple- 
hearted  comely  girl,  resident  in  the  same  house, 
became  enamoured  of  the  invalid  painter,  and  had 
the  naivete  to  tell  him  so. — "  You  will  never  be- 
well  and  strong,"  said  she,  *'  without  a  wife  to 
take  care  of  you — make  me  your  wife,  and  I  will 
make  you  happy  and  comfortable  at  no  more  cost 
than  you  now  incur  by  living  in  such  a  muddle." 
The  lonely  artist,  like  a  booby,  or  like  a  philo- 
sopher, whichever  the  sagacious  reader  chooses, 
listened  to  the  artless  suggestion,  married  the 
Bimple  lass,  and  led,  for  a  time,  at  least,  a  life  of 
pui'e  and  unsophisticated  enjoyment.  His  wife 
fulfilled  her  part  of  the  covenant  to  admiration, 
and  not  only  made  him  happy  at  home,  but  trans- 
formed the  somewhat  slovenly  genius  into  a  gen- 
tleman abroad :  but  unhappily,  in  his  case,  she 
did  mo^  ;  she  brought  him  in  the  course  of  three 
years  a  couple  of  children.  The  father  found  it 
necessary  to  make  exertions  which  the  bachelor 
would  have  been  long  in  attempting.    His  con- 


nexion in  Bath  was  too  small  to  yield  him  much 
profit — and  the  connexion  of  a  portrait  painter  is 
moreover  precisely  the  one  that  needs  constant 
renewal,  as  the  most  enthusiastic  patron  is  content 
with  affording  you  his  countenance  once  or  twice. 
So  Lawson,  leaving  his  wife  and  two  infants  for  a 
time  behind  him,  has  gone  to  London — to  watch 
the  exhibitions — to  draw  the  antique — ^to  sketch 
in  the  life  academy — to  suck  the  brains  of  the 
B.  A.'s — to  attend  lectures  on  comparative  ana- 
tomy— ^in  a  word,  as  Northcote  said,  *'to  study 
the  arts,  by  God,"  and  make  the  best  he  can  of 
them.  He  is  in  the  hope  of  establishing  himself 
in  the  metropolis  in  time,  and  will  send  for  his 
family  as  soon  as  fortune  enables  him  to  prepare  a 
nest,  however  humble,  for  their  reception.  Mean- 
while he  occupies  a  two-pair  back  in  Bathbone- 
place,  where  he  paints  hard  all  day  at  such  heads 
as  he  can  get  to  do,  at  a  guinea  a-piece  for  gen- 
tlemen, and  thirty  shillings  for  ladies,  specimens 
of  both  being  exhibited  in  the  shop-window 
below.  When  he  has  no  sitters,  he  dabbles  in  • 
landscapes  and  marine-pieces,  and  "bits  of  effect," 
got  up  for  the  hebdomadal  sales  in  the  ♦*  slaughter- 
house," where  by  the  flickering  lamp-light  a 
motley  multitude  of  hungry  dealers,  with  starving 
artists  intermixed,  nightly  submit  to  relentless 
fate,  who,  incarnated  in  a  brandy-nosed  auctioneer, 
adjudges,  it  may  be  the  dream  of  immortality, 
and  the  weary  work  of  months,  to  the  doom  of 
"Twenty- two  and  six!  Gone!  Yours,  Mister 
Sniffle." 

Lawson  corresponds  with  Ilted,  and  Ilted,  who 
has  a  turn  for  art  himself,  calls  upon  him  at  each 
of  his  visits  to  town — sometimes  encouraging  the 
poor  artist  by  the  purchase  of  a  small  sketch  to 
adorn  the  walls  of  his  mother's  sitting-room. 

The  other  personages  of  our  drama  are  not  of 
sufficient  importance  that  wo  should  especially 
interest  ourselves  about  them.  The  Misses  Dar- 
kins  are  still  the  Misses  Darkins,  and  destined  so 
to  remain  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  0' Swell  is 
as  much  a  gentleman  as  ever,  and  no  more ;  and 
though  his  gains  are  not  so  large  as  they  used  to 
be,  firom  the  simple  fact  that  just  as  Bath  conti- 
nues to  decline  in  fashionable  estimation  it  rises 
in  morale,  and  his  field  of  operation  is  consequentiy 
not  so  wide,  they  are  yet  far  from  insignificant ; 
and  even  were  they  to  cease  altogether,  he  has 
feathered  his  nest  so  well  that  he  could  afford  to 
abandon  his  "  bank"  and  retire  upon  the  fruits 
of  his  honest  industry.  Br.  Silverstone  has  added 
something  to  his  stores  of  philosophy,  and  looks 
the  philosopher  better  than  he  did,  hard  work  and 
harder  play  having  made  him  lean,  sallow,  and 
leaden-eyed.  Benlazar  has  not  budged  an  atom ; 
he  is  only  a  shade  bigger,  a  shade  more  hairy,  and 
a  shade  uglier  than  when  we  first  knew  him — 
that's  all.  Phil  Sneaks  has  married  a  new  wife 
and  buried  her ;  and  Law}^er  Dilyard  has  built  a 
new  house  »with  his  share  of  the  fourth  Mrs. 
Sneak's  dowry.  Thoroughbrass  is  grown  rather 
lax  in  fibre,  and  begins  to  talk  pathetically  and 
parenthetically  of  declining  into  the  vale  of  years ; 
but  there  is  a  wonderful  vitality  in  his  appetite^ 
which  shows  no  symptoms  of  declension,    John 
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Brunt  wears  like  ono  who  does  not  wear  at  all — 
nor  has  the  passage  of  years  affected  Martha,  who, 
with  a  mind  at  ease,  has  now  not  a  murmuring 
thought.  Little  Dickey,  the  barber,  continues  to 
fish  for  anything  that  swims,  and  to  shave,  curl, 
and  frizzle  his  patrons.  Bagshawe's  son,  proving 
too  much  of  a  Trojan  for  the  Misses  Darkins,  has 
been  removed  to  a  preparatory  school  at  Hamp- 
stead,  where  he  chops  Latin  grammar  in  petticoats, 
and  having  been  scientifically  broken  in,  bids  fair 
to  become  quite  a  prodigy  of  learning. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

It  may  well  be  Imagined  that  the  arrival  home 
after  so  'long  an  absence  of  the  two  charming 
young  ladies,  described  in  the  last  chapter,  created 
quite  a  revolution  in  the  domestic  economy  of  tho 
Bagshawe's.  First  a  boudoir  had  to  be  fitted  up 
in  the  second-floor  as  a  sanctuary  for  the  lovely 
sisters — ^then  the  old  grand  piano,  which  Marie 
pronounoed  ricketty,  wiry,  and  totally  wanting  in 
quality  of  tone,  was  made  over  to  Benlazar  at  his 
own  valuation,  and  a  magnificent  new  Broad  wood, 
from  Loder's,  installed  in  its  place — then  there 
was  no  end  of  new  dresses  and  dress-making, 
fitting  and  trying-on,  ejaculating,  sulking,  and 
pouting,  and  all  the  usual  preliminaries  without 
which  young  beauty  will  not  consent  to  cover  its 
nakedness — then  Mr.  Windsor  must  be  engaged 
to  give  tho  finishing  polish  to  Marie's  brilliant 
finger  and  captivating  style  of  performance — and 
Clarry,  -who  was  growing  sick  of  the  endless 
washing,  dotting,  and  stippling  of  water-colours, 
must  ttio  lessons  in  Poonah-painting,  by  which 
tho  most  magical  effects  were  produced  in  five 
minutes,  and  all  tho  delightftil  horrors  of  earth- 
quake and  eclipse  portrayed  to  the  life  by  a  few 
rubs  with  a  scrubbing  brush.  Then  parties  must 
be  given  to  introduce  the  girls  to  society,  and  care 
must  be  taken  to  have  the  company  select,  and 
certain  old  acquaintances  were  to  be  quietly 
ignored  when  the  invitations  were  sent  out,  lest 
the  taint  of  vulgarity  should  infect  the  charming 
girls.  Betsy  was  especially  desirous  that  the 
lovely  Clara  should  preserve  the  placid  repose  of 
her  charms;  and  having  observed  with  alarm 
that  the  pride  of  the  maiden  was  apt  to  degenerate 
into  suUenness  if  her  wishes  were  thwarted,  she 
took  particular  care,  by  the  gratification  of  every 
desire,  to  avoid  even  the  slightest  cause  of  irrita- 
tion. Betsy  had  a  secret  and  powerful  motive 
for  this  indulgence,  and  already  began  to  nourish 
certain  very  exalted  hopes  for  her  youngest 
daughter,  which  were  not  entirely  without  foun- 
dation, being  based  upon  serious  conclusions 
which  she  had  drawn  from  her  own  observation  ; 
and  with  which  the  reader  must  be  made  ac- 
quainted. 

It  happened  that  on  parting  for  the  last  time 
with  her  young  pupils  and  their  mamma,  Madame 
Pleuret,  the  considerate  proprietress  of  the  pen- 
sion at  Passy,  had  given  them  in  charge  of  M. 
Darteaa,  a  French  count,  a  merchant,  and  a  man 
of  the  world,  although  a  noblo  allied  to  the  old 
regime — and  she  had  laid  a  strict  injunction  upon 


him,  to  attend  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  tho 
ladies,  and  not  to  consider  thom  out  of  his  juris- 
diction until  they  were  safe  on  English  ground. 
The  Count,  a  vivacious  and  voluble  character, 
scarcely  past  tho  bounds  of  youth,  had  executed 
this  agreeable  commission  with  all  the  politeness 
and  devotion  characteristic  of  his  class.  He  spoke 
a  delightful  dislocated  English  with  immense 
rapidit}^,  and  being  a  master  in  the  delicate  art  of 
flattery,  had  rendered  the  long  and  wearisome  ride 
in  the  diligence  a  season  of  continued  pleasure 
and  good  humour.  He  had  freed  them  from  all  the 
pains  and  penalties  usually  incident  to  the  journey, 
and  had  evidently  parted  with  them  at  Dover  with 
extreme  reluctance  and  regret.  Betsy,  with  tho 
discrimination  of  a  woman  and  a  mother,  had 
remarked,  what  was  truly  the  case,  that  M.  Dar- 
teau  was  really  fascinated  with  the  exquisite 
grace  and  dazzling  beauty  of  her  younger 
daughter.  She  had  noticed  that  whether  he  over- 
whelmed herself  with  compliments  in  broken 
English,  or  drew  bursts  of  laughter  from  Marie 
by  a  torrent  of  good-humoured  nothings  in  his 
native  tongue,  his  ftirtive  glances,  his  deepest 
respect,  his  most  delicate  attentions,  were  be- 
stowed in  involuntary  homage  upon  Clara.  He 
talked  to  her  but  seldom,  but  with  the  tact  of 
good-breeding,  he  drew  her  to  reply,  and  seeming 
to  comprehend  the  superb  abstraction  which  was 
natural  to  her,  evidently  regarded  it  as  an  addi- 
tional claim  to  his  admiration.  On  one  or  two 
occasions  which  arose  during  the  frequent  stop- 
pages on  the  route,  when  the  young  ladies  were 
not  present,  he  made  no  secret  to  Betsy  of  the 
impression  which  her  dau^ter  had  made  upon 
his  imagination — ^he  was  afraid  to  say  his  heart. 
Betsy  affected  to  treat  these  declarations  as  mere 
compliments  and  matters  of  course ;  and  though 
she  could  not  avoid  the  conviction  that  the  Count 
spoke  the  truth,  was  far  fi^m  appearing  to  lend 
a  serious  ear  to  them.  But  when  the  party  took 
leave  of  their  agreeable  cicerone  at  Dover,  Betsy 
gave  him  a  warm  invitation  to  visit  them  at  Bath. 
Tho  Coubt  accepted  it  eagerly,  and  with  loud 
demonstrations  of  gratitude,  and  declared  that 
though  he  was  bound  to  the  north  so  far  as  Edin- 
burgh, he  would  not  leave  the  country  wdthout 
the  pleasure  of  renewing  their  intimacy. 

Bagshawe,  when  his  better  half  had  made 
him  aware  how  matters  stood,  laughed  at  tho 
notion  that  a  child  of  his  should  marry  a  foreign 
nobleman ;  but  he  had  no  serious  objection  to  the 
match,  he  said,  and  would  allow  things  to  take 
their  course,  though  he  was  pretty  sure  that  a 
wedding  wouldn't  come  of  it.  Betsy  replied  only 
by  a  majestic  toss  of  tho  head,  and  bade  him 
leave  the  management  of  his  daughters  to  her — 
which  the  good  mim  was  perfectly  willing  to  do. 

In  due  time  the  Count,  announcing  his  visit 
by  a  premonitory  epistle,  which  threw  the  whole 
household  into  a  bustle  of  extraordinary  prepara- 
tion, made  his  appearance.  Every  vestigo  of 
business  had  been  removed  from  the  apartments 
previous  to  his  arrival — the  public  being  given  to 
understand  that  the  show-rooms  were  undergoing 
alterations — and  the   drawing-rooms,    flttea  up 
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temporarily  as  a  gremd  saloon,  were  devoted  to  the 
roccption  of  company  during  his  stay,  which,  for- 
tunately for  the  necessities  of  business,  lasted  but 
three  days.  During  this  time,  however,  short  as 
it  was,  he  had  ample  opportunities  for  converse 
with  Clarry,  with  whom  he  turned  over  port- 
folios at  home,  or  drove  out  in  a  landau  tp  \isit 
the  picturesque  environs  of  the  city.  Evening 
parties  were  got  up  for  his  amusement.  Marie 
displayed  her  brilliant  talents  as  a  musician,  and 
even  Clara,  backed  by  her  sister,  through  some 
few  painfully  acquired  duets,  exhibited  with 
eclat.  0*  Swell,  who  was  an  adept  at  picquet, 
won  a  little  of  the  Count's  money  in  the  most 
gentlemanly  way.  Benlazar,  who  instinctively 
warmed  towards  a  man  of  rank,  considerately 
volunteered  to  correct  his  broken  English — '*  Ex- 
coose  ma,  mounsare,  ve  don't  call  dis  sheety  *  Pawt' 
— Pat,  mine  goot  sare,  Pat,  dat  is  de  pronoun- 
sation " — a  lesson  for  which  the  Count  thanked 
him  ynth  a  profound  obeisance.  Silverstone  got 
him  by  the  button,  and  turned  on  the  philosophic 
current  with  his  usual  liberality;  but  he  found 
his  match  in  the  Frenchman,  wlio  having  been  a 
student  in  his  youth,  and  a  metaphysician  all  his 
life,  disputed  the  dogmas  of  the  Doctor,  and, 
much  to  Bagshawe's  amusement,  overthrew  his 
arguments.  Bagshawe  found  his  guest  an  inter- 
esting companion,  but  not  being  able  to  talk 
Erench,  and  conceiving  that  the  next  best  thing 
would  be  to  talk  broken  English,  of  which  he 
made  the  most  abominable  jargon,  did  not  succeed 
in  making  quite  so  favourable  an  impression  upon 
the  gentleman  as  he  could  have  wished.  Seeking 
to  mend  the  matter,  he  hazarded  a  few  of  his 
French  phrases,  such  as,  "  Natural  mong  voo  jewy 
cribbage  ? — ^Non  ? — ^Ha, — Shake  one  has  his  gout," 
&c. ;  but  as  these  were  met  by  a  blank  stare  or  a 
shrug  of  the  shoulders,  which  latter  demonstra- 
tion Bagshawe  invariably  imitated,  with  the  air 
of  a  slave  crouching  under  an  uplifted  bludgeon, 
the  relations  of  the  interlocutors  were  not  much 
improved  by  such  philological  experiments.  In 
these  dilemmas  Marie  generally  came  to  the 
rescue,  and  by  drawing  the  attention  of  the  Count 
to  another  subject,  relieved  him  of  his  embarrass- 
ment. More  than  once  Betsy  found  herself 
secretly  wishing  that  Marie  was  out  of  the  way, 
she  chatted  so  incessantly  and  familiarly  with  her 
guest;  but  when  her  wandering  eyes  fell  upon 
the  beautiful  Clara,  enthroned  like  a  fairy  queen 
upon  a  flower-shaped  ottoman,  and  caught  the 
stolen  glances  which  the  captive  from  time  to 
time  threw  in  that  direction,  she  recovered  her 
complacency,  and  glowed  unconsciously  with  ma- 
tei^al  pride.  She  had  had  the  sense  to  say 
nothing  to  her  daughters  of  the  secret  expecta- 
tions which  she  indulged,  judging  wisely  that  any 
consciousness  on  their  part  of  the  end  in  view 
would  be  more  likely  to  lead  to  its  defeat  than  its 
accomplishment.  Neither  host  nor  hostess  were 
sorry  when  the  visit  reached  its  termination. 
"Whether  it  had  produced  any  effect  of  a  decisive 
nature,  they  knew  not — the  Count  took  his  de- 
parture in  the  body  of  the  mail  for  London  at  the 
dose  of  the  third  day  after  his  arrival.    He  took 


leave  of  his  entertainers  with  profuse  expressions 
of  the  most  affectionate  regard — hoped  to  have 
the  felicity  of  receiving  them  all  to  the  hospi- 
tality of  his  house  in  Paris  whenever  they  should 
honour  his  country  with  their  presence,  and  looked 
forward  to  a  second  visit  to  Bath  when  business 
called  him  again  to  England. 

It  was  near  noon  on  the  day  after  the  Count 
had  left.  Betsy  had  been  bustidng  about  all  the 
morning  in  a  white  dimity  dressing-gown,  amon^ 
the  mahogany  stands  and  the  figures  of  gimp  and 
stiffening,  the  armorial  bearings  of  her  profession, 
and  armed  with  a  bushy  bunch  of  feathers,  had 
been  for  hours  routing  here,  dusting  there,  and 
restoring  the  show-rooms  to  their  customary  com- 
mercial status ;  and  having  at  length  effected  that 
to  her  satisfaction,  she  sent  for  Clarry  to  the  back 
room,  and  quietly  shutting  the  door,  and  turning 
the  key,  proceeded  to  question  her.  Clarry,  whom 
the  summons  to  appear  interrupted  in  the  perusal 
of  a  charming  tale,  is  not,  on  that  account,  in  the 
best  possible  humour,  and  desires,  of  all  things^ 
to  get  back  to  her  book. 

*•  Clara,  my  love,  I  want  to  talk  to  you.  Sit 
down,  dear,  and  now  the  Count  is  gone,  tell  mc 
how  you  have  enjoyed  his  visit." 

"  Law,  mamma,  I  enjoyed  myself  very  well,  of 
course.     I  always  do  when  I  am  let  alone." 

"  And  what  do  you  think  of  Hem  Darteau,  my 
love :  hisn't  his  conversation  very  agreeable  ?" 

''  0,  very,  mamnia,  when  he  talks  English,  he 
makes  such  delightful  blunders,  and  makes  them 
so  fast — it's  quite  laughable,  if  it  wasn't  such 
trouble  to  laugh — besides,  it's  not  polite,  and  Via 
glad  it  isn't." 

"  Of  course  you  would  not  laugh  at  hour 
guest.  But  tell  me — ^I  want  to  know  what  he 
said  to  you." 

"0,  I  am  sure  I  don't  know.  I  have  forgotten. 
Marie  can  tell  you  everything  he  said.  I  will  go 
and  send  her  to  you." 

"  No,  my  love,  stay  where  you  are.  I  want  to 
talk  to  you,  not  to  Marie.  Now,  let  me  know 
everything  the  Count  said." 

"  Law,  mamma,  how  is  that  possible  ?  I  declare 
I  don't  recollect  a  single  thing.  Let  me  see,  yes, 
he  said  Pa  was  a  model  John  Bull,  and  that  he 
should  like  to  show  him  Paris;  and  that  you  were 
a  very  charming  and  agreeable  lady.  There,  may 
I  go  now,  mamma  ?" 

**No,  no.     Sit  still,  and  tell  me  further." 

"Then  I'm  sure  I  can't  recollect  anythmg 
more  if  I  sit  here  for  an  hour.  I  wish  the  jabber- 
ing old  beau  had  never  come  here,  that  I  do !" 

"  Clara,  Clara !  I'm  really  shocked  at  your  vul- 
garity. Dear  me,  dear  me  !  I'm  afraid,  child, 
you  are  quite  a  fool.  There !  don't  let  me  have 
hany  pouting.  Go,  since  you  are  determined  to 
be  disagreeable !" 

"  I  dare  say  I  am  a  fool,  mamma,  but  I  don't 
want  to  be  disagreeable  ;  and  I  am  sure  if  I  hod 
known  tliat  you  wanted  to  know  what  the  Count 
said  to  me,  I  would  have  tried  to  recollect  every 
word."  And  Clara  glided  out  of  the  room,  and 
was  soon  deep  in  the  denouement  of  an  exciting 
romance. 
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M.  Darteau,  it  was  plain,  had  not  broken 
ground,  notwithstanding  the  opportunities  aiforded 
him,  upon  the  subject  of  Betsy's  thoughts.  Fa- 
tigued with  the  morning's  work,  and  secretly 
vexed  at  Clarry's  stupidity,  she  threw  herself  for 
rest  on  the  sofa,  and  revolved  the  probability  of 
any  future  result  from  the  Count's  marked  admi- 
ration of  her  daughter.  She  had  risen  early  after 
sitting  up  late  the  night  befoi*e ;  and  was  in  the 
act  of  dropping  off  to  sleep,  when  the  apparition 
of  O'SweU,  who,  having  mounted  the  stairs  in 
pumps  with  the  stealthy  step  of  a  cat,  burst  into 
the  room  without  the  slightest  note  of  announce- 
ment, aroused  her  to  the  perception  of  some  un- 
pleasant tidings,  of  which  she  saw  by  his  counte- 
nance that  he  was  the  bearer. 

"  Good  heavens !  cousin,"  she  cried,  "  what  his 
the  matter.?" 

"  Bedod !  my  dear  madam,"  said  0' Swell,  "  'tis 
the  devil  and  all,  and  no  mistake.  Listhen  to  me, 
my  dear  craythur,  there's  not  a  moment  to  be  lost. 
That  murtherin'  ould  villin,  Williams,  the  excise 
inspecther,  will  be  down  upon  you  width  a  war- 
rant and  a  gang  of  blackguards  before  you  are  an 
hour  older.  Faith,  if  I  hadn't  happened  to  have 
the  posse  comitatus  in  pay  on  me  own  account, 
I  wouldn't  have  heard  the  news.  Oons!  but  you've 
got  some  d — d  thraytors  among  ye,  and  they've 
given  information  about  your  saycret  repositho- 
ries,  and  they'll  be  here  and  saize  your  very  vitals. 
Death  alive !  my  dear  madam !  what  will  we  do :" 

Betsy's  eyes  glared  like  the  orbs  of  a  bird  of 
prey,  as  she  compressed  her  plump  lips,  and 
started  up  equal  to  the  emergency. 

"  Cousin,"  she  said,  "  I  rely  upon  you.  Do 
not  leave  the  house !  Get  Bagshawe  out  of  the 
way.  Go  you  to  the  counting-house  and  receive 
the  officers  when  they  come.  Stop  !  here  is  wine 
and  spirits  to  amuse  them.  Send  Dednail,  Smith, 
and  the  happrentices  to  me  instantly.  "When  the 
Rcoimdrels  come,  have  them  hinto  the  counting- 
house  and  set  them  to  drink.  Eing  for  the  ser- 
vant, and  send  for  me.  I  am  dressing,  you  know. 
I  shall  appear  aU  in  good  time,  and  when  I  (2o 
appear,  we  shall  be  ready  for  them.  But  first  get 
Bagshawe  out  of  the  way — if  he  shows  himself  he 
wiU  spoil  hall." 

O' Swell  obeyed  these  orders  with  the  precision 
of  a  martinet.  He  persuaded  Bagshawe  that  his 
face  showed  alarming  symptoms,  and  sent  him  off 
on  the  instant  to  charge  his  electric  battery  for  a 
few  remedial  shocks ;  then,  with  the  prompt  as- 
sistance of  half-a-dozen  hands,  the  contraband 
goods  were  removed  from  the  cisterns  and  common 
repositories  in  the  bed-rooms,  and  transferred  to 
receptacles  known  only  to  the  few  whose  secresy 
could  be  relied  upon.  A  few  of  the  bulkier  pack- 
ages walked  out  at  the  back-door  on  the  shoulders 
of  John.  Hobbs,  and  were  safely  conveyed  to  the 
lodging-house.  Betsy  had  done  all;  and  was 
actually  dressing  when  the  excisemen  made  their 
appearance.  O'SweU,  manifesting  the  utmost  sur- 
prise, received  them  in  the  counting-house ;  and 
apologising  for  the  absence  of  his  friend  and 
cousin,  Mr.  Bagshawe,  inquired  in  what  way  he 
could  be  of  service  to  them. 


The  officer,  a  rotund,  waddling  figure,  with  a 
prodigious  head  and  paunch  of  ominous  circularity, 
which  gave  him  the  appearance  of  an  immense 
spider  on  its  hind  legs,  truckled  into  the  room,  and 
beckoning  his  three  followers,  stout  and  stalwart 
feUows,  after  him,  shut  the  door. 

"  My  business  is  with  Mr.  Bagshawe,"  he  said, 
"but  if  so  be,  as  you  say,  sir,  that  gentleman  is 
indisposed,  why,  then,  I  must  see  the  lady." 

**Och,  to  be  sure,  that's  quite  natural.  It's 
always  plisant  to  do  business  with  the  ladies.  Will 
I  sind  for  her  here  to  obleege  you  ?" 

"  Wo  shall  take  it  as  a  favour,  sir." 

0' Swell  pulled  the  housekeeper's  bell,  and,  on 
the  appearance  of  the  servant,  bade  her  inform 
her  mistress  that  a  gentleman  desired  to  speak 
with  her  on  business.  "  Shall  I  say  of  impor- 
thance — (the  fat  little  man  nodded) — on  business 
of  importhance." 

The  girl  returned  in  a  minute  with  the  answer, 
that  her  mistress  was  dressing,  and  would  wait 
upon  them  as  soon  as  possible. 

**  Bedad,  we  mustn't  hurry  a  lady  at  her  toilet," 
said  0' Swell.  "  Sit  down,  gentlemen.  Perhaps 
I  can  do  as  well  as  the  lady ;  allow  me  to  ask 
what  is  your  business  r" 

"Why,  then,  our  business  can't  remain  a  secret 
long,  and  I  may  as  well  tell  it  you  as  not,  for  the 
matter  of  that."  And  the  man  lowered  his  voice 
to  a  whisper.  "You  see,  sir,  we've  got  informa- 
tion, pretty  certain  information  I  take  it,  that 
Mr.  Bagshawe  is  a  carryin'  on  of  a  contraband 
trade  in  this  house ;  and  we've  got  a  search-war- 
rant and  are  come  to  search  the  premises,  and 
search  we  will,  let  who  shall  say  nay.  In  course 
we  shall  do  it  quiet  and  peaceable ;  and  if  we 
don't  find  no  contraband  here,  why  there's  no 
harm  done ;  but  if  we  do,  as  I  reckon  we  shall, 
why,  then,  it's  another  thing,  and  a  serous  busi- 
ness." 

Before  the  speaker  had  half  finished  his  ha* 
rangue,  0' Swell,  as  if  under  the  influence  of  some 
irresistible  joke,  burst  int^o  a  roar  of  laughter,  and 
cackled  and  exploded  till  the  tears  actually  stood 
in  his  eyes.  Then,  as  if  suddenly  recollecting 
himself,  he  stopped  short  to  apologise  for  his  rude 
mirth. 

"  Pardon  me,  my  dear  sir,"  he  said  "  but  by 
St.  Pathrick,  the  thing  is  so  comical,  I  can't  stand 
it.  Bagshawe,  my  friend  Bagshawe,  a  contra- 
bandist. Ho !  ho  !  ho !"  and  he  roared  again. 
"  But  you  must  not  be  angry  with  me.  Some 
d — d  wag  has  imposed  upon  you,  and  the  thing  is 
so  nately  imagined,  that  but  for  his  impudence  in 
desaving  you,  I  could  forgive  him.  But,  my  dear 
friend,  we  are  all  loyal  subjects  here,  and  not 
robbers  of  the  revenue.  Be  the  saints,  since  you 
come  in  the  king's  name,  though,  excuse  me  for 
saying  it,  on  a  fool's  errand,  I  feel  bound  to  honour 
you  as  his  Majesty's  representative,  and  may  the 
divil  fetch  me  if  one  of  you  stirs  out  of  this  room 
without  thrinking  his  Majesty's  health." 

So  saying,  0' Swell  produced  wine  and  spiidta 
from  a  cupboard,  and  placing  glasses  before  hia 
awkward  guests,  filled  them  bumpers  of  the 
liquor    they  preferred.    He    made    himself  so 
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ni^reeable,  chatted  so  comically,  replonished  their 
glasses  so  promptly  and  liberally,  proposed  such 
loyal  toasts,  and  interlarded  them  with  such  warm, 
gallant,  and  tickling  allusions,  that  the  myrmi- 
dons of  the  law  were  delighted  with  his  humour 
and  urbanity,  and  became  in  their  turn  quite 
loquacious  and  confidential.  He  seemed  to  desire 
so  earnestly  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  the 
practical  wit  who  had  concocted  ajoko  so  much 
after  his  own  heart,  that  it  is  probable,  had  not  the 
improvised  symposium  been  brought  to  a  sudden 
teniiination  by  the  abrupt  entrance  of  Mrs.  Bag- 
shawe  in  the  full  blaze  of  her  voluminous  charms 
and  grandest  attire,  he  would  in  the  end  have 
wormed  the  secret  out  of  the  exciseman,  and  got 
possession  of  the  name  of  the  informer. 

Eetsy  glanced  round  her  with  a  bland,  yet 
hauglity  and  queenlike  air,  and  with  a  slight 
movement  of  courtesy  to  the  little  tun-bellied 
official,  requested  to  know  his  business. 

0' Swell  put  his  handkerchief  to  his  mouth,  as 
if  to  prevent  an  irrepressible  burst  of  laughter — 
as  the  man  addressed  stuttered,  stammered, 
blushed,  and,  tossing  off  his  glass  to  give  himself 
courage,  at  length  managed  to  explain  in  such 
overpowering  presence  the  purport  of  his  visit. 

As  soon  as  Betsy  could  bo  supposed  to  under- 
stand the  drift  of  his  discourse,  slie  gave  ex- 
pression to  a  sentiment  of  unutterable  contempt, 
which  there  is  no  doubt  she  really  felt — by  a 
scornful  toss  of  the  head,  and  turning  away  from 
the  sight  of  the  warrant,  which  the  man  produced, 
addressed  herself  to  0* Swell. 

**  Cousin,'*  said  she,  with  the  air  and  accent 
of  a  tragedy  empress,  "you  will  do  me  the  favour 
to  accompany  these  persons,  as  Mr.  Bagshawe  is 
hindisposed,  wherever  tliey  may  choose  to  go. 
T  suppose  I  may  be  spared  this  hinsult  myself. 
As  diey  have  a  warrant  from  the  magistrate,  you 
will  see  that  they  do  their  duty — and  no  more :" 
and  the  lady,  as  though  scorning  to  breathe  under 
a  degrading  suspicion,  passed  on  into  the  shop, 
where,  all  smiles  and  suavity,  she  was  seen  a 
moment  after  in  converse  with  a  fashionable 
customer. 

0* Swell,  with  the  humour  of  one  enjoying  an 
excellent  joke,  led  the  way  through  the  various 
apartments  of  the  house.  **  Up-  stairs  and  down- 
stairs, and  in  my  lady's  chamber,"  they  went — 
they  oj)ened  cupboards  and  trunks,  boxes  and 
window-seats,  dived  into  water-cisterns,  and 
investigated  chests  of  drawers  and  commodes — 
they  had  fifty  receptacles  unlocked,  lugged  the 
beds  from  the  four-posters,  and  the  slabs  from 
the  sofas,  peeped  into  the  grand  piano,  and 
moved  every  volume  from  the  shelves  of  the 
library — but  they  found  nothing.  The  little 
swag- bellied  official,  half  muzzy  with  the  wine 
he  had  drunk,  weary  with  the  clambering  up 
and  down,  and  angry  at  the  routing,  hauling,  and 
lifting  of  the  fruitless  process  he  was  engaged 
in,  and  more  than  half  convinced  that  he  was 
the  subject  of  a  senseless  hoax,  arrived  at  length 
at  the  door  of  the  garret,  to  which  Bagshawe 
had  betaken  himself  to  enjoy,  undisturbed,  a 
solitary  course  of  electrici  ty .    He  had  just  charged 


'  half-a-dozen  jars,  and  was  endeavouring  to  coax 

I  Tiger,  who  did  not  at  all  relish  these  experiments, 

!  to  the  spot  where  their  discharge  would  reach 

him,  when  he  was  startled  by  a  rough  hand  upon 

the  handle  of  the  door. 

"  Who's   there  ?"   ho  shouted  angrily,    "  get 

I  down,  you  can't  come  in  here,  bo  off  with  you !" 

'  at  the  same  moment  Tiger  uttered  a  low  growl. 

!      '*  Ho,  ho !"  said  the  revenue  officer,   "  there's 

something  in  it  after  all — and  here,  if  anywhere, 

wo  shall  come  upon  the  swag — Open  the  door 

within  there,  in  the  king's  name !" 

This  order,  uttered  in  an  authoritative  voice, 
threw  Bagshawe  into  a  cold  sweat,  and  he  sunk 
horrified  into  a  ohair ;  but  when  O'Swell  called 
to  him  to  open  the  door,  a  gentleman  wished  to 
speak  with  him,  he  revived  a  little,  and  obeyed 
mechanically.  The  officer  pushed  in  eagerly, 
and  Tiger,  with  as  little  ceremony,  flew  at  him, 
seized  him  by  the  collar,  and  pulled  him  to  the 
ground.  Bagshawe,  noticing  that  he  fell  across 
the  flexible  chain,  completed  in  an  instant  the 
electric  circle,  and  dog  and  man  received  at  once 
a  shock  which  sent  Tiger  howling  to  the  comer 
of  the  room,  and  left  the  exciseman  sprawling  on 
his  back  like  one  slain  in  battle. 

"  My  God  ! "  roared  Bagshawe,  pretending 
innocence,  "TVliat  madman  is  this — and  what 
the  devil  does  he  do  here  ?  Get  up  you  villain !" 
giving  him  a  kick  in  the  ribs,  which  extorted  a 
doleful  groan,  "  Here  !  fetch  me  a  constable  !" 

O'Swell  interfered,  and  in  as  few  words  as 
possible,  exi)lained  the  circumstances  of  the  in- 
trusion— assuring  Bagshawe,  in  a  whisper,  that 
the  search  was  at  an  end,  and  all  was  right.  He 
then  gave  the  men  directions  to  carry  their 
principal,  who  he  insinuated  had  fallen  into  a  fit, 
down  into  the  back  drawing-room.  Here  he  had 
him  laid  upon  a  sofa,  sprinkled  externally  with 
"cold  without,"  and  regaled  internally  with  "hot 
with,"  and  succeeded  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours  in  restoring  him  to  good  health  and  good 
humour.  When  he  W£is  sufficiently  recovered  to 
walk,  the  officer,  who  had  already  dismissed  his 
followers,  would  have  taken  his  departure,  but 
O'Swell  insisted  that  he  should  satisfy  himself  with 
regard  to  the  contents  of  the  room  where  he  had 
unfortunately  been  taken  poorly,  and  led  him 
back  to  the  garret,  to  examine  it,  in  order  that 
he  might  not  in  future  be  troubled  with  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  having  neglected  his  duty. 
As  there  was  nothing  there  beyond  a  huge  elec- 
trical machine,  a  galvanic  battery,  and  their 
customary  accompaniments — ^nothing,  of  course, 
was  found;  and  the  intruder,  with  many  lame 
apologies,  departed,  satisfied  that  his  informant 
had  made  a  tool  of  him — ^but  not  at  all  satisfied 
with  the  fearful  suspicion  which  haunted  him, 
that  he  had  been  smitten  with  a  paralytic  stroke, 
while  struggling  with  Bagshawe's  big  dog. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

Not  many  days  after  this  rather  ominous  visit, 
which  occasioned  Bagshawe  some  sleepless  nights, 
put  an  end  for  a  time  to  his  morning  walks,  as 
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he  couldn't  rise  early  after  lying  awake  till  dawn, 
and  made  him  doubt  more  than  once  whether, 
after  all,  nerves  were  nonsense,  and  Trotter  really 
a  humbug — the  good  man's  domestic  circle  was 
enlivened  by  the  addition  of  two  new  members 
to  his  family.  These  were  a  couple  of  young 
gentlemen  verging  on  their  majority,  of  con- 
nexions coming  under  the  denomination  of  "high- 
ly respectable, "  whom  he  had  consented  to 
receive  for  a  consideration  unusually  liberal,  and 
to  allow  them  the  benefit  of  such  experience  as 
they  might  derive  in  his  establishment,  during 
a  residence  of  a  couple  of  years,  previous  to  em- 
barking in  business  on  their  own  account. 

The  elder  of  these  youths  was  Mr.  Augustus 
Bcudd,  only  son  of  Jonathan  Johnson  Scudd,  of 
8wigton  Toney — a  man  originally  of  good  family, 
and  heir  to  a  considerable  estate,  but  who,  being 
from  his  earliest  youth  saturated  with  the  fox- 
liunting  mania,  had  led  the  life  of  a  fox-hunter 
for  forty  years ;  during  which  he  had  been,  first, 
the  owner  of  a  country  mansion,  peopled  with  a 
bevy  of  retainers,  and  standing  in  the  centre  of 
a  lordly  park — secondly,  a  country  sqidre,  with 
a  few  farm  tenants,  whose  rents  barely  sufficed 
to  enable  him  to  keep  a  pack  of  hounds — thirdly, 
a  sporting  farmer,  tilling  his  own  land,  and 
shooting  in  his  own  preserves — and  fourthly,  the 
tenant  of  a  man  who  was  once  his  own  steward, 
the  struggling  cultivator  of  a  glebe  of  a  couple 
of  hundred  acres — ^but  an  inveterate  fox-hunter 
through  all,  who  could  leap  a  double  fence,  drink 
his  five  bottles  of  wine,  and  sleep  after  it  upon 
the  kitchen  floor,  surrounded  by  a  dozen  or  so 
of  equally  drunken  brutes  and  boobies,  who  had 
been  equally  wise  and  prudent  in  their  generation. 
Augustus  Scudd,  thus  hopefiilly  descended,  had 
been  destined  by  his  sire  to  the  profession  of  a 
linen-draper,  for  the  sole  and  simple  reason  that 
the  young  fellow,  as  soon  as  he  left  school,  was 
for  ever  riding  off  on  the  back  of  his  father's 
favourite  mare,  and  that  any  attempt  to  make  a 
farmer  of  him  would  infallibly  lead  to  his  follow- 
ing in  the  steps  of  his  sire — which,  as  that  elder 
sagely  observed,  would  be  but  a  Tom-fool  business, 
now  there  was  nothing  to  speak  of  left  to  spend. 
Bo  he  had  been  apprenticed  to  a  linen-draper  in 
the  little  town,  and  learned  as  much  of  the 
business  as  enabled  him  to  measure  off  a  dress, 
or  roll  up  a  piece  of  silk — and  had  been  des- 
patched to  Bath  with  a  premium,  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  an  initiation  into  the  mode  of  doing 
business  in  that  polite  city  would  qualify  him  for 
starting  prosperously  on  the  road  to  fortune. 
The  young  Scudd  had  a  gentlemanly  figure,  and 
devil-may-care  face,  a  mind  utterly  uncultivated, 
and  as  utterly  unconscious  of  the  importance  of 
cultivation,  and  a  disposition  easy,  obliging,  and 
unselfish,  but  thoughtless,  improvident,  and  un- 
sympathising. 

The  younger  of  the  two  strangers  was  a  cockney 
bom  and  bred — who  called  Bath  '*  Bawth' ' — asked 
for  a  "  knoife  and  foke,"  and  a  "  sloice  of  weal," 
at  dinner — ^preferred  "cawfee"  for  breakfast,  and 
flavoured  it  with  "  cweam."  Like  all  metro- 
politans, howeyer,  T^ho  are  educated  with  a  view 


to  business,  young  Chipchase  had  the  full  use 
of  such  slender  faculties  as  he  possessed,  and 
nourished  a  commercial  ambition,  which  bade 
fair  to  make  him  a  man  of  substance  one  of 
these  days.  He  was  a  little  fellow,  with  a 
school-boy  face,  upon  which,  notwithstanding 
that  it  had  been  sedulously  cultivated  for  a 
twelvemonth  past  with  the  razor,  not  the  re- 
motest indication  of  pilosity  had  yet  made  its 
appearance.  Though  confidant  and  almost  defiant 
in  the  pursuit  of  his  vocation  behind  the  counter, 
where  he  exhaled  small-talk  as  mechanically  and 
almost  as  continuously  as  a  cutler's  boy  turns  a 
grindstone,  and  where,  by  the  practice  of  such 
stereotyped  formula,  he  made  capital  sales — he 
was  silent  and  bashful  in  the  family  circle,  seldom 
opening  his  lips,  save  in  reply  to  a  question.  His 
practical  talent  recommended  him  to  the  Bag- 
shawes,  and  they  strove  to  set  him  at  his  ease, 
though  for  a  long  time  with  no  very  perceptible 
result. 

The  introduction  of  these  two  young  gentlemen 
to  the  circle  of  their  domestic  privacy,  though 
advantageous  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  was  not  pre- 
cisely the  thing  that  Betsy  would  have  desired, 
— their  constant  intercourse  with  her  daughters, 
for  whom  she  could  not  help  indulging  rather 
romantic  notions,  being,  as  she  imagined,  not 
unlikely  to  present  an  obstacle  to  any  scheme  that 
might  offer  for  their  prosperous  settlement.  This 
in  fact,  was  the  reason,  and  not  that  profound 
sense  of  his  merits  which  she  was  pleased  to 
express,  which  induced  her  to  inform  Ilted,  on 
paying  him  his  quarter's  salary  within  a  month 
after  the  installation  of  the  new-comers,  that  he 
also  would  be  expected  to  join  the  family  circle. 
He  made  his  appearance  as  a  matter  of  course  the 
same  day  at  the  dinner-table,  and  Betsy  was 
pleased  to  note  that  Marie  was  less  liberal  in  her 
"condescension  towards  the  confident  Augustus; 
and,  having  so  arranged  that  Ilted' s  figure  shielded 
Clarry  from  the  view  of  Chipchase,  congratulated 
herself  upon  being  delivered  from  the  lengthened 
stare  of  awful  adoration  which  that  unsophisticatedL 
genius  bestowed  upon  the  celestial  vision  of  her 
charms  the  moment  the  calls  of  his  slender 
appetite  were  appeased. 

This  sudden  change  in  his  position  afforded 
Ilted  unmingled  satisfaction.  There  was  some- 
thing new  and  fascinating  in  the  society  of  the 
young  ladies?,  and  he  was  especially  charmed  with 
the  freedom  and  volubility  of  Marie,  whom  he 
drew  into  conversation  on  various  topics,  and 
whoso  constant  good  temper  and  good  sense  won 
his  respect.  One  day  he  reproved  a  sarcastic 
observation,  addressed  by  her  to  Clara  in  Prench, 
of  which  young  Chipchase  was  the  subject,  by 
replying  to  her  seriously,  yet  good-naturedly,  in 
the  same  language.  Mario  blushed  to  the  ears, 
and  hung  her  head,  and  Clara,  albeit  a  foe  to  any 
such  disturbance  of  the  features  as  laughing  occa- 
sions, burst  into  a  loud  laugh  at  her  confusion. 

"You  must  not  think  me  ill-natured,"  said 
Marie,  after  a  moment's  pause,  and  still  speaking 
French — "I  say  anything  which  comes  upper- 
most, and  many  things  which  I  say  in  Trench  I 
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really  do  not  say  in  my  own  clmnacter — can  you 
not  understand  that  ?" 

" Perfectly,"  said  Ilted,  "but  will  you  pardon 
my  suggesting  respectfully  that  it  is  a  habit  which 
you  would  do  well  to  suppress." 

"  I  think  so  too — and  I  will  try  to  suppress  it," 
she  replied,  *'but  a  bon-mot  is  really  a  tempta- 
tion, you  know." 

"Granted — ^and  a. benefaction  too,  when  it  is 
harmless,  as  it  always  should  be  from  the  lips  of 
a  young  lady." 

"Zounds,  Smith,"  said  Bagshawe,  "is  that 
you  parleyvooing  with  my  daughter  ?  Why 
where  the  devil  did  you  pick  up  the  lingo  ?" 

"I  confess  myself  beholden  to  you  for  it,  sir, 
principally.  Miss  Foster  and  I  have  studied  it 
together  for  some  years  from  the  books  in  your 
library,  and  M.  Labigne  has  helped  us  to  the 
pronunciation." 

"  What,  Nancy  a  Frenchman  too  !  you  don^t 
say  so  ?" 

"  Miss  Foster  has  excellent  talents,"  said  Ilted, 
"  and  has  made  the  most  of  her  opportunities. 
Like  myself,  she  has  enjoyed  the  leisure  of  several 
hours  daily — it  would  have  been  unlike  her  not 
to  have  turned  them  to  account." 

"By  God,  she  is  a  good  girl,"  said  Bagshawe, 
"and  I  am  glad  you  do  her  justice.  You  are 
right,  young  fellow — she'll  make  you  a  capital 
wife;  and  recollect,  you'll  get  five  hundred  on 
the  wedding-day,  and  I'm  to  pay  it  down." 

Marie  looked  at  Ilted,  but  no  blush  reddened 
his  cheek,  as,  without  any  appearance  of  emotion, 
he  quietly  replied  :  "  You  are  mistaken,  my  dear 
sir — I  have  never  considered  the  prospect  of  my 
settlement  in  life  so  near  as  to  justify  me  in 
endeavouring  to  obtain  the  favourable  regards  of 
Miss  Foster,  or  of  any  other  lady.  Nancy  and  I 
have  lived  for  four  years  together  as  brother  and 
sister — she  is  my  dear  mother's  friend  as  well  as 
mine — ^yet  the  subject  you  advert  to  has  never 
been  oven  approached  between  us." 

"Well,  that's  d — d  prudent  of  you,  upon  my 
soul, — and  she  such  a  fine  creature  as  she  has 
grown.  Hang  it,  /  was  no  such  philosopher  at 
your  age.  I  was  nosing  after  every  pretty 
girl  I  came  near,  till  Betsy  brought  me  up,  for 
all  the  world  like  a  shock  from  my  battery  up- 
stairs."  - 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  Bagshawe  !  what  nonsense 
you  talk," — said  Betsy  impatiently." 

"No  nonsense  at  all,  but  plain  fact.  Look  at 
Clarry  there.  Wasn't  you  just  such  another,  only 
a  trifle  more  rosy  and  buxom-like,  when  you 
came  to  old  Codbuiy's,  where  I  was  foreman. 
Didn't  I  cut  Patty  Harrison,  who  afterwards 
married  Stanker  that  kept  the  Horse  and  Groom, 

at  H ,  and  poisoned  herself  by  drinking  oil  of 

almonds,  through  mistake,  for  a  cordial  ?  Didn't 
I  fight  Cocky  Clinker,  who  thought  of  putting  my 
nose  out  o'  joint  because  his  gi-andmothcr  had  left 
him  a  couple  o'  thousand  ?  and  didn't  I  give  him 
a  devil  of  a  licking?  and  when  once  wasn't 
enough,  didn't  I  do  it  again  ?  And  didn't  I  stick 
to  you  like  grim  death  through  thick  and  thin  till 
the  knot  was  tied,  and  holy  church  had  made 


'us  twain  one  flesh?' — Gad,  I  hope  you  don't 
call  that  nonsense." 

"  Eeally,  my  dear  B ,  these  may  be  your 

recollections,  but  they  har  not  mine ;  and  if  you 
har  determined  to  hindulge  them,  pray  do  so — 
but  be  so  good  as  to  spare  us  hany  further  par- 
ticulars." 

"  Ah,  they're  not  the  genteel  thing,  of  course 
— curse  it,  I've  put  my  foot  in  it  again !  Well, 
don't  be  angry,  my  dear :  the  genteel  thing  won't 
signify  much  to  us  a  hundred  years  hence." 

Betsy  smoothed  her  ruffled  front,  and  proposed 
an  adjournment  to  the  front  room,  and  a  little 
music.  Marie  played  and  sang  with  her  usual 
brilliancy,  Ilted  accompanied  her  with  his  violin, 
and  occasionally  with  his  voice.  Clara  deposited 
herself  gracefully  on  a  settee,  and  little  Chipchase 
retired  into  a  dark  corner  where  he  could  con- 
template his  divinity  uninterrupted. 

This  unfortunate  youth  grew  more  taciturn  and 
melancholy  every  day — a  complete  silence  seemed 
to  have  possessed  him ;  he  would  hardly  respond 
to  a  question,  even  from  his  employers — stood 
mute  as  a  fish  behind  the  counter — ^left  his  dinner 
untouched,  and  at  regular  intervals  ejected  a 
sonorous  sigh  from  the  depths  of  his  thorax,  which 
sounded  like  the  long-drawn  wheeze  of  a  black- 
smith's bellows.  At  times  he  would  start  from 
his  occupation,  put  on  his  hat,  and  rush  out  into 
the  street — there  he  would  march  backwards  and 
forwards  at  a  five-mile-an-hour  pace,  clenching 
his  fists  and  muttering  to  himself,  till  his  evident 
distraction  drew  the  attention  of  the  passers-by — 
when  he  would  start  off  like  an  arrow,  make  by  a 
circuitous  route  for  the  back-door  of  the  house, 
and  take  refuge  in  his  bed-room. 

Bagshawe  thought  the  poor  fellow  was  ill,  and 
one  day  compassionately  offered  to  galvanize  him, 
and  when  poor  Chipchase  declined  that,  with  a 
sigh  of  awful  profundity,  proposed  sending  for 
Dr.  Silverstone:  that  proposition  being  likewise 
rejected,  Bagshawe  insisted  upon  prescribing  a 
stiff  tumbler  of  brandy-and- water  and  going  to  bed. 
Now  love  has  been  cured  by  brandy-and- water 
before  to-day ;  but  the  medicine  did  not  succeed  in 
the  case  of  Chipchase.  Probably  it  followed  from 
the  fact  that  tSie  poor  fellow  had  eaten  next  to 
nothing  for  the  last  week,  that  the  stiff  grog 
which  he  was  compelled  to  swallow  threw  him 
into  a  condition  of  terrible  excitement.  .  He  had 
scarcely  drank  it  off  when  he  started  from  his  seat, 
and  strutting  with  the  air  of  a  conqueror  about 
the  room,  demanded  in  a  stem  voice  that  the  light 
of  his  eyes,  the  lode-star  of  his  destiny,  should 
be  led  into  his  presence.  It  happened  that  Clara 
opened  the  door  the  next  instant ;  he  seized  her 
by  the  hand,  and  led  her  wondering  to  a  seat ; 
then,  plumping  down  on  both  knees,  he  began  an 
oration,  addressed  partly  to  her,  and  partly  to  her 
father,  who  stood  by  gaping  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete bewilderment,  upon  the  subject  of  his  in- 
extinguishable passion.  Clarry  involuntarily 
motioned  him  to  keep  at  a  distance,  and  not  being 
able  to  retreat,  pushed  at  him  as  he  roared,  blub- 
bered, and  gesticulated  at  her  feet,  with  the 
drawing-boai*d  which  she  happened  to  have  in  her 
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hand.  Bagshawo  imagining  that  the  yonth  was 
mad,  and  afraid  of  being  bitten,  at  first  kept 
aloof,  but  when  he  saw  the  despairing  suitor 
tugging  at  the  drawing-board,  and  in  the  act  of 
pidling  his  daughter  to  the  ground,  he  interfered, 
and  seizing  him  by  the  back  of  the  neck,  threw 
him  into  ttie  middle  of  the  floor.  But  the  lover 
rose  like  a  cat,  and  sprang  at  his  throat,  emitting 
at  the  same  moment  a  cry  for  "wengeance." 
Bagshawe,  who  was  equally  fearful  of  doing  as 
of  suffering  violence,  grasped  both  his  antagonist's 
"wrists  in  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  seized  him 
by  the  hair,  to  prevent  his  biting.  Meanwhile, 
the  noise  of  the  scuffle  and  the  slmeks  of  Clarry 
had  alarmed  the  household,  and  Mrs.  Bagehawc, 
with  a  dozen;  at  least,  at  her  heels,  came  upon 
the  scene  of  action.  Betsy,  who  had  her  own 
notions  of  what  at  least  was  likely  to  have  hap- 
pened, asked  for  no  explanations  in  the  presence 
of  her  dependents,  but  contented  herself  with 
directing  that  the  patient  should  be  seen  to  his 
own  room,  and  to  bed,  and  that  Dr.  Silverstone 
should  be  immediately  sent  for. 

The  doctor,  at  the  first  visit,  could  make  nothing 
of  the  case ;  and  Bagshawe,  it  may  be  with  a 
view  of  testing  Silverstone' s  discrimination,  said 
nothing  of  the  circumstances  above  detailed.  A 
rather  powerful  sedative,  however,  sent  the  youth 
to  sleep ;  and  by  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day 
the  Doctor,  who  did  not  intend  that  he  should 
awake  before,  was  at  his  bedside.  When  he  re- 
ported progress  at  the  tea-table,  he  described  his 
patient's  disorder  as  a  decided  case  of  calf-love, 
and  declared  that  if  the  sufferer  died  under  it, 
there  would  be  a  justifiable  charge  of  man- 
slaughter against  Miss  Clarry,  who  must  be  pre- 
pared to  take  the  consequences.  He  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  add  that  the  lachrymose 
lover  had  made  him  his  confidant,  and  after 
pouring  out  his  miserable  soul  in  the .  complete 
abandonment  of  grief  and  desperation,  had  be- 
sought his  compassionate  intercession  in  favour  of 
his  suit.  "This  is  a  sort  of  thing,  ray  dear  sir," 
he  added,  in  reply  to  a  query  by  Bagshawe, 
'*  which  you  may  call  a  disease  with  perfect  pro- 
priety ;  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  an  affection  to 
which  every  man  is  liable,  though  some  are  more 
predisposed  to  it  than  others.  It  disturbs  the 
diaphragm  dreadfully,  and  sometimes  has  a  serious 
effect  on  the  pulmonary  organs ;  and  has  been 
known  before  now  to  give  rise  to  the  formation- of 
tubercles.  I  believe  that  I  had  a  touch  of  it 
myself  in  my  youth,  though  in  my  case,  thank 
heaven,  the  symptoms  were  not  so  aggravated. 
However,  I  shall  bring  the  patient  round,  but  of 
course,  in  order  to  effect  a  perfect  cure,  there 
must  be  a  change  of  scene,  as  he  must  be  removed 
to  a  distance  from  the  irritating  cause,  or  there 
will  be  danger  of  relapse.  I  recommend  you  to 
send  the  young  man  home  as  soon  as  he  is  in  a 
condition  to  travel,  which  will  be  in  a  day  or  two 
at  farthest." 

Dr.  Silverstone' s  advice  was  taken.  Mr. 
Chipchase  did  not  make  his  appearance  again 
either  in  the  shop  or  at  the  family  table,  but 
departed  on  the  third  day,  on  the  top  of  the 


Company's  coach  to  London,  after  beseeching 
Bagshawe  in  vain  to  allow  him  the  satisfaction  of 
asking  Miss  Clara's  pardon  for  the  unconscious 
violence  of  which  he  had  been  guilty. 

CHAPTEK  XXIIT. 

The  visits  of  Uted  to  the  villa  at  Beacon  Hill,  of 
which  his  mother  was  virtually  the  mistress,  were 
frequent  and  punctual.  Martha  had  arranged 
that  he  should  pass  his  Sundays  with  ^her,  and 
these  were  the  white  days  in  the  widow's  life. 
Nancy,  when  the  weather  did  nfni  forbid,  invaria- 
bly joined  them  in  the  afternoon;  and  the  Sab- 
bath evenings  of  summer  were  devoted  to  walks 
in  the  picturesque  neighbourhood,  now  to  the 
village  church  of  Charlecombe,  to  attend  the  sim- 
ple evening  service — ^now  to  the  cottage  of  some 
poor  pensioner  of  John  Brunt,  whom  disease  or 
calamity  had  qualified  for  his  unostentatious 
benevolence — now  to  the  breezy  heights  of  Lans- 
down  for  air  and  exercise,  and  the  enjoyment  of 
exquisite  natural  scenery. 

On  the  Sunday  after  the  sudden  explosion  and 
departure  of  the  inflammable  Chipchase,  Ilted, 
seated  with  his  mother  in  the  verandah,  was 
gazing  down  upon  the  thin  sparkling  thread  of 
the  river,  as  it  wound  its  way  through  the  smoke 
and  haze  of  the  city  lying  almost  sheer  below 
them.  John  Brunt  was  absent  in  "Wales  on  an 
angHug  expedition ;  and  on  these  occasions  Ilted, 
at  his  request,  was  in  the  habit  of  sleeping  at  the 
villa,  which  it  was  hardly  prudent  to  leave  to  the 
sole  protection  of  three  females.  He  had  given 
Martha  a  comical  account  of  the  amorous  cocknej', 
and  Dr.  Silverstone's  diagnosis  of  his  disease,  and, 
looking  up  from  the  panorama  beneath  him,  was 
about  to  resume  the  subject,  when  she  observed 
him  slightly  to  change  colour,  as  his  eye  rested 
upon  two  figures  advancing  up  the  precipitous 
lane  which  led  to  the  summit  of  the  hill. 

"  Who  is  that  young  lady  with  Nancy  ?"  said 
Martha. 

"That  is  Miss  Bagshawe,  mother;  not  the 
beauty,  you  know,  but  a  very  pretty  and  sensible* 
girl,  as  you  will  find ;  Nancy  is  going  to  introduco 
her  to  you,  though  I  wonder  that  I  knew  notliing 
of  it." 

But  Marie,  who  needed  no  introduction,  in- 
troduced herself — not  wdth  an  air  of  condescen- 
sion, as  Betsy  would  have  had  her  do,  but  with 
one  of  perfect  frankness  and  equality,  which  was 
natural  to  her, — "Papa  is  asleep  and  snoring," 
she  said;  "Mamma  is  asleep,  and  Clarry  is  always 
asleep,  and  Mr.  Scudd  is  asleep,  Tiger  woi  asleep, 
but  I  took  the  liberty  of  awaking  him,  since  he 
is  not  one  of  the  lords  of  the  creation,  you  know, 
and  here  he  is.  Not  being  partial  to  sleepy  com- 
panions, I  have  come  with  Miss  Foster  in  search 
of  somebody  who  is  awake,  and  if  you,  my  dear 
madam,  wiU  receive  three  visitors  instead  of  one, 
I  shall  be  spared  the  ceremony  of  going  to  sleep 
myself." 

She  kissed  Martha  as  she  spoke,  and  running 
into  the  verandah,  threw  herself  upon  a  seat,  and 
began  expressing  her  delight  at  the  beauty  of  the 
prospect.  "Come  here,  Mr.  Ilted,"  she  cried,  "and 
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point  out  to  mc  all  the  capitals  in  this  Hying  map 
of  the  Bath  world.  What  new  buildings  are  those 
on  yonder  hill-side;  and  what  is  that  ridge 
crowned  with  a  clump  of  trees,  which  looks  at 
this  distance  exactly  like  a  stage- waggon  and 
horses  ?  and  where  in  all  that  cauldron  of  smoke 
does  our  house  stand  ? " 

Ilted  answered  these  questions  to  the  best  of 
his  ability,  and  they  were  followed   by  twenty 
more,  which  he  was  not  so  well  able  to  solve. 
He  called  Nancy  to  his  assistance,  and  together,  ' 
with  the  aid  of  John  Binint's  telescope,  they  made  ' 
out  an  answer  to  most  of  the  young  lady's  que- 1 
ries.     After  an  early  tea,  Nancy  proposed  a  walk  ] 
to  Charlecombe  church ;  but  Marie,  who  had  been  ' 
to  the  Abbey  in  the  morning,  and  considered  one 
service  a  week  a  sufficient  amount  of  devotion, 
was  for  a  stroll  in  another  direction.     She  con- 
ceded her  point,  however,  upon  II ted' s  reminding 
her  that  Miss  Foster  had  heard  no  service  at  all 
that  day.     So  to  Charlecombe  the  three  set  off, 
leaving  Tiger  at  home  with  Martha,  who,  the 
servants  being  customarily  absent  in  the  evening, 
would  be  left  alone. 


Tiger  curled  himself  up  at  her  feet,  while 
Martha,  wandering  with  Ruth  and  Naomi,  whiled 
away  the  sunset  hours,  till  the  twilight  came 
down  upon  her,  and  the  large  print  of  the  old 
clasped  Bible  swam  before  her  eyes.  Then  she 
rose,  and  stood  at  the  open  window  and 
looked  along  the  path  by  which  the  young  people 
would  return.  There  was  an  unwonted  weight 
upon  her  spirit,  which  she  did  not  like  to  recog- 
nise, and  therefore  did  not  seek  to  investigate  its 
cause;  but  a  waking  vision  assumed  almost  a 
definite  picture  in  her  mind  as  she  stood  gazing  in 
reverie  upon  the  deepening  gloom.  Nancy,  dear 
Nancy,  who  loved  her  so  well,  was  Buth — and 
she  herself  was  Naomi,  but  cut  off  from  her  for 
ever  by  some  impenetrable  barrier,  and  poor  Ruth 
wandered  homeless  and  friendless — ^not  among  the 
sunny,  golden  heads  of  the  waving  com,  but  over 
a  barren  and  boundless  moor,  upon  which  the 
shadows  of  night  and  tempest  brooded  in  awful 
darkness,  and  which  it  seemed  that  the  light  of 
day  would  gladden  never  more  !  What  eotdd  the 
woman  be  dreaming  about  ? 

(To  be  continued.) 
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BY  THE  AUTHOB  OP  THE  ESSAY,  "WA8  THE  HUSBAND  OF  THE  NUBSE  IN  ROMKO  AND  JULIET  A  HEBBY  MAN?" 

ISee  Nieholds  Nickleby.'] 


FaUtaff. — Go,  bear  this  letter  to  my  lord  of  Lancaster ; 
this  to  the  ]*rince;  this  to  the  Earl  of  Westmorland; 
and  this  to  old  Mistress  Ursula,  whom  I  have  wecldy 
sworn  to  marry  since  I  perceived  the  first  white  hair  on 
my  chin. 

Henry  iT.,  Act  I,  Sceju  ST. 

A.D. 1300. 

Fifty-three  years,  gentle  reader,  before  this 
letter  was  \mtten,  Falstaff  first  saw  Mistress 
Ursula.  It  was  one  of  the  fairest  days  that  ever 
shone. 

The  besy  larke,  the  messager  of  day, 
Salewith  in  hire  song  the  morwo  gray. 
And  firey  Phwhus  riseth  up  so  bright, 
That  all  the  orient  laugheth  of  the  sight, 
And  with  his  stremes  drieth  in  the  greves, 
The  silver  dropes  hanging  on  the  leves. 

It  was  Chaucer's  wedding-day,  and  Mistress 
Ursula's  parents,  herself  a  rosy  laughing  child, 
"  Jack  FalstaflP,  then  a  boy,  and  page  to  Thomas 
Mowbrey,  Duke  of  N"orfolk,"  with  all  the  in- 
habitants of  Woodstock  and  its  vicinity,  were 
spectators  of  the  brilliant  procession.  The  Duke 
of  Lancaster  and  his  duchess,  Blanch,  honoured 
their  favourites  by  attending  in  person  at  their 
espousals.  •  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  in  the  flower  of  his 
age,  and  one  of  the  handsomest  persons  about  the 
court,  led  his  bride  up  to  the  altar  of  the  church 
at  Woodstock,  while  all  eyes  were  upon  him  and 
the  fair  PhiHppa  Rouet;  all  but  Jack  Falstaff's. 
He  note4  that  a  tall  awkward  lad,  "  like  a  man 


made  after  dinner  of  a  cheese  paring,"  stood  be- 
fore the  little  Ursula,  who  could  see  notliing,  and 
whose  disappointment  was  visible  in  her  counte- 
nance. Taking  her  in  his  arms,  he  lifted  her 
high  above  the  intervening  obstacles  that  impeded 
her  view,  and  kissed  away  the  tears  which  were 
trembling  on  her  eyelids. 

She  was  soon  engaged  in  asking  questions  about 
every  thing  and  every  body,  and  was  delighted 
with  his  ready  answers. 

"You  know  everything! — everything!'*  she 
cried,  in  joyftil  wonder;  "and  who  is  that?" 
pointing  to  a  merry,  gibing  looking  personage, 
whose  quaint  countenance  and  manner  strangely 
contrasted  with  his  garb,  which  was  that  of  a 
Icflrned  student  of  Oxford. 

"  John  Skogan,"  answered  her  new  acquain- 
tance. "  I  broke  his  head,  bold  as  he  looks  now ; 
and  if  he  would  deny  it,  I  would  make  him  eat 
a  piece  of  my  sword." 

At  this  instant  Skogan,  in  the  midst  of  his 
"pleasant  pcistime,"  happened  to  look  up  and 
catch  the  eye  of  the  handsome  boy,  when  he 
coloured  crimson  and  turned  his  face  away.  Tho 
tall  lad  moved  round  quickly  to  see  what  had 
occasioned  the  discomfiture  of  the  man  "  of  many 
sporting  parts,"  and  became  aware  of  the  presence 
of  Falstaff,  who  was  deep  in  whispered  conversa- 
tion with  Ursula,  telling  her  of  the  skies  that 
"  rained  potatoes,  hailed  comflts,  and  snowed 
eringoes." 
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"By  the  mass!"  exclaimed  the  lad,  "he  re- 
members it !  He  has  not  forgot  the  court  gate ; 
he  has  not,  he  has  not !  'Tis  the  heart,  Master 
Falstaff ;  'tis  here,  'tis  here !  Boy  as  you  are  to 
him,  you  would  have  made  four  such  tall  fellows 
skip  Hke  rats." 

Palstaff  nodded  good-humourodly  in  return  for 
this  speech,  and  continued  to  talk  playfully  to 
TJrsida ;  but  his  Mend  was  not  to  be  silenced  so 
easily.  "  And  the  very  same  day  I  saw  you  break 
Skogan's  head,"  ho  proceeded,  "  did  I  fight  with 
one  Sampson  Stockfish,  a  fruiterer  (you  know 
him,  Master  Falstaff),  behind  Gray's  Inn.  By 
the  mass  !  I,  and  little  John  Doit,  of  Staffordshire, 
and  black  George  Bare,  and  Erancis  Pickbone,  and 
Will  Squib,  a  Cotswold  man — you  had  not  four 
such  swingc-bucklers  in  all  the  inns  of  court." 

"You  are  at  Clement's  Inn,  Master  Shallow  ?" 
asked  the  page,  pretending  to  be  doubtful  of  his 
identity. 

"  At  Clement's  Inn,"  cried  Shallow;  "and  I 
remember  you  at  Mile-end  Green,  when  I  was 
Sir  Dagonet  in  Arthur's  show." 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you  well,  good  Master 
Kobert  Shallow,"  replied  Ftdstaff.  "  I  remember 
you  at  the  tilt-yard,  when  the  Duke,  glancing 
towards  old  John  of  Gaunt,  time-honoured  Lan- 
caster, who  was  standing  before  them  in  all  the 
strength  and  beauty  of  his  brilliant  youth,  burst 
your  head  for  crowding  among  the  Marshall's 
men.  I  told  John  of  Gaunt  he  had  beat  his  own 
name,  for  you  might  hare  been  trussed,  with  all 
your  apparel,  into  an  eel-skin ;  the  case  of  a  treble 
hautboy  would  have  been  a  mansion  for  you,  a 
court." 

Shallow  slunk  back,  and  Ealstaff,  kissing  little 
Ursula,  put  her  down  and  bade  her  farewell,  as 
the  procession  had  all  passed  by,  and  there  was  no 
longer  any  occasion  for  his  services.  Ursula  began 
to  cry  again. 

"  Do  not  go,"  she  sobbed,  "  I  like  you,  I  will 
always  love  you ;  stay  with  me !" 

*'I  must  go,"  answered  Falstaff,  stooping  down 
to  soothe  her,  "  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  sent  me  here 
with  letters;  I  must  deliver  them,  and  then 
return.  You  must  come  to  London,  sweet  one," 
he  continued,  "  and  I  will  take  you  to  the  jousts 
and  tournaments,  the  masques  and  mummers, 
Arthur's  show,  liio  palaces,  the  Tower,  the  King 
and  Queen,  and  show  you  everything." 

He  turned  to  go  away,  but  Ursula  stiU  held  his 
hand. 

"  I  will  always  love  you,  always ;  but  you  will 
forget  me,"  she  said,  sadly. 

"I  shall  always  remember  those  eyes,"  said 
Falstaff,  looking  at  her  fondly.  "What  is  your 
name,  pretty  one  ?" 

"  Ursula ;  but  you  will  forget  that." 

"  I  shall  never  forget  Ursula,"  he  answered, 
and  they  parted. 

A.D.  1377. 

Seventeen  years  brought  their  changes  with 
them,  before  the  page  and  the  chUd  were  once 
more  in  each  other's  presence.     It  was  on  a  day, 


prophesied  of,  it  is  said,  by  a  bard  in  Wales,  in 
the  reign  of  the  first  Edward. 

Fair  laughs  the  morn,  and  soft  the  zephyr  blows, 
While  proudly  riding  o'er  the  azure  realm, 

In  gallant  trim  the  gilded  vessel  goes  ; 
Youth  on  the  prow  and  pleasure  at  the  helm  ; 

Regardless  of  the  sweeping  whirlwind's  spray,  > 

That,  hushed  in  grim  repose,  expects  his  evening  prey. 

The  young  King,  Richard  II.,  then  little  more 
than  eleven  years  of  age,  solemnised  his  corona- 
tion with  greater  magnificence  than  had  ever 
been  seen  in  this  kingdom;  and  Mistress  Ursula 
and  her  father  came  up  from  Woodstock,  among 
the  throngs  that  hastened  to  London,  to  behold 
the  promised  wonders.  She  was  twenty-three, 
a  tall,  graceful,  handsome  woman ;  and  the  page, 
who,  still  attached  to  the  service  of  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  little  foresaw  that  his  patron  would  die 
in  a  foreiga  land,  a  ruined  exile,  was  looking  for- 
ward to  the  honour  of  knighthood,  which  had 
been  promised  him  at  the  ensuing  ceremony,  as 
a  pledge  of  advancement,  which  in  his  case  was 
never  redeemed  by  any  solid  benefit.  He  was  a 
handsome  man  of  one  and  thiity,  rather  stout, 
and  with  a  bald  head;  which,  however,  would 
have  delighted  a  phrenologist  in  its  extraordinary 
development  of  the  organs  of  wit  and  imagination. 
In  high  spirits,  magnificently  clad,  like  all  about 
the  Court,  in  imitation  of  the  "  fashions  of  proud 
Italy,"  he  formed  part  of  the  splendid  pageant  on 
which  Ursula  gazed  with  deHghted  eyes.  The 
King's  mother,  once  done  homage  to  as  the  "  Pair 
Maid  of  Kent,"  now  revered  as  the  widow  of  tho 
Black  Prince,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  of 
the  age,  passed,  like  a  dream,  before  her ;  the  boy 
King,  **  the  beautiful,  the  brave,"  his  noble 
uncles,  the  tall,  stately  youth,  "high  Hereford," 
in  whom  none  foresaw  his  mortal  foe,  the  sump- 
tuous train  of  nobles  and  of  ladies  swept  before 
her  like  a  scene  of  enchantment. 

A  tall  man  in  Lincoln  green  was  standing  near 
Mistress  Ursula  and  her  father,  and  he  often 
interfered,  when  they  were  pressed  upon  by  tho 
crowd,  in  their  behalf.  Addressing  the  Wood- 
stock frankelein  with  some  warmth,  he  contemp- 
tuously commented  on  the  behaviour  of  *'  Lon- 
doners," and  complained  of  being  treated  by  every 
citizen  with  insolence  and  contumely,  after  being 
sent  for  to  London  by  several  nobles  from  Glou- 
cestershire, at  his  great  inconvenience.  Some,  ho 
declared,  scrupled  not  to  desire  him  to  return  to 
his  own  country,  and  pretended  not  to  understand 
his  dialect ;  while  the  citizens,  he  observed  with 
considerable  emphasis,  *'maffled  so  with  their 
mouths,  he  nyst  not  what  they  said." 

In  the  midst  of  his  accusations.  Sir  John 
Falstaff,  who  had  just  received  his  knighthood, 
came  up  to  him,  and  touched  him  on  the  shoulder. 
'*  The  Duke  of  Lancaster  would  have  speech  willi 
you.  Master  Double,"  he  cried,  "  he  has  betted 
much  money  on  your  head,  and  would  bring  you 
to  the  Duke  of  York,  who  needs  some  forehand 
shafts  to  carry  a  fourteen,  and  fourteen  and  a 
half." 

"  I  will  come  to  him.  Sir  John  Falstaff,"  said 
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the  archer ;  and  with  a  nod  to  Mistress  Ursula's 
father,  and  a  low  reverence  to  herself,  which  was 
graciously  acknowledged,  he  shouldered  his  way 
through  the  crowd. 

At  the  name  Sir  John  Falstaff,  Ursula  thought 
of  the  handsome  boy  to  whom  she  had  felt  so 
grateful ;  she  looked  at  him,  and  tried  to  trace  in 
the  features  of  "  the  portly  man  of  a  cheerful 
look,  a  pleasing  eye,  and  a  most  noble  carriage," 
a  likeness  to  the  page,  who  was  "  not  an  eagle's 
talon  round  the  waist." 

"Ursula,'*  cried  her  father,  "look  how  you 
tremble !  we  must  be  going  on  our  way,  child, 
or  we  shall  not  reach  the  Tabard  Inn  at  South- 
wark  before  night." 

Falstaff  remembered  the  name  of  Ursula,  the 
pretty  child  whom  he  had  seen  at  Woodstock,  when 
he  still  loved  green  fields,  and  had  not  long  dis- 
continued spinning  a  top  and  playing  truant.  Ho 
looked  at  her,  and  recognised  the  large,  thought- 
ful eyes  which  he  had  looked  on  as  a  boy  with  so 
much  admiration.  He  offered  to  escort  the  father 
and  daughter  to  the  Tabard,  and  as  the  stout 
franklein  declined  his  assistance,  he  feigned  busi- 
ness at  a  clothier's  shop,  one  Master  Dumbledon, 
who  lived  near  the  inn,  and  whose  remote  descen- 
dants had  reason  to  lament  his  being  <*  thorough 
with  them  in  honest  taking  up." 

On  their  way,  the  young  courtier  gave  vent  to 
his  feelings  of  triumph  and  joyful  anticipation, 
and  boasted  of  his  influence,  which  he  freely 
offered  to  use  for  his  new  friends'  benefit,  if  he 
could  be  of  service  to  them.  They,  however, 
appeared  to  bo  quite  independent,  in  every  sense 
of  the  word.  Ursula  was  an  only  child,  an 
heiress ;  and,  like  lier  father,  happy  in  a  country 
life.  They  parted  at  the  door  of  the  Tabard,  but 
not  till  Sir  John  Falstaff  had  prevailed  upon  her 
to  accept  of  a  little  volume,  containing  Chaucer's 
Dreamc,  which  had  been  presented  to  him  by  the 
author.     They  never  met  again. 

A.D.  1388. 

Eleven  years  had  made  great  changes  both  at 
"Woodstock  and  in  J^ondon.  Chaucer,  persecuted 
and  impoverished,  lived  in  retirement  amid  the 
scenes  of  his  former  prosperity.  The  Duke  of 
Lancaster  was  in  Spain,  asserting  the  claim  of  his 
wife  to  the  thrones  of  Lion  and  Castile.  Mistress 
Ursula  sate,  "  sad  and  solitary,"  in  her  lonely 
home.  Her  father  had  lately  died ;  her  mother 
she  had  lost  many  years  before.  Most  of  her 
friends  had  suffered,  during  the  persecutions,  on 
account  of  "Wycliftc,  or  the  insurrection  of  Wat 
Tyler ;  and  her  heart  had  been  softened  by  painful 
anxieties,  and  much  compassionate  sympathy  and 
son'ow.  She  had  had  many  suitors,  but  was 
affianced  to  none.  Some,  she  thought,  wooed  her 
only  because  "she  had  land  and  beeves;"  of 
othera,  she  heard  no  good  report,  and  many  were 
but  simple  clowns.  Besides,  slie  thought  seriously 
sometimes  of  taking  the  vows,  and  was  now  me- 
ditating a  visit  to  a  neighbouring  Abbess,  to  ask 
];or  opinion  of  her  vocation.  She,  herself,  had 
been  persujvded,  at  nineteen,  that  she  had  a  very 
decided  inclination  for  the  cloister;  it  had  gra- 


dually died  away,  but  was  now  renewed  with 
increased  fervour.  As  she  sat  musing  on  the 
subject,  she  received  a  letter  in  a  hand  unknown 
to  her,  and  found,  to  her  surprise,  that  it  con- 
tained an  offer  of  marriage  from  Sir  John  Falstaff, 
knight.  The  letter  was  written  in  courtly  style 
and  quaint  phraseology ;  it  was  rather  vehement 
than  earnest,  rather  witty  than  wise ;  Ursula  read 
it  over  several  times,  and  finally  resolved  to  defer 
her  visit  to  the  Abbess.  The  next  day,  she  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  knight,  accepting  him  conditionally, 
but  requesting  him  not  to  come  to  "Woodstock  for 
the  space  of  a  whole  year,  at  the  end  of  which 
time,  she  intimated,  she  might,  if  satisfied  as  to 
his  character  and  constancy,  be  induced  to  say, 
with  Longaville's  Maria, 

"I'll  change  myvblack  gown  for  a  faithful  friend.** 

Having  despatched  her  letter,  Mistress  Ursula 
braided  her  hair,  and  sat  down  to  her  tapestry 
work.  She  had  lost  little  of  her  youthful  beauty ; 
and  what  she  had  relinquished  of  bloom  and 
sprightliness,  was  well  atoned  for  by  her  acquired 
dignity  of  manner  and  graceful  self-possession. 

Sir  John  Falstaff  received  her  answer  in  the 
Dolphin  chamber  at  the  Boar's  Head  tavern,  in 
Eastcheap.  He  had  grown  corpulent,  and  become 
addicted  to  sack  and  sugar.  His  remembrance  of 
green  fields  had  faded  from  his  mind ;  never,  but 
once,  to  be  revived  again.  He  had  forgotten  what 
the  inside  of  a  church  was  made  of;  his  debts 
were  overwhelming ;  and  his  prospects  of  fortune 
indefinitely  postponed,  though  his  favour  with  the 
Duke  of  IN^orfolk  still  subsisted.  He  had  begun  to 
suffer  from  the  gout,  and  had  perceived  the  first 
white  hair  on  his  chin.  After  reading  his  letter  at- 
tentively, he  wrote  to  Master  Dumbletou,  to  request 
a  loan  of  £1,^00,  for  a  year,  on  good  landed 
security  in  Oxfordshire,  and  ordered  a  cup  of 
sack.  His  hostess.  Mistress  Quickly,  was  pro- 
mised the  payment  of  her  score,  and  a  new 
farthingale ;  and  was  prevailed  upon  to  buy  and 
make  a  dozen  holland  shirts  for  him,  at  eight 
shillings  an  ell,  and  to  lend  him  four-and-twenty 
pounds. 

A.D.  1008. 

Ten  years  had  rolled  over  the  heads  of  Falstaff 
and  Mistress  Ursula,  and  he  had  never  been  to 
Woodstock.  She  had  heard  ill  reports  of  him, 
and  had  refused  to  see  him  while  such  tales  re- 
mained uncontradicted ;  ho  had  formed  other 
projects,  and  been  on  the  Qve  of  a  prosperous 
career,  according  to  his  own  opinion,  a  thousand 
times,  during  the  interval  that  had  elapsed  since 
his  proposal.  At  length,  the  banishment  of  the 
Duke  of  ]N^orfolk  left  him  with  nothing  but  his 
scanty  pay,  which  hardly  paid  for  sugar  to  his 
sack,  to  depend  upon.  He  now  wrote  importu- 
nately to  Mistress  Ursula,  with  whom  also  tirao 
had  worked  its  changes.  She  was  still  fair  to 
look  upon,  had  still  a  handsome  face,  a  tall  com- 
manding figure.  Her  gracious  smile  and  gentle 
manners  endeared  her  to  all  her  neighboui's.  She 
had  taken  the  Abbess  into  her  counsels,  and, 
with  her  advice  and  assistance,  founded  schools 
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and  alms-housos,  and  talked  to  her  about  bequests 
to  hospitals  and  convents.  Her  good  works  were 
done  secretly  among  the  poor,  but  could  not 
remain  unknown ;  her  piety  T«as  praised  by  all, 
and  her  intellectual  accomplishments  and  tapestry 
work,  were  the  admiration  of  the  town  of  Wood- 
stock.    She  had  long  since  given  up  all  thoughts 


of  Sir  Jolm  Falstaif,  as  a  husband  ;  but  she 
punctually  answered  his  letters,  and  tried  to 
convey  to  him  the  words  of  life,  which  he  pai'ricd 
with  wit  for  so  many  years,  but  which  may  have 
soothed  his  broken  heart  when  he  babbled  of  the 
green  fields  in  which  he  first  saw  Ursula. 
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Pacific  READEtt!  you  have  certainly  fallen  on 
unlucky  times.  You,  gentle,  merciful,  and  quiet, 
who  would  not  trample  on  a  worm,  and  to  whom 
the  agitations  of  even  intellectual  conflict  are  a 
harrowing  affliction;  whose  tender  heartedness 
has  been  fostered  by  almost  half  a  century  of 
repose  abroad,  and  genial  compromised  and  inac- 
tivity at  home ;  you  are  now  thrown  upon  an  age 
when  swords  clash  and  bickering  tongues  dis- 
pute. Tour  comfortable  little  snuggery  used  to 
be  crowded  with  volumes  of  sweet  romance  and 
glorious  poetry — a  number  of  dear  old  love -loving 
Tait  never  ffu:  off;  and  now  you  are  pestered 
with  military  and  naval,  diplomatic"  and  parlia- 
mentary correspondence !  and  the  swelling  poets 
of  our  day,  instead  of  relieving  your  battered  brain 
by  dulcet  strains  of  love,  or  songs  of  epic  heroism, 
or  x:)lots  of  profound  conception,  developed  through 
measures  of  humane  and  holy  sentiment — aspects 
used  to  do — ^plague  you  with  gusts  of  conceited 
asjnrations,  and  "spasms"  of  tortured  genius! 
Those  smooth,  and  classic,  and,  withal,  gramma- 
tical essayists,  who  used  to  make  you  smile  with- 
out foUy  and  weep  withont  wealmess,  alas  !  they 
are  silent;  and  you  hear  instead  the  echoes  of 
booming  artillery,  and  certain  dismal  conglome- 
rations of  human  speech  coming  from  the  Dun- 
dasses,  Yendyses,  and  Biggs  of  "  these  degenerate 
days."  Bored  to  stupefaction  by  the  inconsistent 
records  of  distant  strife,  you  must  needs  be 
bothered  with  explosions  of  parliamentary  and 
university  indignation.  You  have  gazed  towards 
the  scat  of  war  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  till 
your  eyes  are  weary,  and  now,  forsooth,  you  must 
bo  summoned  to  look  towards  the  scat  of  another 
war  on  the  banks  of  the  Isis !  You  have  read 
dispatches  from  the  Black  Sea — written  mth  all 
the  dull  formality  and  heavy  bluntness  so  charac- 
teristic of  English  naval  literature — and  now  you 
must  be  called  upon  to  read  "  Reports  of  Com- 
missioners," "  Parliamentary  Debates,"  "Division 
Lists,"  and  ponderous,  inexplicable  "Reform 
Bills."  For  oui'sclves,  we  would  much  prefer  to 
soothe  your  excited  patriotism  by  some  psalm  of 
thanksgiving  over  a  great  victoiy  in  the  Baltic,  or 
to  gratify  your  amiable  good-nature  by  a  tale  of 
happy  love;  but,  for  the  present,  we  are  "on 
duty ;"  and  our  goose-quill,  instead  of  dropping 
gentle  dew  upon  the  page,  is  stuffed  with  j;un- 
powder,  and,  as  it  runs  along,  it  lays  a  train 
which  needs  only  to  be  touched  by  the  fire  of  your 
voi;.  xxr. — no.  ccxlvu. 


sympathy,  and  it  will  explode,  who  shall  say  with 
what  discomfort  to  the  enemy!  Complaint  is 
bootless.  There  is  no  escape  from  the  "impress- 
ment "  of  events — ^War  I  war !  war !  is  the  cry 
of  our  age.  In  this  case  the  enemy  is  real,  well- 
intrenched,  cunning,  and  desperate.  "Chan- 
cellors," "Professors,"  " Fellows," and  "Heads," 
clothed  in  long  fantastic  robes,  well  armed  with 
blue-books,  in  possession  of  a  magazine  crammed 
with  ammunition,  in  the  shape  of  precedents  ILko 
bomb- shells,  and  prejudices  like  cannon-balls,  are 
arrayed  against  us ;  to  pause  is  to  be  lost ;  haste, 
then,  to  the  breach,  "for  victory  or  death !" 

The  application  of  the  figure,  suggested  by  the 
all-absorbing  topic  of  the  season,  to  the  compara- 
tively quiet  question  of  University  Reform,  can 
only  be  justified  by  a  reference  to  the  agitation, 
fear,  and  energy  of  those  who  occupy  the  posts  of 
profit  and  of  honour  in  the  institution  which  is 
threatened  with  invasion.  For  an  indefinite 
period,  the  people  of  these  islands  have  been  con- 
vinced that  the  Universities,  which  are  national, 
pm*  excellence f  like  the  Augean  stable  of  old,  needed 
some  Hercules  to  cleanse  them.  It  was  popularly 
believed  that  revenues,  vast  and  ever  augmenting, 
were  perverted  to  the  sustenance  of  systems  ut- 
tcriy  opposed,  in  spirit  and  in  principle,  to  those 
for  the  support  of  which  they  were  originally 
bequeathed — that  tlie  internal  administration  of 
the  colleges  was  distinguished  for  its  inefficiency, 
empty  pomp,  and  official  corruptions — that  the 
education  afforded  was  monopolised  by  precisely 
that  class  of  society  for  which  it  was  not  designed, 
and  that,  for  comprehensiveness,  purity,  and 
depth,  it  would  not  bear  comparison  with  that 
acquired  in  certain  pubUc  schools,  and  even  in 
some  private  academies  —  that  the  diplomas 
granted,  instead  of  being  certificates  of  merit, 
were  the  capital  in  trade  of  those  who  bestowed 
them,  and  were  basely  trafficked  in  for  consi- 
derations of  filthy  lucre — that  "  examinations" 
were  merely  nominal — that,  as  seminaries  of 
learning,  they  were  to  the  masses  of  students 
worse  than  useless,  whilst,  as  schools  of  morality, 
they  were  vitiating  and  corrupting  in  the  extreme 
— that  if  a  student  should  gain  literary  distinction 
within  their  classic  walls,  his  perseverance  would 
expose  him  to  tlie  envious  scorn  of  the  idle  and 
the  dissolute  among  his  companions ;  whilst  his 
attainments  would  be  acquired,  not  by  the  aid  of 
the  facilities  offered  to  him,  but  in  spite  of  the 
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temptations  by  which  ho  was  surrounded — in 
short,  that  instead  of  being  seats  of  learning  and 
of  piety,  these  gigantic  institutions  were  thea- 
tres of  dissipation,  fountains  of  immorality,  and 
cells  of  administratiro  iniquity,  l^ow,  it  may 
be  granted  that  there  was  much  in  these  sus- 
l)icion3  that  was  purely  ideal;  that  those  who 
paraded  them  with  most  ostentation  had  the  least 
grounds  for  their  indulgence  ;  and  that  prejudice 
inspired  a  horror  which  had  no  chance  of  being 
modified  by  authentic  information;  yet  that  the 
prejudice  existed,  none  will  deny,  and  that  it  had 
many  serious  facts  for  its  foundation,  subsequent 
revelations  have  abundantly  confirmed.  And  the 
people  cannot  be  blamed  even  for  the  extrava- 
gance of  their  mistrust.  The  only  opportunities 
they  have  had  of  ftrming  an  estimate  of  the  real 
state  and  discipline  of  the  Colleges,  have  been  an 
occasional  battle  between  the  students  and  the 
outside  mob — a  conflict  of  "gownsmen,"  with 
"townsmen."  Yea,  we  forget  they  have  had 
criminal  statistics,  which  have  informed  them 
that  drunkenness  and  prostitution  are  more  pre- 
valent in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  than  in  other 
towns  of  equal  size  ;  and  they  have  received 
through  tlio  medium  of  occasional  biographies  of 
statesiiien,  noblemen,  poets,  &c.,  confessions  that 
have  been  in  full  harmony  with  their  own  appre- 
hensions. Moreover,  all  the  more  favourable 
features  of  TJniversity  life,  have  been  studiously 
concealed  from  them.  The  Universities  have 
boasted  national  dignity,  but  have  owned  no 
responsibilities  to  the  nation.  Spheres  of  im- 
mense internal  influence,  where  patronage  was 
abundant,  and  where,  therefore,  the  temptations  to 
corruption  would  be  innumerable  and  pressing — 
Becrcsy  was  carefully  observed  in  all  their  manage- 
ment, no  government  inspectors  made  annual 
reports  to  Parliament ;  even  "Chancellors,"  and 
"Visitors,"  as  they  were  appointed  to  the  "honour" 
of  these  offices,  by  the  executive  or  the  consti- 
tuency of  the  Universities  themselves,  and  not 
by  the  executive  or  constituency  of  the  State, 
would  have  every  inducement  to  acquiesce  in 
arrangements  that  they  would  perceive  to  be  in- 
glorious and  baneful,  rather  than  to  publicly 
report  them  and  urge  their  abolition.  Let  not 
the  people  be  censured,  then,  for  suspicions  that 
might  have  been  ungenerous,  and  for  a  contempt 
that  might  have  been  extravagant. 

It  is  now  nearly  four  years  since  her  gracious 
Majesty,  in  response  to  the  demand  of  the  nation, 
appointed  commissioners  to  inquire  into  "  The 
State,  Discipline,  Studies,  and  llcvenues,"  of  the 
Universities  and  their  several  Colleges  at  Cam- 
bridge and  at  Oxford.  Those  commissioners  were 
liberal,  influential,  and  yet  not  at  all  disloyal  to 
the  established  characteristics  of  the  institutions 
the  inspection  of  which  they  were  commanded 
to  undertake.  They  included,  among  others,  the 
following  illustrious  names  ;  — The  Bishops  of 
Chester  and  Norwich,  the  Deans  of  Ely  and  Car- 
lisle, Sir  John  Romilly,  Sir  John  Herschel,  and 
Professor  Sedgwick. 

Of  course  this  movement  W'as  received  with 
some  di:?contcnt  by  those  whose  privileges  wore 


most  likely  to  bo  disturbed  by  it.  True,  there  was 
in  both  Universities  a  party,  of  considerable  in- 
fluence, and  of  great  activity,  who  were  favour- 
able to  some  important  modifications  in  the 
constitution  and  discipline  of  the  establishments ; 
but,  corruption  is  always  conservative,  and  those 
who  throve  by  injustice,  and  whose  comfortable 
repose  was  the  result  of  secresy,  and  of  the  pa- 
tronage at  their  disposal,  naturally  submitted  to 
the  intrusion  of  the  commissioners  with  not  a 
little  distrust  and  aversion.  A  company  of 
soldiera  sent  to  reconnoitre  a  stronghold  of  some 
unfriendly  power  could  hardly  have  been  received 
with  more  suspicion,  watched  with  more  anxiety, 
or  answered  with  more  reluctance  and  ill-Anli. 
However,  the  commissioners  had  authority,  and 
tlioy  were  not  to  bo  snubbed.  Provokingly  did 
they  push  their  interrogations  upon  the  unwilling 
witnesses.  They  examined,  cross-examined,  and 
re-examined  them.  The  consequence  was,  that 
a  report,  occupjring  two  immense  blue-books,  was 
made  to  the  Government,  containing  such  a  mass 
of  evidence  of  ill-management,  mis-management, 
and  non-management,  as  might  well  alarm  the 
principalities  and  powers  of  tiiese  august  institu- 
tions, and  disgust  the  honest  and  patriotic  people 
who  had  been  so  long  and  so  wondrously  imposed 
upon. 

Revelations  thus  momentous  could  not  be 
slighted;  and  the  present  session  of  parliament 
was  not  inaugurated  without  a  promise  in  the 
speech  from  the  throne  that  a  measure  should  be 
introduced  for  the  improvement  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  University  and  Colleges  of  Oxford. 
This  was  a  plain  declaration  of  war ;  professors, 
fellows,  and  heads  of  Colleges,  were  thoroughly 
aroused.  Alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  a  reforma- 
tion, they  closeted  themselves  in  their  common- 
rooms;  statutes  dim  and  dusty  were  submitted 
to  new  and  careful  investigation ;  conferences  and 
cliques  assembled  in  anxious  deliberation;  pro- 
fessors of  Hebrew,  poetry,  and  history,  were 
moved  with  a  common  solicitude ;  shoals  of 
pamphlets  appeared  from  the  Oxford  and  the 
London  press,  some  bulky,  learned,  expensive, 
and  authenticated,  others  anonymous  and  tri^l. 
The  best  of  it  is,  however,  that  nearly  all  these 
publications  contain  plans  and  appeals  for  certain 
modifications  of  the  existing  system.  Finding 
that  the  citadel  must  surrender  ultimately  to  the 
beleaguering  host,  the  generals  and  officers  who 
command  it  set  their  wits  to  work,  hoping  to 
discover  some  plausible  conditions  of  compromise, 
or  some  infallible  trick  of  betrayal.  Indeed  the 
restless  and  business-like  Home  Secretary,  ever 
since  the  announcement  of  a  reform  bill  was  origi- 
nally made,  has  been  literally  overwhelmed  Avith 
suggestions,  cautions,  recommendations,  explana- 
tions, and  the  Lord  Palmerston  only  knows  what 
besides!  Now  it  may  be  confessed  that  those 
who  have  had  a  long  experience  in  the  actual 
workings  of  the  present  constitution,  are  most 
likely  to  understand  its  administrative  defects : 
and,  undoubtedly,  many  of  the  details  of  a 
measure  of  reform  might  be  usefully  submitted 
to  the  judgment  and  criticism  of  those  to  whom 
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the  imperfections  of  prevailing  regulations  inust 
have  grown  familiar.  But,  as  we  have  intimated 
above,  those  who  have  been  reaping  the  jMjrsonal 
benefits  of  the  old  rSpme,  are  not  likely  to  be 
(juite  disinterested  in  their  exertions  for  its  im- 
X)rovcment ;  and,  therefore,  in  the  examination  of 
any  counsels  which  they  may  have  proffered,  wo 
have  good  reason  to  complain  if  it  have  been 
forgotten  that  they  have  issued  from  somewhat 
(jucstionablo  sources. 

Certain  it  is,  that  the  Oxford  University  Re- 
form Bill,  which  has  been  repeatedly  discussed  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  which,  most  likely, 
will  have  been  handed  up  to  the  Lords  before  this 
sheet  will  meet  the  eye  of  our  readers,  is  not  such 
a  measure  as  the  report  of  commissioners  would 
justify,  nor  such  as  the  country  had  fair  reasons 
to  expect  from  the  present  Government.  Whe- 
ther its  short-comings  and  its  mistakes  are  to  be 
attributed  to  the  influence  of  University  authori- 
ties over  our  statesmen,  or  to  the  timidity  and 
carelessness  of  our  statesmen  themselves,  it  is  not 
for  us  to  decide.  "We  are  not  unmindful  of  the 
practical  difficulties  which  must  inevitably  attend 
the  reform  of  all  ecclesiastical  and  independent 
lay  corporations,  especially  when  their  impurities 
are  shielded  by  the  prestige  of  antiquity,  and 
when  their  ministers  are  tempted  by  munificent 
revenues,  and  the  sanctity  of  immutable  testa- 
ments, to  a  zealous  and  pious  conservatism.  We 
do  not  forget  that  a  statesman  has  very  frequently 
to  balance  the  utility  and  fulness  of  his  proposi- 
tions against  the  prejudices  of  those  by  whose  co- 
operation he  can  hope  to  carry  them.  In  censur- 
ing the  incompleteness  of  the  present  bill,  there- 
fore, we  must  not  be  accused  of  heedlessness  of 
the  embarrassments  which  naturally  pressed  upon 
the  minister  to  whom  its  preparation  was  en- 
ti'ustod.  It  is  quite  possible  that  such  a  measure 
as  we  should  be  prepared  to  support,  could  not  be 
carried  through  tho  present  House  of  Commons, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  House  of  Lords,  by  any 
Government  however  efficient,  and  however  po- 
pular. Wo  write,  however,  not  as  the  apologists 
of  statesmen,  but  as  the  advocates  of  reform.  If 
"  vested  interests"  are  so  strong  that  her  Ma- 
josty*s  present  advisers  are  afraid  to  defy,  or  are 
unable  to  resist  them,  let  them  sustain  the  re- 
sponsibility of  their  incapacity,  or  the  opprobrium 
of  their  cowardice.  In  the  meantime  it  is  our 
business,  and  the  business  of  all  who  share  our 
aspirations,  in  lofty  disregard  of  thoso  compro- 
mises to  which  statesmen  yield  with  such  prover- 
bial urbanity,  to  urge,  even  with  increased  per- 
sistency, those  views,  the  adoption  of  which  is 
necessary  to  tho  elevation  of  our  great  scats  of 
learning  to  the  dignity  and  usefulness  of  which 
thoy  are  capable,  and  to  the  deliverance  of  our 
country  from  a  reproach  that  has  been  borne 
with  too  little  shame,  and  from  a  bane  that 
has  been  endured  with  too  much  complacency. 
If  our  political  rulers  happen  to  bo  unwilling 
slaves  of  external  influences,  wo  shall  thus  earn 
their  gratitude,  by  doing  our  part  to  release  them 
from  their  unhappy  bondage.  It  is  to  be  feared, 
however,  that  so  far  from  yielding  with  regret  to  - 


restraints  of  precedent,  of  official  prejudices,  and 
of  a  sinister,  organized,  and  aristocratic  antago- 
nism, they  have  been  but  too  glad  to  accept  these 
things  as  an  apology  for  a  listlessncss  and  partiality 
in  accordance  with  their  own  inclinations ;  and 
that  the  resistance  whicli  is  pleaded  in  vindication 
of  their  policy  has  been  successful  only  because  it 
has  not  been  counteracted  by  an  enlightened  and 
resolute  public  opinion. 

We  must  not  be  misunderstood  as  pronoimcing 
absolute  censure  upon  the  measure  which  is  now 
engaging  the  consideration  of  Parliament.  Un- 
doubtedly it  contains  many  very  useful  provisions, 
and,  upon  the  whole,  should  it  ever  come  into  opera- 
tion, it  will  beneficially  affect  the  general  internal 
arrangements  of  the  University.  13ut  its  modifi- 
cations are  disciplinary,  rather  than  constitutional: 
it  aspires  only  to  tinker  certain  defective  plans, 
and  does  not  propose  enlarged  improvements ;  it 
is  a  confused  interference  with  little  details  of 
administration,  rather  than  a  radical  renovation 
of  a  rotten  and  effete  system.  It  may  have  such 
bearings  as  will  provoke  tho  jealousy  and  alann 
of  certain  governing  and  presiding  bodies,  who 
have  long  enjoyed  the  immunities  of  irresponsible 
office  with  large  emoluments  attached  thereto  ; 
but  it  should  excite  a  wider  dissatisfaction  among 
the  people,  whoso  grander  interests  it  leaves  un- 
touched, and  the  accomplisliment  of  whose  rights 
it  is  very  likely  indirectly  to  postpone.  In  short, 
it  is  studiously  formed  with  a  view  of  slightly 
correcting  certain  notorious  evils  in  the  internal 
workings  of  the  institution,  whilst  the  relations 
of  the  University  to  the  State  and  to  the  country 
can  in  no  large  or  notable  degree  be  amended 
by  it. 

There  are  more  comprehensive  aspects  of  this 
question  to  the  consideration  of  which  we  are 
urged  by  every  patriotic  and  humane  impulse,  but 
which  the  present  measure  now  before  the  people 
leaves  altogether  untouched,  or  touched  only  to 
disadvantage.  Tully  convinced  that  it  will  never 
be  accepted  as  a  final  measure,  wo  at  once  enter 
our  protest  against  its  defects  and  omissions,  and 
record  our  sentiments  on  the  general  subject  of 
University  Ecform. 

It  is  not  yet  admitted  by  all  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Universities  is  a  matter  in  which 
the  Government  of  the  country  have  any  right  to 
interfere.  On  this  question  it  is  important  that 
clear  views  should  be  entertained.  What  are  the 
grounds,  then,  on  which  interference  can  be  ob- 
jected to  ?  and  on  what  grounds  can  it  bo 
defended  ? 

It  is  urged  against  the  pretensions  of  Govern- 
ment, that  the  endowments  of  the  several  colleges 
are  sacred  to  the  objects  for  whicli  they  were 
originally  bequeathed — that  the  application  of 
those  endowments  has  been  committed  to  certain 
corporate  trustees,  who  are  responsible  to  the  law 
for  their  right  appropriation,  as  all  trustees  of 
property  are;  and  that  the  purposes  to  which 
they  have  been  consecrated  are  immutable,  and 
that  no  authority,  ci%dl  or  ccr-lcRiaslical,  rc^^jd  or 
national,  has  any  right  to  change  or  modify  them. 
To  this  two  answers  are  at  hand,  and  they  need 
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only  to  be  specified  to  have  their  relevancy  and 
iri'efragability  admitted  by  all  ingenuous  minds. 
lu  the  first  place,  tlie  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
powers  of  the  realm  have  again  and  again  inter- 
fered with  the  constitution  and  administration  of 
the  Universities ;  and  in  the  second  place,  the 
endowments  which  were  so  solemnly  bequeathed 
for  purposes  so  specific  have  been  so  systematically 
and  notoriously  perverted,  that  it  is  time  for  law 
to  see  to  their  consistent  and  useful  appropriation ! 

It  is  quite  amusing  with  what  agility  the  per- 
petrators of  grand  frauds  and  of  monstrous  impo- 
sitions will  don  the  airs  of  pious  conscientiousness 
when  the  powers  that  be  threaten  them  with 
exposure  and  retribution.  The  cry  of  "Stop 
thief"  is  sometimes  heard  in  the  high  places  of 
Church  and  State.  Iniquities,  gross  and  hoary, 
are  committed  with  a  nonchalance  that  amounts  to 
positive  unconsciousness ;  and  when  some  wronged 
or  suspicious  potency  steps  in  to  demand  restitu- 
tion or  explanation,  there  is  an  exclamation  of 
religious  horror  and  a  sanctimonious  appeal  to  the 
authority  of  the  dead.  Mouldy  parchments  are 
quoted  as  though  they  were  veritable  **  scripture ;" 
and  when  it  is  about  to  be  shown  how  the  devil 
sometimes  quotes  Scripture  for  his  purpose,  there 
is  an  outburst  of  offended  piety,  and  a  cry  of 
"  sacrilege "  and  "  spoliation.  *  It  would  be 
discourteous  to  question  the  integrity  of  this  de- 
votion ;  but  at  le'ast,  we  may  plead  an  equal 
reverence  on  our  part,  and  may  request  that  those 
who  make  such  ostentatious  protests  should  pre- 
sent some  practical  evidences  of  their  consistency. 
The  same  stale  trick  is  adopted  by  those  who 
would  conserve  the  abuses  of  the  Church  Estab- 
lishment. Is  any  scheme  of  reform  afloat  ?  (we 
will  not  shock  these  sensitive  Christians  by  sup- 
posinpf  that  a  motion  for  the  separation  of  Church 
and  State  is  possible,  even  in  these  times  of  dissent 
and  infidelity  !)  But,  is  it  proposed  to  reduce  the 
endowments  of  one  parish,  that  another,  which  is 
unendowed,  may  enjoy  the  ministrations  of  the 
gospel  ? — Is  there  any  project  under  discussion  for 
ticking  somethiug  from  the  rector,  whose  income 
is  several  thousands  per  annum,  in  order  that 
another  rector  may  be  kept  from  starvation  ?  Of 
course  the  wealthy  priest  has  conscientious  objec- 
tions to  so  profane  a  proposition !  He  reveres  the 
memory  of  the  departed  !  He  will  stand  by  his 
fusty  parchments  !  Law  is  a  moan,  secular,  de- 
praved, un sanctified  tiling,  and  it  shall  not  touch 
his  beautiful  gold !  No  unconsecrated  hands  shtdl 
soil  the  sacred  testament  by  which  he  vindicates 
liis  fortune  and  his — faith  !  Alas !  and  will  not 
the  servile  hypocrite  remember  tliat  if  the  dead 
could  always  have  their  way,  he  would,  at  this 
moment,  be  burning  as  a  heretic,  or  suifering  for 
tho  practice  of  that  very  sacrilege,  the  hazard  of 
which  has  so  aroused  his  selfish  indignation  ? 

Tho  fiict  is,  the  whole  subject  of  scholastic  and 
ecclesiastical  endowments  is  one  which,  sooner  or 
later,  the  legislature  must  discuss  in  a  liberal  and 
unrestricted  manner.  Wq  have  sufficiently  hinted 
at  forms  of  abuse  which  obtain  in  the  Church  of 
Kugland.  Wo  mi,<;ht  specify  instances  equally 
impressive  among  Diiscnters  and  Papists.     And 


the  charities  and  schools  of  our  country,  it  has 
been  abundantly  shown,  are  almost  universally  in 
a  condition  that  invites  the  immediate  and  vigorous 
interference  of  law.  We  question  whether  any 
person  has  a  right  to  bequeath  property  for 
purposes  which  the  progress  of  intelligence  and 
civilisation  may  reveal  to  be  absolutely  inimical 
to  the  well-being  and  honour  of  the  community. 
At  any  rate,  tho  absurdity  of  doing  so  will  fre- 
quently be  an  ample  apology  for  any  modifications 
which  progress  may  induce,  or  Government  en- 
join. Supposing,  for  instance,  vast  sums  of  money 
should  be  left,  in  our  time,  by  some  old  fools,  for 
the  instruction  of  children  in  the  principles  of 
Mormonism,  is  it,  for  a  moment,  to  be  supposed 
that  in  ages  to  come,  when  tho  traditions  of  this 
extraordinary  sect  are  all  forgotten,  that  a  few 
avaricious  hypocrites,  who  would  sign  any  docu- 
ment to  become  possessed  of  a  good  income,  shall 
enjoy  wealth  which  might  be  appropriated  to 
educational  forms  and  systems  in  harmony  with 
tho  spirit  of  more  enlightened  times  ?  Are  wo 
for  ever  to  disregard  tho  interests  of  tho  living 
from  a  superstitious  reverence  for  the  recorded 
wishes  of  the  dead  ? 

We  know,  moreover,  that  property  increases  in 
value  as  yearti  roll  by.  Imagine,  then,  a  sum  of 
money  left  in  one  century  for  the  education  of  a 
dozen  boys  :  the  next  century  that  same  sum  will 
be  adequate  to  the  education  of  double  the  number. 
Is  the  will  of  the  testator  to  be  obeyed,  and  only 
twelve  boys  taught  ?  If  so,  what  is  to  become  of 
the  surplus  ?  Is  a  lazy  master  to  be  pampered 
by  it  into  more  stolid  indolence  ?  Then,  what 
education  is  to  be  given  ?  It  may  be  the  will 
prescribes  instruction  in  astrology :  is  astrology 
to  bo  taught  ?  And  who  is  to  guarantee  that  tho 
tuition  is  faithfully  bestowed  ?  Are  masters  to  be 
independent  and  irresponsible,  and  boys  helpless 
victims  ?  Trustees  are  as  eormptible  as  the  ab- 
sorbents of  that  which  is  given  over  to  their 
trust.  They  have  their  interests  as  well  as  tho 
more  immediate  recipient  of  the  funds.  We  say, 
therefore,  that  the  only  power  competent  to  regu- 
late these  multiform  and  ever- varying  affairs,  is  a 
responsible  Secretary  of  State,  who  shall  havo 
full  authority  to  inspect,  and,  with  the  concurrence 
of  public  opinion,  to  control,  tho  administration  of 
all  endowments,  whether  medicinal,  philanthropic, 
educational,  or  ecclesiastical ;  and,  when  the  re- 
quirements of  civilisation  may  impose  the  necessity, 
and  the  representatives  of  the  people  shall  sanc- 
tion the  experiment  of  converting  useless  or 
injurious  agencies  to  some  public  advantage,  who 
shall  be  empowered  to  superintend  tho  alteration. 
We  advocate  no  ruthless  and  immoral  transgressiou 
of  the  real  sanctities  of  social  or  national  instinct. 
We  would  be  the  apologists  of  no  legislative 
recklessness  or  impiety.  Hasty  and  sinister  con- 
fiscations we  would  reprehend  with  the  most 
indignant.  But,  we  would  have  some  abiding 
guarantee  that  privileges  which  were  designed  for 
all  should  not  be  monopolised  by  an  unscrupulous 
few,  and  that  resources  which  were  intended  for 
a  blessing  to  the  community  should  not  prove  ^ 
curse. 
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So  that  had  the  Government  no  precedents  in 
its  favour,  and  were  there  nothing  in  the  present 
state  of  the  Universities  absolutely  demanding  its 
attention,  on  abstract  and  general  grounds,  we 
should  be  prepared  to  sanction  its  interference,  and 
should  only  object  to  its  measures  when  they  were 
gratuitously  meddlesome,  ineffective,  or  prejudi- 
cial. It  has  here  a  field  of  action  which  it  may 
legitimately  occupy,  and  neither  the  ghosts  of  the 
departed,  nor  the  superstitions  of  the  living,  have 
any  inherent  claim  to  prevent  its  admission.  If 
it  enter  with  patriotic  purposes,  and  act  with 
wisdom  and  with  justice,  it  fulfils  functions 
which  rightfully  belong  to  it;  and  it  entitles 
itself  to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  country,  how- 
ever much  it  may  humiliate  the  pretensions  and 
irritate  the  pride  of  those  who  would  embarrass 
its  policy  by  the  opposition  of  their  bigotry  and 
the  conspiracies  of  their  avarice  and  ambition. 

But,  as  we  have  said.  Government  has  innu- 
merable precedents  in  its  fiivour,  and  it  has 
pressing  obligations  arising  from  the  abuses  which 
have  long  existed.  The  former  of  these  state- 
ments (we  have  so  little  reverence  for  precedents) 
we  will  not  pause  to  demonstrate.  In  confirma- 
tion of  the  latter  we  "Nvill  specify  only  one 
fact. 

It  is  evident  from  numerous  circumstances  that 
the  Universities  were  originally  intended  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  community. 
It  often  happens  that  intellectual  aspirations 
exist  in  those  walks  of  life  from  which  the 
higher  opportunities  of  culture  ai'o  necessarily 
excluded.  The  rich,  i.e.,  the  aristocracy,  can 
afford  to  provide  private  tutors  for  their  children  ; 
they  may  be  sent  to  the  Continental  seminaries, 
or  to  those  establishments,  so  numerous  and  so 
distinguished  in  our  country,  where  fees  purchase 
attention,  and  where  information  and  refinement 
can  be  bought  for  gold.  But  there  are  many  sons 
of  tradesmen  and  of  artizans  to  whom  God  has- 
given  brains,  intuitions,  and  genius  which,  if  duly 
trained,  would  confer  lustre  on  their  own  names, 
and  incalculable  honour  on  the  land  that  gave 
them  birth.  For  the  especial  advantage  of  such 
as  these  the  munificent  endowments  of  the 
various  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were, 
for  the  most  part,  bequeathed.  This  is  obvious 
from  the  terms  of  the  bequests.  The  fellows  of 
Oriel  College  were  to  bo  not  only  **  casti  et  hu- 
miles,"  but  even  " indigentes,"  who  were  "ad 
studium  habiles,"  or  "  proficere  volentes."  The 
scholars  or  fellows  of  St.  John's,  of  Merton,  and 
of  Balliol — all  richly  endowed,  were  to  be  of  the 
same  class ;  whilst  the  authorities  of  Magdalen 
College  are  commanded  to  elect  to  the  privileges 
of  that  institution  "pauperes  ct  incUgentes.'* 
Nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than  that  the  bene- 
volent founders  of  these  establishments  intended 
to  favour  exclusively  those  who  were  prevented 
by  poverty  from  availing  themselves  of  the  ordi- 
nary methods  of  instruction,  but  who  were  not, 
even  by  poverty,  robbed  of  the  capacity  and  the 
desire  for  literary  eminence. 

Now,   what  is  the  fact,  in  relation  to  this 
original  feature  and  design  of  tbo  Universities  ? 


Is  it  not  notorious  that  the  wealthiest  and  the 
proudest  of  our  land  monopolise  their  privileges  } 
l)o  not  noblemen  avail  themschcs  of  their  social 
influence  to  secure  an  undcgradcd  enjoyment  of 
these  vast  charities  ?  If  application  is  made  by 
any  but  the  rich  and  the  genteel,  is  not  the  appli- 
cation, cither  by  a  subterfuge  or  by  rude  par- 
tiality, neglected }  And  if  a  young  man  of  the 
middling  class  should  obtain  admission  as  a 
''sizer,"  is  he  not  snubbed  by  every  suob  ?  Is  ho 
not  the  tool  and  vassal  of  all  the  lofty  upstarts 
who  should  be  his  companions?  Are  not  the 
ranks  of  students  continually  replenished  from 
Eton,  from  Harrow,  or  from  Rugby,  by  those 
who  have  already  spent  a  fortune  on  their  educa- 
tion, and  who  now  usurp  the  places  of  the  unso- 
phisticated poor?  And  are  not  the  liabits  of 
students  so  extravagant  and  dissipated,  that  the 
middle  and  industrious  classes,  even  if  they  could 
gain  admission,  would  be  too  poor  to  imitate  them, 
whilst  they  would  be  too  honourably  proud  to 
stand  and  suffer  by  the  contrast  ?  And  yet,  when 
complaints  are  urged  against  these  abominable 
abuses,  the  whole  tribe  of  noble  fellows,  who 
condescended  to  seize  the]charities  held  out  to  tho 
humble,  and  to  which  they  had  not  the  slightest 
claim,  rise  up  to  rebuke  tho  profanity  of  the 
protest ! 

Here,  then,  is  a  plain  and  notorious  abuse. 
But  what  has  the  Government  proposed  with 
reference  to  it?  One  might  suppose  that  tho 
spirit  of  reform  would  have  alighted  here,  and 
that  special  provisions  would  have  been  adopted 
for  the  restoration  to  the  Pook  of  their  long  lost 
privileges.  Not  so.  As  far  as  we  are  able  to 
anticipate  the  workings  of  the  measure,  the  cai3o 
will  be  made  worse  rather  that  better.  By  clauso 
28  of  the  bill,  it  is  proposed  to  enact  that  "no 
preference  shall,  after  passing  of  this  act,  be 
accorded  to  any  candidate  by  reason  of  birthplace, 
kinship,  education  at  any  school,  or  indigence^  over 
any  other  person  of  superior  fitness  in  character 
and  attainments."  Now,  it  is  very  plausible  and 
flattering  to  enact  that  pure  literary  merit  shall 
be  the  standard  of  admission  apart  from  all  other 
considerations;  but,  it  is  very  easy  to  see  that 
such  merit,  conventionally  judged,  will  always 
belong  to  the  more  aristocratic  and  wealthy  can- 
didates, for  the  simple  reason  that  systematic  and 
elevated  culture  has  already  been  their  pri\'iloge, . 
whilst  those  whose  lot  has  been  harder,  though 
they  may  have  constitutional  qualities  infinitely 
superior,  have  not  enjoyed  a  corresponding  educa- 
tion. Consequently,  when  the  tests  of  fitness 
shall  be  appHed,  tho  more  refined  and  accom- 
plished candidate  will  necessarily  bear  off  the 
palm. 

Adding  to  the  shamelessness  of  this  transaction, 
it  must  be  said  that  those  very  parties  in  the  Uni- 
versities who  so  zealously  oppose  their  ecclesi- 
astical enfranchisement  on  the  ground  of  the  sanc- 
tity of  testaments  and  traditions,  have  all  along 
been  urging  on  the  Government  this  particular 
change.  They  have  so  accustomed  tliLr.i  solves  to 
a  practical  violation  of  existing  statutes,  they  have 

»i*n-am  at\  fti-milinr  -xxrMh     *<  anftliation"  flJld  **  SflPTl- 


grown  so  familiar  with  "  spoliation"  and  **  sacri- 
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lege''  in  this  department,  that  they  now  solicit  a 
h\qalisation  of  their  infidelity,  under  cover  of  the 
innocent- looking  theory  of  *^  oi)en  competition  !" 
Tlicse  devotees  of  ancient  law — these  pious  slaves 
of  ghostly  superstitions — tlieso  sweet  and  reli- 
gious guardians  of  the  jealous  dead — these  revel- 
lei's  in  drowsy  monuments  and  "  wills"  that,  cen- 
turies ago,  have  mouldered  into  dust — these  dis- 
ciples of  sacred  parchments,  by  a  subterfuge,  a 
pretence  of  Catholicity,  coolly  propose  to  repeal 
that  particulai'  provision  of  the  statutes  they  so 
conscientiously  revere,  which  constitutes  their 
abiding  glory,  and  the  long  neglect  of  wliich  has 
been  the  great  source  of  the  disrepute  and  ineffi- 
ci('ncy  into  which  the  estabKshments  have  fallen  ! 
"When  we  find  that  the  selfishness  of  pride  inspires 
contempt  for  original  and  humane  injunctions, 
may  we  not,  without  injustice,  attribute  pretended 
reverence  for  modem  and  unnatural  ecclesiastical 
restrictions  to  the  selfishness  of  bigotry  ? 

Let  it  bo  clearly  understood,  then,  that  it  is 
attempted  to  extinguish  the  claim  of  poverty  to 
the  enjoyment  of  those  advantages  which  were 
provided  for  the  especial  benefit  of  the  poor. 

I^or  is  this  all.  Wg  have  said  above  that 
Clause  28  enacts  that  "no  preference  shall  be 
accorded  to  any  candidate  by  reason  of  education 
at  any  school."  We  omitted  then  to  state  that 
this  clause  has  certain  "exceptions,"  one  of  which 
authorises  a  preference  for  such  schools  as  contain 
"  one  hundred  scholars."  The  immediate  effect  of 
such  a  proposition  becoming  law  would  be  the 
entire  disfranchisement  of  some  of  the  best  gram- 
mar-schools in  the  kingdom.  The  value  of  these 
schools  is  that  they  provide  appropriate  prepara- 
tion for  university-studies.  Munificently  en- 
dowed, with  proper  governmental  supervision, 
they  might  soon  be  made,  what,  to  a  great  degree, 
we  are  sorry  to  say  they  at  present  are  not,  nur- 
sery beds  of  intelligence,  where  youth  would  grow 
BO  vigorous,  strong,  and  accomplished,  that  they 
might  with  safety  be  transplanted  to  the  richer 
soil,  and  more  bracing  atmosphere,  of  the  more 
central  and  national  schools.  But  their  accommo- 
dation is  limited.  The  schools  that  admit  of  more 
than  one  hundred  scholai's,  or  that  get  them,  are 
comparatively  few.  The  restriction,  therefore, 
which  it  is  proposed  to  institute  would  exclude 
the  great  majority  of  publicly  endowed  schools 
from  the  chance  of  equal  competition  with  the 
more  privileged  few.  Pai'cnts,  anticipating  the 
conditions  on  which  their  sons  could  gain  admis- 
sion to  the  University,  would,  of  course,  select 
Bucli  establishments  for  their  previous  discipline 
as  would  carry  to  their  credit  the  absurd  recom- 
mendation of  numbers,  and  thus  a  long  list  of 
useful  seminaries  would  be  drained  of  their  pupils, 
and  the  funds  vdih.  which  they  support  them- 
selves would  become  just  so  much  waste  cash. 

We  shall  be  content  with  no  plan  of  University 
llefonn  which  will  not  compass  the  restoration  of 
the  several  colleges  to  their  pristine  character,  as 
the  "almshouses  of  noble  poverty;"  and  which 
doe.i  not  open  their  privileges  to  all  the  cliildrcn  of 
the  people  under  only  such  restrictions  as  shall  be 
necc-.sary  to  secure  the  useful  administration  of 


their  funds  and  the  dignity  and  purity  of  their 
educational  appliances. 

It  Avill  have  been  gathered  by  our  readers  from 
observations  already  made,  that  we  are  prepared 
to  sanction  the  entire,  immediate,  and  universal 
abolition  of  all  theological  and  ecclesiastical  tests. 
In  devoting  a  single  page  to  this  branch  of  the 
subject,  it  "will  not  be  necessary  to  explain  the 
origin,  history,  chaiacter,  and  influence  of  these 
tests.  Our  readers  know  that  at  Cambridge  a 
man  may  matriculate,  and  acquire  every  profi- 
ciency in  classical  and  mathematical  studies  '^dth- 
out  submitting  to  any  test  at  all;  but  that  he 
cannot  take  up  any  degree  without  solemnly  de- 
claring himself  "  a  hondJidemombeT  of  the  Church 
of  England  as  by  law  established :"  that,  at  Ox- 
ford, he  cannot  become  a  member  of  the  University 
without  subscribing  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  and 
the  three  articles  in  the  36th  Canon  of  the  Church 
of  England  :*  that  the  tests  at  Cambridge  were 
originally  imposed  by  the  authority  of  James  I., 
a  degraded,  pedantic  simpleton ;  and  that  the  tests 
at  Oxford  were  originally  imposed  by  this  same 
King  James  I.  and  his  courtier,  Lord  Ijeicester, 
then  Chancellor  of  the  University;  the  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  beinjg  enforced 
by  Leicester,  as  an  expedient  for  keeping  out  the 
Roman  Catholics,  and  that  to  three  articles  in  the 
36th  Canon,  by  the  King,  in  order  to  keep  out  the 
Puritans.  The  difference  between  the  Univer- 
sities in  this  particular  is  more  nominal  than  prac- 
tical. It  is  so  obviously  discouraging  to  a  non- 
conforming student  to  know  that,  however  he 
may  distinguish  himself  as  a  member  of  the  Uni- 
versity, he  cannot  become  possessed  of  any  of  the 
ofiicial  acknowledgments  of  his  merit,  unless  he 
makes  a  declaration  opposed  to  the  dictates  of  his 
conscience,  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he 
declines  the  partial  privilege  in  indignation  that 
the  whole  is  not  allpwed  him.  Ho  knows  the 
insult  which  wiU  be  offered  to  his  moral  sense  if 
he  applies  for  a  diploma:  to  work  without  a 
chance  of  securing  a  certificate  of  honourable  suc- 
cess is  what  common  human  nature  does  not 
like  to  do ;  he,  therefore,  prefers  to  seek  honpm-s 
in  other  spheres,  or  to  push  his  way  through  life 
without  their  aid,  and  to  win  a  fame,  as  untar- 
nished by  hypocrisy  as  it  is  unadorned  by  empty 
testimonials.  Tho  fact  stands  thus,  then,  the 
tiational  Universities  exclude  the  majority  of  the 
population/vom  all  participation  in  their  advantages. 

The  evils  which  result  from  this  exclusivcness 
are  manifold  and  solemnly  inappreciable.  They 
are  so  subtle  that  they  cannot  be  traced ;  so  radi- 
cal that  they  cannot  be  counteracted;  and  so 
glaring  that  they  cannot  be  overlooked.  The 
commissioners  of  Oxford,  all,  be  it  remembered, 
good  ftnd  faithful  Churchmen,  have  given  forcible 
expression  to  one  view  of  this  iniquitous  system. 

«  The  Canonical  Articles  subscribed  are  to  the  effect 
that  the  King's  supremacy  must  be  acknowledged  in  all 
cases,  whether  temporal  or  Bpiritaal;  that  the  Prayer 
Book  contains  nothing  contrary  to  God's  Word,  and  tliat 
he,  the  subscriber,  will  use  it,  and  no  other,  in  Divine 
worship ;  and  that  the  Artioles,  and  even  the  ratification, 
are  according  to  God's  Word. . 
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They  say,  "  We  must  express  our  conviction  that 
the  imposition  of  subscription  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  now  imposed  in  the  University  of 
Oxford,  habituates  the  mind  to  give  a  careless 
assent  to  truths  which  it  has  never  considered, 
and  naturally  leads  to  sophistry  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  solemn  obligations."  If  this  language 
have  any  meaning,  it  implies  that  the  imposition 
of  theological  or  ecclesiastical  tests  of  admission 
into  the  University  is  but  a  premium  put  upon 
tlio  hypocrisy  of  those  who  submit  to  them. 

We  will  rapidly  discuss  the  objections  which 
are  commonly  urged  against  the  repeal  of  these 
inglorious  restrictions — restrictions  whicli  arc 
among  the  last  monuments  of  the  bigotry  former 
and  darker  ages  have  bequeathed  to  this  genera- 
tion, and  which  it  is  high  time,  for  the  honour  of 
our  era,  and  the  good  of  our  country,  wo  had 
utterly  overturned  and  abolislied. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  argued  that  they  are 
part  and  parcel  of  the  constitution  of  the  estab- 
lishments, and,  therefore,  as  long  as  the  establish- 
ments remain,  they  must  remain  also.  Now,  as 
we  have  seen,  this  is  not  the  fact.  These  tests 
are  of  modem  date ;  are  absolutely  supplementary 
to  the  general  regulations  of  the  Universities; 
were  ordained  as  a  temporary  precaution  against 
tlie  fancied  dangers  of  a  corrupt  and  greatly  dis- 
turbed period  of  our  history ;  were  instituted  by 
royal  authority ;  and  are,  like  any  other  political 
statute  of  the  realm,  amenable  te  the  criticism  and 
judgment  of  the  parliament  of  our  day.  This 
ridiculous  appeal  to  the  constitution  only  merits 
the  reply  of  contempt.  It  is  fitted  only  te  frighten 
timid  old  women  who  know  nothing  of  the  sub- 
ject: but  it  is  urged  against  every  project  of 
political  or  social  amelioration.  Let  any  abuse  be 
attacked,  and  there  will  spring  up  some  supersti- 
tious babbler,  screaming  **  Touch  not,  Oh,  teuch 
not  the  sacred  thing!  It  is  inwoven  with  the 
constitution!"  Lot  Milton's  bold  words  silence 
these  simpletens,  "  Then,  in  God's  name,  let  it 
weave  out  again !" 

It  is  furthermore  objected  that  the  abolition  of 
these  exclusive  tests  would  withdraw  from  the 
Church  Establishment  one  of  its  strongest  and 
most  sacred  bulwarks.  Now,  the  time  is  gone  by 
when  the  interests  of  the  nation  can  afford  to  be 
postponed  te  the  interests  of  the  Episcopal  sect. 
The  Church  of  England  is  no  longer  England. 
Other  communities,  vast,  respectable,  loyal,  and 
useful,  have  sprung  up  in  our  midst.  Unaided  by 
political  patronage,  they  have  entered  into  manly 
competition  with  their  more  privileged  and  pre- 
Bumptuous  sister.  They  regard  the  Universities 
— and  they  have  a  plain  right  so  to  regard  them 
— as  national  institutions.  The  Church  of  Eng- 
land has  now  no  pretence  of  a  claim  te  be  so  con- 
sidered. To  legislate  for  the  Universities,  then, 
as  the  schools  of  the  Church,  is  now  inappropriate, 
unfair,  and  inexpedient.  "We  feel  strongly  that 
the  Church  of  England  can  no  longer  prosper  by 
the  mere  prestige  of  her  political  elevation  ;  and 
that,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  stubbornness  with 
which  she  insists  on  her  political  dignity  will  bo 
the  distrust  and  contempt  with  which,  as  a  reli- 


gious power,  she  will  bo  esteemed  by  the  groat 
masses  of  the  people,  Ilcr  monopoly  of  political 
privileges,  in  times  gone  by,  has  not  served  to 
prevent  the  religious  success  of  rival  sects ;  now 
that  they  have  succeeded,  the  monopoly  of  poli- 
tical privileges  will  be  the  great  argument  against 
her.  Injustice  has  long  been  the  cry  with  which 
she  has  been  menaced  :  too  long  that  cry  has  been 
answered  by  arrogance.  This  game  will  no  longer 
serve  the  purpose  for  which  it  has  been  played. 
The  true  interests  of  the  Church  of  England  will 
now  be  found  in  a  cordial  co-operation  with,  and 
a  generous  emulation  of,  the  general  religious 
world,  from  which  she  has  considered  it  her  honour 
to  be  distinct,  but  in  hostility  to  which  she  will 
soon  realize  nothing  but  disadvantage  and  igno- 
miny. 

Then,  again,  it  is  said  that  the  abolition  of  all 
religious  tests  will  be  an  indignity  cast  upon 
religious  truth,  for  wliich  no  secular  benefits  can 
possibly  atone.  Three  or  four  replies  to  this 
objection  claim  specification.  1.  lleligion  is 
honoured  more  by  comprehensions  that  result 
from  mutual  confidence  and  sympathy,  than  by 
exclusive  tests,  however  mild  the  form  of  their 
imposition,  and  by  ecclesiastical  isolation,  how- 
ever conscientiously  assumed.  2.  Religious  tests 
do  more  violence  to  the  religious  integrity  of  tho 
individual  who  accepts  them,  than  they  do  honour 
to  the  abstract  faith  they  are  intended  to  con- 
servo.  It  is  not  by  outward  recognitions  of 
abstract  truth,  but  by  such  inward  realizations 
of  the  power  of  truth  as  leads  te  a  practical  ful- 
filment of  its  dictetes  that  truth  is   glorified. 

3.  Tho  original  intent  of  these  tests  was  political, 
not  religious.  They  were  devised  for  the  pui'poso 
of  defeating  the  supposed  disloyalty  of  Catholics, 
who  would  plot  for  the  supremacy  of  the  Papacy ; 
and  of  the  Puritans  who,  it  was  feared,  woidd 
conspire  for  the  establishment  of   a  republic. 

4.  The  Universities  are,  in  no  sense,  religious 
institutions,  but  only  lay  corporations  te  promote 
learning  and  science  in  the  country.  Even  in  the 
colleges — which  have  special  charters — theology 
is  but  very  subordinately  taught.  5.  A  long 
trial  of  the  exclusive  system  has  demonstrated 
that  it  corrupts  rather  than  sanctifies ;  and  that, 
so  far  from  tending  to  the  unity  of  the  Church,  it 
is  only  a  cover  for  the  widest  divisions  and  the 
bitterest  conflicts.  Of  what  avail  are  tests  at 
Oxford  ?  It  is  noterious  that  the  members  of  thajt 
University  include  eveiy  variety  of  religionists 
and  non-religionists — of  believers,  unbelievers, 
and  disbelievers;  that  from  thence  have  come 
Roman  Catholics  the  most  consistent,  Puscjdtes 
the  most  iwconsistent,  Evangelicals  tho  most  nar- 
row, Latitudinarians  the  most  broad,  and  Infidels 
the  most  accomplished,  resolute,  and  popular ! 
Moreover,  wo  have  experience  equally  strong  on 
the  other  side.  It  is  not  pretended  that  tho 
students  of  London,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Aber- 
deen, or  Dublin,  are,  upon  the  whole,  less  moral, 
less  religious,  less  orthodox,  than  those  at  Cam- 
bridge or  Oxford.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  noto- 
rious that  these  unciroumsoribod  institutions  aro 
pure,  both  morally  and  religiously,  when  com- 
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pared  with  those  delicate  estahlishments  of  "vrhosc 
spiritual  interests  such  care  is  taken. 

On  all  these  grounds,  then,  wo  dissent  from  tho 
doctrine  that  exclusive  tests  subserve  the  cause  of 
true  religion.  And  for  tho  reasons  stated  we 
demand  that  they  shall  no  longer  bo  imposed,  to 
the  humiliation  of  the  sincere,  the  disgrace  of  the 
unscrupulous,  and  the  persecution  of  the  consis- 
tent objector.  The  bill  now  befoi-e  Parliament 
has  no  clause  for  their  abolition  or  modification. 
This  we  regard  as  its  most  serious  defect.  A 
strong  body  of  representatives  have  avowed  their 
determination  to  support  any  proposition  for  the 
entire  removal  of  all  sectarian  barriers,  and  we 
earnestly  trust  that  they  will  not  cease  to  press 
this  question  upon  the  Government — several  of 
wlioso  principal  members  arc  already  pledged  to 
its  support — until  the  last  remnants  of  intolerance 
are  swept  away. 

There  is  one  other  branch  of  the  subject  to 
which  we  must  briefly  refer  before  we  conclude 
this  protracted  paper.  At  present  the  Universi- 
ties of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  enjoy  a  monopoly 
of  political  representation.  Why  should  this  be  ? 
"Why  should  those  two  Universities  send  two 
members  each  to  the  House  of  Commons,  whilst 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  Dublin,  and 
London  have  no  voice  there  ?  And  why  should  an 
agitation  for  tho  enfranchisement  of  the  !N"ew 
London  University  receive  so  much  favour,  whilst 
scarcely  a  word  is  ever  said  about  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  various  Universities  of  Scotland  ? 

When  the  general  question  of  Parliamentary 
Reform  shall  come  before  the  country,  it  will  be 
competent  to  any  person  who  may  be  so  disposed 
to  call  in  question  the  expediency  of  distinguish- 
ing seats  of  learning  by  conferring  upon  them 
political  privileges.  It  may,  at  such  a  season,  be 
legitimately  contended  that  an  equitable  and 
uniform  qualification  should  be  established,  and 
that  on  no  ground  should  its  simplicity  be  con- 


fused or  its  dignity  degraded  by  invidious  excep- 
tions, and  class  distinctions.  When  such  a 
question  comes  thus  before  us,  we  shall  hold  our- 
selves free  to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  it.  But 
as  things  now  are,  such  a  discussion  would  be  irre- 
levant and  useless.  The  distribution  of  the  elective 
franchise  is  confessedly  a  most  anomalous  feature 
of  our  political  constitution.  One  peculiarity  of 
that  distribution  is  its  bestowal  on  two  out  of  five 
great  Universities,  and  the  denial  of  it  to  tlic 
others.  Now,  for  this  extraordinary  difference 
we  can  discover  no  just  or  sensible  apology.  Tlic 
unenfranchised  Universities  are  equal  to  tho 
enfranchised,  in  the  literary  value  of  their 
honours,  in  the  fulness  of  their  educational 
resources,  and  in  the  purity  of  their  administra- 
tion ;  and,  if  in  any  instance  this  equality  is  not 
to  be  found,  its  absence  is  owing,  either  to  the 
liumiliation  consequent  upon  political  inequality, 
or  else  to  the  defectiveness  of  parliamentary 
supervision  on  which  we  have  commented  above. 
To  raise  them  to  the  honour  of  being  represented 
in  Parliament  would  be  an  act  of  the  merest 
justice ;  it  would  stimulate  them  to  advantageous 
mutual  emulation  ;  it  would  be  a  proclamation  of 
the  literary  tendencies  of  our  age ;  by  bringing 
together  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  number  of 
educated,  honourable,  and  responsible  gentlemen, 
it  would  provide  a  check  on  the  indolence  of 
professors,  and  tho  turpitude  of  managers;  it 
would  supply  new  motives  to  every  aspiring 
student ;  and  it  would  add  to  the  grace,  the  dig- 
nity, and  the  efficiency  of  the  lo\yer  House  of 
IiCgislature.  To  this  fair  and  catholic  reform, 
old  ecclesiastical  prejudices  will  of  course  bo 
strongly  opposed;  but  if  our  senators  arc  wise, 
they  will  not  consent  to  be  for  ever  the  slaves  of 
a  pampered  hierarchy,  but  will  feel  that  in  ad- 
vancing the  highest  interests  of  the  nation  they 
will  pay  the  truest  homage  to  Christianity. 


WHO   WAS    HE? 


WnE>T  I  was  a  "  Devil" — ^in  a  printing-office  in 
Uath,  thirty-five  years  ago,  my  infant  mind  was 
profoundly  impressed  with  the  dignity  of  author- 
ship. Books,  the  objects  of  reverential  regard 
and  delight  from  my  earliest  years,  were  already 
becoming  something  more — a  solace  and  a  trea- 
sure. There  was  a  book- stall  at  tho  south-east 
corner  of  the  Orange-grove,  kept  by  a  Mr.  Reynolds 
(long  since  gathered  to  his  fathers),  where  it  was 
my  wont  to  bury  myself  chin-deep,  devouring 
Smollett  or  Fielding,  Goldsmith  or  Defoe,  with 
the  appetite  of  an  ogre.  As  the  few  stray  shil- 
lings or  sixpences  which  fate  consigned  to  my 
custody  invariably  passed  into  the  handa  of  tho 
proprietor  of  the  book-stall,  he  generously  winked 


at  my  surreptitious  studies,  and  not  only  allowed 
me  to  stand  for  hours  in  converse  with  my  favour- 
ites, but  would  sometimes  permit  me  to  carry  a 
cherished  volume  to  the  shadow  of  one  of  tho 
old  trees,  and  wile  away  the  hours  of  a  casual 
holiday  in  the  delightful  dreams  of  romance. 
These  delights  were,  however,  for  the  most  i)art 
antecedent  to  my  de^olhood,  the  duties  of  which 
did  not  allow  of  any  very  lengthened  applications 
to  my  beloved  authors.  If,  when  bound  appren- 
tice, I  grieved  over  the  loss  of  time  for  reading, 
I  was  compensated  by  increase  of  funds.  Wages 
came  at  the  heols  of  work,  and  with  wages  I 
bought  more  books — ^with  some  half-dozen  of 
which  my  pockets  were  always  crammed.   These, 
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at  meal-tinies,  or  on  town-errands,  at  early  morn 
and  at  farthing-candle  eve,  I  read,  and  read  and 
read,  and  was  a  happy  "  devil." 

Eut,  as  I  said  before,  I  had  a  prodigious  idea 
of  an  author — a  maker  of  books.  Such  a  being 
was  the  magician,  the  man  of  mystery,  the  hero 
tliat  my  imagination  delighted  to  worship.  What 
would  I  not  give,  thought  I,  for  a  sight  of  a  real 
live  author  ? 

I  was  not  doomed  to  languish  long  in  vain ; 
my  desire  was  destined  to  be  satisfied,  and  more 
than  satisfied  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word. 
In  the  office  where  I  wrought  the  works  of  the 
most  voluminous  author  of  his  time  were  then  in 
course  of  completion.  Per  half  a  century  had 
this  formidable  writer  fed  the  teeming  press. 
Works  on  all  subjects  had  trickled  from  his  pen, 
like  water  from  a  perennial  spring.  Treatises  on 
Art  and  Science,  on  Commerce  and  Manufactures, 
Geography  and  History,  Poetry  and  Homance, 
Polemics  and  Divinity,  Cookery,  Carving,  and 
Conjuration,  Medicine  and  Morals,  and  fifty  sub- 
jects besides,  had  already  shed  their  illuminating 
influence  upon  two  successive  generations ;  and 
the  octogenarian  swibo  was  now  enlightening  a 
third  with  respect  to  an  art,  which  ho,  at  least, 
had  good  right  to  teach,  that,  namely,  of  securing 
long  life.  It  happened  just  as  this  work  was 
finished,  and  when  all  his  then  majesty's  lieges 
who  had  seven  and  sixpence  to  spare  might  leam 
to  live  to  ninety  at  least,  were  they  but  wise 
enough  to  buy  the  doctor's  book — it  happened 
just  then,  I  say,  that  a  very  gentlemanly  gout 
crept  up  into  the  author's  fingers,  and  put  an 
effectual  stop  to  his  quill-driving.  TMs  was 
unfortunate,  especially  as  the  old  gentleman,  by 
way  probably  of  proving  the  juvenility  of  his 
fancy,  was  contemplating  a  volume  of  poems  in 
illustration  of  a  number  of  wood-engravings 
which  had  already  come  to  hand.  But  it  is  an 
ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good :  the  gout  that 
disabled  the  doctor  introduced  me  to  his  notice,  I 
being  chosen  by  my  employer  the  printer  to  act 
as  amanuensis  to  the  au&or,  a  promotion  which 
I  owed  to  a  faculty  which  I  then  possessed, 
of  writing,  as  the  compositors  were  pleased  to 
term  it,  "  rather  plainer  than  print." 

It  was  a  fine  morning  in  the  beginning  of 
June,  1818,  that,  having  carefuUy  cleansed  my 
inky  skin,  and  donned  my  Sunday  jacket,  I  set 
off  for  the  residence  of  the  doctor.  I  had  travelled 
the  same  route  a  hundred  times  before  with  the 
utmost  indifference.  Now,  however,  my  heart 
beat  with  anticipations  of  dehght  and  awe.  I 
was  no  longer  a  mere  messenger  sent  to  deliver  a 
parcel  of  proofs  at  the  door,  and  then  depart — ^I 
was  to  sec  and  converse  with  the  mighty  magician 
himself,  and  actually  to  bear  a  part  in  the  porten- 
tous business  of  the  hour.  At  the  end  of  a  long 
and  narrow  lane  which  opens  into  the  road  which 
skirts  Sydney  Gardens  on  the  north  side,  there 
stood  a  nondescript-looking  house,  known  by  the 
appellation  of  "  Bathwick  Villa :  "  whether  it 
still  remains,  or  whether  the  march  of  improve- 
ment have  swept  it  from  the  face  of  the  land, 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say.    It  was  a  lone 


house  then,  and  for  the  dozen  years  that  I  knew 
it,  standing  like  a  gray  stone  goblin  in  the 
centre  of  a  tract  of  low  alluvial  land,  cultivated 
as  market  gardens,  and  sprinkled  over  with  the 
cottages  of  the  poor  cultivators.  Anived  at  the 
house,  and  having  pulled  boldly  at  the  bell,  and 
delivered  my  letter  of  introduction  to  the  care  of 
the  doctor's  single  servant,  a  Patagonian  specimen 
of  the  Abigail  genus,  I  was  in  due  course  ushered 
up  the  ample  circular  staircase,  and  having  passed 
through  'a  little  lobby  of  dark  and  quiet  green 
baize,  was  introduced  into  the  sanctum  sanctorum 
of  the  great  man,  the  veritable  penetralia  of 
genius.  The  tall,  gaunt,  and  bony  she  who  had 
led  me  thus  far,  now  pointed  to  a  chair,  and  then 
noiselessly  disappeared  behind  a  screen  in  the 
further  comer  of  the  apartment.  Seating  myself 
in  perfect  stillness,  I  had  now  an  opportunity  of 
looking  round  and  making  my  observations.  I 
found  myself  resting  in  an  old-fashioned  carved 
chair  in  a  large  octagon-shaped  room.  The  win- 
dows, fronting  the  east,  commanded  a  pleasant 
view  of  the  course  of  the  canal  and  the  vallev  of 
the  Avon ;  and  the  lower  squai^es  of  each  sash 
were  fitted  up  with  transparent  water-colour 
copies  from  the  works  of  Hogarth.  These  were 
all  richly  coloured,  and  appeared  to  my  juvenile 
judgment  the  perfection  of  art.  The  wainscotted 
walls  of  the  rooms  were  hung  with  pictures  in 
every  available  place:  these,  too,  were  mostly 
water-colours  by  the  best  artists  of  a  deceased 
generation;  they  were  all  uniformly  framed  in 
neat  gilt  frames,  and  their  number  was  legion, 
I  afterwards  learned  that  they  were  the  original 
designs  for  the  prints  illustrating  one  of  the  doc- 
tor's hterary  productions  in  seventy  volumes  of 
goodly  octavo.  Although  it  was  a  warm  and 
sunny  day  in  early  summer,  a  cheerful  fire 
sparkled  m  the  grate,  near  which  the  doctor's 
easy  chair,  a  machine  of  tremendous  capacity, 
was  airing  its  broad  back  and  sides  of  padded 
chintz.  Over  the  mantel-piece  hung  a  portrait 
of  the  doctor,  painted  by  Bonnemaison — and  such 
a  portrait !  You  saw  at  a  glance  that  the  origi- 
nal must  be  the  occupant  of  the  chair,  which 
could  not  be  filled  by  a  person  of  less  voluminous 
proportions.  Beneath  a  broad  but  not  high  fore- 
head gleamed  an  eye  which  nothing  escaped,  cool, 
clear,  and  calculating ;  a  nose,  which  in  a  face  of 
average  dimensions  would  have  appeared  large, 
cast  its  projecting  shadow  upon  a  mouth  of  firm, 
resolute,  and  voluptuous  mould ;  the  upper  lip, 
thin,  large,  and  slightly  curled,  rested  evenly 
upon  the  frill,  round,  red,  lower  one,  and  the  ex- 
pression of  both  was  that  of  resolution  and  en- 
joyment. But  it  was  the  ohin,  or  rather  chins — 
for  if  I  remember  right  there  were  three  "^of  them 
— that  struck  me  most,  by  their  amplitude  and 
dignified  contour.  I  had  certainly  never  seen 
such  a  chin  or  series  of  chins  upon  the  human 
countenance,  and  was  beginning  to  speculate  in 
my  own  mind  whether  this  redundance  of  feature 
were  peculiar  to  authorship,  when  the  sound  of 
footsteps  and  of  certain  deep  cavenious  ejacula- 
tions of  a  bronchial  character,  made  me  aware  of 
the  approach  of  the  great  man  in  jpropria  fjersona. 
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Alasi  how  different  from  tho  portrait  over  the 
mantel-piece  was  tho  bodily  presence  of  the 
doctor  himself !  If  the  picture  went  beyond  my 
beau  ideal  of  an  author,  the  original  fcU  as  fur 
short  of  it.  I  had  not  taken  into  account  that 
the  portrait  was  twenty  or  thirty  .years  old,  and 
that  the  years  which  had  mellowed  its  tints  and 
improved  its  coloui*,  had  dealt  less  tenderly  with 
tho  original,  whom  it  was  plain,  they  had  re- 
morselessly shifted  *'  into  the  lean  and  slippered 
pantaloon."  It  was  not  without  a  deal  of  puf- 
fing, gasping,  and  hard  breathing,  that  the  literary 
Toteran  was  at  length  successfully  established  in 
his  easy  chair  by  tho  fire-side.  Then,  and  not 
before,  he  honoured  mo  with  a  look,  and  in  a 
deep  bass  voice  which  harmonised  with  his  treble 
chin,  he  bade  me  approach. 

My  heart  almost  fiiiled  me  as  I  obeyed  his 
couimand.  My  father,  who  was  well  road  in  books 
and  men,  had  already  made  mo  aware  that  I  was 
about  to  officiate  as  amanuensis  to  the  very  man 
whom  near  half-a-century  before  Cowper  had 
held  up,  in  "  The  Task,"  to  public  reprobation ; 
and  indeed  he  had  that  very  morning,  at  our 
humble  breakfast  table,  read  aloud  for  my  edifi- 
cation the  following  passage  from  his  favourite 
poet,  written  in  reference  to  the  very  individual 
before  whom  I  now  stood  abashed  : — 

But  liark — the  doctor's  voice!  fast  wedged  between 

Two  empirics  he  stands,  and  with  swoln  checks 

Inspires  the  news,  his  trumpet.    Keener  far 

Than  all  invective  is  his  bold  harangue, 

While  through  that  public  organ  of  report 

lie  hails  the  clergy ;  and,  defying  shame, 

Announces  to  the  world  his  own  and  theirs  ! 

IIo  teaclies  those  to  read,  whom  schools  dismissed, 

And  colleges,  untaught ;  sells  accent,  tone, 

And  emphasis  in  score,  and  gives  to  prayer 

Th*  adagio  and  aiidante  it  demands. 

Ho  grinds  divinity  of  other  days' 

Down  into  modem  use ;  transforms  old  print 

To  zigzag  manuscript,  and  cheats  the  eyes 

Of  gallery  critics  by  a  thousand  arts. 

Are  there  who  purchase  of  the  doctor^s  ware  ? 

0,  name  it  not  in  Gath ! — it  cannot  be, 

That  grave  and  learned  clerks  should  need  such  aid. 

He  doubtless  is  in  sport,  and  does  but  droll, 

Assuming  thus  a  rank  unknown  before — 

Grand  caterer  and  dry-nurse  of  the  Church ! 

I  mustered  up  my  resolution,  however,  and 
replied  to  the  doctor^s  questions  to  his  perfect 
satisfaction.  After  allowing  me  half-an-hour  to 
look  at  the  pictures  in  the  room  and  the  land- 
scape out  of  windows,  I  was  invited  to  take  my 
scat  at  the  table — pons,  ink,  and  paper  were  in- 
troduced, and  we  proceeded  to  tho  transaction  of 
the  momentous  business  of  the  day.  Having 
carefully  renovated  a  few  pens  which,  like  the 
legs  of  Witherington,  had  done  battle  on  their 
stumps,  I  declared  myself  ready  to  write,  and  sat 
waiting  the  enunciations  of  tho  oracle,  quill  in 
hand.  The  reader  may  imagine  the  doctor  in  his 
eighty-fourth  year,  swaddled  in  his  portentous 
arm-chair  on  one  side  of  the  fire-place,  and  mo, 
a  chubby-faced  boy  of  thirteen,  perched  on  a  high 
stool,  on  tho  other.  The  scene  is  as  fi'csh  in  my 
recollection  as  though  it  were  not  a  day  old. 
After  I  had  waitod  in  anxious  oxpectanoy  for  a 


quarter-of-an-hour  or  twenty  minutes,  the  doctor 
asked,  in  a  kind  of  guttural  90U0  voce, 

"  Are  you  ready  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,*'  I  replied. 

"  Then  write" — with  that,  elevating  his  voice 
to  its  natural  pitch,  he  pronounced  the  following 
words : — 

Here's  Alderman  Gobble,  through  fever  and  gout. 

In  half  a  minute  I  had  committed  them  to  pa- 
per, and  looked  up  in  his  £acc  for  further  orders. 

**  Have  you  written  that  ?  "  said  he. 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Let  mo  see  it — (I  handed  him  the  pax>er) — 
You  are  a  good  boy — a  very  good  boy,  and  write 
a  brave  hand — but  that  won't  do.  You  should 
make  two  lines  of  that.  Begin  again  on  tho 
other  side  of  the  paper,  and  write  thus — ^Here's 
Alderman  Gobble — tliat  is  one  line ;  Through 
fever  and  gout — that  is  tho  second  line,  which 
you  will  indent,  of  course." 

I  did  as  I  was  commanded,  and  then  the  affair 
stood  thus : — 

Here's  Alderman  Gobble, 
Through  fever  and  gout, 

The  doctor  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  this 
amendment,  and  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  re- 
mained silent  for  the  best  part  of  half-an-hour. 
Of  course  I  remained  silent  too,  fearing  to  dis- 
turb the  cogitations  of  the  poet,  and  prevent  the 
successful  issue  of  the  quatrain.  At  length, 
after  sundiy  attempts  at  articulation,  and  the 
bestowal  of  a  look  of  gracious  patronage  upon  me, 
the  doctor  rose  erect  in  his  chair,  and  in  a  clear 
self-satisfied  and  sonorous  voice,  delivered  himself 
of  the  corresponding  couplet,  thus : — 

Scarce  able  to  hobble 
And  waddle  about. 

It  was  with  no  small  triumph  that  I  penned 
the  completion  of  tho  stanza,  for  I  had  sympa- 
tliized  deeply  in  tho  pangs  of  its  birth,  and  had 
almost  despaired  of  a  safe  delivery.  The  doctor 
commanded  me  to  read  over  the  verse,  which  I 
did  with  a  gusto  and  evident  exultation  that 
raised  a  smile  upon  his  venerable  countenance. 
Having  achieved  this  happy  commencement,  it 
may  be  readily  imagined  that  we  made  light  of 
difilculties  wluch  might  have  checked  the  flight 
of  a  less  fortunate  muse.  Indeed  wo  went  on 
swimmingly;  the  good  old  man  spurred  hia 
Pegasus  so  eifectually  that  we  finished  the  first 
poem,  and  had  accomplished  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  tho  second  before  the  hour  of  dinner. 

I  may  mention  that  the  verses  wore  illustra- 
tions of  certain  liomely  proverbs,  and  were  all 
written  to  correspond  with  and  to  exemplify  a 
series  of  wood-ongravingis  by  a  brother  of  the 
immortal  Bewick,  which,  if  I  mistake  not,  had 
been  executed  by  him  some  years  beforp.  One 
of  these  engravings  was  a  very  clever  and  spirited 
delineation  of  a  singular  scene.  A  company  of 
devils,  designed  on  the  orthodox  principle  of 
horns,  hoofi},  and  tails,  having  armed  themselves 
with  shears,  and  set  forth  on  their  travels  in 
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Bcarch  of  wool,  had  fallen  to  work  upon  a  herd 
of  swinD,  who  showed  plainly  enough  by  their 
violent  attempts  to  escape  from  their  tormentors, 
that  they  did  not  much  relish  the  ceremony  of 
shaving.  The  proverb  exemplified  in  this  case 
was  the  well-known  one  of  "  Great  cry  and  little 
wool,"  and  the  opening  stanza,  which,  as  I  dis- 
tinctly remember,  cost  the  doctor  considerable 
pains,  certainly  is  a  unique  specimen  of  tlie  mid- 
turn  in  parvOf  and  contains  as  much  information 
as  could  well  be  crammed  into  so  small  a  space. 
It  runs  thus  : — 

This  proverb  alladcs  to  a  whimsical  tiile : 
Somo  devils  abroad,  and  imperfectly  hearing 

That  wool  was  obtained  from  beasts  of  short  tail, 
Wanting  wool,  meeting  swine,  they  set  about  shearing. 

"Whatever  this  verso  may  lack  in  sentiment  is 
more  than  made  up  in  signification ;  and,  indeed, 
it  was  a  characteristic  of  the  doctor\s  muse,  that 
she  flew  straight  to  the  point,  and  did  not  go 
boating  about  the  bush.  Of  tropes,  metaphors, 
figures,  symbols,  or  similies,  I  do  not  think  the 
whole  volume  contained  a  single  one.  The  good 
man  probably  thought  that  there  was  imagination 
sufficient  in  the  numerous  designs  of  the  artist, 
and  that  his  mission  was  rattier  to  fiimish  the 
several  legends,  each  with  a  moral  tagged  to  its 
tail,  than  to  emulate  the  vagaries  of  your  fanciful 
poets, 

rioasant  indeed  was  my  occupation  for  the  few 
weeks  of  the  summer  of  1818  that  it  lasted.  It 
was  not  every  day  that  the  muses  were  propitious, 
and  it  often  happened  that  at  the  very  moment 
when,  had  they  listened  to  ttie  invocation  of  their 
venerable  votary,  I  should  have  been  penning  a 
stanza,  I  was  in  reality  bobbing  for  perch  in  the 
neighbouring  canal.  The  old  Abigail  would  some- 
times intimate  that  it  would  be  agreeable  to  her 
master  if  I  would  call  again  an  hour  or  two  later ; 
and  as  such  intimations  always  implied  a  holiday 
for  the  time  specified,  they  were  perfectly  agree- 
able to  me.  AVith  a  wand  cut  from  a  willow 
tree,  and  with  a  yard  or  two  of  lino  of  my  own 
original  manufacture,  terminating  in  a  halfpenny 
hackle,  upon  which,  like  a  cruel  boy  aa  I  was  (all 
boys  were  then  cruel),  I  had  impaled  alive  worm, 
it  was  my  delight  to  sit  upon  the  edge  of  an  old 
barge  half  submerged  in  the  water,  and  circum- 
vent my  prickly-backed  Mends.  Thus  commenced 
a  long  career  of  angling,  during  which  my  slaugh- 
ters among  the  finny  tribes  have  been  neither  few, 
nor,  mitil  of  late  years,  far  between.  As  a  "con- 
templative man,''  with  a  hook,  I  can  bear  testimony 
to  the  pleasures  of  that  silent  pursuit,  which, 
upon  the  banks  of  the  brawling  brooks  that  feed 
the  dark-flowing  Avon  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
my  native  place,  I  have  enjoyed  at  all  soaflons  of 
the  year,  excepting  only  the  depth  of  winter. 
If  the  green  fields,  the  sandy  banks,  and  craggy 
water- washed  precipices — the ' '  bubbling  runnels  * ' 
leaping  noisily  through  close  ravines,  dark  with 
the  shade  of  over-hanging  foliage,  have  haunted 
mo  like  a  passion,  it  is  no  less  true  that  the  sight 
of  a  half  a  score  of  trout,  lugged  from  their 
yftxiery  retreati  and  rcoumbont  in  starry  stillness 


upon  the  verdant  grass,  have  added  an  interest  to 
the  foreground  of  the  landscape  which  it  would 
have  wanted  without  them.  That  sentiment  is 
in  some  sort  connected  with  the  stomach,  and 
poetry  with  provender,  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt — and  if  any  of  my  readers  are  sceptical  on 
that  subject,  they  may  take  my  word  for  it,  that 
a  man  who  angles  for  a  dinner  has  a  keener  eye 
for  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  sees  and  appre- 
ciates far  more  of  her  loveliness  when  the  fish 
bite  freely,  thjin  he  can  possibly  do  when  the 
whole  finny  frateftiity  have  taken  an  oath  against 
satisfying  his  hungry  claims  upon  their  carcases, 
and  refuse  his  bait  accordingly. 

But,  like  a  true  angler,  I  have  neglected  the 
business  in  hand  to  run  gadding  after  trout.  It  is 
time  that  I  should  return  to  the  doctor,  of  whom 
but  little  remains  to  be  said.  With  all  the  inter- 
ruptions that  occurred,  the  volume  of  verses  was 
brought  to  a  happy  issue  in  something  less  than 
three  months.  In  the  course  of  my  intimacy  with 
the  great  man,  I  was  honoured  with  much  of  his 
conversation  and  friendly  notice,  and  I  made  some 
additions  to  my  little  library,  of  books  with  which 
he  presented  me  in  return  for  some  careful  tran- 
scriptions made  at  my  leisure  from  his  own  manu- 
scripts, which  even  he  found  it  difficult  to  deci- 
pher. With  the  good  man's  second  wife  and  his 
daughter  by  the  first  I  sometimes  took  refreshment. 
These  two  ladies,  who  were  both  on  the  verge  of 
threescore,  led  a  quiet  in-door  life,  and  employed 
their  whole  time  and  assiduities  in  administering 
to  the  comfort  of  their  aged  relative.  I  had  the 
honour  of  dining  with  the  whole  party  upon  the 
proud  occasion  when  the  work  was  completed. 
After  dinner,  the  volume  was  put  into  my  hands, 
to  be  delivered  to  my  employer  the  printer,  and  I 
took  my  final  ferewell  of  the  only  "  live  author" 
I  had  ever  seen. 

I  must  not,  however,  forget  to  mention  the  feel- 
ing of  the  doctor  in  reference  to  Cowper's  angry 
attack  upon  him  in  ''  The  Task."  I  learned  from 
indisputable  authority  that  the  shafts  of  the  poet's 
indignant  satire  never  even  wounded  his  feelings, 
much  less  roused  his  resentment.  The  doctor 
alleged  and  doubtiess  conceived,  that  in  printing 
written  sermons,  he  did  no  more  than  save  his 
customers  the  trouble  of  committing  that  innocent 
forgery  themselves,  wliich  he  was  willing  to  com- 
mit for  them  "  for  a  consideration."  At  the  time 
these  sermons  in  *'  zigzag  manuscript"  were  ma- 
nufactured, the  pulpit  of  ttiis  country  was  occupied 
by  a  very  different  race  of  divines  from  those  of 
the  present  day.  The  clerical  function  was  then 
too  often  confided  to  ignorance  and  incapacity, 
and  the  persons  whose  office  it  was  to  promote 
reformation  and  disseminate  instruction,  were  not 
unfr^equently  more  in  need  of  both  than  the  flocks 
over  whom  they  presided.  The  best  proof  of  the 
necessity  and  usefulness  of  such  wares  as  the 
doctor  provided  is  found  in  the  fact  that  they  sold 
abundantly,  and  for  more  than  thirty  years 
yielded  a  handsome  income  to  their  ingenious  pro- 
jector. 'It  is  by  no  means  clear  that  anything  can 
be  justly  said  in  derogation  of  the  morality  of  such 
a  trt^ffio,  takipg  into  consideration  the  cironm- 
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stances  of  the  time.  Addison  makes  his  Sir  Roger 
do  Coverley  recommend  by  his  example  the  very 
practice  which  Cowper  bo  indignantly  reprobates. 
Speaking  of  the  clergyman  of  his  parish,  Sir  Roger 
says,  '*  At  his  first  sitting  with  me,  I  made  him  a 
present  of  all  the  good  sermons  which  have  been 
printed  in  English,  and  only  begged  of  him  that 
every  Sunday  he  would  pronounce  one  of  them 
from  the  pulpit.  Accordingly  ho  has  digested 
them  into  such  a  series  that  they  follow  one  ano- 
ther naturally,  and  make  a  continual  system  of 
practical  divinity."  Cowpcr's  fdea  of  the  priestly 
character  was  very  different  from  Addison's.  If 
the  one  would  have  the  messenger  of  peace 

Simple,  grave,  sincere ; 
In  doctrine  uncorrupt ;  in  language  plain. 
And  plain  in  manner;  decent,  solemn,  chaste, 
And  natural  in  gesture ;  much  impress'd 
Himself,  as  conscious  of  his  awful  charpfe. 
And  anxious  mainly  that  the  flock  he  feeds 
May  feel  it  too ;  aiiectionate  in  look. 
And  tender  in  address,  as  well  becomes 
A  messenger  of  grace  to  guilty  men, 

the  other  looked  for  "  a  man  of  plain  sense,  of 
good  aspect,  clear  voice,  sociable  temper,  and,  if 


possible,  toith  some  hnotoledge  ofhachgammonJ*  The 
doctor  might  fairly  pit  these  two  great  authorities 
against  each  other,  and  prosecute  hia  commercial 
speculation  regardless  of  their  differences  of 
opinion. 

But  who  was  the  doctor,  of  whom  yon  have 
been  gossiping?  says  some  half-satisfied  reader. 
My  dear  madam,  or  my  good  drowsy  sii*,  I  am  not 
going  to  tell  you.  You  must  be  what  delightful 
Leigh  Hunt  calls  "  a  person  of  very  little  book- 
stall" to  ask  such  a  question,  and  I  do  not  care  to 
answer  it.  He  went  to  his  quiet  grave  thirty 
years  ago,  whither,  I  am  sorry  to  add,  his  works, 
voluminous  as  they  were,  soon  followed  him — all 
except  one ;  this  one,  upon  shop-shelf  and  stall- 
board,  still  keeps  a  modest  place,  and  gi'ccts  the 
eyes  of  the  collector  in  his  casual  rounds — but  it  is 
doomed  to  die  out,  like  all  the  others,  at  no  very 
distant  date.  With  it  will  vanish  all  the  literary 
remains  of  the  author  of  more  than  a  hundred 
volumes,  who  figured  as  poet,  novelist,  geographer, 
historian,  physician,  moralist,  and  divine,  and  who 
amidst  all  his  achievements  thought  it  no  stigma 
to  be  proclaimed  by  the  gentle  Cowper  as  "  Grand 
caterer  and  dry-nurse  of  the  Cliurch." 
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pROCEEDiKo  from  Copenhagen,  through  the  island 
of  Zealand,  across  the  Belts,  and  through  the 
garden  of  Eunen,  I  reached  Flensborg,  on  the 
east  coast  of  Slesvig,  or  South  Jutland.  My  in- 
tention being,  however,  to  visit  the  island  of 
Eohr,  to  make  acquaintance  with  a  watering-place 
in  the  German  Ocean,  which  the  direct  steam 
communication,  established  between  Lowestoft 
and  the  west  coast  of  Slesvig,  has  now  brought 
within  easy  reach  of  English  tourists  and  bathers, 
I  soon  took  leave  of  the  beautiful  east  coast,  and 
proceeded  across  the  x)eninsula  towards  the  western 
coast.  I  had  lefb  Flensborg  during  the  night, 
and  in  the  early  morning  I  traversed  the  exten- 
sive tracts  of  heath,  which  spread  through  the 
centre  of  the  whole  peninsula,  from  south  to 
north.  The  postillion  had  promised  that  we 
should  be  in  Lek  by  sunrise ;  but  his  promise  was 
not  ^ilfilled ;  the  sun  appeared  above  the  horizon, 
the  vapours  began  to  rise  from  the  ditches,  the 
wild  rosemary  spread  its  fragrance  through  the 
air,  and  the  curlew  piped  in  the  heather,  but 
still  we  had  not  reached  Lek.  He  looked  at  his 
watch — the  post- watch  as  he  called  it — and  shook 
his  head,  as  if  he  thought  that  the  sun  must 
have  risen  before  its  time ;  for  he  was  a  comical 
fellow,  that  wee  Jutland  postillion,  and  seemed 
to  think  it  more  likely  that  this  should  be  case 
than  that  anything  should  be  amiss  connected 
with  the  post  office,  of  which,  himself  included, 
ho  entertained  the  most  exalted  opinion,    "With 


ill-concealed  pride  he  informed  me  that  formerly 
he  used  only  to  drive  a  "cariole,"  with  one  horse, 
now  he  drove  the  parcels'  mail,  with  three ;  but 
however  great  the  advance,  I  hope  that  his  merits 
have  since  then  been  rewarded  with  a  fourth 
horse,  a  consummation  which  would  be  a  great  ac- 
commodation to  travellers  from  Flensborg  to  Lek. 
However,  though  we  had  but  three,  we  at  length 
arrived  at  this  place,  which,  as  far  as  I  could 
ascertain,  presented  nothing  more  remarkable  than 
that  it  contains  two-and-twenty  public  houses. 
The  town  was  still  wrapped  in  its  morning  sleep, 
and  it  was  as  much  as  we  could  do  to  awaken 
the  apothecary's  apprentice,  who  came  down  in 
dressing-gown  and  slippers,  but  without  stockings, 
to  expedite  the  post,  his  master  being  likewise 
the  post-master.  From  Lek  we  arrived  at  Nybol 
in  due  time.  The  heat  had  baked  the  soil  into 
a  hard  solid  mass,  and  rolling  along  the  dikes 
which  intersect  the  country,  and  on  the  top  of 
which  run  the  roads  throughout  Slesvig  and  Hol- 
stein,  we  enjoyed  a  wide  view  of  fields  and 
meadows.  The  harvest  was  in  full  progress.  On 
one  field  a  number  of  maidens,  with  petticoats 
tucked  up,  were  busy  cutting  the  wheat,  which 
was  as  high  as  a  man,  with  sickles.  My  driver 
informed  me  that  the  wheat  was  generally  reaped 
at  the  latter  end  of  September,  and  sometimes 
in  October ;  although  that  year  it  was  already  ripo 
in  the  beginning  of  August.  The  corn  stood  bo 
high  and  gven  that  it  presented  the  appearancg 
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of  a  solid  mass.  No  wonder,  I  thought,  that 
the  marsli  peasant  defends  his  lands  so  carefully 
from  the  sea;  rich  treasures  are  hidden  hehind 
his  dikes. 

Almost  every  person  we  met  was  provided  with 
a  leaping-pole,  with  a  lai^e  knob  at  one  end,  by 
the  help  of  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  marshes 
leap  with  case  over  the  drains  which  intersect  the- 
Eens  in  all  directions.  The  houses  are  usually 
built  upon  artificial  mounds,  called  **verft8," 
which  are  raised  in  the  middle  of  the  fields. 
These  "  verfts  "  are  frequently  planted  with  trees 
and  surrounded  by  a  trench  or  drain,  and  ap- 
proached by  a  bridge.  The  houses  have  therefore 
by  some  travellers  been  compared  to  small  castles, 
and  the  Frisian  peasants  to  independent  barons  of 
the  middle  ages. 

The  houses  that  are  built  on  the  dikes  are 
smaller  and  in  every  way  inferior  to  those  on  the 
verfts ;  and  as  the  dikes  are  not  sheltered  from 
the  west  wind,  the  elder  is  the  only  shrub  that 
clothes  their  nakedness.  As  a  general  rule  the 
gardens,  hedged  round  with  elder  bushes,  contain 
nothing  but  cabbages.  The  nearer  one  approaches 
to  the  ocean,  the  more  triumphantly  does  the  elder 
put  forward  its  claim  to  be  the  sole  representative  of 
anything  approaching  to  a  tree ;  but  on  the  outer- 
most row  of  dikes  even  this  disappears,  and  the 
smooth  slopes  of  the  latter  are  covered  with  a 
thin  grass- sod  only.  Where  the  ever-restless 
waves  wash  the  bases  of  the  dikes  these  are  lined 
with  hurdles,  or  the  water  would  soon  make 
breaches  in  the  walls,  through  which  the  destruc- 
tive storm-floods  would  rush  in.  Hero  and  there 
low  moles,  likewise  lined  with  hurdles,  jut  out 
into  the  sea,  being  constructed  to  act  as  break- 
waters, and  also  to  retain  the  fat  clammy  soil 
w^hich  is  washed  up  by  the  waves.  At  Dagebol, 
where  I  arrived  pounded  almost  to  a  jelly,  several 
such  moles  were  built  across  a  little  bay,  and,  as 
it  was  low  water,  I  descried  in  the  interval 
between  them,  the  fat  alluvion,  graced  here  and 
there  with  a  broad-leafed  aquatic  plant,  and 
affording  a  resting  place  for  thousands  of  screech- 
ing sea-gulls  which  had  assembled  there. 

I  had  read  Hans  Christian  Andersen's  novel, 
**  The  Two  Baronesses,"  and  firmly  believed  that 
Dagebol  was  a  place  worth  seeing.  However,  I 
found  nothing  but  a  miserable  inn,  a  cross  land- 
lady, and  a  muddy  enclosure,  called  a  garden. 
In  the  harbour  lay  a  solitary  boat.  "It  is  high 
time,"  cried  the  ferryman ;  "  the  tide  is  ebbing, 
but  in  an  hour  we  shall  have  the  water  back 
again."  I  did  not  comprehend  his  meaning,  and 
found  it  difficult  to  understand  his  words,  which 
were  spoken  in  a  language  that  was  neither 
Danish  nor  German.  I  afterwards  learnt  that  it 
was  a  compound  of  both,  with  a  plentiful  admix- 
ture of  Frisian.  But  the  words  acted  like  magic, 
and  put  life  into  my  fat  Frisian  driver ;  my  trunk 
was  thrown  into  the  boat,  I  jumped  after  it,  and 
had  hardly  sat  down,  when  the  sail  began  to 
flap,  then  filled,  and  in  a  moment  the  little  bark 
was  dancing  on  the  waves  of  the  North  Sea 
towards  Wyck  on  Fohr. 
In  sailing  along  the  west  coast  of  Jiitland,  it  is 


more  necessary  to  consult  the  current  than  the 
wind.  Against  the  latter  head  may  be  made,  but 
the  current  must  be  obeyed.  Consequently,  inter- 
course between  the  continent  of  Jutland  and  the 
islands  must  be  regulated  by  the  tide ;  you  must 
go  from  the  continent  with  the  ebb,  and  fi:om  the 
islands  with  the  flood.  The  water  was  still  at 
ebb,  but  the  wind  was  not  favourable.  The 
ferryman  kept  the  little  boat  as  near  to  land  as 
possible,  but  nevertheless  it  plunged  fearfully, 
throwing  the  billows  from  its  bow  with  so  much 
violence  that  we  were  bathed  in  showers  of  salt 
spray.  At  a  little  distance  from  the  boat  two 
seals  lifted  their  heads  above  the  water  and  stared 
at  us  with  their  intelligent  eyes ;  but  they  sooa 
dived  down  again  to  rise  at  a  greater  distance. 
Everything  that  surrounded  me  seemed  so  strange 
and  new,  that  I  did  not  know  where  to  rest  my 
eyes — ^whether  on  the  heaving  ocean  or  on  the 
heavens,  where  dark  clouds  were  scudding  before 
the  rising  wind — on  the  continent,  which,  with 
its  dikes,  looked  like  a  monster  citadel — on  the 
Halligs,*  the  houses  on  which  seemed  to  float  on 
the  waters — or  on  Wyck,  the  place  of  my  desti- 
nation, rising  above  its  sandy  beach,  over  which 
the  sun  shed  from  time  to  time  a  lurid  light. 

*'  Among  the  blind  the  one-eyed  is  king,"  and 
for  a  similar  reason  Fohr  is  queen  of  the  islands 
off  the  west  coast  of  Jutland.  It  is  situated 
about  five  miles  from  the  coast,  with  which  it  was 
connected  at  an  earlier  period.  It  is  in  fact  a 
wreck  from  the  great  floods  of  the  13th  and  17th 
centuries,  and  is  surrounded  by  other  renmants  of 
the  riven  and  devastated  coast,  such  as  the  islands 
of  Sylt,  Amrom,  Langences,  and  Oland,  which  form 
a  protecting  guard  around  it ;  for  the  west  wind 
breaks  its  strength  against  the  high  saud-banks  on 
Amrom  and  Sylt,  and  the  billows  have  already 
partially  spent  their  fiuy  before  they  reach  the 
stone  dikes  on  the  west  and  north  of  Fiihr,  or  tlio 
sandy  slopes  on  the  south.  The  air  of  the  island 
is  mild,  salubrious,  and  grateful  to  the  respiratory 
organs  ;  plantations  thrive  well,  and  altogether 
this  place  has  a  moro  smiling  aspect  than  ouo 
expects  to  see  in  an  island  in  the  North  Sea. 

Fohr  is  five  miles  from  north  to  south,  and 
seven  miles  and  a-half  from  east  to  west.  The 
southern  part  of  the  island  consists  of  Geest  or 
sandy  lands,  and  the  northern  part  of  marsh 
lands,  surrounded  by  strong  dikes.  No  woods 
adorn  its  low  hills,  tmd  the  soil  is  much  inferior 
to  that  of  the  continent  of  Jutland ;  but  if  you 
ask  a  Fohring  which  is  the  most  beautiful  spot 
in  the  world,  he  will  answer  without  hesitation, 
Fohr.  However  much  he  may  roam  about  in  his 
youth  and  manhood,  to  Fohr  he  returns  in  his  old 
age,  and  men  who  have  sailed  round  the  world 
are  content  to  end  their  days  on  this  small  spot  of 
earth. 

We  landed  on  the  south-east  shore,  near  Wyck, 
a  cheerful  little  town,  the  thatched  houses  of 
which  are  partly  ranged  in  regular  streets,  partly 
detached,  and  surrounded  by  gardens.     On  the 


♦  Snch  is  tho  nanio  given  to  the  small  islands  off  the 
coast,  which  are  under  water  at  flood  tide. 
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cliffs  bordering  the  Bca,  and  called  the  "  Sand- 
wall,"  is  an  avenue  of  trees  stretching  along  in 
front  of  the  honses ;  and  surrounding  the  basin 
behind  the  harbour,  in  shelter  of  the  dikes,  is  the 
*'  King's-garden,"  a  pretty  plantation  of  fir  atid 
oak,  which,  however,  at  the  period  of  my  visit, 
was  much  neglected ;  but  which,  should  the 
autumnal  tide  of  English  bathers  set  in  this 
direction,  will  no  doubt  appear  in  quite  a  new 
character,  and  assume  something  of  the  gay  aspect 
of  a  fashionable  lounge.  Those  who  visit  Wyck 
as  it  now  is  come  hither  not  for  amusement,  but 
to  seek  health  in  the  fresh  billows  of  the  groat 
ocean,  whose  waters  are  here  Salter  and  colder 
oven  than  at  Heligoland ;  but,  although  the  place  as 
yet  offers  none  of  the  attractions  of  a  fashionable 
watering  place,  there  is  enough  of  novelty  con- 
nected with  this  little  world  of  mud  and  sand,  and 
its  inhabitants,  to  interest  the  jaded  spirit,  and 
enough  of  beauty  to  attract  the  poetical  mind,  in 
its  pensive  moods  at  least. 

J)o  you  see  yonder  rock-like  cliffs,  bounding  the 
horizon  in  the  south-west  ?  They  are  glowing  in 
the  evening  sun  like  the  snow-capped  summits  of 
the  Alps,  and  stand  boldly  out  from  the  clear  blue 
sky.     Those  are  the  Dunes  of  Amrom. 

At  ebb-tide  you  may  walk  across  from  the  south- 
west point  of  Fohr  to  the  northern  extremity  of 
Amrom,  a  distance  of  between  four  and  five  miles, 
without  wetting  the  soles  of  your  shoes.  But  it  is 
a  walk  I  advise  no  one  to  take  without  a  trusty 
guide ;  nor  must  the  wanderer  linger  on  the  way. 
When  the  flood-tide  comes,  it  comes  swiftly,  and 
wo  to  him  whom  the  ocean  overtakes  on  the  do- 
main which,  by  the  eternal  laws  of  nature,  it  was 
forced  to  abandon  for  a  while. 

I  visited  Amrom  in  company  with  several  per- 
sons who  had  come  to  Fohr  for  sea-bathing.  We 
landed  at  the  southernmost  point  of  the  island,  in 
the  midst  of  oyster  boats  and  revenue  cutters, 
which  were  lying  within  lee  of  the  Dunes.  A 
single  farmstead,  surrounded  by  a  few  stunted 
bushes,  was  the  only  human  habitation  to  be  seen. 
In  front  of  us  lay  the  Dunes  in  wild  grandeur. 
The  white  sand  hills  here  form  a  regular  moun- 
tain tract,  stretching  on  in  continuous  ridges. 

"We  worked  our  way  pcrsevcringly  up  the 
slopes,  rolling  down  every  now  and  then  in  the 
loose  sand,  but  getting  up  again  and  resolutely 
scaling  the  next  ascent  in  order  to  get  on  to  the 
western  shore.  On  this  side,  the  Dunes  have 
reached  their  greatest  elevation.  At  their  feet  is 
the  North  Sea,  the  immeasurable  ever- vexed  deep ; 
fur  off  is  the  horizon,  so  far  that  the  eye  tires 
before  it  reaches  it,  and  along  the  vast  ocean-plain 
there  is  not  a  sail,  not  an  object  on  which  it  can 
rest.  Yes,  far  down  to  the  left,  where  the  sea 
breaks  into  wreathes  of  foam,  is  a  dark  solitary 
object;  it  is  the  beacon  at  Seesand,  which  marks 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  banks.  The  upper 
part  of  the  structure  contains  a  small  room,  where 
wrecked  mariners  sometimes  seek  refuge,  and 
where  they  find  a  provision  of  bread  and  fresh 
water,  which  enables  them  to  support  life  until 
i.hey  can  reach  the  shore. 

Far  down  by  the  sca-sido  stands  an  isolated 


truncated  cone ;  its  sides  are  covered  with  sand- 
grass,  and  rabbits  burrow  at  its  base .  Thi  s  sand-hill 
is  called  XJlfs,  or  01uff*s  Dune.  "With  what  right 
this  particular  hill  bears  the  name  it  is  difficult  to 
say,  for  the  Dunes  change  their  form  each  time 
the  wind  breaks  the  loose  sandy  crust  which 
covers  the  still  looser  sand  beneath.  Mountains 
are  thus  levelled,  and  others  are  heaped  up; 
valleys  are  scooped  out,  and  others  are  filled ;  and 
the  sands  are  driven  far  in  over  the  sterile  fields 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island. 

To  Oluf 's  Dune  the  people  of  Anirom  attach  a 
tradition  which  was  related  to  me  as  follows : — 

"About  a  century  ago  an  Amrom  sailor,  by 
name  Oluf,  was  taken  captive  by  Algcrine  pirates. 
From  the  moment  the  father  learnt  the  fate  of  his 
son,  his  life  was  devoted  to  the  one  object  of 
amassing  sufficient  money  to  ransom  him  from 
captivity.  The  old  fisherman  carved  in  wood,  he 
twisted  ropes  of  sand-grass,  he  stinted  himself  of 
food,  and  every  penny  he  thus  laboriously  and 
painfully  accumulated,  he  hoarded  at  the  foot  of 
Oluf  s  Dune.  At  length  he  had  collected  suffi- 
cient to  enable  him,  through  the  Government,  to 
take  steps  to  have  his  son  ransomed.  News  was 
brought  that  Oluf  was  liberated,  and  would  soon 
return  to  his  home.  Some  time  after,  a  vessel 
anchored  near  the  island,  and  all  the  inhabitants 
hurried  to  the  shore  to  welcome  the  lon<;-lost  Oluf. 
The  old  father  was  beside  himself  with  joy.  A 
boat  left  the  ship,  and  the  ransomed  captive 
stepped  on  shore — it  was  not  his  Oluf,  but  ano- 
ther, the  only  one  of  the  name  that  had  been 
found  in  the  Bagno ;  the  old  man's  son  was  known 
to  no  one  there.  The  fisherman's  despair  was 
great ;  the  wearisome  labour  of  so  many  years  was 
lost,  and  on  the  Oluf  s  Dune,  where,  in  the  even- 
ing, he  used  to  brood  over  his  treasures,  he  now 
sat  brooding  over  his  sorrow.  "While  the  father 
thus  dragged  on  a  miserable  existence,  the  son 
was  living  in  Oriental  luxury.  Being  a  clever 
fellow,  ho  had  known  how  to  insinuate  himself 
into  the  good  graces  of  his  master,  and  from  a 
slave  had  risen  to  be  a  general.  But  greatness 
had  no  charms  for  him ;  an  unconquerable  longing 
drew  him  towards  the  barren  sand  hills  of  his 
native  island ;  at  length  he  succeeded  in  making 
his  escape,  and  two  years  after  the  first  Oluf 's 
return,  a  ship  again  anchored  near  the  island  and 
put  a  passenger  on  shore.  The  old  fisherman  was 
seated  on  his  Dune,  gazing  with  indifference  at  tlic 
new  comer — ^for  7io  expected  no  one.  But  sud- 
denly he  recognised  the  loved  features,  and  the 
old  man,  who  had  for  so  many  years  manfully 
struggled  against  grief,  succumbed  to  a  flash  of 
joy.  One  cry  only:  'Oluf!'  escaped  his  lips, 
and  he  sank  lifeless  on  the  sands." 

If  tradition  speaks  truth,  the  African  general 
became  *'  Sirandfo^ed,**  or  coast-guard  at  Amrom, 
and  old  people  stiU  point  out  the  grave  in  Kebcl 
church-yard,  where  Oluf  and  his  father  repose. 

But  let  us  return  to  Fohr.  Wyck-Vighen, 
Viken,  or  do  Vig,  as  it  is  called  by  the  inhabitants, 
is  a  separate  division  of  Fohr,  between  which 
and  the  rest  of  the  island  voiy  little  intercourse 
exists.     Not  ouly  are  its  borough-rights,  and  the 
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customs  of  its  inhabitants,  at  varianoo  with  the 
ancient  and  traditional  forms  of  administration 
in  the  island,  but  even  the  inhabitants  are  by  the 
Fohrings  believed  to  be  strangers  that  have 
settled  on  their  coast,  and  are  looked  upon  as  a 
distinct  people,  I  do  not  know  how  far  they 
arc  right  who  pretend  that  the  name  of  the  town 
is  derived  from  the  fact  that  the  founders  fled 
(Vigen)  hither  from  the  floods ;  but  at  all  events, 
the  Vyckscns  are  descendants  of  the  Halligers, 
whose  dialect  they  speak,  and  whose  costume 
they  have  retained  to  this  day  almost  without  a 
change. 

The  Fohrings  aro  bom  sailors ;  already  at 
school  they  are  prepared  for  this  vocation,  and 
they  leave  their  homos  at  a  very  early  age,  to  try 
their  fortunes  on  the  seas.  They  do  not  confine 
themselves  to  coasting,  but  go  on  long  voyages, 
and  several  of  Mensborg's  whaling  boats,  as  well 
as  many  a  noble  ship  that  ploughs  the  Atlantic, 
are  commanded  by  Fohring  peasants. 

"  And  when  these  men  return  homo,  what  oc- 
cupations do  they  follow,  how  can  they  reconcile 
themselves  to  the  life  here  ?"  I  asked. 

The  person  to  whom  I  was  speaking  pointed 
to  the  window — a  smart  looking  man,  dressed  in 
the  newest  fashion,  with  varnished  boots  and 
massive  gold  chain  round  his  neck,  was  passing 
by,  ho  was  the  former  captain  of  a  Hamburg 
merchantman,  his  wife  was  by  his  side,  but  in 
the  Fohring  costume. 

"  The  grand  captains  turn  farmers,"  added  my 
informant,  and  such  is  indeed  the  caso.  A  house, 
a  bit  of  land  sufficient  to  feed  a  couple  of  cows, 
and  a  dumpling  for  dinner — such  aro  the  objects 
for  which  the  Fohring  braves  the  storms  of  the 
tropics,  and  the  icebergs  of  the  arctic  seas. 

Even  those  among  the  Fohrings  who  have 
never  made  longer  voyages  than  to  Husum,  or  to 
Dagebol,  have  a  saUor-like  look  about  them, 
and  the  neatness  and  tidiness  which  is  peculiar 
to  seamen  also  characterises  their  dress  as  well  as 
their  small  homesteads,  which,  on  tho  eastern  side 
of  the  island  in  particular,  are  surrounded  by 
thriving  plantations.  The  villages  are  situated 
on  the  borders  of  tho  marshlands  and  tho  Oee9i  ; 
small  lanes,  over  which  tho  ash  forms  a  leafy 
canopy,  lead  in  among  the  houses,  and  the  red 
walls,  with  their  green  painted  window-shutters, 
peep  gaily  forth  from  among  the  embowering 
trees.  When  I  paid  my  visit  to  this  locality, 
an  old  Greenland  whaleman,  whose  garden  was 
hedged  round  with  the  ribs  of  whales,  was  seated 
on  a  bench  before  his  door,  with  a  newspaper  in 
his  hand ;  his  neighbour,  formerly  commander  of 
a  West  Indiaman,  had  a  larger  farm,  and  seemed 
to  have  become  a  thorough  peasant ;  he  was  in 
the  act  of  climbing  up  on  a  load  of  hay,  which 
was  too  high  to  go  through  the  gateway.  Over 
tho  latter  was  suspended  a  large  board,  on  which 
was  painted  "  Do  Vrau  Margarethe," — the  name 
of  the  ship  he  had  so  often  carried  safely  into  port, 
until  it  had  in  return  borne  him  into  a  secure 
haven.  The  next  neighbour  was  probably  a  man 
who  liked  to  sec  everything  kept  within  proper 
bounds,  for  he  had  a  railing  round  his  house,  a 


railing  round  liis  poultry-yard,  a  railing  roimd 
his  garden,  and  a  railing  round  his  flower-beds, 
the  flowers  in  which  were  tied  to  neatly  cut 
sticks.  Above  the  door  was  a  figure-head  painted 
in  glowing  colours,  and  all  the  wood-work  of 
the  house  had  had  a  fresh  coat  of  paint.  Through 
the  open  door  I  looked  into  the  front  room,  from 
the  eeiUng  of  which  hung  suspended  the  model 
of  a  frigate,  which  the  old  man  had  helped  to 
buQd  (for  he  was  a  ship's  carpenter),  and  every 
tittle  of  the  history  of  which  was  known  to 
him,  from  tho  laying  of  the  keel  in  'ninety  and 
odd,  until  it  was  taken  by  the  English  in  1807. 

Let  us  take  a  peep  into  the  sitting-room ;  tlio 
walls  are  clothed  with  Dutch  tiles,  which,  near 
the  door,  are  formed  into  a  picture.  A  largo 
ship  is  riding  the  billows,  whales  aro  floundering 
about  it,  and  spouting  water  into  the  air;  whalers 
are  scudding  before  the  wind,  and  harpooners  are 
in  the  act  of  hurling  their  weapons.  On  the 
top  of  the  stove  is  a  shining  brass  ornament,  and 
on  each  side  of  it  stands  an  arm-chair ;  close  to 
one  of  these  is  a  spinning-wheel,  and  near  the 
other  a  small  table,  on  which  is  a  book  and  a 
pair  of  spectacles.  Putch  cleanliness  reigns 
throughout  the  room,  and  on  the  floor  falls  a  ray 
of  red  sunlight,  into  which  the  flowers  in  tho 
window  cast  their  shadows.  From  the  green 
painted  beams  of  the  ceiling  hangs  an  ostrich 
Q^^  and  some  withered  flowers,  Chinese  manda- 
rins are  nodding  on  tho  shelves  of  a  largo  cup- 
board in  the  corner,  and  shells  and  various  othor 
nick-nacks  further  adorn  the  room. 

From  the  oldest  to  the  youngest,  the  men 
of  Fohr,  as  I  have  said,  all  have  the  look  and 
dress  of  seamen.  But  the  women,  who  seldom 
leave  their  native  island,  have  retained  their 
national  costume,  which  varies  a  little  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  Over  a  dark-coloured  petti- 
coat, bordered  with  blue  ribbon,  they  wear  an 
ample  apron,  likewise  of  a  sombre  hue,  and 
fastened  behind  with  massive  silver  clasps.  A 
high  jacket,  of  a  different  yet  also  a  dark  colour,  is 
trimmed  in  front  and  on  the  sleeves  with  filigree 
silver  buttons,  a  dark  woollen  neckerchief  is 
wrapped  round  the  throat,  and  another  of  the 
same  hue  and  material  is  twisted  into  a  turban  for 
the  head  with  ends  hanging  down  on  each  side. 
Unmarried  women  wear  their  turbans  open  on  the 
top,  but  the  matrons  cover  tho  crown  of  their  head 
with  a  bit  of  red  cloth.  In  the  Fohring  costimic 
dark  colours,  and  particularly  black,  predominate ; 
in  the  Frisian,  which  is  worn  in  the  HaUigs,  and 
in  Wyck,  where  it  has  not  yet  been  entirely  super- 
seded by  the  modem  town  dress,  here  called  tho 
German  costume,  livelier  colours  prevail.  On 
festive  occasions  the  Fohring  women  wear  massive 
silver  chains  twined  round  the  buttons  of  their 
jackets,  and  suspended  from  these  a  medallion 
or  portrait  of  husband  or  some  near  relative ;  to 
these  ornaments  the  rich  often  add  others  of  gold; 
the  Frisian  women  wear  several  such  medalHons 
suspended  from  chains  hooked  on  to  the  body  of 
their  dresses.  As  an  overall  they  use  a  cloth 
cape  with  hood,  called  Bulf anger.  When  the 
Fohring  women  walk  abroad,  the  ample  kerchief 
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is  drawn  up  over  tlio  chin  and  mouth,  while  the 
head  gear  is  brought  down  over  the  forehead,  and 
as  far  as  these  mummy-like  figures  are  concerned, 
with  their  dark  eyes  sparklLug  from  between  the 
two  nondtigsy  a  stranger  might  fancy  himself  in 
Constantinople,  instead  of  on  an  island  in  the 
l^orth  Sea.  The  concealment  here  is  not,  how- 
ever, the  consequence  of  the  watchful  jealousy  of 
the  other  sex,  but  merely  an  old  custom,  which 
the  women  like  to  perpetuate  because  it  is  a  pro- 
tection to  their  complexion,  which  is  indeed  as 
delicate  as  the  most  refined  lady  could  desire. 
While  the  head  of  the  Fohring  dames  is  so  well 
protected,  their  feet  are  only  provided  with  slight 
leather  slippers,  a  very  inappropriate  covering  in 
a  country  where  a  shower  of  rain  is  sufficient  to 
transform  the  roads  into  perfect  swamps ;  but  the 
Fohring  women,  nothing  daunted,  trip  lightly 
along  in  their  slippers,  which  they  only  exchange 
for  shoes  ivhen  preparing  to  enjoy  their  favourite 
amusement,  a  dance.  Of  dancing,  men  and 
women  are  passionately  fond,  and  they  dance  on 
all  occasions,  but  they  do  not  like  to  work.  The 
men,  who  have  relinquished  their  seafaring  life  to 
settle  down  at  home,  like  to  enjoy  their  money  in 
quiet  and  idleness;  thpy  attend  a  little  to  the 
garden  and  cattle,  and  read  the  newspapers,  and 
take  a  Knopf — as  they  call  a  dram — and  that 
oftener  than  is  necessary.  The  women  weave 
and  take  charge  of  the  housekeeping,  and  the 
heavy  work  is  loft  to  the  Jutlanders,  who  come 
over  in  numbers  to  Fohr.  In  the  spring  and 
autumn  whole  troops  of  these  shrewd  and  sturdy 
l)coplo,  with  wooden  shoes  and  fur  caps,  may  be 
scon  landing  near  Wyck,  with  a  provision  bag 
slung  a(iross  their  shoulders,  and  a  spade  or  a  flail 
in  tlicir  hand.  Not  all  these  return  again  to  their 
homes,  for  in  passing  through  the  village  of  Fohr 
the  ear  is  constantly  assailed  by  the  uncouth 
sounds  of  a  language  composed  of  Jutlish,  Low 
Dutch,  and  Frisian,  and  on  entering  the  houses 
you  are  sure  to  find  that  the  goodman  is  a  Jut- 
lander,  w'ho  has  married  his  former  employer's 
daughter,  has  succeeded  to  the  farm,  and  has 
become  a  Fohring  in  everything  but  the  language, 
which  he  never  learns. 

The  Frisian  language  which  is  spoken  on  the 
west  coast  of  Slosvig,  undergoes  so  many  varia- 
tions in  the  different  localities,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  say  where  it  occurs  in  greatest  purity.  In  the 
island  of  Fiihr,  German  is  the  language  of  the 
schools  and  of  the  Church,  while  Platdeutsch,  the 
popuhxr  dialect  of  Holstein,  is  becoming  more  and 
more  common  in  daily  intercourse.  In  Uie  western 
division  of  the  island  Danish,  moreover,  is  used  in 
the  courts  of  law,  and  thus  the  Frisian  or,  as  the 
Fohrings  say,  the  Fohringian  has  to  maintain  a 
struggle  against  three  foreign  idioms.  This  strug- 
gle is  the  more  onerous  as  the  Frisian  language  has 
jio  modern  literature  to  rest  upon,  and  it  cannot 
therefore  be  prevented  from  breaking  into  various 
dialects,  whith  differ  rather  considerably  from  each 
other.  In  the  Ilalligs  and  Wyck,  the  people  speak 
pure  Frisian,  in  Fdhr  the  Fohringian,  and  in  ISylt 
the  Solring  dialect.  The  Fohrings  are  very  much 
attached  to  their  native  tongue,  and  constantly 


speak  it  in  their  homes,  lest  the  children,  who 
learn  nothing  but  German  at  school,  should  forget 
it.  In  the  eastern  division  of  the  island,  however, 
this,  as  well  as  many  other  good  old  customs,  is 
dying  out,  and  finally,  the  struggle  for  dominion 
on  this  point  of  the  Danish  monarchy  also  wiU 
probably  bo  confined  to  the  two  old  antagonists, 
Danish  and  German,  which  politically,  likewise, 
are  even  in  this  little  island  so  decidedly  opposed 
to  each  other. 

The  western  division  of  the  island  (Vesterlands- 
fohr),  together  with  Amrom,  belong  to  Jutland, 
being  included  in  Ribe  Amt  or  district,  while 
the  eastern  division  (Osterlandfdhr),  belongs  to 
Tonder  Amt  in  Slesvig.  The  boundary  line  runs 
right  through  the  town  of  Nieblum.  The  east 
side  of  the  High-street  belongs  to  Slesvig,  the 
west  to  Jutland,  and  during  the  late  war  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  former  adopted  the  German,  and 
those  of  the  latter  the  Danish  side.  Thus  the 
island  did  not  escape  party  struggles,  but  they 
were  en  miniature. 

"  You  were  fortunate,  you  were  stationed  at 
Fohr !  '*  said  some  one  to  a  Danish  sailor  who  had 
served  in  one  of  the  gun-boats.  "You  at  least 
had  not  to  fight  with  the  Germans." 

"  But  I  had  though,  and  that  three  times ! " 
answered  the  tar  quickly. 

"Where?" 

"  In  the  public-house ! " 

If  you  be  a  gourmand,  reader,  then  go  to  Fohr 
in  the  middle  of  September.  Not  that  tho 
Fohring  cuisine  is  so  superior — for  such  you 
would  certainly  not  find  it,  unless  you  be  a  lover 
of  hard  dumplings — but  at  tho  entrance  of  tho 
harbour  of  Wyck  is  an  excellent  oyster  bank,  and 
in  the  middle  of  September  the  oysters  are  in 
prime  condition.  Go  on  board  one  of  the  small 
craft  that  are  used  for  dredging.  When  the  wind 
fills  the  sails,  and  the  vessel  glides  along  close  into 
the  coast,  the  dredge  passes  over  the  bank,  and  in 
an  instant  you  have  before  you  on  the  deck  a 
heap  of  tliese  pearl-muscles  of  the  Korth  Sea, 
which  only  wait  a  clever  incision  to  charm  your 
eye  and  your  palate. 

If  you  be  a  gourmand^  you  must  not  cither 
neglect  to  visit  the  decoys ;  and  if  you  will  fol- 
low my  advice,  you  will  above  all  visit  those  near 
Borgsum,  and  allow  Jan  Johannen  to  prepare  for 
you  a  dish  of  teal  cooked  in  their  own  fat.  Tho 
dinner  service  is  indeed  little  else  but  potsherds, 
and  if  you  have  not  brought  knife  and  fork  with 
you,  you  may  have  to  do  without  them;  but 
royal  personages  have  dined  off  this  scmce  in 
Jan  Johannen's  cabin — therefore  do  not  lose 
ccurage,  the  attempt  brings  its  own  reward ! 

Almost  in  tho  very  centre  of  the  island  is  a 
large  circular  earth  wall,  which  is  called  tho 
castle,  of  tho  castle  ruin.  Tradition  says  that 
behind  this  Wiill  was  once  a  castle,  which  belonged 
to  a  knight  by  name  Claus  Limbek,  who,  having 
rebelled  against  Yaldemar  of  Denmark,  was 
besieged  in  his  castle  by  the  king.  Tlie  bravo 
knight  made  a  long  and  valorous  resistance,  but 
was  at  last  obliged  to  yield  to  superior  force ;  ho 
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fled  ia  the  night,  liaving  previously  buried  all  his  '  means  the  wild  fowl  that  are  lured  into  the  pipes, 
rich  treasures  in  the  castle  well,,  and  there  the  \  are  thus  prevented  from  seeing  the  decoj'-man 
Fohrings  maintain  they  still  are ;  but  I  suspect  when  he  goes  between  the  screens. 
that  the  walls  are  of  much  later  date  than  that  In  the  pond  are  kept  a  certain  number  of  tame 
assigned  to  them  by  tradition.  From  the  top  |  domestic  ducks  and  tamed  wild  ducks,  which  are 
of  the  wall  there  is  a  fine  view  over  the  whole  j  always  fed  at  the  entrance  of  those  pipes  which 
island  and  the  sea  that  girts  it  round ;  the  Dunes  j  face  the  wind.  In  addition  to  these,  about  two 
of  Amrom,  seen  from  here,  seem  to  join  the !  hundred  of  the  wild  ducks  caught  each  yesiv  are 
mighty  sand  mountains  near  Honium,  in  tlie !  placed  in  the  pond,  after  having  their  wings 
island  of  Sylt ;  the  marsh  lands  look  like  a  verdant '  clipped,  and  are  left  there  among  the  trained  birds 
carpet  on  which  herds  are  reposing,  and  all  around  '  from  the  autumn  until  the  ensuing  spring.     By 


villages  p^ep  forth  from  among  plantations  of 
trees.  The  little  town  yonder,  lying  so  unpro- 
tected in  the  middle  of  the  plain,  is  Borgsum,  and, 
on  the  left,  where  the  trees  rise  above  the  dike, 
is  the  decoy.     Td  this  latter  we  will  pay  a  visit. 

The  Fohrings  have  borrowed  many  contrivances 
from  the  Dutch,  and  the  decoys,  of  which  there 
are  three  in  the  island,  are  all  managed  on  the 
Dutch  ^principle.     The  decoy  near  Borgsum  is  the 
largest.     It  is    surrounded  by  earthwalls    and 
moats,  and  across  the  latter  lies  a  plank,  which 
serves  as  a  bridge,  and  may  be  withdrawn  when 
it  is  considered  desirable.     Within  the  walls  is  a 
little  cabin  in  which  the  decoy-man  lives  during 
the  season,  and  it  is  only  with  his  permission  and 
in  his  company  that  you  can  obtain  a  sight  of  the 
decoy.    Jan  Johannen,  who  manages  the  Borgsum 
decoy  for  the  company  whoso  property  it  is,  is  a 
classical  figure.     Were  I  an  artist,  I  would  paint 
his  withered  sunburnt  countenance,  enlivened  by 
a  pair  of  restless  gray  eyes  which  are  ever  throwing 
searching  glances  around.  I  would  show  him  to  you 
in  his  usual  dress,  a  costume  which  defies  all  de- 
scription :  a  blue  woollen  shirt,  open  in  front  and 
exposing  his  brown   and  hairy  chest ;    nether 
garments  of  a  most  extraordinary  cut,  beginning 
high  up  under  his  arms,  ending  a  good  bit  above 
the  ancles,  and  looking  very  much  like  a  sack 
with  a  pair  of  short  sheaths  for  the  legs.     His 
head  is  covered  with  a  gray  nightcap,  and  his  feet 
are  cased  in  huge  wooden  shoes.     But  this  is  his 
e very-day  costume ;  when  he  is  catching  water- 
fowl he  adopts  another.     On  such  occasions  he 
throws  a  sack  round  his  shoulders,  covers  his 
head  with  a  hat  as  big  as  a  bushel,  and  hangs  a 
small  chafing-dish  with  turf  embers  round  his 
neck,  to  prevent  the  wild  ducks  from  smelling  his 
presence.     "  Oh,  they  are  so  cunning,  so  cun- 
ning," said  he,  shaking  his  fist,  "  but  I  catch 
thcra  all  the  same.     Come,  I  will  show  you  how.'* 
Saying  this,  he  took  me  by  the  hand  and  led  me 
in  among  the  bushes.     In  the  midst  of  them  is 
a  pond,  from  which  run  six  short  canals  in  dif- 
ferent directions.     These  canals,  or  pipes  as  they 
are  called,  are  broad  at  the  end  which  enters  the 


this  time  their  pinions  have  grown  out  again,  and 
the  prisoners,  making  their  escape,  join  their  free 
companions,  who  at  this  period  of  the  year  begin 
to  move  towards  the  north.     But  when  autumn 
comes  round,  and  the  birds  return  towards  the 
south,  these  decoy  ducks  at  once  resort  to  the 
place  where  they  were  accustomed  to  be  fed,  and 
their  wild  companions,  who  foUow  them  and  see 
the  pond  fiUed  with  ducks,  suspect  no  treachery, 
and  strike  down  here.     At  this  important  moment 
Jan  Johannen  is  at  hand.     With  the  sack  round 
his  shoulders,  the  chafing-dish   hanging  to  his 
neck,  and  his  pockets  full  of  com,  he  stands  con- 
cealed   by    the    screens,   strewing  corn   at  the 
entrance  of  the  pipe  that  faces  the  wind.     Ho 
next  proceeds  to  strew  a  handful  a  little  further 
in,  and  the  wild  ducks  follow  the  bait,  while  the 
trained  ones  remain  in  their  accustomed  ijlace. 
Jan  Johannen  now  sneaks  noiselessly  along  the 
pipe,  strewing  the  com  further  and  further  in ; 
the  ducks  follow,  they  are  already  under  the  net, 
they  can  no  longer  avoid  their  destiny.     Suddenly 
the  decoy-man  steps  forward  and  places  himself 
between  the  wild  ducks  and  the  pond  ;  kept  down 
by  the  net,  cut  off  from  retreat  by  the  decoy-man, 
the  frightened  bir.ls  rush  forward ;  Jan  follows  them , 
casting  hurriedly  a  handful  of  com  to  his  faithful 
but  unconscious  assistants,  who  remain  at  the 
enti'ance.     Pursued  by  the  decoy-man,  the  wild 
ducks  are  now  pressed  together  in  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  canal.     The  net  is  hanging  close  down 
upon  them,  the  only  opening  they  can  find  leads 
to  the  trap ;  Jan  shuts  it  with  great  dexterity, 
and  the  booty  is  secured.     In  this  manner  thou- 
sands of  wild  ducks  are  caught  every  year,  and 
the  decoys  at  Fiihr  afford  the  company  a  veiy 
handsome  revenue. 

While  the  old  man  was  explaining  this  process 
with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  practised  sportsman, 
a  teal  struck  down  into  the  pond  close  to  us.  "  It 
is  one  of  my  ducks !"  cried  Jan  with  beaming 
eyes ;  "I  know  it  by  the  cross  on  its  beak — the 
fiocks  w^ill  soon  be  here !"  And  he  was  right. 
This  was  at  the  end  of  August,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  September  already  the  sport  began. 


pond,  but  grow  gradually  narrower  as  they  wind  ]  From  that  moment  Jan  Johannen  became  invisible, 
their  way  into  the  shrubbery.  Over  the  pipes  ,  or,  if  he  did  show  himself,  it  was  a  mark  of  favour, 
arc  stretched  nets,  which  being  raised  high  up  at  and  persons  admitted  within  the  walls  of  the 
the  entrance  from  the  pond  are  gradually  lowered  I  decoy  were  required  to  promise  to  keep  quiet  and 
until  at  the  narrow  extremity  they  almost  touch  not  leave  Jan's  cabin. 

the  ground,  and  fit  closely  round  the  trap  fixed  The  traveller  who  has  visited  the  decoy  at 
there.  Along  each  side  of  the  pipes  are  screens  ]  Borgsum  ought  not  on  his  return  to  neglect  seeing 
of  hurdles  of  the  height  of  a  man,  the  one  being  \  St.  John  s  Church,  in  ?^ieblum.  Contrary  to  the 
placed  a  little  further  out  than  the  other,  in  the  other  churches  in  Fohr,  the  roof  of  St.  John's 
same  way  as  the  scenes  of  a  theati*e,  and  by  these  Church  is  covered  with  zinc,  and  not  wdth  thatch ; 
VOL.  XXI. — yo.  cc'XLvir,  jj  r. 
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its  red  walls  are  well  preserved,  and,  rendered 
imposing  by  its  size,  the  edifice  rises  in  the  midst 
of  the  desolate  chui'chyard  among  monuments  of 
extinct  races,  itself  a  monument  of  a  bygone 
time.  St.  John's  Church  is  very  old,  and  was 
once  the  principal  church  in  the  island.  In  the 
outer  wall  is  inserted  a  roughly-hewn  granite 
slab,  on  which  are  three  half-eflPaced  figures, 
which,  according  to  the  popular  belief,  represent 
St.  John,  St.  Nicholas,  and  St.  Lawrence,  the 
patron  saints  of  the  three  churches  in  the  island. 
The  same  three  figures  appeal*  in  the  oflicial  seal 
of  the  western  division  of  the  island  (Vester- 
landsfohr).  The  dimensions  of  the  church  are 
considerable,  allowing  space  for  five  thousand 
persons.  The  lofty  wooden  ceiling  is  supported 
on  huge  pillars  of  wood,  and  to  one  of  these  is 
chained  an  iron  bar  forty  inches  in  length,  the  so- 
called  "  Frisian  cU,"  which  was  formerly  used  as 
the  standard  in  all  disputes  concerning  measure. 

In  addition  to  an  old  baptismal  font,  in  stone, 
the  curious  sculptured  ornaments  on  which  have 
puzzled  many  an  antiquary,  and  a  few  inferior 
paintings  and  sculptures  in  wood,  the  church 
possesses  a  fine  altar-piece,  consisting  of  a  series 
of  niches  in  which  are  figures  of  Christ  and  the 
apostles,  sculptured  in  wood.  In  the  midst  of 
these,  on  the  left  of  the  Saviour,  is  an  effigy  of 
Pope  Sylvester  II.  The  triple  crown  of  the  pox>e 
used  to  tower  proudly  above  his  bareheaded  com- 
panions, until  one  day  in  the  last  century  a  peasant 
took  olfence  at  this,  and  knocked  off  the  crown, 
with  the  words,  "  In  our  church  the  popes  shan't 
wear  crowns."  Ever  after  poor  Sylvester  stood 
there  with  his  shaven  head  unprotected,  until  a 
short  time  ago,  when  the  artist,  who  clothed  the 
apostles  in  the  most  brilliant  hues,  bestowed  upon 
his  holiness  a  nightcap  with  a  golden  tassel — not 
an  inappropriate  head-dress  for. a  pope  in  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

In  the  grave-yard  that  surrounds  the  church, 
the  traveller  who  has  visited  many  lands,  and 
who  may  be  fond  of  tracing  resemblances  between 
the  customs  of  the  inhabitants  of  widely  distant 
climes,  will  be  reminded  of  the  burial  places  of 
the  Armenians  in  Constantinople,  where  no  tree 
or  shrub  waves  its  branches  above  the  graves,  but 
stones  alone,  bearing  sculptured  insignia  of  the 
profession  or  handicraft  of  the  departed,  mark 
their  resting-places.  When,  in  addition  to  what 
I  have  previously  described,  you  have  scanned  the 
ships,  scythes,  carpenter's  rules,  spinning-wheels, 
&c.,  &c.,  depicted  on  these  Nieblum  gravestones, 
and  conned  the  strange-sounding  names  traced 
below,  such  as  Tade,  Hai,  Kikmer,  Siincke,  Arfts, 
Ocke,  Dankleff,  Ketel,  Rord,  on  the  men's  graves, 
and  Brogetta,  Ingke,  Gcrdine,  Ursine,  Kcike, 
Matje,  Tarn,  &c.,  &c.,  on  the  women's,  you  have 
well-nigh  exhausted  aU  the  novel  features  pre- 
sented by  the  island ;  and,  if  you  long  for  variety, 
must  go  back  to  the  ever-changing,  ever  beautiful 
ocean,  or  perhaps  pay  a  visit  to  the  Halligs. 

Fohr  is  protected  by  its  dikes,  and  Amrom  by 
its  Dunes ;  but  the  Halligs  are  quite  without  de- 
fence against  the  inroads  of  the  sea.     They  are 


low  flat  islands,  which,  at  flood-tide,  do  not  rise 
much  above  the  level  of  the  water.     In  stormy 
weather,  the  waves  roll   over  the  low  meadow 
lands  of  the  islands,  and  human  beings  and  animals 
then  take  refuge  on  the  Verfts,  or  high  artificial 
earth-mounds  on  which    their    habitations    are 
built.     These  people  are  often  several  nights  and 
days  together  exposed  to  the  greatest  danger ;  but 
if  you  tell  them  that  there  are  better  places  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  than  the  Halligs,  they  smile  in- 
credulously and  shake  their  heads.     As  the  water- 
fowl returns  to  its  nest,  so  the  Halliger  returns  to 
his  home,  and  is  content,  provided  the   storm- 
floods  have  not  filled  his  cistern  with  salt-water ; 
for  there  are  no  wells  on  the  Halligs,  and  the 
inhabitants  have  no  water  to  drink  bat  that  which 
they  gather  in  their  cisterns,  which  are  built  on 
the  highest  points,  and  are  carefully  covered  over 
whenever  the  sea  threatens  to  rise  above  its  usual 
mark.     Xo where  is  rain  more  welcome  than  in 
these  islands.     When  dry  weather  sets  in,  water 
for  the  inhabitants,  as  well  as  for  the  cattle,  has  to 
be  brought  &om  the  continent  of  Jutland,  or  from 
the  island  of  Pohr ;   and  as  this  is  attended  with 
no  inconsiderable  expense,  the  Halligers  postpone 
doing  so  as  long  as  possible.     During  a  visit  paid 
some  years  ago  by  the  late  King  Christian  VIII. 
of  Denmark  to  Tohr,  it  happened  that,  after  a 
long  drought,   the  weather  became  suddenly  so 
very  boisterous,  that  boats  could  not  be  dispatched 
from   the  Halligs  for  the  water  of  which  they 
stood  so  much  in  need.     On  one  of  these  islands, 
Gland,  the  suffering  was,  in  consequence,  great ; 
the  cattle  were  licking  the  briny  dew  from  off  the 
grass  and  lowing  mournfully,  and  the  inhabitants 
were  wringing  their  hands  in  despair,  for  their 
principal  means  of  subsistence    had  failed — the 
cows  no  longer  gave  milk ;  when,  unexpectedly, 
a  vessel  arrived  loaded  with  water — it  had  been 
sent  by  the  King.     The  joy  and  gratitude  of  the 
Glanders  was  great,  and  a  simple  lithographed 
portrait  of  the  King,  which  hangs  in  their  church, 
and  is  highly  valued  by  them,  shows  that  the 
kind  opportune  gift  is  not  yet  foi^otten. 

Not  a  tree  or  a  shrub  is  to  be  found  on  the 
Halligs.  A  short,  fine-bladed  grass,  which  yields 
a  quantity  of  excellent  and  fragrant  hay,  covers 
the  earth,  and  this  is  the  sole  crop  they  produce. 
But  in  these  poor  islands  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean, 
which  daily  threatens  to  engulph  them,  dwell  a 
contented  and  hardy  people,  feeling  as  secure  in 
sight  of  their  enemy  as  ttie  Italian  at  the  foot  of 
his  volcano.  Like  the  ashes  of  Mount  Vesuvius, 
the  billows  here  cover  over  lands  and  towns  con- 
quered from  their  predecessors.  But  round  the 
Italian's  door  clusters  the  vine,  with  its  heavy 
bunches  of  grapes,  a  smiling  and  abundant  nature 
surrounds  him,  and  his  mortal  remains  repose  in 
their  native  soil,  beneath  the  flowery  sod.  Gver 
the  Halliger's  door  hangs  at  most  bunches  of  dried 
fish,  which  he  has  laboriously  conquered  from  the 
sea ;  his  life  is  a  long  struggle,  and  his  grave  is  a 
mound  of  sand,  which  the  waves  wash  away,  to 
play  with  the  whitened  bones. 
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No.  v.— OXFORD  "MOULDS"  AND  LONDON  "DIPS;"  OR,  THE.  BATTLE  OF  THE  CANDLES: 
A  CHAPTER  FROM  THE  SACRED  HISTORY  OF  THE  DARK  AGES. 


A  LONG  time  ago  there  happened  an  event  which 
all  the  people  called  wonderful,  and  by  which 
the  whole  community  was  moved,  even  with  in- 
dignation. And  the  general  peace  was  greatly 
disturbed.  Now,  in  those  days,  there  existed  an 
institution  called  "The  Church  of  England," 
which  was,  also,  known  as  a  "  Protestant "  or 
'*  Reformed  "'  Church.  There  were  many  sects 
of  Dissenters  also ;  for  at  that  time  society  was 
not,  as  it  now  is,  hound  together  by  strong  cords 
of  patriotic  and  religious  sympathy,  but  was 
divided  into  sects  and  factions  who  often  quarrel- 
led with  one  another.  But  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land was  the  adopted  Church  of  the  State,  the 
Queen  being  its  Head ;  and  the  Dissenters  did  not 
like  to  see  so  much  partiality,  for  they  thought 
they  had  as  much  right  to  the  Royal  favour  as 
the  Church  had ;  and  many  objected  to  State  pa- 
tronage altogether.  But  the  Church  was  pam- 
pered with  the  caresses  of  the  government,  and 
had  large  endowments  given  to  it ;  whereas  the 
Dissenters  were  only  tolerated.  And  so  it  came 
to  pass  that  when  there  were  disputes  among 
Churchmen,  Dissenters  were  glad  to  take  part 
therein,  and  when  Dissenters  disagreed,  as  was 
too  often  the  case,  the  Church  turned  round  upon 
them  and  laughed  them  to  scorn. 

!Now  there  were  in  those  days  Archbishops, 
Bishops,  Archdeacons,  Deans,  Rectors,  Curates, 
and  Churchwardens.  Whence  these  officers  were 
derived  it  beseemeth  not  the  present  historian  to 
inquire.  These,  however,  under  Parliament, 
were  the  governors  and  rulers  of  the  Church. 
And  they  often  declared  that  they  derived  their 
authority  from  Scripture,  and  many  poor  people 
believed  them.  But  the  work  of  popular  educa- 
tion had  not  yet  commenced;  there  were  no 
Crystal  Palaces,  no  Railways,  no  Gas-lamps,  no 
Museums,  no  Societies  of  Arts,  no  great  National 
Schools  in  those  days.  Truly  might  it  be  said 
that  "darkness  covered  the  earth,  and  gross 
darkness  the  people." 

And  the  Church  of  England  had  its  "  Ritual," 
and  a  book  of  worship  called  the  "  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer."  It  had  also  "  Canons,"  which 
things  Scripture  speaketh  not  of,  and  which  are 
now  happily  done  away.  And  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  there  were  Baptismal  Services, 
Marrieige  Services,  Burial  Services,  Communion 
Services,  Prayers,  Catechisms,  and  Articles  of 
Belief.  Now,  although  the  Church  was  a  Re- 
formed OT'Protestant  Church,  it  was  an  oflfehoot 
from  the  great  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which, 
like  Babylon  of  old,  is  now  fallen,  greatly  to  the 
joy  of  all  free  peoples.  And  many  of  the  prayers 
and  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Church  were  "trans- 
lated" into  the  service  of  the  Church  of  England. 
But  the  Articles  of  Belief  were  concocted  by  true 


reformers.  So  it  was  found  that  some  parts  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  were  contrary  to 
other  parts ;  some  being  decidedly  Romish,  and 
others  decidedly  Protestant.  And  some  clergy- 
men preferred  the  Romish,  and  some  preferred 
the  Protestant  portions ;  and  so  it  came  to  pass 
that  there  was  a  great  division.  And  there  arose 
in  those  days  one  Dr.  Pusey,  who  foolishly  re- 
vived many  obsolete  Romish  practices,  and  intro- 
duced many  new  ones;  at  which  many  good 
people  were  very  greatly  offended,  and  there  was 
much  disputation  and  shocking  scandal.  And 
thus  it  was  that  the  Romanising  partj^  were  called 
"  Puseyitee^" 

And  it  came  to  pass  that  in  a  parish  of  the 
metropolitan  "Diocese,"  called  the  parish  of 
Knightsbridge,  there  was  a  beautiful  church  called 
St.  Paul's,  and  not  very  far  off  there  was  another 
church,  little,  but  very  pretty,  called  St.  Barna- 
bas; and  like  the  apostles  whose  names  they  were 
known  by,  these  churches  were  united.  And  the 
Rector  or  Incumbent  of  these  churches  was  one 
Mr.  Bennett.  Now  Mr.  Bennett  was  fond  of  cere- 
monies in  religion,  of  symbols  and  of  mysteries, 
of  pomp  and  of  ostentation.  And  so  he  had 
altars  put  in  the  churches,  and  crosses  and  candle- 
sticks of  gold  placed  upon  them ;  and  fine  wax 
candles  were  placed  in  the  candlesticks.  And 
there  were  ordained  many  practices  very  foolish 
and  unmeaning,  such  as  bowings  towards  the 
altars,  intonings,  chantings,  genuflexions,  and 
gesticulations.  And  many  of  the  people  disliked 
all  these  things;  and  through  one  of  their  church- 
wardens they  made  sore  complaints  to  the  Bishop 
of  London,  who  had  jurisdiction  in  this  district ; 
and  it  being  found  that  superstitious  usages  were 
observed,  Mr.  Bennett  was  removed,  and  sent 
away ;  not  to  Coventry,  but  to  a  place  called 
Frome,  in  the  county  of  Somerset.  And  at  his 
departure  the  people  rejoiced  greatly,  and  there 
were  thanksgivings  in  many  households  throughout 
the  parish. 

Now  when  Mr.  Bennett  had  happily  withdrawn 
from  among  his  outraged  parishoners,  whom  he 
had  so  greatly  incensed^  there  was  a  deep  curiosity 
to  know  what  would  be  the  character  of  the  man 
that  should  come  after  him,  especially  when  it 
was  known  that  the  curate  who  had  supported 
Mr.  Bennett  in  all  his  improper  conduct  would 
continue  to  officiate.  Moreover,  some  people 
feared  that  the  Bishop  himself  was  not  quite 
sound  in  the  faith  :  and  so  there  were  some  sus- 
picions that  the  evils  were  not  yet  quite  at  an 
end.  This  uncertainty,  however,  did  not  last 
very  long.  The  Bishop  (who  was  a  very  perverse 
and  self-willed  man)  appointed  the  honourable 
and  reverend  Mr.  LiddeU,  a  brother  of  the  Earl 
of  Ravensworth,  to  the  vacant  "living;"  and. 
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lo  and  behold !  when  the  people  went  to  church  '  unto  the  Bishop,  and  will  say  unto  him,  *  Bight 


the  next  Sunday,  instead  of  seeing  Divine  wor- 
ship conducted  in  a  quiet  and  sensible  manner, 


iies'erend  Father  in  God,  behold  these  things, 
and  prevent  them.'  '*     Now,  the  Bishop  was  high 


they  found  the  intonations  and  genuflexions  to  be   and  lifted  up  ;  he  lived  in  a  palace,  and  fared 


almost  the  same  as  before ;  the  altar  was  not 
taken  down,  nor  were  the  golden  crosses  and 
candlesticks  removed  therefrom,  nor  were  the 
candles  taken  out  of  the  candlesticks !  And  the 
people  wore  amazed  and  very  wroth.  And  when 
the  service  was  over  they  met  together  in  small 
groups  at  the  comers  of  the  streets,  and  shook 
their  heads  gravely ;  and  they  talked  earnestly 
together,  and  when  they  parted  they  gave  a  loud 
cry  sapng,  "  Down  with  the  altar !  Down  with 
the  cross !  Down  with  the  candlesticks !  and 
down  with  the  candles!  "  But  the  ladies  liked 
the  ceremonies  very  much ;  and  they  declared 
that  the  music  was  exceeding  sweet,  that  the 
golden  ornaments  looked  beautiful,  and  that  the 
ministers  were  very  nice  men  indeed ;  one  rich 
old  maiden  lady  was  even  heard  to  declare 
that  Mr.  Liddell,  the  new  clergyman,  was  *'a 
perfect  dear!  '*  And  so  there  was  a  great  commo- 
tion throughout  the  parish;  and  husbands  dis- 
puted with  their  wives ;  and  fathers  were  grieved 
at  the  folly  of  tlieir  daughters.  The  Rector, 
also,  and  his  Curates  were  very  busy  among  the 
people;  and  they  visited  the  poor,  and  smiled 
upon  the  weak ;  and  the  weak  were  very  fond  of 
them,  and  many  of  the  poor  blessed  them.  And 
the  churches  of  St.  Paul's,  at  Knightsbridge,  and 
of  St.  Barnabas,  at  Pimlico,  were  thronged  greatly, 
insomuch  that  multitudes  could  not  get  in ;  for 
they  became  quite  notable  places. 

And  it  came  to  pass  that  the  little  changes 
which  had  been  at  first  made  by  Mr.  Liddell, 
were  soon  all  done  away  with,  and  even  as  the 
sow  retumeth  to  her  wallowing  in  the  mire,  so  did 
the  Eector  and  Curates  of  St.  Paul's  and  St. 
Barnabas  return  to  the  imposing  and  superstitious 
ceremonies  which  so  grievously  offended  the , 
l^eople. 


sumptuously  every  day;  and  he  had  a  seat  iji 
Parliament  among  the  peers  of  the  realm  :  and 
his  yearly  income  was  very  large,  insomuch  that 
he  grew  exccediug  rich.  And  in  his  cellars  were 
wines  of  excellent  quality,  and  he  lived  in  great 
splendour.  Some  thought,  also,  that  he  was 
learned  in  many  languages,  because  that  he  once 
had  written  a  large  book  on  a  Greek  particle, 
which  in  those  days  was  considered  a  deep 
mystery.  Kow  the  Bishop's  name  was  Charles 
James  Blomfield,  but,  in  consideration  of  his 
dignity,  he  usually  caUed  himself  Charles  James 
London. 

And  Mr.  Westerton  went  into  the  presence 
of  the  Bishop,  and  bowed  down  beforo  him  with 
due  respect.  And  the  Bishop  received  him  with 
great  majesty,  but  Mr.  "Westerton  was  a  bold  man 
and  did  not  feel  afraid.  And  Mr.  Westerton  thus 
spake : — 

"  Most  Reverend  Father  in  God ;  I  am  church- 
warden of  St.  Paul's,  Knightsbridge,  elected  to 
that  office  by  my  fellow  parishioners,  and  I  ap- 
pear before  you  with  a  heart  full  of  trouble  and 
distress.  For,  be  it  known  unto  your  lordship, 
that  Mr.  Liddell,  whom  your  lordship  did  appoint 
to  succeed  Mr.  Bennett,  of  unhappy  memory,  is 
leading  the  flock  astray  into  the  fold  of  the 
enemy."  And  Mr.  Westerton  was  greatly  moved, 
but  the  Bishop  said  never  a  word.  And,  gather- 
ing resolution,  Mr.  Westerton  continued  thus  to 
speak, — "  I  wish  not,  my  lord,  to  speak  evil  of 
Mr.  Liddell,  but  I  greatly  fear  he  has  been 
tempted  by  Mr.  Nugee,  his  unfaithful  curate,  to 
do  those  things  which  he  ought  not  to  do.  We 
have  now  in  our  Church  what  is  called  the  dim 
religious  light !  Dim,  indeed  it  is,  but,  my  lord, 
I  greatly  fear  it  is  not  religious.  And  there  is, 
instead  of  a  simple  communion  table,  a  carved 


Now  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1853,  a  very  long  oaken  altar,  that  looks  as  though  it  came  from 


time  ago,  when,  as  yet,  the  people  were  unedu- 
cated, and  before  the  spirit  of  our  holy  religion 
was  understood  as  it  now  is,  there  was  in  the 
piuish  of  St.  Paul's,  Knightsbridge,  an  election 


Rome.  And  on  the  altar  there  is  a  super-altar, 
and  on  the  super-altar  there  is  a  cross,  and  on 
either  side  of  the  cross  there  stand  huge  candle- 
sticks, and  in  the  candlesticks  huge  candles  have 


of  gentlemen  to  fill  the  wonderful  office  of  church-  j  been  placed.     And  flowers,  and  golden  vessels, 


warden,  which  office  combined  many  of  the  duties 
of  a  "deacon,"  a  ** constable,"  a  "beadle,"  and 
a  secretary  or  treasurer.     And  it  came  to  pass 


and  rich  embroidered  lace  are  round  about  the 
altar,  and  upon  it;  and  the  church  is  decked 
^-ith  evergreens.     Anxl,    my  lord,  these   costiv 


that  one  Mr.  Westerton,  a  respectable  bookseller  I  ornaments  are  paid  for  with  the  money  that  should 
of  that  day,  was  chosen.  Now  Mr.  Westerton  \  be  given  to  the  poor.  And  there  are  processions 
appreciated  the  high  spiritual  responsibilities  of  i  of  clergymen,  and  chorister  boys,  all  dressed  in 


his  office.  He  was  guardian  of  the  religious  de 
cency  of  tlie  parish  :  and  he  was  faithful  to  his 
trust.  Moreover,  Mr.  Westerton  was  a  good  man 
and  of  honourable  repute  in  his  locality ;  and  ho 
was  a  true  Protestant. 

And  when  Mr.  Westerton  saw  his  fellow 
parishioners  being  betraj'ed  by  theu*  priests,  into 
all  dreadful  superstitions  and  idolatries,  worship- 
ping golden  crosses,  and  altar-pieces,  and  candle- 
sticks, which  held  candles  that  were  never  lighted, 
his  heart  was  stirred  within  him ;  and  in  the 
d^eps  of  his  sadness  he  exclaimed,  "I  will  go 


white ;  and  the  clergymen  bow  reverently  to 
the  cross  which  is  upon  the  altar.  And  there 
are  chauntings  of  prayers,  and  intonations  of 
lessons,  and  turnings  towards  the  esist,  and  shock- 
ing genuflexions.  Ladies  are  encouraged  to  bow 
low  before  the  cross  upon  the  tdtar,  when  they 
receive  the  Communion  from  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Liddell.  And  all  this  is  done  to  the  great  scandal 
of  our  holy  reformed  faith.  Right  Reverend 
Father  in  God,  behold  these  things,  and  prevent 
them  !"  And  Mr.  Westerton  ceased,  and  waited 
piiticntly  to  hear  what  the  Bishop  should  eay 
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imto  liiin.  But  tlio  Bishop  imswercd  never  a 
wor^.  And  presently,  Mr.  Wcsterton  said  unto 
the  Bishop,  "  My  lord,  what  sayest  thou  ?"  And 
the  Bishop's  countenance  was  changed,  and  he  said 
unto  Mr.  Westerton,  "  Sir,  I  have  heard  thy  story, 
and  will  attend  to  thy  complaint ;  but  why  didst 
thou  not  come  to  me  first,  and  not  mention  these 
things  to  the  people,  who  have  no  authority  in 
these  matters.  '  I  am  the  proper  judge !"  And 
Mr.  Westerton,  not  alarmed  at  the  anger  of  the 
Bishop,  thus  replied,  '*  I  have  not  made  known 
my  complaints  to  the  public,  my  lord,  but  unto 
thee,  for  thou  art  the  proper  judge  in  such  cases." 
And  the  Bishop  was  again  a  long  time  silent. 
And  Mr.  Westerton  said  again  unto  the  Bishop, 
'*My  lord,  sayest  thou  nothing:''  Whereupon 
the  Bishop  grew  angry  and  said,  **  When  a  charge 
is  brought  against  a  clergyman,  it  is  my  custom 
to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  rebutting  it,  and 
not  to  decide  till  I  have  both  sides  of  the  case  before 
me,  and  have  taken  time  to  form  my  judgment. 
I  do  not  intend  to  act  otherwise  in  the  present 
instance."  And  Mr.  Westerton  bowed  and  re- 
tired from  the  presence  of  the  Bishop. 

And  it  came  to  pass  that  after  some  time  had 
elapsed,  Mr.  Westerton  went  again  unto  the 
Bishop,  and  said  unto  him,  "My  lord,  what 
sayest  thou  to  my  complaint  against  Mr.  Liddell 
and  his  curates  r"  Aid  the  Bishop  looked  of- 
fended, but  was  some  time  silent.  At  last  he 
said  unto  Mr.  Westerton,  "  Mr.  Westerton,  Mr. 
Liddell  is  from  town,  I  have  much  to  do,  and 
am  not  well.  Moreover,  all  these  things  of  which 
thou  speakest  have  existed  for  more  than  two 
years,  and  thou  said'st  nothing ;  surely  they  can 
continue  a  short  time  longer  without  any  serious 
evil."  And  Mr.  Westerton  bowed  again  to  the 
Bishop,  and  retired.  But  as  ho  returned  home, 
he  thought  over  the  matter,  and  he  began  to 
suspect  that  the  Bishop  would  not  take  any  in- 
terest in  his  complaint.  And  he  mentioned  the 
subject  to  some  of  his  neighbours,  who  were 
greatly  moved  ;  insomuch  Qiat  some  said  tlie 
Bishop  was  a  Jesxdt,  whilst  all  declared  that  he 
could  not  be  a  true  Protestant.  And  Mr.  Wes- 
terton, waxing  indignant,  said  unto  his  neigh- 
bours, **In  two  days  from  this  time  I  will  go 
again  unto  the  Bishop,  and  will  say  unto  him, 
my  lord,  you  have  been  dallying  with  this  business 
for  six  long  weeks ;  you  do  not  want  to  interfere, 
and  you  do  not  mean  to  interfere,  and  I  come  to 
tell  you  that  I  shall  bring  the  whole  question 
before  Parliament."  And  Mr.  Westerton' s  neigh- 
bours rejoiced  greatly,  and  said  "Amen,"  and 
they  all  shook  hands  with  Mr.  Westerton  and 
said  "Bravo."  And  they  went  straightway  to 
all  parts  of  the  parish,  and  it  was  noised  abroad 
what  Mr.  Westerton  intended  to  do;  and  the 
people  applauded  Mr.  Westerton  gi'eatly,  and  ho 
became  exceeding  popular,  for  that  he  had  so 
bravely  and  wisely  resolved. 

And  it  came  to  pass  that  Mr.  Westerton  did  as 
he  had  said.  He  went  unto  the  Bishop,  and  said 
unto  him,  "  My  lord,  you  liave  given  me  no  answer 
to  my  memorial.  You  have  had  six  long  weeks 
for  consideration,  and  yet  have  said  nothing,     I 


regard  your  silence  and  your  excuses  as  an  indefi- 
nite postponement  of  the  whole  matter,  and  I 
come  now  to  express  to  you  my  determination  to 
bring  my  charges  before  the  notice  of  Parliament." 
Now  the  Bishop  no  sooner  heard  this  than  he  was 
filled  with  exceeding  fear.  For,  be  it  known, 
that  in  those  days  Parliament  was  not  an  assem- 
blage of  statesmen  and  politicians  only,  but  of 
theologians  and  divines  also.  And  at  that  time 
the  religious  feelings  ran  very  high.  All  parties 
and  sects  were  represented  then,  and  much  of  the 
time  of  the  senatoi^s  was  wasted  in  profitless 
jangles  and  disputes  on  ecclesiastical  questions. 
But  the  strong  party  in  the  House  of  Commons 
was  the  Protestant  party,  and  these  almost  all 
disliked  the  Puscvism  in  the  Church  of  En  inland 
as  they  disliked  Popery  itself.  Moreover,  Lord 
John  Russell,  who  was  the  leader  of  the  House, 
and  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Government, 
although  a  very  little  man^  and  one  who  had 
done  many  injudicious  things  in  his  lifetime,  and 
was  now  getting  too  old  to  be  of  much  use  to  the 
Statx»,  was  a  decided  Protestant  and  a  parisliionor 
of  Mr.  Liddell' s,  as  also  were  many  other  noble- 
men and  members  of  Parliament.  And  the  Bisliop 
knew  likewise  that  he  was  not  much  respected  in 
Parliament,  because  of  a  certain  subtletj'  and 
cunning  which  was  attributed  to  him.  And  these 
reasons  all  made  him  afraid  when  Mr.  Westerton 
told  him  that  he  would  seek  redress  in  Parliament. 
But  all  this  while  Mr.  Westerton  had  been 
having  sundry  communications  with  Mr.  Liddell 
also.  Before  he  went  to  see  the  Bishop  he  called 
on  Mr.  Liddell  twice,  and  told  him,  with  tinily 
Christian  candour,  what  was  his  block  of  stumbling 
and  ground  of  offence.  And  Mr.  Liddell  listened 
to  his  complaints  with  gentlemanly  patience. 
And  when  Mr.  Westerton  told  him  that  Mr. 
Xugee,  the  curate,  observed  many  practices  that 
were  not  Protestant  but  Catholic,  Mr.  Liddell  said, 
"  Mr.  Westerton,  I  am  shocked  at  what  vou  sav, 
and  will  remonstrate  with  Mr.  Nugee."  And  so 
Mr.  Liddell  went  unto  his  curate  and  thus  did  say 
unto  him :  "  Mr.  Nugee,  I  am  sorry  to  inform 
you  that  our  observances  at  church  are  exciting 
dissatisfaction.  Cannot  we  stave  off  inquiry  b)'- 
a  few  apparent  concessions?"  And  Mr.  Nugce 
said,  "What  are  the  complaints  urged  Against 
us?"  And  Mr.  Liddell  said  unto  him,  "Mr. 
Nugee,  you  bow  to  the  cross.  Now  you  must 
know,  my  dear  sir,  that  that  is  not  Protestant. 
You  must  not  bow  to  the  cross."  Mr.  Nugee 
answered  and  said,  "  God  forbid  that  I  should 
glory  save  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 
To  which  Mr.  Liddell  thus  replied :  "  Ob  yes,  wo 
all  glory  in  the  cross ;  but  it  is  considered  wrong 
and  un-English  to  hoio  to  it — that  is,  to  tlie 
symbol  of  it."  "And  must  we  give  up  tlio 
candles  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Nugee  anxiously.  y\jid 
Mr.  Liddell  hastily  exclaimed,  "What!  give  up 
the  candles  ?  Oh  no,  never !  We  may  not  light 
them  yet ;  but  we  must  m>i  put  them  out''  And 
Mr.  Nugec  was  moved  witli  exceeding  joy,  and 
laughed  pleasantly  at  the  small  pun  of  his  eccle- 
siastical superior.  And  so  it  came  to  pass  that 
when  Mr.  Westerton  again  called  upon  Mr.  Liddel^, 
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he  was  received  with  respect,  and  Mr.  Liddell 
told  Mr.  AVesterton  that  he  had  been  and  found 
fault  with  Mr.  Nugee  for  bowing  to  the  cross, 
and  Mr.  Nugee  had  promised  never  to  do  so  any 
more.  And  !Mj.  Wcsterton  asked  Mr.  Liddell 
whether  he  intended  to  remoye  the  candles  from 
the  altar ;  and  Mr.  Liddell  reminded  the  church- 
warden that  the  candles  were  never  lighted. 
*'  Then  of  what  use  are  they,  I  pray  ?*'  asked 
Mr.  Westerton;  and  Mr.  Liddell  said,  "Many 
things  are  made  not  for  use  but  for  ornament." 
Whereupon  Mr.  Westerton  declared  that  he  was 
dissatisfied  with  Mr.  LiddeIL*s  explanation,  and 
would  go  unto  the  Bishop,  which  he  did,  as  we 
have  already  described. 

Sometime  after  this,  and  before  the  Bishop  re- 
plied to  Mr.  Westerton' s  complaints,  be  it  known 
that  Mr.  Liddell  published  a  pamphlet,  by  the 
request  of  the  Bishop,  vindicating  himself  from 
some  of  the  charges  brought  against  him.  And 
this  caused  great  commotion  in  the  parish. 

Kow  it  came  to  pass  that  after  the  Bishop 
knew  that  Mr.  Westerton  intended  to  bring  the 
whole  question  before  Parliament,  he  found  him- 
self in  a  strait  betwixt  two  contrary  purposes. 
In  the  first  place,  he  wished  not  to  be  subject  to 
Parliamentary  censure  ;  and  in  the  second  place, 
he  wished  not  to  grieve  Mr.  Liddell,  who  was  his 
friend,  and  who  did  the  things  in  which  he  de- 
lighted. So  he  did  set  his  wits  to  work,  and  did 
study  long  the  method  by  which  he  could  best 
escape  from  the  difficulty  in  which  he  had  been 
placed.  JS'ow,  as  we  have  said,  the  Bishop  was 
a  subtle  and  a  cunning  man.  He  could  wriggle 
himself  about  like  a  serj)ent.  It  was  very  hard 
to  catch  the  Bishop.  In  argument  he  could  use 
sophistry,  in  expostulation  he  could  use  flattery. 
He  would  iiidely  tlireaten  or  meekly  supplicate, 
as  it  might  be  better  for  his  cause.  Like  a  weather 
vane  he  moved  about  with  every  breeze  that  blew 
upon  him ;  if  the  wind  was  in  the  east,  to  the 
east  he  pointed ;  but  if  it  passed  over  to  the  west, 
he  could  turn  roimd  with  great  comfort.  And 
the  Bishop,  therefore,  never  was  ashamed  of  him- 
self. For  although  he  was  a  great  stumbling 
block,  he  never  moved  out  of  the  way,  until  his 
antagonist  sought  another  path,  when  he  would 
trip  round  some  comer  and  be  standing  just  before 
him  again  in  a  moment,  as  cold  and  as  immovable 
as  a  post.  The  Bishop  was  a  sort  of  ecclesiastical 
Flibbertigibbet  J  ho  was  here,  there,  everywhere, 
and  nowhere;  doing  anything,  everything,  and 
nothing ;  tormenting  everybody  and  humiliating 
himself;  a  spiritual  mountebank  he  was,  standing 
on  his  head,  or  crossing  his  feet  over  his  shoulders, 
or  walking  on  his  hands,  or  turning  theological 
somersaults,  and  all  on  the  theatre  of  the  Church ; 
convei*ting  his  throne  into  a  stage  and  his  office 
into  the  functions  of  a  pious  juggler. 

And  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Bishop  wrote  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Westerton,  in  reply  to  the  memorial 
which  Mr.  Westerton  had  so  long  pressed  in 
vain ;  and  the  epistle  was  as  follows : — 

"Sir:  I  am  sorry  that  confirmations  and  other 
official  duties  have  taken  up  my  time,  so  that  I 
Oould  not,  before  now,  attend  to  your  request.     I 


am  quite  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
and  to  the  duty  incumbent  upon  me  of  making 
known  my  judgment  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 
As  to  processions,  they  are  unobjectionable,  though 
pious  people  may  be  offended  by  them ;  that  is 
in  the  ordinary  service ;  but  in  the  communion 
service  they  are  decidedly  Roman  Catholic; 
and  Mr.  Liddell  will,  at  my  request,  discontinue 
them. 

"Mr.  Liddell  assures  me  there  are  no  genu- 
flexions and  gesticulations,  and  as  to  bowings,  why, 
this  is  a  very  ancient  [and  therefore,  very  proper], 
custom,  and  was  generally  practised  in  the  Church 
of  England  one  hundred  years  ago  [and,  therefore, 
ought  to  be  practised  now].  It  is  quite  right  to 
bow  on  entering  the  churchy  therefore,  but  very 
wrong  to  bow  when  the  Doxology  is  pronounced. 
I  have  more  than  once  expressed  my  disapproval 
of  this  practice. 

**With  respect  to  intoning,  it  is  decidedly 
wrong  in  a  parish  church,  but  decidedly  right  in 
a  cathedral.  Moreover,  some  of  the  clergy  are 
bad  readers;  their  voices  ai'e  monotonous,  they 
read  all  in  one  tone,  and  of  course  I  cannot  prevent 
that.  Now,  I  would  rather  hear  the  prayers  well 
intoned,  than  badly  read;  because,  a  bad  thing 
done  well,  is  always  better  than  a  good  thing  if 
only  ill  done. 

'*With  respect  to  the  communion  table,  which 
you  call  an  altar,  I  have  to  say  that  it  «  a  table, 
and  ?iot  an  altar.  An  altar  is  made  of  stone,  and 
is  fixed ;  this  is  made  of  wood,  and  is  movable. 
The  only  thing  that  makes  it  not  a  table  is,  that 
it  is  an  inch  or  two  above  the  usual  height ;  and 
may  not  this  great  evil  be  remedied  by  having  a 
little  bit  sawed  off  each  leg?  Then,  as  to  tlie 
candlesticks  on  the  table,  they  have  been  there  so 
long,  that  I  cannot  think  of  ordering  them  to  be 
removed  now.  The  cross  might  be  removed,  only 
that  Mr.  Sotherton  says,  that  a  great  number  of 
the  congregation  feel  a  peculiar  attachment  to 
that  bit  of  wood,  and  would  be  grieved  to  see  it 
taken  away.  A  '  credence  table,'  I  consider  a 
decidedly  innocent  piece  of  Church  furniture.  The 
embroidered  linen  is  not  of  first-rate  quality, 
spii'itually  speaking,  but  I  cannot  forbid  its  use, 
although  it  will  not  wash.  Floral  decorations  are 
matters  of  taste,  which  should  not  be  so  far  consulted 
as  to  disturb  the  sober  character  of  the  services  of 
our  Church,  which  are  not  matters  of  taste.  Tliese 
flowers,  I  think,  should  not  be  paid  for  out  of  the 
offertory  collection,  and  Mr.  Liddell  has  promised 
not  to  rob  the  poor  to  decorate  the  church  any 
You  say  that  the  people  are  dissatisfied 


more. 


with  these  things ;  that  cannot  be,  for  the  church 
is  crowded  every  Sunday,  and,  therefore,  they 
cannot  be  very  wrong.  In  conclusion,  I  think 
you  should  have  left  it  all  to  me. 

"  Yours,  &c.,  C.  J.  London."  - 
Now,  when  Mr.  Westerton  received  this  apos- 
tolic epistle,  he  took  it  unto  his  neighbours,  saying, 
"Hear  the  decision  of  our  high  diocesan !"  And 
when  he  had  read  the  letter  unto  thefd,  they  one 
and  aU  cried  aloud,  *'  The  Bishop  is  a  sly  and 
cunning  Jesuit !  Away  with  his  letter !  Down 
with  the  candlesticks,  and  down  with  the  candles ! 
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Let  all  the  flowers  perish  !     And  let  the  altar  be 
broken  in  pieces !" 

And  it  came  to  pass  that  the  term  of  office  for 
churchwardens  had   nearly  expired.     And  Mr. 
Liddcll,  knowing  that  Mr.  Westerton  was  a  very 
popular  man,  and  fearing  that  he  might  trouble 
him  still  further,  went  in  great  anxiety  unto  his 
curate,  and  said  unto  him,  "My  friend,  Easter 
has  come  again."      "Yes!"    said   Mr.   Nugee, 
'*  Yes  !  the  blessed  festival  of  our  Church.     The 
anniversary  of  our  Saviour's  death  and  resurrec- 
tion !     What    celebrations    shall  we    prepare  ?" 
**  Ah  !"  said  Mr.  Liddell  unto  the  curate,    ''  That 
is  not  what  I  am  concerned  about.     Do  you  not 
remember  that  we  must  have  a  meeting  to  elect 
churchwardens  }    I  fear  me  very  much  that  "Wes- 
terton will  be  re-chosen  by  the  people,  and  that 
he  will  raise  such  a  storm  as  wiU  blight  all  our 
flowers,  and  blow  out  the  candles,  and  overturn 
the  holy  altar,  and  the  crucifix  will  be  broken/' 
And  Mr.  Nugee  turned  exceeding  pale,  and  said, 
with  a  trembling  voice,  "  Think  you  s«  ?"     And 
Mr.  Liddell  answered  and  said,  "  I  am  sure !" 
And  they  went  together  in  great  haste  unto  the 
other  curate,  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Lowder;  and  told 
unto  him  all  their  fears.  And  he  stood  speechless. 
And  Mr.  Nugee  said  unto  him,  *'  Speak,  Lowder  T' 
And  he  gathered  up  his  features  into  a  dark  frown, 
and  said,  '*  No,  I  will  not  speak,  I  will  act." 
And  they  said  unto  him,  "But  what  wilt  thou 
do?"     And  he  answered  them,  saying,  "I  will 
go  to  Mrs.  Stinchcomb,  and  to  Mrs.  Maulwell,  and 
will  advise  them  how  that  they  may  influence 
their  husbands.     I  will  go  to  Simon  Seesaw,  and 
to  Samuel  Sandwich,  and  will  urge  them  to  do 
their  duty;   and   thus  Mr.  "Westerton   shall  be 
rejected !"     And  the  rector  and  curate  together 
said,  "  and  thus  Mr.  "Westerton  shall  be  rejected !" 
And  the  Honourable  and  Reverend  Mr.  Liddell, 
after  he  had  preached  peace  unto  his  flock  on  the 
Sabbath  day,  went  among  the  pliable  members  of  the 
congregation,  and  canvassed  for  the  new  candidate 
whom  he  had  chosen.     And  on  the  following  day 
he  engaged  committee  rooms,  wherein  the  business 
of  the  great  contest  could  be  transacted.     And  the 
parish  was  in  a  great  uproar.     Placards  were  stuck 
on  every  wall,  and  the  people  shouted  in  every 
street.     But  Mr.  Westerton  was  the  popular  man, 
and  nobles  and  statesmen  did  him  homage,  inso- 
much that  his  shop  was  crowded  with  wealthy 
customers. 

Now  it  came  to  pass  that  a  poor  man  was  car- 
rying a  board  upon  his  shoulders,  notifying  the 
election;  whereupon  the  chorister  boys,  who 
had  been  previously  instructed  how  to  act  by  the 
Rev.  Charles  F.  Lowder,  mercilessly  pelted  him 
with  rotten  eggs.  And  the  minister  of  the  gospel 
was  brought  before  the  Police  Court  and  fully 
convicted.  But  he  said  he  was  very  sorry,  and 
so,  instead  of  sending  him  to  the  treadmill,  the 
magistrates  severely  reprimanded  him,  and  ordered 
him  to  pay  £2  to  the  man  whom  he  had  caused  to 
be  covered  with  incense  by  the  genuflexions  of  the 
chorister  boys. 


After  an  exceeding  warm  battle,  Mr.  Wester- 
ton was  elected  by  a  small  majority,  whereupon 
Mr.  Liddell  insisted  upon  a  scrutiny  of  the  votes. 
And  it  was  found  that  the  real  majority  was  for 
Mr.  Davidson,  the  rector's  candidate.  But  the 
rector  had  overstepped  the  bounds  of  his  duty, 
and  so  the  election  was  afterwards  declared  nidi 
and  void.  And  great  meetings  were  held  in 
Knightsbridge  emd  in  Pimlico;  and  Protestant 
committees  and  Puseyite  committees  were  formed. 
And  a  deputation  of  the  parishioners  waited  upon 
the  Bishop,  and  told  him  that  they  would  not 
have  the  cdtar,  and  the  cross,  the  flowers,  and  the 
golden  vessels,  the  candlesticks,  and  the  candles. 
And  the  Bishop  was  filled  with  consternation,  and 
was  sore  afraid  of  the  excited  people  who  came 
unto  him ;  and  tremblingly  he  told  them  that  he 
objected  to  all  Popish  practices,  and  would  listen 
to  their  complaints  individually.  And  the  people 
went  their  way. 

And  the  tumult  greatly  increased.  In  public 
houses  there  were  fightings,  and  great  bawlings 
in  the  streets,  and  "  squibs  "  and  exciting  pla- 
cards were  posted  on  the  walls.  For  there  was 
to  be  another  election.  But  Mr.  Westerton  con- 
ducted himself  with  great  decorum  and  dignity ; 
and  the  clergymen,  also,  were  obliged  to  give  up 
open  canvassing,  and  did  not  think  well  to  buy 
any  more  rotten  eggs  for  the  chorister  boys.  And 
Mr.  Westerton  was  elected  again  by  a  very  large 
majority,  and  the  joy  of  the  multitude  knew  no 
bounds ;  and  they  cheered  the  hero  of  the  fight, 
and  bore  him  to  his  home  in  triumph.  But  the 
altar  stood  for  some  time,  and  the  curates  con- 
tinued to  read  the  lessons  badly,  and  instead  of 
mying  their  prayers,  the  people  sang  them.  And 
many  disliked  Mr.  LiddeU,  and  many  despised 
the  Bishop  ;  for  they  were  both  in  favour  of  can- 
dles, only  the  one  was  content  with  plain  London 
dips,  whilst  the  other  preferred  the  true  Oxford 
mould. 

Oh !  how  grateful  we  should  be  that  we  live  in 
better  days  than  our  forefathers !  Truly,  when 
we  compare  the  beautiful  peace  which  we  enjoy 
with  the  conflicts  through  which  they  were  called 
to  pass,  we  must  bless  heaven  for  that  law  of 
progress  which  has  been  thus  developed  in  the 
history  of  our  world.  We  may  well  be  inspired 
to  complacency  and  joy  when  we  think  how  much 
better  ofl^  we  are  than  those  who  went  before  us. 
We  have  no  disputes  about  candles  and  altars,  and 
flowers,  and  crucifixes,  and  intonations,  and  genu- 
flexions now,  for  every  man  is  erect  in  freedom 
and  in  virtue;  is  well-educated  and,  therefore, 
can  read  with  natural  emphasis;  is  a  Cliristian 
in  heart,  and,  therefore,  needs  no  outward  idols 
to  symbolize  his  faith ;  is  a  lover  of  all  tilings 
beautiful,  and  admires  flowers,  not  as  architec- 
tural decorations,  but  as  the  sweet  ornaments  of 
nature.  We  need  no  longer  altars  of  wood  or 
stone,  for  the  mercy  seat  itself  is  accessible ;  and 
candles  are  of  no  service,  for  the  sun  shines  glo- 
riously above  us,  and  the  Lord  God  giveth  us 
light! 
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A    SYRIAN    GENTLEMAN    ON    HIS    TEAYELS* 


ITabeeb  Risk  Allah  Effcndi,  is  a  Syrian  gentle- 
man, born  in  the  village  of  Shuwei-fat,  on  the 
Lebanon.  He  spent  his  early  boyhood  in  the 
house  of  Sheik  Feris  Biridc,  secretary  to  the  Emir 
33eslur  Sliahab,  Prince  of  Lebanon.  Sheik  Feris 
was  a  learned  man,  for  a  Syrian,  and  an  earnest 
Christian.  The  maxim  of  his  life  was,  that  "  sleep 
was  for  the  dark  hours  of  the  night — work  and 
recreation  for  the  light — ^prayer  and  thanksgiving 
for  all  seasons."  Sheik  Feris,  therefore,  used  to 
get  up  early  every  morning  in  spring  and  summer, 
rousing  everybody  of  his  househokl  as  well, 
mounted  the  top  of  a  hill  near  his  house,  and 
alternately  smoked  his  pipe  and  read  a  chapter 
of  the  Bible.  Thus  nephew  Habeeb  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  religion,  and  imbibed  a  spirit  of 
poetry,  as  he  gazed  from  the  hill-top  on  dense 
plantations  of  mulberries,  apricots,  oranges, 
lemons,  olives,  vines,  with  the  dark  leaves  of  an 
occasional  poplnr  lending  variety  to  the  beauty 
and  shading  of  the  foliage ;  on  the  clear  streams  of 
water  sparkling  in  the  glowing  sunlight,  rushing 
headlong  down  the  steep  sides  of  deep  dells, 
abounding  with  flowers  and  myrtle  bushes;  on 
the  distant  fields,  in  square  patches  of  variegated 
hues,  green,  bespangled  with  blue  and  crimson 
flowers,  and  sometimes  covered  like  a  sheet  of 
pure  gold  with  countless  buttercups ;  and  on  the 
broad  blue  sea  in  the  distance,  looking  so  plea- 
santlj'  cool  and  calm,  with  here  and  there  a  patch 
of  deeper  blue,  where  the  breeze  sportively  ruffled 
the  waters.  When  the  gongs,  used  for  lack  of 
church  bells,  announced  the  hour  of  noon,  the 
family  assembled  in  the  house,  and  the  cook  and 
her  aj<sistant  carried  into  the  centre  of  the  yard  a 
large  iron  cauldron,  containing  the  ritzz-mulfalful, 
or  whatever  was  prepared  for  dmner;  clean, 
shining  platters  were  ranged  round  the  cauldron, 
and  a  blessing  having  been  asked,  the  food  was 
ladled  out — a  goodly  portion  for  each — enough 
andjio  waste.  The  family  sat  round  a  low  cir- 
cular table,  reclining  on  carpets  and  against 
cushions ;  the  rest  of  the  household  sat  where 
their  fancy  dictated,  but  they  chiefly  crowded 
under  that  side  of  the  court -yard  wall  which 
afforded  shade  from  the  sun.  During  the  repast, 
one  of  the  servants  usually  stood  at  the  door,  to 
watch  for  any  poor  wayfarers  who  might  pass,  and 
invite  them  to  eat  and  rest.  When  all  had  finished, 
the  fragments  were  divided  between  the  dogs  and 
(;ats  of  the  establishment,  and  what  was  loft  by 
them  was  given  to  the  fowls  and  sparrows.  Then 
came  the  indispensable  siesta,  after  which  the 
men  went  about  their  work,  the  women  busied 
themselves  about  household  matters,  and  the  chil- 
dren were  sent  to  the  village  school.  Then  came 
supper,  differing  little  from  dinner,  and,  the  meal 
over,  the  master  of  the  house  sat  in  state,  and 


received  the  visits  of  his  neighbours.  They  sat 
and  smoked  and  talked  about  country  affairs ;  and 
sometimes  one  of  the  party  would  tell  an  amusing 
story,  and  another  would  sing  a  song,  sweetmeats, 
coffee,  and  other  refreshments  being  handed 
about ;  and  thus  the  evening  was  whiled  away. 
So  passed  the  boyhood  of  Habeeb  Risk  Allah 
Effendi,  amongst  nine  lovely  female  cousins,  who 
outrivalled  each  other  inbeautv,  while  each  had  a 
trait  of  beauty  peculiar  to  herself.  And  yet,  so 
ungallant  is  the  Syrian  man,  they  were  consi- 
dered not  blessings  but  misfortunes ;  for  the  birth 
of  a  daughter  is  a  subject  of  condolence  instead  of 
congratulation;  and  the  only  drop  of  comfort 
which  friends  can  extract  from  it  is,  *'  She  that 
has  brought  a  daughter  may  bear  a  son !" 

Habeeb,  having  attained  his  tenth  year,  an 
advanced  age  for  a  boy  in  Syria,  was  removed  to 
his  father's  house,  at  Bey  rout,  and  in  due  time 
was  put  to  earn  his  livelihood.  Proceeding  to 
Damascus,  he  obtained  a  lucrative  position  in  the 
Turkish  service,  through  the  influence  of  a  rela- 
tive who  was  high  in  the  confidence  of  the 
ruling  Pasha,  and  was  soon  immersed  in  the 
delights  of  this  paradise  of  the  East.  Two  years 
slipped  quickly  away  in  the  palaces  of  eastern 
ofticials  and  the  houses  of  European  con  sub,  in 
feasting,  and  dancing,  and  story- telling  amongst 
the  Damascene  houris  ;  and  then  he  was  recalled 
to  Beyrout,  by  his  father,  to  go  to  school  again. 
The  profession  of  a  linguist  seemed  to  have  be- 
come the  high  road  to  fortune,  in  consequence  of 
the  European  trade  which  had  sprung  up;  and 
Habeeb,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  became  a  pupil  of 
the  American  missionaries  at  Beyrout,  that  he 
might  acquire  the  European  languages.  He  was 
an  apt  scholar,  too,  for  he  had  the  wit  to  appre- 
ciate his  opportunity.  In  1836  he  was  appointed 
by  the  Turkish  government  to  accompany  a  dis- 
tinguished European  on  a  diplomatic  tour  through 
Syria.  He  saw  a  great  deal,  but  though  he  has 
the  eye  and  pen  of  a  poet,  he  has  declined  to 
describe  it,  to  avoid  repeating  what  has  so  often 
been  described  by  European  travellers.  Indeed, 
he  openly  despises  the  facility  "N^th  which  a  few 
weeks'  sojourn  iu  the  East  is  sometimes  converted 
into  a  dozen  chapters  of  post  octavo.  He  tells  us 
this,  moreover,  **  If  you  go  forth  to  visit  the  holy 
shores  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  hoping  there  to 
bask  under  the  bright  light  of  large  sunny  loving 
eyes — if  you  think  to  lead  the  Arab  maid  captive 
by  the  heart — or  scampering  over  the  desolate 
mountains,  to  fall  in  with  untutored  Syrian  maids, 
who  sally  forth,  and  carry  you  from  your  horse, 
fiitigued  and  fever-smitten,  to  be  watched  over 
tenderly — if,  I  say,  you  quit  England  with  such 
notions,  you  "vvill  return  to  your  native  shores, 
grievously  disappointed.''     Habeeb,  at  all  events, 
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though  a  native  of  the  country,  ^rearing  its  dress 
and  speaking  its  language,  always  found  that  the 
maidens  fled  at  his  approach,  and  that,  even  if  they 
overcame  their  cojmess,  they  would  not  exchange  a 
syllahlc  with  him  and  the  diploqaatist.  **  Possibly 
my  Mend  and  myself,"  he  says  slyly,  *'  were  not 
possessed  of  that  charm  which  a  recent  gallant 
author,  according  to  his  own  account,  seems  to 
have  carried  about  with  him,  wherever  he  was; 
for  he  says  that,  in  many  parts,  fathers  of  families 
rushed  out  and  endeavoured  to  force  him  into 
marriage  with  their  daughters,  or  else  the  maidens 
themselves,  in  villages  he  had  never  before  visited, 
came  forth,  having  heard  of  his  notoriety  (this  in 
parts  where  there  is  no  post,  and  where  news 
travels  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  week),  to  meet 
him  with  timbrel  and  dance,  and  other  welcom- 
ings.  The  only  note  that  ever  welcomed  us  to 
such  villages  was  the  angry  tongue  of  a  scolding 
harridan,  the  hooting  of  the  owls,  or  the  cry  of 
the  jackal." 

Habeeb,  on  his  return  to  Beyrout,  happened  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  some  of  the  oflSlcers  of 
the  British  ships  of  war  which  were  stationed  on 
the  coast.  One  of  them  oflfered  him  a  cruise  as 
far  as  Malta,  which  Habeeb  longed  to  see,  for  he 
had  heard  that  it  was  a  species  of  little  world 
where  he  might  sit  in  a  cdfe  and  study  the  cha- 
racter of  every  European  nation.  He  determined, 
therefore,  to  go,  much,  however,  to  the  alarm  and 
grief  of  his  primitive  relations,  and  amidst  the 
jeering  of  his  companions,  though  he  shrewdly 
suspected  of  the  latter  that,  whflst  they  affected 
to  pity  his  infatuation,  they  would  have  parted 
with  their  last  para  for  a  part  of  his  good  luck. 
And  when  Habeeb  set  sail  in  H.M.  steamer 
Hecate,  ho  was  inundated  with  presents  of  sweet- 
meats and  biscuits  sufficient  for  the  sea  stock  of  a 
voyage  round  tlie  world ;  and  he  was  accompanied 
hy  the  prayers  and  blessings  of  a  multitude  of 
friends  who  had  assembled  on  the  beach  to  bid 
him  farewell. 

Ilaheeb  very  soon  discovered  that  a  sea  voyage 
is  not  a  pleasure  trip.  He  was  awakened  the 
next  morning  by  the  deafening  noise  caused  by 
**  holystoning  "  the  deck ;  he  reeled  and  staggered, 
tipsy' and  sick  with  the  motion  of  the  ship;  he 
crept  on  deck  as  best  he  could,  and  reached  it 
only  in  time  to  be  politely  handed  to  the  larboard 
gangway  by  the  officer  of  the  watch,  who  left 
him  there  all  alone  in  his  misery,  with  his  head 
hanging  over  the  hulwarks.  Poor  Habeeb  was, 
in  plain  English,  horridly  sea-sick.  Bitterly  did 
he  now  repent  that  he  had  left  home ;  he  thought 
he  must  have  died.  He  next  wrapped  himself  in 
the  folds  of  a  Cyprus  cloak,  and  sat  down  cross- 
legged  on  the  deck.  But  scarcely  had  he  begun 
to  feel  hetter,  when  lie  was  dislodged  by  what  to 
him  was  the  dreadful  odour  of  the  victuals  cook- 
ing for  breakfast.  Ho  sought  refuge  in  his  berth ; 
and  there  he  lay,  more  dead  than  alive,  during 
the  remainder  of  the  voyage,  utterly  careless 
whether  the  ship  sunk  or  swam. 

At  length  he  landed  at  Malta,  after  undergoing 
the  purgatory  of  quarantine.  The  beauty  of  the 
gcenery,  the  bustle  of  the  town,  the  ships,  boats. 


carriages,  soldiers,  friars,  nuns — ^thc  bands  of 
music,  and  the  vast  concourse  of  people  dressed 
in  every  imaginable  costume,  and  speaking  every 
known  tongue,  perplexed  and  delighted  him.  For 
the  first  time  he  obtained  an  idea  of  European 
manners.  He  was  astonished  to  see  the  females 
with  uncovered  faces,  and  chatting^  in  the 
greatest  familiarity  with  the  opposite  sex.  He 
was  greatly  astonirfied  to  behold  the  waltzing  and 
polking  at  a  ball ;  it  appeared  to  his  unsophisti- 
cated mind  a  ridiculous  and  even  indecent  exhi- 
bition ;  and  though,  lie  says,  this  feeling  has  been 
worn  off  by  time,  yet  he  is  unable  to  this  day  to 
discover  the  pleasure  in  spinning  round  like  the 
sails  of  a  mill.  But  his  greatest  astonishment 
of  all  was,  to  see  a  bishop  without  a  beard.  This 
was  the  late  Dr.  Alexander,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem. 
Habeeb  says  he  shall  never  forget  the  amazement 
with  which  he  beheld  his  shaven  reverence.  A 
bishop  without  a  heard  was  a  perfect  marvel  to 
him — a  thing  unheard  of  in  the  East — in  short, 
a  fable ;  and  Habeeb  made  so  bold  as  to  teU  the 
bishop,  that  if  he 'wished  to  pass  for  a  bishop 
amongst  the  natives  of  Syria,  he  must  let  his 
beard  grow  without  delay. 

Habeeb  became  quite  the  rage  at  Malta ;  and 
his  friends  carried  him  to  England.  Ho  took  up 
his  abode  with  the  Hon.  and  Kev.  Baptist  Noel, 
at  Homsey,  who,  much  to  his  astonishment, 
helped  to  carry  his  luggage  into  the  house.  And 
thus  he  describes  his  first  impressions  of  England 
in  a  letter  to  a  benighted  countryman  at  Constan- 
tinople : — 

The  shore.s  of  Ingleterra  are  discerned,  you  scramble 
on  deck,  and  being  comfoitably  seated,  take  your  first 
survey  of  the  famed  shores  of  Britain.    As  far  as  the 
eye  can  stretch  the  whole  land  appears  to  be,  what  is 
really  the  case,  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation;  houses 
and  T^'indmills  innumerable  meet  the  view,  and  a  vast 
number  of  smoking  minarets,  which  on  inquir}-  prove  to 
be  the  chimneys  of  countless  factories.    Thousands  of 
vessels  of  all  sizes,  shapes,  and  nations,  are  moving 
up  and  down  the  channel,  all  puffing  and  saiUng,  pitch- 
ing and  rolling,  and  getting  entangled  with  one  another 
in  a  most  alarming  manner.    Frenchmen  shouting  and 
screaming  to  fishing  boats — Itahans  stamping  nt  pilots — 
Greeks  throwing  their  red  caps  overboard,  pulling  their 
hair  in  despair,  at  not  being  able  to  make  themselves 
understood.    In  short,  the  confusion  of  this  Babel  of 
tongues  is  so  great  that  you  stand  and  look  on  stupified 
and  bojvildered  with  amazement,  and  so  overcome  witli 
alarm,  and  the  novelty  of  the  thing,  that  you  have 
ceased  to  watch  the  ship's  progress,  till  the  anchor  is 
down,  and  you  find  yourself  in  the  custom-house,  sur- 
romided  by  boxes  and  inquisitive  people,  whilst  thunder 
seems  to  be  rolling  along  the  streets  outside.    A  kind 
friend  passes  your  luggage  through  the  custom-house, 
and  hiuries  you  into  a  cab,  so  imbecile  and  helpless 
have  you  become.    If  you  had  eyes  all  round  your  head 
they  would  not  suffice  to  look  at  tlie  people,  and  the 
sights  in  the  streets.     Thousands  of  people  are  pushing 
aud  running,  and  shouting  and  walking,  in  every  direc- 
tion ;    hunih-eds  of   carriages,  three  and  four  abreast, 
blocking  up  every  thoroughfare.    Tlie  noiso  created  by 
these  numerous  vehicles  jolting  over  the  hard  roads, 
is  greater  than  the  roar  of  the  Sultan's  artillery.    If 
Stamboul  were  in  flames,  and  all  the  Sultan's  harem 
burning,  there  could  not  be   a  greater   concourse  of 
l)eople  than  may  every  day  be  cncoimtered,  between 
tlie   hours  of  three  and  live  in  oae  single  street  of 
London,  and  all  the  otlier  hundred  streets  ore  almost 
as  well  filled. 
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But  whilst  we  have  been  thinking  about  this,  the  cab 
stops  opposite  to  a  splendid  seraiyahy  a  veritable  palace ; 
you  imagine  that  this  must  be  the  Queen's  residence, 
nnd  begin  to  expostulate  \*ith  your  friend  for  ushering 
you  into  the  presence  of  Koyalty,  before  you  have  had 
time  to  pay  some  attention  to  your  toilette ;  he  laughs 
at  your  ignorance.  Two  gentlemen,  handsomely  dressed, 
and  without  hats,  rush  into  the  street,  and  officiously 
carry  in  your  luggage.  You  are  quite  shocked  to  see 
the  nobility  thus  debased,  and  sti'Uggle  with  them  to 
relieve  them  of  their  burden.  The  friend  again  inter- 
feres, and  you  find  to  your  amazement  that  the  palace 
is  nothing  more  than  a  large  Khan  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  wealthy  travellers,  and  that  the  two  gentlemanly 
looking  men  are  khudameerif  and  that  there  are  at 
least  a  dozen  more,  all  in  the  same  capacity,  all  as  well 
dressed  and  good-looking.  You  are  then  ushered  into 
a  room  splendidly  furnished ;  mirrors  and  chaudeliei-s, 
tables  and  chairs,  pictures  and  divans,  all  in  profusion, 
and  the  commonest  article  in  the  room  worth  a  thousand 
piastres.  Your  friend  touches  a  spring,  a  bell  rings  in 
the  distance,  the  door  opens,  and  a  hour!  enters.  This 
must  be  the  lady  of  the  palace ;  but  she  is  young  and 
tender  as  a  dove,  and  blushes  like  the  rose  of  Damascus, 
in  acknowledging  your  salaams.  Alas !  even  this  beauti- 
ful creature  is  one  of  the  kkudanieen,  and  you  sigh  to 
hear  your  friend  order  her  to  bring  up  a  scuttle  of  coals, 
whose  black  dust  cannot  but  soil  her  snowy  and  taper- 
like fingers. 

Y'ou  feel  tired  of  being  shut  up  alone,  and  ordering 
a  carriage,  step  into  it,  and  bid  the  driver  take  you  to 
one  of  the  fashionable  drives.  You  go  on  at  a  rapid 
pace  for  a  few  hundred  yards,  and  then  there  is  a  dead 
halt ;  vexed  at  this,  you  stand  up  in  the  carriage  to 
endeavour  to  discover  the  cause,  and  then  a  sight  meets 
the  view,  quite  sufficient  to  paralyse  a  stranger.  In  front, 
as  far  as  the  sight  can  reach,  and  behind,  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  see,  as  well  as  on  either  side  of  you,  is  one 
dense  forest  of  human  beings,  horses,  donkeys,  carts, 
carriages,  waggons,  chimney-sweeps,  officers,  lords  and 
ladies,  policemen  and  rabble.  You  move  slowly  along  as 
though  you  were  in  a  funeral  procession,  until  a  favourable 
opportunity  presents  itself  for  the  coachman  to  display  his 
skill,  and  then  he  dashes  at  full  speed,  through  cai-riages 
and  carts,  so  close  together  that  none  but  his  experienced 
eye  could  ever  have  imagined  it  possible  to  squeeze  one's 
way  through  uninjured ;  expecting  every  instant  to  be 
crushed  to  death,  you  throw  yourself  back  in  tlie  car- 
riage, and  shut  your  eyes,  on  what  was  too  fearful  to 
look  upon.  By-and-by,  the  easier  motion  of  the  carriage 
reassures  you — ^>'ou  look  up,  you  have  been  disentangled 
from  the  dense  crowd,  and  are  driving  along  in  compara- 
tive solitude  through  street  after  street  of  magnilicent 
palaces.  After  a  while  we  emerge  from  the  smoke  and 
dust  of  the  city,  and  lo !  before  you  a  magnificent  gar- 
den— such  a  one  as  the  Pasha  of  Damascus  would  be 
proud  of.  Here,  in  roads  railed  off,  the  fashionable 
world  drive  and  ride  about  for  a  few  hours  every  evening 
in  the  season.  A  carriage  passes  you  with  two  houris 
in  it,  whose  faces  leave  an  impression  on  your  heart, 
which  latter  is  as  soft  as  wax.  Another  carriage,  antl 
two  stiU  more  beautiful — a  few  minutes  afterwards  three 
pass  at  the  same  moment,  with  such  eyes  that  the 
glances  from  them  emit  brilliant  sparks  of  love;  but 
there  is  no  end  to  the  houris,  and  no  end  to  the  heart-aches, 
so  we  bid  the  driver  speed  home  again,  and  closed  our 
eyes,  firmly  determined  not  to  be  exposed  to  any  fresh 
onslaught  from  these  houris — these  daughters  of  the 
finest  people  m  the  world.  Arrived  at  home,  dinner  is 
served  in  magnificent  style.  The  silver  dishes,  and  the 
knives  and  forks — ^the  spoons  would  alone  suffice  to 
purchase  a  property  in  Lebanon  that  would  yield  you  or 
me  a  comfortable  revenue  for  life. 

Ladies  are  tlie  stars  of  English  society.  The  mar- 
ried and  elder  ladies  I  may  term  the  planets  ;  their  dis- 
tances are  fixed,  and  like  planets  they  emit  flashes  of 
brilliant  light.  The  young  ladies  are  the  satellites, 
which  revolve  round  these  planets,  more  active  and  much 
gayer ;  their  hearts  would  scarcely  counterpoise  a  feather. 
They  talk  and  laugh,  and  ride  and  dance,  with  young 


men  without  the  least  restraint,  and  the  voice  of  calumny 
is  never  heard.  How  different  from  our  poor  ignorant 
counli-yuien  !  What  would  all  the  old  men  and  women 
of  Lebanon  say,  if  their  daughters  and  grand-daughters 
were  seen  taking  long  soUtai*y  rides  and  walks  with  the 
young  men?  • 

The  fashionable  world  of  London  has  fashionabl« 
hours  for  everything.  At  about  ten  o'clock,  fashionable 
evening  pailies  commence  ;  ladies  and  gentlemen  dance 
till  past  midnight;  the  rooms  are  arranged  like  fairy 
land ;  the  girls  are  so  beautiful,  and  dressed  so  elegantly, 
that  the  whole  scene  is  like  tbe  fabulous  tales  of  the 
Arabian  Nights.  Then  there  is  the  opera,  where  profes- 
sional singers  and  dancers  ai'e  employed ;  and  the  mag- 
nificence with  which  the  stage  is  decorated,  tho  liglits, 
the  music,  the  dancing — so  airy  that  the  girls  barjsly 
touch  the  ground  with  their  toes.  All  is  a  scene  of 
magic  enchantment  till,  the  curtain  drops  and  you 
are  led  out  by  your  friends  in  a  state  of  mentid 
aberration.  The  next  morning  you  awake  and  look 
over  your  last  night's  expenditure,  and  you  find  a  few 
such  items  as  the  following : — 

£   8.  d.    Piastres. 
Grapes  (10  paras' worth  in  Syria)     0  10    0  55 

Opera-ticket 110         110 

Supper,  cab-hire,  &g 1  11     0         105 

Total 330 

Three  hundred  and  thirty  piastres  for  a  few  hours' 
entertainment!  Such  is  but  a  trifling  instance  of  the 
daily  exx^enditure  accruing  in  London. 

Young  ladies  in  this  coimtry  are  devotedly  attached 
to  handsome  uniforms  ;  and  fine  uniforms  are  devotedly 
attached  to  handsome  fortunes,  as  well  as  faces.  In  all 
cases  young  ladies  are  very  fond  of  red  and  blue  coats ; 
and  an  officer  in  the  guards  is  irresistible.  Even  the 
beadle,  that  is,  the  Indilaft^  is  an  object  of  admiration  to 
the  lower  classes,  as  ho  struts  about  in  his  gold-laced 
cocked  hat  and  uniform. 

Beards  are  at  a  sad  discount  in  England ;  moustaches 
hooted  at,  or  only  used  by  military  men.  I  knew  a 
Frank,  in  Syria,  a  hakim  (doctor),  whose  flowing  beard 
was  the  admiration  of  all  beholders ;  his  patients  used  to 
seize  it,  and  make  him  swear  by  it  that  he  would  do  his 
best  to  cure  them  ;  and  as  for  the  damsels,  happy  was 
she  that  could  make  him  vow  fidelity  to  her  on  tlie 
strength  of  his  beard.  "Well,  your  excellency,  I  met  this 
hakim  in  the  sti'eets  of  London.  I  knew  him  not ;  but 
he  recognised  me,  and  spoke  to  me.  The  cruel  razor 
had  been  at  work,  and  his  face  was  as  smooth  and  beard- 
less as  the  new  born  babe.  I  asked  him  what  had 
caused  him  to  commit  such  an  act  of  insanity,  and  he  told 
me  that,  when  he  first  landed,  the  children  in  the  streets 
hooted,  pelted  him,  and  cried  out,  **  Halloo  Moshes  !"  and 
so  for  quietness-sake  he  was  obliged  to  submit  his  beau- 
tiful beard  to  the  hands  of  a  ruthless  barber.  In  England 
no  one  wears  beards.  Bishops  are  beardless  ;  cadis  are 
beardless;  lawyers,  hakims,  even  the  solicitors — ^won- 
derful indeed — but  what  is  still  more  wonderful  and 
absurd  is,  that  these  great  men  wear  long  curly  wigs, 
which  vastly  resemble  the  sheep  skins  worn  by  our  buf- 
foons and  story  tellers. 

Habeeb  now  set  about  seeing  tho  lions,  though 
he  was  the  greatest  lion  of  all — an  amusing  lion, 
too,  since  he  was  perpetually  committing  solecisms. 
Por  instance,  he  would,  without  thinking  of  it, 
sit  on  his  chair  cross-legged,  after  the  fashion  of 
his  country,  much  to  the  amusement  of  his  friends, 
and  especially  of  the  young  ladies ;  and  he  would 
take  the  first  sip  of  coffee  before  handing  the  cup 
to  a  visitor,  a  custom  which,  though  entirely 
commo  il  faut  at  Damascus,  created  great  asto- 
nishment in  England.  One  day,  too,  to  show  that 
he  was  up  to  the  tricks  played  upon  travellers,  he 
declined  to  pay  the  toll  at  a  turnpike-gate ;  ho 
thought  the  man  was  asking  for  what,  in  hi« 
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country,  is  called  hakhsheesh,  that  is,  a  present. 
Some  gentlemen,  however,  explained  how  matters 
stood,  and  this,  and  other  incidents,  gave  Habeeb 
a  high  opinion  of  the  obliging  disposition  of  Eng- 
lishmen. "They  strive  with  each  o|her,"  he 
wrote  to  his  fiiend,  "  to  oblige  a  stranger,  and 
heap  civilities  and  attention  upon  him.  With 
them  it  is  a  matter  of  earnest  regret  that  any 
foreign  friend  should  find  cause  of  complaint 
against  any  of  their  countrymen.  Say  to  an  Eng- 
lishman, '  I  am  a  Syrian,'  and  he  will  know  how 
to  appreciate  your  worth,  and  the  excellence  of 
your  country ;  he  will  talk  to  you  of  Hebron  and 
many  other  towns  with  unabating  pleasure ;  and 
the  reason  is,  that,  from  his  infancy  upwards, 
with  him  Syria  has  been  a  familiar  household 
word;  as  a  lisping  infant  he  has  read  at  his 
mother's  knee  of  King  Solomon  and  the  cedars  of 
Lebanon.  At  school  his  prize  essays  have  been 
about  Jerusalem;  and  if,  mayhap,  he  is  a  poor 
man,  imable  to  write  or  read,  still  from  the  pulpit 
he  has  long  been  accustomed  to  hear  of  the  great 
patriarchs,  the  prophets,  and  the  kings  of  Israel, 
the  temple  of  Solomon,  and  other  marvellous 
facts,  so  intimately  linked  with  his  creed;  the 
scene  of  all  which  was  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land." 

Habeeb  was  terribly  puzzled  with  the  idioms  of 
the  English  language ;  he  was  continually  com- 
mitting ludicrous  blunders  in  speaking,  or  misun- 
derstanding persons.  He  tells  us,  that  one  day 
he  called  upon  the  Vice- Chancellor,  Sir  Lancelot 
Shadwell,  at  Westminster  Hall.  An  attendant 
told  him  that  Sir  Lancelot  was  in,  but  could  not 
be  seen,  as  he  was  sitting,  Habeeb,  rather  asto- 
nished by  the  reason,  asked  again  to  see  him. 
Again  the  man  said  Sir  Lancelot  was  sitting. 
Habeeb  now  flew  into  a  fury:  *'WeIl,  sir,"  he 
exclaimed,  "  I  never  supposed  that  he  was  lying 
down,  or  asleep  at  this  time  of  day,  and  that 
is  just  the  very  reason  that  I  have  called  to  see 
him."  The  attendant  was  now  as  much  asto- 
nished as  Habeeb  ;  at  length  they  understood 
each  other,  but  a  new  difficulty  arose.  Habeeb, 
on  entering  the  court,  was  told  to  take  off  his  fez 
or  cap,  as  the  man  called  it ;  but  not  understand- 
ing this  either,  he  took  no  notice  of  the  request. 
The  man  repeated  it;  when  Habeeb  told  him 
that  he  would  much  rather  take  off  his  boots  than 
his  fez,  since  it  was  a  disrespectful  act,  at  least, 
in  his  country,  to  go  bare-headed  in  the  presence 
of  his  superior.  The  man  begged  him  not  to 
proceed  to  these  extremities.  *'  I  suppose,"  says 
Habeeb,  "  he  had  never  seen  such  a  queer  cus- 
tomer as  I  seemed  to  him  to  be." 

Habeeb  became  an  attacM  of  the  Turkish  em- 
bassy. But  he  and  his  friends  thought  it  would 
better  suit  his  interests  to  study  a  profession.  The 
hakim,  or  doctor,  being  a  great  man  amongst  his 
countrymen,  Habeeb  determined  to  become  a 
doctor.  He  was  placed  as  a  pupil  with  an  emi- 
nent practitioner  in  May  Eair,  and  he  attended 
lectures  at  King's  College.     The  dissectiog-room 


at  first  disgusted  him,  as  he  thought  it  barbarous 
to  mutilate  the  dead ;  but  he  soon  got  over  that, 
as  he  had  over  his  dislike  to  dancing ;  and  then 
the  philosophy  of  the  thing  burst  upon  his  mind. 
A  proud  man  was  Habeeb,  when,  on  the  12th  of 
April,  1850,  ho  obtained  the  privilege  of  writing 
after  his  name  M.R.C.S.  Yet  there  was  one 
drawback  to  his  happiness ;  patients  did  not  take 
kindly  to  him.  One  day  at  the  hospital,  the 
surgeon  asked  Habeeb  to  operate  on  a  woman. 
The  patient  was  lying  on  the  bed  perfectly  re- 
signed ;  but  no  sooner  did  Habeeb  take  up  the 
knife,  than  she  started  up,  her  eyes  glaring  with 
terror,  alarmed  at  his  Oriental  dress,  and  screamed 
out,  "  The  Turk  !  the  Turk !  is  going  to  cut  me !" 
INTor  would  she  be  **  cut"  by  Habeeb,  greatly  to 
his  annoyance.  Even  the  better  sort  of  people 
would  have  it  that  Habeeb  was  a  Turk,  because  he 
wore  a/<«,  and  this  is  the  only  circumstance  which 
has  disturbed  the  natural  serenity  of  this  worthy 
Christian  subject  of  the  Sultan.  He  cannot  for 
the  life  of  him  comprehend  why,  in  England, 
everything  ferocious,  ugly,  black,  and  dingy, 
should  be  called  "  like  a  Turk."  We  may  inl'er 
that  he  has  not  yet  read  Bluebeard. 

And  now  Habeeb  set  out  on  his  travels  again. 
To  the  manufacturing  districts,  where,  having 
spent  all  his  money  in  buying  Sheffield  cutlery, 
he  was  obliged  to  beg  a  railway  pass,  and  borrow 
five  pounds  of  a  fellow-passenger.  To  Edinburgh, 
where  the  boys  cheered  him  and  called  him 
"Ibrahim  Pasha;"  but  Habeeb  forga^ve  them, 
remembering  that  he  and  the  boys  of  his  country 
used  to  call  out  "  Frangi,^^  at  every  man  they  saw 
wearing  a  round  hat.  TJo  Paris,  which  Habeeb 
declares  is  inferior  to  London,  not,  however,  be- 
cause he  found  that  few  French  people  knew  that 
there  is  such  a  country  as  Syria.  To  "  lovely  De- 
vonia,  land  of  flowers  and  song,"  where  the  boys 
saluted  him  with  "  Kossoo  !  Kossoq !"  as  he  rode 
outside  a  fly,  the  driver  of  which  thus  enlight- 
ened his  perplexity:  "Why,  maister,  you  see 
they  never  aforegone  seed  any  foreign  gentleman 
like  yourself,  but  that  'ere  'publicain  foreigner 
they  calls  Kossoo,  so  they  'spose  you  be  ho."  To 
Bath,  where  Habeeb  held  a  public  meeting,  and 
where  these  eyes,  oh !  degenerate  Syrian,  beheld 
you  spinning  in  a  polka  like  a  dancing  dervish ; 
and  to  Cheltenham,  where  he  induced  the  ladies 
to  contribute  a  shilling  each  to  train  up  a  Syrian 
lad  whom  the  Eoman  Catholics  had  imported,  in 
the  way  that  Habeeb  thought  he  had  better  go. 
But  we  must  conclude,  without  saying  a  word 
about  Habeeb' 8  other  adventures,  his  poetry, 
which  might  sadden  the  heart  with  the  wail  of 
music;  his  funny  stories,  which  might  make  a 
mourner  smile ;  his  glowing  descriptions,  his  good 
sense,  and  his  benevolent  plans ;  and,  above  all, 
his  ardent  desire  to  crown  his  earthly  happiness, 
one  bright  day,  by  marrying  an  EngHi  wife. 
Yet,  are  they  not  written  in  the  book  of  the 
"Thistle  and  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon  ?" 
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NIGHT    SCENE    IN    INDIA. 


BY   CALDER  CAMPBELL. 


I. 

The  flush  of  day  is  o*er ;  the  sunny  beam 
Behind  yon  hills  in  gorgeous  pomp  retires  : 
The  moon  begins  to  shed  her  silvery  fires 
In  flickering  loveliness  within  the  stream, 
Chaste,  cold,  but  beautiful ;  so  some  coy  fair 
With  artless  blushes  steals  a  hurried  gaze 
— Modestly  conscious — where  the  glass  displays 
The  glowing  charms  her  youthful  features  bear ! 
— ^The  sun  hath  sunk :  serene,  in  tranquil  state. 
Flow  thy  pure  waters,  ""Wurda,  'neath  this  bank  ! 
Mild  is  the  night, — ^no  exhalations  dank 
Sldm  o'er  the  ground :  here  let  me  lonely  wait 
The  midnight  hour,  and  in  sweet  tracks  of  thought 
Employ  my  mind  on  scenes  and  shades  remote. 

II. 
Roll  on,  fair  AVurda !  other  streams  than  thine 
Bathed  my  young  feet  in  Scotland's  dewy  straths, 
The  jungle  near  me  hides  more  perilous  paths, 
For  there  the  panther  cowers,  and  serpents  twine 
Bound  trees,  as  venomous ;  o'er  me  incline 
Bright  fruits — lush  mangoes  drest  in  green  and 

gold. 
And  acid  tamarinds,  with  many  a  vine 
Of  scented  jasmine  laced ; — my  eyes  behold 


Instead  of  rocks  with  gloomy  fir  and  pine 
Sombrely  feathered,  and  heath-covered  wold 
Purple  with  banquets  for  the  questing  bee, 
Scenes  altogether  Oriental, — tree 
And  flower,  and  bird,  and  unknown  woods  that 

hold 
Strange  mysteries,  which  are  still  but  dreams  to 

me. 

III. 

'Tis  not  the  sombre  fir,  whose  rustling  cones 
Sound  o'er  my  head, — 'tis  not  the  wild  rose-scent 
Embalms  the  air, — 'tis  not  the  music  lent 
By  distant  pibroch, — but  the  plaintive  moans 
Of  the  wood-pigeon,  and  the  bool-bool's  song 
Ke-echoing  through  the  wood !      O'er  me   de- 
pends 
The  fig-lcavcd  Banyan,  whose  thick  boughs  among 
Scampers  the  squirrel ;  and  with  zephyr  blends 
The  breath  of  golden  gum-Arabic  buds. 
And  the  spice- odours  of  the  wild  Kavcet  ;* 
"Whilst,  flinging  mystic  shadows  at  my  feet. 
The  night  hawk  flits  above  me,  and  in  floods 
Of  moonshine  bathes  its  wings.     Oh !  both  are 

dear 
To  me,  the  distant  Scotland  and  the  India  licre  ! 


"THE  LEGITIMATE    DBAMA"   ON    THE    BANKS    OE  THE    GANGES. 

THE    HERO    AND   THE   NYMPH,  A   PLAY  IN  FIVE   ACTS,  BY   KALIDASA. 


"  The  LEGrriMA.TB  Dbaka  "  is  a  phrase  of  very 
vague  import ;  it  naturally  bears  a  close  afiinity 
to  gutta  percha,  and  can  be  made  to  express  a 
thousand  different  things.  You  may  take  it  in  a 
"  non-natural "  sense  ;  you  may  treat  it  sestheti- 
cally,  and  you  may  view  it,  as  Doctor  Horsfleisch 
hath  it,  from  the  stand-point  of  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence.  The  component  parts  of  the  "  legiti- 
mate drama"  vaiy  with  the  latitude ;  hero  reign 
the  three  unities;  there  Shakspearo  holds  his 
sway.  At  Astley's  "the  legitimate"  moves  in 
a  circle ;  at  Athens  it  used  to  shift  about  the  altar 
of  Bacchus.  *'  Box  and  Cox  "  could  not  be  trans- 
ported to  the  climes  of  Drury ;  sexered  from  the 
ambulating  scene  of  his  exploits,  Punch  would  be 
an  aboi*tion. 

If  this  rule  be  applied  to  the  subject  of  the 
present  paper,  my  readers  aie  at  liberty  to  sup- 
pose that  I  have  proceeded  once  on  an  Oriental 
excursion,  and  studied  dramatic  literature  in  those 


enchanted  regions  where  tigers  range  the  forests 
instead  of  waiting  at  table,  and  "gents"  bedeck 
themselves,  as  my  cook  told  me  one  day,  with 
turhota  (query,  tui'bans  ? )  by  way  of  substitutes 
for  "  tiles."  I  do  not  mean  here  to  enter  upon 
any  unnecessary  details,  nor  to  point  out  how 
much  more  refreshing  ginger-beer  must  be  when 

handed  round  by  coolies Tlie  curtain  rises, 

and  the  manager  appears.  Those  Indian  mana- 
gers act  with  consummate  prudence.  Instead  of 
coming  forward  with  their  best  bow  only  when 
the  prima  donna  is  suffering  from  influenza,  or 
the  first  fiddle  has  broken  his  Straduarius,  they 
invariably  address  the  audience  at  the  beginning 
of  each  performance.  Thus  "the  gallery"  is 
propitiated,  and  attention  ensured. 

The  spectator  who  witnesses  the  representation 
of  an  Indian  drama  must  be  "wide  awake;" 
not  only  do  the  actors  walk  in  by  the  side  scenes, 
they  drop  from  the  clouds,  ride  through  the  air 


•  TheFeronta  elfphantumy  whose  brui-.pd  leaves  smell  stroncrly  of  nni^t^. 


Till!:    *•' LEGITIMATE   DIUMA      ON    THE    BANKS    OF   THE    GANGES. 
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in  laudable  emuLition  of  Monsieur  Poitevin,  and 
Tenturo  very  near  the  regions  of  the  moon.  A 
god  Tvill  often  summon  nymphs  to  the  courts  of 
heaven  in  a  chariot  which  sets  turnpikes  at  de- 
fiance. Damsels  transform  themselves  into  flowers, 
and  from  the  blossoms  of  the  lotus  have  sprung 
the  choicest  ornaments  of  the  court  of  India. 

To  speak  seriously,  the  views  of  nature  and  the 
delineations  of  character,  as  given  by  the  drama  of 
the  Hindus,  do  not  correspond  generally  with  the 
ideas  for  which  we  have  been  indebted  to  the 
study  of  Comeille,  Shakspeare,  or  Sophocles ;  but 
still  they  are  exceedingly  striking,  and,  in  some 
respects,  truly  beautiful.  We  must  always  bear 
in  mind  the  coi^templative  tone  of  Oriental  civi- 
lization ;  we  must  remember  that  the  imaginative 
powers  of  Hindu  poets  are  chiefly  exercised  in 
portraying  the  gentler  feelings  of  the  heart. 

Kalidasa,  the  author  of  the  play  we  are  now 
examining,  is  said  to  have  flourished  during  the 
century  which  preceded  our  era.  He  acquired 
considerable  reputation  as  a  poet,  and  his  works 
may  be  classed  among  the  most  perfect  specimens 
of  Sanscrit  literature. 

The  subject  of  the  drama  entitled  "  The  Hero 
and  the  Nymph,"  is  the  love  of  an  Indian  king 
for  the  nymph  TJrvasi ;  this  passion  has  been  ex- 
tremely well  analyzed  by  the  writer,  and  the 
events  which  constitute  the  plot  produce  aspects 
of  character  either  amusingly  comic,  or  tragic,  and 
affecting.  For  instance,  we  had  always  thought 
that  the  souh'etteSf  or  femmes  de  chamhre,  as  de- 
scribed by  Moliere,  Eognard,  and  Marivaux,  were 
bipeds  exclusively  to  be  found  in  Za  Belh  France, 
But  it  seems  from  the  following  quotation  that 
they  are  only  importations  from  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges ;  and  Mademoiselle  Nipunika  would  have 
proved,  any  day,  quite  a  match  for  Dorine  or 
Lisette. 

The  nymph-loving  monarch  is,  we  are  sorry  to 
say,  already  manied ;  and  his  wife,  who  soon  dis- 
covers that  she  has  lost  her  husband's  affection, 
very  naturally  wishes  to  know  where  it  is  be- 
stowed. She  therefore  sends  her  servant  jN^ipunikil 
on  the  express  business  of  endeavouring  to  "pump" 
the  secret  out  of  a  sort  of  Gracioso,  half-Brahmin, 
half-clowji,  whom  the  King  has  trusted  with  it. 

Gracioso  (flurriedhj). 

Away,  0  inviter !  In  this  concourse  of  people  I  can- 
not restmn  my  tongue  with  this  secret  of  the  King's 
swelling  in  my  mouth  like  an  oblation  of  boiled  rice. 
Willie,  therefore,  the  King  is  gone  to  the  judgment-seat, 
I  will  go  up  to  yonder  temple,  away  from  the  press  of 
the  throng,  and  wait  there.  ( He  icalks  round  and  sits 
djwn^  covering  his  mouth  with  his  hands.) 
Enter  a  Female  Servant. 
Servant. 

This  is  the  command  which  I  have  received  from  my 
lQ<ly  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Kasi,  "  My  faithful 
Nipunika,"  she  said,  **  ef^r  since  the  King  returned 
from  >'isiting  the  sun,  he  has  seemed  as  if  he  had  left 
his  heart  behind  him ;  do  thou,  therefore,  try  and  learn 
from  the  venerable  Manavaka  the  real  cause  of  his  sad- 
ness." Now,  in  what  way  should  I  put  the  question  to 
the  Brahman  ?  I  will  venture  a  guess  that  the  King's 
secret,  like  the  hoar  frost  on  a  blade  of  grass,  will  not 
long  stay  with  him ;  I  wUl,  therefore,  forthwith  go  and 
seek  him.  (SJis  walks  round  and  sees  him.)  But,  strange 
to  say !  I  declare,  there  Manavaka  is  standing,  hiding 


himself  in  yonder  comer,  like  an  ape  in  a  picture,  and 
deep  in  thought  on  sometliing  or  other.  I  will  go  up  to 
him.     {SJie  approaches.)    I  salute  thee,  reverend  sir. 

Gracioso.. 
I  return  thy  greeting.  {Aside.)  The  moment  that  I 
look  on  this  odious  maid,  the  King's  secret  begins  bursting 
my  heart,  and  well  nigh  forces  its  way  out!  {Aloud^ 
partly  covering  his  mouth.)  Oh,  Nipwiika!  Whither 
art  thou  going  ?  thus  leaving  thy  music-practice  ? 

Servajit. 
To  visit  your  reverend  self,  on  an  especial  commission 
from  the  Queen. 

Gracioso. 
What  may  be  her  Highness's  commands  ? 

Servant. 
'*  0,  reverend  Brahman,"  she  says,  **  there  is  a  great 
lack  of  kindness  in  thy  conduct  towards  mo ;  thou  re- 
gardest  me  not  in  my  present  anxiety." 

Gracioso. 
Oh,  Nipnnik& !   has  any  offence  been  oommitted  by 
my  beloved  friend  ? 

Servant, 
You  know  the  woman  for  whom  he  sorrows ;  he  has 
actually  addressed  the  Queen  by  her  name. 

Gracioso  {to  himself). 
What!  my  friend,  then,  has  himself  revealed  the 
secret!  How  then  can  a  Brahman  like  me  hold  his 
tongue  any  longer?  {Aloud.)  Ah !  you  mean  the  noble 
nymph,  Urvasi;  since  he  became  mad  from  the  sight  of 
her,  the  Queen  is  not  the-  only  person  whom  he  hath  dis- 
tressed,— me  too,  a  Brahman,  he  hath  most  grievously 
afflicted,  by  rigorously  keeping  me  away  from  all  food. 

Servant  {aside). 
I  have  attained  my  end,  and  broken  open  my  lord's 
impregnable  secret 

The  above  extract  mnst  have  revealed  to  the 
reader  the  peculiarities  of  the  Gracioso' s  dispo- 
sition. Inquisitiveness,  stupidity,  and  greediness 
make  up  his  idiosyncracy,  with  a  strong  predomi- 
nancy of  the  latter.  In  the  jnidst  of  distress, 
ffruh  is  his  solace  ; — 

Gracioso. 

Hasten  a  banquet  for  him ;  he  will  be  well 

when  his  bile  is  abated. 

Queen. 
See,  Nipunik^  !  how  well  the  Brahman  counsels  his 
friend!  what  eke,  indeed,  could  a  sick  heart  wish  for? 

Gracioso. 
But  only  consider  how  naturally  all  men  are  soothed 
by  a  banquet. 

His  similes  arc  derived  from  the  confectioner's 
shop : — 

Gracioso. 
0  see !    0  see  !    The  moon  is  now  risen — bright,  like 
granulated  sugar ! 

Lack  of  eatables  alone  can  affect  him  to  me- 
lancholy. 

King. 

With  what  shall  I  now  try  to  divert  myself? 

Gracioso. 
Oh !  let  us  go  into  the  kitchen. 

King. 
And  what  shall  we  do  there? 

Gracioso. 
Let  the  enjoyment  of  the  five  kinds  of  viands,  >vith 
the  choicest  delicacies,  gladden  your  melancholy  with 
sweet-meats,  candied  sugar,  and  cakes. 

Some  of  the  descriptions  in  the  play  are  really 
exquisite. 

The  evening.  What !  is  the  half  of  the  day  already 
gone  ?    Is  it  for  this,  then,  that  the  peacock,  oppressed 
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with  the  heat,  now  sits  in  the  cool  hasin  at  tlie  foot  of 
the  tree ;  the  bees  have  penetrated  the  blossoms  of  the 
Karnikara,  and  are  slumbering  there ;  leaving  the  heated 
water,  the  water-fowl  repairs  to  the  lotus-bed  by  the 
shore;  and  the  wearied  parrot  begs  for  water  in  that 
house  of  his  sports — his  cage  ! 

My  child,  here  is  thy  mother  come,  gazing  intently 
upon  thee,  upbearing  the  scarf  of  her  bosom,  which 
bursts  open  with  the  gush  of  her  love. 

This  last  bit  immediately  suggests  Tennyson's 

And  half 
The  sacred  mother's  bosom,  panting,  burst 
The  laces  towards  her  babe. 

The  fourth  act  is  the  most  important  one  in  the 
whole  play.  Urvasi,  the  nymph,  under  the  mo- 
mentary influence  of  a  fit  of  jeciousy,  has  forsaken 
the  King,  and  retired  to  an  enchanted  spot,  where 
she  becomes  metamorphosed  into  a  creeper.  She 
can  be  restored  .to  her  natural  form  only  by  the 
possessor  of  a  certain  jewel  which  sprang  at  the 
feet  of  tho  goddess  Dusga.  Meanwhile,  the 
frantic  King  wanders  everywhere  in  search  of 
TJrvasi,  asking  tidings  about  her  of  the  peacock, 
tho  swan,  the  goose  (  ! ),  the  bee,  the  elephant, 
the  mountain,  the  river,  the  antelope.  We  give 
a  short  extract  as  a  specimen  of  this  scene : — 

0  thou  with  thy  cataracts  clear  like  the  surface  of 
crystal  rocks,  whose  peaks  are  garlanded  with  a  thousand 

various  flowers, O,  supports  of  the  world,  show 

my  beloved. 

(He  approaches  and  folds  his  hands.)  Oh,  lord  of 
mountains !  hast  thou  seen  in  this  pleasant  extremity 
of  tho  wood,  the  lovely  damsel  peerless  in  every  limb, 
who  is,  alas!  parted  from  me?  {He  luars  the  echo; 
having  listened  joyfully.)  What!  it  answers  accord-, 
ingly,  "I  have  seen  her."  Well,  I  will  look  for  her! 
{Having  looked  around^  is  disappointed.)  How  is  this? 
It  was  but  my  own    echo,   rolling    from   the    depth 


of  the  glens.  (He  faints,  then,  having  risen  and 
seated  himself ,  in  a  desponding  voice.)  Ah,  me !  I  am 
weary ;  I  will  enjoy  awhile,  on  the  banks  of  this  moun- 
tain torrent,  the  cool  air  that  blows  from  its  water«. 
{He  walks  round  and  looks.)  While  I  gaze  on  this 
stream,  turbid  with  the  fresh  influx  of  waters,  desire 
rises  in  my  heart.  Whence  can  it  come?  Frowning 
with  its  waves  as  with  brows,  girdled  with  the  line  of 
fluttering  birds,  and  throwing  off  its  foam  as  a  garment 
loosened  in  anger,  and  hurrying  in  devious  ways  with  a 
repeatedly  stumbling  step,  surely,  here  is  my  jealous 
beloved,  changed  into  the  form  of  the  stream !  Well ! 
let  me  conciliate  her.  Be  appeased,  O  dearest,  faire.-t 
one !  as  thou  flowest  on  with  thy  fluttering  and  mourn 
ing  birds,  longing  for  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and 
resonant  with  the  mimnurings  of  thy  swarms  of  bees. 

"When  at  last  the  King  lights  upon  the  magic 
jewel,  we  feel  that  talismans  have  never  been 
used  for  better  purposes.  Events  thicken.  Our 
hero  recovers  his  son  in  a  manner  quite  as  strange ; 
the  Queen  becomes  satisfied  that  the  union  of 
her  husband  with  Urvasi  has  taken  place  by  the 
decree  of  the  gods,  and  the  play  ends  amid  uni- 
versal congratulations : — 

Let  India  grant  that,  for  the  common  welfare  of  the 
good,  the  mutual  rivals.  Fortune  and  Eloquence,  may  at 
last  be  wedded  in  that  union  which  now  seems  so  hani 
to  be  attained.  And  yet  another  still :  may  everyone 
pass  safely  through  his  straits  I  may  everj'one  behold 
good  fortune!  may  everyone  attain  his  desires  1  and 
everyone  be  everywhere  happy ! 

It  is  of  coui'se  impossible,  nor  would  it  be  fair, 
to  pronounce  upon  the  character  of  the  Indian 
drama,  irom  such  a  condensed  abstract  as  tho 
above;  but  tho  subject  is,  we  believe,  worth 
studying  closely ;  and  our  only  purpose  on  the 
present  occasion  was  to  point  out  to  the  general 
reader  a  rather  imfrequented,  though  interesting 
walk  in  the  field  of  literature. 


THE   FEMME    DE   MANAGE    OF    PAKIS. 


The  Femme  de  Menage  is  a  female  functionary 
of  very  various  duties,  corresponding  partly  to 
those  of  the  English  housekeeper,  partly  to  those 
of  a  charwoman.  Some  French  writers  pretend 
that  if  she  were  not  already  in  existence  it  would 
be  no  credit  to  any  one  who  should  invent  her 
that  he  had  done  so.  She  has  the  character  of 
being  the  least  agreeable  of  all  the  domestic 
animals,  with  the  exception  of  the  cat  and  the 
parrot.  To  estimate  her  at  her  just  value — she ' 
is  about  worth  the  two  together.  The  cat  is  no- 
toriously egotistic  and  perfidious — and  the  Femme 
de  Menage  is  no  less  so.  The  parrot  chatters 
incessantly  without  meaning — the  Femme  de 
Menage  clacks  with  equal  tenacity,  but  since 
besides  the  gift  of  speech  she  possesses  that  of 
malice,  the  exercise  of  her  gossipping  and  slan- 
derous propensities  too  frequency  compromises 
those  who  have  the  misfortune  to  employ  her. 


There  would  be  some  compensation  for  tKesc  fif- 
ties were  she  young  and  beautiful — if  to  a  fair  and 
open  countenance  she  added  a  winning  smile,  a 
piercing  eye,  a  white  and  delicate  hand,  and  an 
elegant  or  majestic  figure, — and  presented  herself 
to  the  view  like  a  fairy  apparition  descending 
upon  the  beams  of  tho  morning.  Among  cham- 
bermaids, nursemaids,  and  even  cooks  one  may 
recognise  occasionally  women  whom  fortune  has 
destined  to  a  menial  condition,  but  who  are 
as  worthy,  if  personal  beauty  be  the  test,  as 
Queen  Victoria  herself,  of  figuring  upon  four 
planks  of  deal  covered  with  scaiiet  velvet.  But 
as  to  the  Femmes  de  Manage,  they  seem  never  to 
have  had  any  youth ;  never  either  to  have  inspired 
or  felt  any  tender  sentiments,  to  have  been  bom 
sixty  years  old,  "with  a  snub  nose,  a  pair  of  homy 
fists,  an  asthma  and  a  rheumatism,  with  the 
countenance  of  a  pippin  which  has  been  kept  for 
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six  months  in  a  fruiterer's  shop.  All  the  "waters 
of  all  the  fountains  of  Paris  would  hardly  freshen 
them  up.  They  monopolise  among  themselves 
all  the  types  of  antiquity  created  hy  the  imagina- 
tion of  romancers,  Elspeth,  Meg  Merrilies,  La 
Sachette,  Peg  SHderskew,  and  other  heroines  of 
Walter  Scott,  Hugo,  Hoffman,  and  Dickens, 

When  a  woman  of  notable  incapacity  has  made 
twenty  attempts  at  servitude  in  as  many  different 
houses,  and  has  been  summarily  discharged  from 
them  all ;  when  her  ignorance  and  stupidity  have 
prevented  her  from  retaining  any  post  whatever ; 
when  bent  with  age  she  finds  herself  verging 
towards  the  hospital — then  she  is  qualified  for  a 
Pemme  de  Menage. 

The  Femme  de  Menage  is  hired  by  the  day, 
like  a  cab,  and  her  emoluments  depend  of  course 
upon  the  term  of  her  engagement.  She  undertakes, 
for  a  consideration,  every  or  any  branch  of  domes- 
tic service.  She  makes  the  beds,  sweeps,  scrubs, 
serves  at  table,  runs  on  errands,  or  washes  dishes; 
she  might  be  compared  to  an  ordinary  servant, 
were  she  boarded  and  lodged,  which  she  is  not. 
She  comes  at  a  fixed  hour,  does  anything  there  is 
to  do  for  the  time  agreed  upon,  and  then  departs, 
to  repeat  her  service  elsewhere,  or  to  her  own 
home. 

There  was  a  certain  king — ^I  think  it  was 
Charles  the  Fifth — ^who  amused  himself  by  scat- 
tering grain  to  pigeons,  and  remarking  that  each 
one  flew  away  so  soon  as  he  had  pecked  his  crop 
full.  "  See,"  said  he,  "  these  are  the  true  coun- 
terparts of  courtiers."  They  are  also  the  true 
counterparts  of  the  Femmes  de  Manage,  who 
invariably  poimce  upon  everything  which  it  is 
possible  to  purloin,  and  disappear  immediately. 
Being  bound  to  you  by  no  tie  of  gratitude,  they 
pillage  you  without  remorse  and  without  scruple. 
The  sum  of  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  francs,  which 
you  pay  them  monthly,  does  not  appease  their 
avidity.  They  have  «<ilways  on  their  arm  a  large 
bundle  or  an  immense  basket,  and  when  your 
back  is  turned,  and  they  are  out  of  the  reach  of 
observation,  they  stuff  this  receptacle  with  any- 
thing that  falls  in  their  way,  from  the  sugar  to 
the  sheets,  from  the  pots  of  preserves  to  the 
bottles  of  wine.  They  are  more  occupied  with 
plunder  than  with  their  labour.  They  leave  the 
dust  upon  your  furniture,  and  smash  your  chimney 
ornaments,  hiding  the  broken  pieces  in  the 
drawers — pursuing  really  but  one  object,  that  of 
making  a  booty  of  something,  no  matter  what. 
Sometimes  they  make  a  descent  upon  the  l^der, 
and  abstract  a  joint  of  meat,  which  they  easily 
conceal  in  the  vast  capacity  of  their  pockets. 

The  unfortunate  youth  who,  engaged  in  the 
pursuits  of  law,  literature,  or  commerce,  leading 
the  life  of  a  bachelor,  far  from  his  friends,  in  the 
heart  of  Paris,  has  no  other  housekeeper  than  the 
Femme  de  Menage — ^he  it  is  who  is  the  devoted 
object  of  her  depredations.  He  would  be  a  real 
object  of  compassion  if  Heaven  had  not  endowed 
him  bountifully  with  carelessness,  as  a  buckler 
against  adversity.  He  is  the  uncUsputed  prey  of 
this  household  harpy ;  whatever  he  leaves  within 


the  grasp  of  her  claw  he  is  sure  never  to  see 
again.  He  employs  her  to  purchase  provisions, 
and  pays,  through  her,  fifty  per  cent,  above  the 
market  price  for  everything  he  consumes.  He 
invites  his  friends  to  see  him,  and  promises  them 
a  bowl  of  punch,  knowing  that  he  has  the  mate- 
rials in  store.  At  night  a  band  of  joyous  com- 
panions assemble  round  his  hearth.  They  smoke, 
they  laugh,  they  exchange  quibbles  and  puns,  and 
discuss  questions,  metaphysical  and  political,  till 
their  throats  are  dry — and  then  they  unanimously 
demand  the  promised  punch.  But  where  is  the 
sugar }  The  large  led*  has  miraculously  subsided 
into  a  diminutive  lump.  And  where  is  the  rum  ? 
The  bottle,  alas  !  is  empty  as  the  brain  of  a 
romance  writer.  Conquerors  leave  behind  them 
ruins  ,and  smoking  wrecks — the  Femmes  de 
Menage  leave  nothing.  They  are  liable  to  a 
peculiar  sensation  in  the  stomach,  which  can  only 
be  appeased  by  the  exhibition,  as  doctors  term  it, 
of  gratuitous  spirits. 

Therefore,  young  bachelors  all !  if  you  render 
homage  to  our  veracity,  if  you  recognise  the  jus- 
tice of  our  observations,  avoid  the  Femmes  de 
Menage,  and  rather  than  have  recourse  to  their 
services,  fear  not  to  make  your  bed  yourself, 
to  go  down  four  pair  of  stairs  in  search  of  your 
own  provisions,  to  polish  your  own  boots,  and  to 
light  your  own  fire :  or  indeed,  marry  a  wife,  and 
take  care,  in  spite  of  your  love  of  independence, 
that  you  do  not  believe  the  remedy  to  be  worse 
than  the  disease. 

For  an  old  feeble  and  broken-down  bachelor  a 
Femme  de  Manage,  enormous  as  are  her  defects, 
is  less  dangerous  than  a  young  housekeeper.  This 
latter  personage  flatters,  seduces,  captivates,  and 
by  the  force  of  her  cat-like  caj cileries,  acquires  an 
empire  over  him  which,  in  the  form  of  a  legacy,  is 
perpetuated  beyond  the  tomb.  The  Femme  de 
Manage  can  at  least  but  plunder  him  so  long  as  he 
lives. 

Ought  wo  to  embrace  the  entire  race  in  the 
above  unflattering  description,  or  should  we  admit 
exceptions  in  favour  of  particular  and  chosen 
specimens  ?  With  a  large  amount  of  patience, 
and  a  microscope  of  astonishing  power,  one  might 
perhaps  discover  a  specimen  of  the  Femme  de 
Menage  possessing  the  qualities  of  carefrilness, 
integrity,  and  fidelity,  and  worthy  of  the  name 
of  '*  domestic  manager"  which  the  whole  tribe 
assume  :  but  such  examples  are  rare,  and  nearly 
undiscoverable ;  and  if  one  should,  after  a  rigid 
search,  be  found,  we  demand  in  the  name  of  the 
public  that  after  her  death  she  be  stuffed,  and 
preserved  as  a  curiosity  in  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  these  women,  of 
whom  there  are  a  large  number  employed  in  Paris, 
are  almost  the  only  class  of  industrials  who  are 
subjected  to  no  sort  of  authoritative  surveillance. 
Their  generally  indifferent  character  may  be 
owing  to  the  miserable  remuneration  they  receive 
for  their  services,  the  value  of  which  is  often 
estimated  at  less  than  sixpence  a  day — food  not 
included. 
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A  POLITICAL  REGISTEB. 


HuMAX  anticipations,  either  in  detail,  or  in  the 
general  issue  to  which  they  point,  are  invariably 
false.  However  clearly  a  man  may  imderstand 
the  history  of  the  past,  he  cannot  calculate  with 
any  pretence  to  infallibility  what  will  be  the  cha- 
racter of  the  future.  It  is  difficult  to  trace  the 
connection  between  cause  and  effect  in  the  con- 
catenation of  events  that  have  akeady  transpired ; 
it  is  impossible  to  eliminate  from  the  existing 
condition  of  things  the  specific  results  to  which 
they  are  tending.  History  has  an  imperfect  phi- 
losophy :  prophecy  has  no  philosophy  at  all :  the 
pretence  to  it  is  but  the  indulgence  of  speculation  : 
the  attainment  of  it  can  only  be  assured  by 
direct  revelations  from  Heaven.  Providence,  as 
it  can  only  be  conducted  by  an  omnipotent  hand, 
can  only  be  foreseen  by  an  omniscient  eye.  In  the 
grander  political  transactions  of  nations,  as  in  the 
arrangements  of  individual  life,  it  is  unsafe  to 
"boast  of  to-morrow,  for  we  know  not  what  a 
day  may  bring  forth."  Desires  are  often  the  I 
basis  of  hope :  "  the  wish  is  father  to  the 
thought."  j 

It  was  natural,  when  the  "  ministry  of  all  the 
talents"  was  inaugurated,  a  little  more  than 
twelve  mouths  ago,  that  we  should  look  forward 
to  a  brilliant,  efficient,  and  glorious  administra- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  Ibis  countiy.  It  has  proved, 
however,  that  experience  has  taught  only  timid 
caution  to  those  who  possess  it;  that  age  has 
settled  down  into  indolence ;  that  coalition  has 
wrought  compromise;  and  that  thus  the  states- 
men who  at  present  occupy  the  seats  of  office,  have 
done  absolutely  nothing  to  advance  the  more  per- 
manent interests  of  the  land,  but  have  contented 
themselves  with  projects  which,  as  they  were 
formed  without  earnestness,  have  been  abandoned 
without  remorse,  and  with  a  policy  which  can 
claim  only  the  merit  of  resignation  to  the  resist- 
less current  of  events. 

It  was  natural,  also,  that,  three  months  ago,  we 
should  accept,  with  somewhat  of  enthusiasm,  the 
crisis  into  which  the  nations  of  Europe  were  then 
just  passing.  The  pomp  and  circumstance  of  vast 
military  preparations — the  unanimity  of  the  popu- 
lar indignation  at  the  barbarous  aggressions  of 
the  Russian  Autocrat,  which  had  rendered  those 
preparations  necessary — the  magnificence  of  the 
resources  which,  it  was  soon  demonstrated,  we 
had  at  command — and  the  cordiality  of  the 
alliance  which  had  been  cemented  with  France, 
whoso  ruler,  however  inglorious  the  act  by  which 
he  consummated  his  dominion,  had  shown  more 
wisdom  and  more  loyalty  as  a  monarch  than  his 
enemies  and  critics  had  been  led  to  attribute  to 
him — all  these  circumstances  induced  us  to  hope 
that  the  approaching  strife  would  be  conducted 
magnanimously  to  honourable  triumphs,  and  that 


the  accidents  of  war  would  prove  immediately 
favoimible  to   the  emancipation  of  those  states 
whose  violent  suppression  we  deeply  mourned, 
and  to  the  abiding  humiliation  of  that  stupendous 
and  imscrupulous  power,  the  dread  of  which  had 
long  haunted  Continental  Europe  as  a  nightmare, 
and  the  insatiable  ambition  of  which  placed  the 
interests  of  general  freedom  and  civilization  in 
constant  and  ignominious  jeopardy.   Instead  of  all 
this,  what  are  the  actual  facts  of  the  case  ?     True, 
we  have  a  magnificent  fleet  in  the  Baltic,  under 
brave  command,  w^hich  has  distinguished  itself  by 
the  zeal  of  its  reconnoitring  expeditions,  and  by  a 
few  splendid  little  exploits,  such  as  the  capture  of 
a  vessel  from  under  the  very  guns  of  the  enemy's 
forts,  the  reduction  of  some  minor  defences,  and 
the  possession  of  considerable  prize  money  !    True, 
we  have  another  magnificent  fleet  in  the  Black 
Sea,  under  judicious  command,  which  hiis  distin- 
guished itself  by  the  innocent  and  incomplete  bo:n- 
bardment  of  Odessa,  as  a  stroke  of  vengeance  on 
an  act  of  paltry  cowardice,  and  by  the  blockade 
of  Sebastopol.     True,  we  have  troops  at  Yariia, 
under  roi/al,  nobUj  and  experienced  command — 
troops  which  it  has  taken  three  months  to  get  into 
working  order,  and  wMch  now  have  nothing  set 
them  to  do  but  to  look  on  whilst  their  bravo 
**  allies,"  the  Turks,  are  winning  golden  victories, 
and  whilst  their  officers  are  comfortably  banquet- 
ing themselves  on  all  the  delicacies  which  the 
land  and  the  season  can  afford !  But  what  "  active 
service"  has  been  performed  }    ^Miat  proofs  have 
we  given  that  we  regard  Ruisia  as  a  desperate  and 
a  dangerous  enemy  ?     Have  we  not  rather  pro- 
claimed by  every  practical  step  we  have  taken, 
that  we  have  engaged  in  this  conflict  with  half- 
hearted reluctance  ?  that  we  should  be  very  sorry 
to  do  anything  which  might  really  injure  the 
enemy?  that  we  shrink  from  the  fulfilment  of 
responsibilities  which  we  have  publicly  under- 
taken ?  and  that  we  would  back  out  of  the  whole 
affair,  if  a  tolerable  pretext  for  doing  so  should 
present  itself? 

Of  course,  we  cannot  but  rejoice  in  the  fact  that, 
notwithstanding  the  tameness  of  our  policy 
abroad,  Russia  has  experienced  nothing  but  serious 
repulses.  The  infamy  of  her  crimes  is  appro- 
priately deepened  by  the  circumstances  of  tlicir 
retribution.  By  the  blunders  of  her  Generals 
her  troops  encamped  in  sickly  marshes,  whose 
exhalations  have  enfeebled  them  by  disease,  and 
redticed  them  by  death.  In  every  encounter  with 
the  Turks,  they  have  found  always  their  match, 
generally  their  masters.  Let  it  be  said  to  the 
honour  of  the  Ottoman  forces,  that  they  have 
fought  with  bravery,  and  triumphed  with  honour. 
Unaided  by  their  allies,  they  have  proved  them- 
selvcs  equal  to  the  contest  into  which  they  have 
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been  dragged ;  and,  though  their  discipline  has 
been  none  of  the  best,  though  their  commanders 
have  often  been  neglected  by  the  central  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  and  though  the  numbers  and 
situation  of  the  foe  have  often  been  superior  to 
their  own,  they  have  shrunk  back  from  no  en- 
counter, they  have  never  submitted  to  thorough 
defeat,  and  they  have  won  more  than  one  decided 
victory.  .  The  defence  of  Silistria  is  worthy  of 
being  recorded  among  the  classics  of  heroic  lite- 
rature.    Surrounded  by  40,000  men,  who  again 
were  covered  by  an  army  of  no  less  than  60,000, 
all  maddened  by  disasters  and  thirsting  for  blood, 
the  fortress  resisted  every  attack ;  and  whilst  its 
assailants  were  anticipating  that  hunger  would 
compel  it  speedily  to  surrender,  its  defenders  were 
busy  in  the  springing  of  mines,  in  watching  every 
trick  of  the  besieging  host,  and  in  counteracting, 
either  by  the  cunning  of  military  conspiracies  or 
by  the  prowess  of  actual  arms,  the  varied  efforts 
which  were  made  for  their  subjugation.     At  last 
we  hear  that  the  siege  has  been  raised,  and  that 
the  Russians  are  hurrying  away  from  the  spot  on 
which  many  thousands  of  their  numbers  have 
fallen,  where  their  highest  officers  were  wounded, 
and  which  will  long  be  notorious  as  the  theatre  of 
their  disgrace.     The  satisfaction  with  which  we 
regard  this  result  is  subdued  by  the  repoot  that 
the  gallant  officer  by  whose  courage  and  skill  it 
was  mainly  achieved,  Mussa  Pacha,  has  fallen  in 
the  struggle — a  report  which  we  hope  is  false. 

The  alliance  of  Austria  with  England  and 
France  against  the  Czar,  together  with  the  retro- 
grade movements  of  the  Bussian  troops  in  the 
Turkish  provinces,  has  given  currency  to  the  notion 
that  JS'icholas  is  about  to  retreat,  and  that  the 
evacuation  of  the  invaded  territories  has  already 
been  decided  upon.  We  receive  such  rumours  as 
these  with  grave  suspicion ;  they  are  more  likely 
to  be  the  inventions  of  gold-thirsty  speculators 
than  the  pre-intimations  of  probable  events.  But 
it  must  be  confessed  that  such  a  step  is  more  than 
possible.*  The  Czar  has  been  thoroughly  beaten ; 
we  question  whether  he  is  not  thoroughly  disap- 
pointed. His  original  projects — the  appropriation 
of  the  Moldavio-Wallachian  provinces — ^he  can 
no  longer  hope  to  accomplish.  Every  power  in 
Europe  has  declared  that  it  shall  not  be.  His 
finances  are  involved  in  gloomiest  embarrassment. 
The  German  cousins  on  whose  countenance  he 
had  good  reason  to  calculate,  with  their  accus- 
tomed ingratitude,  have  turned  against  him  and 
embraced  his  enemies.  His  armies  have  been 
wasted  by  pestilence  and  routed  by  the  sword. 
His  fleets  lie  concealed  like  frightened  rats  in 
their  lairs,  skulking  behind  forts  that  they  hope 
are  impregnable,  and  deprecating  any  contact  with 
an  enemy  they  know  would  immediately  destroy 
them.  The  longer  the  war  continues  the  stronger 
grows  the  feeling  against  him,  and  the  more  mighty 
the  powers  which  are  combined  together  for  his 
chastisement.  It  would  be  wonderfrd,  indeed,  if 
even  his  notorious  audacity  could  look  on  aU  this 
array  of  danger  without  dread ;  and  continued 
defiance  could  only  be  explained  by  that  infatua- 
tion and  insanity  which  fatalism  and  ambition 
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invariably  beget.     But  this  fatalism  and  ambition 
have  long  reigned  in  his  soul ;  and,  though  his 
dreams  may  have  suffered  some  disturbance  from 
his  disasters,  it  is  not  very  likely  that  ho  is  awake 
to  the  real  perils  of  his  position.     Our  apprehen- 
sion is,  therefore,  that  his  insolence  and  his  pride 
must  be  regularly  thrashed  out  of  him,  and  that 
compromise  is  so  far  from  his  nature  that  nothing 
less  than  an  absolute  and  radical  castigation  will 
suffice  to  bring  him  to  his  senses.     Is  this  an 
infliction  which  the  Prime  Minister  of  England 
is  disposed  to  administer  ?  "We  greatiy  question  it. 
And  should  it  be  otherwise — ^should  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  retire  thus  from  the  contest  which 
his  arrogance  provoked,  what  would  be  his  motive 
for  this  proceeding  ?      Is  he  suspected  by  any 
simpleton  of  being  capable  of  repentance  ?    Is  it 
for  a  moment  to  be  imagined  that  his  retreat 
would  be  a  manly  confession  of  guilt  ?     Could 
anybody  be  so  soft  as  to  believe  him,  should  he 
give  only  tiiis  promise,  "never  to  do  so  any  more  :" 
Just  let  us  see  how  in  such  a  case  the  matter 
would  actually  stand. 

England  and  France   are  pledged  to  secure 
material  guarantees  that  the    independence  of 
Turkey  shall  never  again  be  threatened  from  this 
quarter.     Austria  and  Prussia  are  pledged  to  pro- 
tect the  independence  of  Turkey,  and  in  order  to 
that  they  demand  an  evacuation  of  th&  principa- 
lities.    But  Austria  and  Prussia  are  "dlies"  of 
England  and  France.    To  this  point,  we  may  iden  - 
tify  the  interests  of  the  four  greatEuropeanpowers. 
Austria  and  Prussia,  on  the  other  hand,  however, 
have  no  political,  sjonpathy  with  England  or  with 
France.     There  is  too  much  constitutional  love  of 
justice  and  of  freedom  in  this  country  for  there 
ever  to  be  anything  like  sympathy  between  its 
government  and  the  perjured  despotisms  of  the 
Continent.      France  is  at  present  ruled  by  a  des- 
pot; but  the  revolutionary  element  is  not  dead 
there,  and  when  it  shall  again  explode,  the  shock 
will  extend — the  German  Princes  know  well  enough 
how  far.     Moreover,  anomalous  as  may  be  the 
circumstance,   the 'despotic  governor  of  France 
has  sought  the  friendship  of  constitutional  Eng- 
land, and  has  proclaimed  a  poHcy  of  commercial 
and  legislative  moderation  at  home,  and  of  pacific 
equity  abroad.     Let  it  be  so,  then,  that  Bussia 
evacuates  the  principalities  she  has  invaded.    Wc 
have  every  reason  to  expect  that  Austria  and 
Germany  will  profess  themselves  satisfied.    Now 
Austria  and   Germany  have   only   one    support 
against    the  conspiracies  of   indignant  nations 
whom  they  keep  in  bondage — that   support  is 
Eussia  !     Is  it  not  easy  to  see,  that  the  negotia- 
tions of  the  allies  must  be  embarrassed  by  the 
retreat  which  is  predicted  ?    The  German  powers 
have  been  drawn  into  the  alliance  in  opposition 
to  every  natural  instinct,  and,  really,  in  opposi- 
tion to  every  sinister  interest  of  their  own.    Anx- 
ious to  conciliate  Russia,  into  hostility  with  whom 
they  have  entered,  they  would  accept  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  principalities,  and  protest  against  any 
further  measures  to  which  England  and  France  are 
solemnly  pledged.    Dissension  is  thus  introduced. 
The  German  despots  must  resist  those  demands 
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which  the  allies  are  bound  by  every  consideration 
to  enforce,  and  thus  Russia  ceases  to  be  the  actual 
enemy,  and  secures  his  object  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  others.  Wo  do  not  declare  that  such 
will  be  the  development  of  this  difficult^',  but  wo 
would  caution  our  countrymen  against  the  tricks 
of  diplomatists,  and  the  professions  of  kings. 

In  fact,  this  alliance  with  Austria,  in  our 
opinion,  is  anything  but  a  matter  of  congratulation. 
Morally,  it  is  dishonourable ;  politically,  it  is  mis- 
chievous. Poland,  Hungary,  and  Italy,  if  they 
were  redeemed  from  bondage,  would  become  the 
natural  guards  of  European  freedom.  Their 
emancipation  is  rather  postponed  than  facilitated 
by  the  course  which  things  have,  so  far,  taken. 
Our  desire  to  be  strong  has  betrayed  us  into  asso- 
ciations that  only  absorb  our  strength,  and  divide 
our  energies ;  and,  instead  of  being  the  advocates 
of  liberty,  we  are  contributing,  blindly  it  may  be, 
but  still  fatally  and  wickedly,  to  the  consolidation 
and  perpetuation  of  a  host  of  abominable  des- 
potisms. All  honour  to  Louis  Kossuth,  that  he 
has  stepped  forth  from  his  gloomy  retirement  to 
warn  the  people  against  the  calamities  which  their 
rulers  are  incurring.  We  trust  the  people  will 
arouse  themselves  from  their  slumbers,  and  enter 
into  this  momentous  controversy  with  the  delibe- 
ration, earnestness,  and  patriotic  dignity  which  it 
deserves. 

We  make  the  declaration  with  deepest  regret, 
but  we  should  be  dishonest  if  we  withheld  it,  that 
we  are  ashamed  of  the  attitude  which  our  states- 
men and  representatives  have  assumed  from  the 
very  commencement  of  this  crisis.  Where  has 
been  the  eloquence,  the  wisdom,  the  energy  of 
our  age  ?  Have  the  attributes  of  our  forefathers 
forsaken  us ;  or  have  wo  forsaken  their  virtues  ? 
Not  one  noble  proclamation  has  been  called  forth 
by  this  imposing  struggle.  Our  Prime  Minister 
has  never  once  ascended  above  the  merest  com- 
mon-place, and  has  often  descended  to  thevid- 
garest  flippancy  and  the  paltriest  dullness.  Our 
Foreign  Secretary,  fettered  by  the  traditional 
secrecy  of  his  functions,  or  incapacitated  by  the 
essential  incompetency  of  his  mind  to  grasp  the 
subject,  has  done  no  more  than  give  indeflnite 
answers  to  questions  that  have  been  put  to  him, 
or  utter  a  tardy  "Amen"  to  the  bolder  decla- 
rations of  independent  noblemen.  Lord  John 
Eussell  has  mumbled  out  his  famous  but  old- 
fashioned  *'  Gk)d  speed  the  right;"  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  has  saved  the  ebullitions  of  his  humour  for 
the  unfortunate  advocates  of  the  Ballot,  and  the 
exploits  of  his  sagacious  and  busy  brain  for  a  most 
miserable  County  Police  Bill.  But  the  war  has 
called  forth  no  grand  contests  of  opinion.  Radicals 
are  silent.  Tories  give  only  an  occasional  and  very 
ungentlemanly  growl;  and  Government  accepts 
the  distant  strife  as  an  apology  for  its  indolence 
and  as  a  cover  of  its  intestine  divisions.  The 
only  speech  that  has  been  made  with  any  approach 
to  statesmanlike  decision  and  intelligence  was  that 
of  Lord  Lyndhurst,  which  Clarendon  had  only 
the  courage  to  endorse,  and  Aberdeen  only  the 
audacity  to  rebuke.  And  whilst  the  war  has 
occasioned  nothing  worthy  of  itself,  of  its  pleas, 


its  conditions,  its  prosecutors,  its  responsibilities, 
or  its  probable  effects  on  the  civilisation  or  the 
renown  of  nations,  it  has  been  used  as  the  occa- 
sion of  disreputable  changes  in  the  Cabinet, 
and  as  an  excuse  for  the  postponement  of  a 
multitude  of  measures  in  which  the  people  are 
moro  or  less  interested.  Because  we  are  at  war, 
we  must  needs  create  a  new  Secretary  of  State, 
whose  duties  are  undefined,  and  who  is  not 
allowed  to  work  any  useful  improvement  in  the 
general  administration  to  which  he  is  appointed. 
This  movement  having  created  a  vacancy  in  the 
Cabinet,  what  is  done?  In  the  first  place, 
the  most  inactive,  decrepit,  and  worn-out  states- 
man the  House  of  Commons  could  furnish  is  put 
into  the  unfilled  situation,  and  Sir  George  Grey 
goes  into  the  Colonial  Office  without  any  definite 
principles  on  which  to  conduct  it,  without  any 
immediate  experience  of  its  functions,  without 
any  interest  in  its  responsibilities,  and  without 
any  of  that  popular  respect  and  confidence  which 
is  at  once  the  strengtii  and  the  honour  of  a 
minister.  But  does  the  matter  end  here  ?  No. 
There  is  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  too  old  to 
work,  but  too  wise  to  be  dispensed  with,  and  too 
patriotic  to  retire,  who  has  no  office,  and  therefore, 
no  salary ;  and  it  is  conceived  to  be  a  favourable 
moment  to  put  himself  in  a  post,  the  honours  of 
which  should  be  worthy  of  his  fame,  and  the 
emoluments  of  which  might  be  some  reward  for 
his  long  and  disinterested  generosity;  and  so 
Lord  John  Russell  makes  himself  Lord  President 
of  the  Council,  though  not  a  peer,  and  though 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  had,  in 
him,  of  all  statesmen,  the  least  confidence.  But 
in  order  to  this  other  changes  are  necessary.  Mr. 
Strutt,  therefore,  being  too  honest  to  be  bought, 
and  too  modest  to  resist,  is  politely  request^  to 
retire  from  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  Lord 
Granville,  a  young,  and,  it  is  generally  supposed, 
an  able  man,  quietly  descends  to  this  splendid 
sinecure.  Verily,  these  jobs  are  enough  to  awaken 
a  darker  spirit  than  that  of  distrust  or  contempt ! 
We  question  whether  a  more  inglorious  session  of 
Parliament  can  be  named  than  that  which  is  being 
so  hurriedly  brought  to  a  termination. 

It  is  some  consolation  that  neither  the  horrors 
of  war  abroad,  nor  the  imbecility  of  statesmen  at 
home,  can  sap  the  commercial  energy,  or  blight 
the  purer  aspirations  of  our  countrymen.  The 
magnificent  Crystal  Palace,  which  has,  during  the 
month,  been  inaugurated  under  the  highest  aus- 
pices, springs  up  at  a  time  when  the  passions  of 
the  people  are  running  high,  and  when  the  ex- 
ploits of  arms,  rather  than  the  accomplishments 
of  arts,  challenge  the  supremo  attention  of  the 
world.  But  as  its  fairy  splendour  is  not  obscured 
by  human  gore,  however  nobly  shed,  so  neither 
will  its  advantages  be  curtailed  by  the  tricks  of 
political  faction,  /ot  of  political  avarice ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  will  be  resorted  to  by  the  brave  as  a 
temple  of  honourable  repose,  and  by  the  pure  as 
a  school  of  the  highest  virtues ;  for  whilst  it  is 
admirable  as  a  monument  of  the  past,  it  is  inte- 
resting as  an  embodied  prophecy  of  the  future, 
when  "  the  people  shall  learn  war  no  more." 
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FHOM   toe  ITALIAN.      BY  CALDEB  CAMPBELL. 


I. 

Bmoht  boy !  let  me  for  ever  gaze  on  thee, 
Thus  beautiful !  flashing  a  thousand  charms 
Of  natural  grace,  and  youth's  free  fervency 
Of  passionate  emotion  !     To  mine  arms 
Hasten  and  rest,  and  hush  thy  fond  alarms 
Upon  the  faithful  pillow  of  a  breast 
That  never  can  deceive  thee :  closer  cling 
Around  me — thus !  as  to  the  parent  nest 
Cleaveth  the  youngest  bird  !     In  thy  soft  eyes 
— Gazing — I  seek,  and  find,  gracious  supplies 
Of  hope,    and  truth,    that  tell  of  Love's  rich 

spring,    , 
New  burst  upon  my  soul !     Murmur,  bright  boy, 
Thj  vows  upon  my  lips  in  kisses  of  wild  joy, 
TV  nose  fragrance  round  shall  full  enchantment 

fling! 


II. 
Phaon,  I  love  thee !  let  the  envious  moon 
List  to  the  fond  avowal  of  delight, 
Eemembering  Endymion  and  the  night 
When  first  on  Latmos  Dian  felt  the  swoon 
Of  love  within  her  heart !     Like  hungry  bees 
Feasting  on  honey*  d  roses,  sweet  as  bright, 
My  eyes  and  lips  will  fasten  upon  thine. 
And  feed  on  the  ambrosia  divine 
Of  answering  endearments.     Harmonies 
Shall  hover  round  us  in  the  air,  and  make 
Such  music  as  shall  soothe  us  to  repose 
Without  onp  word  of  soiig !     Hushed  fervencies 
Shall  to  sweet  bondage  our  tired  senses  take. 
And  ministering  fays  our  eyelids  gently  close  I 
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Philip  RoUo ;  or,  the  Scottish  Musketeers.  By  James 
Grant,  Author  of  "Romance  of  War,"  &c.  In 
two  volumes.  London :  George  Routledge  and 
Co.     1854. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  since  the  demise  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  there  has  appeared  no  story  in 
which  the  elements  of  historj-  and  romance  have 
been  so  cunningly  and  agreeably  blended,  as  in 
this  tale  of  Philip  Eollo.  The  reader  who  takes  it 
in  hand  is  doomed  from  that  moment  to  its  imme- 
diate and  thorough  perusal,  in  spite  of  whatever 
discrepancies  and  anachronisms,  if  there  be  such, 
his  previous  reading  may  enable  him  to  discover. 
Though  a  continuous  narrative,  wild  and  fierce, 
of  war  and  strife,  ringing  incessantly  with  the 
clang  of  the  claymore,  the  crash  of  the  battle- 
axe,  the  sharp  shot  of  muskets,  and  the  boom  of 
cannon,  it  is  yet  rich  in  delineations  truthful  and 
powerfiil  of  human  life  and  character.  It  has 
humour  and  pathos,  graphic  verity,  and  comic 
situation  and  action ;  all  subservient  to  the  con- 
duct of  a  series  of  events,  not  improbable  in  them- 
selves, yet  teeming  with  an  interest  which  never 
flags  for  a  single  page.  If  the  story  is  told  in  a 
somewhat  cold-blooded  style,  a  stylo  which  some- 
times startles  the  reader  almost  as  much  as  do  the 
terrible  and  horrifying  details  of  which  it  is  the 
vehicle,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  narrative 
is  supposed  to  be  the  autobiography  of  a  man 
whose  life  was  passed  in  the  battle-field  and  the 
beleaguered  fortress,  and  whose  hand  was  familiar 
with  the  hilt  of  the  sword  from  his  youth.  As  a 
specimen  of  the  naive  humour  of  the  author  we 


shall  extract  part  of  a  conversation  between  the 
hero  and  his  fellow  prisoner,  one  Dandy  Dreghom, 
a  peaceable  fellow  in  the  main,  but  who  had  been 
driven  to  the  wars  as  a  refuge  from  the  odium 
attached  to  him  as  the  sole  idnsman  of  an  auld- 
wife,  his  aunt,  who  had  been  burned  for  a  witch. 
Dandy  had  that  very  unfortunate  appendage  for 
a  man  of  war,  a  good  appetite,  and  had  been 
gauntleted  on  the  march  for  gluttony,  a  punish- 
ment, however,  which  had  entailed  on, him  no 
lasting  disgrace. 

I  heard  stealthy  footsteps  approaching ;  the  door  of 
my  chamher  opened,  and  the  broad,  good-humoured 
Lowland  face  of  Dandy  Dreghom  appeared,  looking 
cautiously  round  the  room.  He  had  a  large  Dutch 
leather  flask  in  one  hand,  a  brown-ware  pot  in  the  other, 
and  a  loaf  of  bread  under  his  arm 

*'  *0d,  sir,  I'm  glad  I've  found  ye  oot,  for  I  had  a  sair 
job  seeking  }6, through  this  muckle  ark,  from  roof  to 
grand-stane,'like  a  puir  coo  in  an  unco  loan.  Eh !  sir, 
that  was  an  awfu'  business  at  the  Brig  o'  Boitzenburg ; 
what  a  sicht  puir  Fergus  M*Vurich  was  wi'  the  shot 
through  his  nose!  He  was  a  grand  piper  that,  and 
could  blaw  wi'  his  mouth  fu'  o*  me»U ! " 

"  And  how  fares  it  wth  thee,  honest  Dandy  ?  "  said  I, 
giving  him  my  right  hand. 

"  111  eneuch,  sir,  Gude  kens ! "  sighed  Dandy,  squat- 
ting himself  upon  the  floor,  placing  the  jar,  the  loaf, 
and  the  bottle  between  his  legs,  and  unclasping  an  im- 
mense jockteleg  knife ;  "  111  eneuch !  for  between  that 
dour  deenl,  Corporal  Spiirrledter,  and  an  auld  besom  o'  an 
housekeeper,  that  makes  'a  alike  unwelcome,  I  am  weel 
nigh  starved ;  for  they  gied  me  naething  for  supper  last 
nicht,  and  for  breakfast  this  morning,  but  chappit  cab- 
bages." 

*' Cabbages?" 

**  Av,  sir,  as  I'm  a  leevin'  man— chappit  wi'  pepper  and 
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vinegai*,  sic  as  at  hame  wc  wadna  gie  to  a  gnimpie  soo. 

*  What  the  deil's  this  ?  *  said  I  to  auld  Spdrrledter ;  *  Soar 
Craute,'  said  he.  *  Soor  what  ? '  said  I.  *  Soor  Ci-aute,' 
he  roared  out,  with  an  oath  like  twa  sneezes  and  a  snort 

*  The  Lord  hae  oare  o'  me !  is  this  the  kind  o*  draff  and  dreg 
you  German  bodies  eat  ? '  ^  Yaw,'  said  he,  as  he  ladled  a 
howlfu'  into  his  stomach,  like  a  kail-eating  Grant  o* 
Strathspey;  *  and  ver  goot,  too.*  *  Does  your  billy  o'  an 
emperor  eat  kail-blades  that  way?'  He  nodded  his  gray 
pow,  for  he  was  owre  fu'  to  speak.  *  Preserve  us  a' — 
what  a  beast  he  maun  be!'  said  L  The  old  beggar 
lookit  very  like  as  if  he  wad  a  stickit  me,  but  I  gloomed 
as  if  I  didna  care  a  brass  bodle  for  him." 

"  So,  then,  you  have  neither  had  supper  last  night, 
nor  breakfast  this  morning  ?  "  said  I,  seeing  that  Dandy 
was  cutting  his  third  slice  from  the  loaf,  and  was  eating 
and  speaking  with  equal  rapidity. 

"  This  will  never  do,  I  thocht ;  '  Keep  your  ain  fish- 
guts  for  your  ain  sea-mews,  corporal,'  said  I ;  '  for,  be- 
fore I  will  live  on  green  kail-blades,  or  castodcs  either, 
I'll  see  you  and  your  emperor  baith — '  I  didna  say  dam- 
ned, but  I  ihocht  it.  I  then  gaed  awa  on  the  forage, 
and  in  a  slee  corner  faud  this  braw  pot  o'  honey,  that 
bottle  o'  skeidam,  and  a  loaf;  then  I  came  in  search  o* 
you,  sir,  for  I  feared  ye  might  be  faring  on  kail-blades 
too ;  and  I  ken  they  gang  sair  against  Uie  stomach,  un- 
less well  boiled,  with  beef  and  mustard  conform  thereto." 

The  Scottisli  Musketeers  fonght  under  the  gal- 
lant Mng;  Christian  the  Foi^th,  of  Denmark, 
some  few  years  before  Gustavus  Adolphus  took 
up  the  same  cause,  and  maintained  it  so  success- 
fully. Their  exploits,  which  are  matters  of  his- 
tory, are  here  narrated  at  length,  from  the  defence 
of  tlie  Bridge  of  Boitzenburg  to  their  glorious 
repulse  of  Wallenstein  beneath  the  walls  of 
Stralsund.  The  following  is  a  battle-picture  by 
night :  the  Scots  have  made  a  sortie  from  Stral- 
sund, where  the  inhabitants  are  dying  of  famine, 
and  seized  a  convoy  of  the  enemy's  provisions. 
They  are  intercepted  in  their  return  by  squadrons 
of  Spaniards  and  Walloons : — 

Sir  Donald,  with  our  pikes,  five  hundred  strong,  led 
the  van,  which  marched  above  their  garters  in  the  sea  till 
every  kilt  was  floating.  The  Spaniards  fired  a  volley,  by 
which  at  least  one  hundred  men  were  shot,  or  drowned 
by  being  severely  wounded ;  but,  ere  they  could  reload, 
we  were  among  them,  and  at  their  very  throats ;  and 
now  ensued  one  of  the  deadliest  conflicts  ever  witnessed 
by  the  walls  of  Stralsund,  since  Jaromar  built  them  by 
the  Baltic  Sea. 

The  three  regiments  formed  at  once  in  brigade  order 
by  double  companies,  pikes  in  the  centre  and  musketeers 
on  the  flanks ;  Sir  Donald  was  in  front,  with  his  silver 
target  upon  his  left  arm,  and  his  long  claymore  in  his 
right  hand. 

**  Santiago ! "  shouted  the  Spaniards  of  Camargo's 
regiment ;  "  Santiago  y  cierra  Espagna !  " 

**  Keep  together,  like  a  wall ! "  exclaimed  their  colonel. 
"  God  and  St.  James  of  Compostella  will  open  a  x)ass  for 
us  through  these  Scottish  curs." 

Then  came  the  hoarse  hurrah  of  the  German  cuiras- 
siers, and  the  wilder  cheer  of  the  Walloon  infantry. 

**  Forward,  gentlemen  and  comrades  1 "  exclaimed 
Mackay,  utith  a  voice  that  swept  over  the  water  like  a 
trumpet ;  "  forward  at  push  of  pike,  and  hew  me  a  pas- 
sage through  these  Spaniards  ! " 

"  St  Andrew !  St  Andrew !  "  cried  Lord  Spynie,  who 
was  on  foot  by  his  side,  and  the  whole  brigade  repeated 
the  old  Scottish  war-cry,  as  we  swept  forward  splashing 
through  the  silvery  water  like  a  mighty  phalanx  towards 
the  Spaniards,  upon  whom  we  burst  with  incredible  fury. 

Highland  clansmen  and  Lowland  musketeers 

went  on  like  a  wall  of  steeL  It  was  a  renewal  of  the 
wars  of  old ;  for  again  the  dark-browed  Celt  and  the 
fair-haired  Goth  were  fighting  against  the  descendants 
of  the  old  Iberisns. 


Being  formed  in  eight  ranks  deep,  after  the  old  fashion 
of  Tilly,  they  withstood  our  charge  with  a  solid  front, 
and  a  ferocious  conflict  began ;  the  pikemen  charging 
with  their  shortened  pikes,  others  plying  their  clubbed 
muskets  like  flails,  and  the  officers  using  their  claymores 
\tith  both  hands,  or  withdrawing  their  left  only  to  handle 
their  dirks,  or  fire  their  long  Scottish  pistols  right  into 
the  eyes  of  the  Spaniards. 

So  great  was  the  confusion  of  this  conflict,  maintained 
midleg  in  the  water,  that  for  a  time  I  stood  like  a  statue, 
with  my  sword  raised  above  my  head,  incapable  of  de- 
ciding on  which  side  the  blow  should  descend. 

The  crash  of  musket-balls  falling  in  fuU  swing  upon 
pike  shafts  and  steel  caps;  the  sharp  rasp  of  sword- 
blades  against  each  other,  or  upon  tempered  corslets, 
from  which,  by  every  thrust  or  blow  they  struck  tlio 
sparks  in  showers ;  the  discharge  of  firelocks  and  pis- 
tols ;  the  cries,  g^ans,  and  oaths ;  the  swaying  to  and 
fro,  and  the  desperate  struggles  of  those  who,  on  their 
weapons  being  broken,  grasped  each  other  by  the  throat 
or  beard,  with  hands  ungloved,  and  strove  on  this  side 
or  on  that  to  drag  their  adversaries  down  beneath  the 
blood-stained  water,  then  reduced  to  a  mass  of  dingy 
and  gory  mud ;  and  all  this  combined,  when  seen  under 
the  cold,  ghastly  glare  of  a  northern  moon,  with  the  sea 
around  us,  the  floating  vapour  on  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  the  conftised  background  of  Stralsund,  and  ihase 
trenches  where  old  Leslie  was  waging  a  conflict  as  deadly, 
made  up  one  of  the  most  infernal  medleys  of  horror 
that  was  ever  beheld  by  the  eye  of  a  soldier. 

Conspicuous  in  this  melee,  I  perceived  the  high  eagle's 
wings  of  Ian,  as  he  dealt  his  cuts  and  thrusts,  now  over 
and  now  under  the  round  shield  which  covered  his 
breast;  and  by  his  side  was  gigantic  Fhadrig,  swaying 
his  ponderous  pole  axe  with  all  the  coolness  and  deUbe- 
ration  of  a  mower. 

Amid  this  brief  but  terrible  conflict,  by  the  irresistible 
decree  of  fate,  or  the  strong  instinct  of  deadly  hatred, 
Red  Angus  M^Alpine  encountered  and  recognised  Colo- 
nel Hector  McLean,  and  each  greeted  the  other  with  an 
exclamation  of  ferocious  joy. 

"  Hector  of  Lochdon ! "  said  Angus  in  a  hoarse  voice. 

'*  Angus  Hoy ! "  cried  the  Imperialist,  and  they  pressed 
upon  each  other  with  a  fury  too  great  to  last.  The  for- 
mer was  fireil  by  the  memory  of  his  son's  death ;  the 
latter  by  the  loss  of  his  wife,  and  the  undeserved  sorrow, 
shame,  and  ruin,  brought  upon  his  hearth  and  home. 

They  were  no  longer  men  ;  they  fought  like  wild  ani- 
mals ;  for  all  the  long-treasured  fury  of  a  Highlander 
who  has  wrongs  to  avenge  and  insults  to  wipe  out  by  the 
sword,  swelled  up  in  their  hesurts,  and  lied  Angus  was  no 
more  the  same  man — ^the  same  merry  comrade  we  had 
known  and  served  with  so  Ipng.  Disdaining  to  parry 
the  thrusts  of  McLean,  he  raised  his  heavy  sword  above 
his  head  with  both  hands,  and  clove  him  down  through 
steel  and  bone  to  the  edge  of  the  gorget ;  at  the  same 
moment  he  received  a  shot  in  the  breast,  and  with  a  wild 
cry  threw  his  arms  aloft,  and  fell  lifeless  into  the  sandy 
water. 

Enraged  by  his  fall,  the  regiment  swept  on,  and  who 
could  resist  them  ? — ^those  children  of  the  mist  and  the 
battl^— those  true  sons  of  the  sword,  as  Ossian  called 
their  sires  in  the  times  of  old.  Kor  Goth,  nor  Spaniard, 
Imperial  horsemen,  nor  Walloon  musketeer,  for  they 
were  shred  away  like  the  red  leaves  when  the  autumn 
wind  pours  down  the  mountain  side ;  and  there,  as  at 
Latter  and  Leipzig,  the  glorious  valour  of  my  Scotti^sh 
comrades  bore  all  before  it  v 

So  great  was  the  confusion,  that  I  do  not  think  I 
struck  one  blow  that  night. 

The  brigade  broke  through  like  a  mighty  wedge,  and, 
with  the  loss  of  three  hun&d  men  killed  and  wounded, 
reached  Stralsund  with  all  the  waggons  save  one,  after 
giving  the  foe  such  an  aUrte  as  Wallenstein  had  never 
experienced  before,  while  his  trenches  on  the  other 
flank  received  such  a  scouring,  that  his  trench  guards 
kept  surer  watch  ever  after.  In  fact,  so  severely  were 
they  handled  by  Sir  Donald  Mackay  in  one  place,  and 
old  Marshal  Leslie  in  the  other,  that  the  nigot  of  the 
outfall  or  sortie  from  Stralsund  was  never  foi-gotten  by 
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the  oiiuy  of  the  empii-e;  but  was  always  remcmbcicd 
with  mingled  rage  and  dissatisfaction. 

Of  exploits  equal  in  desperate  daring  to  the 
above  these  yolomes  are  the  record.  In  contrast 
to  these  sanguinary  horrors  we  have  two  exquisite 
female  characters,  the  daughters  of  a  Scottish 
knight,  one  of  whom  falls  a  victim  to  the  cold- 
bloodied  ferocity  of  the  greatest  villain  who  ever 
stalked  through  the  pages  of  romance ;  and  the 
other,  after  narrowly  escaping  the  plague  in  the 
besieged  city,  marries  the  hero  and  historian  of 
the  tale. 

There  are  some  few  odd  oversights  of  the 
author  recognisable  here  and  there,  such  as  Philip 
Rollo's  fanuliarity  with  the  kaleidoscope,  which 
he  could  hardly  have  met  with  at  that  time  of 
day  5  but  these  are  but  slight  blemishes  to  a  work 
which  has  yielded  us  unmingled  pleasure  in  the 
perusal,  and  which  we  can  honestly  commend  to 
the  notice  of  every  son  of  Britain,  be  he  English 
or  Scotch. 


The  Booh  of  th^  Axe;  containing  a  Piscatorial 
Description  of  that  Stream^  and  a  History  of  the 
Parishes  and  Eemarkable  Spots  upon  its  Banks. 
With  Illustrations  and  a  Map.  By  Georoe  P.  R. 
PuLMAN.    London :  Longman  and  Co.     1854. 

We  should  desire  no  better  amusement  for  the 
summer  months  than,  with  leisure  at  command, 
to  set  forth  in  full  panoply  of  fly-rod  and  creel 
with  the  purpose  of  verifying  by  personal  expe- 
rience aU  that  is  set  down  in  this  very  agreeable 
volume.  Any  one  inclined  for  a  tour  picturesque, 
piscatorial,  and  archteological,  may  do  well  to 
take  advantage  of  Mr.  Pulman's  guidance.  He 
knows  every  inch  of  the  way,  and  is  master  of 
every  historical  and  biographical  fact,  and  of 
every  romantic  legend  connected  with  the  entire 
neighbourhood  of  the  fertile  valleys  through  which 
the  river  flows.  He  has  ransacked  the  old  county 
histories,  and  has  contrived  to  put  the  information 
derived  from  them  into  a  readable  shape.  He 
tells  a  round  number  of  stories  of  modem  as 
weU  as  ancient  times,  and  if  he  indulges  a  Httle 
in  garrulity  upon  his  favourite  topics — ^where  is 
the  angler  who  does  not  do  the  same  when  his 
favourite  trout  stream  is  the  subj  ect  ?  We  suspect, 
by  the  way,  that  the  Axe  as  a  trout  stream  is  not 
worthy  of  all  the  eulogiums  of  our  author.  True, 
we  never  fished  it  ourselves ;  but  firom  the  report 
of  a  brother  of  the  angle,  a  true  master*  of  the 
craft,  who  in  a  week's  fishing  did  not  take  upon 
the  average  six  pounds  of  trout  per  diem,  in  the 
best  of  the  season,  and  with  the  most  favourable 
weather,  we  are  disposed  to  believe  that  the 
poachers  have  done  for  the  Axe  what  they  have 
done  for  well-nigh  every  stream  in  Devon  and 
Somerset— that  is,  ruined  it  for  the  angler's  pur- 
pose. Further,  the  presence  of  so  many  coarse 
fish  is  against  tiie  increase  of  the  trout,  which  are 
always  most  prolific,  and  grow  more  numerously 
to  a  size  worth  taking,  where  they  have  the  water 
to  themselves.  Still,  we  take  our  author's  word 
that  sport  may  yet  be  had  on  the  banks  of  his 


favourite  river — though  to  northern  anglers  the 
taking  of  fish  averaging  six  ounces  each  would 
hardly  come  under  that  denomination.  But  Mr. 
Pulman's  book  is  of  value  to  others  besides  the 
angler,  and  of  feir  more  value,  be  it  said,  to  the 
topographer  than  a;ny  treatise  on  piscatorial 
matters  can  possibly  be  to  the  most  enthusiastic 
piscator  that  ever  handled  rod  and  reel.  It  is  a 
true  historical  picture  of  the  banks  of  the  Axe 
from  the  earliest  times,  and  to  all  dwellers  in  or 
near  that  extended  locality  it  has  claims  to  con- 
sideration and  patronage  which  no  other  volume 
can  show.  Of  such  consideration  it  is  every  way 
worthy,  being  got  up  in  the  very  first  style  as 
regards  paper  and  print,  and  adorned  with  nume- 
rous illusliations  of  the  very  best  class.  These 
illustrations  are  in  tinted  lithograph;  and  we 
attributed  them  at  once  to  Messrs.  Day,  of 
London;  they  are,  however,  by  W.  Spreat,  of 
Exeter,  and  they  are  really  second  to  none  of  their 
kind  that  we  have  seen. 


Lectures  on  Architecture  and  Painting^  delivered  at 
Edinburgh  in  November^  1863.  By  John  Buskin. 
With  illustrations  by  the  Author.  London :  Smith, 
Elder,  and  Co.     1854. 

Thebb  can  be  but  few  persons  to  whom  the  pursuit 
or  the  contemplation  of  art  is  a  delight,  unac- 
quainted with  the  bold  and  original  opinions  of 
Mr.  Buskin  upon  all  subjects  connected  with  the 
practice  of  art  in  this  and  other  countries.  That 
his  eloquent  and  powerful  writings  are  not  read 
by  the  masses  is  only  owing  to  the  expensive  form 
in  which  they  have  been  published ;  and  we  are 
glad  to  see  in  the  present  work  something  like  a 
popular  exposition  of  his  views,  obtainable  at  a 
moderate  price.  The  volume  consists  of  four 
lectures — ^two  on  architecture,  one  on  Turner,  and 
one  on  Pre-KaphaeHtism.  The  object  of  the  two 
first  lectures  is  mainly  to  assert  the  superiority 
of  Gothic  over  Greek  architecture.  This  is  done 
by  showing  its  superior  beauty  as  a  medium  for 
the  imitation  of  nature  in  her  grandest  and  love- 
liest forms — and  its  superior  stability  and  per- 
manence, as  evidenced  by  a  comparison  of  the 
works  of  the  middle  ages  with  those  of  the  present 
day.  On  this  subject  Mr.  Buskin  is  as  practical 
as  on  some  others  he  has  been  abstruse  and  mys- 
terious. Alluding  to  the  mode  of  piling-up 
houses  (it  cannot  be  called  building,  much  less 
architecture),  which  now  prevails  in  our  com- 
mercial cities,  he  remarks : — 

The  common  system  of  support  of  walls  over  §hops  is 
now  nothing  hut  permanent  scaffolding :  part  of  iron, 
part  of  wood,  part  of  hrick ;  in  its  skeleton  state  awful 
to  heboid ;  the  weight  of  three  or  four  stories  of  wall 
resting  sometimes  on  two  or  three  pillars  of  tlie  size  of 
gas-pipes,  sometimes  on  a  single  cross-heam  of  wood, 
laid  across  from  party-wall  to  party-wall  in  the  Greek 
manner.  I  have  a  vivid  recollection  at  this  moment  of  a 
vast  heap  of  splinters  in  the  Borough  Road,  close  to  St. 
George's,  Southwark,  in  the  road  between  my  own  house 
and  London.  I  had  passed  it  the  day  before,  a  goodly 
shop-front,  and  sufficient  house  above,  with  a  few  repairs 
undertaken  in  the  shop  before  opening  a  new  business. 
The  master  and  mistress  had  found  it  dusty  tliat  after- 
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noon,  mid  wont  out  to  lea.  Wlieii  they  nitne  back  in  the 
evening,  they  found  tlieir  whole  house  in  the  form  of  a 
heap  of  bricks  blocking  the  roadway,  with  a  party  of 
men  dig<;ring  out  their  cook. 

Such  accidents,  attributable  to  the  abominahle 
system  now  pursued,  are  not  uncommon,  and  the 
only  wonder  is  that  they  are  not  more  frequent 
than  they  are.  There  are  in  London  tens  of 
thousands  of  houses  of  the  kind  above  referred  to, 
and  thousands  more  in  course  of  construction — 
houses  with  the  whole  of  their  upper  stories 
resting  on  beams  of  'Notwqj  pine  whose  ends 
stick  some  six  inches  into  the  party- walls  on  either 
side.  Miles  of  such  erections  exist ;  and.  in  case 
of  fire  must  owe  their  escape  from  total  ruin,  if 
they  do  escape,  to  the  activity  of  ilr.  Braidwood 
and  his  brigade.  But  with  us  everything  is 
sacrificed  to  the  shop,  and  the  finest  work  of 
Michael  Angelo  himself,  if  it  stood  in  the  way, 
would  be  remorselessly  hewed  down  to  make  room 
for  the  exhibition  of  a  new  paletot  or  tooth-powder. 
*'  A  row  of  pillars  supporting  a  triangular  thing 
called  a  pediment "  is  Mr.  Buskin's  aversion : 
we  sympathize  with  him  to  the  fullest  extent ; 
the  stupid  thing  is  a  nuisance  which  assails  us 
wherever  we  go — offending  not  so  much  from  its 
ugliness — for  it  is  not  always  thoroughly  ugly — 
as  from  its  transcendent  uselessness  in  such  a 
climate  as  ours,  where  the  sun  looks  us  in  the 
face  instead  of  smiting  on  our  heads,  and  where 
the  rain  from  all  points  of  the  compass  beats 
through  every  crevice  in  our  walls.  We  take  the 
liberty  of  suggesting  a  new  modification  of  pillars 
and  pediment :  let  the  facade  of  the  next  public 
building  in  the  Greek  stylo  be  a  colossal  repro- 
duction of  a  collection  of  "  Boney's  "  old  boots, 
surmounted  with  his  cocked  hat — though  re- 
sembling nothing  in  nature,  it  will  at  least  have 
the  merit  of  imitating  something  in  art — and  will 
be  Greek  still. 

Mr.  Buskin  dares  to  talk  common- sense  on  the 
subject  of  architecture,  and  has  made  many  ene- 
mies by  his  freedom  of  speech.  Professors  of  all 
crafts  love  to  consider  their  callings  a  mystery, 
and  naturally  reluct  at  any  gratuitous  revelations 
of  the  absurdities  of  which  they  are  guilty.  Now 
it  happens  that  there  is  more  quackery  in  the 
profession  of  architecture  than  in  any  other,  save, 
perhaps,  that  of  medicine ;  and  for  want  of  true 
principles,  or  from  want  of  their  recognition,  all 
classes  suffer  both  in  person  and  in  purse.  Wc 
shall  quote  part  of  the  author's  criticism  on 
certain  buildings,  which  demonstrates  a  prevailing 
absurdity. 

-While  you  are  dissuaded  on  the  ground  of  expense 


from  building  beautiful  windows,  and  beautiful  doors, 
you  are  continually  made  to  pay  for  ornaments  at  the 
tops  of  your  houses,  which,  for  all  the  use  they  are  of, 
might  as  well  be  in  the  moon.  For  instance,  there  is 
not  on  the  whole  a  more  studied  piece  of  domestic 
architecture  in  Edinburgh  than  the  street  in  which  so 
many  of  your  excellent  physicians  live — llutland-street. 
I  do  not  know  if  you  have  observed  its  architecture ; 
but  if  you  will  look  at  it  you  will  see  that  a  heavy  and 
close  balustrade  is  put  all  along  the  caves  of  the  houses. 
Your  physicians  are  not,  1  suppose,  in  the  habit  of 
taking  academic  and  meditative  walks  on  the  roofs  of 
their  houses  ;  and,  if  not,  this  baluy trade  is  altogether 


iiselt^ss — nor  merely  useless,  for  you  will  fuul  it  luns 
dirertly  in  front  of  all  the  gan-et  windows,  thus  inter- 
fering with  their  light,  and  blocking  out  their  riew  of 
the  street.  All  that  the  parapet  is  meant  to  do  is  to 
give  some  finish  to  the  fa9ades,  and  the  inhabitants 
have  thus  been  made  to  pay  a  large  sum  for  a  mere 
piece  of  decoration.  Whether  it  does  finish  the  facades 
satisfactorily,  or  whether  the  physicians  resident  in  the 
street,  or  their  patients,  are  in  anywise  edifiod  by  the 
succession  of  pear-shaped  knobs  of  stone  on  their  house- 
tops, I  leave  them  to  tell  you,  only,  do  not  fancy  that 
the  design,  whatever  it^  success,  is  an  economical  one. 

But  this  is  a  very  Hli;;ht  waste  of  money,  compared 
to  the  constant  habit  of  putting  careful  sculpture  at 
the  tops  of  houses.  A  temple  of  luxury  has  just  been 
built  in  London,  for  the  Anny  and  Navy  Club.  It  cost 
jC4(),(»00,  exclusive  of  purchase  of  ground.  It  has  upon 
it  an  enormous  quantity  of  sculpture,  representing  the 
gentlemen  of  the  navy  as  little  boys  riding  upon  dolphins, 
and  the  gentlemen  of  tlie  army — 1  couldn't  see  as  what 
— ^nor  can  anybody ;  for  all  this  sculpture  is  put  up  at 
the  top  of  the  house,  where  the  gutter  should  be,  under 
the  cornice.  I  know  that  tliis  was  a  Greek  way  of  doing 
things.  1  can't  help  it,  tliat  does  not  make  it  a  wise 
one.  Greeks  might  be  willing  to  pay  for  what  they 
couldn't  see,  but  Scotchmen  and  Englishmen  shouldn't. 

Mr.  Raskin's  opinions  of  Turner  are  well- 
known — ever  since,  in  his  first  volume,  he  an- 
nounced that  famous  artist  as  the  apostle  of  God, 
sent  by  the  Almighty  to  teach  the  nations  the 
mysteries  of  His  universe.  We  cannot  go  all  the 
way  with  our  author  in  his  worship  of  Turner. 
He  is  certainly  the  father  and  founder  of  the 
existing  school  of  English  landscape  painters — 
and  he  painted  nature  with  a  force  and  fidelity 
unequalled  by  any  man  before  or  since  his  time. 
But  he  is  not  so  immeasurably  above  Claude  as 
Mr.  Euskin  would  have.  Half  the  people  who 
visit  the  ]S^ational  Grallery,  for  the  first  time, 
since  the  hanging  of  the  Carthage  of  Turner,  take 
it  for  a  new  and  more  magnificent  Claude,  Claude 
is  despicable  only  in  his  foregrounds  and  figures ; 
he  is  mediocre  in  his  clouds ;  but  in  atmospheric 
effect  he  falls  little,  if  anything,  short  of  Turner 
himself,  though  for  want  of  truthfulness  in  form, 
this  particulai  excellence  tells  less  than  it  other- 
wise would,  We  may  be  accused  of  something 
worse  than  heresy  in  doubting  the  infinite  merit 
of  a  painter  to  whom  art  owes  bo  much,  and  but 
for  whose  works  half  our  present  landscape 
painters  Would  not  have  existed  at  all ;  but  we 
really  should  like  to  know  wherein  lie  the  merits 
of  a  picture  by  Turner,  an  engraving  of  which 
lies  before  us.  It  is  a  vignette — on  the  right 
hand  is  a  youth  on  a  high  grgund,  w^ho  having 
just  leaped  a  stile,  is  walking  down-hill  toward 
us — over  his  head  the  sun  is  shining,  throwing 
his  shadow  to  the  very  limits  of  the  picture — 
now  in  the  middle-distance  is  a  house,  half  cot- 
tage, half  villa,  which  the  sun  being  behind  it, 
would,  in  the  course  of  nature,  have  the  front 
toward  us  buried  in  shadow,  or  at  least,  distin- 
guished only  by  reflected  light ;  but,  in  fact, 
Turner  gives  it  in  the  light,  and  casts  the  shadow 
of  the  eaves  of  the  roof  heavily  upon  the  white 
front,  and  the  same  with  the  projecting  verandahs. 
It  is  in  fact  just  a  trick  of  prettiness  to  give  an 
adventitious  charm  to  the  picture. 

Mr.  Ruskin's  fourth  lecture  is  on  Pre-Raphael- 
itism.     Wo  believe  he  is  very  far  right  in  hia 
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estimation  of  this  new  school  of  painters.  The 
conventional  wax- doll  idea  of  personal  beauty 
which  produced  such  painters  as  Howard  and 
"WestaU,  with  all  their  tribe  of  imitators,  was 
nothing  short  of  contemptible ;  and  needed  such 
overthrow  as  could  only  be  effected  by  a  stem 
and  rigid  return  to  the  facts  of  nature.  There 
was  no  reason,  however,  why  frightful  ugliness 
should  be  selected  as  the  model  for  study,  as 
must  have  been  the  case  when  the  first  experi- 
ments were  made  by  the  new  school.  They 
have  got  over  that  in  good  time,  and  are  now 
doing  real  service  to  tho  arts,  and  to  the  public, 
by  proving,  that  a  love  of  truth,  however  simple, 
is  not  incompatible  with  high  imaginative  powers. 
The  testimony  is  just  that — 

The  very  faithfulness  of  the  Fre-EaphaeUtea,  arises 
from  the  redundance  of  their  imaginative  power.  Not  only 
can  all  the  members  of  the  school  compose  a  thousand 
times  better  than  the  men  who  pretend  to  look  down 
upon  them,  but  I  question  whether  even  the  greatest 
men  of  old  times  possessed  more  exhaustless  invention 
than  either  Millais  or  Rosetti ;  and  it  is  partly  the  verj' 
ease  with  which  they  invent  which  leads  them  to  despise 
invention.  Men  who  have  no  imagination,  but  have 
learned  merely  to  produce  a  spurious  resemblance  of  its 
results  by  the  recipes  of  composition,  are  apt  to  value 
themselves  mightily  on  their  concoctive  science;  but 
the  man  whose  mind  a  thousand  Uving  imaginations 
haunt,  every  hour,  is  apt  to  care  too  little  for  them ; 
and  to  long  for  the  perfect  truth  which  he  finds  is  not 
to  be  come  at  so  easily. 


Christianity t  Theoretical  and  Practiced.  By  William 
KiRKus.  London :  Jackson  and  Walford,  18,  St. 
Paul's  Church  Yard.     1854. 

This  book  contains  the  substance  of  a  course  of 
Sunday  Evening  Lectures,  considerably  modified 
to  adapt  them  to  a  literary  form,  and  to  a  more 
general  and  critical  attention  than  pulpit  exer- 
cises could  secure.  Commencing  with  a  rapid 
view  of  the  world  and  its  religions  without  Chris- 
tianity, the  author  proceeds  in  the  second  and 
third  lectures  to  examine  and  to  urge  the  evidences 
of  that  revelation  to  the  defence  of  which  the 
volume  is  a  contribution.  The  arguments  em- 
ployed in  this  service  are  not  new,  but  they  are 
liberally  discussed  and  clearly  stated.  Admitting 
that  miracles  are  alone  insufficient  tests  of  doc- 
trine, he  yet  accords  to  them  a  very  important 
position,  the  peculiarity  and  limits  of  which  the 
following  sentence  will  serve  to  explain : — 

What  then  is  the  apologetic  worth  of  miracles  ?  The 
office  of  the  miracle  is  to  step  in  and  vouch  the  truth  of 
that  which  mere  human  reason  may  pronounce  possible 
or  probable.  No  miracle  can  attest  what  is  obviously 
immoral  or  impossible.  Kone,  how  stupendous  soever, 
could  make  it  our  duty  to  become  idolaters,  or  convince 
us  that  God  required  this  debasement.  In  such  a  case 
we  should  test  the  miracle  by  the  doctrine  and  pro- 
nounce it  from  the  devil.  There  is  much,  however,  of 
what  is  good  that  may  be  but  partially  known  to  us,  or 
wholly  undisGoverable ;  a  miracle  in  such  cases  may  be 
a  means  of  revelation,  may  change  doubt  into  belief,  and 
hope  into  certainty.  Here  the  miracle  tests  the  doctiine, 
and  we  declare  it  to  be  from  God.  Nor  do  we  thus 
reason  in  a  circle.  The  miracle  in  each  case  attests  the 
very  same  thing,  viz.,  that  the  doctrine  in  question  is 


either  from  heaven  or  from  liell — our  choice  of  tlio->o 
alternatives  must  depend  xijioii  the  doctrine  itself. 

The  author  casually  observes  that  miracles 
"  constitute  the  most  prominent  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  the  reception  of  our  Christian  Scriptures." 
How  he  reconciles  this  admission  with  the  promi- 
nent position  he  assigns  to  them  as  evidence  of 
the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  we  fail  to  per- 
ceive. If  miraclea  are  the  great  difficulty,  how 
comes  it  to  pass  that  they  are  a  great  evidence  } 
Surely,  this  is  only  doubling  the  task  of  a  de- 
fender of  the  faith — for  he  has  a  harder  work  in 
the  defence  of  his  defence,  than  in  his  defence  of 
that  which  is  first  defended.  The  argument 
requires  more  to  prove  itself,  than  it  can  contri- 
bute to  the  proof  of  that  to  prove  which  it  is 
employed.  Mr.  Kirkus  evidently  feels  a  difficulty ; 
he  has  confessed  it  incidentally ;  to  many  minds 
it  will  be  a  new  suggestion ;  and  we  fear  he  has 
not  said  anything  subsequently  adapted  to  its 
overthrow. 

Feeling  the  defence  of  miracles  thus  important, 
he  w  consistent  in  giving  the  superior  place  to 
internal  evidences,  which  are  impressively  enu- 
merated, if  not  satisfactorily  confirmed. 

In  the  fourth  lecture  the  "  Essentials  of  Chris- 
tianity '*  are  defined.  The  "  centre  truth ''  of 
the  system  is  stated  to  be  that  *'  we  are  saved 
from  the  death  we  merit,  and  admitted  to  the 
favour  of  God,  on  the  ground  of  the  death  and 
righteousness  of  another."  From  this  stand-point 
the  author  discusses  what  "  mtist  he  believed"  and 
what  ^' mat/  not  he  dishelieved"  in  order  to  sal- 
vation. Chap.  5  is  devoted  to  an  examination  of 
the  Church  polity  of  the  New  Testament,  the 
result  of  winch  is  a  vindication  of  voluntary 
(that  is  unpolitical)  Congregationalism.  The 
next  section  of  the  book  urges  the  practical  cha- 
racter of  Christianity,  especially  in  relation  to 
every-day  life ;  and  the  last  is  an  explanation  of 
the  causes,  and  a  lamentation  over  the  extent  and 
the  effects  of  the  corruptions  of  Christianity. 

To  many  who  cannot  appreciate  more  profound 
and  abstract  treatises,  this  volume  may  render 
some  service.  Mr.  Kirkus  writes  with  clearness 
and  energy.  He  is  somewhat  diffuse,  and  there 
is  a  lack  of  that  pointedness  so  necessary  to  the 
lasting  success  of  a  work  of  this  kind.  His  spirit 
is  impartial,  liberal,  independent,  and  reverential. 
He  has  read  considerablv  on  the  subject ;  and  ho 
has  written  with  the  evident  desire  of  doing  good. 
More  we  cannot  say. 


Poetical  Worhs  of  William  Co  if  per.  Edited  by 
Robert  Bell.  Vol.  II.  London  :  J.  W.  Parker. 
185-1. 

This  is  the  sixth  volume  of  Parker's  Annotated 
Edition  of  the  English  Poets,  a  work  which  is,  by 
this  time,  we  trust,  well  known,  as  it  richly  de- 
serv^es  to  be,  by  the  poetry-loving  public.  Tho 
present  volume,  the  second  of  Cowper,  contains 
the  longer  poems  of  Charity,  Conversation,  Ec- 
tirement.  Tirocinium,  a  considerable  number  of 
minor  poems,  and  the  first  three  books  of  The 
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Task.  Many  valuable  notes  and  notices  are  pre- 
fixed and  appended  to  most  of  the  pieces ;  and, 
under  the  head  of  an  introduction  to  The  Task, 
we  have  a  pleasing  and  interesting  essay  upon  the 
poet's  style  and  habits  of  composition ;  together 
with  the  literary  history  of  the  work  which  was 
the  foundation  of  his  fame.  The  third  and  con- 
cluding volume  of  Cowper  appears  in  July. 


Claude,  the  Colporteur.    By  the  Author  of  "  Mary 
Powell."    London  :  Hall,  Vh-tue,  and  Co.     1854. 

The  adventures  of  a  man  who  travels  about  the 
Continent  distributing  Bibles,  selling  them  where 
he  can  get  a  price,  and  giving  them  away  occa- 
sionally where  he  can  dispose  of  them  by  no  other 
means,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  interesting.  Claude 
carries  his  pack  into  Germany,  and  there  ho  meets 
with  very  various  treatment,  being  received  like 
a  good  angel  in  one  place  and  hunted  like  a  wild 
beast  in  another.  He  has  learned  to  bear  either 
fate  with  an  equal  mind,  and  to  take  the  rough 
and  the  smooth  together.  In  the  house  of  Hans, 
a  maker  of  "blessed  virgins,"  which  the  old 
woman,  his  mother,  retails  at  sixpence  a-piece,  he 
finds  a  shelter  from  persecution,  a  house,  and 
eventually  a  wife.  In  the  course  of  his  rambles 
he  sees  much  of  rural  life  in  Germany — manages 
to  be  of  special  service  in  the  hour  of  need  to 
more  than  one  unfortunate — and  incurs  no  slight 
peril,  from  which  his  escape  is  effected  by  means 
of  an  English  gentleman  and  his  servant,  the 
latter  an  amusing  "character,"  not  too  often 
found,  we  imagine,  upon  the  rumble  of  a  noble- 
man's travelling  carriage.  The  tale  is  told 
throughout  in  a  naive,  simple,  and  pleasant  way ; 
and  is  just  that  "sort  of  tale  which  young  people 
will  be  eager  to  read,  and  which  those  who  have 
them  in  charge,  if  they  are  wise,  will  be  as  well 
pleased  that  they  should  read. 


wisdom,  or  benevolence,  all  that  his  catholicity 
win  allow  him  to  say  in  their  praise  is  summed  up 
in  the  uncharitable  and,  in  this  case,  senseless 
dogma,  that  "  God  is  sometimes  pleased  to  allow 
collateral  and  incidental  good  to  spring  frotci  or 
accompany  great  and  undeniable  evils."  Tliis  is 
sad  logic;  and,  if  it  be  an  argument,  it  is  just  as 
strong  in  the  hands  of  a  Papist  as  in  those  of  a 
Protestant.  A  little  charity  would  marvellously 
assist  the  author's  reasoning  powers.  "With  some 
few  drawbacks  of  this  kind,  his  book  is  a  useful 
compendium ;  and,  tiU  a  better  appears,  may  be 
recommended  to  those  who,  with  little  time  to 
spare,  are  desirous  of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of 
the  subject  of  which  it  treats. 


Monks  and  Monasteries;  being  tlie  Substance  of 
Ticelve  Lectures  on  Monachism.  By  the  Rev. 
Allan  Maclean.  Second  Edition.  Glasgow: 
Murray  and  Son.  Edinburgh :  Paton  and  Ritchie. 
London :  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co.     1854. 

As  a  summar}'',  or  rather  as  an  outline,  of  the 
history  of  monachism,  these  lectures  will  be  use- 
ful. They  contain  a  considerable  amount  of  infor- 
mation of  a  kind  not  readily  available  to  the 
general  reader ;  but  a  Roman  Catholic  might  object 
with  reason,  not  only  to  the  sources  from  which 
the  author  has  derived  his  knowledge,  but  to  the 
use  which  he  has  made  of  it.  Not  only  is  all  that 
is  here  set  down  not  trne,  but  much  that  is  true, 
and  which  wouldhave  militated  against  the  writer's 
purpose,  is  not  set  down ;  and  for  that  reason,  we 
cannot  compliment  him  upon  exercising  that  fair- 
ness and  impartiality  which  he  professes  to  have 
uniformly  studied.  He  does  not,  in  fact,  give  the 
monks  credit  for  the  good  which  they  did,  or  for 
the  service  which  their  labours  have  been  to 
society,  though  professing  to  do  so;  instead  of 
that,  when  he  finds  them  performing  acts  of  virtue, 


O  Tempora !  O  Mores !  or,  a  Word  to  the  Wise  on 
the  Use  of  Tobago  and  Snuff.  London;  Houlston 
and  Stoneman.     1854. 

A  BETTER  title  for  this  little  work,  judging  from 
the  evidence  it  contains  regarding  the  deleterious 
practices  of  smoking  and   snuffing,   would  have 
been  "  A  "Word  to  the  Simple,"  seeing  that  the 
wise,  according  to  the  author's  notion,  are  those 
who  have  nothing  to  do  with  tobacco  in  any 
shape.     We  are  bound  to  acknowledge  that  the 
amount  of  testimony  here  accumulated — ^all  de- 
rived from  authority  the  weight  of  which  no 
reasonable  man  will  be  inclined  to  question — is 
conclusive  against  the  use  of  the  favourite  weed, 
now  so  largely  consumed  by  all  classes  of  the 
people.     Medical  men  bear  witness  that  indul- 
gence in  smoking  tends  to  produce  the  worst  and 
most  intractable  forms  of  indigestion,  the  most 
distressing  and  fatal  cases  of  stomach  and  liver 
diseases,  and  every  variety  and  degree  of  nervous 
derangement,  from  depression  of  spirits  to  palsy, 
apoplexy,  and  insanity.     It  is  further  proved  that 
smoking  is  the  source  of  an  amount  of  intempe- 
rance idtogether  beyond  calculation — the  use  of 
the  pipe  leading  to  drunkenness,  and  increasing 
the  inclination  and  the   capacity  for  drinking. 
Again,  we  have  tlie  subject  treated  in  an  econo- 
mical point  of  view.     Nearly  eight  millions  of 
money,  it  is  sho\\T3,  have  been  expended  during 
the  past  year  in  the  purchase  of  tobacco,  in  one 
form  or  other — and  all  for  what  ?     To  purchase 
sickness  and  demoralisation.     The  use  of  tobacco 
has  increased  prodigiously  within  our  own  me- 
mory ;  that  it  is  productive  of  no  earthly  kind  of 
advantage  we  verily  believe ;  and  since  the  evils 
it  entails  are  so  numerous  and  undeniable,  it  is 
high  time  that  wo  thought  seriously  on  the  matter, 
and  interposed  some  check  to  a  habit  which  bids 
fair  to  become  as  national  and  absurdly  disgraceful 
among  us  as  it  is  with  the  Germans.  The  greatest 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  crusaders  against  tobacco, 
is  the  countenance  which  is  afforded  to  its  use  by 
the  ministers  of  religion,  who  preach  against  in- 
temperance, yet  muddle  and  friddle  their  brains 
with  the  fumes  of  the  pipe.     We  commend  this 
brochure  to  their  especial  notice. 
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The  English  Envoy  at  tJis  Court  of  Nicholas  I.  By 
Miss  Julia  Cokner.  London :  T.  Hodgson.  1854. 
(Parlour  Libraiy.) 

The  publication  of  an  original  novel  at  the  price 
of  eighteen-pence  is  a  rather  uncommon  event  in 
the  history  of  literature,  even  in  this   **  age  of 
cheap  editions;"  and  we  hope  that  both  author 
and  publisher  will  find  their  account  in  so  unusual 
a  speculation.     The  story  of  the  Envoy  is  an  in- 
teresting one ;  but  the  title  may  chance  to  lead  to 
expectations  which  will  be  disappointed,  as  there 
is  comparatively  little  of  Russian  life  and  manners 
depicted,  and  what  Httle  there  is,  is  by  no  means 
too  like  to  Russian  nature.     In  the  Nicholas  of 
the  tale  we  fail  to  recognise  the  autocrat  with 
whom  we  are  at  war,  and  we  cannot  imagine  our- 
selves in  the  streets  of  St.  Petersburg,  while  fol- 
lowing Mauley  through  the  capital.  The  romance 
of  the  story  is  made  up  of  the  loves  of  a  lass,  who, 
like  the  heroine  of  Goldsmith's  femous  comedy, 
stoops  to  conquer,  and  of  the  machinations  of  a 
villain,  who  goes  all  lengths  to  ruin  his  Mend  and 
plunder  his  patron.    As  a  matter  of  course,  true 
love  is  finally  crowned  with  bliss,  and  the  despe- 
rate villain  of  the  piece  perishes  by  falling  into  the 
fames  ho  had  kmdled  for  another.     The  tale  is 
rather  an  exciting  one,  and  is  well  told. 


Selections  from  the  Writings  of  the  Rev,  Sydney 
Smilh.  London :  Longman  and  Co.  1854.  (Tra- 
vellers' Library.    Parts  61  and  62.) 

These  numbers  of  the  "  Travellers'  Library"  con- 
stitute another  bonus  for  the  buyers  of  cheap 
books.  The  works  of  the  late  Dean  of  St.  Paul's 
have  hitherto  been  purchaseablo  only  at  a  high 
price ;  but  being  eminently  adapted  for  general 
perusal,  they  ought  to  be  widely  circulated ;  and, 
in  the  present  form,  will,  no  doubt,  meet  with  a 
warm  welcome  from  an  enlarged  circle  of  admirers. 
Of  all  writers,  the  Dean  had  in  greatest  perfection 
the  faculty  of  making  the  subject  he  took  in  hand 
clearly  intelligible  to  his  readers ;  while  he  never 
failed  to  render  his  compositions  as  sparkling  by 
his  wit  as  they  are  conclusive  by  his  logic.  The 
numbers  before  us  contain  the  four  essays  on 
"Education,"  the  "BaUot,"  the  Letter  on  "  Ame- 
rican Debts,"  the  lectures  on  "  Wit  and  Humour," 
on  the  '*  Conduct  of  the  Understanding,"  and  on 
"Taste."  These  constitute  the  first  volume, 
which  will  be  followed,  we  hope,  by  another  and 
Miother,  until  the  whole  of  the  worfca  of  this  saga- 
cious and  witty  writer  are^  made  available  to  fiie 
public  at  a  moderate  price.* 


TJie  London  Quarterly  Review.    No.  IV.    Partridge, 
Oakey,  and  Co. 

This  new  candidate  for  public  favour  maintains 
the  reputation  which  its  first  numbers  deservedly 
won.  The  contents  of  the  current  issue  are  varied ; 
and  some  of  the  papers  are  exceedingly  well 
written.    The  first  article  is  an  elaborate  attempt 


to  fix  the  place  of  Russia  in  Christian  civilization. 
It  is  crowded  with  information,  but  reads  with 
ease  and  interest.  The  paper  which  follows  on 
the  modem  British  pulpit  is  discursive,  and  com- 
prehensive; complacent,  for  the  most  part,  but 
not  without  discrimination.  We  must  object, 
however,  to  the  gossipping,  twaddling  style  in 
which  this  article  is  written — a  style  which 
reminds  us  of  the  worst  days  of  the  old  Evange- 
lical Magazine — and  is  in  parts  scarcely  more 
literary  than  the  talk  of  an  old  apple- woman.  In 
a  note  the  writer  pronounces  a  warm  panegyric 
on  the  late  Dr.  Newton,  of  whom  he  says,  "  He 
was  the  orator  of  nature  far  more  than  any  we 
have  seen  or  heard."  We  have  next  a  valuable 
historical  essay  on  the  Yalois  and  Bourbon  Dukes 
of  Orleans,  which  is  followed  by  a  paper  equally 
learned,  though  in  quite  another  department,  on 
the  history  and  progress  of  Anatomical  Science. 
The  defence  of  Wesleyan  Methodism  as  a  system 
of  Church  principles  and  polity  will  not  be  so 
interesting  to  the  general  reader,  though  the  more 
immediate  supporters  of  the  Magazine  will  find 
it  temperate  and  dignified ;  if  not  satisfactory  and 
complete.  Another  historical  essay  may  be  spe- 
cially recommended — ^England  under  Henry  VIII. 
The  only  literary  paper  of  the  number  reviews 
favourably  the  chief  poets  of  America. 


A  Poet* 8  Children.    By  Patrick  Scott.    London  : 
Longman  and  Co.     1854. 

In  this  little  volume  Mr.  Scott  has  collected  and 
revised  a  number  of  his  shorter  pieces.  They  arc 
well  worthy  of  preservation,  and  some  of  them,  of 
which  we  have  a  pleasant  recollection,  are  all  the 
better  for  the  revision  they  have  undergone. 
Scott  is  a  poet  not  of  the  spasmodic  school  which 
has  latterly  come  so  suddenly  into  fashion.  If  he 
have  formed  his  style  upon  any  model,  it  is  not  to 
the  new  but  to  the  older  poets  that  he  has  looked 
for  precedent.  We  have  had  numberless  stanzas 
lately,  the  theme  of  which  has  been  "the  soul." 
By  way  of  contrast  to  the  superb  mystifications 
current  on  that  subject,  we  shall  transfer  to  our 
columns  one  by  our  author,  which,  if  it  lacks  the 
lavish  imagery  and  supernatural  colouring  in 
which  the  new  race  of  bards  so  much  luxuriate — 
is  marked,  at  least  by  good  sense  and  sound  reli- 
gious feeling.     It  is  entitled, 

THE  SOUL  AND  ITS  DWELLING. 


Wine  !  wine !  who  thirsts  for  wine  ? 
Come,  all  ye  men  of  mortal  birth, 
Yuur  ills  are  but  the  ills  of  earUi, 

The  antidote's  divine ! 
For  as  the  light  of  life  grows  dim, 

Or  thinking  chills  the  soul, 
Joy  breaks  in  babbles  o'er  the  brim, 

And  bums  within  the  bowl ! 
Wine !  wine !  who  thirsts  for  wine  ? 

And  is  it  thus  ?  can  thus  be  done, 

This  vanity  beneath  the  sun  ? 
Con  reasoning  man  stretch  forth  hi<)  hand  to  drain 
A  Lethe  through  his  godlike  brain, 
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While  lips,  from  which  great  words  should  flow, 
Warm  with  in  Jipnant  virtue's  glow, 
Quaff  with  a  fiend'H  wild  relish  up 
The  deep  delirium  of  the  cup  ? 
Haste,  haste  to  the- mirth-bom  dance, 

Where  the  rapid  night-hour  flies 
Olid  echoing  halls,  and  the  lights  that  glance 
From  lamps  and  starry  eyes  ! 
Come  hither,  come  hither,  for  here  to-night 
Each  sense  grows  faint  with  its  full  delight; 
Art  sparkles  in  magic  shaped  around, 
And  meltingly  ripples  the  Air  with  soimd ; 
Touch  thrills  to  touch  in  the  mingling  measure, 
And  young  breast^s  heave  to  the  weight  of  pleasure. 
What  heart,  what  head,  but  owns  the  softening  power, 
The  dizzy  bliss  of  that  voluptuous  hour  ? 

Gold,  gold,  imperial  gold  ! 
The  end  of  thought,  the  excellence  of  life, 

The  early-sought  of  toil  till  youth  grow  old, 
Lamp-lengthen'd  days,  and  passion-breeding  strife, 

Take — take  this  mighty  gold  ! 

Lo  !  with  unhealthy  zest. 
As  if  all  other  life  had  fled, 
A  thousand  trembling  palms  are  open  spread, 

Clutch  their  material  Crod,  and  then  are  blest. 
Man,  whose  great  mind  can  travel  far 
Beyond  the  dwelling  of  Heaven's  utmost  star, 
Can  yet  be  false  to  his  commanding  birth, 
Smk  from  his  free  estate,  and  sell  his  soul  to  earth ! 

Strange  beyond  thour^ht,  though  not  past  pity  strange, 
To  see  th'  immortal  to  the  mortal  yield ! 

How  the  fine  spirit,  framed  by  Heaven  to  range 

Its  broadest  regions  and  to  taste  the  joy 

Of  thoughts  which  angel  minds  employ, 
Bounds  its  brave  nature  to  so  small  a  field, 

And  for  the  climate  of  a  larger  day, 

Breathes  the  thick  air  of  sense,  and  drags  a  chain  of  clay. 

Essential  and  enduring  mystery ! 

By  the  world's  wisdom  ne'er  to  be  divined, 
Until  there  may  be  seen  by  mortal  eye 

The  mystic  marriage  of  th'  immortal  mind, 
Wedded  to  flesh — the  all  impalpable  soul 
Compress'd  in  matter — neither  part  nor  whole, 
Embracing,  yet  contain'd — itself  is  thought, 
Motion  and  life  and  feeling,  yet  hath  nought 
Of  visible  being,  save  what  matter  gives. 
Bound  to  the  dead  alone,  the  living  lives 
To  the  wide  world  around  it,  though  it  be 
Instinct  with  prior  immortality  I 
The  greatest  wonder  since  the  angels  feU, 
Inform'd  by  Heaven,  and  influenced  by  Hell ! 

But  with  some  little  light. 

Some  dimly-shadow'd  plan, 
We  walk  with  curious  steps,  not  wholly  rights 
Amid  this  maze  of  Man. 
For  still  we  see,  whene'er  we  trace 
Creation's  upward  scale  of  race. 
Through  which  th'  ascending  reason  works  its  way, 

Flesh  waits  on  spirit;  as  the  mental  flame 
Bums  \nth  a  brighter  light,  th'  including  clay 

Grows  in  its  fine  complexity  of  frame. 
Thus  spring  more  delicate  organs  to  control 
The  movements  of  the  more  ethereal  soul, 
link'd  by  the  brain  to  grosser  being,  whence 
It  lives  again  through  all  the  nerves  of  sense, 
Droops  in  the  darkness  of  material  night. 
Or  thrills  with  contact  of  a  new  delight. 
As  sorrow  presses,  or  as  pleasure  lures. 
Feels  through  each  phase,  rejoices  or  endures. 

What  profit  then  the  bonds  which  tie 
Th*  immortal  to  mortality  ? 
There  is  a  war  through  which  at  length 
We  struggle  into  greater  strength  ; 


For,  ns  opposing  evil  wields 

The  weapons  of  its  many  hands, 
The  soul  is  human  when  it  yields. 
Divine  when  it  withstands. 
To  the  Creator  only  can  belong 
The  sense  of  right,  undisciplined  by  wrong ; 
But  the  created  conscience  calls  for  night 
To  form  its  vision  for  a  larger  light ! 
An  active  contrast  schools  the  mortal'H  will, 
And  good  becomes  the  eldest  bom  of  iU  ! 
Speak  ye,  who  silently  have  waged 
The  war  wliere  soul  and  sense  engaged, 
The  sacred  pride  with  which  ye  rose 
The  conquerors  of  a  thousand  foes. 
The  victory  in  that  mighty  strife 
Inspires  a  power  of  higher  life. 
And  the  chan<:Ted  mortal  walks  abroad 
In  more  majestic  spirit,  as  in  past 
And  purer  time,  when  the  first  man  was  cast 

Within  the  mould  of  God! 
Not  his  the  earth-born  joy  which  runs  to  waste, 
A  blot  on  conscience  and  a  blank  in  taste — 
Which  asks  that  fiercer  fires  illume 
The  depth  of  each  succeeding  gloom ; 
But  if  one  baser  deed,  though  unreveol'd. 
Should  jar  the  spirit's  honest  tone. 
The  mind  tliat  wakes  not  from  their  rest 
The  passions  of  a  stormless  breast, 
Calls  on  the  proffer'd  giiilt  not  done  to  yield 
A  pleasure  of  its  own. 

Seek  him,  he  seeks  not  others  :  see  him  live 
As  one  who  would  not  stoop  to  give 
The  regal  sense  of  baffled  sin. 
His  monarchy  of  mind  within, 
For  the  earth-tainted  crown  that  flings 
Its  radiance  o'er  the  brow  of  kings. 
Though  poor  in  fleeting  gold,  yet  rich 
In  the  reflecting  mind  for  which 
The  future  has  aU  hope,  the  past 
No  shadow  which  regret  can  cast.  — 
As  one  too  who  would  rather  claim 
The  death  to  fortune  and  to  fame. 
Than  soil  his  soul  in  worldly  strife 
With  the  small  meannesses  of  life. 
And  next  to  Hell  itself  would  fly 
Th'  unmanly  rhetoric  of  a  lie ! 

And  then  the  few  who  reach  the  goal, 
Who  climb  this  noble  height  of  soul. 
May  walk  like  things  of  little  worth, 
Unknown,  upon  the  crowded  earth. 
Beneath  the  notice  of  the  wise, 
But  pointed  out  by  God  to  angel  eyes ! 


A    Yacht   Voyage  to  Iceland,  in   1853.      (Railway 
Reading).     London:  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co.  1854. 

It  appears  from  this  brief  and  pleasant  narratire 
that  it  is  but  a  fortnight's  voyage,  even  withott 
steam,  from  Liverpool  to  the  coast  of  Iceland. — 
The  author  of  this  work  does  not  enter  upon  the 
details  which  make  the  staple  of  Madame  Pfeif- 
fer's  volume ;  he  had  a  different  object  in  view  in 
his  visit,  having  evidently  set  out  on  the  voyage 
to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  boating  and  fishing, 
flavoured  with  such  an  amotmt  of  sight-seeing  as 
the  lions  of  the  island  might  tempt  him  and  his 
party  to  indulge  in.  They  visit  a  fish-curing 
establishment  at  Westmann  Island,  spend  a  day 
or  two  at  Reykiavick,  the  dreary  capital  of  Ice- 
land, and  make  an  excursion  to  the  Geysirs. 
Mounted  on  vivacious  poneys,  they  scour  the 
volcanic  wastes,  and  see  many  strange  sights, 
none  of  which  appear  to  have  been  stranger  than 
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the  following,  which  boats  all  the  angler's  yarns 
we  ever  heard  of.  They  had  reached  a  place 
cursed  with  a  plague  of  flies,  upon  the  banks  of 
the  river  Sog. 

Here  a  new  wonder  presented  itself.  ....  Approach- 
ing the  brink  of  a  steep  bank,  we  found  ourselves  right 
over  a  turbulent  eddy,  formed  by  a  fall  in  the  stream.  I 
say  eddy;  but  it  was  an  eddy  of  fish,  rather  than  of 
water,  for  of  water  little  could  be  seen.  It  w^as  a  mass 
of  great  red  trout,  famous  fellows,  of  two  and  three 
pounds  weight,  whicli  ever  and  anon  kept  leaping  at  the 
plague  of  flies,  that  also  haunted  the  water  here ;  and 
when  they  liad  leaped,  so  closely  packed  were  tlieir 
brethren  below,  tliat  it  was  some  little  time  before  tJiey 
shook  down  into  tlievr  element  again !  They  lay  floun- 
dering at  the  top,  as  I  have  seen  sheep  on  each  other's 
backs  aboard  a  crowded  steam-boat.  While  in  the  air 
above,  innumerable  terns  and  kittiwakes  were  wheeling 
and  screaming,  attracted  by  either  the  fish  or  the  flies  ;  I 
know  not  which  of  the  two. 

At  ThingvaUa  the  party  were  put  in  possession  of 
the  parish  church,  which  served  for  their  inn, 
there  being  no  other  place  fit  to  receive  them. 
There  they  spread  their  blankets  on  each  side  of 
the  altar,  washed  in  one  pew,  cooked  soup  in 
another,  and  made  coffee  in  the  pulpit.  Having 
satisfied  their  curiositj',  and  caught  as  many  fish 
as  they  chose,  they  set  saU  for  Scotland  about  the 
middle  of  July,  where  they  arrived  safely,  even  in 
less  time  than  they  had  occupied  in  the  voyage 
out.  They  had  no  darkness,  and  consequently  no 
need  of  lamps  or  candles,  during  the  whole  of 
their  sojourn  north  of  the  60th  degree  of  latitude. 


Russia  and  England.  Their  Strength  and  Weakness. 
By  John  Heynell  Morell.  London:  Triibner 
and  Co.     1854. 

Mb.  Morell  is  at  some  pains  to  point  out  to  us 
that  Russia's  weakness  is  England's  strength — 
and  that  England's  weakness  is  Russia's  strength, 
facts,  we  should  have  thought,  too  self-evident  to 
require  illustration.  His  pamphlet,  however, 
contains  a  collection  of  facts  and  biographic  anec- 
dotes interesting  at  the  present  time,  and  well 
worth  reading  and  remembering  in  connection  with 
the  current  details  of  the  strife  going  on  in  the 
east  of  Europe.  He  calls  upon  the  Cabinet,  as  an 
atonement  for  the  past,  and  a  vindication  of  their 
present  course,  to  restore  Greece  to  Turkey,  and,  on 
the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  to  shut  out  Russia  from 
the  Black  Sea.  But  he  declares  that  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  will  be  done,  that  our  men  and 
money  will  be  lavished  to  no  purpose,  and  that  the 
war  will  only  be  finished  to  be  renewed  with 
greater  cost,  and  under  worse  auspices,  by  our 
posterity — a  prophecy  which,  as  everybody  knows, 
he  is  not  singular  in  enouncing. 


and  trout,  they  wUl  of  a  certainty  feel  grateful  to 
us,  if  they  follow  our  advice  and  pocket  this  book 
before  setting  forward  on  the  journey.  No  matter 
to  what  part  of  Scotland  Piscator  is  bound — under 
Mr.  Blakey's  guidance  he  will  be  always  able  to 
hit  upon  the  best  fishing  ground  in  his  neighbour- 
hood, and  will  inin  little  danger  of  returning  from 
a  day's  fishing  with  an  empty  creel.  The  author 
writes  with  the  true  feeling  of  an  angler  and  a 
lover  of  nature.  We  quote  a  passage  for  the 
truth  of  which  every  piscatory  pilgrim  will  vouch 
— it  is  but  a  transcript,  in  fact,  of  what  is  written 
in  indelible  characters  on  the  tablet  of  his  brain. 

No  river  can  lay  claim  to  first-rate  fishing  qualifications 
that  does  not  abound  in  long  stretches  of  still  and  deep 
water.  These  are  the  natural  places  of  shelter  and 
protection  for  fish,  and  especially  for  large  ones.  These 
still  and  tranquil  pools  are  the  nurseries — the  preserves 
— the  batteaux — so  to  speak,  that  supply  the  streams. 
The  still  sheets  of  water  are  never  without  a  large  por- 
tion of  trout,  whatever  may  be  their  condition — whether 

turbid  or  clear — shallow  or  flooded To   an 

angler's  eye  it  is  requisite  that  a  stream  ever  should 
have  a  certain  shape — a  contour — a  physiognomy — a 
character — to  solicit  his  attention  and  favour.  Every 
disciple  of  the  rod  carries  about  with  him  an  ideal  figure 
of  a  perfect  stream,  where,  in  all  rivers — under  every 
parallel  of  latitude  and  longitude — ^he  is  morally  certain 
to  find  the  object  of  which  he  is  in  quest.  This  beau 
ideal  of  watery  conformations  is  not  a  variable  or  un- 
certain thing ;  it  has  in  every  one's  eye  the  same  general 

outline  of  expression A  fine  fishing  stream  has 

all  the  standard  elements  of  permanent  beauty  that 
appertain  to  the  beautiful  in  every  branch  of  art  or 
science  whatever. 

The  above  passage  alone  would  constitute  the 
writer  an  authority — and  we  feel  that  he  is  not 
the  man  to  lead  his  disciples  to  a  barren  ground. 
We  commend  his  volume  to  all  friends  of  the 
contemplative  sport. 


The  Anglers  Guide  to  the  Rivers  and  Lochs  of  Scot- 
land. By  Robert  Blakey.  Glasgow ;  Murray 
and  Son.  Edinburgh :  J.  Menzies.  London  :  D. 
Bogue.     1854. 

If  any  of  our  London  friends  are  going  north  this 
summer,  with  rod  and  line,  in  search  of  salmon 


The  Governing  Classes  of  Great  Britain,  Political 
Portraits.  Bv  Edward  M.  Whitty.  London  : 
Triibner  and  Co.     1854. 

It  is  not  often  that  republications  of  newspaper 
essays  are  either  profitable  to  the  publisher,  or 
acceptable  to  the  public.  The  letters  of  Junius 
constitute  the  grand  exception  to  the  rule ;  but 
since  his  day  the  few  experiments  which  have 
been  made  with  a  view  to  the  same  success,  have 
nearly  all  resulted  in  failure.  Most  newspaper 
articles  are  by  their  nature  essentially  ephemeral ; 
the  transient  interest  of  the  topics  on  which  they 
treat,  and  their  rapid  succession,  combine  to 
make  them  so.  The  very  merits  which  render 
them  acceptable  to-day,  will  make  them  tedious 
and  obsolete  to-morrow  —  and  in  matters  of 
journalism  it  may  be  said  that  each  day  obliter- 
ates its  predecessor.  We  can  hardly  recollect  a 
single  example  of  a  successful  reprint  from  the 
columns  of  a  newspaper.  Dickens'  "  Sketches 
by  Boz,"  which  first  appeared,  at  least  a  part  of 
them,  in  the  "Morning  Chronicle,"  are  not  a 
case  in  point,  as  they  could  not  be  regarded  in  the 
light  of  newspaper  literature.  Hazlitt's  admirable 
criticisms  in  the  same  journal,  though  every  way 
worthy  of  preservation,  were  unheard  of  after- 
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wards,  although  they  were  republished  in  a 
collected  form.  Fonblanque's  "England  under 
Seven  Administrations,"  a  reproduction  of  that . 
able  writer's  contributions  to  the  "  Examiner,*'  \ 
fell  dead  from  the  press.  Wo  might  cite  other 
examples,  showing  that  the  attempt  is  almost 
hopeless  to  revive  in  the  public  mind  an  interest 
which  however  vividly  it  may  have  been  enter- 
tained for  a  short  time,  was  unavoidSbly  ephem- 
eral. If  the  author  of  these  brief  biographical 
sketches,  should  share  the  fate  of  his  predecessors, 
he  must  not  be  surprised;  but  it  may  happen 
that  because  his  papers  are  biographical,  and 
because  the  people  are  just  now  more  interested 
about  public  men  than  they  are  accustomed  to 
be — a  longer  term  of  existence  will  be  accorded 
to  him.  In  justice  to  his  deserts,  this  should 
be  the  case.  He  is  no  tyro  in  politics,  or  in  the 
art  of  composition ;  he  writes  racily,  vigorously, 
and  wittily,  though  not  so  convincingly  perhaps  as 
a  man  moro  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  he 
writes  would  have  done.  "We  suspect  he  has  a 
turn  for  mischief — of  no  very  hurtful  or  hateful 
sort — and  perhaps  is  moro  given  to  strike  home 
when  he  lays  on  the  lash,  than  careful  to  dis- 
criminate or  even  to  inquire  who  is  the  real 
criminal.  Hence  some  of  the  subjects  of  his  pen 
get  more  of  an  angry  retributive  kind  of  justice 
than  is  righteously  their  due.  The  book  is,  how- 
ever, essentially  smart  and  readable  throughout — 
no  small  recommendation  as  books  go  now-a-days. 


Gymnastics,  an  essential  Branch  of  National  Educa- 
tion, both  Public  ami  Private;  the  only  Remedy  to 
Improve  the  present  Physical  Condition  of  Man .  By 
Captain  Ciiiosso.  London ;  Waltou  and  Maberly. 
1854. 

We  are  convinced,  with  the  author  of  this  trea- 
tise, that  the  exercise  of  the  faculties  of  the  body 
and  the  maintenance  of  its  every  function  in  a 
state  of  integrity  and  health,  is  the  surest  method 
of  promoting  not  only  bodily  but  intellectual 
vigour.  We  shall  have  better  thinkers,  more 
profound  philosophers,  and  more  able  statesmen 
when  we  have  a  more  vigorous  and  athletic  race. 
Any  course  of  education  for  the  limbs  and  mus- 
cles, therefore,  based  upon  hygienic  principles, 
demands  our  respect.  The  Captain  appears  to 
have  studied  his  subject  thoroughly  and  practi- 
cally, and  evidently  understands  it  well ;  and  the 
victims  of  dyspepsia  and  ennui  may  consult  him 
or  his  book  with  advantage.  Ko  school  is  de- 
serving of  the  notice  of  parents  and  guardians, 
which  neglects  the  training  of  children  of  either 
sex  in  gymnastic  exercises.  We  regret  that  we 
cannot  compliment  the  Professor  on  his  perform- 
ance in  a  literary  point  of  view.  The  friends  (?) 
who  have  been  helping  him  have  abused  his  con- 
fidence. He  need  not  have  reserved  the  right  of 
translation ;  his  brochure  being  untranslateable  in 
its  present  state.  The  sense  of  it  might  doubt- 
less be  transferred  to  a  Erench  or  Italian  medium, 
which  would  bo  an  advantage— seeing  that  the 
pages  before  us  are  in  no  language  that  is  either 
read  or  spoken  under  thq  sun. 


TJie  Sunday  at  Home.  London :  Tlie  Religious  Track 
Society.     1854. 

We  have  here  the  first  monthly  part  of  a  work 
published  with  the  praiseworthy  object  of  supply- 
ing the  masses  of  the  people  with  a  species  of 
literature,  suitable  for  perusal  during  the  hours 
passed  at  home  on  the  Sabbath  day.     It  is  a  well- 
known  fact,  that,  at  present,  a  vast  amount  of  most 
mischievous  and  demoralising  rubbish  is  manufac- 
tured weekly,  if  not  for  the  express  purpose  of 
circulation  on  that  day,  at  least  with  the  perfect 
knowledge  that  it  will  form  the  Sunday  reading 
of  multitudes  of  the  industrious  classes.     It  is 
impossible  to  measure  the  extent  of  the  evil  thus 
produced :  the  effects  of  a  corrupt  literature  are 
visible  whichever  way  we  turn,  and  in  this  reading 
age  it  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  formid- 
able obstacles  to  serious  thinking,  and  the  growth 
of  sound  religious  views.     The  value  of  any  kind 
of  machinery  brought  to  bear  against  such  an  evil, 
must  be  estimated  from  its  adaptability  to  meet  the 
case  practically,  and  at  once.     To  do  this  effec- 
tually, the  dispensers  of  moral  poison  must  be  met ' 
on  their  own  ground,  by  the  dispensers  of  moral 
truth,  and  driven  from  the  market  by  the  influence 
of  not  only  a  better,  but  a  more  attractive  article. 
The  work  before  us  seems  well  qualified  to  accom- 
plish the  desiderated  result.     Its  paper,  print,  and 
illustrations  are  immeasurably  beyond  the  com- 
petition of  the  publishers  of  the  garbage  to  which 
we  have  alluded — and  its  literature  is  of  a  kind 
which  will  not  fail  to  interest,  as  well  as  instruct, 
the  classes  for  whom  it  is  prepared.     The  appear- 
ance of  such  a  work  should  meet  with  universal 
recognition  from  all  ministers  and  school-teachers 
throughout  the  land. 


A  Letter  to  the  Archbishops  and  BisJiops  of  the  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  on  the  Order  for 
Morning  Prayer.  By  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Lkster,  B.A 
London;  Seeleys.     1854. 

The  Rev.  J.  W.  Lester  proposes  to  the  digni- 
taries of  the  Church  of  England,  that  they  should 
abbreviate  the  Morning  and  Evening  Services,  by 
reducing  the  Liturgy  to  a  less  weaiisome  and  fa- 
tiguing length.  He  advocates  no  great  changes,  or 
the  introduction  of  any  novelty,  but  merely  wishes 
to  do  away  with  some  few  repetitions,  the  absence 
of  which  would  not,  in  the  smallest  degree,  les- 
sen the  beauty  or  destroy  the  completeness  of  the 
service.  The  reasons  which  he  alleges  for  the 
change  are,  the  exhausting  nature  of  the  service 
on  some  particular  occasions,  both  to  pastor  and 
people,  and  the  opportuni^  which  a  shorter 
service  would  give  to  many  parishioners  residing 
at  a  distance  from  the  church,  of  attending  of- 
tener  than  they  do.  These  reasons  we  think  are 
sufficiently  valid,  and  he  might  have  added  another 
of  no  less  weight — to  wit,  the  practice,  which  the 
long  service  has  given  rise  to,  of  coming  clatter- 
ing into  church  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
lesson,  a  disturbance  and  a  disgrace  troui  which 
not  a  single  church  in  London  is  free,  and  which 
would  be,  for  the  most  part,  obviated  by  the  alte- 
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ration.  We  have  no  voice  in  the  matter,  or  we 
would  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  amended 
service :  hut  it  is  ticklish  ground,  and  we  do  not 
expect  any  very  speedy  reform. 


Healthy  Hotnes,  and  How  to  Make  Tliem.  By  W 
Bardwell,  Architect.  London:  Dean  and  Son. 
1851. 

The  author  of  this  volume  is  a  practical  man,  well 
acquainted  with  the  important  subject  on  which 
he  writes,  having  the  experience  of  thirty  years 
for  his  guide.  Perhaps  there  is  no  subject  in 
which  the  people  are  so  generally  interested,  or 
concerning  which  so  much  popular  ignorance 
prevails.  The  misery,  degradation,  disease,  and 
death  that  ensue  from  causes  clearly  preventible, 
are  set  forth  in  this  book,  in  striking  colours ;  and 
one  feels  indignant  on  reading  it  at  the  impene- 
trable apathy  of  the  parties  nearest  concerned, 
who  allow  themselves  to  be  decimated  by  conta- 
gious and  epidemic  diseases,  rather  than  arouse 
themselves  to  the  exercise  of  such  energies  as 
would  get  rid  of  the  plagues  to  which  they  are 
liable.  There  is  sound  advice  in  these  pages, 
which  all  who  design  to  build  would  do  well  to 
read.  To  those  in  search  of  a  healthy  home,  the 
writer  says,  among  other  things — 

Be  sure  to  obsen'e  whether  the  water  from  the  rain- 
water pipes,  nins  into  a  gutter  across  the  foot  pavement 
of  the  street ;  if  it  does  not,  you  are  almost  certain  to 
incur  the  risk  of  suffering  from  the  ingress  of  bad  air  to 
your  house.  The  Siurveyors  of  Pavements,  in  some  dis- 
tricts, armed  with  irresponsible  power — a  power  with 
which  it  is  proved  no  man  can  be  safely  trusted — ^have 
lately  taken  it  into  their  heads  to  direct  that  rain-water 
pipes  should  be  continued  down  to  the  sewer;  conse- 
quently, when  a  drawing-room,  or  a  bed-room  window  is 
opened,  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  the  fresh  spring,  or 
summer  air,  the  noxious  gases  from  the  sewer  pour 
tlirough  the  joints  of  the  pipes  into  the  rooms. 

This  is  only  of  a  piece  with  the  conduct  of  the 
said  surveyors  in  other  respects;  ten  thousand 
yawning  gully -holes  gape  up  into  London  streets, 
emitting  from  their  grated  throats  the  foulest 
odours,  poisoning  the  air  of  the  public  ways  to 
such  an  extent  that  a  stranger  is  frequently 
knocked  out  of  his  path  by  a  direM,  doomfiil 
stench,  as  effectually  as  by  the  stroke  of  a  batter- 
ing-ram. All  these  foul  outlets  might  be  trapped 
at  a  slight  expense,  and  their  death-deaHng 
vapours  shut  off — ^but  it  suits  a  surveyor  much 
better  to  introduce  them  into  our  domiciles,  lest 
we  should  escape  by  keeping  at  home.  Again, 
the  author  teUs  us,  there  is  a  weU-known,  and 
perfectly  effectual  plan,  by  which  houses  could  be 
rendered  fire-proof  at  a  cost  something  less  than 
the  sum,  the  interest  of  which  is  generally  paid 
for  fire-insurance.    Yet,  says  he, 

Not  one  house  in  a  thousand  has  been  made  fire-proof 
by  this  plan,  although  the  expense  would  not  exceed 
tliree  per  cent  above  the  cost  of  a  combustible  building. 
For,  as  I  was  told  by  one  of  (the  inventor's)  family,  the 
insurance  companies  set  their  faces  against  it !  Here  is 
another  instance  of  the  unscrupulous  character  of  mam- 
mon. Eight  hundred  fires  ooour  annually  on  the  average 
in  this  metropolis,  with  a  corresponding  loss  of  life,  most 


of  which  would  be  preventible  by  the  adoption  of  fti*e- 
proof  houses ;  but  victims  must  be  offered  up,  that  the 
coffers  of  insurance  offices  may  be  replenished. 

To  remedy  the  multitudinous  evils  arising  from 
the  'wretched  dwellings  of  the  poorer  classes,  the 
writer  proposes  that  the  wealthier  inhabitants 
should  tax  themselves,  if  but  to  the  amount  of  a 
shilling  a  quarter  each,  which  he  calculates  would 
amount  to  sixty-four  thousand  pounds  a  year,  a  sum 
that,  properly  applied  to  the  purpose,  would,  he 
says,  effect  the  gradual  extinction  of  habitations  so 
disgraceful  to  tiie  age  in  which  we  live.  We  beg  to 
submit  that  the  remedy  is  impracticable,  as  the  tax 
will  never  be  voluntanly  imposed,  and  would  not 
be  collected  if  it  were.  Instead  of  this  we  should 
like  to  see  substituted  a  law,  which  would  con- 
demn to  forfeiture,  after  a  period  to  be  specified, 
aU  habitations  not  fit  in  every  decent  respect  for 
human  residence.  Such  a  law  would  be  perfectly 
just — ^not  less  so  to  the  landlord  than  to  the  tenant, 
and  its  enactment,  if  fair  time  for  the  amendment 
were  given  before  it  came  into  operation,  would 
result  in  a  speedy  reform  of  the  dwellings  of  the 
poor. 


A  Treatise  on  Politics.  Translated  from  the  Latin 
of  Benedict  Spinoza.  By  William  Maccall. 
London :  Holyoake  and  Co.     1854. 

Wk  are  sorry  that  a  work  so  interesting  and 
importemt  as  this  has  not  received  something  like 
justice  from  the  printer.  Verily  the  very  "  devil  '* 
himself  might  have  presided  over  the  composition 
of  the  volume ;  and  even  he  must  have  been  in  a 
rage,  and  restricted  to"  a  most  imperfect  set  of 
types.  Such  a  miserable  specimen  of  the  art  of 
printing  never  before  came  under  our  notice.  Un- 
fortunately the  book  is  without  an  imprimatur,  so 
that  the  censure  due  to  the  lazy  rascals  who  did 
the  mischief  is  very  likely  to  fall  on  the  heads  of 
the  publishing  establishment.  Surely  it  must 
have  been  given  into  the  hands  of  the  ill-behaved 
boys  of  some  country  charity  school,  by  way  of 
punishing  them  for  bad  spelling  and  penmanship, 
and  they,  in  revenge,  have  carried  their  careless- 
ness into  the  experience  of  their  retribution ! 

Baruch  de  Spinoza  was  bom  at  Amsterdam,  on 
the  24th  of  Kovember,  1632.  He  was  a  Jew, 
being  the  descendant  of  one  of  the  many  Jewish 
families  who  were  driven  from  Spain  by  the  fierce 
religious  persecutions  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries.  He  had  two  sisters,  who  were  destitute 
of  common  affection,  and  habitually  treated  hini 
with  indifference ;  on  the  death  of  his  parents  the 
brave  and  generous  Spinoza  avenged  their  unkind- 
ness  by  handing  over  to  them  the  money  which 
had  been  bequeathed  him.  Intended  for  com- 
mercial pursuits,  his  vast  attainments,  acquired 
by  the  aid  of  unusual  faculties  and  intense  appli- 
cation, utterly  unfitted  him  for  so  earthly  and 
grovelling  a  life,  to  which  his  natural  feelings, 
also,  were  strongly  repugnant.  The  parental 
purpose  was  thereibro  changed,  and  he  was  de- 
voted to  those  studies  which  might  prepare  him 
for  the  dignity  of  a  rabbi.    He  soon  outstripped 
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not  only  his  rivals,  but  even  his  teachers,  and 
puzzled  them  by  the  profundity  of  his  questions. 
As  is  commonly  the  case  in  such  circumstances, 
they,  instead  of  satisfying  his  honourable  curiosity, 
punished  and  taunted  him  as  a  heretic.  Some- 
time afterwards,  by  a  mean  trick,  his  distrust  of 
the  prevailing  Jewish  theology  was  elicited.  Two 
intimate  friends  of  his,  pretending  doubts  on  some 
points  of  the  Jewish  creed,  sought  the  aid  of  his 
wisdom  and  experience.  He  smiled,  and  referred 
them  to  Moses  and  the  prophets.  They  urged 
him  to  state  his  own  convictions.  He  did  so 
frankly ;  was  reported  to  the  chiefs  of  the  syna- 
gogue, before  whom  he  was  immediately  sum- 
moned, and  by  whom,  after  every  bribe  had  been 
refused  by  him,  because  he  would  not  recant,  he 
was  threateningly  and  savagely  ordered  to  depart. 
A  stealthy  Jew  attempted  to  assassinate  him,  but 
the  stab  was  not  dangerous ;  and  after  solemn  and 
fierce  maledictions  he  was  excommunicated.  He 
kept  himself  from  starvation  by  polishing  optical 
glasses.  In  1660  he  left  his  native  city  and  went 
to  reside  near  Leyden,  where,  in  retirement  and 
repose,  he  prosecuted  those  studies  in  which  from 
infancy  he  had  found  his  happiness.  His  first 
philosophical  work  was  entitled  "  The  Principles 
of  the  Caxtesian  Philosophy  Geometrically  De- 
monstrated," to  which  some  "  Metaphysical 
lie  flections "  were  added.  In  1664  he  removed 
to  Yoerburgh,  and  in  1669  he  took  up  his  abode 
in  the  Hague.  In  1670  he  published  his  "  Trac- 
tatus  Theologico-Politicus,"  which  applies  philo- 
sophy to  religion  and  politics.  His  *' Ethics" 
were  written  long  before  his  death,  but  the  pre- 
judices that  prevailed  against  him  prevented  their 
publication.  He  died  of  consumption,  on  the 
21st  of  February,  1677,  and  was  buried  on  the 
25th.  Noble,  generous,  honest,  simple  in  his 
habits,  humble  in  spirit,  of  a  pure  conscience, 
brave  to  endure  evil,  and  ever  ready  to  do  good — 
he  lived  and  died  a  true  philosopher.  Mr.  Maccall 
beautifully  says  in  his  preface  to  this  valuable 
little  work,  "  Apart  altogether  from  the  estimate 
we  may  form  of  his  philosophy,  there  is  something 
unspeakably  interesting  in  the  life  and  character 
of  the  man.  The  prevailing  attitude  of  his  being 
was  a  kind  of  genial  stoicism,  in  which  endurance 
was  too  much  a  habit  to  be  felt  either  as  a  burden 
or  a  sorrow  ....  Besides  his  modest  valour  and 
sublime  patience,  the  things  we  most  observe  in 
Spinoza  are,  his  hunger  for  the  Infinite,  his  thirst 
for  i)eity,  his  unrufilcd  and  incessant  calm  amid 
speculations  so  subtle  and  so  profound,  his  disre- 
gard of  worldly  advantages,  his  superiority  to 
worldly  temptations,  his  self-denial,  his  tempe- 
rance, the  simplicity  of  his  tastes  and  his  habits, 
the  uniform  kindness  and  cordiality  of  his  man- 
ners. To  write  philosophy,  good  or  bad,  is  easier 
than  those  think  who  have  never  tried  it ;  but  to 
teach  an  exalted  philosophy  which  grasps  with 
one  hand  the  fotmdations  of  the  universe,  and 
points  with  the  other  to  the  stars  and  their  Maker, 
yet  manifest  the  very  essence  of  this  philosophy 
in  strenuous  and  victorious  deeds  that  mock  at 
peril  and  agony  and  disaster,  and  ask  no  recom- 
pense but  themselves — this  is  so  rare  a  spectacle 


that  we  cannot  help  bowing  down  to  it  as  to  a 
miracle  when  we  encounter  it  in  Spinoza." 

This  "  Treatise  on  Politics,"  was  found  in  a 
box  along  with  the  "  Ethics,"  a  "  Treatise  on  the 
Culture  of  the  Intellect,"  and  a  "Hebrew  Gram- 
mar." It  is  fragmentary,  not  having  been  com- 
pleted when  its  author  died.  As  the  translator 
says,  "  Nearly  everything  in  the  following  pro- 
duction which  relates  to  political  mechanism  and 
actuality,  is  as  unrealizable  as  constitution-making 
on  paper  has  ever  been."  But  it  is  pregnant 
with  valuable  suggestions,  and  may  be  studied 
with  immense  advantage  by  all  who  would  take  any 
part  in  the  political  renovation  of  the  world. 
Ilecognising  power  as  the  foundation  of  aU  do- 
minion, it  seeks  in  the  conditions  of  power  at 
once  the  responsibilities  of  dominion,  and  the 
guarantees  of  order  and  of  freedom.  "  Might  is 
right,"  therefore  God  is  the  all-supreme  ;  but 
might  in  order  to  its  own  manifestation,  needs 
certain  restrictions,  sanctions,  and  definitely  ac- 
corded spheres.  And  thus  from  this  basal  prin- 
ciple a  reign  of  justice  and  of  liberty  is  eliminated. 
The  incompleteness  of  the  disquisition  is  greatly 
to  be  deplored. 

Mr.  Maccall  has  brought  to  his  labour  the 
reverence  of  moral  greatness  with  all  the  ease  of 
adequate  learning.  His  work  has  been  in  faith 
and  in  love.  His  accustomed  energy,  and  high- 
toned  sympathies,  are  apparent  in  the  preface; 
his  information,  discrimination,  and  honest  pa- 
tience, are  evinced  in  the  body  of  the  work.  "We 
cordially  thank  him  for  this  valuable  contribution 
to  our  translated  literature. 


A  number  of  small  pamphlets  and  booklets  lie 
upon  our  table,  to  each  of  which,  we  cannot,  for  want 
of  space,  give  a  separate  notice.  An  Introduction 
to  the  Latin  Grammar,  by  A,  H.  Monteith,  is  a 
modified  translation  of  the  first  "  Elementarbuch," 
of  Dr.  Sleidenstiicker,  a  work  likely  to  be  as 
useful  here  as  it  is  generally  throughout  Germany. 
The  June  number  of  the  Northern  Tribune  is 
equal  to  its  predecessors,  and  presents  a  varied 
bill  of  fare.  The  Czar  and  the  Turk  is  a  con- 
glomerate of  long-legged,  unequal-footed,  hob- 
bling, halting  verses,  barbarous  to  read,  and 
containing  nothing  beyond  the  most  trite  and 
common- place  ideas.  The  Great  Wine  Press, 
popularly  called  Armageddon,  is  another  rival  and 
imitation  of  the  "  Coming  Struggle,"  price  six- 
pence. The  Points  of  War  is  a  rhapsodical, 
spasmodical,  yet  rather  tame  attempt  to  settle 
the  war  question  by  means  of  some  very  uncom- 
mon metres,  not  likely  to  be  set  to  any  singable 
tune.  Scoilatid,  and  Her  Union  with  England,  is 
a  very  angry  and  very  ungrammatical  pamphlet, 
which,  as  the  author  announces  himself  as  one 
*'  of  a  pretty  set  of  damned  idiots,"  we  may  be 
excused  from  further  criticising.  The  Domdaniel 
Banliy  being  the  Experiences  of  a  Clerk  therein,  is 
a  rhyming  jeu  d^  esprit,  in  which  there  is  some 
humour,  but  the  cream  of  which  is  no  cream  to 
us,  who  know  nothing  of  the  peculiar  and  personal 
circumstances  which  give  force  to  the  satire. 
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LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANIES. 


Hational  ProTinoial  Fire  InBurance  Company. — At  the 
first  annual  meeting  of  this  company,  at  the  offices,  in 
Cheapside — Robert  Keating,  Esq.,  M.P.,in  the  chair — Mr. 
Edmund  Clench,  the  secretary,  read  the  report,  which 
stated  that — 

"  In  applying  themselves  to  the  arduous  and  respon- 
sible undertaking  of  establishing  so  large  and  important 
an  institution,  the  directors  were  fully  aware  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  would,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  have 
attended  it;  but  looking  to  the'  vast  resources  and  capa- 
bilities to  be  derived  from  its  connection  with  the  Na- 
tional Provincial  Life  Assurance  Society,  and  the  neces- 
sity which  existed  for  the  establishment  of  a  Fire  Com- 
pany upon  more  liberal  principles  than  had  hitherto 
been  adopted,  and  being  encouraged  by  the  promises  of 
support  which  the  directors  received  from  so  many  of 
their  friends  and  coac^utors,  they  were  ssmguine  of  the 
success  of  the  company,  based  on  sound  principles,  and 
conducted  with  skilful  management  The  principle  of 
mutuality  in  life  assurance  had  long  been  recognised  as 
the  most  just  and  equitable ;  and  the  main  object  which 
the  founders  of  this  institution  had  in  view  in  its  esta- 
bUshment  was  tp  apply  that  same  principle  to  fire  insu- 
I'ance  which  had  been  attended  with  such  signal  success 
in  life  assurance.  After  mature  deUberation,  the  capital 
of  the  company  was  fixed  at  a  quarter  of  a  million  ster- 
ling, 'divided  into  25,009  J£10  shares,  with  £1  per  share 
paid  up,  thus  yielding  on  available  working  capital  of 
X25,000,  which  was  considered  and  has  been  found  amply 
sufficient  for  all  safe  and  practical  purposes.  During  the 
financial  year,  the  company  effected  2,;^00  insurances,  for 
sums  amounting  to  one  milhon  and  a  half.  The 
premiums  and  duty  received  thereon  amount  to 
j£434212s.  lOd.,  whilst  the  losses  paid  during  the  same 
period  amount  to  only  J£140  Os.  6d.  The  funds  of  the 
company  have  been  safely  and  securely  invested  :  and  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  state  of  the  money  market,  the 
directors  have  been  enabled  to  employ  theso  funds  so 
advantageously,  as  to  be  enabled  to  pay  a  dividend  of  five 
per  cent,  upon  the  paid-up  capital,  without  encroaching 
upon  the  premium  fund.  The  directors  have  had  under 
consideration  the  subject  of  the  duty  on  fire  insurance, 
and  they  congratulated  themselves  on  being  the  first  to 
petition  the  House  of  Commons,  witlithe  view  to  its 
repeal  or  modification ;  the  directors  have  also  caused 
petitions  to  be  sent  in  from  various  parts  of  the  country, 
and  they  trust  they  have  succeeded  in  directing  attention 
to  the  evil  consequences  of  continuing  this  uz\just  and 
obnoxious  tax.  Although  in  the  present  financial  state 
of  the  country  the  directors  do  not  deem  it  prudent  to 
press  a  reduction  of  taxation  on  the  Government,  they, 
nevertheless,  are  fully  prepared,  as  soon  as  a  fitting  time 
arrives,  again  to  agitate  this  important  question.  In 
conclusion,  the  directors  would  urge  on  the  proprietors 
the  necessity  of  using  their  influence  to  extend  the  busi- 
ness of  the  company,  and  make  known  its  advantage  in 
their  various  localities ;  the  liberal  principle  adopted  by 
this  company  of  returning  one-half  the  profits  to  the  in- 
sured, must  give  it  the  preference  over  the  purely  pro- 


prietary offices,  and  secure  for  it  a  liberal  amount  of 
patronage  and  support." 

The  chauTnan  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report,  which 
having  been  put  and  carried  unanimously,  he  also  moved 
the  declaration  of  a  dividend,  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent, 
per  annum,  free  from  income  tax,  payable  on  and  after 
the  12th  of  June  ensuing,  which  was  also  carried. 

Various  business  resolutions  were  then  put  and  passed, 
and  the  meeting  separated. 

People's  ProTident  Afsuranoe  Society.  •— The  first 
annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at  the  chief 
office,  47,  Charmg-cross,  on  Tuesday  evening.  May  30,  at 
six  o'clock.  T.  Y.  M*Cliristy,  Esq.,  (Revising  Barrister 
for  the  City  of  London,)  in  the  chair. 

After  some  remarks  by  the  chairman,  Mr.  W.  Avens 
read  the  following  report : — 

"  Your  directors,  in  presenting  theh*  first  annual  report, 
think  it  proper  to  revert  to  the  prominent  objects  sought 
to  be  obtained  by  the  establishment  of  the  society. 

"  The  People's  Assurance  Society  was  intended  by  its 
promoters  to  combine  the  business  of  all  classes  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  so  as  to  give  all  the  advantages  of  Life 
Assurance  to  working  men,  without  lessening  the  profits 
to  shareholders  or  the  higher  class  of  policy-holders. 
To  efiect  these  objects,  the  range  of  business  included 
assurances  of  from  £b  to  £'5,000 — thus  remedying  the 
defect  in  the  Friendly  Societies'  Act  which,  by  restricting 
their  scope  of  business,  hinders  them  from  flourishing 
as  commercial  institutions.   . 

"  In  order  the  better  to  meet  Uie  requirements  of 
working  men,  it  was  arranged  to  receive  fortniglitly  pay- 
ments, thus  giving  the  utmost  convenience  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost.  It  was  also  arranged  that  the  business  of 
the  Equitable  Provident  Institution,  a  Friendly  Society 
on  the  Life  Assurance  principle,  for  benefit  in  sickness, 
should  be  conducted  in  the  same  Offices,  and  by  the  same 
agents,  at  a  per  centage  upon  the  receipts,  so  as  to  ena- 
ble working  men  to  provide  against  all  the  casualties 
which  come  under  the  laws  of  mortality  and  sickness. 

"  The  total  amomit  of  assurances  proposed  for  up  to 
the  28th  of  April,  1854,  was  £137,281 ;  the  amount  de- 
clined, withdrawn,  and  under  consideration,  was  £13,270  ; 
leaving  £123,552  as  the  amount  of  assurances  actually 
effected,  which,  together  with  the  amount  of  £41,230 
transferred  from  the  Equitable  Provident  Institution, 
makes  the  whole  business,  up  to  the  28th  of  April, 
£164,788  4s.,  the  annual  premiums  upon  which  are  about 
£5,300. 

"  That  this  amount  of  business  (which  your  directors 
regard  as  quite  satisfactor>'}  has  been  attained  with  a 
due  regard  to  economy  in  expenditure  is  sufficiently 
proved  by  tbe  balance-sheet,  which  has  been  duly  audited 
and  submitted  to  this  meeting. 

'*  Active  agencies  are  now  established  in  most  of  tho 
large  towns  in  the  kingdom,  and  your  directors  ha^e 
eveiy  reason  to  hope  for  a  rapid  extension  throughout  the 
entire  country. 

"The  small  amount  of  life  claims  (£127  lOs.)  are 
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proof  of  the  care  and  skill  of  the  agents  and  medical 
examiners,  to  whom  your  directors  hereby  tender  their 
thanks. 

"In  conclusion,  the  directors  would  urge  upon  the 
Bhareholders  the  propriety  of  individual  exertion  in 
placing  prominently  before  their  friends  the  peculiar 
claims  of  the  society,  as  the  only  additional  effort  needed 
to  speedily  realise  its  prominent  object,  and  to  make  the 
People's  Assurance  Society  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
institutions  of  the  day. 

"  Thomas  Y.  McChbistie,  Chairman,*' 


General  Statement  of  tlie  BeeeipU  and  Expenditure  from 
June  15, 1853,  to  Apnl  30, 1854. 

JIECEIFTS.  £       i,    d. 

Capital  Account — 

Deposit  on  shares 7,430    0    0 

Advances  on  deposit  . .         . .         . .      1,562    0    0 

Premiums  received  . .         . .         . .      3,137    3    2 

Received  in  cash,  but  not  to  be  returned 

as  premiums,  by  the  agents,  until  close 

of  June  quarter 290  16    4 

Loan  Account — 
Repayment  of  loans  and  interest  ..         ..         273    9    0 
Keceipts  on  account  of  expenses  . .         . .        104  14    1 

-£12,807    2    7 


EXPENDITXTItE . 

Preliminary  expenses,  including  law 
charges,  registration,  stamps  for  deed, 
Actuary  for  Tables,  drc.,  and  all  other 


charges  up  to  date  of  complete  registra 

tion,  April  16, 1853 
Commission  on  shares  sold 
Agency    Extension — Salaries,    titLvelling 

expenses,  .^c. 


Charges  of  Management — 
Directors*  fees 

Salaries — Chief  office  and  agendes 
Rent  Account — Chief  office  and  agencies 
Printing,  stationery,  and  advertising 
Petty  cash,  postages,  wages,  and  other 

small  charges      . . 

Policy  stamps         

MisceUaneous  expenses,  rates,  taxes,  car 

riage  of  parcels,  &c 

Incidental  Expenses^- 
Commission,  canvassing  fees,  &e. 

Medical  fees  

Lea(se  of  premises,  fixtures,  and  alterations 
Furniture,  chief  office  and  agencies 
Re-assurances 
Claims — Life  policies 
Endowments  . .         >  •         •  • 

Advances  re-paid,  including  interest 
Loans  on  personal  security  in  connexion 

with  life  policies 

Balances —  ^ 

Due  per  shareholders* 
Balances  in  banker's  hands 
Amount  due  from  borrowers  on  loans  . 


£12,807    2    7 

The  report  of  the  directors  appeared  to  give  much 
satisfaction  to  aU  present 


£      1.  i, 

1,498  18  11 

263    0    0 

926  U 

0 

223  13 
040    7 
413  11 
567  19 

0 
0 
0 
5 

264  17 
119    1 

7 
0 

254  19 

5 

442  13  1 
225  19  1 
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253  10   n 

78  5  8 
127  10    0 

11  7  0 
810  15    0 
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0 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

\_8%nce  the  article  on  **  University  Reform  "  went  to  press  a  clause  has  been  carried,  for  the  abolition  of 
all  theological  tests  in  matriculation  at  Oxford,  by  a  majority  of  91  in  a  house  o/  413.  And  this,  too^ 
against  the  stubborn  opposition  of  the  Government !  With  true  Whiggish  perversity  lard  Johm  BusseU 
voted  against  the  clause  /  A  second  clause,  abolishing  aU  tests  in  the  taking  of  degrees  in  arts,  law,  or 
medicine,  was  stupidly  r^ected  by  a  majority  of  9  in  a  house  0^401.  What  an  intelligent  and  consistent 
senate  is  ours  /] 


oxfoud  F£ii7XiKa  fuess,  paddikotox. 


TAIT'S 
EDINBUKGH  MAGAZINE 


AUGUST.  1854. 
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1 

Eeee  it&rum  Afuutatius — ^but  before  calliiig  upon 
our  readers  to  take,  in  company  with  the  Vien- 
nese poet  and  his  translator,  a  turn  or  two  in  and 
about  the  Austrian  metropolis,  we  have  to  beg 
permission  to  say  a  word  in  their  ear — aside.  Our 
opinion  upon  the  general  merits  of  the  ranaller 
poems  of  Griin  was  communicated  to  them  in  our 
former  notice  of  the  eminent  bard ;  and  we  then 
ventured  to  assert  that  a  slight  extract,  as  a  spe- 
cimen, would  sufficiently  support  the  justice  of 
our  appreciation — appreciation  which  (whilst  it 
took  into  account  occasional  offences,  such  as  need- 
less involution  of  phrase  and  thoughts,  sometimes 
trifling  ones,  pursued  to  excess)  estimated  them, 
generally,  as  worthy  interpretations  of  pure  and 
healthy  sentiment,  of  genuine  sensibility  to  ex- 
ternal nature,  and  genuine  sympathy  with  the 
human  heart.  Now,  the  minor  poems  of  our 
author  are  very  numerous ;  and  we  are  compelled 
to  confess  that  we  are  in  great  embarrassment  for 
selection.  Our  readers,  we  trust,  will  not  allow 
this  confession  to  go  any  further — and  in  that 
confidence  we  will  endeavour  to  call  a  smile  into 
their  countenance,  under  favour  of  which  we  may 
perhaps  glide  through  the  difficulty.  Many  a 
more  serious  embarrassment  has  been  evaded  by 
similar  expedients.  Louis  the  Crafty  diverted  the 
angry  mood  of  his  cousLq  of  Burgundy,  by  a  timely 
assumption  of  the  jocular.  Shall  we,  whose 
laugh  is  more  loyal  than  Louis's,  be  less  successful 
with  our  readers — ^less  choleric  than  Duke  Charles  ? 
Here  is  the  venture,  at  all  events — Anastaiius 
loquitur. 

THE  FAITHFUL  COMPANION. 

0,  once  I  had  a  comrade  true, 
Where'er  I  was,  there  he  was  too ; 
Stopped  I  at  home  he  went  not  away, 
And  if  I'went  out  he  was  sure  not  to  stay. 

One  ^lass  for  both  of  us  we  kept, 

And  m  one  bed  together  slept, 

Ihe  cut  of  our  clothes  was  one  and  the  same, 

And  e'en  when  I  courted  my  love  he  came. 

And  as  I  was  going  the  other  day 

^  to  the  hills  to  take  my  way, 

With  my  stick  all  ready  to  startr-cried  he, 

fiy  your  leave  111  bear  you  company." 

TOL.  XXI. — iro.  ocxLvin. 


So  out  we  stroll  without  a  word — 

Fresh  rise  the  green  trees  above  the  green  sward, 

Warm,  wooing  airs  all  around  us  spread, 

But  my  friend  looks  sulky  and  shakes  his  head. 

Up  on  high  sings  a  chorus  of  larks  so  clear — 
Wnat  does  he  do  but  stop  his  ear ! 
The  rose-bush  fra^nces  all  the  vale — 
Whilst  he  turns  giddy  and  deadly  pale. 

And  as  we  were  climbing  the  hill,  he  'gan 
Straightway  to  lose  his  breath,  poor  man ! 
I  mounted  and  mounted  with  joyous  glow. 
Whilst  he  stood  a-choking  down  below. 

All  alone  in  that  wild  joy  of  mine 
Stood  I,  on  the  summit,  amid  the  sunshine. 
Green  meads  around,  heath  flowers  a-near  me, 
And  the  larks  and  the  mountain  breeze  to  cheer  me. 

And  as  I  downward  wended  my  way, 
I  stumbled  upon  a  corpse  that  lay, 
"  Alack,  'tis  he !  dead  lies  he  here. 
My  tnistiest  mate  this  many  a-year !" 

Then  straight  I  had  a  deep  grave  made. 
And  silently  in  it  the  body  I  laid, 
Then  duly  set  at  its  head  a  stone, 
And  carved  this  little  inscription  upon : — 

"  Here  lies  my  oldest,  truest  friend — 
Sir  Hypochondriac — met  his  end 
By  the  healthy  breeze  o*  thehiDs  that  blows, 
By  song  of  lark  and  scent  of  rose. 

**  All  luck  to  come  I  wish  him  fain — 
So  that  we  never  meet  again. 
From  that  Heaven  grapt  me  its  protection, 
And  from  his  lively  resurrection !" 

As  good  a  prescription  this,  to  kill  and  cure, 
as  any  the  faculty  ever  hit  upon.  Air  and  exer- 
cise ;  exercise  and  air;  the  best  remedies  after  all 
— experto  credite,  good  readers — for  "a  mind 
diseased,"  of  that  disorder. 

But  listen  to  our  poet  in  another  strain.  He 
is  a  poet ;  he  loves  nature,  he  loves  humanity — 
and  he  knows  what  a  poet  has  to  do  with  them, 
and  they  with  him.  "We  saw  no  infrequent 
flashes  of  these  affinities  among  the  Bomanten 
Krant%  of  the  Letzte  Bitter:  we  meet  similar 
intimationB  amid  the  walks  of  the  Viennese  min- 
strel. His  other,  his  epic  poems,  abound  in  such 
sentiments;  his  minor  pieces  have  them  generally 
for  a  foundation.    The  following  selected  piece 
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may  serve  as  a  summary  of  poetic  sensibilities 
and  poetic  vocations.  We  have  seen  what  the 
"  Last  Chevalier"  was ;  let  ns  see  what  the  "  Last 
Poet"  is  to  be.  If,  with  reference  to  the  former, 
a  well-known  couplet  may  be  altered  in  favour  of 
Anastatius, 

The  best  of  all  the  bards  was  he, 
That  sang  of  "  German"  chivalry  ; 

with  reference  to  the  latter,  we  may  clearly 
affirm,  that  it  is  a  song  of  the  "Last  Minstrel,"  h/ 

— not  the  last, 
When  he  the  tale  recounted. 

DER  LETZTE  DICHTER. 

"  When  will  ye  tire  of  rhyming, 

Poets,  insatiate  throng ! 
Wlien  will  there  be  an  end  of  it, 

That  old  eternal  song? 

"  Is  not  the  horn  of  plenty, 

Drained  of  its  copious  flow  ? 
Pluck't  every  flower?  each  fouutain 

Exhausted  long  ago  ?" 

Long  as  the  sun's  proud  chariot 

O'er  the  azure  track  is  driven, 
And  but  one  human  countenance 

Looks  up  to  it  in  heaven. 

Long  as  yon  heaven  its  storehouse 

Of  storms  and  bolts  contains, 
And  that  to  shudder  at  their  rage 

A  single  heart  remains. 

Long  as  when  storms  are  over, 

A  radiant  rainbow  glows ; 
A  single  bosom  pants  for  peace, 

Forgiveness,  and  repose. 

Long  as  the  night  her  pathway 

Sows  with  the  starry  seed ; 
And  yet  one  man  the  characters 

I'  the  golden  writ  can  read. 

Long  as  the  moon  comes  shining, 

One  heart  still  feels  and  yearns ; 
Long  as  the  wild-wood  wluspering  breathes, 

And  soothes  one  heart  that  bums. 

Long  as  the  springs  come  greenly. 

And  rosy  arbours  twine ; 
Long  as  bright  faces  smile,  and  eyes 

Lit  up  with  pleasure  shine. 

Long  as,  with  cypress  shaded. 
Graves  o*er  their  inmates  monm, 

Long  as  an  eye  is  left  to  weep, 
A  heart  to  break  forlorn. 

So  long  on  earth  abideth 

The  goddess  Poesy ; 
And  with  her,  whom  she  loves  and  owns, 

Walketh  exultingly : 

Till,  singing  and  exulting 

Through  this  old  gray  abode, 
Last  Poet,  from  the  ancient  earth 

The  Last  Man  takes  his  road. 

Still  the  great  all-Creator 

Holds  in  his  hand  the  while 
Creation,  like  a  fresh-blown  flower, 

Beneath  His  gracious  smile. 

When  once  of  this  great  world-flower 

The  bloom  hath  died  away, 
And  earth,  and  sun,  and  starry  globes 

Are  shed  like  blossom-spray; 


Then  may  ye  ask — ^if  haply 

Ye  list  to  ask  so  lon^ — 
Whether  at  last  there  is  an  end 

O'  th'  old  eternal  song. 

To  amateurs  of  German  poetry,  in  the  original, 
we  will  just  indicate  one  or  two  more  among  the 
minor  poems  of  Count  Auersperg,  deserving  of 
their  attention.  The  pieces,  *^  Pmie  und  Tarme  ;" 
"  Versehiedene  SVauer;"  "  Poeste  des  Datnpfee ;" 
"jDer  aUe  Kombdiant ;'**  ^'Die  h&iden  SaHgerheere  ;" 
and  last,  but  far  from  least,  "  Die  SUndenn ;" 
will  well  repay  perusal ;  and,  we  are  confident, 
attest  the  qualities  to  which  we  have  paid  our 
tribute  of  praise.  We  can  do  no  more  than  name 
them  here,  compatibly  with  the  space  to  be  de- 
voted to  our  promised  promenade.  To  it  let  us 
proceed. 

The  story  (if  we  may  call  it  so)  of  the  "  Spa- 
ziergdnge  eines  Wiener  Poeten** — ^which begins  with 
a  dedication  to  Uhland — is  briefly  this.  Prom  the 
height,  called  the  Cohmsdbergy  the  poet  looks  down 
upon  the  great  imperial  city  of  the  Danube,  upon 
Austria,  l^e  richly  gifted,  both  with  beauty  and 
with  fertility ;  and  amid  the  contemplation  of  its 
natural  endowments  and  inherent  elements  of 
prosperity,  feels  for  the  political  privations  of  its 
people ;  hears  the  scarce-uttered  cry  of  his  bre- 
thren, suffering  from  penury  of  liberty  and  light ; 
interprets  their  cravings ;  carries  them  boldly,  but 
respectAilly,  into  the  presence  of  the  arch-author 
of  the  evil ;  and,  at  last,  bears  them  affectionately 
to  the  foot  of  the  throne — to  the  cognizance  of 
''  Yater  Franz"  himself.  He  lashes  unsparingly 
the  administrative  system  of  the  great  absolutist 
statesman ;  but  he  manifests  no  partialities  for  a 
democratic  rigime.  He  demands  Free  Trade — 
free  entrance  for  foreign  industry  and  foreign  in- 
tellect ;  deplores  the  unsociable,  isolated  position 
of  his  Austria  amidst  European  civilization; 
calls  for  the  abolition  of  the  barriers  and  the 
abasement  of  the  whole  edifice  of  restriction,  co- 
ercion, and  eepionage,  that  disgraced  and  degraded 
his  country  in  the  eyes  of  others  and  in  its  own ; 
but  he  does  not  seek  the  overthrow  of  princi- 
palities and  powers  as  swh  ;  and  we  feel  tolerably 
certain,  whatever  Prince  Clemens  Wencealaus 
may  have  said  to  the  contrary,  that  the  poet  would 
have  been  satisfied  to  obtain  the  results  he  in- 
vokes from  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  day, 
without  any  change  in  the  form  of  govemment, 
or — ^to  what  any  change  amounted,  in  the  Metter- 
nich  view  of  things — "  destruction  of  the  orders 
of  society."  Mingled  with  the  minstrel's  lamen- 
tations for  the  present,  and  hopeful  promises  or 
pathetic  warnings  for  the  ftiture,  are  some  admi- 
rable pictures  of  the  past — ^historical  reminiscences 
more  or  less  suggestive  of  application  to  the  great 
object — ^viz.,  the  liberalising  of  the  Austrian  sys- 
tem, the  emancipation  of  his  country  from  an 
unworthy  and  enervating  thrall,  and  its  assump- 
tion, among  European  monarchies,  of  the  rank  to 
which  its  natural  endowment8>  under  a  fair  deve- 
lopment of  its  energies,  should  cntitie  it.  All  this 
is  executed  with  abundant  graces  of  language, 
richness  of  imagery,  variety  of  metaphor,  and 
vigour  of  verse.    Ezuberanee,  indeed,  amounts  to, 
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and  is  perhaps  the  chief  fault,  to  be  found  in  the 
style  of  the  promenading  poet.  His  imagery 
crowds  so  upon  him  that  it  occasionally  obscures 
what  it  should  illustrate :  he  now  and  then  pur- 
sues persistingly  an  idea  not  worth  pursuing ;  and 
it  must  be  owned,  by  his  greatest  friends  and  ad- 
mirers, like  ourselves,  that  sometimes  he  lays  such 
violent  hands  upon  a  simile  or  a  metaphor,  that 
there  is  no  getting  it  out  of  them  before  it  has 
been  tolerably  maltreated.  These  are  blemishes, 
tindoubtedly :  but  they  are  so  incomparably  less 
frequent  than  the  beauties,  that  we  do  not  so  very 
much  care  about  their  occurrence.  "We  a-hem, 
cot^h,  smile  a  charitable  smile,  shrug  a  shrug  of 
resignation  that  costs  us  little — eh  !  qus  votUez 
vofisf — as  we  pass  these  objects  of  offence,  and 
are  carried  on  amidst  glorious  scenery  in  a  glorious 
golden- wheeled  chariot ;  or — ^if  you  like  it  better 
— in  an  express  train  of  prime  poetry.  Let  us  now 
take  our  station  for  a  moment  on  the  CohenM&rg, 
There  already  stands  Anastatius.  "We  spy  him, 
as  the  Gipsy-boy  espied  George  Borrow  on  the 
Castle-hill  of  a  certain  cathedral-city.  "  Lo ! 
the  Sapengro — ^the  Sapengro  on  the  hill!"  It 
must  be  confessed,  alas,  that  there  were  who 
reiused  to  hear  the  voice  of  this  charmer  of  ser- 
pents, though  he  charmed  so  wisely  and  so  well. 

Level  land  lies  there  below  me,  like  a  calm  green  sea 

to  view ; 
Far  beyond  my  vision  circles,  hovering  like  the  "  wild 

sea-mew : ' 
While  like  tracks  of  ships  on  ocean,  tracks  of  slender 

shining  spray, 
Streets    and  stream — meandering  Danube — wend 

"  their  silver-winding  way." 

Village,  castle,  burg,  all  gleaming  like  the  fusing 
silver's  flow. 

Rise,  as  from  an  island-studded  stately  archipelago. 

But  o'er  all,  superb  and  spacious,  peers  one  Island 
with  its  crown — 

Crown  of  cltut'ring  towWs  majestiCf  dark  as  pine- 
woods  looking  down. 

'Tis  the  city  of  the  Caesars!  'tis  Vienna!    But  to  me 
Now  she's  shrunk  into  an  island — ouce  a  wide  and 

spreading  sea. 
Giant  pile !  where  generations*  weaiy-working  toils 

combine, 
Where's  thy  vastness  now?  all  covered  by  this  little 

palm  of  mine ! 

So  outer  we;  enter  we  that  famous  city;  the 
capital,  we  may  call  it,  of  Central  Europe ;  the 
capital  ^ar  exceUenee  of  congresses  and  conferences. 
Probably  the  reader  thinks  it  no  such  easy  matter 
to  get  into  Vienna,  with  all  the  Austrian  alarm, 
suspicion,  and  police  arrayed  in  arms  against  him; 
and  if  all  that  is  bad  enough  now,  concludes  it 
must  have  been  worse  then.  Without  weighing 
the  comparative  merits  of  the  actual  and  ancient 
administrations,  we  will  merely  observe  that  poets 
have  a  cunning  of  their  own ;  and  by  an  artifice, 
the  secret  of  which  lies  with  Anastatius  himself, 
we  find  ourselves  in  that  ail-but  forbidden  metro- 
polis; nay,  we  are  introduced  into  one  of  its 
proud  palaces.  Palace?  And  of  whom,  of  all 
that  lofty  aristocracy?  Of  the  Lichtenstein, 
sovereign  and  subject  at  once;  octopartite  pos- 
sessor of  a  vote  dietical,  and  General  im  Kaiser- 


lieheyi  Dienst ;  reigning  over  six  thousand  souls 
near  the  Lake  of  Constance,  and  revelling  in 
bi-palatial  residence — ^intra  et  extra  muros — at 
Vienna?  In  the  mansion  of  the  Esterhazys, 
those  Shepherd-Kings  ....  of  Hungary?  or 
of  Bietrichstein,  Schwartzenberg,  Tour,  and 
Taxis  ?  Of  Windish-Gratz,  or  Lubomirski  ?  Of 
Colloredo,  or  Montenuovo  ?  No  !  Of  a  greater 
than  they  all — ^in  the  sahns  of  ...  .  We  will 
not  detain  you  longer — read  and  recognise. 

DEAWING-ROOM  SCENE. 

In  the  festive  halls  at  even  brightly  are  the  lustres 

burning, 
Lofty  min'ors  all  around  the  rays  in  myriad  darts 

returning, 
And  amidst  the  sea  of  light  in  graceful  and  majestic 

throng, 
Aged,  venerable  matrons,  blooming  beauties,  sweep 

along. 

And  bedeckt  with  cross  or  riband,  stalk  with  calm 

and  measured  pace, 
Gallant  soldiers,  serious  statesmen — War's  rough 

minions,  men  of  place. 
But  there  *s  One^  I  mark,  whose  footsteps  every  eye 

pursues  with  care ; 
Yet  of  them  that  dare  approach  him,  sooth,  the  chosen 

number  's  rare. 

That  is  Austria's  helmsman,  who  the  stout  and  stately 

vessel  guides. 
Who  in  Europe's  high  assembly  thinks  for  hery  for 

her  decides. 
Acts  for  her  ....  Yet  now  behold  him !  see,  how 

affable  to  all, 
How  polite,  and  e'en  how  modest  I  courteous  both  to 

great  and  smaU  i 

Scant  and  negligently  shine  his  stars  and  orders :  but 
a  smile. 

Gentle  and  engaging  ever,  plays  upon  his  face  the 
while. 

Whether  now  he  lift  the  roseleaves  on  some  lovely 
bosom  lying, 

Or  bestrew  the  shreds  of  kingdoms— just  like  rose- 
leaves,  frail  and  dying. 

Equal  charm  that  voice  possesses,  now  routed 
beauty's  ringlets  coiling 

With  sweet  flatt'ry— now  anointed  heads  of  kingly 
crowns  despoiling: 

Almost  blest  the  man  I  reckon,  whom  his  word — 
so  soft  its  tone — 

Bans  to  rugged  rocks  of  Elba,  or  to]  Numkatz*  dun- 
geon lone.* 

Ah  I  could  Europe  now  behold  him ;  so  obliging  is 

his  air ; 
How  the  shorn  ecclesiastic,  how  the  moustached 

mUitaire, 
How  the  star-besprinkled  placeman,  by  his  courtesy 

is  won ; 
And,  the  ladies !  ....  old  ones,  flattered ;  young, 

enchanted,  ....  half  imdone. 

Man  of  state  and  man  of  state-craft !  since  just  now 

thou'rt  in  the  mood, 
And — but  chief  on  this  occasion— gracious  art  to  all 

and  good, 
See  1  without,  a  needy  client  at  thy  door  is  waiting—- 

one, 
Who,  to  be  supremely  happy  t  craves  thy  gracious  nod 

alone. 


♦  The  fortress  where  Alexander  Ypsilanti  was  con- 
fined. 
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Tis  a  good,  respectful  creature  :  .  .  trust  me,  there's 
no  need  to  fear, 

He  no  hidden  poniard  carries  underneath  his  homely 
gear. 

'Tis  the  honest  Austrian  people, — frank,  well-hred — 
It  prays,  you  see, 

Quite  politely :  "  Prince,  pray  might  I  take  the  free- 
dom to  be  free?" 

The  wonder  is;  that  a  petition  preferred  bo 
politely  could  be  resisted  by  an  oppressor  so 
obliging.  £ut  gracefulness  is  a  great  qnaUty  in 
a  tyrant  as  «in  a  headsman :  and  this  exquisite 
executioner  may  undoubtedly  make  his  bow  be- 
fore posterity,  as  Sir  Archibald  de  Hagcnbach 
before  the  populace,  and  claim  applause  for  the 
ease  and  elegance  with  which  he  lopped  off  the 
head  ....  of  Liberty.  We  suppose,  by  the 
way,  that  it  was  in  some  such  reunion  as  the  one 
just  depicted  ....  or  was  it  amidst  the  "  (?r^;»« 
de  la  crSme?**  ....  that  the  Prince  unbosomed 
himself  to  Mistress  Trollope,  and  discovered  to 
that  discreet  gentlewoman  the  mysterious  sim- 
plicities of  the  art  of  government. 

This,  for  an  interior  sketch  in  Vienna.  We 
wonder  how  it  looks  out  of  doors ;  and  at  night 
too.  Poets  of  various  degrees  of  merit  have 
looked  upon  various  cities  with  various  emotions, 
and  chosen  various  hours  for  the  view.  When 
Westminster  Bridge  has  disappeared  bodily,  it 
win  survive  in  the  immortal  Hues  which  the  aspect 
of  London  from  its  station  inspired  to  the  Moun- 
tain Bard  of  Eydal,  amid  the  rising  beauty  of  the 
morning.  The  rhymer  D^saugiers,  at  once  a 
midnight  boozer  and  a  peep-o'-day  boy,  has  pre- 
sented us  with  two  effective  pictures  of  nocturnal 
and  matutinal  Lutetia — "Paris  la  Nuit"  and 
"Paris  le  Matin"  are,  with  scarcely  an  excep- 
tion, the  only  pieces  of  that  unconscionable  versi- 
fier of  the  Caveau,  worth  remembering.  So  we 
can  always  criticise  the  two  great  capitals  of  "  the 
Western  Powers  "  by  means  of  a  poetical  lorgnon, 
ready  to  our  hand  and  eye.  Our  Mend  furnishes 
ns  with  a  tableau  in  which  we  see  how  the  great 
city  of  Central  Europe,  the  capital  of,  we  hope, 
a  proximate  party  to  the  Occidental  Alliance,  looks 
— or  looked  some  twenty  years  ago — to  a  poet 
rambling  in  'its  streets  after  nightfall,  and  with 
what  sentiments  it  fills  him. 

NACHTGEDANKEN. 

When  in  silent  nights  of  starlight  town  and  country 

lie  in  slumber, 
And  the  noisy  crowds  no  longer  square  and  market 

place  encumber, 
Then,  ah,  then,  I  love  to  wander  through  the  streets 

forsaken  all — 
Long,  long  promenades  where  echoes  hoUowly  my 

lone  footfall. 

like  a  vast  deserted  field  of  battle— silent  so  and 
drear, — 

Lies  this  city ;— little  passions  fought  their  little 

battle  here ; 
Now,  there  rests  upon  it  stillness  vast  as  death,  as 

death  serene : 
Spirits  only,  visions  only,  gently  gliding  o*er  the 

scene 


In  yon  heav*n  the  stars  are  shining.    Each  fair  star 

that  shines  above 
Has  its  human  heart  below  here,  object  of  its  light 

and  love. 
Therefore  'tis  that  they're  so  busy,  whilst  o'  nights 

we  sleeping  are ; 
But  there's  one  that  has  not  much  to  do  just  now,  my 

little  star. 

Ay,  shake  down  thy  stars,  thou  heaven !  thick  as 

golden  grain  in  show'rs. 
In  the  hearts  of  all  the  sleepers  o*er  this  eai'thly  globe 

of  ours. 
That  the  vision's  silvery  blossoms,  light  and  shining, 

on  the  mom, 
Q  row  as  freely,  wave  as  brightly,  as  the  copious  golden 

corn. 

Pleasant  brooklets  babble  yonder,  mounts  the  foun- 
tain's silver  light, 

Scent  of  violets,  scent  of  roses,  waft  from  casements 
through  the  night; 

Hark!  how  clear  from  yonder  terrace  comes  the 
nightingale's  sweet  song, 

Scarce  I'd  vouch  I  were  not  wand'iing  far  the  green- 
wood glades  among. 

But  o'er  fountains,  and  o'er  roses,  violets,  nightingale 

and  all, 
Over  dome  and  over  palace  stood  the  fuU  moon's 

shining  ball. 
Like  a  burning  lighting  thought  of  sacred  freedom, 

clear  it  shone — 
Pity,  thousand  pities,  that  all  round  it  was  the  only  one. 

You  would  think  you  were  in  Italy ;  what  with 
the  per^imed  air,  the  terrace,  the  nightingale,  and 
the  moon — ^there's  only  the  Juliet  wanting;  for  we 
win  undertake  for  Anastatius  to  have  told  a  tale  of 
love  on  the  spot  as  charmingly  as  any  Homeo. 
Nor  would  the  close  of  the  verses  dash  with  such 
illusion :  for  were  Verona,  instead  of  Vienna,  the 
scene,  other  light  of  libierty  than  a  visionary  and 
metaphorical,  would  be  looked  for  at  the  least 
equally  in  vain ! 

But  our  poet  has  a  sensible  suspicion  that  this 
continual  cry  of  his  may  grate  rather  unpleasantly 
upon  ears  polite;  that  this  hankering  after  an 
absent  good  may  disturb  and  offend  those  whose 
political  maxim  is  "whatever  is,  is  best" — a 
maxim  to  which  even  that  churlish  and  unwhole- 
some pedant  of  Ultramontanism,  Charles  de 
Montalembert,  once,  in  a  fit  of  irresolute  Prince 
Presidential  partizanship,  almost  subscribed. 
Courtiers  will  be  annoyed;  "the  friends  of 
order  "  agitated ;  good  easy  gentlemen  of  Austria 
who  live  at  home  at  ease,  ennuyds,  by  this  sus- 
tained poetical  plaint  about  liberty  and  a'  that — 
Anastatius  is  prepared  for  all  such  customers; 
and  upon  their  approach  delivers  this  vigorous 
and  effective  fire;  repulsing,  like  the  Turk  in 
Silistria,  three  successive  assaults  in  triumphant 
style. 

BEPLIES. 

*'  Poet,  keep  within  thy  province.     Try  not  upon 

thrones  thy  powers, 
Or,  if  Prince's  crown  inspire  thee  more  than  simple 

crowns  of  flowers, 
Celebrate,  like  manv  another  modest,  patriotic  lyre, 
Royal  festivals  and  birthdays,  with  a  due,  respectful 

fire." 
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Pardon !  but  to  sing  of  Princes  for  no  other  feats  of 

fame 
Than  tliat  thev  were  bora  and  chiistened,  seems  to 

me  a  slight  and  shame : 
Leave  such  eulogies  to  noodles — but  demand  no  song 

of  me, 
Till  I  see  great  acts  and  exploits,  light  and  freedom 

till  I  see. 

"  Eeally,  there's  no  living  with  you !  *  Freedom'  morn 
and  night  and  noon, 

*  Freedom '  here  and  there,  and  ever ! — always  strum- 
ming the  same  tune ! 

Don't  you  know  some  other  ditty? — If  you  needs  must 
whimper,  pray 

Seek  another  butt — there's  mis'ry  plenty,  in  the 
world  away ! " 

What !  shall  I  despise  our  countiy  ?  Where's  anothei' 

lovelier  ? — where  ? 
What!  shall  I  blaspheme  our  nation? — Truly  that 

were  right  and  fair !    - 
Both  have  only  got  one  failing:— /r^^Jom  fails  them— 

that  alone : 
Therefore  but  one  plaint  my  heart  has,  and  my  lips 

one  song — hut  one. 

"  Keep  thy  son-ow  to  thyself,  then !  but  why  trouble, 
with  alloy 

Others,  those  who  on  your  hillsides,  in  your  wood- 
lands, walk  in  joy. 

Bevelling  in  yellow  harvests,  in  the  vineyard's  golden 
show'rs — 

Why,  midst  their  enjoyment  com'st  thou,  rattling 
thus  these  chains  of  ours  ?  " 

Just  because  mid  such  enjoyment,  such  luxuriant 

life's  caresses. 
Golden  cornfields'  wavy  whispers,  fragrant  vines* 

festooning  tresses, 
'Neath  the  bow'rs  so  green  and  leafy,  'neath  the  larks 

so  light  and  free, 
Clank  of  cliiUy  cJiains  a-rattling  sound  so  wondrous 

sliudderingly. 

This  is  fine ;  but  the  next,  to  our  thinking,  is 
Btill  finer.  We  do  not  remember  to  have  met 
with  its  superior  for  irony  at  once  elevated  and 
pathetic. 

HYMN  TO  AUSTKIA. 

Austria,  stately  queen !  how  glorious  shiu'st  thou 

there  before  me  now, 
With  the  mural  crown  whose  gleaming  circle  proudly 

decks  thy  brow. 
With  the  soft  rich  locks  of  gold  that  down  thy  neck 

luxuriant  flow 
All  blond  and  bright  as  thy  cornfields  light  that  in 

the  wind  wave  to  and  fro. 

Bravely  thy  voluptuous  stature  shows  in  velvet  garb 

of  green, 
AVith  the  grape  for  garland,  and  for  girdle  Danube's 

silvery  sheen ; 
Blazing  flames  thy  burnished  shield  where  lark  and 

eagle  mount  to  flight. 
Forth  to  all  the  world  proclaiming  thine  alliance 

with  the  light. 

'Neath  thy  feet  there  springs  a  stage  of  flow'rs — a 

many-coloiured  sward : 
Haughty  oaks  are  of  thy  following — serve  thee  as  a 

Wy-guard.  ^ 

Kinglike  in  their  purple  mantles  swells  thy  lofty 

mountains'  line, 
Wearing  crowns  of  goodly  castles,  bold  and  clear  in 

morning  shine. 


Here  a  joyous  bride  thou  scom'st,  mid  flow'rs  beside 
the  fountain  sporting. 

Wreathing  thyself  with  rose  and  pearl,  and  in  trans- 
lucent wavelet  courting ; 

There,  like  haughty  Amazonian  warrior  after  victory 
won, 

Terrible  in  shining  mail,  but  beautiful  to  look  upon. 

As  in  temple  of  th'  Immortals  once  Athenian  Pallas 

smiled 
Stand'st  thou  there  in  tranquil  wisdom,  hallowed 

strength,  and  beauty  mild. 
Sure  from  eyes  so  sweet  and  lovely  must  a  lofty  spirit 

flow, 
'Neath  that  fair  voluptuous  bosom,  sure,  a  noble 

heart  must  glow. 

In  thy  hand  thou  hold'st  the  books  of  science,  open'd 

proudly  fair. 
Knowing  well  that  like  thy  cornfields  many  a  golden 

grain  they  bear, 
Knowing  well  that  daylight  shines  unhurtful  on  the 

healthy  eye. 
Nor  was  ever  hut  set  fire  to  by  the  light  of  stars  on 

high. 

At  thy  magic  finger  ore  and  stone,  and  canvas  start 

to  life — 
See,  from  out  the  shaft  the  marble  springs,  like  God 

with  beauty  rife ; 
See,  there  lives  and  speaks  the  canvas ;  merrily  the 

metals  ring ; 
Art-embellished  domes  uptow'r,  towai'ds  the  tall  skies 

travelling. 

*•  Freedom  "  stands  as  sacred  legend  o'er  thy  cotter's 

peaceful  door, 
"  Freedom  "  shines  on  all  the  banners  e'er  thy  sons 

to  battle  bore. 
Better  far  than  hands  in  shackles,  did  to  thee  th' 

linfetter'd  bring 
Battle-blades  or  peace-born   roses — better,    nobler 

ofiering. 

*'  Trust " — tliat  is  the  chain  thou  usest  thy  submissive 
sons  to  bind, 

Holding  brother  unto  brother,  Prince  and  people  thus 
entwined— 

When  the  holy  rainbow  arching  spans  the  tempest- 
troubled  sky 

Shines  that  word,  the  great,  th'  eternal — "  Trust " 
below  to  mortal  eye. 

Well,  then,  Austria,  proud  and  joyous,  may'st  thou 

rear  thy  front  sublime. 
Bright,  unblemished,  shall  thy  blazon  shine  through 

all  the  mists  of  time. 
Bichly  hath  heav'n's  hand  endowed  thee,  proudly 

too  may'st  thou  proclaim. 
That  from  every  germ  it  gave  thee  rich  and  goodly 

fruit  there  came. 

Thus  but  now  my  hymn  I  chaunted.     Hymns,  me- 

thinks,  when  poets  sing, 
Flames  their  eye  as  sunburst  flashes,  leaps  their 

heart  as  harpstrings  ring : 
How  then  should  it  come  to  pass  that  I  should  weep 

such  tears  of  brine, 
Tears  from  deepest,  fullest  heart  of  sadness  at  this 

song  of  mine  ? 

We  mentioned  that  some  historical  portraitures 
were  introduced  by  the  author  into  his  panoramic 
view  of  the  capital  of  his  country ;  and  as  they 
are  introduced  with  intention^  so  they  are  with  , 
effect  also.  It  is  not  any  conspicuous  personage 
on  that  history-peopled  spot  that  will  suit  him  j 
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le  premier  venu,  even  among  the  great  or  the 
memorable  (for  worth  or  for  unworthiness),  will 
not  servo  his  purpose.  There  are,  we  will  observe, 
few  spots  in  Europe  on  which  so  many  personages 
of  large  historical  interest  could  be  called  up  by 
an  invoker  of  the  spirits  of  the  past,  as  Vienna. 
To  whatever  this  may  be  owing — ^whether  to  the 
various  constitution  of  the  empire  of  which  it  is 
the  capital — that  heterogeneous  conglobation, 
that  strangely- tessellated  multi-mosaic  monarchy ; 
whether  to  the  central  situation  of  that  city, 
which,  in  our  eyes,  invests  it  more  with  the  cha- 
racter of  an  European  than  of  a  national,  a  par- 
ticular, capital ;  whether  to  the  outbranching 
alliances  of  its  sovereigns,  and  their  consequent 
historical  association  with  the  impersonations  of 
other  European  kingdoms ;  whether  to  the  contact 
of  the  empire  itself  of  which  it  was  the  metro- 
polis with  both  eastern  and  western,  northern 
and  southern,  Europe,  and  the  consequent  bearings 
of  its  politics  upon  all  the  cardinal  points  of  this 
quarter  of  the  globe ;  whether  to  tiiese  things — 
and  we  indicate  them  because  they  seem  to  us  to 
be  what  Vienna  has  in  a  greater  degree  than  other 
capitals  of  European  states — or  to  any  other  causes 
which  may  have  escaped  our  observation — there 
are,  we  repeat,  few  metropolitan  spots  in  Europe 
where  so  many  striking  hiBtorical  groups  could  be 
formed  from  the  materials  of  the  past  as  in  this 
same  old  Germanic  capital. 

And,  dpropoe  to  this  position  of  the  city,  we 
have  called  it  a  European  capital — European 
rather  than  national.  It  is  so  by  the  force  of 
events  and  the  association  of  events,  resulting  in  a 
great  measure /ro;n  its  position.  Look  at  others 
— ^we  do  not  speak  of  antique  Bomes,  still  less, 
of  course,  of  Athenses — ^but  at  all  great  or  dis- 
tinguished capitals  of  modem  history.  Take  our 
own  London — it  is  more  the  capital  of  the  world 
than  of  Europe.  With  the  view  of  "  Sovereign 
Thames  "  as  he  goes,  escaping  from  the  rich  en- 
cumberment  of  the  metropolitan  port — as  he 
goes. 

Spreading  his  bosom  under  Kentish  downs, 
With  commerce  freighted  and  triumphant  war, 

thought  wings  its  way  to.the  remotest  oceans  and 
the  furthest  shores.  Upon  the  banks  of  metro- 
politan Seine,  notwithstanding  that  the  brilliant 
soldiership  of  the  enfans  de  Paris  has  shone  on  Po 
and  Ebro,  Elbe,  Danube,  Niemen,  Beresina — ^not- 
withstanding that  the  banners  of  the  country 
have  all  but  made  the  tour  of  Europe — still  it  is 
not  Europe,  but  France,  that  fixes  your  interest, 
and  fills  the  range  of  your  associations.  At 
Madrid,  maugre  the  ancient  empire  of  "  Spain 
and  the  Indies,''  the  eye  of  historical  reproduc- 
tiveness  scarcely  wanders  a  moment  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  secluded  monastic  Iberian  soil. 
VTe  speak  not  of  recent  bedaubed  Berlin,  nor  of 
recent  be-marbled  Petersburg ;  nor,  of  course, 
of  Asiatic  Constantinople.  At  Vienna,  we  say, 
you  are,  emphatically,  in  the  heart  of  Europe ; 
and,  without  further  digression,  we  invite  the 
reader  to  test  our  assertion,  whether  the  interest 
of  the  European  political  world  does  not  crowd 


more  upon  the  imagination  at  that  particular  spot 
than  at  any  other;  whether  it  does  not  there 
centre  ;  come  it  threatening  Christendom  firom 
beyond  the  Balkan,  come  it  with  ancient  rivaby 
across  the  Ehine  or  down  the  Danube ;  let  it  be 
felt  in  reverberated  shock  frt)m  beyond  the  Alps, 
or  in  hardy  initiative  from  over  the  Baltic;  or, 
finally,  in  the  general  throb,  the  thousand  pulsa- 
tions of  wide-spread,  many-membered,  central- 
placed  Germany  itself. 

Wo  beg  pardon  of  our  readers  for  this  little 
discursive  outbreak.  To  return  fix)m  whence  we 
came  :  to  whom,  first,  of  historical  portraits  does 
Anastatius  direct  attention?  To  the  politically 
insignificant — the  noxious,  because  nonchalant-' 
Emperor  Rudolph  II.  Francis  I.  of  Austria  was 
not,  that  we  know,  quite  such  a  savant  as  Budolph 
II.  of  Grermany.  Beyond  his  researches  in  the 
manufacture  of  sealing-wax,  and  the  compoation 
in  very  respectable  Latin  of  an  epitaph  for  the 
unfortunate  Due  de  Reichstadt,  we  are  not  aware 
of  any  extraordinary  feats  of  science  or  erudition 
on  the  part  of  Vater  Franz.  Rudolph  occupied 
himself  with  all  sorts  of  gravities  and  of  tnfles 
too.  Distilling  and  turning,  and  astronomy  and 
astrology,  and  the  search  for  the  philosophers 
stone — these  were  some  of  the  things  that  took 
him  off  ftt)m  the  cares  of  imperial  government. 
Differently  from  Father  Francis,  he  secluded  him- 
self from  his  subjects,  while  the  latter  was  quite 
a  familiar  face  to  the  promenaders  in  the  Prater, 
and  liked  nothing  better  than  a  chat  in  the 
Viennese  patois.  But  each  left  the  conduct  of 
affairs  in  other  hands ;  and  this  we  take  to  be  the 
point  of  resemblance  seized  upon  by  the  poet,  and 
the  reproach  intended  in  the  picture  here  pre- 
sented, which  the  following  passage  from  Schiller 
may  serve  to  introduce  :  *'  After  the  lapse  of 
many  years,"  says  the  historian  of  the  thirty- 
years*  war,  ''Rudolph  appeared  again  in  public 
at  the  Diet,  at  Prague ;  and  in  order  to  show  to 
th^  people  that  he  was  really  still  alive,  it  vas 
ordered  that .  all  the  window-shutters  should  be 
opened  in  the  corridors  of  the  courts  through 
which  he  passed."     So  here  is  the  busy/ai«^'tf»^ 

KAISER  RUDOLPH  DER  ZWEITE  : 

Tes ;  the  Emperor's  dead,  'tis  certain — else  it  ne'er 
had  come  to  this, 

That  one  will  should  rule  the  council  whilst  his  peo- 
ple's leaderless. 

Never  to  our  need  his  ear  had  deaf  become,  or  blind 
his  eye. 

O  !  the  Emperor's  dead !  then  why  conceal  his  death 
from  us ;  ah,  why ! 

Thus,  before  the  sovereign's  palace,  did  the  crowding 

people  shout, 
When  a  man  in  purple  mantle  on  the  balcony  stept 

out. 
See,  he  nods;  'tis  he,  Childe  Rudolph.     Yes;  but 

now  again  he  s  gone. 
Yet,  that  still  the  Emperor's  living,  none  that  saw 

can  question — ^none. 

There's  a  chamber  in  the  palace  crammed  with  globes 

and  quadrants  o'er ; 
There,  amid  profound  researches,  with  the  man  of 

starry  lore, 
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Where  do  bearers  of  petitions  come  disturbing  with 

their  din, 
Where  no  Chancellor  can.  bore  him — ^Emperor  Hu- 

dolph  shut  him  in. 

Much  and  weighty  work's  before  him — ^must  his 

clocks  in  order  keep, 
Set  his  horoscopes  exactly ,  in  the  magic  mirrors 

peep, 
Forge  his  golden  chain-links : — ^where's  his  time  to 

care  for  public  weal  ? 
And  in  every  art  and  science,  sooth  to  teU,  he  knew 

a  deal. 

He  found  out  a  star — a  new  one ;  not  that  mildly- 
beaming  star 

That  in  blessings  o'er  the  nations  sheds  from  thrones 
its  light  afar. 

No !  the  star  his  eye  discovered  was  a  star  in  night's 
blue  sphere— 

One  that  stood  not  in  the  chartings  of  his  heaven- 
inquiring  seer. 

He  composed  a  curious  clockwork — not  that  scheme 

of  movement  sUre 
That  preserves  a  state  and  people,  stiU  progressing, 

stiU  secure. 
No  ! — a  work    of   wheels — a  rare  one — Rudolph 

fashioned ;  one  that  tells 
Day  and  hour  at  their  returning,  with  a  merry  chime 

of  bells. 

He  brought  up  a  dove,  and  taught  it — not  the  dove 

of  peace  serene, 
Passing  betwixt  prince  and  people,  with  the  branch 

of  olive  green — 
No ! — a  fbXT  white  tiurtle  dovelet,  that  he  loves  to  send 

abroad, 
Fetching  twigs  and  flowers  in  spring-time  to  his 

dark  and  drear  abode. 

Nay,  he  tamed  a  lion — not  the  one  with  blood-be- 
sprinkled mane, 

Threatening  ruin  to  the  land  by  furious  factions 
si^lit  in  twain. 

No ! — the  king  of  burning  deserts  'twas  he  made  so 
mi]d  and  bland 

That  he'd  eat  his  daily  dinner  only  from  the  imperial 
hand. 

As  he  watched  the  stars  one  evening,  seated  in  his 

elbow  chair, 
Hudolph  fell  asleep  for  ever ;   cold  and  pale  they 

found  him  there. 
Foimd  they  there  the  fruit — the  golden — and  the 

sceptre  in  his  hand  ? 
No! — the  magic  ciystal  bullets,  and  the  glass  the 

heav'ns  that  scanned. 

All  he  loved  with  love  parental  moiun  the  loss  of 

Rudolph — all ; 
All  he  fostered  so  intently  celebrate  his  funeral. 
See !    the  dove  flits  out  of  window,  to  the  drear 

chiurchyard  flies  she, 
To  her  lifeless  lord  returning  with  a  sprig  of  rosemary. 

That  small  star  his  eye  discovered,  midst  a  million 

others  bright, 
Hid  itself  from  quest  of  stranger  when  that  eye  was 

quenched  in  night. 
Drink  and  diet  spuming,  since  the  hands  that  fed 

were  cold  as  clay, 
Down  the  kinor  of  deserts  laid  him  where  his  brother 


monarch 


got 
lay. 


Like  its  master's  heart,  the  timepiece  will  its  work  no 

more  fulfll ; 
And  upon  the  hour  he  died  at  stood  the  golden  flnger 

still. 


All  this  chanced  when  Rudolph's  spirit  from  its 

earthly  house  had  flown — 
Only  the  good  people  fancied  that  the  Emperor  still 

lived  on. 

It  was  not,  however,  to  be  expected  that  an 
Austrian  poet,  once  upon  the  historical  track, 
would  pass  by  the  names  of  Maria  Theresa  and 
Joseph  n. ;  and  accordingly  we  have  the  empress 
queen  and  her  son,  painted  in  Anastatian,  we  do 
not  say  untrue,  colours.  The  latter  is  the  first 
and  last  Liberal  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  the 
House  of  Hapsburg ;  and  so  he  is  made  the  most 
of  by  his  co-religionists.  Another  bard  of  the 
country — ^Ludwig  August  Frankl,  the  author  of 
the  Sapshurg-lied,  has  in  his  collection  a  striking 
piece  upon  that  well-intentioned  but  somewhat 
arbitrary  and  iU-regulated  reformer,  which,  how- 
ever, is  too  long  for  us  to  exti'act  in  this  place.* 
Let  us  hear  what  Count  Auersperg  has  to  say  upon 
the  subject.  There  is  an  equestrian  statue  of 
Joseph,  by  the  sculptor  Zauner,  in  the  place  which 
bears  the  monarch's  name.  The  hearty  old  Prince 
de  Ligne,  by  the  way — that  accomplished  specimen 
of  a  brilliant  but  by  no  means  commendable  age^-< 
that  soldier,  courtier,  statesman,  author,  wit  — 


*  As  we  have  named  this  poet,  we  cannot  resist  giving 
a  few  verses  of  his,  which,  in  our  opinion,  are  scarcely 
smpassed,  for  exquisite  simplicity  of  conception  and 
sweetness  of  music — in  a  language  of  which,  it  is  true, 
sweetness  is  not  the  prominent  characteristio.  The 
little  piece  is  entitled 

BEGEGNEN.     (MEETING.) 

A  bark,  across  the  river  going, 

Conveys  a  maiden,  young  and  fair, 
With  downcast  eyes,  and  features  glowing 

'Neath  glance  of  one  that's  seated  there. 

She  dares  not  raise  her  looks ;  reflected 

His  image  only  may  she  view ; 
And  he,  though  fain,  yet  fears,  dejected, 

To  whisper  tender  things  and  true. 

On  flies  the  bark,  the  light  waves  wreathing, 

Eve's  rosy  tints  the  sky  spread  o'er, 
And  peace  with  every  breath  is  breathing 

Whileas  the  vessel  gains  the  shore. 

Now  stricken-hearted,  separating. 
Across  the  lea  they  take  their  way — 

Two  souls,  a  moment  meeting,  mating — 
And — ^parting,  desolate  for  ay ! 

We  know  nothing  more  melodious,  even  in  Henri 
Heine — that  master  of  melody.  As,  however,  it  is  not 
to  ourselves,  but  to  Herr  Frankl,  that  we  desu-e  to  pay 
a  compliment,  we  subjoin  the  original : — 

Es  zieht  den  hellen  Strom  hiniibei' — 
Ein  holdes  Magdlein  sitzt  im  Eahn, 

Ein  Wandrer  traumt  ihr  gegeniiber, 
Ihr  Antlitz  gliiht,  sieht  er  sie  an. 

Sie  wagt  den  Blick  nicht  aufzuschlagen, 
Schaut  nur  sein  Bild  da  in  der  Fluth. 

Und  etwas  Traulichs  ihr  zu  sagen 
Fehlt  ihm  das  Wort,  feblt  ihm  der  Mutli. 

Das  Ruder  schlagt,  die  Wellen  schaumen, 
Den  Himmel  ^bt  das  Abendroth — 

Und  Frieden  weht  aus  alien  Raumen 
Und  an  das  Ufer  stosst  das  Boot. 

Sie  ziehn  getrennt  jetzt  durch  die  Fluren, 

Im  Busen  ew'ge  Wehmuth  hin — 
Zwey  Seelen,  die  mitsanunen  fuhren, 

Piesioh  erkannt,  six^h  ewig  fliehn. 
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indited  at  the  time  of  the  great  Congress,  octo- 
genarian poet  as  he  was,  a  few  very  fiedr  Prench 
verses  to  this  image  of  his  old  sovereign  and 
friend.  Coimt  Auersperg  contemplates  the  erec- 
tion of  the  said  statue^  and  the  lines  are  entitled 

HIS  IMAGE. 

Ho !  what  treasure's  hid  there-under  ?  Such  a  crowd 
of  folk  is  there, 

Gathered  round  the  tent  of  canvas,  airy,  many- 
coloured,  fair. 

Holds  it  richest  pearls  like  muscles,  shut  within  a 
shining  case  ? 

Or,  like  jesdous  veil,  conceal  its  folds  some  sweet  en- 
chanting face  ? 

Hark,  the  hells !    and  hark,  the  cannon !   see,  the 

cmlain  's  drawn  away. 
And  in  hronze  a  giant  statue,  hold  and  clear,  stands 

forth  to-day. 
Then,  as  if  in  adoration,  from  the  mist  the  sun  stept 

out. 
And,  the  very  stars  astounding,  rose  on  high  the 

people's  shout. 

Calmly  sways  the  imperial  image  on  its  pedestal  of 

stone ; 
There's  no  crown  around  its  temples  save  the  wreath 

himself  had  won. 
Stately  on  his  steed  he  sits,  his  features  smiling,  his 

nght  hand 
Softly  raised,  as  if  in  hlessing,  o'er  his  own  heloved 

land. 

Joseph !  yes,  'tis  thou,  wise  monarch !  full  of  force 

and  sinew,  rife 
With  a  potent  sound  in  this  thy  metal  likeness  as  in 

Ufe. 
Boldly  constant  to  a  nohle  purpose  once  conceived, 

and  still 
Building  up  thy  mighty  projects  with  stem  hand 

inflexible. 

But  thou  wast  a  despot,  say  they — yes,  a  despot  like 

the  day 
W^ose  bright  sim  can  never  suffer  mist  or  daikness 

near  its  ray, 
Who  thrusts  in  the  lamp  detested  in  the  darksome 

haunts  of  thieves, 
And  with  golden  hand  comes  tapping  at  the  sluggard's 

window-eaves. 

But  thou  wast  a  despot,  say  they — truly  such  an  one — 

no  more — 
Than  the  spring,  that  snow  and  winter  scares  its 

blooming  steps  before, 
That  the  veriest  churl  besprinkles  sportively  with 

freshening  dew, 
And  bedecks  the  poorest  shrubling  with  its  festive 

garlands  new. 

Fitly,  then,  the  sculptor  gave  thee  breast  and  brow 

and  hand  of  bronze — 
Ah,  that  hand !  I  long  to  kiss  it — ^fondly,  warmly,  if 

but  once. 
Yet  I  know  not;  is't  a  whim,  or  childlike  foolishness 

in  me? 
But  within  that  hand,  the  brazen,  fain,  oh !  fain,  a 

rose  I'd  see. 

All  thy  sti-ife  for  light,  thy  strife  in  earnest  times ; 

thy  constant  toil ; 
Seems  it  not  a  band  of  iron  ofiTring  us  a  rose  the 

while? 


Earnest,  ceaseless  was  the  struggle  for  a  golden  land 

by  thee : 
Therefore  softly  place  the  rose  there,  in  the  iron  hand, 

for  me. 

What  he  offered  to  his  people,  was't  not  spring-time's 

herald  bright  ? 
What  in  steadfast  fight  he  strove  for,  came  it  not  of 

morning-light  ? 
Was't  not  pledge  of  rosy  .freedom  fixed  his  eye 

unwaveringly  ? 
Therefore  in  that  hand,  the  brazen,  fain,  oh !  fain, 

the  rose  I'd  see. 

Woe  is  me !  the  rose  of  freedom  in  oiur  garden  will 

not  grow. 
Yet  without  a  rose,  thou,  statue,  ne'er  can'st  be  liia 

likeness — no ! 
To  mine  eyes  thou  seemest  nothing  but  an  image  of 

our  day, 
Where  the  iron  hand  remaineth — ^but  the  rose  has 

dropt  away. 

We  are  hut  indifferent  admirers  of  the  Greeks. 
PhilheUenism,  whether  at  the  Phanar  or  in  the 
PeloponnesuSi  can  scarcely  be  charged  upon  us. 
Neittier  has  the  Muscovite  any  comer  in  our 
heart.  But  still  wo  cannot  but  conmuaerate  the 
fate  of  a  brave,  a  deluded,  and  unfortunate  en- 
thusiast. Poor  Alexander  Ypsilanti !  He  was  a 
sad  gay  Lothario,  we  fear,  in  his  happier  days,  a 
redoubtable  mangeur  de  ecfurs;  the  billet-doux 
rained  upon  him  in  1814,  at  Yienna,  notwith- 
standing an  arm  left  on  the  field  of  Bautzen. 
How  changed  his  state,  some  seven  years  after- 
wards !  All  his  rhes  dispersed;  all  his  reliance 
deceived  and  disavowed ;  his  hopes  and  his  am- 
bition all  dashed  and  disappointed !  Many,  many 
indeed,  are  the  sins  that  Bussia  has  to  answer 
for ;  and  please  heaven,  and  Sir  Charles  and  C0| 
she  shall,  ere  long,  pay  an  instalment  of  retri- 
bution. Not  the  lightest  of  her  offences  are,  the 
incitements  to  their  own  ruin,  hy  the  parade  of 
phantom  crowns  and  visionary  grandeurs,  of  the 
Greeks,  princes  and  people.  Of  Nicholas  and 
Otho  we  know  enough  in  that  respect.  Less 
daring  was  the  imperial  predecessor  of  the  former: 
but  the  evil  will  was  there ;  if  any  wiH  could  be 
said  to  exist  in  a  character  so  Mae,  so  unstable, 
and  inconsistent.  A  greater  humbug  than  Alex- 
ander, Emperor  of  all  the  Eussias,  has  seldom,  in 
our  judgment,  figured  upon  the  stage  of  history. 
He  was  always  humbugging,  when  not  others, 
himself.  At  Tilsit,  at  Erfurt,  at  Vienna,  at  Paris, 
at  Laybach; — ever  an  affectation  of  something 
which  he  did  not  feel,  or  a  belief  in  something 
which  he  disbelieved  at  another  time.  His  very 
history  begins  by  halves  and  compromises  of  feel- 
ings or  of  situations.  Half  cognizant  of  the  in- 
tentions of  the  conspirators  against  his  father,  he 
abhors,  of  course,  the  actors  in  that  tragedy, 
mounts  the  throne,  and  the  chiefs  are  among  the 
coimsellors  and  servants  of  his  crown.  His  pre- 
tended patronage,  but  real  abandonment  of  Fnissia ; 
his  half  friendship  for,  half  fear  of.  Napoleon ;  his 
flattering  encouragements  to  Prince  Czartoriski, 
and  his  impudent  professions  and  proclamations 
to  the  Poles,  coupled  with  his  appropriation  of 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  "Warsaw;  his  constitutional 
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airs  and  his  Holy- Alliance  principles :  his  simu- 
lated countenance  of  the  hetairia,  mingHng  with 
his  participation  in  the  ascetic  mysticisms  of 
Madame  de  Krudner,  and  interpreting  itself  by  his 
worthy  intimate  Capo  d'Istria,  and  his  disavowal 
of  them,  their  cause,  and  their  chief,  the  unfor- 
tunate Tpsilanti — these  traits  are  sufEcient  to 
paint  him. 

But  our  small  sympathy  with  Greek  insur- 
rectionists, and  our  condemnation  of  Bussian 
intrigues  with  them,  whether  disavowed  or  pub- 
lished, whether  in  the  days  of  emperors  or  of 
'^  gentlemen,"  cannot  blind  us  to  the  criminality 
and  cruelty  of  the  Mettemich  treatment  of  the 
unhappy  son  of  the  Hospodar,  who  sought  a 
re&ge  in  the  Austrian  states  after  the  failure  of 
his  attempt  in  the  principalities  of  the  Danube. 
Here  is  a  sad  offence  against  the  hospitable 
laws.  Mark,  how  an  indignant  Austrian  con- 
demns his  country.  And  just  observe  the  two- 
edged  sword  he  wields,  and  how  adroitly  he 
wields  it. 

THE  RIGHTS  OF  HOSPITALITY. 

Alexander  Ypsilanti  heated  burst  from  battle-plain, 
From  the  field  when  freedom's  latest,  dearest  Ufe- 

blood  flowed  in  vain : 
Where    a  noble   decoration,   all   imwittingly   he'd 

won — 
Twas  the  heroic  wound  that,  gaping,  foremost  on  his 

bosom  shone. 

And  his  breast  that  order  wearing,  of  the  brilliant 

purple  rose, 
In  his  hand  his  falchion's  fragment,  hack'd  and 

shiver'd  on  his  foes, 
Comes  he— could  he  but  refrain  him!   pause,  nor 

tread  this  Austrian  earth ! 
Proffers  us  his  hand  confiding,  stands  confiding  on 

our  hearth, 

"  Little  'tis  I'm  come  to  ask  ye — ^bandage  for  this  scar 

of  mine, 
Leave  to  look  upon  your  landscapes,  leave  to  breathe 

in  your  sunshine." 
Mightier  than  the  stranger's  accents  pleads  the  hero's 

streaming  blood ; 
And  they  bid  him  welcome,  bid  him  bide,  and  be  of 

cheerful  mood. 

*'  Numkatz  is  a  pleasant  chateau ;  fair  the  prospect, 

fine  the  air ; 
Only  stint  yourself,  so  please  you,  to  one  little  window 

there. 
Bandages  shall  not  be  wanting,  that  shall  serve  you 

for  the  nonce, 
Though  they  seem  to  be  of  iron — seem  a  whit  like 

chains,  perchance." 

There  looks  down  the  Grecian  hero  o'er  th'  enchant- 
ing landscape  wide. 

Through  his  grated  casement  sees  it  blooming  in  the 
rich  spring-tide. 

"  Can  then  roses  scent  the  gardens,  ihtu  can  flourish 
fruit  and  grain, 

Juicy  grapes  so  sweetly  cluster,  where  the  stranger's 
rights  are  vain  ?" 

Sev'n  long  years  the  Grecian  lion  lay  in  durance — 

sev'n  years  long ; 
Lo!  at  length  they  loosed  him,  let  him  free  the 

Austrian  lands  among. 


Scarce  sev'n  days,  and  Death  was  on  him — cracked 

that  noble  heart  of  pride : — 
Troth,  methinks  it  was  our  fireedom  that  he  sickened 

of  and  died. 

"We  should  here  close  accounts  with  Anastatius 
were  it  not  for  our  respect  and  kindness  for  Bichard 
Gobden.  As  a  tribute  to  the  great  free-trader,  we 
have  reserved  till  the  last  a  piece  of  verse  upon 
a  congenial  topic — taking  it  from  its  earlier  place 
in  the  original  collection  of  the  Yiennese  **  Ram- 
bler." A  certain  ingenious  coroner  of  Middlesex 
once  offered  to  unroll,  before  the  assembled 
Commons,  whole  yards  of  his  proper  poetry,  of 
equal  merit  with  ttie  lyrical  ballads  of  William 
Wordsworth.  The  muses,  it  is  true,  are  not 
generally  supposed  to  be  in  close  alliance  with  the 
''Manchester  School;"  but  if  ever  the  giant  of 
the  West  Riding  should  take  to  building  the  lofty 
rhyme,  we  should  look  for  something  of  this  sort 
from  his  inspiration ;  and  we  would  back  >iiTn  to 
be  at  the  least  as  successful  a  competitor  with  the 
Carinthian  count,  as  the  modest  and  medical 
member  for  Finsbury  with  the  king  of  rocky 
Cumberland. 

CUSTOMS'  LINES--(MAUTHCOIIDON). 

True,,  our  land's  a  very  garden;  but  the  timorous 
gard'ner,  he 

Drew  an  iron-grating  round  it,  to  enclose  it 
utterly. 

But  without  are  people  dwelling  that  for  gardens  feel 
a  zest ; 

Whoso  loves  a  lovely  landscape  ne'er  can  be  a  dan- 
gerous guest. 

Black  and  yellow  barriers  fasten  all  around  our 

frontiers  tight. 
Customs'  guards  and  sergeants  strictly  watch  the 

counti^  day  and  night; 
Day-time  sitting  in  the  toll-house,  night-time  in  the 

damp  mss  lyin^, 
Mute,  and  flat  upon  their  bellies,  round  about  for  ever 

spying. 

Taking   care  no  foreign  trader,  foreign    C'naster, 

foreign  wine, 
Foreign  silk,  or  foreign  linen,  sneak   within   the 

boundary  line ; 
Least  of  all,  one  guest,  of  foreign  soil  and  sun  the 

child  accin^t. 
Tread  the  sacred  ground  of  Austria — Thought,  of 

all  the  guests  the  worst 

But  the  spirit-hour  is  neai'ing:  lo!   it's  here,  and 

sooth  to  tell, 
In  tliis  honest  land  there's  many  dreads  whate*er  is 

spifitueL 
Cold  and  cutting  comes  the  nightrwind;  and  the 

guard  to  scape  from  harm 
Turns  into  the  taphouse : — ^liquors  keep  the  soul  and 

body  warm. 

Sudden  from  the  broom  and  brushwood,  from  the 
mirth  and  mists  up  rise 

Sturdy  fellows  heavy  laden,  waggons  of  rich  mer- 
chandize. 

Softly  as  the  mist  they're  stealing  on  the  sombre 
paths, — and  see ! 

Thought,  his  sacred  mission  walking,  journeys  in 
that  company. 
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With  the  smugglers  must  he  travel — he,  who  nought 

hides  out  of  sight ; 
Witli  the  dusky  mists  come  stealing — he,  the  child  of 

day  and  light; 
Ho !  turn  out,  ye  thirsty  topers ;  weary  sentries  of 

the  horder. 
Quit  the  tap  and  stand  to  arms,  erect  and  starch  in 

rank  and  order ! 


Now  present  your  arms  and  low*r  your  flags !  beat  up 

your  merriest  drum ! 
Set  the  barrier  open,  set  it !  that  the  glorious  guest 

that's  come. 
Thought,  the  victor-wreathed,  may  enter  clad  in  garb 

of  light,  and  strew 
Light    around   the    land,  the   fair  one — ^fair,   and 

hospitable  too. 
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We  are  informed,  on  reference  to  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  by  the  "rules  to  know  when 
moveable  Feasts  and  Holidays  begin/'  that  Eas- 
ter-day, on  which  the  rest  depend,  is  always  the 
first  Sunday  after  the  fuU  moon  which  happens 
upon,  or  next  after,  the  2lBt  of  March;  and  that 
"WTiite  Sunday  is  seven  weeks  after  Easter.  By 
this  rule  it  so  happened,  that  the  festival  we  are 
inclined  to  celebrate,  in  our  present  retrospective 
contemplation,  did  occur  in  a  week  of  splendid 
weather,  of  early  June.  The  German  ballad- 
singer  has  given  us  an  introductory  couplet,  which 
Longfellow  has  thus  translated  into  the  American 
or  English  tongue,  and  has  made  very  familiar  to 
us  all: — 

'Twas  Pentecost,  the  feast  of  gladness, 
When  woods  and  fields  |mt  off  aU  sadness. 

We  don't  answer  for  any  other  season  of  an 
earlier  occurrence  of  this  "moveable  feast;"  but 
for  the  Pentecostal  anniversary  of  1854  we  can 
safely  answer,  that  the  above  couplet  would  in- 
volve a  most  unfair  depreciation  of  our  English 
summer.  The  woods  and  fields  had  already  put 
on  their  sweet  looks,  very  long  before  the  novi- 
tiates in  baptism  should  put  off,  according  to  the 
ancient  Catholic  rite,  those  white  garments  which, 
from  Easter  to  White .  Sunday,  they  were  ap- 
pointed to  wear.  *  Are  we  to  be  told,  that  merry 
England,  with  its  fresh  meadows,  which  always 
suggest  to  us,  whether  we  loiter  in  the  genial 
South  Hams  or  on  the  airy  downs  of  Yorkshire, 
such  grateful  and  affectionate  reminiscences  of 
"  May  butter,"  as  once  cheered  Jean  Paul's  coun- 
try parson,  in  his  walk  from  the  village  of  St. 
LunI,  upon  a  cool  and  cloudy  morning  of  the  1st 
of  May, — that  our  own  mother-Lmd,  with  its 
incomparable  hedgerows,  where  the  magnificent 
elm-trees  tower  aloft,  and  where  the  blackbird  or 
throstle  may  find  a  sheltering  nook  of  bushes,  and 
wet  his  tuneful  whistle  with  a  few  luscious 
natives,  as  a  tavern-delighting  vocalist  refreshes 
his  throat  and  palate  with  an  oyster  supper, — are 
we  to  be  told,  that  this  bountiful  soil  of  the  free 
and  fortunate  islands  is  anywhere,  from  "  sunny 
Devon  moist  with  rills"  to  the  "  banks  and  braes 
o'  bonny  Doon,"  so  tardily  graced  with,  or  rather 
begrudged,  the  life-giving  favours  of  the  returning 
sun,  as  to  leave  its  trees  and  its  lawns  in  a  state  of 
gloom  and  melancholy  desertion^  until  the  days  of 


Pentecost  be  fully  come  ?  Indignantly  we  repudiate 
the  phrase,  in  which  that  American  poet>  by  a 
strange  perversion,  rather  than  by  a  true  version, 
of  TJhland's  original  verse,  has  implied  so  gross  a 
misrepresentation  of  nature's  character  and  habits 
in  the  climate  of  Europe. 

Ffingsten  war,  das  Fest  der  Freade, 
Das  da  feiem  Wald  und  Heide! 

It  would  require  the  skill  of  a  longer  fellow  than 
Longfellow,  to  prove  how  these  two  lines  justify 
him  in  writing  down  Whitsuntide  as  the  period 
of  nature's  conversion  from  the  despondency  of 
winter  to  the  hope  of  the  youthful  year. 

The  festival  of  glee, 
That  grove  and  heath  to  glorify  agree, — 

Such  is  the  true  version  of  the  matter;  which 
would  have  been  so  rendered,  doubtless,  but  for 
the  fatal  coincidence  of  the  tempting  double 
rhyme,  "  gladness"  being  always  ready  to  smuggle 
in  its  consonant,  though  not  congenial,  relative 
"sadness;"  and  both  of  them  sustaining,  more- 
over, a  pernicious  correspondence  with  "mad- 
ness," the  unhappy  result  of  which,  in  poetical 
productions,  too  often  proves  to  be  "badness." 
Whitsuntide  is  no  vemsd  virginity,  but  a  matron, 
not  yet  a  mother.  She  is  some  twenty-six  years 
old,  at  least,  with  a  richer  glow  upon  her  dieck 
than  the  fragile  charm  of  spring,  with  an  attitude 
not  lees  dignified  than  frt^e,  with  full  and  waving 
tresses  of  the  dark  leaves  and  lengthening  grass ; 
she  looks  on  us  with  a  soft  but  earnest  eye  of  pas- 
sion, and  pours  out  her  eloquence  in  itxe  warm, 
voluptuous  breath  of  June.  She  is  leader  of  the 
train  of  fair  and  ample  summer.  And  the  pur- 
pose of  our  now  writing  is,  to  notify  to  all  our 
readers,  that  she  is  worshipped  and  served  in 
Manchest-er.  Yes,  in  the  city  of  cog-wheels  and 
cotton  bales.  Yes,  beneath  the  very  tall  chim- 
neys, which  at  Whitsuntide  forego  their  preroga- 
tive of  smoking,  in  deference  to  her  lady-like  pre- 
sence. The  streams  from  Blackstone  Edge  and 
the  Peak,  whose  pure  fountains  arc  defiled  so  in- 
famously by  the  sordid  dregs  of  manufacturing 
chemistry,  traverse  the  great  plain  of  South  Lan- 
cashire, in  this  week,  with  less  of  discolouring 
dirt  and  noisome  odour,  than  accompany  at  other 
times  their  week-day  working- day  course.  If 
wealth-producing  toil  and  utilitarian  industry  bo 
vulgar,  as  the  world  of  leisure  and  elegance,  who 
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affect  rather  to  disapprove  of  Manchester,  seem 
inclined  to  assume,  then  we  beg  them  to  acquit 
Manchester  of  that  sort  of  vulgarity  for  one  week 
at  least. 

We  believe  the  Manchester  Whitsuntide  is  the 
most  thorough-going  holiday  enjoyed  by  any  local 
population  within  her  Majesty's  realm ;  and  as 
we  have  seen  the  whole  affair  from  beginning  to 
end,  fix>m  Monday  morning  to  Saturday  night,  we 
are  minded  to  make  it  over,  with  all  its  appurte- 
nances, in  free  grant  and  gift  to  our  general 
readers,  precisely  after  the  precedent  of  tbat  be- 
quest, by  which  Jean  Paul  has  formally  conveyed 
the  pleasantness  of  his  hero's  '*  Days  of  Pente- 
cost," (in  the  novel  of  "Hesperus,")  to  the  public 
behoof  and  enjoyment.  What  we  have  to  bestow 
is,  of  course,  of  a  very  inferior  quality,  and  must 
be  more  impaired  by  the  clumsiness  of  our  deli* 
very ;  but  here  it  Ib,  and  those  who  care  to  know 
how  Lancashire  working-folks  amuse  themselves, 
arc  welcome  to  our  honest  report  of  it. 

Manchester  at  play.  ' '  Can  Manchester  play  V ' 
we  hear  some  one  ask,  whose  notions  of  this  part 
of  the  country  are  derived,  perhaps,  firom  such 
caricature  sketches  as  those  which  certain  popular 
novelists  think  fit  to  exhibit;  such  as  that  of 
"  Coketown,"  in  Mr.  Dickens's  weekly  journal, 
for  example,  which  is  described  as  a  place  of 
"streets  exactly  like  one  another,  inhabited  by 
people  equally  Hke  one  another,  who  all  went  in 
and  out  at  the  same  hours,  to  do  the  same  work, 
and  to  whom  every  day  was  the  same  as  yester- 
day and  to-morrow,  and  every  year  the  counter- 
part of  the  last  and  the  next;  you  saw  nothing  in 
(Joketown  but  what  was  severely  workfiil,"  he 
says ;  but  if  he  had  looked,  as  he  used  to  do,  for 
something  pleasant  to  sympathise  with,  instead  of 
looking  for  something  ugly  to  satirise,  he  might 
have  seen,  in  any  Coketown  of  the  manufacturing 
districts,  an  allowance  of  what  is  playful,  to  com* 
pensate  for  its  workf alness,  which  renders  the  case 
more  tolerable  than  he  appears  to  regard  it.  He 
might  have  seen,  in  Manchester  and  its  busy  tri- 
butary towns,  the  proprietors  of  large  industrial 
concerns  expending,  with  liberality  and  intelli- 
gence, in  the  support  of  institutions  designed  solely 
for  the  comfort  and  instruction  of  the  "hands," 
(a  title,  by  the  way,  never  applied  to  the  working 
class  in  Manchester,  except  in  technical  and  eco- 
nomical discussions,)  sums  of  money  that  are 
almost  equal,  and  occasionally  far  exceeding,  their 
ordinary  rate  of  expenditure  for  the  luxuries  of 
their  own  households.  He  might  have  seen,  even 
upon  a  regular  working-day,  young  men,  and 
kerchief-hooded  girls,  in  their  one  hour's  interval 
of  the  factory  labour  at  noon,  passing  only  too 
quickly  before  the  wonderful  glazed  cases  of  the 
Museum ;  or  in  the  evening,  from  six  till  nine,  he 
might  have  seen  the  youths  whose  fustian  clothes 
are  stained  with  oil  of  the  machinery,  clustering 
like  bees  around  the  reading  tables  of  the  Free 
Library.  He  might,  at  the  annual  tea  party  of 
any  Mechanics'  Listitution,  of  which  almost  every 
village  has  erected  one,  have  seen  a  hundred 
families,  parents,  with  steady  sons  and  neatly 
dreaaed  daughtersi  and  with  the  very  youngest  in 


arms,   seated  along  the  plank-covered  tressels, 
which  are  be-spread  with  miscellaneous  tea  cups 
and  platters,  for  a  very  merry  and  talkative  social 
repast,  and  listening,  afterwards,  to  the  loud  per- 
formances of  the  "  Choral  Society,"   or  of  the 
"  Instrumental  Music  Society,"  formed  of  work- 
ing members  who  practice  assiduously  after  the 
miUs  are  closed;    or  listening  to  the  common 
eulogies  of  science  and  temperance,  from  reverend 
and  philanthropic  orators,  and  sometimes,  also,  to 
the  frank  and  honourable  confidences  of  their  own 
employer,  a  "  self-raised"  man,  very  unlike  Mr. 
Bounderby,  who  tells  them  how  he,  the  master  of 
a  thousand  hired  hands,  and  the  possessor  of  a 
good  estate,  was  unable,  in  his  poverty  and  labo- 
rious youth,  to  obtain  that  mental  culture  which 
he  would    rather    enjoy  now  than  riches  and 
worldly  success,  and  how  they,  with  happier  op- 
portunities than  were  ever  allowed  to  the  labourers 
of  the  last  generation,  having  libraries,  and  even- 
ing classes, » and  cheap  literature,    and  a  Ten 
Hours'  Act  limiting  their  daily  toil,  may  acquire 
an  amount  of  knowledge,  and  a  power  of  thought, 
more  precious  than  his  own  most  painfully  earned 
prosperity.     It  is  tkie  promotion,  and  not    "to 
ride  in  a  coach  and  six,  and  to  be  fed  with  turtle 
soup  out  of  a  golden  spoon,"  which  the  "  hands" 
of  Lancashire  desire,  and  which  the  wealthy  and 
influential  classes,   in  their  district,    are  nobly 
willing  to  assist  and  encourage  them  in  attaining. 
We^  who  have  lived  amongst  these  people,  and 
are  as  well  acquainted  with  them  as  Mr.  Dickens 
is  with  the  Londoners,  protest  against  the  dis- 
torted view  of  their  life  and  habits,  which  he  is 
delineating    (from  data  furnished,    as  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  by  the  second-hand  report  of  a 
careless  and  hasty  observer,  at  a  moment  of  quite 
exceptional  and  temporary  social  derangement), 
in  his  fiction  of  "  Hard  Times."     He  might  havo 
seen  that,  in  times  less  hard,  for  some  years  pre- 
vious to  the  difficulty  of  last  year,  the  settled 
operatives  of  Lancashire  and  of  the  West  Biding 
were  in  possession  of  a  degree  of  substantial  com- 
fort, very  far  surpassing  the  best  remuneration  ever 
secured  by  any  other  unskiUedlabourers  in  Europe; 
that  in  comparison  with  the  agricultural  peasantry, 
they  lived  in  ease  and  in  abundance,  and  that  a 
peaceM  confidence  and  mutual  friendship,  which 
even  yet,   have  only  been  interrupted  in  some 
particular  localities,  and  are  already,  we  trust,  in 
a  fair  way  to  be  restored,  induced  the  rich  and 
poor,  the  refined  and  the  simple,  to  combine,  with 
imanimity  and  cordial  freedom,  such  as,  we  do 
sincerely  believe,  no  other  community  could  havo 
exhibited,  postponing  all  their  mere  sectarian  and 
partizan  differences,  for  the  grand  objects  of  social 
reform.     We  havo  seen  all  this  in  Manchester, 
and  still  we  see  the  enei^  and  healthy  disposi- 
tion, that  promise  a  realization,  when  the  "  Hard 
Times"  shall  have  passed,  of  more  blessed  and 
glorious  monuments  of  human  progress. 

But  we  are  discussing,  not  the  future,  nor  tho 
past  indefinitely,  but  the  period  of  Whitsuntide. 
Manchester  can  play,  at  the  proper  season.  To  a 
Manchester  ear,  the  statement  is  equivocal.  When 
we  say  that  a  person   "  plays,"  in  Lancashire 
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speech,  we  onlj  mean  that  he  is  not  at  work.  The 
twenty  thousand  persons  at  Preston,  who  did  no 
work  for  eight  months,  existing  with  admirable 
though  mistaken  perseverance,  on  a  miserable 
weeldy  pittance  of  four  shillings  each,  through 
the  severity  of  last  winter,  and  the  scarcity  of 
food,  and  abstaining,  with  a  degree  of  patience 
and  self-denying  virtue,  yet  more  admirable,  from 
the  crimes  of  violence  and  theft,  so  that  the  order 
and  quiet  of  that,  and  other  Lancashire  towns, 
during  the  utter  prostration  of  their  trade,  attest 
the  r^  bond  of  social  union  there,  and  will  be 
some  day  esteemed  with  the  very  noblest  instances 
of  moral  fortitude,  which  the  history  of  sieges, 
battles,  or  shipwrecks  can  supply, — those  poor 
heroes  and  heroines  would  describe  their  volun- 
tary starvation  as  "  play."  We  are  happy  to  say 
there  is  no  more  of  that  play  now.  A  man  who 
gets  a  hurt  of  his  hand  or  eye,  and  cannot  attend 
the  factory,  says  he  must  go  and  **play;"  if  he 
be  lying  ill  in  bed,  it  is  still  "  play."  Now,  the 
Whitsuntide  play  is  of  a  very  different  sort.  It 
is,  indeed,  almost  a  cessation  of  work.  The  Ex- 
change **  where  merchants  most  do  congregate" 
on  most  other  days,  is  resorted  to  by  few  except 
those  who  wish  to  glance  at  the  manuscript 
newspapers,  with  which  the  Electric  Telegraph 
Office  notifies,  almost  hourly,  the  storming  of 
Silistria,  the  capture  of  Cronstadt,  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  Czar,  or  some  other  equally  exciting 
and  veracious  rumour,  to  be  contradicted  by  the 
next  following  despatch.  The  cotton  mills,  which 
are  almost  all  in  the  districts  of  Ancoats  and 
Hulme,  are  generally  shut,  or  doing  but  little.  The 
warehouses  are  all  closed  at  the  universal  Man- 
chester dinner-hour,  one  o'clock  ;  you  see  ij^e 
single  clerk,  who  has  remained  there  to  dispose 
of  the  letters  brought  by  that  morning's  post, 
emerging  from  the  door,  with  his  gaudiest  necker- 
chief and  walking'Cane  for  the  racecourse,  while 
the  porter,  bearing  an  immense  bunch  of  keys, 
secures  the  mighty  padlocks,  and  retires  to  his 
family  party.  The  streets,  in  the  afternoon,  are 
in  some  parts  utterly  vacant;  but  the  central 
Market-street,  on  one  of  the  race  days,  is  thronged 
with  people  all  going  one  way,  and  with  vehicles 
of  all  classes,  bound  for  the  racecourse  at  Brough- 
ton.  A  stranger  would  suppose,  computing  the 
many  thousan<&  who  crowd  along  in  that  direction, 
that  Manchester  fanatically  devoted  itself  to  that 
one  pursuit  of  going  to  the  races.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  greater  proportion  of  the  people  are 
scarcely  aware  of  them.  They  have  taken  their 
departure  in  multitudinous  docks,  at  a  much 
earlier  hour,  and  they  have  settled  down,  here 
and  there,  in  chosen  spots  all  over  the  country, 
within  a  circle  of  some  forty  or  fifty  miles  radius. 
Men  with  a  five  pound  note  or  so  to  spare,  and 
with  no  wives  or  children  expecting  their  share 
of  the  treat,  have  gone  to  Killamey  or  to  the 
Highlands,  to  London,  or  perhaps  to  the  Continent ; 
still  preserving  their  habits  of  social  combination, 
parties  of  a  dozen  or  twenty,  members  of  the 
AthenaBum,  have  made  a  trip  to  Hamburg,  in 
company  with  one  of  their  German  friends,  or 
have  confided  the  leadership  of  an  excursion  to 


Paris  to  the  professor  of  French  in  their  institu- 
tion.    Other  tourists,  limiting  their  "  ouf^  (which 
is  Lancashire  for  excursion),  to  a  couple  of  days 
or  three,  may  now  be  enveloped  in  a  cloud  upon 
the  summit  of  Snowdon,  drinking  porter  in  the 
snug  little  hut,  at  that  eminence,  and  discussing 
the  propriety  of  waiting  until  the  view  be  cleared ; 
or  they  may  be  rambUng  through  the  romantic 
scenery  of  Dovedale,  or  in  the  green  and  awful 
shades  of  Sherwood  Forest,  or  braving  the  bois- 
terous air  of  the  open  hills  of  northern  Yorkshire, 
or  boating  it  on  placid  Windermere,  or,  almost- 
annihilated  by  the  rending  torture  of  sickness,  in 
a  Manx  or  Dublin  steamer,  cutting  through  the 
cross  waves  of  the  Irish  Sea.     Pleasures    like 
these  have  drawn  away  vast  numbers  of  the  youth 
of  Manchester,  exempted  for  this  holiday  from 
attendance  at  the  desk  or  at  the  counter ;  and  it 
has  been  often  remarked,  that  Manchester,  ^though 
situate  naturally  in  a  fiat  uninteresting   plain, 
having,  within  two  hoiirs'  walk,  scarcely  anything 
of  scenic  beauty,  may  yet  be  taken  as  a  centre, 
geographically  more  convenient,   perhaps,   than 
any  other  city  in  the  kingdom,  for  speedy  acce^ 
by  the  numerous  railways  concentrated  tiiere,  to 
the  most  approved  examples  of  the  picturesque 
style  of  which  Britain  is  entitled  to  boast.     But 
there  are  open  fields,  quite  removed  fix)m  the 
brick  kilns,  the  brick  chimneys,  and  their  smoke ; 
rivulets  quite  pure  of   intermixture  with   the 
drains  of  dye-works ;    and  even  hills,  on  more 
than  one  side  of  the  city,  within  half  an  hour  s 
journey  by  rail,  to  which  an  extraordinary  number 
of  persons  resort  in  the  Whitsuntide  week.     The 
great  chain  of  hills  known  as  Blackstone  Edge, 
which  has  been  appropriately  called  the  backbone 
of  northern  England,  and  which  forms  a  barrier 
between  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  penetrated  only 
by  the  Titanic  skill  of  canal  and  railway  engineers, 
together  with  the  neighbouring  hills  of  Derbyshire 
southward,  and  those  which  divide  the  district  of 
the  Ribble,  in  the  middle  of  the  county,  from 
that  of  the  Irwell  and  Mersey,  afford  many  very 
pleasant  resting-places  of  rural  seclusion,  and  are 
sought  with  fond  eagerness  by  worn  and  weary 
townsmen;  while  in  the  opposite  direction,  the 
singular    and  conspicuous    eminence  known  as 
Alderley  Edge,  not  far  from  Macclesfield,  and  the 
tranquil  villages  of   Cheshire,   with  tho   small 
"  meres  "  of  fresh  and  limpid  water  that  lie  em- 
bosomed in  their  verdant  slopes  of  meadow,  have 
become  favourite  places  of  sojourn.     The  sea-coast 
of  Lancashire,  tame  and  level  as  it  is,  possesses 
several  sandy  bathing-places,  which  attract  a  good 
many  visitors.     All  these  places  are  full  of  Man- 
chester folks  at  Whitsuntide  ;    for  though  all 
English  eyes  love  the  rural  verdure,  none  ache 
for  a  glimpse  of  it  more  than  theirs. 

But  the  great  emigration  of  these  holidays  de- 
pends not  upon  individual  tastes  or  caprices.  It 
is  organized  and  systematic,  more  so  than  any 
other  affair  of  pleasure  we  know.  It  is  the  regular 
exodus  of  the  Sunday  schools.  There  is  no  more 
characteristic  and  remarkable  feature  of  Manches- 
ter social  aspects  than  this.  Upon  a  recent 
occasion,  when  the  royal  family  visited  Manchester, 
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a  spectacle  was  provided  for  the  Queen's  gratifi- 
cation which  has  never,  we  are  assured,  been 
paralleled  in  its  own  way.  Between  70,000  and 
80,000  children  of  the  working  class,  all  under 
instruction  in  the  Sunday  schools  of  Manchester 
and  its  neighbourhood,  with  their  teachers  num- 
bering nearly  12,000,  were  assembled  in  the  Peel 
Park,  ranged  in  a  vast  wooden  amphitheatre 
erected  for  the  purpose,  to  greet  the  Queen  of 
England  with  their  bright  looks,  and  their  concert 
of  silver  tongues  in  the  national  anthem.  Such 
an  exhibition  cannot  easily  be  repeated,  showing 
the  real  importance  and  extent  of  this  most  hope- 
ful educational  agency,  which,  all  imperfect  and 
insufficient  as  it  is,  in  view  of  the  exigencies  of 
our  time,  and  of  the  imperative  need  of  some 
more  permanent  and  comprehensive  system  of 
popular  instruction,  does  yet  appear  to  promise 
a  happier  and  purer  world,  for  the  generation  who 
shall  have  grown  up  under  its  influence,  than 
England  has  ever  yet  found  room  for.  But  a 
scarcely  less  striking  illustration  of  the  immense 
hold  which  the  institution  of  Sunday  schools 
has  taken  of  the  population  of  our  manu- 
facturing districts,  may  be  witnessed  at  Whitsun- 
tide. It  is  the  established  nile,  with  scarcely 
a  single  exception,  that  upon  three  days,  at 
least,  of  the  holiday  week,  all  the  children 
of  every  Sunday  school  shall  be  taken  to  some 
place  of  innocent  entertainment,  and  feasted  suffi- 
ciently, at  the  expense  of  the  patrons  of.  the 
school.  When  we  recal  the  fact,  that  probably 
the  schools  of  Manchester  and  Salford,  taking 
those  connected  with  the  Established  Church,  and 
those  of  the  various  Dissenting  denominations, 
number  three  or  four  score,  and  most  of  them 
have  several  hundred  children  under  their  care, 
without  including  the  schools  of  neighbouring 
towns  and  villages,  we  think  it  will  be  admitted, 
that  to  convey  all  these  young  people  out  into  the 
country,  often  to  places  at  a  distance  of  many 
miles,  to  keep  them  out  of  mischief,  and  to  keep 
them  amused,  and  to  bring  them  to  their  parents' 
homes  again  at  night,  without  accident  or  discon- 
tent, is  an  operation  that  requires  not  only  a  vast 
expense,  but  an  amount  of  energy,  prudence,  and 
kind  attentiveness,  which  does  great  honour  to  the 
good  people  of  the  different  religious  communities, 
by  whom  these  expeditions  are  conducted. 

The  Sabbath  has  been  passed,  we  are  afraid, 
with  more  anxiety  about  the  weather  of  to-mor- 
row, and  more  frequently  intrusive  recollection  of 
its  arrangements,  than,  upon  any  other  Sabbath 
of  the  year,  the  severity  of  orthodox  Sabbatarian- 
ism would  allow.  It  is  nine  o'clock  on  Monday 
morning;  and  the  square,  in  front  of  St.  Ann's 
Church,  extending  to  the  Royal  Exchange,  is 
occupied  by  twenty  or  thirty  distinct  bands  of 
scholars  and  teachers ;  every  one  headed  by  the 
clergyman,  with  the  churchwardens  and  sides- 
men, bearing  their  official  maces ;  every  one  mar- 
shalled beneath  its  own  banner,  or  accompanied 
by  a  boyish  ensign  who  carries,  with  the  stately 
pride  of  a  Roman  legionary,  the  pole  sunnounted 
by  an  ornamental  panelled  board,  upon  which 
the  name  of  the  school  has  been  inscribed,  and 


often  adorned  with  some  significant  device,  such  as 
a  Bible  and  crown,  a  cross,  or  the  fretted  pinnacle 
of  a  Gothic  spire ;  in  the  style  of  these  decora* 
tions  we  can  detect,  sometimes,  the  ecclesiastical 
inclinations  of  the  incumbent  of  the  district 
church,  whether  evangelically  simple,  or  having 
a  sympathy  with  Puseyite  antiquarianism.  The 
children  are  delighted,  but  not  wild,  for  they  are 
conscious  of  the  dignified  character  of  the  annual 
street  procession ;  and  awfuUy  conscious  of  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  are  gazing  upon  them 
from  the  house- windows,  or  from  the  shops  and 
footpaths.  Some  of  the  girls'  schools  are  clad  aU 
in  a  sort  of  uniform  of  white  frocks  and  clean 
white  caps,  which  have  been,  furnished  to  them 
for  the  occasion;  but  others,  with  a  judicious 
anticipation  of  rain,  have  been  provided  with 
good  straw-bonnets.  Of  the  children  not  in  uni- 
form, every  little  girl  wears  her  best  clothes,  and 
her  most  lady-like  manners ;  a  great  many  have 
brought  eighteenpenny  parasols,  and  you  hardly 
see  a  boy  who  has  not,  if  his  teacher  will  let  him 
keep  it,  armed  himself  with  a  stick,  which  he 
sometimes  carries  like  a  concealed  bludgeon  of  a 
ruffian,  stiffly  wrapped  under  his  waistcoat.  The 
clergymen  are  busily  consulting  with  their  lay 
assistants,  about  the  order  of  the  march;  the 
clergymen's  ladies  are  combining  with  the  female 
teachers,  and  active  sisters  of  the  congregation,  to 
preserve  decorum  and  ord^r  amongst  the  girls. 
The  hundred  boys  in  a  blue  garb  of  charity,  be- 
longing to  the  ancient  hospital  of  Humphrey 
Cheetham,  are  represented  by  a  band  of  the  eldest, 
skilled  in  the  performance  of  music,  who  blow 
hilarious  and  sacred  strains  into  their  brazen  in- 
struments. At  length,  the  arrangements  are  com- 
plete ;  the  police  have  cleared  the  streets,  the 
word  to  march  is  given,  and  the  procession  defiles 
through  the  principal  tiiorough&res  of  the  city, 
for  an  hour  or  more,  to  the  gate  of  the  old  Cathe- 
dral. A  select  portion  of  every  school  is  deputed 
to  attend  the  special  service,  and  hear  the  appro- 
priate discoui^se ;  the  others  return  to  their  homes, 
and  reassemble,  perhaps,  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, for  their  first  day  of  unceremonious  pleasure. 
The  Monday  procession,  which  belongs  only  to 
the  Church  schools,  usually  numbers  about  fifteen 
thousand  children.  It  is  preceded  by  a  few 
clerical  and  lay  officials  of  the  Cathedral  Church, 
and  is  terminated,  after  all  the  Church  schools 
have  followed  each  other  in  due  precedence,  by 
the  "  Ragged  "  school,  or  "  Industrial,"  led  by 
its  benevolent  managers,  and  bearing  as  its  own 
insignia  a  placard,  '*  Though  Last  not  Least,"  and 
also  a  pictorial  banner  showing,  upon  its  front, 
the  representation  of  a  miserable  ragged  and 
dirty  urchin  crouching  in  the  mire  of  the  street ; 
and  upon  its  reverse  side,  a  portrait  of  the  same 
lad,  clean  and  neat,  and  doing  well  at  school; 
the  first  having  a  motto,  **  I  was  lost,"  and  the 
second,  "I  am  foimd."  Other  banners  maybe 
inscribed  with  references  to  the  Divine  command, 
"  Peed  My  Lambs ; "  and  we  dare  say,  these 
touching  suggestions  are  likely  to  be  quite  as 
effectual  as  all  the  oratory  of  Manchester  Educa- 
tional Conferences,  which  have  produced  as  yet 
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more  cry  than  wool,  though  with  incessant  wool- 
gathering. 

There  is  no  procession  of  the  schools  belonging 
to  Dissenters,  but  they  are  brought  together,  in 
considerable  numbers,  either  at  some  large 
chapel  of  their  own  sect,  or  at  the  rSunion  of  the 
Association  of  Schools,  irrespective  of  denomina- 
tioned  differences.  These  proceedings  are  of  course 
introduced  with  some  religious  service,  and  with 
seasonable  addresses.  It  is  not  until  Wednesday, 
however,  that  the  excursions  of  pleasure  begin. 
That  day  being  the  first  of  the  races  and  the  fair, 
it  has  been  thought  desirable  to  provide  for  the 
removal  of  the  young  people  from  town,  so  far  as 
may  be  practicable,  during  the  continuance  of 
scenes  which,  at  any  rate,  children  should  not 
become  too  familiar  with.  Every  railway  station, 
accordingly,  is  early  thronged  by  the  school  par- 
ties, and  special  trains  are  despatched  at  brief 
intervals,  bearing  an  immense  freight  of  happy 
and  fresh-hearted  innocence.  Most  of  the  larger 
schools  are  taken  to  such  places  as  we  have  men- 
tioned, a  dozen  or  twenty  miles  off;  but  there 
are  few  which  have  not  been  indulged  with  a 
day  upon  the  sea-beach,  and  some  are  actually 
treated  with  a  journey  as  far  as  Hull  or  Lincoln. 
In  this  way,  the  humblest  class  of  people  acquire 
a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  geography  of 
their  own  country,  and  incidentally,  also,  with 
its  history  and  social  varieties,  for  the  ^achers 
usually  take  care  to  excite  in  their  children  such 
an  interest  in  any  locality  they  visit,  as  may  be- 
long to  the  brief  statement  of  its  remarkable 
associations.*  We  are  very  confident,  that  the 
future  welfare  of  this  kingdom  will  possess, 
among  other  favourable  circumstances,  not  its 
least  security  in  the  fact,  that  although  ignorance 
of  letters  and  of  science,  a  necessary  consequence 
of  extreme  poverty,  is  far  too  common,  there  will 
be  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and 
women,  to  whom  "  the  ample  page,  rich  with  the 
spoils  of  time"  was  never  unfolded,  who  are 
nevertheless  made  familiar  with  at  least  the  sur- 
face of  their  native  land,  by  the  incessant  travel- 


•  We  have  now  before  us  a  numerical  return  of  the 
extra  passenger  traflSc  upon  all  the  railways  leading  out 
of  Manchester,  during  the  holiday  week,  which,  con- 
sidering that  the  population  of  Manchester,  and  its  ad- 
joining sister  borough  of  Salford,  amounts  to  something 
less  than  400,000  altogether,  affords  most  remarkable 
proof  of  the  extent  of  this  excursioning  habit.  The  London 
and  North  Western  Railway  conveyed  about  20,000  per- 
sons out  of  town,  in  special  trains,  during  the  six  days 
of  the  week;  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway, 
certainly,  took  more  than  25,000 ;  the  East  Lancashire 
Railway,  7,000  scholars  on  Thursday,  the  great  school 
day,  and  perhaps  an  equal  number  altogether,  during 
the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  week ;  the  Manchester, 
Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Railway,  10,000  or  12,000 
from  the  Manchester  end,  without  reckoning  very  large 
numbers  brought  thither  from  the  Midland  and  Eastern 
counties ;  the  short  line  of  eight  miles  into  Cheshire,  an 
average  of  5,000  a  day,  except  on  Thursday  and  Friday, 
when  there  were  7,900,  on  account  of  a  grand  open-air 
festival  of  the  Temperance  Societies.  The  extra  trains 
of  the  Whit  week  accommodated,  we  may  safely  compute, 
a  hundred  thousand  passengers ;  in  addition  to  which, 
the  numbers  who  travelled  by  tlie  ordinary  trains  of  each 
line  were  considerably  more  than  usual. 


!ling  and  intercourse    which  pass,   now-a-day^r 

j  between  its  towns  and  its  counties, — separated, 

'  in  the  last  century,  so  far  as  mutual  influence  is 

I  concerned,  more  widely  than  are  the  several  king- 

:  doms  of  Western  Europe  at  this  day.     That  the 

English  people  may  learn  to  know  England,  is  not 

the  least  important  part  of  their  political  and 

moral  education. 

But  we  must  not  keep  on  looking  forward  to 
the  time  when  these  happy  children  will  be  men 
and  women,  the  "good  time  coming,"  as  we 
trust  it  will  prove  to  be.  They  are  making  a 
good  time  of  it  now.  If  they  have  been  whirled 
away  to  New  Brighton  one  day,  and  got  home  at 
midnight,  perhaps,  the  next  day  they  turn  out, 
with  the  inexhaustible  ardour  of  holiday  child- 
hoody  to  make  a  survey  of  all  the  cheap  exhibi- 
tions, instructive  and  amusing,  which  Manchester 
possesses.  They  go  to  see  the  stuffed  "  beasties 
and  birdies  "  in  the  Museum ;  they  go  to  see  the 
Panorama  of  the  Arctic  Begions;  they  go  to 
spend  a  long  and  sunny  day  upon  the  grassy 
slopes  of  the  Queen's  Park,  or  in  some  field, 
hired  for  their  especial  recreation,  where  you  may 
see  the  girls  linked  in  most  enormous  circles,  for 
"  drop  the  kerchief,"  or  *'  kiss  in  the  ring;"  and 
the  boys  playing  at  cricket,  which  is  a  pastime  at 
Manchester  not  reserved  for  genteel  youths,  as  in 
some  other  parts  of  the  country,  but  favoured 
with  the  patronage  of  every  errand  boy  who  can 
appoint  a  meeting  with  a  couple  of  his  fellows, 
having  but  a  single  bat,  and  a  pebble  for  a  ball,  in 
the  possession  of  the  whole  club.  Or  ihQ  lads  have 
erected  their  school-banner  as  a  winning-post  for 
the  foot  races,  in  which  the  teachers,  forgetful  of 
their  class  gravity,  energetically  join;  or,  they 
revel  in  the  activity  of  gymnastic  exercises,  with 
the  rope  and  vaultmg-bar  and  pole ;  or  they  fish 
in  the  ponds  for  dace  and  gudgeon.  Some  children 
wander  laughing  in  the  fmaze,  or  '*  puzzling- 
ground,"  as  they  call  it;  the  smallest  roll  down 
the  hill.  Are  not  their  guardians  quite  as  happy, 
in  superintending  all  this  enjoyment  ?  Indeed,  it 
seems  so ;  and  we  doubt  not,  that  many  a  pale 
artisan  or  milliner,  who  has  sacrificed,  on  every 
Sunday  of  the  past  year,  all  the  precious  hours  of 
freedom  which  were  ever  allowed  fi'om  their  toil- 
some and  monotonous  employments,  for  the  sake 
of  doing  good  to  these  young  souls,  the  cherished 
objects  of  incredible  patience  and  of  anxious  care, 
finds  a  recompense  to-day  not  only  in  the  self- 
approving  conscience  that  must  reward  such  high 
unselfish  efforts,  but  in  the  grateful  sight  of  po 
much  healthy  cheerfulness  in  the  dear  children 
upon  whom  their  generous  affection  has  been  ex- 
pended. 

And  if  some  virtuous  youth  and  maiden,  who 
have  worked  together,  for  the  instruction  of  little 
ones  that  would  have  grown  up  heathen,  but  for 
their  Christian  kindness, — seeing  each  other's 
constancy  in  good  works,  and  having  acquired  so 
great  a  reciprocal  esteem  and  mutual  sympathy, 
as  must  in  either  case  be  merited — do  meet  each 
other  in  the  leafy  walks  of  the  park,  on  this  glad 
holiday,  with  a  blush  and  a  smile,  and  a  softer 
light  of  the  melting  eye  than  was  ever  shed  upon 
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obedient  scholars, — ^if  they  walk  aside  together  in 
the  evening,  while  the  children  are  engaged  in 
their  feast  of  "  buns  and  milk,"  and  find,  after  a 
brief  and  sweet  exchange  of  the  sinoerest  and 
holiest  words  to  be  ever  nttered  by  human  lips, 
that  life  has  another  lesson,  or  another  form  of 
the  great  lesson  of  love,  than  that  divine  and 
sacred  one  they  have  endeavoured,  with  humble 
fidelity,  to  teach  the  children  of  the  poor  and 
ignorant, — a  new  lesson  which  is  now  to  be 
studied  by  themselves,  in  giving  of  heart  to  heart 
for  all  eternity,  and  in  linking  of  hand  with 
hand  for  guidance  and  support  along  the  steep 
ascending  patii  of  their  way  in  this  world, — if  the 
young  man  feels  that  in  her  companionship,  his 
manhood  will  be  tenfold  more  energetic,  and  his 
noble  aspiration  of  mind,  which  already  has  re- 
volted fix)m  all  rude  and  sordid  fellowship,  will 
be  directed  and  refined  by  the  unerrmg  instincts 
of  her  pure  feminine  affectionate  sensibility, — ^if 
the  maiden  feels,  as  she  takes  his  arm  for  the  first 


time,  that  she  will  be  no  more  lonely,  no  more  a 
closed  bud  of  womanhood  checked  by  the  cold 
reserve  to  which  her  sex  are  doomed  in  solitary 
youth,  or  spending  all  her  love  and  all  her  care 
upon  the  wayward  children  of  her  adoption,  which 
abide  not  with  her,  but  that  she  will  be  valued 
and  cherished  by  him,  and  will  have  the  jojrful 
task  of  keeping  his  home  in  peace  and  moral 
beauty,  his  heart  in  contentment  and  good  courage, 
and  his  and  her  children,  perhaps,  in  the  way 
they  ought  to  go,  in  a  way  leading  far  on  into  the 
"  good  time  coming,"  and  connecting  their  narrow 
life  of  this  time  witii  aU  the  prospects  of  mankind, 
— ^if  this  does  ever  happen,  we  say,  most  happy 
are  they  so  mated,  and  for  the  sake  of  such  good 
hearts,  and  for  the  sake  of  xour  common  humanity, 
which  preserve  some  good  hearts  everywhere, 
glad  are  we  in  teUing  our  readers,  how  Man- 
chester goes  forth  to  play  at  the  pleasant  Whit- 
suntide festival. 
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CHAPTEB  XXV. 

I^OBODT,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  ever  thought 
fit  to  contradict  that  dogma  of  the  most  axioma- 
tical of  English  poets,  which  declares  that  *'  the 
proper  study  of  mankind  is  man ;''  on  the  contrary, 
it  has  met  with  universal  acceptance  among  read- 
ers and  writers,  men  of  observation  and  men  of  no 
observation  at  all.  A  dogma  so  generally  received 
must  possess  some  intrinsic  recommendation  be- 
yond its  mere  intrinsic  truth — ^there  are  other 
precepts  just  as  true,  and  even  of  greater  moral 
importance,  which,  though  no  man  thinks  of  dis- 
puting them,  make  very  little  way  in  the  world, 
and,  like  dummies  in  a  shop-keeper's  window, 
stand  ranged  on  the  shelves  of  our  memories,  never 
to  be  taken  down,  or,  if  taken  down,  only  to  be 
dusted  and  polished  to  make  a  fairer  show,  and 
then  restored  to  their  places.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  precept  in  question  comes  to  us  doubly  and 
trebly  recommended — ^it  appeals  to  our  many- 
sided  human  nature  on  aU  sides  at  once,  and 
while  it  fiatters  our  judgment  and  discrimination, 
and  whatever  other  intellectual  capacities  we  may 
chance  to  possess,  or  imagine  we  possess — for  in 
this  particular  instance  the  fancy  will  do  as  well 
as  the  fact — ^it  feeds  our  self-love,  defends,  and  in 
a  manner  justifies  our  moral  perversities,  and 
imparts  a  most  delectable  complacency  on  the 
score  of  our  individual  selves — ^provided  we  only 
make  the  right  use  of  it.  The  right  use,  of  course 
— ^if,  modif^ng  a  common  proverb,  what  every- 
body does  is  right — ^is  to  dismiss  the  impertinent 
objurgation  of  the  old  Greek  who  sung,  "  Know 
thyself,"  and,  turning  our  regards  from  so  con- 
fined and  contracted  a  subject,  extend  them  to  the 


concerns  of  our  neighbours,  all  of  whom  we  ought 
to  consider  ss  persons  of  a  drama  got  up,  with  its 
**  scenery,  machinery,  and  decorations,"  for  our 
especial  amusement  and  gratification.  When  it 
is  undertaken  on  this  principle  '*  the  proper  study 
of  mankind"  becomes  a  most  charming  and  ele- 
vating pursuit;  the  range  of  objects  which  it 
brings  within  our  view  is  so  extensive,  and  infi- 
nitely varied,  that  he  must  be  a  blockhead  indeed 
who  cannot  select  from  among  them  materials, 
and  very  choice  ones  too,  for  amusement  when  he 
wants  to  be  amused — ^for  instruction  when  he 
chooses  to  be  instructed — and  for  comfort  and  con- 
solation when  he  needs  to  be  comforted  and  con- 
soled. The  misfortunes,  the  faults,  the  failings, 
and  short-comings  of  our  dear  brethren  and  sisters, 
condemned  like  ourselves  to  traverse  this  sublu- 
nary vale  of  woes  and  whims,  of  sciences  and 
stupidities,  of  tears  and  laughter,  are  all  so  many 
gifts  and  benevolences  lavishly  bestowed  upon 
our  proper  selves,  and  we  ought  to  be  grateful^ 
and  he  would  bo  a  prodigious  liar  who  should 
dare  to  insinuate  that  we  are  not  grateful,  to 
them  for  such  amiable  evidences  of  their  partici- 
pation in  the  errors  and  weaknesses  of  our  com- 
mon lot.  How  thankfully  we  cherish  these  bene- 
factions, and  make  the  most  of  them,  no  man 
needs  to  be  informed,  since,  so  universal  is  the 
sense  of  obligations  of  this  kind  that  the  memory 
of  them  is  never  suffered  to  die  out — and  even 
though  a  benefactor  be  thus  generous  only  once 
in  his  life,  and  for  thirty  or  forty  years  after  may 
churlishly  close  up  the  fountains  of  charity,  we 
yet  religiously  preserve  the  fragrance  of  his 
former  benevolence,  and  scorn  to  lose  an  oppor- 
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tunity  of  pleasantly  reminding  him  of  our  sense  of 
that  solitary  obligation. 

But  just  as  the  moral  lapses,  and  personal  mis- 
fortunes of  our  fellow-pilgrims  are  consolatory  to 
our  inner  consciousness,  and  arc,  therefore,  ac- 
cepted with  complacent  thankfulness, — and  we 
have  continual  cause  for  gratitude  on  this  score, 
man  being  bom  to  trouble — still  it  does  sometimes 
happen  that  we  have  just  cause  of  offence  in  acts 
of  a  contrary  description,  and  events,  over  which 
it  may  be  no  mere  mortal  could  exercise  the 
slightest  control,  of  a  character  which  those  to 
whom  they  befall  are  apt  to  deem  fortunate,  but 
which  naturally  excite  our  secret  dissatisfaction. 
The  respect  wMch  we  owe,  and  pay  too,  to  our- 
selves resents  very  properly  and  justifiably  the 
sudden  elevation  of  our  neighbour  to  a  position 
which  we  are  conscious  we  also  could  fill  with 
equal  dignity,  and  something  more,  we  are  sure 
of  that,  than  equal  desert.  This  is  a  substantial 
offence,  and  one  that  we  are  bound  to  resent — and 
we  do  resent  it,  in  the  exercise  of  the  xmdoubted 
prerogative  of  human  nature.  We  dig  up  the 
antecedents  of  the  offender,  and  remind  him  of  a 
time  when  he  was  more  tolerant  of  our  common 
frailty,  when  he  humanely  committed  that  false 
step  which  was  a  balm  to  our  secret  bosom,  be- 
cause it  set  off  so  favourably  that  particular  moral 
or  social  virtue  in  which  we  were  conscious  of 
excelling ;  when  he  didn't,  couldn't,  or  wouldn't 
pay  that  debt — or  marry  that  woman — or  sub- 
scribe to  that  faith,  political  or  religious;  and 
when  he  incurred  that  odium  therefor,  which, 
while  it  revealed  him  to  our  internal  convictions 
as  a  veritable  man  and  brother,  generously  autho- 
rised us  to  bestow  upon  him  all  those  endearing 
appellatives  which  society  has  agreed  to  lavish 
upon  those  eccentric  individuals  who  deviate  for 
their  amusement  from  the  beaten  and  orthodox 
walk.  Nay,  if  he  have  never  been  thus  liberal  in 
his  own  person,  we  recur  to  the  liberality  of  his 
ancestors,  if  he  had  any — and  do  all  we  can  to 
pelt  him  from  his  pedestal  with  the  bricks  which 
his  father  laid  witii  a  trowel,  7-with  the  loaves 
which  his  grandfather  lugged  about  in  a  basket 
upon  his  shoulders,— or,  filing  such  missiles,  to 
lash  him  from  it  with  the  rope  with  whick  his 
great  grandfather  was  hanged.  This  is  all  ex- 
ceedingly right  and  proper ;  and  if  anybody  doubts 
that  it  is  so,  we  refer  them  to  the  practice  in 
courts  and  cabinets  and  houses  of  Lords  and 
Commons,  where  they  may  disabuse  themselves 
of  their  error.  We  need  not  quote  a  column  of 
the  newspaper  in  illustration  of  this  fact :  all  the 
world  knows  that  should  my  Lord  Jingle  be  made 
prime  minister  to-morrow,  before  this  day  week 
the  whole  of  such  portions  of  his  political  prece- 
dents and  personal  experiences,  as  could  by  any 
possibility  be  gathered  up  and  used  as  weapons  of 
offence,  would  be  hurled  at  his  devoted  head  in 
the  course  of  one  or  other  of  those  tremendous 
logomachies,  amid  the  terrific  explosion  of  which, 
according  to  the  unalterable  decree  of  Providence, 
legal  enactments  have  their  birth. 

Now  human  nature  is  human  nature,  and  what- 
ever may  be  the  adventitious  drcumstaoices  amidst 


which  the  atoms  that  compose  this  great  abstrac- 
tion hustle  and  jostle  one  another,  the  instincts 
which  govern  their  movements  are  precisely  the 
same.     And  here  we  might,   were  we  so  dis- 
posed, read  to  all  and  sundry  who  may  honour  us 
with  a  perusal,  an  interesting  homily,  in  which 
we  might  practically  set  forth  a  very  humiliating 
doctrine,  the  tendency  of  which  would  be  to  show 
that  the  equality  and  fraternity  about  which  our 
good  Gallic  Mends,  and  some  Mends  too  nearer 
home,  made  such  a  fuss  a  little  while  ago,  and 
which  they  regarded  as  so  great  a  desideratum, 
does  really  exist — and  that  it  is  impossible  that  it 
should  cease  to  exist,  so  long  as  human  nature 
exists,  and  continues  to  be  what  it  is — ^that  the 
accidental  discrepancies  between  individuals  are 
as  nothing,  compared  with  the  positive  tmanimity 
of  the  general  mind  and  character — and  that  for 
this  very  reason,  if  one  could  but  see  it,  any  at- 
tempt to  plane  equality  down  to  a  dead  level,  and 
to  extend  fraternity  to  the  breeches'   pocket  as 
well  as  the  bosom,  must  necessarily  defeat  itself 
— ^that,  in  a  word,  the  Creator  has  made  us  all  so 
remarkably  like  one  another  as  we  are,  with  the 
express,  and,  to  discriminating  eyes,  patent  design 
that  we  shall  not  be  more  like  one  another  than 
we  are.    But  we  rise  superior  to  the  temptation 
to  dilate  on  this  topic,  which  assails  us,  and  pass 
on  to  remark  that,  human  nature  being  the  same 
everywhere,  and  therefore  the  same  among  shop- 
keepers as  it  is  among  senators,  it  fell  out  tiiat  our 
young  Mend,  Ilted  Smith,  reaped  the  usual  Miits 
of  the  general  law  within  a  comparatively  short 
period  after  the  promotion,  if  such  it  could  be 
called,  which  Betsy,  for  her  own  ends,  had  thrust 
upon  him.       The  detraction  which    is  wisely 
ordered  to  ensue  upon  promotion — the  slander 
which  is  sure  to  follow  success,  even  though  it  be 
imsought — came  as  certainly  in  his  case  as  it 
would  have  come  in  that  of  the  prime  minister. 
The  business  intercourse  which  he  was  compelled 
to  hold  with  the  numerous  members  of  the  estab- 
lishment  grew  daUy  less  agreeable-^annoyanoes 
trifling  in  themselves,  but  irksome  as  evidences  of 
the  spirit  from  which  they  emanated,  drove  him 
from  the  common-room ;  a  mock  respect,  assumed 
as  the  cloak  of  real  insult,   tried  his  temper; 
anonymous  letters,  coarsely  reminding  him  of  his 
forlorn  and  friendless  poverty  when  hc^rst  entered 
the  house,  roused  his  resentment.     The  shrill  cry 
of  "  Watercresses  !"  in  a  feigned  voice,  which 
greeted  him  almost  daily  from  the  dark  avenues 
of  the  underground  warehouse — and  the  leering, 
grinning  faces,  turned  towards  him  when  that  cry 
was  heard  in  the  streets,  while  they  filled  him 
with  contempt  for  the  envious  blockheads  who 
could  find  no  better  vent  for  their  malice,  yet 
disturbed  his  equanimity,  and  the  consciousness 
that  they  did  so  wounded  his  self-respect.     He 
was  too  proud,  however,  to  betray  the  slightest 
symptom  of   mortification    at  these    unworthy 
practices,  but  self-contained,  and  apparently  re- 
gardless of  them  all,  pursued  the  quiet  tenor  of 
his  way. 

He  was  rather  surprised  one  evening,  while 
walking  with  ITancy  on  a  visit  to  his  mother,  to 
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find   himself  making  her  the  confidant  of  this 
absurd  grievance. 

"I  have  noticed  it  long,"  said  Nancy,  "but 
should  not  have  mentioned  it  to  yotl  had  you  not 
spoken ;  it  will  disappear  of  itself  in  time  if  you 
take  no  notice  of  it.  You  affi:x)nted  Mr.  Dednail 
by  speaking  French  to  Miss  Bagshawe  in  his  pre- 
sence.  I  never  suspected  him  of  being  very  much 
your  Mend.  I  have  reasons  now  for  supposing 
him  your  eneAiy." 

"  And  what  are  they,  Nancy  ?  if  I  may  ask." 
"  I  cannot  tell  you  them  now — it  is  better  not." 
"So  be  it — I  want  no  additional  reasons  for 
disliking  him — though  I  hardly  know  why  I 
should  do  that ;  he  has  more  upon  his  shoulders 
than  any  man  in  the  house,  and  bears  it  weU — T 
will  do  him  that  justice — think  of  me  as  he  may." 
On  approaching  the  villa  they  heard  the  sounds 
of  John  Brunt's  organ,  to  which  Marie  had  latterly 
taken  it  into  her  head  to  pay  almost  daily  visits 
for  the  practice  of  cathedral  music,  of  which  John 
had  a  pretty  extensive  collection.  He  himself 
was  seated  in  the  verandah,  gratifying,  as  he  said, 
three  senses  at  once,  with  the  fair  prospect,  the 
fragrance  of  his  cigar,  and  the  strains  of  Mozart. 
"Nsjicj,  pleading  the  call  of  duty,  left  after  a  short 
stay.  John  Brunt  opened  a  volume  of  Beethoven, 
and  Marie,  accompanying  herself  on  the  soft- 
voiced  diapasons,  sung  the  exquisite  strain  of 
"Adelaide,"  with  a  power  of  simplicity  and 
pathos  of  which  Ilted  never  imagined  her  pos- 
sessed, and  which,  spite  of  himself,  drew  invo- 
luntary tears  from  his  eyes. 

They  walked  home  together,  after  an  early  sup- 
per, in  the  bright  moonlight.  The  streets  were 
thronged  by  pedestrians,  lured  forth  by  the 
beauty  of  the  night  after  a  sultry  day.  On  turn- 
ing the  corner  of  Milsom-street,  they  met  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bagshawe  arm-in-arm,  a  very  unusual 
sight,  and  one  which  Ilted  did  not  remember  to 
have  ever  seen  before.  Betsy  drew  herself  up  with 
an  air  as  they  approached,  and  it  was  plain  she 
was  as  much  offended  as  astonished  at  the  sight 
of  her  daughter  hanging  on  the  ann  of  the  cashier. 
**  Upon  my  word !"  she  began,  but  checked  her- 
self immediately,  and  feigning  a  message  for  Ilted, 
sent  him  off  to  O'Swell's,  with  an  invitation  for 
dinner  on  the  morrow — then  drawing  the  arm  of 
Marie  within  her  own,  began  reading  her  a  lec- 
ture on  proper  pride,  which  we  are  happUy  not 
under  the  necessity  of  reporting.  The  fact  was 
that  Betsy  had  latterly  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  sooner  both  her  charming  girls  were 
married  out  of  the  way  the  better.  She  designed 
Marie  for  Mr.  Scudd,  who  having  taken  a  fancy 
— ^he  was  incapable  of  any  emotion  of  a  nature 
more  profound — ^for  that  young  lady,  had,  like  a 
prudent  tactician,  and  warned  probably  by  the 
experience  of  Chipchase,  commenced  operations 
by  laying  siege  to  the  outworks.  Perceiving  that 
in  the  household  of  which  he  was  now  a  member, 
dux  foBtnina  facti^  as  Bagshawe  in  a  moment  of 
elevation  had  declared,  he  had  respectfully  asked 
permission  of  Betsy  to  pay  his  court  to  her  elder 
daughter,  qualifying  his  request  with  the  infor- 
mation that  he  would  be  entitled,  at  the  majority 
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j  of  his  sister,  which  a  few  months  would  bring 
I  about,  to  the  moiety  of  seven  thousand  pounds, 
left  them  by  the  will  of  his  grandfather.  Betsy, 
without  formally  assenting  to  his  proposition,  had 
received  it  graciously— advising  the  cautious  suitor 
not  to  be  precipitate,  for  the  sake  of  «all  parties. 

Having  been  thus  candid  with  regard  to  this 
secret  negotiation,  we  may  take  the  opportunity 
of  intrusting  the  reader  with  a  further  secret  not 
worth  making  a  mystery  of,  and  which  may 
therefore  as  well  out  at  once.  It  is  a  fact,  then, 
that  the  free  and  graceful  manners  of  Marie,  the 
briUiant  accomplishments  of  which  she  was  the 
mistress  without  appearing  to  attach  the  slightest 
value  to  them,  her  vivacity,  good  sense,  affabilit}', 
and  freedom  from  even  that  degree  of  hauteur 
which  her  position  might  have  justified — all  these, 
united  with  a  style  of  features  peculiarly  naivo 
and  charming,  had  made  a  certain  definite  im- 
pression upon  our  hero.  Though  not  in  love 
with  the  fascinating  girl — ^for  he  could  only  have 
reached  that  climax  through  the  regular  stages  of 
respect,  esteem,  friendship,  and  the  approval  of  a 
judgment  more  exacting  than  is  generally  cited  to 
such  cases — ^he  might  be  considered  her  warm 
and  genuine  admirer.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
this  state  of  feeling  is  brought  to  a  sudden  and 
unanticipated  crisis  by  the  course  of  circumstances, 
and  thus  it  had  nearly  happened  on  the  present 
occasion.  On  leaving  the  villa  to  return  home, 
as  it  was  yet  early  in  the  evening,  Marie  had 
herself  proposed  that  they  should  make  a  circuit 
of  a  mile  or  so,  in  order  to  view  the  moonlit 
landscape  from  one  or  two  picturesque  points. 
It  may  be  that  there  is  something  treacherously 
seductive  in  a  broad  and  beautiful  landscape  spread 
like  a  panorama  at  one's  feet,  and  lying  slumber- 
ously  calm  in  a  flood  of  silver  light — it  may  be 
that  the  whisper  of  aspens  as  they  flutter  and 
rustle  in  the  night-wind,  whose  balmy  breath 
wafts  the  fleecy  clouds  along  the  starry  arch,  and 
spots  the  placid  meadows  with  their  fugitive 
shadows,  has  a  music  of  its  own  which  appeals 
more  powerfully  to  the  heart  than  even  the 
strains  of  Mozart  or  the  lays  of  Beethoven — ^it 
*may  be  that  there  is  some  natural  and  universal 
law  to  which  the  mortal  sympathies  of  us  humans 
are  passively  subject  under  influences  which  it  is 
decreed  shall  now  and  then  combine  to  overmaster 
the  dull  sense  of  the  matter-of-fact  world,  and 
thrust  elysium  on  us  whether  we  will  or  no — in 
fact,  a  great  many  things  may  be ;  but  which  of 
them  it  was,  or  what  combination  of  them  it  was, 
we  cannot  undertake  to  say — ^but  so  it  did  happen 
somehow,  that  on  arriving  at  a  little  eminence 
which  overlooked  the  valley  of  the  Avon  where  it 
stretches  away  toward  the  east,  Ilted  seated  him- 
self on  the  grassy  sward,  yet  warm  from  its  long 
baking  in  the  sun's  rays,  and  spreading  his  hand- 
kerchief as  a  seat  for  Marie,  beckoned  her  to  his 
side.  And  there  for  a  fuU  half-hour  they  sat  and 
talked — a  quiet  undervoiced  talk — or  gazed 
silently  on  the  scene  below  and  around — anon 
they  turn  their  faces  to  the  sky 

Where  Dian's  crest 
Floats  through  the  azure  air,  an  island  of  the  blest — 
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and  then  Ilted  feels  a  strange  unpainful  fluttering 
at  the  breast  as  the  fragrant  breeze  blows  the 
curling  tresses  of  that  fair  head  into  his  manly 
face,  and  his  stalwart  arm  steals,  without  the 
impulse  of  his  will,  around  that  slender  waist, 
wHch  it  enfolds  with  a  brotherly  clasp.  Was 
there  a  silent  motionless  pressure  of  his  lip  to  the 
white  arching  forehead  ?  We  have  a  notion  there 
was ;  and  that  Marie,  if  she  was  aware  of  it,  let 
it  pass  without  notice — not  seeming  aware  of  it : 
but  she  arose  and  tripped  nimbly  homewards,  and 
taking  his  arm  when  he  overtook  her,  hung  upon 
it  in  sisterly  confidence — and  so  down  the  hill 
together,  hardly  exchanging  a  syllable  by  the  way 
— till  on  turning  the  corner  of  Milsom-strect  they 
were  confronted  with  the  rare  spectacle  of  papa 
and  mamma  arm-in-arm. 


CIIAPTEH  XXVI. 

Since  the  sudden  invasion  of  liis  premises  by 
the  excise  inspector  and  his  mp'midons,  Bag- 
shawe  had  exercised  the  utmost  caution  in  the 
management  of  his  secret  trade.  He  had  been 
gradually  working  off  the  stock  upon  hand  by 
submitting  to  some  slight  sacrifices,  which  he 
could  well  aflford  to  make,  in  its  disposal.  After 
an  interval  of  some  months,  however,  in  propor- 
tion as  his  apprehensions  diminished,  his  precau- 
tions relaxed,  and  on  the  very  day  when  the 
events  recorded  in  the  last  chapter  took  place,  ho 
had  received  a  fresh  consignment  of  goods  packed 
in  English  barrels  and  brought  to  his  door  on  a 
brewer's  dray.  These  he  had  unpacked  and  exa- 
mined :  but  they  yet  remained  in  his  private 
warehouse,  to  be  marked  and  priced  before  stowing 
away. 

0*  Swell,  whose  destiny  it  seemed  to  be  the 
bearer  of  ill  news,  made  his  appearance  at  break- 
fast-time instead  of  at  the  dinner  to  which  he  had 
been  invited,  and  again  brought  the  intelligence 
that  the  excise,  if  not  close  upon  his  heels,  would 
be  after  him  in  a  few  minutes;  and  that  if  any- 
thing was  to  be  done,  not  a  moment  must  be  lost  in 
•bing  it.  They  were  convinced,  he  said,  that 
they  were  on  the  right  scent,  and  had  got  down 
a  London  revenue  officer,  whom  it  might  not  be 
'*  aisy  to  gammon.*' 

Bagshawe  heard  this  news  with  indescribable 
dismay,  but  the  very  imminence  of  the  catastrophe 
which  threatened  him  with  ruin  for  once  em- 
boldened him  with  a  desperate  courage,  and  he 
set  about  preparing  for  what  was  inevitable,  with 
the  air  and  the  feeling,  too,  of  a  hunted  quarry, 
driven  to  bay.  All  places  of  concealment  known 
to  others  besides  himself  and  wife,  were  immedi- 
ately emptied  of  their  contents ;  and  such  of  tliese 
as  could  not  be  crammed  into  the  more  private 
repositories  were  packed  up  in  bales  with  the 
newly-arrived  goods,  to  be  wheeled  oft'  on  a  truck 
by  the  trusty  Hobbs,  to  the  lodging-house.  This 
being  hurriedly  accomplished,  the  party  were 
about  sitting  down  to  breakfast,  when  Hobbs, 
poking  his  frightened  fUce  in  at  the  half-open  door, 
beckoned  frantically  to  his  mistress.  Betsy,  rising 
>yith  dignity,   went  out  to  the  *  stair-head,  ^mi 


having  quietly  heard  his  incoherent  story,  which 
was  to  the  effect  that  the  back-door  was  fastened 
up  by  a  dozen  stout  gimlets  bored  through  it  on 
the  outside,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  effect  an 
exit,  ordered  him  forthwith  to  unpack  aU  the 
bales,  and  bring  their  contents  into  the  show- 
room. Excusing  herself  to  her  guests,  and  bid- 
ding Marie  preside  at  the  table,  Betsy  superin- 
tended the  execution  of  this  bold  manoeuvre  with 
the  coolness  of  an  old  strategist ;  and  having  seen 
it  effectually  accomplished,  Returned  tranquilly  to 
the  breakfast-room.  Bagshawe,  hastily  swallow- 
ing a  couple  of  cups  of  coffee,  withdrew  to  the 
counting-house,  where  he  sat  trying  his  utmost 
to  smooth  his  troubled  features  to  an  aspect  of 
composure.  No  great  space  of  time  was  allowed 
him  for  the  experiment.  He  had  scarcely  been 
rejoined  by  0' Swell,  who  was  seriously  urging 
him  to  accompany  the  searchers  himself,  in  order 
to  lull  suspicion,  when  the  posse,  consisting  of  the 
same  party  who  had  paid  the  previous  visit,  in- 
creased by  the  addition  of  a  stranger,  a  lean,  lynx- 
eyed  looking  fellow  of  forty,  arrived.  They  were 
shown,  as  before,  into  the  counting-house.  O' Swell 
drew  forth  the  decanters,  and  offered  them  re- 
freshment ;  but  the  fat  little  inspector  declined  it 
with  rather  an  insolent  jerk  of  the  head,  so  sud- 
den and  sharp,  that  one  would  have  hardly  been 
surprised  to  have  seen  it  fly  off  his  shoulders. 
The  stranger,  moreover,  put  an  authoritative  Tcto 
on  any  such  proceeding,  and,  producing  his  wai-- 
rant,  intimated  his  intention  of  immediately  com- 
mencing the  search. 

Bagshawe  rose,  and  volunteered  to  lead  the 
way. 

*'  I  shall  lead  the  way  myself,'*  said  the  stranger, 
*'  you  can  favour  us  with  your  company,  or  not, 
as  you  choose ;  but  we  have  authority  for  what 
we  do — and  you  will  not  be  allowed  to  interfere." 

**  Don*t  trouble  yourself  to  be  so  polite,"  said 
Bagshawe ;  "  you  may  search,  confound  you,  as 
much  as  you  like,  because  there  is  nothing  for  you 
to  find — if  there  was,  by  Jove,  I'd  pitch  the 
whole  lot  of  you  out  of  doors,  before  you  should 
lay  hands  on  it — I've  got  fellows  enough  here  to 
do  it  if  I  chose." 

The  stranger  stared  at  Bagshawe  as  he  uttored 
these  words,  and  looked  for  a  moment  as  though 
some  misgiving  had  crossed  his  mind.  0' Swell 
observed  this,  and  added  his  mite  to  disturb  the 
confidence  with  which  he  had  evidently  com- 
menced his  mission. 

"  Faith,  cousin,"  said  he,  *'  the  gentleman  is  a 
stranger,  and  has  come  a  long  way  to  be  taken  in ; 
but  bedad  he'll  go  back  the  wiser,  and  look 
another  time  before  he  leaps  so  far.  Now  then, 
gentlemen,  tlio  sooner  you  begin  the  better — ^by 
the  powers  if  you  look  alive  you'll  catch  the 
Abigails  making  the  beds !" 

The  search  commenced  with  the  stationing  of  a 
couple  of  men  in  the  hall  to  see  that  nothing  was 
earned  out  of  the  house.  The  rest  then  descended 
to  the  basement  floor  and  began  a  rigorous  inves- 
tigation of  every  hols  and  comer,  and  of  every 
likely  ancj  u^ilikply  receptacle  which  it  was  pos* 
siblr^  to  appropriate  to  purposes  of  concealment , 
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From  the  cellars,  warehouses,  and  kitchens,  they 
ransacked  their  way  upwards  to  the  very  garrets. 
Bagshawe,  who  followed  with  0*Swell  at  their 
heels,  and  grinning  with  a  very  bad  grace,  saw 
with  a  terror  and  mingled  wrath  which  he  could 
ill  conceal,  that  their  information  had  been  precise 
and  exact.  They  pulled  the  bottom  drawer  from 
his  own  cabinet  and  looked  into  the  well  beneath, 
which  but  an  hour  before  had  been  full  of  con- 
traband wares :  they  gauged  the  cisterns  in  the 
bedrooms  with  a  jointed  rule,  and  discovering 
that  the  bottoms  rose  from  the  farther  side  dia- 
gonally to  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  water- 
level  at  the  front,  they  would  have  palled  out  the 
facing-boards,  but  Bagshawe  opened  them  and 
revealed  the  brushes,  combs,  soap,  and  implements 
of  the  toilet  which  since  the  morning  had  taken 
the  place  of  the  Parisian  gloves  and  Lyons  hose. 
They  mounted  to  the  garrets,  examined  the  elec- 
tric apparatus,  and  even  went  out  on  the  roof;  but 
nothing  as  yet  had  rewarded  their  indefatigable 
exertions.  When,  on  descending,  the  stranger 
paused  and  undesignedly  struck  his  walking-stick 
smartly  on  the  stair  as  he  turned  to  speak  to 
the  inspector,  Bagshawe's  limbs  for  a  moment 
refused  their. office,  as  the  dull  sound,  so  eloquent 
to  him  of  the  contents  beneath,  smote  upon  his 
ear.  But  the  officer  heeded  it  not,  and  moved  on. 
On  arriving  at  the  show-room,  which  they  had 
passed  on  going  up,  in  deference  to  a  bevy  of 
lady  customers  upon  whom  Betsy  was  in  atten- 
dance, she  received  them  with  a  courteous  but 
somewhat  supercilious  air,  and  motioned  them  in. 
The  officers  stalked  through  the  splendid  apart- 
ment, gorgeous  on  every  side  with  the  identical 
objects  of  which  they  had  come  in  search,  and 
the  discovery  of  which  would  have  enriched  them 
for  their  lives.  Bagshawe  was  about  to  follow 
them,  but  the  vision  of  all  his  late  magnificent 
and  luxurious  purchase  displayed  ostentatiously 
before  the  very  scoundrels  who  were  come  to 
effect  his  ruin,  literally  took  away  his  breath,  and 
it  was  as  much  as  he  could  do  to  reel  and  stagger 
into  the  next  room,  where  he  sunk  powerless  and 
speechless  upon  the  sofa.  There,  as  he  lay  en- 
daring  worse  tortures  than  purgatory  can  boast, 
with  excited  nerve  and  brain,  he  was  cognizant 
of  the  slightest  motion,  the  smallest  word,  the 
very  l]|;reathing,  of  the  party  in  the  next  room ;  as 
Betsy,  producing  her  keys,  unlocked  sideboard, 
cabinet,  or  cheffioneer,  at  the  request,  now  inti- 
mated in  tones  and  phrases  perfecUy  polite,  of  the 
London  agent.  At  length  he  heard  the  stranger 
commence  a  bland  apology  to  his  wife  for  ^e 
trouble  which  the'  performance  of  his  duty,  he 
feared,  had  occasioned  her — a  duty,  he  fdrther 
added,  which  had  been  imposed  upon  him,  he  had 
no  doubt,  by  the  senseless  machinations  of  some 
scoundrel  from  a  malicious  motive. 

Bagshawe  began  to  breathe  freely. 

"But,  madam,''  said  the  stranger,  *'  as  a  loyal 
subject  you  will,  I  am  sure,  pardon  this  unwel- 
come visit.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  revenue  Is 
defrauded  to  a  large  extent  by  the  sale  of  contra- 
band French  silks ;  and  the  bor^rd  are  determined  to 
make  an  exan^ple  of  thr  first  offc^hder  they  convi't," 


"I  cannot  blame  them,"  said  Betsy,  "lam 
sure.  I  hope,  when  the  illegal  trade  is  stopped, 
we  shall  have  a  better  sale  for  our  own  excellent 
English  goods." 

"  You  may  well  say  that,  madam.  I  assure 
you  upon  my  honour  that  the  silks  before  me  are 
as  good  as  any  Prench  silks  I  ever  saw  in  my 
Hfe — this,  for  instance  (and  the  man  smoothed  a 
piece  of  Lyons  silk  upon  his  palm)  is  equal  to  the 
best  Lyons  manufacture." 

"I  shall  think  you  fl.atter  me,"  said  Betsy, 
"  unless  you  let  me  sell  you  a  dress  of  it  for  your 
good  lady." 

*'  Well,  the  fact  is,  she  will  be  expecting  some- 
thing on  my  return — and,  come,  for  once  I  don't 
care  if  I  do." 

Betsy  seized  a  yard  measure,  whipped  out  her 
scissors,  and  in  a  twinkling  cut  off  the  dress,  and 
commenced  making  it  up  into  a  neat  parcel.  "Do 
me  the  favour,"  she  said,  "  to  step  into  the  next 
room  and  take  a  glass  of  wine — is  there  anything 
else  I  can  show  you?  We  have  some  elegant 
shawls." 

"ITo thing,  I  thank  you.  I  shall  have  the 
pleasure  of  drinking  your  health,  and  making  my 
apology  to  Mr.  Bagshawe." 

The  officers,  having  dismissed  their  men,  stepped 
into  the  sitting-room,  and  Bagshawe,  accepting 
their  apology  with  his  best  grace,  helped  them  to 
wine,  and  drank  to  their  better  acquaintance. 
Betsy  soon  returned  with  the  stranger's  parcel, 
for  which  he  paid  her  five  guineas,  and  shortly 
after  took  his  leave,  having  to  return  to  London 
that  night. 

When  the  house  was  clear  of  them,  Bagshawe 
was  for  the  first  time  made  aware  of  the  bold 
stratagem  by  which  their  designs  had  been  de- 
feated. The  London  agent,  like  many  men  who 
are  over  cunning,  had  ruined  his  expedition  by 
his  superfluous  sagacity.  If,  instead  of  fastening 
the  postern  by  gimlets,  he  had  left  it  open  and 
stationed  a  watch  there,  he  would  infallibly  have 
captured  the  contraband  goods  and  made  lawful 
prize  of  them.  Betsy  ha^  ostentatiously  dis- 
played because  she  could  not  by  any  possibility 
conceal  them — and  because  they  were  displayed 
and  not  concealed,  the  officer  had  overlooked 
them — as  men  often  overlook  what  is  directly  in 
their  path  while  engrossed  with  what  lies  out 
of  it. 

"Be  the  saints,"  cried  O'Swell,  "its  the  finest 
delusion  ever  achieved  by  the  fair  sex,  and  that's 
saying  a  good  deal." 

"  But,  my  God  1"  cried  Bagshawe,  "  when  he 
gets  home  with  that  dress,  and  gives  it  to  his 
wife,  we  shall  be  blown  as  sure  as  a  gun.  Zounds, 
Betsy,  how  could  you  be  such  a  fool  ?" 

"  Beally,  my  dear  B ,  you  make  me  ashamed 

of  you.  Do  you  think  I  am  deprived  of  my 
senses  ?  When  he  does  get  home,  and  gives  his 
wife  that  dress,  she'll  find  it  a  genuine  piece  of 
Spitalfields,  take  my  word  for  it— and  if  he  tells 
her  what  he  paid  for  it,  she'll  have  a  bexcellent 
iiotion  of  our  profits,  ray  dear.  Howasever,  Spital- 
fields silk  is  quite  good  enough  fpr  her,  I  shouW 

think."   '       • 
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"  Ha,  ha !  a  case  of  substitution — ^upon  my 
soul,  Betsy,  you  are  the  cleverest  woman — *' 

**  There  !  hold  your  tongue — T  know  all  about 
that — pour  me  out  a  glass  of  wine — I  am  really 
tired  to  death  with  the  morning's  work." 


If  Bagshawe  and  his  wife  exulted  in  the  success 
of  the  extraordinary  measure  which  had  relieved 
them  from  the  presence,  and  they  hoped  the  sus- 
picion, of  the  officers  of  the  revenue,  they  found 
no  cause  for  exultation  in  the  knowledge,  now 
certainly  brought  home  to  them,  that  they  har- 
boured a  dissembling  traitor  in  their  own  house- 
hold. The  success  of  Betsy's  bold  stratagem  did 
not  compensate  either  of  them  for  the  pain  of  this 
reflection.  They  felt  their  very  business  existence 
compromised  by  the  presence  of  an  unknown 
individual  among  them,  at  whose  instigation  they 
might  at  any  moment  be  plunged  into  an  abyss 
of  ruin;  and  they  held  long  and  frequent  councils 
on  the  subject,  with  the  hope  of  eliciting  some 
clew  to  the  detection  of  the  guilty  person.  They 
knew  not,  however,  on  whom  to  fix  as  the  traitor. 
Bagshawe  suspected  every  one  by  turns,  but  could 
adduce  no  reason  for  criminating  one  more  than 
another.  In  his  perplexity  he  resolved  a  thousand 
times  to  throw  up  the  contraband  trade — ^but  then 
came  the  conviction  that  his  current  expenses, 
which  had  gone  on  increasing  year  by  year,  could 
never  be  met  by  the  profits  of  his  legitimate 
business ;  and  neither  he  nor  his  wife  had  courage 
to  contemplate,  much  less  to  caiTy  out,  so  sum- 
mary a  scheme  of  retrenchment  as  would  be 
necessary  to  bring  them  within  such  limits. 

Betsy  had  now  another  cause  of  uneasiness. 
Marie,  who  had  submitted  to  her  maternal  lectures 
with  the  utmost  gentleness  and  humility,  had 
repudiated  the  proposition  of  the  martial  Au- 
gustus, when  her  mamma,  taking  advantage  of  a 
private  Ute-d-tSfe,  had  cautiously  insinuated  its 
purport,  with  unmistakeable  demonstrations  of 
aversion,  almost  amounting  to  abhorrence.  Under 
the  plea  of  indisposition,  she  refused  to  join  the 
family  at  table ;  and  it  might  be  from  the  same 
cause,  or  more  probably  from  the  operation  of  the 
maternal  interdict,  that  Ilted  met  her  no  more  at 
the  villa.  He  was  not  long  of  observing  that  the 
earnest  and  very  natural  inquiries  that  he  made 
concerning  her,  and  the  sympathy  which  he  could 
not  help  expressing  on  her  behalf,  were  offensive 
to  Betsy,  who  received  them  with  a  countenance 
unusually  stolid,  and  replied  in  phrases  so  curt 
and  ambiguous,  as  to  discourage  their  repetition. 
These  significant  manifestations  were  accompanied 
by  others,  in  her  conduct  towards  him,  which 
taught  him  ere  long  that  he  had  sunk  considerably 
in  her  estimation ;  and  he  noticed,  too,  that  just 
in  proportion  as  Betsy,  by  her  distant  and  haughty 
demeanour  seemed  bent  on  impressing  him  with 
a  sense  of  his  inferiority,  Bagshawe,  by  the  free- 
dom of  his  conversation  and  the  bestowal  of  such 
marks  of  consideration  as  he  knew  how  to  testify, 
strove  to  compensate  the  coldness  of  his  wife  and 
to  set  him  at  his  ease.  These  friendly  endeavours 
were  all  the  more  creditable  to  the  good  man, 
that  he  was  but  ill  at  ease  himself;  the  late  bhotk 


which  his  ganglionic  system  had  sustained  had 
superinduced,  as  he  said,  such  a  preponderance  of 
the  humours  as  no  electric  battery  could  disperse, 
without  knocking  the  life  out  of  him ;  and  he  had, 
therefore,  been  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  the 
long  desiderated  remedy,  the  seton  in  his  neck. 
And  since,  with  liis  characteristic  restlessness,  he 
could  never  let  it  alone  for  many  minutes  together, 
he  might  be  seen  twenty  times  a  day,  as  he  wan- 
dered about  the  house,  with  his  hands  behind  his 
head,  pulling  the  string  of  it — screwing  his  broad 
face  to  the  courageous  endurance  of  the  torture, 
and  emitting  at  every  pull  a  sonorous  "  whew !" 
that  pi^claimed  his  whereabouts  to  every  member 
of  the  establishment,  especially  when  it  was  re- 
echoed, as  it  sometimes  was,  by  a  sympathising 
howl  from  Tiger,  who  generally  dogged  him  in 
his  perambulations. 

One  evening,  when  he  was  enjoying  his  pipe, 
as  well  as  he  could  under  circumstances  which 
would  have  made  Mark  Tapley  exceedingly  jolly, 
and  sat  alone  with  Betsy  over  the  first  fire  of  the 
season — for  though  the  com  was  yet  standing,  cold 
shivering  winds  had  suddenly  banished  the  sum- 
mer— she  put  a  letter  into  his  hands  and  bade  him 
read  it.  It  was  an  anonymous  epistle  sent  by  the 
twopenny-post,  and  signed  "  A  Friend.**  It  was 
addiessed  to  Mrs.  Bagshawe,  and  considerately  ad- 
vised that  lady,  if  she  valued  her  peace  of  mind 
and  the  welfare  of  her  family,  to  intrust  no  more 
of  her  concerns  than  she  wished  to  be  made  gene- 
rally public  to  the  knowledge  of  a  gentleman  (?) 
of  her  establishment,  who  was  known  by  his  par- 
tiality for  water-cresses.  Bagshawe,  the  moment 
he  had  read  it,  flew  into  a  furious  passion,  and 
exhaled  a  volley  of  oaths,  which,  if  charged  at 
legal  price,  would  have  been  worth  at  least  ten 
guineas,  against  the  head,  heart,  and  viscera  of 
the  dastardly  scoundrel  who  had  chosen  such  a 
mode  of  venting  his  gratuitous  spite  upon  the  in- 
nocent object  of  his  malice. 

Betsy,  who  was  too  wise  to  interfere  during  the 
explosion  of  such  ebullitions,  allowed  them  full 
vent ;  but  when  his  wrath  had  spent  itself  upon 
the  unknown  writer,  and  be  appealed  to  her  lor 
her  concurrence  in  his  just  resentment,  she  was 
extremely  slow  to  award  it — assumed  a  look  of 
deep  significance — shook  her  head,  sighed,  and 
hoped  that  he  might  be  mistaken.  She  had  not 
really  the  remotest  faith  in  the  villanoiis  insinua- 
tion of  the  anonymous  assassin — we  may  do  her 
that  justice,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  without  a  com- 
pliment— ^but  she  had  reasons  of  her  own,  not  very 
difficult  to  guess,  for  desiring  the  removal  of  Bted 
from  the  establishment;  and  she  had  already 
formed  a  plan  for  superseding  him  in  his  func- 
tions by  the  hopeful  and  deferential  Augustus. 

"  Why,  my  God,  Betsj'-,  my  love,  you  oertainlv 
don't  believe  a  syllable  of  this  d — d  slander,"  cried 
Bagshawe,  half  bewildered  at  her  looks,  and 
crumpling  the  document  in  his  clenched  fist. 

"  Of  course,  my  dear,  I  don't  believe  it — I  can't 
believe  in  such  hingratitudo ;  but  really  one  docs 
not  know  what  to  believe  and  what  to  think. 
Perhaps,  haftcr  hall,  the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to 
pari  with  the  young  man.'* 
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"Part  with  him,  good  Lord!  what  are  you 
dreaming  of  ?  Then  you  do  believe  there  is  truth 
in  this  infernal  scribble !" 

'*I  don't  know,  my  dear.  I  believe  nothing 
heither  way ;  but  I  reflect  and  put  things  together. 
You  are  so  violent,  Bagshawe,  or  I  would  say  it 
would  be  as  well  for  you  to  do  the  same.  It  is 
possible  we  may  have  been  wrong  all  along  in 
placing  confidence  in  this  youth.  *  What  is  bred 
in  the  bone,'  you  know;  and  there  is  no  denying 
that  you  picked  him  up  in  a  ditch." 

Bagshawe  was  going  to  reply  to  this  coarse 
reminder  in  a  tone  and  spirit  which  would  have 
infallibly  led  to  a  matrimonial  outbreak,  when 
John  Brunt  was  announced,  and  immediately  after 
entered  the  room.  John  observed  the  flushed 
faces  of  the  excited  couple,  but  seated  himself 
without  remark,  and  began  a  conversation  on  the 
topics  of  the  day.  Betsy  would  have  dropped  the 
subject  in  hand  with  the  utmost  ease,  but  Bag- 
shawe, boiling  with  indignation,  broached  it  at 
once  to  the  new-comer,  and  smoothing  out  the 
crusked  document,  bade  him  read  it  and  give  them 
the  benefit  of  his  opinion  and  advice. 

Having  complied,  and  listened  to  ihe  comments 
of  B£Lgshawe  and  the  counter-comments  of  Betsy, 
John,  who  had  a  summary  way  of  settling  most 
things,  made  very  short  work  of  the  business. 
"  I  consider  myself,"  he  said,  "  as  much  concerned 
in  this  affair,  which  need  not  be  made  unneces- 
sarily unpleasant,  as  either  of  you.  I  was  the 
chief  cause,  I  think,  of  your  taking  this  young 
fellow  into  your  house — and  now  I  will,  with 
your  permission,  be  the  cause  of  his  leaving  you. 
With  regard  to  your  suspicions,  my  dear  madam, 
I  say  nothing — it  is  enough  for  me  that  you 
entertain  them,  as  I  see  you  do ;  and  for  that 
reason  I  will  not  have  the  subject  of  them  remain 
to  annoy  you,  or  suflTer  the  irksomeness  of  a  posi- 
tion which  must  have  its  daily  and  hourly 
grievances,  whether  they  be  deserved  or  not.  It 
happen  i  fortunately  that  I  am  enabled  at  this 
moment  to  place  him  advantageously  with  a  friend 
of  mine  in  London,  where  he  will  have  the 
benefit  of  a  new  kind  of  experience  in  the  same 
business,  and  where  I  •  have  no  doubt  he  will 
make  his  way.  I  shall  break  the  matter  to 
him  to-night,  and  you  must,  if  you  please,  for 
my  sake,  countenance  my  doing  so  without  a 
reference  to  any  suspicions  on  your  part  as  to  his 
fidelity  to  you,  since  even  to  name  them  would 
be  to  inflict  a  punishment  which  he  may  not 
deserve.  He  is  at  present  at  the  villa :  he  will 
not  leave  until  I  return." 

Betsy,  secretly  overjoyed  at  this  opportune 
arrangement,  cordially  agreed  to  John's  proposi- 
tion— and  Bagshawe,  seeing  that  it  was  of  no  use 
to  oppose  it,  and,  perhaps,  such  was  his  varying 
disposition,  beginning  to  entertain  an  idea  that 
her  pretended  suspicions  might  be  just,  also 
accepted  it.  When  llted  came  home,  however, 
two  hours  after,  he  would  not  be  prevented  from 
showing  him  unusual  kindness.  He  congratulated 
him  on  his  improved  prospects — ordered  Mr. 
Scudd  to  mix  a  bowl  of  punch  after  the  Swigton 
Toney  recipe,  and  insisted  that  all  should  drink, 


upstanding,  a  bumper  to  Ilted's  prosperity  in 
London.  After  that  he  got  him  to  himself  at  a 
game  of  cribbage,  and  kept  him  up  half  the  night 
over  the  cards,  interlarding  the  deals  with  queer 
stories  of  London  life  and  fatherly  admonitions  to 
a  young  man  entering  alone  upon  a  career  in  the 
metropolis  of  the  world. 

To  llted  himself  the  coming  change  in  his 
condition  was  anything  but  disagreeable.  The 
annoyances  he  had  lately  undergone  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  daily  function  had  taught  him  to  look 
upon  his  leaving  the  post  he  filled  as  an  event 
not  undesirable  or  improbable.  He  had,  there- 
fore, willingly  and  gratefully  closed  with  the 
proposition  of  his  early  friend  and  patron.  There 
were  many  regrets  attending  his  leaving  Bath, 
where  he  had  risen  from  the  abject  condition  to 
which  fortune  had  so  early  reduced  him  to  one  of 
respectability  and  character — the  greatest  of  these, 
he  felt,  was  the  parting  from  Nancy,  his  earliest 
friend,  fellow-student,  and  sister :  perhaps  he  felt 
this  parting  even  more  on  her  account  than  his 
own — since  his  mother,  who  would  not  hear  of 
any  lengthened  separation,  had  resolved  to  follow 
him  to  London,  and  she  would  thus  be  abandoned 
at  once  by  both  the  friends  of  her  childhood. 
They  would  correspond,  however — ^to  this  Nancy 
agreed,  so  that  monthly  letters  would  be  ex- 
changed, and  nothing  like  alienation  or  forgetful- 
ness  could  ever  come  between  them.  The  day 
following  the  receipt  by  Betsy  of  the  anonymous 
epistle,  llted  resigned  his  duties  into  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Scudd,  and  removed  to  the  villa,  where  he 
spent  one  happy  week  as  the  guest  of  his  mother 
— and  whence,  on  its  expiration,  he  started  one 
fine  morning,  on  the  top  of  the  "Regulator" 
coach  for  London. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

A  JOUBmsT  to  London  in  those  days  was  a  very 
diiferent  thing  to  a  dweller  in  Bath  from  the  same 
journey  at  the  present  moment — and  it  might  be 
looked  upon  as  much  less  or  much  more  agreeable 
according  to  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
was  performed — the  outside  of  a  coach  during  a 
transit  of  more  than  a  hundred  miles  being  a 
paradise  or  a  purgatory,  or  anything  between, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  the 
season  of  the  year.  Fortunately  for  llted,  the 
morning  was  clear  and  cloudless,  and  the  wind 
blowing  once  more  from  the  warm  south  was 
redolent  of  fcalm  and  fragrance.  He  seated  him- 
self beside  a  young  mother  with  an  infant  in  her 
arms,  and  a  two  years*  cherub  with  laughing 
eyes  at  her  side,  and  had  taken  the  latter  on  his 
knee  as  the  coach  was  rattling  along  the  Walcot 
road,  before  he  discovered  that  the  mother  of  the 
children  was  the  "wife  of  nis  friend  Lawson.  The 
recognition  was  mutually  gratifying,  and  as  they 
journeyed  on  llted  learnt  that  Lawson,  weary  of 
his  loneliness  in  the  capital,  and  hopeful  that  by 
industry  and  economy  he  should  be  able  to  pro- 
vide for  the  wants  of  his  family,  had  taken  a 
little  cottage  in  the  Camden  Road — the  expense  of 
which  being  shared  by  a  brother  artist  who  would 
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reside  with  them,  thoy  hoped  to  be  able  to  defray. 
Ilted  won  the  heart  of  the  young  wife  by  his 
praise  of  her  husband's  genius  and  the  exhibition 
of  his  unfeigned  fondness  for  the  children.  Over 
hill  and  valley  the  coach  rolled  on,  between  corn- 
fields where  the  reapers  bent  to  the  sickle  and  the 
golden  sheaves  nodded  to  the  breeze— over  the 
broad  open  downs  where  the  song  of  the  lark  and 
the  tinkling  sounds  of  the  sheep-bell  alone  filled 
the  silent  air — ^up  the  long  ascent  into  Marlborough 
Forest,  where  tribes  of  gipsy  children,  with 
blackberries,  dew-berries,  and  ilnripe  nuts  to  sell, 
hung  upon  the  rear  of  the  toiling  machine,  and 
thrusting  their  wares  into  the  coach- windows,  or 
bartering  them  with  the  dismounted  outsiders, 
managed  to  extract  a  few  daily  coppers  for  the 
wants  of  their  vagabond  life — on  to  the  wayside 
inn,  where  the  best  glass  of  Burton  ale  that  was 
ever  brewed  is  to  be  had  for  twopence,  and  where 
the  coachman  considerately  pulls  up  that  all  who 
are  thirsty  may  drink,  while  the  box  passenger 
treats  him  to  a  glass.  On  again,  only  stopping 
now  and  then  for  a  change  of  horses,  playful 
**  tits  "  they  arc  all  of  them,  except  that  "  near 
wheeler,  sir,"  who  is  a  little  given  to  kicking, 
and  that  "off  leader,  sir,"  who  shies  at  every- 
thing he  meets.  On  through  the  long  villages, 
putting  to  hideous  rout  whole  regiments  of  ducks 
and  geese,  or  halting  patiently  while  flocks  of 
sheep  filling  the  road,  are  ba-a-ing  and  bleating 
beneath  the  wheels  or  among  the  horses*  feet — 
then  on  again,  with  a  cut  from  the  long  lash  at  a 
la^ard  mutton,  and  a  lively  **  tantivy "  from 
the  guard  on  that  now  deceased  instrument,  the 
keyed-bugle.  And  so  by  two  o'clock,  or  there- 
abouts, they  get  to  Newbury,  where  a  capital 
dinner  fe  awaiting  them,  if  there  where  but  time 
to  eat  it — ^but  there  is  not,  for  no  sooner  has  Ilted 
helped  Mrs.  Lawson  to  a  piece  of  the  breast  and 
cut  off  the  wing  for  himself,  than  the  guard  pokes 
his  rough  hbad  into  the  room  and  bawls  out  that 
time  is  up.  Seeing  that  the  repast  must  be  paid 
for,  whether  eaten  or  no,  Ilted  wraps  a  capon  and 
a  loaf  in  a  copy  of  the  Bath  Chronicle^  and  mount- 
ing to  the  roof  with  it,  dines  al  freBco  with  the 
Lawson  family  as  they  roll  along.  And  now  the 
hills  and  the  valleys  and  the  picturesque  scenery 
of  the  West  are  left  behind,  and  the  "  Eegulator," 
dashing  at  ten  miles  an  hour  along  a  dead  level 
beneatS  the  hot  afternoon  sun,  carries  a  sleepy 
atmosphere  with  it — conversation  fiags,  the  chil- 
dren sink  to  slumber,  the  mother  nods  and  forgets 
herself,  and  Uted,  determined  to  teep  awake, 
looks  abroad  upon  the  dull  landscape,  which 
gradually  changes  in  spite  of  his  resolution,  now 
to  the  view  from  the  summit  of  Beacon  Hill — now 
to  that  from  his  mother's  cottage  on  the  cliff-side 
— ^now  to  the  sunset  level  of  Claverton  Down, 
where  the  little  barber  is  advancing  in  the  dis- 
tance— ^now  to  the  harrowing  spectacle  from  the 
crest  of  Freshwater  Cove,  where,  bleeding  and 
senseless,  lies  the  stiU  form  of  his  mother,  which 
he  cannot  approach  because  held  back  by  an  in- 
visible grasp,  while  the  sea  roars  angrily  in  his 
ears  and  threatens  to  snatch  her  for  ever  from  his 
Bight.    Then  he  starts   convulsively — and   the 


roar  of  the  sea  subsides  into  the  rumble  of  the 
coach  wheels,  and  its  green  billows  into  the  un- 
dulating level  of  Hounslow  Heath — and  he  is 
obliged  to  plead  guilty  to  Mrs.  Lawson's  insinua- 
tion that  he  too  has  forgotten  himself.  And  now 
they  are  on  the  verge  of  the  Babylon  of  brick, 
into  which  they  plunge  and  are  swallowed  up 
like  everything  else  that  approaches  its  insatiable 
vortex.  But  still  a  weary  hour's  jolting  lies  be- 
tween them  and  Piccadilly,  where  at  length  they 
descend  at  Hatchett's,  about  seven  in  the  evening, 
and  transferring  themselves  and  luggage  to  a 
hackney  coach,  drive  off  at  once  to  Lawson's 
cottage. 

And  a  joyful  meeting  it  was.  Lawson,  in  prime 
health  and  high  spirits,  had  been  busy  all  day 
with  his  friend  Bolter,  in  fitting  up  the  little 
tenement  in  the  most  cosy  and  comfortable  way 
imaginable.  There  were  two  excellent  bed- 
rooms, a  capital  kitchen  where  the  sun  streamed 
in  all  the  afternoon  upon  the  plates  and  dishes, 
and  had  twice  put  the  fire  out,  till  Bolter  blocked 
Out  his  rays  with  George  the  Fourth  in  kit-kat, 
who  made  a  famous  blind,  and  so  enabled  them  to 
boil  the  kettle,  which  was  singing  valiantly  on  the 
hob.  The  parlour  had  a  first-rate  north  lights 
and  would  make  a  glorious  painting-room,  when 
Lawson  should  feel  justified  in  giving  up  the 
studio  in  Rathbone-place.  Then  there  was  a 
garden,  seventeen  feet  long  and  almost  asjmuch  in 
width,  for  the  children  to  run  about  in^  and  only 
separated  by  railings  which  they  could  peep 
through,  from  a  ^paddock,  where  there  was  always 
a  donkey  or  two  out  to  grass.  In  short,  nothing 
could  be  more  admirable ;  and  they  had  got  the 
whole  to  themselves  for  thirty  guineas  a-year, 
taxes  paid  by  the  landlord. 

Mrs.  Lawson  having  put  the  children  to  bed, 
made  an  excellent  cup  of  tea,  and  with  it  came 
the  discussion  in  full  of  the  Bath  news,  and  in- 
quiries after  old  friends.  When  they  understood 
that  our  hero  returned  no  more  to  the  old  town, 
they  would  not  hear  o.f  his  putting  up,  as  he  de- 
signed, at  an  inn,  during  the  few  days*  holiday 
which  he  intended  to  allow  himself  before  pre- 
senting his  letter  of  introduction  to  his  new  em- 
ployer. Bolter  would  not  want  his  apartment 
until  next  week,  as  the  term  of  his  city  lodgings 
would  not  expire  till  then,  and  Ilted  must  take 
his  place  during  the  interim.  To  this  he  was 
obliged  to  agree. 

Bolter,  who  was  a  singular  looking  genius,  with 
a  bushy  black  beard,  a  ferocious  moustache,  and 
shining  hair  which  overlapped  his  shoulders,  rose 
after  the  repast,  and  donning  a  basin- shaped  hat 
with  an  immense  brim,  bowed  with  ceremonious 
politeness  to  the  lady  as  ho  bade  them  good  even- 
ing. Ilted,  thinking  he  might  well  be  spared 
^m  a  matrimonial  tSte-d -teie  so  long  deferred, 
insisted  upon  accompanying  him  at  least  a  part  of 
the  way ;  and  the  two  walked  townwards  together. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Ilted,  as  he  took  the  arm  of 
his  companion,  ''you  can  enlighten  me  on  the 
subject  of  art,  or  rather  the  practice  of  art,  in 
London,  as  I  am  a  stranger  here,  and  feel  inte* 
rested  in  the  matter." 
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"By  the  Lord,"  said  Bolter,  "you  couldnH 
have  applied  to  a  better  authority,  though  I  say 
it  myself.  I  know  something  of  the  arts,  at  least 
I  ought  to— and  the  artists  too,  since  my  father 
was  one,  my  mother  another,  and  my  only  bro- 
ther, who  is  making  a  fortune  in  the  picture- 
trade,  was  a  third.  But  how  are  you  interested, 
pray?     Do  you  paint?" 

"No — ^nothing  to  speak  of.     I  am  interested 
on  my  friend's  account,  and  as  a  lover  of  the  art." 
"Ha,  I  wish  there  .were  more  of  your  sort — ' 
lovers  of  the  art  are  what  we  want,  and  if  they 
don't  increase  in  number  before  long,  we  hungry 
painters  shall  have  to  devour  one  another — that's 
a  faot.     Come,  I'll  tell  you  how  the  matter  stands, 
in  a  few  wordis.     "We  are  a  nation  of  shopkeepers, 
and  we  are,  in  the  aggregate,  a  vain  people ;  and 
art  in  London,   and  I  suspect  in  cdl  England, 
stands  upon  the  two  bases  of  L.  s.  d.  and  personal 
vanity.     More  than  half  the  pictures  painted  in 
London  in  a  year  are  portraits,  including  every 
possible  size  and  style ;  and  success  in  this  depart- 
ment is  dependent  upon  the  ability  to  do  two 
things — ^to  colour  agreeably,  and  to  flatter  atro- 
ciously.    Lawrence  is  master  of  both  these  myste- 
ries to  perfection,  and  he,  in  consequence,  is  most 
in  demand.     It  is  my  opinion  that  he  has  ruined 
himself  as  a  painter  by  pandering  to  the  self-love 
of  his  subjects — though  if  I  were  to  profess  that 
opinion,  I  should  only  be  laughed  at.    Next  in 
rank  and  respectability  to  the  portrait-painters  are 
the  dog-painters :  this  is  the  case,  perlhaps,  be- 
cause they  paint  subjects  that  the  public  can  un- 
derstand.    There  is  a  whole  school  of  painters  in 
this  line,  who,  though  few  of  them  exhibit  in 
Somerset  House,  make  an  excellent  income.     If 
a  man  can  paint  a  dog  and  a  dead  rat  in  a  decent 
way,  he  may  live  like  a  lord  and  bring  up  his 
faimly  genteelly,  even  though  he  .cannot,  as  not 
one  in  twenty  of  them  can,  draw  the  human  face 
or  hand,  or  set  a  figure  on  its  feet.     We  have  a 
rising  school  of  landscape-painters,  who  promise 
great  things ;  but  few  of  their  works  sell,  and  of 
those  that  are  sold,  twenty  are  bought  by  the 
dealers  and  speculators  at  a  low  price,  for  one  that 
fetches  its  fair  value  from  the  gentry  who  are 
supposed  to  be  the  patrons  of  oit.    Those  who 
paint  cattle,    with    landscape    backgrounds,  do 
Detter — cows,  calves,  sheep,  and  pigs  are  voted 
eminently  picturesque,  and  have  been  known  to 
fetch  as  high  prices,  iand  higher,  than  the  originals 
would  do,  if  driven  to  market.     Of  domestic  and 
conversation  painters,  like  Wilkie,  we  have  veiy 
few,  and  none  besides  him,  of  any  note — simply 
because  there  is  no  demand  for  them — there  being 
little,  if  any,  true  feeling  for  art  among  that  por- 
tion of  the  public  who  have  the  means  of  encou- 
raging it.     The  condition  of  historical  painters  is 
worst  of  all ;  if  they  live  at  all,  it  is  not  by  their 
art,  but  by  some  other  and  supplementary  means. 
The  most  curious  part  of  the  business  is,  that, 
while  things  are  as  I  have  said,  there  is  a  tremen- 
dous rage,  an  actual  insanity,  for  pictures  by  the 
old  masters.     This  amounts  to  a  real  delirium, 
and  so  great  is  the  demand  occasioned  by  it,  that 
there  are  not  less  than  a  hundred  London  agents 


at  this  moment  on  the  continent,  buying  up  every- 
thing they  can  lay  hands  on ;  and  thousands  of 
pictures  are  imported  monthly  in  all  states  of 
decay  and  ruin,  the  renovation  of  which  keeps  an 
army  of  liners  and  restorers  in  constant  employ. 
Besides  the  importations,  a  prodigious  number  are 
manufactured  at  home :  and  Vandykes,  Rubenses, 
Eaphaels,  Correggios,  and  Titians,  not  a  month  old, 
are  to  be  bought,  and  are  bought,  any  day  you 
choose,  in  the  dusty  purlieus  of  Wardour-street 
and  Soho." 

"If  what  you  say  be  true,"  said  II ted,  "  the 
Academy  can  have  done  but  little  towards  inform- 
ing the  public  taste." 

"The  Academy,  my  good  Sir!  What  the 
devil  could  you  expect  the  Academy  to  do? 
Didn't  I  tell  you  we  are  a  nation  of  shopkeepers  ? 
The  Academy,  just  now,  is  the  biggest  shop  in 
the  nation.  When  you  tliink  of  the  Academy, 
you  must  think  of  a  huge  joint -stock  warehouse, 
or  bazaar,  divided  into  forty  shares ;  the  holders 
of  which  have  been  called  with  more  truth  than 
courtesy  the  '  forty  thieves.'  The  walls  of  the  Aca- 
demy are  their  counters  and  shop-boards,  on  which 
every  one  of  them  takes  devilish  good  care  to  stick 
as  much  rubbish  as  he  can  possibly  perpetrate  in 
the  year.  All  this  muck  sells,  because  blockheads 
think  the  works  of  an  R.A.  must  nccessaiily  be 
the  best.  Thus  the  veiy  means  which  is  supposed 
to  educate  the  public  taste,  most  lamentably 
abuses  the  public  ignorance  and  peq)etuate8  it. 
If  works  of  real  merit — worthy  of  the  name  of  art 
— were  visible  on  the  Academy  walls,  the  rank 
forgeries  that  fill  the  dealers*  shops  would  be  de- 
tected. If  art  should  rise  in  popular  estimation, 
this  evil  will  amend  itself;  but  it  will  never  be 
amended  by  the  Academy,  take  my  word  for  it. 
The  Academy  thinks  of  nothing  but  making  money 
by  means  of  the  shop ;  they  charge  for  admission 
to  see  the  wares  they  sell,  and  pocket  all  the 
money  taken  at  the  doors,  because  nobody  has  a 
right  to  demand  any  account  of  it." 

"  May  I  ask,"  said  Ilted,  "  what  branch  of  the 
arts  you  pursue  yourself  ?" 

"  Gad  !"  said  Bolter,  "  I  pursue  them  all  by 
turns.  I  never  refuse  a  commission,  whatever  it 
is.  I  am  not  a  genius,  like  Mr.  Lawson ;  I  was 
brought  up  to  the  trade,  and  a  trade  I  make  of  it. 
Portraits,  landscapes,  figures,  or  cattle,  maiine- 
pieces  or  interiors^-every- thing  but  the  historical, 
which  wouldn't  pay.  I  work  principally  for  the 
dealers,  and  do  a  deal  in  the  Dutch  school,  and 
sometimes  speculate  a  little  on  my  own  account. 
When  nothing  else  offers,  confound  it !  I  paint 
for  the  Slaughter-house." 

"  The  Slaughter-house !     What  is  that  ?" 

"I  see  you  are  a  stranger.  The  Slaughter- 
house, my  dear  sir,  is  a  real  art  institution,  esta- 
blished not  by  royal  patronage,  but  by  something 
very  like  beggarly  necessity.  Between  you  and 
me,  I  reckon  it  does  more  for  the  education  of  a 
poor  painter  than  ever  the  Academy  will  do— at 
any  rate  it  sells  his  pictures  for  what  they  will 
fetch,  and  opens  its  doors  for  their  impartial  exlii- 
bition.  But,  by  the  Lord,  the  first  time  of  ask- 
ing, as  they  say,  is  an  awful  experinwitum  cruci9  / 
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Talk  of  being  plucked  at  college ;  it  can  be  nothing 
to  being  knocked  down  at  the  Slaughter- house, 
for  a  fellow  that  isn't  used  to  it.  But  you  mast 
see  what  it  is  for  yourself.  Lawson  will  meet  me 
there  to-morrow  night;  we  have  sent  a  whole 
batch  of  pictures  to  raise  the  wind  for  the  house- 
hold furniture,  and  we  must  be  there  to  protect 
thorn,  or  tho  rascals  will  get  'em  for  nothing. 
You  may  as  well  come  with  him/* 

*'  I  certainly  will — you  may  expect  to  see  me. 
For  the  present,  farewell.  If  1  go  with  you 
farther,  I  may  have  some  dilFiculty  in  finding  my 
way  back." 

ilr.  Bolter  bowed  ceremoniously  as  they  shook 
hands,  wished  II  ted  good  night,  and  left  him  to 
pursue  his  woy  back  to  the  cottage. 


CHArTER  XXVIII. 

It  is  reported  of  a  certain  official  of  tho  old 
school,  who  was  elevated  for  his  transcendant 
merits  to  the  dignity  of  **  gold-stick,"  that  such 
was  his  sense  of  the  honour  conferred  upon  him, 
and  of  the  obligation  he  was  under  to  do  honour 
to  it,  by  bearing  it  majestically,  that  he  was 
never  afterwards  seen  to  bend  or  bow,  in  deference 
t6  the  courtesies  of  society,  but  carried  himself  to 
tho  end  of  his  life  as  rigidly  erect  as  though  he 
had  swallowed,  at  one  gulp,  as  a  Neapolitan  does 
a  fathom  or  two  of  maccaroni,  the  glittering  sym- 
bol of  his  office.  Any  one  who  chanced  to  meet 
Mr.  Dednail  after  business  hours,  when  the  shop 
was  off  his  hands,  and  he  had  done  with  the  yard 
measure  for  the  day,  might  have  speculated  as  to 
the  probability  of  his  having  swallowed  that ;  so 
mathematically  connect  was  the  perpendicular  he 
assumed  in  moments  of  leisure,  and  so  obstinately 
was  it  maintained.  It  happened  on  the  evening 
of  the  day  of  Ilted's  departure,  that  Nancy,  wlio 
had  agreed  to  pass  some  hours  with  Martha,  on 
entering  the  lane  which  led  to  the  hill- top,  was 
stai'tled  by  the  sudden  apparition  of  the  foreman 
at  her  side. 

"  Miss  Foster,"  said  he,  as  he  inclined  a  little 
forwards,  like  a  poplar  moved  by  the  wind,  **  I 
have  sought  this  interview,  not  to  renew  a  subject 
which  you  have  forbidden  me  to  speak  of — ^unless 
and  until  the  time  shall  come — and  the  hope  that 
it  will  come  I  cannot  resign — ^when  you  shall  per- 
mit me  to  renew  it ;  but  you  have  this  day  parted 
with  an  old  and  valued  friend.  Let  me  aspire  to 
fill,  in  his  absence,  the  place  of  a  true  Mend  in 
your  esteem." 

Nancy  quickened  her  pace,  and  turning  a  won- 
dering glance  upon  his  cold  passionless  face,  would 
have  passed  without  reply. 

"  You  do  not  answer,"  he  said.  "  Surely,  I 
may  aspire  to  your  friendship  without  offending 
your  pride.  Am  I  so  abject  a  creature  as  to  merit 
your  contempt  ?" 


"  Sir,"  said  Nancy,  "  I  cherish  cont4*mpt  for  no 
one ;  but  between  you  and  me,  as  I  have  already 
told  you,  there  can  exist  no  common^  bond — there 
cannot  be  friendship ;  let  there  not  be  hate.  Our 
ways  lie  for  ever  asunder,  be  assured  of  that.  I 
wish  you  no  harm ;  I  would  do  you  no  harm ; 
I  will  do  you  no  harm,  if — if  I  can  help  it." 

They  were  approaching  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
and  the  villa  was  in  sight. 

Dednail  started,  and,  an  unusual  thing  for  him, 
flushed  a  little  at  this  insinuation. 

*'  What  am  I  to  understand  by  such  language :" 
he  demanded,  in  a  tone  which,  spite  of  himself, 
proclaimed  his  rising  resentment.  '*  What  could 
I  possibly  have  to  fear  from  j^ou  ?" 

Nancy  had  stepped  through  the  gate,  by  which 
but  one  person  could  pass  at  a  time  out  of  the  lane. 
She  drew  a  crumpled  letter  from  her  bosom,  and 
deliberately  exposed  it  to  view.  Ho  blushed 
scai'let,  and  began  to  exclaim  with  vehemenee  that 
ho  was  ignorant  of  any  knowledge  of  it  whatever, 
at  tho  same  time  involuntarily  snatching  at  it  as 
she  withdrew  it  from  his  gaze. 

'*  I  swear  to  God,"  he  cried,  "  that  I  never  saw 
that  letter  before." 

'*  I  will  believe,  since  you  swear,"  said  Nancy, 
"  that  you  speak  the  truth ;  but  the  sight  of  it 
moves  you  strangely.  I  shall  keep  it — (Dednail 
pulled  at  the  gate) — ^beware  what  you  do  !  I  see 
Mr.  Brunt  in  his  garden,  within  the  sound  of  my 
voice.  I  shall  keep  it,  as  a  treaty  of  peace  and 
non-intercourse  between  you  and  me ;  I  will  add, 
if  it  is  any  consolation  to  you,  that  your  agent  has 
not  betrayed  you.  I  know  the  writing,  and  can, 
if  I  choose,  bring  it  home  to  the  writer.  The 
document  came  into  my  hands  by  accident.  It 
may  have  fulfilled  your  design,  but  it  has  not  in- 
jured tho  object  of  your  malice;  and,  for  that 
reason,  I  will  not  punish  its  author,  unless  he 
compels  me  to  do  it.  You  will  do  me  the  favour 
now  to  retire  the  way  you  came ;  and,  henceforth, 
remember,  we  arc  strangers  to  each  other,  meet 
where  we  may  out  of  Mr.  Bagshawe's  house." 

Dednail  bit  his  lips,  and  slunk  away,  moving 
like  a  pawn  pushed  along  the  board  by  some  in- 
visible player;  and  feeling  like  a  player,  who, 
having  been  ridiculously  fooFs-mated,  would 
gladly  be  invisible,  if  he  could. 

The  crumpled  document,  as  the  reader  will  have 
guessed,  was  the  anonymous  letter  which  Nancy 
had  picked  up  the  morning  after  its  delivery, 
while  superintending  the  arrangements  for  break- 
fast. On  comparing  the  hand- writing  with  a  file 
of  tradesmen's  bills,  she  had  recognised  the  pot- 
hooks to  be  those  of  the  grocer's  boy,  who,  being 
a  protege  of  Ded nail's,  had  doubtless  acted  under 
his  direction.  She  said  nothing  either  to  Ilted  or 
his  mother  of  the  discovery,  considering  from  the 
turn  that  aff*airs  had  taken,  that  silence  was  hex 
best  course. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE   ADMINISTRATIOK    OF    THE    OTTOMAN   EMPIRE. 

ClYLL  DIVISIONS— LAWS  AND  RELIGION. 


The  Ottoman  dominions  during  the  reigns  of  the 
first  three  Sultans  were  divided  into  local  govern- 
ments, or  livaSf  in  charge  of  which  were  Chiefs, 
styled  Mir-Livas,  or  Sandjak  Beys  ;  each  of 
whom  received  one  horse's  tail  as  a  badge  of  rank 
and  official  distinction.  The  Sandjak  Beys 
were  under  the  immediate  command  of  two  Go- ' 
vemors  General — one  for  the  Asiatic  dominions, 
and  the  other  for  the  European.  These  powerful 
functionaries  were  styled  Bey-ler-Bey,  and  were 
dignified  with  the  insignia  of  two  or  three  horse 
tails. 

Under  Murad  III.  the  Empire  was  divided  into 
provinces,  or  eyalets,  each  included  several  livas, 
and  the  governors  of  those  provinces  were  named 
Vizirs  or  Pachas,  with  three  horse  tails,  while  the 
lieutenant  governors  were  raised  to  the  rank  of 
Pachas,  with  two  horse  tails.  According  to  the 
authority  of  Ohsson,  a  writer  of  reputed  ability, 
the  whole  Empire  was  then  divided  into  26  eya- 
lets,  embracing  163  livas,  and  the  whole  were 
sub-divided  into  1800  municipalities,  or  kazas, 
in  each  of  which  a  judicial  tribunal  was  held.  A 
new  administrative  sub-division  of  the  Empire 
was  effected  in  1834,  under  the  late  Sultan  Mah- 
moud.  At  the  present  time  the  Turkish  Empire 
includes  36  eyalets,  15  of  which  are  comprehended 
in  European  Turkey,  18  in  Asia,  and  3  in  Africa. 
These  are  divided  into  livas,  kazas,  and  nahiyes 
(villages  and  hamlets). 

Turkey  in  Europe  is  divided  into  15  eyalets, 
•43  livas,  and  376  kazas.     The  first  of  these  eya- 
lets is  the  government  of  Tchirmen,  or  Thrace,  sub- 
divided into  5  livas,  the  principal  of  which  is  Adirne, 
or  Adrianople,  with  a  population  of  110,000,  and 
Gueliboli  or  Gallipoli,  with  a  population  of  1 6,000. 
2.  The  e^alet  of  Silistria  is  divided  into  3  livas, 
the  principal  of  which  is  Yarna,  containing  a  popu- 
lation of  16,000,  and  Kutchuck.     3.  Bogdan  or 
Moldavia.   4.  Idack  or  Wallachia.   But  these  two 
Principalities  can  only  be  considered  as  tributary 
governments.     5.  The  government  of  Widdin  is 
divided  into  two  livas,  of  which  "Widdin,  with 
2P,000  inhabitants,  is  the  capital.     6.  Uskup  is 
divided  into  3  livas.     7.  Servia,  which,  also,  can 
only  be  considered  as  a  tributary  government.     8. 
The  fortress  of  Belgrade  is  itself  an  eyalet,  or  dis- 
tinct government,  divided  into  4  livas.  9.  Bosna, 
or  Bosnia,  is  divided  into  4  livas,  of  which  Bosnia-' 
8erai,  with  65,000  inhabitants,  is  the  capital.   10. 
Boumelia  is  divided  into  5  livas,  of  which  Scutari, 
with  35,000  inhabitants,  is  the  chief  town.    11. 
Yania  or  Janina  is  divided  into  3  livas,  of  which 
Janina,  with  13,000  inhabitants,  is  the  chief  town. 
13.  Selanik  or  Salonica,  contains  4  livas,  the  chief 
town  bears  the  same  name,  and  contains  80,000 
inhabitants.    1 4.  The  next  eyalet  is  Djiziar,  or  the 
islands,  consisting  of  Ehodes,  Tenedos,  Lemnos, 
Mytelene,  Ohio,  Haraos,  Kos  and  Cyprus,  known 


by  the  Turkish  names  of  Rodos,  Bozdja,  Limni, 
Midilli,  Sakyz,  Sisam,  Stankeuri  and  Kybrys. 
Rhodes  contains  38,000  and  Mytelene  80,000  in- 
habitants. 15.  The  island  of  Crete  is  divided  into 
3  livas,  of  which  Hania  or  Kanea  is  the  capital. 
The  total  population  of  the  islands  is  estimated  at 
220,000. 

Tbe  18  eyalets  of  Asia  are  sub-divided  into 
78  Hvas  and  858  kazas.  The  first  of  these  is  Kas- 
temounmi,  sub-divided  into  5  livas.  2.  Khudavend- 
Guiar  or  Brussa  is  divided  into  6  livas,  of  which 
Brussa,  containing  100, 000  inhabitants,  is  the  chief 
town.  3.  Aidin,  or  Smyrna,  consists  of  5  livas;  Iz- 
mir, or  Smyrna,  with  156,000  inhabitants,  being 
the  seat  of  government.  4.  Karamania,  comprising 
6  livas,  of  which  Koniah,  with  33,000  inhabitants, 
is  the  seat  of  government.  5.  Adanah  is  divided 
into  5  livas.  6.  Bozoq  consists  of  4  livas,  of  which 
Angora,  with  35,000  inhabitants,  is  the  most  popu- 
lous town,  the  next  being  Kaizaria  or  Caesaiia  of 
Cappadocia.  7.  Sivas  consists  of  4  livas,  and 
chief  town  of  same  name  contains  a  population  of 
40,000.  8.  Trabezoun,  or  Trebizond,  comprises  6 
livas,  of  which  Trebizond,  with  55,000,  is  the  seat 
of  government.  9.  Erzeroum  is  divided  into  4  livas, 
the  capital  of  the  same  name  containing  100,000 
inhabitants.  10.  Kurdistan  comprises  6  livas,  of 
which  Diarbekir  has  a  population  of  60,000.  1 1 . 
Kharbrout  is  divided  into  4  livas.  12.  Haleb, 
the  chief  city,  Aleppo,  containing  100,000  inha- 
bitants. 13.  Sida  or  Beyrout,  comprises  5  livas, 
of  which  Beyrout  has  a  population  of  30,000. 
14.  Cham,  or  Damascus,  is  a  distinct  government; 
its  capital,  Chamgerif,  or  Damascus,  has  a  popu- 
lation of  150,000.  15.  Mossul  consists  of  one 
liva,  with  a  population  of  65,000.  16.  Bagdad 
has  4  livas,  of  which  Bagdad,  with  150,000,  and 
Bassara,  with  60,000  inhabitants,  are  the  chief 
towns.  17.  Habech  is  divided  into  two  livas, 
one  of  which,  Djidda,  has  18,000  inhabitants. 
18.  The  remaining  Asiatic  eyalet  is  that  of  Har- 
mie-Nebevi,  of  which  Medina,  with  17,000  in- 
habitants, is  the  seat  of  government. 

The  three  eyalets  of  Africa  are  divided  into 
five  livas  and  thirty-three  kazas.  But  of  these 
three  governments,  Tunis  can  only  be  considered 
dependent  upon  the  Porte,  merely  as  a  tributary 
state. 

The  chief  of  each  eyalet  is  the  Governor  Genera 
or  Vali,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  administration. 
He  holds  his  position  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Sultan 
but  his  local  powers  are  nearly  absolute.  The 
Vali,  in  virtue  of  a  firman  of  January,  1853,  is 
empowered  to  suspend  or  remove,  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility, the  governors  of  livas,  the  mudirs 
of  kazas,  the  members  of  the  municipal  councils, 
and  every  civil  functionary  of  his  government. 
He  summonses  the  armed  force,  and,  according  to 
circumstances,  acts  in  concert  with  the  Receiver- 
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General  of  the  revenue,  the  judges,  and  the  col- 
lectors of  the  taxes ;  but  his  decisions  are  liable 
to  review  by  the  Porte.  He  has  his  grand  coun- 
cil, or  Medjlici-kebir,  which  sits  in  permanence 
in  the  chief  town  of  the  eyalet,  and  meets  each 
week  on  fixed  days.  This  council  consists  of  a 
president  and  two  secretaries,  'appointed  by  the 
Porte,  and  generally  sent  from  Constantinople; 
of  the  Receiver-general  of  Finances,  named  the 
Defterdar ;  and  a  metropolitan,  who  may  be  a 
Greek,  or  an  Armenian,  or  even  a  grand  rabbi ; 
and  of  the  JJCodja-JBachis,  or  delegates  from  Turk- 
ish and  Christian  municipalities.  Each  liva  is 
administered  by  a  lieutenant,  or  J^ai-viakam,  who 
is  altogether  under  the  direction  of  the  Governor. 
The  Kai-makam,  assisted  by  the  military  com- 
mandant, manages  the  recruiting  for  the  army ; 
is  president  of  the  Correctional  Tribunal  of  the 
province,  and  decides  on  the  amount  of  taxes 
which  is  levied  by  a  particular  commission,  named 
annually  by  each  municipality.  He  has  directly 
under  his  orders  a  troop  called  Zabtiye,  or  police 
force,  which  is  composed  of  twenty  Kavas,  or 
archers,  twenty  Seymans,  or  foot  soldiers,  and 
twenty  Suvaris,  or  horsemen.  Each  kaza  is 
under  the  government  of  a  Mudir,  assisted  by  a 
Yudjouh,  or  Council,  who  manage  the  administra- 
tive and  financial  affairs  of  their  district.  For- 
merly the  Mudirs  were  directly  appointed  by  the 
Porto ;  but  they  are  now  appointed  by  the  Vali, 
who  is  responsible  for  their  conduct.  The  na- 
hiycs,  or  villages,  are  each  under  a  Mouktar,  or 
Kodjabachi,  elected  by  the  inhabitants,  who  fulfils 
at  the  same  time  the  duties  of  mayor  and  that  of 
collector  of  taxes.  The  Defterdar  fills  the  office  of 
receiver  and  paymaster-general  in  each  eyalet ;  and 
the  Malmudiri  that  of  local  receiver  and  paymaster 
in  each  liva.  The  Governor  of  the  eyalet  examines 
all  accounts  from  the  collectors  of  the  revenue,  and 
forwards  them  to  the  Minister  of  Finance  at 
Constantinople.  But,  notwithstanding  these  re- 
gulations, the  greatest  irregularities  prevail ;  and 
the  Minister  of  Finance,  if  he  receives  the  amount 
agreed  upon  by  the  Pasha,  seldom  inquires  into 
the  equity  or  justice  of  the  mode  in  which  it  may 
have  been  realised. 

TKrBUKAIS  OF  LAW. 

"With  regard  to  the  administration  of  the  law, 
there  is  one  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal,  named  the 
^Vrzodaci — one  chief  division  of  which  is  for 
European  Turkey,  and  the  other  for  Asia  Minor. 
The  President  is  the  Military  Judge,  or  Kaziasker, 
who  is  assisted  by  ten  honorary  judges,  who  by 
rotation  preside  during  the  year.  The  President 
of  the  High  Court  of  Asia  Minor  has  similar 
powers. 

The  other  Chief  Courts  are  the  Mevlcviets,  or 
Courts  of  Appeal,  twenty-four  in  number,  none 
of  which  extend  to  the  tributary  provinces  of 
Europe.  A  Mollah,  or  Cliief  Justice,  presides  at 
the  Mevleviet.  Constantinople  and  its  faubourgs 
have  three  Mevleviets. 

The  Kazas,  or  ordinary  tribunals,  are  126  in 
number.  Each  of  these  consist  of  a  Molla,  or  Eladi, 
of  a  Mufti,  of  an  Ayak-Naib,  or  Supplementary 


Judge,  and  of  a  Civil  officer,  or  Constable.  The 
Kazas  are  Courts  of  first  instance  in  both  civil 
and  correctional  matters.  There  are  also  Courts 
with  one  judge,  similar  to  our  Justice  of  Peace 
Courts. 

The  processes  before  these  Courts  are  extremely 
simple.  A  plaintiff  appears  without  the  assist- 
ance of  an  advocate  or  counsel ;  and  being  em- 
powered by  the  Mufbi  by  a  fetva  to  proceed,  be 
calls  his  witnesses,  and  cites  his  authorities,  when 
the  Ayak-]N'aib  makes  a  brief  resumi  of  the  case, 
and  the  Molla  gives  his  decision  upon  the  back 
of  the  Arazihel,  or  the  request  to  prosecute,  and 
he  legalizes  the  sentence  by  his  signature.  The 
Mollas  and  Kadis,  or  Naibs,  fill  also  the  func- 
tions of  notaries  public,  and  register  and  legalize 
marriage  contract  wills,  and  other  documents. 

In  criminal  cases,  all  processes  or  judgments, 
involving  capital  decisions,  must  be  submitted  to 
the  supreme  council  of  justice  at  Constantinople ; 
and,  legally,  no  sentence  of  death  can  be  carried 
into  execution  without  the  signature  of  the  Sultan. 
But  ordinary  sentences  in  criminal  cases  may  be 
carried  out  without  such  reference. 

The  supreme  council  of  justice  take  cognizance 
of  all  crimes  against  the  State.  The  famous 
Grand  Yizir,  Koshrew  Pacha,  accused  before  this 
Court  in  1841,  was  compelled  to  reimburse  his 
defalcations  and  was  also  banished.  He  would 
have  been  executed  if  his  crimes  had  not  been 
committed  before  the  promulgation  of  the  new 
penal  code.  Hassim  Pacha,  Governor  of  Koniah, 
was  tided  before  the  same  Court,  and  condemned 
to  hard  labour  for  life,  in  the  galleys,  in  the 
same  town  in  which  he  administered  the  govern- 
ment as  Pacha. 

There  are  mixed  tribunals  established  for 
Greeks,  Schismatic  Armenians,  and  United  Arme- 
nians, and  Jews.  These  are  presided  over  by 
Hayahs,  who  are  considered  the  Civil  and  Heli- 
gious  Chiefs  of  their  nations.  Eayalis,  not  subject 
to  the  Porte,  have  mixed  tribunals.  Those  called 
'*  Commercial  Mixed  Tribunals"  take  cognizanoe 
of  civil  and  commercial  matters,  between  foreign 
Bayahs  and  native  Turks,  or  Eayahs.  Those 
called  "Mixed  Councils  of  Correctional  Police" 
take  cognizance  of  offences  and  crimes  committed 
by  foreign  Eayahs  against  natives,  or  by  natives 
against  foreign  Eayahs. 

A  mixed  tribunal  was  founded  first,  at  Con- 
stantinople, in  1847,  by  the  re-organization  of 
the  Tidjaret,  or  Old  Chambers  of  Commerce. 
The  Court  consists  of  ten  persons,  chosen  from 
among  the  principal  merchants,  by  the  foreign 
Eayahs,  and  ten  others,  chosen  by  the  Porte,  from 
among  its  Turkish  subjects.  These  tribuniils  sit 
twice  a  week,  and  their  institution  may  be  justly 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  reforms 
which  has  been  made  in  the  administration  of 
justice  in  Turkey. 

Mixed  Correctional  Tribunals,  in  like  maimer, 
have  been  established  in  Constantinople  and  the 
principal  places  in  the  provinces,  and  at  Alexan- 
dria and  Cairo.  Its  judges  consist  of  an  equal 
number  of  natives  and  of  foreigners,  the  former 
being  permanent;  and  the  latter  selected,  accord* 
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ing  to  the  nation  to  wLich  they  belong,  or  the 
parties  accused.  The  foreign  judges  are  appointed 
by  the  consuls.  This  institution  is  a  great  im- 
provement upon  the  old  Consular  Courts,  although 
it  has  not  removed  aU  grievances,  as  many  evils 
arise  from  the  perplexities  involved  in  various 
treaties  between  the  Porte  and  foreign  countries. 
The  evils  and  injustice,  which  may  be  incident 
to  the  practice  of  the  Turkish  tribunals,  are  far 
more  attributable  to  the  ignorance,  or  cupidity,  of 
the  functionaries  of  those  courts  than  to  their 
constitution  or  formalities.  That  great  reforms 
have  been  made  by  the  Tanzimat  of  1839,  and  the 
organization  based  upon  that  legislation,  are  evi- 
dent facts ;  but  great  imperfections,  incongrui- 
ties, and  absurdities,  must  ever  prevail  in,  the 
practice  and  adjudications  of  the  Turkish  tribu- 
nals, so  long  as  the  Koran  is  the  book  of  the 
Ottoman  law. 

THE   STATE  AJSIT)  THE  MOSaUES. 

All  innovations  in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  are 
considered  impious,  as  being  directed  against  the 
unchangeable  dogmas  of  the  Koran,  which  is  be- 
lieved by  all  true  Mahommedans  as  the  work  of 
the  one  God.  Since  the  first  adoption  of  Islamism 
by  the  Turks,  the  state  and  religion  have  been 
held  as  inseparable,  and  it  has  been  said,  that 
the  Turks  wiU  perish  only  with  the  Koran. 
It  has  lately  been  observed,  by  a  sagacious  writer, 
Ubicini,  in  his  work  on  Turkey  "La  Turquie 
p^rira  par  le  Koran.  EUe  p^rira  commo  toute 
Boci^t^  qui  repose  sur  un  principe  immuable; 
car  rien  no  dure  dans  T  humanity  que  ce  qui  so 
transforme  ;  Tempreinte  de  la  divinity  et  de 
Tetemit^  dont  Tlslamisme  marqua  toutes  ses 
institutions  ^t  precisement  co  qui  devait  en 
hater  la  mine."  That  is  to  say,  "  Turkey  will 
'  perish,  Uke  every  other  society,  which  is  based 
on  an  unchangeable  principle,  since  nothing  in 
human  affairs  can  endure,  but  that  which  trans- 
forms itself  to  the  requirements  of  civilization  and 
the  circumstances  of  the  age."  It  is  here  we 
find  the  difference  between  Islamism  and  Chris- 
tianity, the  former  having  stamped  all  its  institu- 
tions with  the  dogma  of  unchangeableness,  while 
the  latter  has  provided  for  all  the  essential  wants 
which  may  arise  in  the  progress  of  civilization. 
The  former  so  inseparably  identifies  the  Koran 
with  the  government  that  a  sincere  fanatic  would 
sooner  see  the  state  perish  than  that  his  religion 
should  be  altered,  since  ho  believes  the  state  can 
never  survive  the  loss  of  its  religion. 

These  fatal  sentiments  are  insisted  upon  and 
proclaimed  by  the  Muftis  and  Ulemas,  and  naturally 
entertained  by  all  ignorant  Mussulmans ;  and 
these  sentiments  and  principles,  it  is  superfluous 
to  add,  are  utterly  antagonistic  to  all  progress  and 
to  the  preservation  of  any  government  in  the 
present  state  of  the  world. 

But  a  careful  examination  and  comparison 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Koran  will  enable  an 
impartial  statesman  and  sagacious  philosopher  to 
discover  that,  like  the  Christian  Churches,  Islam- 
ism has  greatly  deviated,  the  one  from  the  primi- 
tive simplicity  of  the  gospels,  the  other  from  the 


beautiful  truths  which  are  mingled  with  the 
absurdities  of  the  Koran.  The  Greek  and  Latin 
churches  became  corrupt,  intolerant,  and  tyrannical, 
from  the  ambition  of  the  bishops  and  priests — 
Islamism  has  been  rendered  odious  and  incom- 
patible with  the  stability  of  the  Turkish  power, 
by  the  ambition,  pride,  and  intolerance  of  the 
Muftis  and  Ulemas,  who  usually  acquire  wealth 
and  power,  and  exercise  extraordinary  influence, 
over  the  Mohammedans. 

The  chief  doctrine  of  the  Koran  is  the  unity  of 
God,  and  their  profession  of  faith  that  Mohammed 
is  his  prophet.  The  Old  Testament  and  the 
evangelists  are  acknowledged  by  the  Mussulmen, 
and  Jesus  Christ  is  held  in  such  high  veneration 
that  he  is  styled  Eouh- Allah,  or  the  Spirit  of  God, 
and  the  greatest  of  the  prophets  before  Moham- 
med, whom  they  call  the  Seal  or  Completion  of 
all  the  prophets.  By  taking  up  the  mere  dogmas 
of  Islamism  and  rejecting  the  superstitions  which 
have  been  added  by  the  KaHphs,  Muftis,  and 
Ulemas,  we  find  nothing  inconsistent  with  change 
or  with  the  progress  of  civilization,  while  the 
errors  and  superstitions  which  smother  the  virtues 
of  that  religion  have  evidently  been  engrafted  on 
it  to  enable  those  dignitaries  to  become  powerful, 
rich,  and  dangerous  to  the  state,  while  they 
form  the  obstinate  and  implacable  enemies  to  aU 
improvement  and  civilization. 

The  endotvments  of  the  mosques  by  large  grants 
of  land  by  the  different  Sultans  were  remarkably 
similar  in  their  origin  and  progress  to  the  real 
or  pretended  donations  made  to  the  Oriental  and 
Latin  churches.  The  Ulemas,  or  learned  men, 
were  originally  persons  of  great  simplicity  of 
manners,  and  were,  as  they  now  are,  interpreters 
of  the  Koran  and  of  the  law.  The  Kaliphs  at 
first  performed  the  functions  of  pontiffs  or  chief 
priests,  judges,  and  legislators ;  and  latterly  the 
8heik-ul-Islam  acquired  the  power  of  sanction- 
ing by  his  fetva,  or  of  disallowing  by  refusing 
his  signature  to,  any  act  of  the  supreme  govern- 
ment. 

For  a  long  period  the  corps  of  Ulemas  have 
been  divided  into  two  branches,  the  judicial  and 
the  religious,  the  latter  being  considered  the 
priests  of  Islam  worship.  The  first  were  the 
KadiSf  the  second  the  Imaums.  The  hierarchy 
was,  properly,  only  instituted  during  the  reign  of 
Mohammed  II.,  but  notwithstanding  the  power 
and  privileges  of  the  Ulemas,  they  are  in  all 
cases  amenable  to  the  sovereign  authority,  on 
whom  all  the  Mufti  depend  for  their  offices. 

On  refusing  to  sign  a  fetva  the  Sheik-ul-Islam 
was  lately  dismissed  and  deposed.  The  origin  of 
the  fetva  is  traced  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  the 
first  Kaliphs.  It  was  used  by  them  as  an  instru- 
ment to  enforce  obedience  from  their  subjects, 
much  the  same  as  the  bulls  fulminated  by  the 
popes,  though  never  so  absolutely  tyrannical  as 
those  Papal  thunderbolts.  William  the  Conqueror 
armed  himself  with  a  Eomish  bull  when  he  invaded 
England.  The  Moschs  and  other  religious  insti- 
tutions of  the  Ottomans  constitute  dangerous, 
wealthy,  and  powerful  religious  corporations, 
Oyer  these  rich  territorial  institutions  the  Ulemas 
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liave,  it  may  be  snid,  the  supreme  control  and 
enjoyment,  holding  these  vast  estates  in  perpetual 
mortmain,  and  nearly  aU  the  rest  of  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Sultan  in  poverty  and  uncertainty. 
An  attempt  has  lately  been  made  to  confiscate 
them  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  state.  They 
are  even  far  more  extensive  than  the  monkish  and 
church  estates  were  in  England ;  and  assuredly 
the  present  emperor  has  neither  the  energy  nor 


!  power  of  our  eighth  Henry.  Yet  ^withont  th** 
!  confiscation  to  the  state  and  people  generally  of 
j  the  estates  of  tlie  Moschs  and  religious  foundationjs 
of  Turkev,  which  include  more  than  half  the 
empire,  no  progress,  no  reform,  no  amelioration  can 
be  made  or  maintained  eirtier  in  ci^'ilization  or  in 
the  Government. 

J.  M.  O. 
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PiERBE  CoioNARD  was  the  son  of  a  vine-dresser  of 
Langeais,  in  the  department  of  the  Indre-et- 
Loire,  and  served  as  a  grenadier  under  the  Con- 
vention. Though  a  brave  soldier,  he  was  an  au- 
dacious thief,  and  was  at  length  apprehended, 
tried,  and  condemned  to  fourteen  years  of  the 
galleys.  But  he  did  not  like  tlie  seclusion  of  the 
bagne ;  and,  chained  as  he  was  like  a  wild  beast, 
he  contrived,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  imprison- 
ment, to  make  his  escape.  His  success,  however, 
was  attended  by  a  circumstance  which  he  had 
afterwards  occasion  to  refer  to  as  one  of  the  great 
landmarks  of  his  history.  His  comrade  in  the 
adventure  had  been  likewise  condemned,  on  the 
same  day  with  himself,  to  fourteen  years'  fetters ; 
cgid  the  two  desperadoes  were  drawn  together,  not 
only  by  this  coincidence  in  their  fortunes,  but  by 
a  dissimilarity  in  character  and  acquirements 
which  seemed  to  point  them  out  as  fit  associates 
in  crime.  What  the  one  wanted,  the  other  pos- 
sessed. Coignard  was  tolerably  well  educated; 
the  other  had  known  no  other  school  than  that  of 
the  world.  Coignard  was  an  easy,  pliant  man  of 
society ;  the  other  a  character  of  iron,  molten  by 
nature  in  a  mould  which  might  be  broken,  but 
never  bent.  Coignard,  in  fine,  obtained  his  ends 
by  address,  fortified  by  resolution ;  and  the  other 
by  an  implacable  stubbornness  of  purpose,  which 
was  dead  to  all  considerations  but  the  one  idea 
before  it,  which  it  grappled  and  clung  to  for  life 
or  death.  The  union  of  two  such  men  would 
have  enriched  the  annals  of  guilt ;  but  it  was  not 
to  take  place.  They  were  detected  in  the  act  of 
attempting  to  escape,  aud  only  one  could  fly. 
Had  that  one  been  the  comrade,  he  would  at  once 
have  rejected  the  temptation.  And  why  ?  Be- 
cause the  object  of  their  plan  had  failed,  which 
was  the  flight  of  loth.  But  Coignard,  who  never 
grew  sulky  with  fate,  so  far  from  abandoning  his 
enterprise,  made  use  of  his  unlucky  jfriend  as  a 
stepping-stone  in  his  escape ;  and,  putting  his  foot 
upon  his  shoulder,  spurned  him  away  as  he  caught 
at  the  wall  above,  behind  which  he  speedily  dis- 
appeared, with  the  vengeful  yell  of  his  associate 
ringing  in  his  ears.  He  changed  his  name  from 
Coignard  to  Pontis,  fled  into  Spain,  joined  anew 
the  Erench  army,  became  a  sergeant  under  the 
regime  of  Marshal  Soult,  and  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  bravery  and  good  conduct. 


At  Saragossa,  in  the  year  1813,  Pontis  mado 
the  acquaintance  of  a  Spanish  girl  called  Rosa 
Marcen,  whom  he  afterwards  married;   and  the 
two  congenial  spirits  set  themselves  to  work  to 
discover  a  way  to  fortune  less  tedious  and  doubt- 
ful than  the  ranks.     An  extraordinary  coincidence 
in  names  gave  them  the  first  hint ;  and  indeed  so 
strange  an  influence  do  seeming  trifles  exerci.% 
over  the  destinies  of  men,  that  it  was  perhaps  to 
this  coincidence  was  owing  the  intimacy  of  two 
beings  so  well  calculated  to  play  into  each  other's 
hands  in  the  game  of  life.     Why  Pierre  Coignard, 
among  all  the  names  in  the  world,  should  have 
chosen  the  name  of  Pontis,  is  not  known  ;  but  it 
so  happened  that  it  was  even  as  a  household  word 
in  the  ears  of  Eosa  Marcen,  she  having  served  in 
some  capacity  or  other  in  an  emigrant  family 
bearing  that  patronymic.     Whether  her  service 
was  that  of  a  governess  or  a  waiting- woman,  and 
whether  she  retired  or  was  driven  from  it,  are 
matters  beyond  the  ken  of  biography ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  she  beheld  with  great  interest  an  in- 
dividual bearing  a  name  so  intimately  associated 
with  the  events  of  her  own  history.     And  this 
interest  was  not  lessened  by  the  fact  that  Pontis 
was  a  young  and  handsome  soldier,  at  once  polite 
and  daring,  and  endowed  with  that  cool  and  gentle 
self-possession,  before  which  all  weaker  spirits 
quail  like  lunatics  beneath  the  voiceless  eye  of 
their  keeper. 

But  "Pontis?'*  that  was  the  name  of  a  titlc-d 
family.  Was  this  young  grenadier  a  cadet  of  the 
noble  house  whose  representatives  had  fled  before 
the  horrors  of  the  Eevolution  ?  He  might  be  so 
by  his  person  and  bearing ;  and  the  idea 'retained 
hold  of  the  imagination  of  Rosa,  even  after  she 
learned  that  he  had  as  little  to  do  with  the  nobilitv 
either  of  mind  or  birth  as  herself.  An  epoch  by- 
and-by  came  when  such  an  idea  was  likely  to 
present  itself  in  a  more  enticing  form  than  now, 
when  counts  were  at  a  discount.  The  French 
were  compelled  to  evacuate  the  Peninsula.  Louis 
le  Desii'^  returned  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors ; 
and  our  Pontis  and  his  wife  found  themselves  once 
more  in  a  country  where  the  husband  had  worked 
in  chains  as  a  for9at. 

They  proceeded  to  Soissons,  to  look  after  the 
wrecks  which  the  Revolution  might  have  spared  of 
their  ancestral  fortune.     They  found  themselves 
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alone  in  the  field.  No  other  Pontis  appeared  upon 
the  scene  :  all  had  perished  in  exile  ;  and  owing 
to  the  regist€rs  of  the  town  having  hecn  burned 
in  the  confusion  of  the  Eevolution,  the  heir  of  the 
illustrious  house  was  unable  even  to  prove  his 
birth !  Thus  unluckily  situated,  Pontis  called 
upon  an  old  lady  of  his  own  name,  who  was  wait- 
ing in  an  agony  of  impatience  to  see  her  family 
re-established  in  their  ancient  honours  by  the 
blessed  E^storation.  She  recognised  the  handsome 
young  soldier  as  a  Pontis  at  the  first  glance ;  she 
knew  him  'by  the  hereditary  nose ;  she  could  not 
be  mistaken  in  the  calm,  firm,  half- smiling  lip, 
which  gave  the  world  assurance  of  a  Pontis. 
But  who  was  this  young  wife  whom  he  presented 
to  her?  Had  the  unhappy  man  tarnished  his 
blood  with  a  mesalliance  ?  Had  he  brought  some 
obscure  foreigner  to  mock  the  state  of  the  Countess 
de  Sainte-Hel^ne  ?  No.  The  noble  heir  of  the 
Pontis  assured  his'  aged  relation,  that  even  in 
exile  ho  hud  been  too  proud  of  their  common  name 
to  share  it  with  one  meaner  than  himself.  This 
lady,  though  their  marriage  was  unsanctioned  by 
her  family  till  his  claims  should  be  established, 
was  of  the  highest  blood  of  Spain — she  was  a 
daughter  of  the  viceroy  of  Malaga!  This  was 
enough,  almost  too  much.  The  old  lady  wept 
with  pride  and  delight,  and  she  ended  by  making 
the  whole  town  weep  with  her.  An  act  of  noto- 
riety, as  it  is  called  in  French  law,  was  readily 
obtained,  recognising  the  birth  of  the  returned 
emigrant ;  and  this  being  transferred  to  the  exist- 
ing registers  of  Soissons,  Pierre  Coignard,  the 
escaped  felon,  found  himself  transformed,  as  if  by 
magic,  into  Pontis,  Count  de  Sainte-Helene. 

We  have  not  ascertained  that  the  pecuniary 
resources  of  the  adventurer  were  much  improved 
by  this  recognition  of  his  nobility;  indeed  it 
would  seem  from  the  context  that  this  was  not  the 
case.  It  is  far  more  diflScult  to  obtain  an  estate 
than  a  title;  and  perhaps  the  count  may  have 
thought  it  imprudent  to  refer  his  claims  to  the 
searching  arbitrement  of  the  courts  of  law.  But 
his  grateful  prince  would  not  suffer  the  scion  of 
the  noble  house  to  languish  in  poverty  and  ob- 
scurity ;  and  indeed  the  telents  of  the  count  offered 
the  fairest  opportunities  for  his  advancement,  or 
rather  made  his  advancement  a  duty  on  the  part 
of  the  court.  He  received  successively  the 
knightly  decorations  of  the  Legion  of  Honour 
and  Saint  Louis,  became  a  member  of  the  order  of 
Alcantara,  and  rose  to  be  a  lieutenant-colonel  in 
the  legion  of  the  Seine.  On  his  part  ho  repaid 
the  royal  favour  with  unbounded  devotion,  his 
loyalty  was  without  reproach,  and  he  was  esteemed 
one  of  the  most  rising  and  respectable  characters 
in  the  French  court. 

The  expensive  manner  in  which  the  count  lived 
might  have  afforded,  but  for  one  circumstance, 
6ome  suspicion  that  he  enjoyed  still  weightier 
favours  of  government  than  crosses  and  decorations. 
The  pay  of  a  lieutenant-colonel,  with  any  frag- 
xnehts  he  might  have  recovered  of  his  hereditary 
possessions,  was  not  enough  to  account  for  a  libe- 
rality as  unbounded  as  it  was  unostentatious. 
Tlie  inexhaustible  fund  on  which  he  di-ew  was 


neither  squandered  nor  spared ;  he  had  money  for 
all  legitimate  purposes ;  and  when  other  men  had 
recourse,  on  extraordinary  emergencies,  to  loans 
and  mortgages,  the  Count  de  Sainte  H^l^ne  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  write  a  cheque.  His  mar- 
riage accounted  for  this.  His  noble  wife  was  the 
mine,  on  the  produce  of  which  he  lived ;  and  her 
Spanish  gold  was  daily  transmuted  in  any  quan- 
tities into  French  silver. 

It  was  supposed  at  the  time,  however,  that 
other  men  had  recourse  to  more  disreputable  means 
of  supply ;  for  the  wholesale  robberies  that  were 
committed  on  all  hands  had  become  as  alarming 
as  they  were  inexplicable.  No  precautions  were 
sufficient  for  the  safeguard  of  valuable  property. 
In  the  recesses  of  palaces,  thefts  were  as  common 
as  in  the  shops  of  the  citizens ;  and  it  was  obvious 
that  there  had  been  established  a  system  of  bri- 
gandage, whose  organisation  comprehended  a 
much  higher  class  than  usual.  Even  a  nobleman 
was  not  safe  from  suspicion  whose  habits  exhi- 
bited anything  of  the  mysterious;  but  as  for  our 
count  and  countess,  they  lived  so  much  in  public, 
they  belonged  so  completely  to  the  court  and  to 
society,  that  the  suspicion  must  have  been  wild 
indeed  which  could  attach  itself  to  them. 

One  day  the  count  was  at  the  head  of  his  regi- 
ment in  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  assisting  at  a 
splendid  military  parade.  On  one  side  of  the 
square  were  the  garden  and  palace  of  the  Tuileries; 
on  the  opposite  side  the  Avenue  du  Neuilly,  ex- 
tending as  straight  as  an  arrow  along  the  side  of 
the  Champs  Elysees,  to  the  verge  of  the  horizon, 
now  terminated  by  a  triumphal  arch;  on  the 
third,  the  Place  Vendome,  with  its  noble  column  ; 
and  on  the  fourth,  the  Seine  spanned  by  a  bridge 
loaded  with  statues.  This  magnificent  scene  was 
crowded  with  spectators,  even  to  the  trees  of  tho 
Champs  Elysees ;  and  as  the  Count  de  Sainte  He- 
lene  felt  himself  to  be  one  of  the  great  actors  in 
the  pageant,  a  wild  throb  must  have  heaved  the 
chest  of  tho  escaped  jbr^at.  But  the  word  ho 
hardly  now  considered  to  apply  to  him ;  for  his 
fourteen  years'  sentence  was  expired  if  not  ful- 
filled. Some  days  ago  he  had  celebrated  in  his 
own  mind  the  fourteenth  anniversary  of  his  con- 
demnation, and  declared  himself  to  be  a  free  man  ! 
It  is  no  wonder  that  on  this  occasion  he  should 
revert  exultingly  to  his  escape  from  the  bagne,  as 
an  event  which  had  turned  the  current  of  his  life, 
and  given  him  to  his  fortune ;  but  as  his  thoughts 
lost  themselves  in  the  recollection,  he  leaped  sud- 
denly in  the  saddle,  as  if  transfixed  with  a  spear. 

At  first  he  hai'dly  knew  what  it  was  that  had 
affected  him,  or  knowing  it,  he  set  it  down  as  a 
delusion  growing  out  of  his  waking  dream.  An 
eye  had  rested  upon  his  for  a  moment,  as  his  face 
was  turned  towards  the  crowd — a  phantom  eye 
doubtless,  such  as  sometimes  glares  upon  us  from 
the  abysses  of  memory,  for  he  never  could  meet 
with  it  again.  Yet  the  count  could  not  help 
repeating  to  himself,  nor  avoid  a  sensation  of 
sickness  as  he  did  so,  that  the  comrade  he  had 
abandoned  to  his  chains,  spuming  him  with  his 
foot  while  he  did  so,  was  now  a  free  man  like 
himself,  and  by  a  more  legitimate  title !     In  tho 
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case  of  almost  any  other  human  being  in  similar 
circumstances,  this  would  have  been  of  little  con- 
sequence, for  he  was  now  rich  enough  to  buy 
silence  from  hate  itself.  But  Pontis  knew  his 
man. 

That  night  the  portress  of  a  common-looking 
house  in  the  rue  Saint  Maur  was  called  from  her 
repose  by  a  gentle  ring  at  the  bell. 

** "What  is  your  pleasure?"  said  she,  speaking 
through  the  wicket.  "  I  am  alone,  and  although 
very  poor,  do  not  care  to  open  to  strangers.*' 
The  visitor  muttered  a  word  in  reply,  and  the 
door  was  opened  as  instantly  as  its  ponderous 
bolts  permitted.  He  followed  her  through  a 
ruinous  court,  and  signifying  by  a  silent  gesture 
that  he  would  dispense  with  her  further  service, 
he  knocked  at  another  door.  Here  he  was  again 
challenged  ;  but  his  voice  gained  him  admittance 
as  before,  and  presently  he  found  himself  in  a 
room  much  more  comfortable  than  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  exterior. 

"  What !  you  here  ?'*  said  the  man  who  opened 
the  door  to  him,  and  who  was  the  only  inmate  of 
the  apartment.  "  Why,  Peter,  this  is  an  unusual 
and  unexpected  honour." 

"I  have  reasons,  Alexander,"  replied  the 
visitor  gravely ;  and  as  he  opened  his  cloak  and 
threw  his  hat  upon  the  table,  the  striking  resem- 
blance between  the  two  men  would  have  enabled 
a  stranger  to  pronounce  them  at  once  to  be 
brothers. 

"  Eeasons  you  of  course  have,  for  you  never  act 
without  them :  but  before  you  open  your  budget, 
let  me  put  you  in  good  humour  by  presenting  you 
with  this  handsome  sum  of  money,  your  share  of 
as  rich  a  spoil  as  we  have  yet  taken." 

**  Set  it  down;  I  cannot  attend  to  business  at 
present.     I  have  seen  a  ghost." 

**  A  ghost !  I  know  a  man  who  would  scare 
even  you ;  but  I  was  not  aware  that  you  stood  in 
speciid  awe  of  the  immaterial  world.  In  what 
form  appeared  the  ghost  ?" 

"  In  the  form  of  a  human  eye,  which  was  fixed 
upon  mine  to-day  for  an  instant  in  the  Place  du 
Carrouzel.  Whether  it  was  anything  more  than 
a  fragment  of  a  dream  I  had  fallen  into  at  the 
moment,  I  cannot  tell;  but  if  it  was  really  in  a 
human  head,  it  belongs  to  the  man  you  allude 
to." 

"  And  what  then  ? " 

"  Merely  that  I  am  lost." 

"  What  nonsense !  You  are  too  clever,  too 
self-possessed,  too  far-seeing  for  that.  You  are 
unknown  even  to  your  own  band — I,  your  lieu- 
tenant and  your  brother,  being  the  sole  medium 
of  communication  between  you.  Besides  me,  you 
have  no  confidant  in  the  world  but  your  own  wife, 
your  splendid  countess,  who  is  the  life  and  soul 
of  the  association,  without  whose  guiding  voice 
we  could  not  stir  a  step,  and  who  coiUd  not  crimi- 
nate you  without  destroying  herself." 

"All  that  is  true;  but  you  do  not  know  the 
man  as  I  do." 

I*  We  must  buy  him." 

**  It  is  for  that  I  am  here.  But  take  care  you 
bid  high.     Strip  me  of  all  X  possess — take  the 


diamond  crosses  from  my  breast — ^the  jewels  from 
my  wife's  hair — ^but  let  him  have  his  price ! 
You  must  do  still  more  than  that." 

"  Not  blood  ?  " 

"Not  without  necessity.  We  must  employ 
him.  We  must  steep  his  hand  in  crime — and 
that  will  be  your  easiest  task.  Till  he  is  again  at 
the  mercy  of  the  police — tiU  the  fourteen  years' 
fetters  of  Toulon  dance  again  before  his  vision — 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  sleep." 

"And  if  all  fails.?  If  he  wiU  neither  steal 
gold  nor  accept  of  it  as  a  present — " 

"  Then  we  shall  talk  farther." 

Among  the  crowd  that  day  in  the  Place  du 
Carrouzel,  there  had  been  a  man  who  attracted 
the  attention  of  some  of  the  older  members  of  the 
police.  His  was  a  well-known  face ;  but  it  had 
not  been  seen  for  many  years,  and  the  thief- 
takers  employed  themselves,  in  getting  the  linea- 
ments again  by  heart.  But  the  man,  secure  in 
his  innocence  (for  the  bagne  wipes  off  all  scores), 
strolled  carelessly  on.  He  did  not  meet  a  single 
acquaintance — fourteen  years  being,  in  his  calling, 
the  outside  limits  of  a  generation ;  till  all  on  a 
sudden,  as  he  glanced,  upon  a  general  officer 
passing  slowly  on  horseback,  an  expression  of 
surprise  escaped  him,  his  dull  eye  lightened  with 
joy,  and  then  the  brief  illumination  faded  away 
into  a  fixed  and  lurid  glare.  At  that  moment 
the  officer  appeared  to  see  him ;  and  shutting  his 
eyes  suddenly,  and  ducking  under  the  shoulders 
of  the  crowd,  the  old  format  turned  away. 

It  was  easy  for  him  to  ascertain  the  rank  and 
position  of  the  object  of  his  interest;  to  learn 
that,  without  estates,  he  possessed  prodigious 
wealth ;  that  he  had  brought  a  wife  with  him 
from  Spain,  who  was  supposed  to  be  the  source  of 
his  riches;  and  that  the  records  of  Soissons 
having  been  burned,  he  had  established  his  birth 
by  an  "act  of  notoriety." 

"  Ah !"  said  he ;  "  that*is  so  like  him  !  He  is 
a  clever  fellow,  and  he  is  now  at  his  old  tricks ; 
but  he  has  climbed  thus  far  upon  the  shoulder  of 
his  comrade — he  must  down  ! "  He  went  straight 
to  the  office  of  the  prefect,  and  denounced  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Pontis,  Count  de  Sainte-H^lene, 
as  an  escaped  forgat.  The  clerks  laughed  at  him, 
the  prefect  ordered  him  to  be  turned  out,  and  the 
informer,  saying  politely  that  he  would  call  again 
to-morrow,  took  his  leave. 

The  next  morning  he  was  met  near  the  pre- 
fecture by  a  man,  who  entered  into  conversation 
with  him. 

"You  are  from  Toulon?"  said  the  stranger 
abruptly. 

"WeU,  ifso?" 

"  You  are  going  to  denounce  somebody?" 

"Well?" 

"  He  is  too  strong  for  you." 

"  We  shall  see." 

"Are  you  rich?" 

"  I  have  still  enough  for  dinner :  I  must  shift 
as  I  can  for  the  rest  of  the  day." 

"  Will  a  thousand  francs  do  ? " 

"  No." 

"Ten  thousand f'* 
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"No." 

"  Twenty  thousand  ? " 

"No." 

"  Come,  at  a  word — we  want  to  be  friends  with 
you.     What  do  you  want  ? " 

"  Take  four  from  fourteen,  and  there  are  ten  : 
ten  years  of  fetters  would  satisfy  me.  I  will  not 
abate  him  a  month ! " 

"Ha! — ^ha! — ^ha!  that  is  a  good  joke!  But 
do  you  not  know  that  he  is  more  than  a  count, 
ifiore  than  a  knight,  more  than  a  lieutenant-colo- 
nel ?     Can  you  guess  what  he  is  ?*' 

"  Yes :  he  is  the  man  who  broke  his  compact 
with  me  in  the  bagne  of  Toulon,  and  spumed  me 
away  with  his  foot  as  he  sprang  over  the  wall.  I 
must  have  him  back :  it  is  only  justice.  Good 
morning ;"  and  the  old  for9at  went  into  the  pre- 
fecture. 

This  time  ho  was  apparently  but  little  more 
successful  than  on  the  former  occasion ;  but  the 
functionaries  were  surprised  at  his  pertinacity, 
and  considered  it  due  to  the  character  of  the 
count  to  send  some  one  to  him  to  hint  delicately 
at  the  calumnies  that  were  abroad.  They  told 
the  informer,  therefore,  that  inquiries  would  be 
made,  and  directed  him  to  call  the  next  day,  in 
the  idea  that  by  that  time  they  would  have  autho- 
rity to  take  him  into  custody.  He  was  pleased, 
accordingly,  with  his  success.  He  dined  cheer- 
fully ;  spent  the  afternoon  in  walking  about ;  in 
the  evening  felt  hungry  again,  but  resisted  the 
temptation  to  commit  a  theft,  lest  he  should  be 
locked  up  from  the  business  that  engrossed  hun  \ 
and  at  night,  being  perfectly  moneyless,  he  re- 
paired to  one  of  the  bridges  to  sleep  under  an 
arch. 

This  was  the  most  quiet,  though  by  no  means 
the  most  soHtary,  bed-chamber  he  could  have 
found;  for  that  night  every  crib  in  Paris  was 
searched  for  him  by  messengers  who  would  have 
silenced  him  in  one  way  or  other.  As  it  was,  he 
lay  imdisturbed  except  by  his  dreams,  and  the 
fitful  moonbeams  glancing  like  spectres  upon  the 
water.  Sometimes  he  awoke,  and  fancied  himself 
in  the  prison  of  Toulon,  till  reassured  by  the 
voice  of  the  river  which  murmured  in  his  ear, 
"It  is  only  justice."  Then  he  felt  hungry,  and 
the  night  air  grew  chill,  and  the  hard  stones 
pierced  his  limbs ;  and  he  thought  of  the  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  francs  that  had  been 
offered  him,  and  of  the  pleasure  and  dignity  of 
robbing  in  a  great  band  commanded  by  a  noble- 
man. But  then  he  shrugged  his  shoulder  by 
means  of  which  Coignard  had  stepped  upon  the 
wall ;  and  looking  forward  to  the  morrow,  a  grim 


I  feeling  of  satisfaction  stole  over  his  heart,  the 
indulgence  of  which  seemed  better  than  food, 
nioney,  or  honour.  And  then  the  moonbeams 
disappeared  on  the  river,  and  the  wind  moaned 
along  its  bosom,  and  the  waters  answered  with  a 
hollow  murmur  which  syllabled  in  his  ear,  "  Jus- 
tice— justice !"  and  he  fell  into  a  profound  slum- 
ber that  lasted  till  the  morning. 

The  prefect  in  the  meantime  had  employed 
General  Despinois  to  wait  upon  the  count;  but 
the  latter,  instead  of  meeting  the  charge  with  the 
incredulity,  ridicule,  or  indignation  that  had  been 
expected,  made  quiet  speeches,  and  entered  into 
long  explanations,  and  the  astonished  envoy  re- 
turned to  his  employers  hardly  ablo  to  form  an 
opinion.  That  opinion,  however,  was  at  once 
come  to  by  the  more  experienced  authorities  of 
the  prefecture;  and  after  a  minute  examination 
of  the  informer,  who  had  planted  himself  at  the 
office  door  long  before  it  opened  in  the  morning, 
it  was  determined  to  arrest  the  count  on  suspicion 
of  being  an  escaped  felon.  But  this  was  only  what 
he  had  expected,  and  for  some  days  all  Paris  was 
searched  for  him  in  vain.  They  tracked  him  at 
length  to  the  house  in  the  rue  Saint  Maur;  and 
although  he  defended  himself  with  his  pistols, 
both  of  which  he  discharged  at  the  gensd'armes, 
he  was  overpowered,  and  taken  into  custody. 
The  revelations  made  in  this  den  of  thieves  iden- 
tified him  with  the  mysterious  chief  of  banditti 
who  had  so  long  kept  the  city  in  awe ;  and  being 
conducted  to  the  prison  of  La  Force,  he  was  tried 
for  various  distinct  robberies,  as  well  as  for  his 
evasion  from  the  bagne  of  Toulon. 

A  narrative  like  this,  with  its  circumstances 
laid  only  a  few  years  ago,  wears  an  air  of  impro- 
bability ;  but  many  personations  quite  as  extraor- 
dinary took  place  after  the  confusion  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  peculiar  feature  in  the  case  of  Coig- 
nard, is,  that  the  imposture  was  followed  out  to 
the  very  last,  in  spite  of  the  legal  exposure.  He 
would  not  plead  by  any  other  name  than  his  ficti- 
tious one;  and  the  president  of  the  court  was 
obliged  to  call  him  simply,  "You  accused!" 
When  transferred  to  his  old  quarters  at  Toulon, 
under  sentence  of  fetters  for  life,  he  preserved  the 
calm  sedate  dignity  of  an  injured  man,  and  was 
much  respected  by  the  other  for9ats,  who  always 
addressed  him  by  his  assumed  title.  This  cha- 
racter he  continued  to  enact  up  to  his  death ;  and 
perhaps  he  ended  by  persuading  even  himself 
that  the  companion  of  nobles,  and  the  protdg^  of 
a  king,  was  in  reality  tho  Count  do  Saint e- 
H^l^ne. 
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If  a  prize  of  one  hundred  guineas  were  pub- 
licly offered  for  the  best  essay  on  happiness,  it  is 
fair  to  presume  that  the  manuscripts  sent  in  to 
the  adjudicators  would  show  a  great  variety  in 
the  mode  of  treatment ;  and  enough  is  known  of 
hum  an  nature  in  general,  and  essay -writing  human 
nature  in  particular,  to  make  it  probable  that 
some  of  the  aspirants  would  adopt  a  style  not 
unlike  the  following : — 

"Of  all  the  objects  which  engage  the  pursuit 
of  mankind,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  that  of 
happiness  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important  and 
engrossing.  Man,  whether  we  regard  him  in  the 
savage  or  in  the  civilised  state ;  whether  in  the 
polished  city  or  in  the  fastnesses  of  primeval 
forests  J  whether  depressed  by  care  or  basking  in 
the  sunshine  of  prosperity, — is  uniformly  occupied 
in  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Ask  the  monarch, 
with  his  jewelled  crown;  the  mariner,  on  the 
stormy  deep ;  the  mother,  watching  by  the  cradle 
of  her  little  one ;  the  busy  trader,  immersed  in 
buying  and  selling ; — ask  them,  we  say,  what  it  is 
that  they  are  seeking, — and  will  they  not  answer 
— ^Happiness  ?  Indeed,  so  prolbuncfly  implanted 
in  our  nature" — &c.,  &c. 

Writers  of  a  less  didactic  turn,  given  to  "  me- 
ditations among  the  tombs,"  *'  among  the  flower- 
gardens,"  and  that  sort  of  thing,  would  probably 
fling  themselves  in  medias  res  after  the  following 
fashion :  — 

"  Happiness ! — What  art  thou  ? — A  real  entity, 
or  a  fleeting  phantasy  ?  A  substance  to  bo  grasped, 
or  a  shadow  to  be  pursued  for  ever  in  vain  ?  Art 
thou,  0  Happiness,  a  dazzling  jewel  to  be  won 
and  worn,  or  a  fragile  insect  thing,  whose  colours 
vanish  in  the  hand  that  seizes  thee  }  Prom  each 
recess  and  comer  of  this  vast  universe  go  up  the 
groans  of  the  wretched;  sickness,  sorrow,  and 
death  are  all  around  us,  and  where  doth  the 
mourner  find  peace  to  his  soul,  save  when  the 
yew  tree  waveth  over  his  last  resting-place,  and 
"  &c.,  &c. 

Besides  these,  there  i^ould  of  course  be  essayists 
well  up  in  Bentham,  in  supply  and  demand,  in 
the  "principle  of  concert,"  in  sanitary  reform,  in 
educational  discipline,  with  the  whole  gang  of 
bold  crotcheteers ;  and  some  few  who  would  treat 
happiness  as  "  living  through  the  entire  range  of 
one^s  capacities  and  sensibilities ;"  a  definition 
which  will  be  remembered  as  occurring  in  the 
introductory  chapter  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's 
"  Scarlet  Letter." 

Let  all  these  pass.  iVb»  ragioniam  di  lor.  We 
propose  another  mode  of  treatment.  If  history 
is  ^^ philosophy  teaching  by  example,"  the  drama 
is  *^ poetry  teaching  by  example,"  and  to  the 
drama  let  us  resort  for  a  portrait  of  a  happy 
man,  stedfastly  regarding  which  we  may  come  at 
last  to  be  "  changed  into  the  same  imago."  We 
shall  pcrhiips  find  a  true  Mon  Basil il:c,  a  kingly 
portraiture  of  a  king  among  men.  | 


The  play  of  Hamlet  with  the  pait  of  Hamltt 
omitted  has  been  thought  a  very  deplorable  con- 
ception, and  no  doubt  is  so,  dramatically  speak- 
ing ;  but  the  prince  in  black  velvet  and  bugles  has 
always  seemed  to  us  to  be  rather  a  flabby-minded 
personage,  and  as  Leech's  coxcomb  says  of  Shaki^- 
peare — "Qi^itean  overrated  man.  Sir, — quite!" 
But  if  the  description  of  Horatio  for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  Hamlet  does  his  discernment 
credit,  as  it  does,  it  is  also  a  picture  of  such  extra- 
ordinary power  and  beauty,  that  one  is  tempted 
to  say  that  irresolute  maunderer  could  be  spared 
from  the  play,  if  he  would  only  leave  his  friend 
"alive  and  kicking,"  just  as  he  is  described. 
Who  would  not  give  all  his  worldly  substance  to 
be  able  to  lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart  and  say 
that  a  portrait  "  in  this  style"  was  a  true  por- 
trait of  himself? — ^Who  ?  Hamlet  thus  addresses 
Horatio : — 

Thou  hast  been 
As  one  in  sufiering  all  that  suffers  nothing ; 
A  man  that  fortune's  buffets  and  rewards 
Hast  ta'en  with  equal  thanks ;  and  blest  tse  they, 
Whose  blood  and  judgment  are  so  well  commingled. 
That  they  are  not  a  pipe  for  fortune's  finger 
To  sound  what  stop  she  please.     Give  me  that  man 
That  is  not  passion's  slave,  and  I  will  wear  him 
In  my  heart's  core — ay,  in  my  heart  of  hearts ! 

Happy  Horatio ! 

The  fact  is  that,  while  depicting,  with  a  few 
touches  of  the  pencil,  a  very  peculiar  and  rare 
type  of  character, 

Thatt«  prynce  of  goode  fello^Yes, 
Willie  Shakspere, 

has  drawn  his  own  portrait,  and  left  it  imperishably 
glorious  for  all  men  to  look  at  and  love.  Let  the 
frequency  with  which  he  has  sketched  sound, 
cheerful,  victorious  natures,  proof  against  "for* 
tune's  buffets  and  rewards,"  speak  for  his  delight 
in  them,  and  his  own  possession  of  their  golden 
secret.  Take,  dear  reader,  as  a  companion  picture 
to  the  above,  to  be  hung  side  by  side  with  it  in 
the  inmost  chamber  of  your  soul,  this  "  present- 
ment" of  an  unfortunate  man,  superior  to  his 
fate,  and  taking  the  "  bui'den  and  mystery  of  his 
life  "  with  sunny  looks  and  genial  words.  "  I 
beseech  you,"  says  young  Orlando  to  the  pleading 
llosalind — "  I  beseech  you,  punish  me  not  with 
your  hard  thoughts,  wherein  I  confess  me  much 
guilty  to  deny  so  fair  and  excellent  ladies  anything. 
But  let  your  fair  eyes  and  gentle  wishes  go  with 
me  to  my  trial ;  wherein,  if  I  be  foiled,  tiiere  is 
but  one  shamed  that  was  never  gracious ;  if  killed, 
but  one  dead  that  is  willing  to  be  so.  I  shall  do 
my  friends  no  wrong,  for  there  is  none  to  lament 
me ;  the  world  no  injury,  for  in  it  I  have  nothing  ; 
only  in  the  world  I  fill  up  a  place,  which  may  be 
better  supplied  when  I  have  made  it  empty  !" 
Ah,  thou  brave,  joyous  soul !  On  to  the  wrestling, 
for  all  the  gods  love  thee,  and  the  prize  is  thine ; 
and  if  thou  must  even  "  to  the  greenwood  go," 
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not  indeed  "  alone,"  but  "  a  banished  man,*'  go 
^ily,  carrying  the  sunshine  of  that  true  heart  of 
thine'  into  the  forest  gloom,  for  thither  shall  the 
g^enerous  powers  who  favour  the  bold  wrestler 
Tvith  his  fate  send  thy  love  to  meet  thee,  and  to 
crown  thy  life  with  gladness  ! 

But  to  return  to  Horatio — ^happy  Horatio.  That 
is,  if  we  have  left  him,  for  Orlando  may  perchance 
be  the  same  person  under  an  alias.  In  Hamlet's 
description  what  a  finely  drawn  picture  we  have 
of  a  man  of  cheerful,  sanguine  temperament,  who 
is  yet  self-contained  and  self-controlling !  "What 
suggestions  arise  in  our  minds,  as  we  read,  of  open- 
hearted,  outspoken  gaiety  of  character,  with  the 
beautifiil  and  rare  addition  of  equanimity,  that 
dream  of  closet  moralists  and  cultivators  of  the 
ntl  admirari — that  sweet  bosom-treasure  of  the 
few  whose  "  blood  and  judgment "  happen — if 
anything  happens — to  be  "  well  commingled." 

There  are  several  kinds  of  people  in  this  odd 
world  of  ours  who  take,  or  seem  to  take,  "for- 
tune's buffets  and  rewards  with  equal  thanks." 
There  is,  for  example,  your  stupid  apathetic  fellow, 
whom  nothing  ruffles,  to  whom  nothing  comes 
amiss — ^who  seems  to  live  in  a  sort  of  natural 
besottedness,  if  such  a  strange  phrase  may  be 
allowed.  There  is  your  reckless  pleasure-lover, 
who,  when  he  can,  "  goes  the  whole  hog "  for 
enjoyment,  without  much  nicety  about  modes  and 
results ;  and  when  he  cannot,  folds  his  arms  and 
sulks,  with  the  forced  indifference  of  a  gambler 
whose  losses  come  thick  and  fast  upon  him.  There 
is  your  precious  "  bundle  of  habits,"  of  the  "  Kiss 
Millpond  "  school, 

Who  seemed  the  cream  of  eqaanimity, 

Till  skimmed,  and  then  there  was  some  milk  and  water. 

Lastly, — 

O  beantiful,  and  rare  as  beautiful ! 

we  have  the  man  who  falls  into  the  ranks  of  life 
without  grumbling  or  ado  of  any  kind ;  lives  and 
loves  cheerfully,  "wisely,"  and  "well;"  culti- 
vates pleasures  where  they  do  not  bloom  naturally ; 
laughs  with  the  happy  and  weeps  with  the 
mourners ;  has  an  eye  for  the  orange  blossom  and 
the  funeral  plume;  is  at  home  with  prattling 
childhood  and  "narrative  old  age;"  carries  a 
sunshine  about  with  him  that  sends  the  Smel- 
fung^  and  Mundungus  class  of  human  owls 
hooting  and  blinking  into  holes  and  comers ;  in 
one  word,  a  perfect  Horatio.  "We  see  the  man, 
as  we  write,  in  our  mind's  eye.  He  hath  not  six- 
feet-six  in  or  out  of  his  boots,  but  is  of  moderate 
stature  and  comely  appearance ;  he  is  neither  a 
sloven  nor  an  Adonis,  neither  a  Mawworm  nor  a 
"fast  man."  He  hath  gently  curling  locks,  of  an 
excellent  uhesnut  colour,  and  his  eyes  are  of  a 
warm  blue, — of  a  warm  blue,  by  all  means,  for- 
asmuch as  there  be  eyes  called  azure  whose  every 
glance  is  "  nipping  and  eager."  He  hath  a  Ml 
chest,  and  a  ruddy  complexion.  He  is  fond  of 
the  open  air  and  of  free  exercise,  heart  and  lungs 
being  of  goodly  size — 


His  shoulders  broad,  his  armis  lang, 
Sae  comely  to  be  seen— <- 
VOL.  xxr. — NO.  ccxLVin. 


So  that  we  can  very  well  understand  of  the 
maiden  how  it  was  that— 

Aye  she  loot  the  tears  down  fa', 
For  Jock  o*  Hazelgreen. 

He  hath  a  pleasant  voice,  an  open  manner,  a  habit 
of  cordial  greeting,  and  hearty  hand-shaking, 
without  being  rough  over  it,  like  some  vulgar 
fellows  who  can  never 

Teach  themselves  that  hononrable  stop 
Not  to  outaqaeeze  discretion ; 

who  are  most  distinctly  nuisances,  pure  and 
simple,  because 

The  man  who  hails  you  **  Tom  ! "  or  "  Jack  I" 
And  proves  by  thumps  upon  your  back, 

How  he  esteems  your  merit, 
Is  such  a  friend  that  one  had  need 
Be  very  much  his  friend  indeed, 

To  pardon,  or  to  bear  it ! 

Happy  Horatio  is  not  prone  to  extravagances  of 
any  kind.  Por  children  he  hath  cherries,  for 
young  maidens  chaste  but  loving  kisses,  for  old 
men  counsel  and  aid  ii\  their  little  dilemmas,  for 
old  la4ies  cough-drops  and  consolation.  He  is 
not  proud  in  prosperity,  neither  in  adversity  doth 
he  look  down  his  nose.  He  is  the  very  man — ^to 
borrow  an.  expression  of  Leigh  Hunt,  speaking*  of 
"Tom  Campbell" — ^the  very  man  you  would 
walk  through  ankle-deep  snow,  on  a  December 
night,  to  spend  an  hour  with  ! 

In  daily  life,  it  is  not  often, — ^far  firom  it, — 
that  we  encounter  the  man  of  Horatio  stamp. 
When  we  do  so,  however,  there  is  no  mistake 
about  it, — ^he  is  at  once  recognised  as  a  happy 
fellow.  Amid  all  the.  cross-currents  and  con- 
flicting influences  of  mpdem  civilisation,  and  the 
ups  and  downs  resulting  from  complicated  social 
relations,  we  see  at  once  that  he  "  stands  four- 
square," whatever  winds  may  blow.  We  in- 
stantly feel  the  charm  of  that  repose,  and  that 
spontaneousness  which  ever  belong  to  harmoni- 
ously developed  character,  precisely  as  we  feel  in 
our  intercourse  with  women  and  children.  Your 
unhappy  man  has  neither  repose  nor  jfroedom  of 
action.  Gilfillan  and  Lady  Hester  Stanhope  be- 
tween them  have  perfectly  hit  off  the  character 
of  that  type  of  uncomfortableness,  that  most  un- 
Horatian  being,  Lord  Bjrron,  and  it  is  in  point  to 
quote  their  words.  GilfiUan  attributes  to  liim 
'*  the  activity  of  a  scalded  fiend  "^ — ^while  the  lady 
says,  "he  never  seemed  to  do  anything  without  a 
motive," — two  leading  features  in.  the  picture  of 
an  unhappy  man.  The  characteristic  of  a  happy 
man  is,  cheerful  spontaneous  action,  with  an  evi- 
dent capacity  for  repose  \  and 

Bles^  are  they 
Whose  blood  and  judgment  are  ao  well  commingled, 

as  to  yield  that  result.  Where,  however,  the 
natural  constitution  is  not  what  we  have  taken 
upon  ourselves  to  call  Horatian,  it  is  possible  to 
subdue  its  restlessness  and  make  it  happier  in  ac- 
tion without  a  continual  eye  to  results.  Let  it  not 
be  said  that  we  introduce  incongruous  ideas  into 
this  paper,  when  we  add,  that  a  genial  piety  is  the 
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medicine  that  best  ''  ministers  to  a  mind  difleased" 
with  the  Paust-like  disquietude  of  modem  life. 
A  genial  piety  takes  root  most  readily,  of  course, 
in  cheerful  natures ;  but  in  every  soul,  the  neces- 
sary result  of  unbroken  trust  in  "a  faithful  Cre- 


ator," is  repose,  simplicity,  harmonious  unity  of 
character.  God  is  great !  ''  The  world  is  a  beau- 
tiful world,  after  all,''  and  the  true  "  happy  val- 
ley" is  the  serene  depth  of  a  man's  own  spirit. 


OUR   ALLY   IK   THE    MOUNTAINS* 


English  people  have  heard  of  the  Caucasus — of 
course.  Are  they  not  of  the  Caucasian  race  ?  But 
a  real,  living,  knowledge  of  this  singularly  inte- 
resting country,  such  as  we  have  of  India,  Poly- 
nesia, and  other  lands,  ''  far  as  the  breeze  can 
bear,  the  billows  foam,"  has  yet  to  be  attained. 
Hitherto  it  has  been  veiled  from  us,  ay,  as  closely 
as  its  own  beautiful  maidens,  sold,  strangely 
enough  by  their  liberty-loving  fathers,  into  the 
slavery  of  the  Turkish  harem. 

Yet  the  Caucasus  has  made  a  figure  in  mytho- 
logy and  tradition,  in  history,  both  ancient  and 
modern.  The  ark,  it  is  said,  rested  on  Elbrous, 
the  greatest  of  its  mountains,  before  it  reached 
Ararat,  and  it  is  believed  by  the  natives  that  the 
weight  of  the  floating  world  split  the  mountain 
into  the  two  peaks  which  it  now  presents.  It 
was  here  that  Prometheus  was  chained  to  the 
rock — a  myth  that  still  lingers  amongst  the 
mountaineers.  It  was  here  that  the  Argonauts 
discovered  the  golden  fleece,  though  the  river 
Phasis  no  longer  runs  with  gold.  Here  dwelt 
the  Amazons,  whom  the  Scythians,  being  unable 
to  conquer,  married — linking  them,  on  being 
taken  prisoners,  in  silken  bonds ;  and  at  this  day 
the  women  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  their 
husbands  in  battle,  sharing  in  all  their  fatigues, 
privations,  and  dangers,  even  captivity  and  death. 
The  Caucasus  was  also  one  of  the  battle-fields  of 
Alexander  the  Great ;  and  here,  too,  Mithridates, 
whom  poison  could  not  kill,  took  refuge  from  the 
more  puissant  Pompey ;  and  after  him  came 
many  of  the  crusaders,  driven  from  Palestine. 
Indeed,  the  Caucasus  seems  to  have  anciently 
been  a  refuge  for  the  destitute,  for,  according  to 
Strabo,  no  less  than  seventy  different  languages 
were  spoken  in  its  valleys.  In  our  days  they  are 
reduced  to  seven,  though  the  dialects  are  innu- 
merable. And  as  if  to  show  that  there  is  really 
"  nothing  new  under  the  sun,"  we  find  that  in 
Djorsan,  now  Georgia,  the  people,  more  than  a 
thousand  years  ago,  lived  under  a  constitution, 
the  fundamental  principle  of  which  was,  "the 
king  reigns  but  does  npt  govern," 

The  word  "Caucasus,"  Pliny  states,  signifies 
"white  with  snow"  in  the  Scythian  language. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Caucasus  now  call  the 
highest  peaks  the  "white  mountains,"  and 
the  lower  ones,  those  below  the  snow  Ime,  the  | 


"  black  mountains."  The  chain  of  the  Catieasiu 
is  150  miles  long,  extending  from  Baku  on  the 
Caspian  Sea,  to  Anapa  on  the  Black  Sea — ^which, 
by  the  way,  gets  its  name,  not  from  the  colour  of 
i1^  waters,  but  the  fierceness  of  the  storms  which 
sweep  over  it.  The  valleys  and  slopes  of  the 
mountains  are  peopled  by  the  semi-pagan.  Aba- 
sians,  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  the  Caucasus, 
supposed  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  Abyssinians; 
the  Lesghians,  the  most  warlike  of  the  tribes,  and 
the  terror  of  their  neighbours ;  the  Ossetes,  who 
are  good  Mussulmans,  though  they  pretend  to  be- 
come converts  to  Christianity  over  and  over  again 
to  obtain  a  silver  cross,  a  silver  rouble,  and  a  few 
clothes ;  the  Suavians,  who  profess  Christianity, 
and  practise  no  religion  at  all,  and  many  other 
tribes.  But  the  most  renowned  amongst  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Caucasus,  are  the  Circassians, 
dwelling  in  the  valleys  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  mountains.  The  Eussians  have  conquered  all 
the  other  tribes,  but  the  Circassians  they  oannot 
subdue. 

The  reasons  upon  which  Eussia  founds  her 
claim  to  supremacy  over  the  Caucasus,  afford  a 
rich  example  of  burglar  logic.     The  Czar,  Ivan 
the  Terrible,  married  the  daughter  of  Temruck, 
a  prince  of  Kabarda  ;*  therefore,  the  Kabardans 
must  have  been  friends  of  the  Eussians.      A 
Kabardian  prince  fought  under  the  Eussian  flag 
in  the  expedition  against  Khiva,   in  the  year 
1717,  therefore,  Eussia  has  a  right  to  rule  over 
the  Kabardians,  and,  the  Kabardians  being  Cauca- 
sians, over  the  Caucasus.     Again,  Peter  the  Great 
established  settlements  in  Daghestan,f  therefore 
he  is  the  lawful  lord  of  Daghestan,  and,  as  its 
lord,  sovereign  of  the  whole  country.      Upon 
such  pretences  as  these  Eussia  has  possessed  her- 
self of  the  countries  lying  at  the  feet  of  the 
Caucasus,  and  has  penetrated  into  many  of  its 
valleys;    and  now,  having  converted  every  hill 
into  a  keep,  every  valley  into  a  grave,  the  whole 
country  into  a  camp,  by  a  sanguinary  system  of 
warfare,  Eussia  defends  her  encroachments  upon 
the  plea  oL  humanity — ^announces  that  she  has 
acted  as  the  chosen  instrument  of  Providence ! 


*  Kabarda  is  oi^e  of  the  districts  of  the  Cmcasas  in 
the  plain. 

t  Another  district  of  the  Caucasas.  -^ 


♦  Schamyl,  Sultan,  Warrior,  and  Prophet  of  the  Caucasus.    (Travellers*  Libraiy.)    Longman  and  Co,    1864. 
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"  The  Caucasus,"  writes  M.Fonton,  the  advocate 
of  Eussia,  "  has  ever  been,  as  far  as  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  its  history,  the  scene  of  sanguinary 
contests  between  Europe  and  Asia.  In  the  pro- 
gress of  destruction  the  actors  have  only  changed 
from  time  to  time,  but  the  course  of  events  and 
the  parts  have  always  remained  the  same.  For 
centuries  Eussia  has  been  preparing  for  the  part 
assigned  to  her  by  destiny ;  and  when  she  was 
driven  by  the  force  of  events  to  penetrate  into  the 
Caucasus,  she  only  j^Mled  the  course  of  immu- 
table destiny." 

The  Circassians,  as  already  intimated,  are  not 
believers  in  this  destiny.     They  reject  the  pro- 
tection of  the  knout;  and  though  the  Caucasus 
has  been  surrounded  by- a  cordon  of  150,000  men 
— though  the  mouths  of  the  valleys  are  stopped 
by   a   network  of   forts  —  notwithstanding  the 
strongholds  of   the  Circassians  are  carried  by 
storm^    their    wives    and   children    torn   away 
into  csaptivity,  and  the  whole  country  rendered 
desolate  by  the  razzias  of  the  Eussians — ^they  are 
stiU  unconquered,  rendered  still  more  determined 
than  ever  to  resist,  by  an  increasing  sense  of 
injury.     As  if  to  embitter  the  struggle,  too,  the 
troops  launched  against  the  Circassians  are  the 
irreclaimable    ruffians    of    the    Eussian    army. 
Wretclies  whom  iron  discipline  cannot  restrain, 
thieves  and  desperadoes  in  spite  of  the  knout — 
these  are  considered  the  best  warriors  in  this  pre- 
tended crusade  of  humanity,  in  working  out  the 
destiny  of  Eussia.     The  Caucasus  is,  in  truth, 
the  Norfolk  Island  of  Eussian  soldiers,  and  the 
operations  of  the  Eussian  army  are  one  long 
punishment  surely  ending  in  death.     Disease,  the 
result  of  fatigue  and  privation,  alone  carries  off 
20,000  victims  every  year,  and  the  battle  almost 
as  many  more.     The  troops  ent^r  the  mountains, 
often  obliged  to  advance  in  Indian  file,  so  narrow 
are  the  passes,  climbing  upwards  by  paths  so 
steep  that  they  can  convey  cannon  only  on  their 
shoulders — constantly  traversing  the  edge  of  ra- 
vines in  which  death  is  certain  should  the  foot 
slip.     At  night  they  bivouac  on  the  shelves  of 
rocks,  often  so  narrow  that  they  cannot  sleep  or 
approach  their  fires  except  by  turns.     In  the 
morning  they  are  half  killed  by  heat;   in  the 
evening  they  sink  to  their  knees  in  snow ;  and 
often,  when  least  prepared,  they  are  assailed  by  a 
storm  of  bullets  launched  by  an  unseen  enemy. 
Thus  they  proceed,  day  after  day,  burning  crops, 
driving  away  herds,  destroying  hamlets,  reducing 
prosperous  families  to  indigence,  converting  happy 
homes  into  houses  of  mourning,  until  the  whole 
country  is  blasted  by  their  footsteps ;  and  then 
turning  back,  their  undying  foes  assail  them  in 
the  defiles  and  forests,   firequently  recover  the 
booty,  and  inflict  the  Circassi£ui  penalty  of  blood 
for  blood.     Such  are  the  incidents  of  the  barbarous 
war  which  has  raged  in  the  Caucasus  with  little 
intermission  for  a  hundred  years.     The  Eussians 
are  all  the  more  ruthless  because  the  belief  has 
grown  up  amongst  them  that  there  never  will  be 
peace  in  the  Caucasus  until   every  one    of  its 
inhabitants  is  destroyed ! 
General  Termoloff,  who,  in  1812,  assumed  the 


command  of  tiie  Eussian  army  of  the  Caucasus, 
was,  perhaps,  the  most  fatal  foe  that  the  Circas- 
sians ever  encountered.  He  combated  them  not 
only  with  arms,  but  even  more  successfiilly  by 
intrigue.  The  tribes,  disunited  by  internal  feuds, 
he  set  upon  each  other ;  he  helped  the  weaker 
against  the  stronger,  and  in  the  end  overpowered 
both.  But  his  success  taught  the  leaders  of  the  Cir- 
cassians how  to  avenge  themselves.  The  footsteps 
of  Yermoloff  became  a  furrow,  in  which  the  seeds 
of  a  new  faith  have  been  sown,  a  modification  of 
Sufism,  which  has  united  the  followers  of  Omar 
and  AH,  healed  local  divisions,  and  bound  up  the 
denizens  of  the  mountains  in  a  common  cause. 
In  the  year  1830,  Kasi  Mullah  declared  war 
against  the  Eussians.  He  marched  at  the  head  of 
his  forces  with  the  flag  of  independence  in  one 
hand  and  the  Koran  in  the  other.  The  struggle 
raged,  with  varying  success,  until  September, 
1832,  when  he  was  forced  to  shut  himself  up  in 
his  native  place,  Himri.  The  Eussians  not  only 
attacked  him  with  far  superior  numbers,  but  they 
had  a  powerM  ally  in  their  artillery.  A  cannon 
is  the  terror  of  the  Circassians — tiiey  call  it  a 
thousand  men.  Yet  the  brave  mountaineers, 
chanting  verses  of  the  Koran,  blinded  the  foe  with 
showers  of  bullets.  Their  numbers  were  terribly 
thinned,  the  walls  of  their  fortress  were  beaten 
down;  but  still  they  refused  to  surrender.  The 
Eussians  prepared  to  carry  the  fortress  by  storm ; 
Kasi  Mullah  placed  himself  in  the  breach,  sup- 
ported by  the  Murids,  a  sacred  corps,  consecrated 
to  death  for  their  faith.  Covered  with  wounds 
and  bathed  in  blood,  he  sank  on  his  knees,  stiU 
cheering  on  his  followers  in  the  name  of  Allah ; 
and  as  he  held  his  beard  with  his  left  hand,  and 
raised  his  right  towards  heaven,  he  was  transfixed 
by  the  Eussian  bayonets.  Only  one  of  his  sacred 
band  remained  alive,  and  he  had  been  shot  by  a 
bullet,  and  wounded  by  the  thrust  of  a  bayonet. 
Cutting  his  way  through  the  foes  that  surrounded 
him,  he  disappeared  almost  as  suddenly  and  mar- 
vellously as  ii'  the  earth  had  opened  and  swallowed 
him  up.  This  was  Schamyl,  now  Saltan  and 
Prophet  of  the  Circassians. 

Schamyl  was  born  in  the  year  1797,  at  Himri. 
As  a  child  he  was  reserved  in  manners,  unbending 
in  temper,  and  ambitious.  If  he  were  vanquished 
in  the  boyish  sports,  his  face  would  contract,  and 
he  would  shun  his  companions  for  weeks  together, 
through  shame  and  fury.  To  one  person  only 
was  he  obedient,  a  wise  Mullah,  named  Jilal 
Eddin.  This  man  instructed  Schamyl  in  Arabic 
literature,  trained  him  in  the  love  of  the  Koran, 
and  fired  his  imagination  with  stories  of  the  old 
heroes  of  Islamism.  In  manhood  Schamyl  became 
a  Murid,  and  shared  in  many  an  encounter  with 
the  Eussians.  Two  years  after  his  disappearance 
at  Himri,  he  roused  his  countrymen  again,  and  a 
series  of  remarkable  escapes  from  the  enemy  in- 
vested him  with  an  extraordinary  fame  amongst 
the  mountaineers.  In  the  year  1834,  for  in- 
stance, the  Eussians  suddenly  fell  upon  the  for- 
tress of  Achulko,  in  which  Schamyl  lived,  and 
reduced  it  to  ashes.  The  tribes  had  just  received 
the  news  of  this  terrible  blow ;  their  leader,  it  was 
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believed,  had  been  buned  beneath  the  ruins; 
when  suddenly  he  stood  amongst  them  like  one 
raised  from  tiie  dead.  Such  incidents  as  these 
constantly  occurring^  have  made  even  defeat 
strengthen  Schamyrs  power.  Like  the  wrestler 
of  old,  l\e  has  continually  risen  stronger  from  every 
fall.  And  now  his  countrymen  believe  implicitly 
that  he  was  really  killed  at  Hiniri  with  Kasi 
Mullah,  but  that  Allah  has  recalled  him  to  life  to 
give  a  visible  sign  that  their  cause  is  just,  and 
that  Schamyl  should  be  their  chosen  leader. 

Schamyl  favours  the  delusion.  He  imbibed 
from  his  teacher  in  youth  a  faith  in  Sufism,  which 
assumes  that  Divine  truth'is  immediately  revealed 
to  the  man  striving  after  it,  if  he  retires  from  the 
world,  purges  himself  of  jdl  teirestrial  passions, 
and  devotes  his  life  exclusively  to  contemplation. 
In  this  way,  it  is  held,  h^  may  attain  a  perfect 
idea  of  the  Deity.  Schamyl  pretends  that  he  has 
accomplished  this,  and  that  he  is  in  actual  com- 
munication with  Gh)d.  Qis  followers  fanatically 
receive  ''his  words  as  Good's  words,  and  his  com- 
mands as  the  commands  of  the  Lord." 

His  pretended  communications  with  Allah  occur 
very  rarely,  never  more  tlian  twice.a  year.  When, 
for  instt^nce,  he  is'  about  to  execute  some  great 
design,  he  generally  shut^  himself  up  in  his  pri- 
vate apartments,  or  hides*  hirftself  in  some  secret 
cave,  and  spends  three  wdieks  in  fasting,  praying, 
and  reading  the  Koran.  On  his  reappearance  he 
announces  to  the  assembl^  clergy  and  his  com- 
rades, that  Mohammed  ha^ppeared  to  him  in  the 
form  of  a  dove,  revealed!  great  mysteries,  and 
taught  him  how  he  shaU  darry  on  the  holy  war. 
He  then  shows  himself  to  the  crowd,  which 
assembles  round  his  house  o^  these  occasions,  and, 
after  singing  some  verses  of  the  Koran,  announces 
the  commands  of  the  prophet,  and  declaims  with 
"lightning  in  his  eye,  and  flowers  on  his  lip," 
until  his  hearers  become  furious  with  religious 
zeal  and  hatred  against  the  tlussians.  Then  the 
soldiers  draw  their  daggers,  and  renew  their  oath 
of  fidelity,  a  solemn  hymn  is  sung,  the  assem- 
blage disperses,  utteiing  the  Circassian  battle-cry, 
'<  God  is  great,  Mohammed  is  his  first  prophet,  and 
Schamyl  his  second ; "  and  throughout  the  country 
a  week  of  rejoicing  follows  the  long  fast  of  the 
Sultan-Prophet. 

Schamyl  is  treated  with  almost  Divine  honours 
by  the  Circassians.  He  withdraws  himself  frt)m 
the  people,  and  any  one  who  is  suffered  to  ap- 
proach him  must,  whatever  may  be  his  rank  or 
mission,  stoop  down  and  kiss  the  hem  of  the 
chieftain's  garment.  His  house  is  surrounded 
night  and  day  by  numerous  guards,  and  when  he 
goes  abroad  his  retinue  consists  of  from  500  to 
1,000  horsemen,  sworn  to  protect  him  with  their 
lives.  He  is  very  eloquent,  and  this  is  one  source 
of  his  power.  <*  Do  not  believe  that  God  favours 
the  greatest  number !"  he  said,  addressing  one  of 
the  Circassian  tribes.  '*  God  is  on  the  side  of 
good  men,  and  these  are  always  less  numerous 
^an  the  godless.  Look  around  you,  and  you  will 
everywhere  find  a  confirmation  of  what  I  say. 
Are  there  not  fewer  roses  than  weeds  ?  Is  there 
not  more  dirt  than  pearls,  more  vermin  than  use- 


ful animals?    Linot  gold  rarer  than  &6  ignobler 
metals?    And   are  we  not  much  nobler  than 
gold  and  roses,  than  peads  aind  banes,  and  every 
useful  animal  put  together  ?    For  all  Hie  treasures 
of  the  world  are  transitory,  while  etonnl  lifc  i» 
promised  to  us.    But  if  tiiere  axe  m<»e  weeds 
than  roses,  shall  we  then,  instead  of  rooting  out 
the  former,  wait  till  they  have  quite  ovuigiuwii 
and  choked  the  noble  flowers  ?     And  if  our  ene- 
mies are  more  numerous  than  we,  is  it  wise  fixr 
us  to  suffer  ourselves  to  be  caught  in  their  nets? 
Do  not  say  our  enemies  have  taken  Tcherkey, 
Achulko,'  and  conquered  all  Avaria!      If  the 
lightning  strike  a  tree,  do  all  the  other  trees  bow 
their  heads  before  it  ?  do  they  bow  down  through 
fear  of  being  also  struck  ?     0  ye  of  little  faith ! 
follow  the  example  given  you  by  the  trees  of  the 
forest,  which  would  put  you  to  shame  if  they  had 
tongues  and  oould  speak.    And  if  a  firuit  is  de« 
voiured  by  worms,  do  the  other  fruits  also  rot 
through  fear  of  bcang  attacked  in  the  same  way? 
Do  not  alarm  yourselves  because  the  infidels  in- 
crease so ;  quickly  and  continually  send  flresh  war- 
riors  to  the  battle-field,  in  the  place  of  those  wehave 
destroyed.    Eor  I  tell  you  that  a  thousand  poison- 
ous fungi  spring  up  out  of  the.  earth  before  a 
single  good  tree  reaches  maturity.     I  am  the  root 
of  the  tree  of  liberty ;  my  Murids  are  the  trunk, 
and  you  are  the  branches.    But  do  you  beliere 
that  the  rottenness  of  one  branch  must  entail  the 
destruction  of  the  entire  tree  ?    GK>d  will  lop  off 
the  rotten  branches,   and  cast  them   into  the 
eternal  fire.    Eetum,  therefore,  penitently,  and 
enrol  yourselves  among  the  number  of  those  who 
fight  for  our  faith,  and  you  will  gain  my  favour, 
and  I  will  be  your  protector.    But  if  you  persist 
in  giving  more  belief  to  the  seductive  speeches 
of  the  Christian  dogs  than  to  my  exhortatioiUi 
then  I  will  carry  out  what  Kasi  Mullah  formerly 
threatened  you  with.    My  bands  will  burst  upon 
your  dwellings  like  a  thunder-oloud,  and  obtain 
by  force  what  you  refuse  to  friendly  persuasioa. 
I  will  wade  in  blood ;  desolation  and  tenor  shall 
follow  me;  for  what  the  power  of  eLoque&oe 
cannot  obtain  must  be  acquired  by  the  sword." 
Language  so  masculine,  figures  so  simple  and 
striMng,  a  tone  so  high,  and  the  reputation  of 
power  resistless,  it  need  scarcely  be  added,  stii 
the  hearts,  of  the  mountaineers  like  a  trumpet. 
Schamyl  also  excels  even  the  Eussians  in  the 
power  of  exaggeration.     A  Eussian  general  on 
one  occasion,   to  strike  terror,  proclaimed  that 
**  his  soldiers  were  as  numerous  as  the  sands  of 
the  sea.''     **  The  Circassians,"  replied  Schamyl, 
*'  are  as  numerous  as  the  waves  which  wash  the 
sands  away."  Nor  is  he  without  a  sufficient  reason 
why  the  enemy  of  the  chosen  servant  of  Gk>d  has 
not  been  overcome,  it  is  because  ^^  Allah  is  patient 
and  long-suffering  I" 

Anol^r  quality  which  gives  Sohamyl  great 
influence  over  the  mountaineers,  is  an  inflexible 
spirit  of  justice.  He  has  proved  this  even  mors 
terribly  than  Brutus  did ;  for  not  one,  but  many 
of  his  relations,  have  fallen  victims  to  his  sense 
of  right,  and  amongst  them  some  of  the  dearest. 
The  Eussians  tell  feaifiil  stoxies  in  illiiatntio& 
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of  hifl  iron  will — sboiim,  some  of  wHcli  majf 
pexhaps  haye  their  foundation  in  facti  though 
facts  of  a  very  different  kind  to  those  reported 
by  his  enemies. 

Schamyl  does  not,  however,  rely  wholly  on 
Hs  spiritual  and  upright  character.  He  resembles 
the  Orangemen,  who,  while  they  put  an  un- 
bounded trust  in  Gbd,  yet  take  care  to  keep  their 
powder  dry.  He  has,  therefore,  cleverly  organ- 
ized an  army.  Every  ten  houses  of  a  village 
must  furnish  one  soldier;  the  family  whicl^  fur- 
nishes the  man  is  £ree  from  taxation  as  long  as 
he  lives;  while  the  other  nine  families  provide 
him  with  equipments.  The  naib,  or  governor 
of  each  of  the  twenty  provinces  of  which  Schamyl 
is  master,  must  maintain  300  mounted  wamors, 
so  that  Schamyrs  regular  army  numbers  6,000 
men.  The  remaining  male  inhabitants  of  the 
villages,  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  fifty, 
are  also  required  to  make  themselves  skilfiil  in 
the  management  of  horses  and  arms,  and  to  take 
the  field  on  an  emergency.  In  such  a  case,  the 
regular  soldier  commands  the  contingent  fur- 
nished by  the  ten  families  from  which  he  has 
been  drawn.  In  addition  to  these,  Schamyl  has  a 
sacred  guard  of  1,000  men,  called  Murtosigators. 

This  body  is  selected  from  the  most  worthy  of 
his  followers,  and  admission  to  its  ranks  is  es- 
teemed promotion  to  a  position  of  great  honour. 
The  Murtosigators,  as  long  as  they  are  in  the 
service,  must  resign  all  that  binds  them  to  life ; 
if  they  are  married  they  must  not  hold  the 
slightest  communication  with  their  families;  if 
they  are  single  so  they  must  remain.  They  must 
be  ligidly  abstinent,  and  recklessly  brave.  In 
return  they  possess  great  privileges.  They  wear 
badges  of  £stinction;  they  enjoy  the  popular 
respect;  they  are  welcomed  in  every  home  as 
honoured  guests ;  they  are  entertained  wherever 
they  go  at  the  public  cost;  they  are  highly  paid : 
and  ihey  share  the  booty  of  war.  These  men  are, 
really,  Schamyl' s  secret  police,  having  their  eyes 
everywhere,  and  the  pillars  of  his  authority.  In 
peace  they  are  the  enthusiastic  apostles  of  their 
leader's  faith.  In  war  they  are  the  bravest  of 
the  brave,  standing  together  till  the  last  man; 
and  never  has  one  proved  a  traitor — ^never  has 
one  of  them  fisdlen'iato  the  hands  of  the  Eussians. 
We  are  told,  for  instance,  by  a  Bussian  officer 
engaged  in  the  campaign  of  1841,  "  Six  mounted 
Circassians  had  been  surrounded  by  our  men  in  a 
wood.  They  had  retired  fighting,  and  had  at 
length  reached  a  solitary  majestic  tree,  which 
oeryed  to  protect  their  rear.  In  the  meanwhile 
the  Busaiaus  poured  in  from  every  side ;  and  they 
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perceived  that  yictiofry  was  impossible ;  still  they 
would  not  accept  the  pardon  offered  them.  They 
suddenly  drew  closer  together,  and  tried  to  cut  a 
path  through  the  surrounding  enemy.  Only  one 
broke  through  the  circle  and  prepared  for  night. 
The  other  five  had  thrown  themselves  from  their 
horses,  and  stabbed  them  in  their  usual  fashion ; 
for  they  intended  to  destroy  as  many  of  their 
enemies  as  tiiey  cotild.  At  this  moment  they 
perceived  the  flight  of  their  friend  and  recalled 
him.  He  immediately  wheeled  his  horse  round, 
cut  his  way  to  his  friends,  thrust  his  poignard  into 
the  chest  of  his  horse,  and  fought  with  them. 
They  all  perished.  Such  are  the  men  who  form 
the  living  rampart  of  the  Caucasus." 

Schamyl,  at  the  commencement  of  his  great- 
ness, used  to  reward  distinguished  services  by 
presents  of  horses,  arms,  sheep,  clothing,  and 
money.  In  1840  he  established  several  orders  of 
distinction.  The  first  decoration  consists  of  a 
round  silver  medal,  inscribed,  "For  bravery;" 
the  second,  of  a  triangular  medal,  inscribed, 
"  For  distinguished  bravery ;"  and  the  third  and 
highest,  of  solid  silver  epaulettes  and  sword 
tassels,  which  invest  the  wearer  with  princely 
dignity.  One  of  his  followers,  and  one  only,  wears 
a  large  silver  medal,  inscribed,  "There  is  no 
second  hero  like  Aschverdu  Mahoma;  and  no 
second  shashka  like  his  shashka."  The  shashka  is 
a  sabre,  and  the  Circassian  blades  are  so  excellent 
that  the  barrels  of  the  Eussian  muskets  have  fre- 
quentiy  been  out  through  in  battie  by  one  stroke. 
The  Circassians,  it  may  be  added,  highly  value 
their  arms.  They  are  handed  down  from  father 
to  son  as  the  most  holy  relics ;  and  among  them 
are  found  the  rarest  sabres,  the  most  valuable 
poignards,  lances  which  were  used  in  the  crusades, 
and  Italian  pistols  bearing  Latin  inscriptions, 
preserving  the  name  of  the  maker  and  their  first 
owners.  The  Circassians  are  still  unsubdued  in 
spirit,  though  decimated  in  number,  continually 
despoiled  of  their  herds  and  crops,  and  thou^ 
enclosed,  until  lately,  within  a  belt  of  iron  which 
year  by  year  was  drawn  tighter.  But  succour 
nas  come  at  last  when  least  expected.  England 
and  France  cannot  honourably  make  peace  with 
Bussia  without  securing  the  independence  of  Cir- 
cassia.  But  if  those  powers  neglect  the  oppor- 
tunity of  extorting  justice  for  a  gallant  people, 
the  Circassians  will  still  fight  on,  "  determined,  if 
abandoned,"  to  use  their  own  words,  "  to  bum 
our  houses  and  property,  cut  off  the  heads  of  our 
wives  and  children,  retire  to  the  higher  rocks,  and 
there  defend  ourselves  to  the  last  man !" 
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The  press  continues  to  send  forth  its  streams  of 
books  and  pamphlets  on  the  theatre  of  the  great 
conflict;  and  the  nations  who  are  engaged  in  it. 
Much  that  is  worthless  appears,  for  when  is 
Catch-Penny  not  ready  to  pick  up  a  trifle  ?  But 
careful  readers  wiU  find  in  the  market  plenty 
tx)  gratify  their  curiosity,  however  comprehensive 
and  however  deep.  It  will  be  one  of  the  perma- 
nent blessings  of  the  war,  that  thousands  of 
minds  have  been  attracted  to  the  study  of  branches 
of  history  to  which  they  were  previously  entire 
strangers ;  and  that  thus  the  stock  of  general  intelli- 
gence has  been  increased  by  events  which  have 
been  shocking  to  the  sensibilities  and  the  conscience 
of  the  world. 

Mr.  !Neale  has  qualified  himself,  as  his  ''  Eight 
Years  in  Syria"  and  "Evenings  at  Antioch" 
fully  attest,  by  prolonged  and  thoughtful  obser- 
vation, to  be  the  historian  of  the  religion  and 
national  development  of  Turkey.  To  the  im- 
pressions made  by  personal  fanuliarity  with  the 
scenes  of  his  story,  he  has  added  a  mass  of 
information  acquired  only  by  patient  and  exten- 
sive research.  The  production  before  us,  in  its 
way,  is  complete.  It  commences  with  the  life 
and  labours  of  Mahomet,  and  the  gradual  elimina- 
tion and  establishment  of  the  faith  which  has 
perpetuated  his  illustrious  name ;  it  follows  the 
growth  of  that  faith  through  the  early  wars  which 
it  provoked,  until  it  became,  in  a  sense,  the  basis, 
really,  the  distinguishing  feature  and  supreme 
element  of  the  Turkish  nation ;  and  then  it  traces 
the  various  religious,  social,  and  political  expe- 
riences by  which  Turkey  has  been  brought  to  its 
present  position  as  an  empire,  and  as  an  empire 
related  to  the  other  empires  of  the  world.  The 
field  is  large,  but  it  has  been  perambulated  with 
a  steady  and  cautious  step,  and  is  here  outspread 
before  us,  fertile  if  not  beautiful,  capable  of  pro- 
ducing some  good  fruit,  though  certainly  not 
adorned  with  any  very  attractive  flowers.  In 
short,  Mr.  Neale  has  given  us  a  valuable  compila- 
tion of  i'acts,  to  gather  together  which  he  must 
have  endured  considerable  trouble.  His  work 
contains  a  mass  of  information,  consecutively  and 
conscientiously  collected,  which  is  interesting  in 
itself,  and  indispensable  to  a  thorough  appreciation 
of  those  indirect  but  yet  most  important  interests 
which  are  involved  in  the  grand  struggle  on 
which  every  mind  is  occupied.  Without  speaking 
to  the  literary  character  of  these  volumes,  to 
many  features  of  which  we  should  be  compelled 
to  administer  the  most  unqualified  censure,  we  can 
accord  to  them  the  merit  of  considerable  historical 
utility,  and  wc  arc  glad  that  Mr.  Neale  has  been 
led  to  devote  the  results  of  his  travels  and  of  liis 
reading  to  an  undertaking  so  laborious,  and, 
withal,  BO  useful. 


The  "Travellers*  Library"  does  not  contain  a 
more  valuable  number  than  the  one  now  before 
us.     As  the  title  indicates,  it  is  reprinted,  with 
corrections,  from  the  "  Geographical  Dictionary." 
The  eminent  staticiam  by  whom  it  has  been 
written  has,  within  even  this  short  compass,  all 
but  exhausted  the  subject.     Not  an  idle  word 
disfigures  these  essays.     They  are  crowded  with 
facts,  which  have  been  gleaned  from  the  most 
authentic  and  trustworthy  sources,  and  are  ar- 
ranged in  the  clearest  and  most  excellent  order. 
The  two  empires  described,  so  vast  and  so  oppo- 
site in  almost  every  natural  and  acquired  cha- 
racteristic, are  analysed  and  epitomized  with  a 
brevity  helpful  to  the  understanding,  but  with 
a  fulness  satisfactory  to  the  wants  of  any  ordinary 
reader.     Not   only  are  their  territorial    limiU 
defined,  but  the  geological  peculiarities,  agricul- 
tural condition,  and  productive  capacity  of  the 
soil  is  described.     These  topographical  features, 
however,  as,  indeed,  all  others,  are  necessarily  the 
results,  and  not  the  processes  of  the  information 
they  embody.     From  the  facts  here  given  us  we 
gather,  that  whilst  Russian  soil  is  chiefly  prolific 
in  grain,  producing  in  average  years  no  less  than 
186,875,000  qrs.  of  various  kinds,  Turkey,  from 
one  part  or  another  of  its  vast  range,  will  furnish 
in  various  abundance,  oil,  wine,  cotton,  tobacco, 
figs,  citrons,  pomegranates,  oranges,  lemons,  &c., 
&c.     Porcsts  of  oak  and  elm  adorn  one  district ; 
another  is  covered  with  the  sycamore,  carob,  and 
plane;  here  there  are  gardens  of  roses,  jasmine,  and 
lilac,  and  there  vineyards  and  orchaids  of  nearly 
every  sort  of  fruit  tree.  The  population  of  Russia 
is  estimated  at  about  sixty-six  millions ;   that  of 
Turkey  at  about  half  that  number.     In  the  war, 
therefore,  we  have  an  instance   of  the  strong 
against  the  weak.     Russia  has,  of  one  kind  or 
another,  a  million  of  men  trained  to  bear  arms, 
of  whom  500,000  or  600,000  are  regular  troops. 
The  whole  force  of  Turkey,  regular  and  irr^;uLir, 
does  not  amount  to  more  than  460,000  men.  Rus- 
sia has  a  fleet  comprising  fifty  ships  of  the  line, 
twenty  frigates,  fifteen  corvettes,  and  an  extensive 
flotilla  of  steam  gun-boats.     Turkey  is  not  consi- 
dered a  naval  power,  and,  therefore,  has  no  fleet 
worthy  of  comparison  with  her  ambitious   and 
obstreperous  antagonist.     In  1 85 1 ,  the  total  value 
of  exports  from  Russia  to  foreign  countries  was 
estimated  at  £15,420,790.     The  total  exports  of 
Turkey  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining ;  bat 
as  the  commerce  is  comparatively  free,  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  its  transactions  are  by 
no  means  unimportant.     At  an  average  of  the 
six  years  ending  1852,  tho  value  of  articles  of 
British  produce  and  manufacture  exported  (rorn. 
this  country  to  Russia  amounted  to  £1,530,056 
a- year.     An  average  of  the  declared  value  of  ex- 
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ports  of  British  produce  to  Turkey,  for  the  same 
period,  was  £2,798,597  a-year;  jfrom  which,  how- 
ever, some  reduction  must  he  made,  as  a  portion 
of  these  exports  was  destined  for  Odessa  and  for 
Trebizond,  in  transit  for  Persia.  The  revenue 
of  Russia  is  nearly  £18,000,000,  that  of  Turkey 
about  £17,000,000.  Eussia  has  a  debt  of 
£64,000,000;  Turkey  is  altogether  unencum- 
bered, save  by  a  paper  circulation,  amounting  to 
about  £1,600,000,  which,  but  for  the  present 
contest,  would,  most  likely,  have  been  gradually 
withdrawn  from  circulation.  And  so  we  might 
go  on,  culling  facts  and  figures,  ad  libitum,  in 
relation,  not  only  to  the  commercial  and  financial 
resources  of  the  two  empires  ;  but  also  in  relation 
to  their  social  condition,  their  religious  and  edu- 
cational institutions,  their  manufeu^turing  occupa- 
tions, &c. 

But  wo  prefer  to  commend  our  readers  to  these 
books,  for  their  own  larger  benefit.  Any  compa- 
risons which  we  might  institute  would  not  affect 
our  ideas  of  the  justifiableness  of  the  war  in  which 
we  are  taking  our  part.  Granting  that  Eussia 
were  superior  to  Turkey  in  every  possible  respect, 
we  do  not,  therefore,  assent  to  the  monstrous  pro- 
position, that  her  aggression  is  to  be  watched 
without  anxiety,  or  her  ambition  regarded  with 
indifference.  Indeed,  whatever  plea  the  selfish 
or  the  superficial  may  urge  against  our  participa- 
tion in  this  conflict,  tells  entirely  the  other  way. 
Say  Eussia  is  Christian,  and  Turkey  Mahommedan 
in  faith,  so  much  the  more  should  we  protest 
against  an  unchristian  outrage,  and  thus  vindicate 
our  religion,  so  basely  belied.  It  can  never  be 
hoped  that  Turkey  will  be  conciliated  to  Chris- 
tianity by  the  monstrous  insolence  and  attacks  of 
Bussia;  by  the  frank  co-operation  and  courteous 
sympathy  of  more  civilised  and  honourable  tribes, 
this  desirable  result  may  be  brought  about.    We 


have  again  and  again  protested  against  this  being 
considered  a  religious  war;  and  the   efforts   of 
the  Czar  to  push  it  into  that  form,  wo  only 
regard  as    the    blasphemous  side  of   his   great 
crime  against  Europe.     But  if  it  were  a  religious 
war,  we  should   contemplate  the  part  England 
has    taken    with    unabated    satisfaction.     And, 
indeed,  though  we  denounce  as  profanest  hy- 
pocrisy the  plea  which  has  been  set  up  in  favour 
of  the  Christian  creed,  we  believe  that  out  of  this 
conflict  may  flow  results  eminently  honourable 
to  the  Christian  spirit.     The  interests  of  true 
religion  and  of  general  civilisation  have  always 
proved  themselves  to  be  identical.     They  will  be 
so  in  this  case.     The  barbaric  serfdom  and  de- 
grading superstitions  of  the  Eussian  population 
are  exposed  to  the  contempt  and  pity  of  Europe ; 
and  with  the  defeat  of  the  Emperor,  the  severity 
of  his  people's  bondage  must  be  relaxed,  and  the 
grossness  of  their  ignorance  relieved.     And  Tur- 
key, in  the  meantime,  will  be  holding  friendly 
and  emulative  communion  with  the  representa- 
tives of  a  higher  civilisation  than  they  have  ever 
known,  and  from  whom  their  pride,  bigotry,  and 
religious  isolation  have  fatally  excluded  them. 
Barriers,  ancient  and  sacred,  wiU  be  cast  down ; 
antipathies  deep  and  strong  as  life  will  bo  sub- 
dued; new  ideas  will  be  suggested;  an  example 
of  refinement,  intelligence,  industry,  and  catho- 
licity will  appeal  to  their  admiration ;  and  thus, 
not  by  the  rude  hand  of  force,  but  by  the  kindly 
influence  of  a  noble  sympathy,  the  great  work 
of  progress  and  of  regeneration  will  be  stimulated. 
We  hope  our  country  will  do  its  duty — that  its 
reputation  as  the  friend  of  the  oppressed,  will  be 
sustained,  and  that  the  splendour  of  its  martial 
achievements  will  be  adequately  supported  by  the 
fidelity  of  its  policy,  and  the  virtues  of  those  by 
whom  in  the  land  of  1^  stranger  it  is  represented. 
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The  words  of  a  great  man  are  deeds.  It  is  the 
sublime  privilege  of  genius  to  resemble,  at  how- 
ever awfuUy  remote  a  distance.  Him  who  said 
"  Let  there  be  light,"  and  there  was  light — ^Him 
by  whose  word  £ill  things  were  created,  and  do 
remain — ^who  spake,  and  it  was  done — who  com- 
manded, and  it  stood  fast.  For  genius,  like  the 
Divinity  of  whom  it  is  an  emanation,  speaks  only 
for  a  weighty  purpose,  and  only  at  the  waiting 
moment.  It  does  not  babble,  and  it  is  not  pre- 
mature. It  is  silent,  though  silence  may  be  a 
wall  of  fire  round  the  heart,  till  the  time  when 
may  be  found  "  fit  audience  though  few."  Then, 
its  utterance  is  as  a  trumpet,  dear  and  loud,  as 
sure  to  set  in  motion  human  minds  as  to  set  in  | 


motion  waves  of  air — ^its  every  syllable  an  action, 
its  every  speech  an  event. 

A  great  man — a  man  of  genius — is  Louis  Kos- 
suth. He  had  proved  himself  such  when  as  yet 
his  name  was  hardly  named  but  in  his  native 
tongue.  Fortune  may  lift  a  man  from  the  ob- 
scurity of  a  provincial  advocate,  to  the  conspicu- 
ousness  of  a  minister  of  state.  Talent  may  pierce 
for  itself  a  way  through  prison  walls  to  the  head- 
ship of  a  provisional  government.  But  only 
native  greatness  is  competent  to  the  serene 
strength  of  purpose  and  principle  which  Kossuth 
displayed  in  his  upward  career — only  genius  is 
equal  to  the  creation  of  revolutions ;  to  the  trans- 
formation, in  a  few  months,  of  an  unarmed  nation 


*  Authentic  Beport  of  Kossuth's  Speeches  on  the  War  in  the  East,  and  the  Alliance  with  Austria,  at  Sheffield, 
June  5,  and  at  Nottingham,  June  12,  1854./  Published  by  Himself.  Triibner  and  Co.  Morning  Advertiser, 
Tuesday,  July  11.    (B^ort  of  Kossuth's  evening  Speech  at  the  City  Hall,  Glasgow,  July  4, 1854.) 
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into  a  second-rate  military  power.    But  greater  \  strength  that  has  surprised  into  applause  even  the 


is  Kossuth  in  Bayswater  than  in  Buda-Pesth. 
In  the  hundred  and  fifty  (or  thereabout)  ora- 
tions which  he  has  delivered  in  England  and 
America,  the  Anglo-Saxon  world  has  seen  with 
astonishment  all  its  living  orators  surpassed  by 
a  foreigner  speaking  in  their  tongue — all  the 
powers  of  the  English  language,  its  humour, 
pathos,  fervour,  and  sententiousness,  wielded 
with  a  masterdom  that  seemed  miraculous — 
that  took  all  extravagance  £rom  the  sublime 
similitude,  "  The  Holy  Ghost  of  liberty  fell  upon 
me,  and  I  spoke  with  a  new  tongue.''  In  the 
silence  into  which  Kossuth  retired  on  his  return 
to  England — ^in  his  carefdl  separation  of  himself 
from  domestic  dissengions — ^in  his  repeated  refu- 
sals to  embark  in  systematic  agitation — ^in  his 
rigid  abstinence  from  self-parade,  and  even  from 
self -justification  ;  letting  the  alternate  charges  of 
demagogue  and  conspirator  wend  their  unheeded 
way  to  oblivion — all  'but  the  most  hostile  have 
recognised  the  dignity  that  can  suffer  without 
complaint,  and  hope  without  impatience. 

It  is  humiliating  to  one  holding  this  view  of 
Kossuth's  character, — it  should  be  humiliating  to 
every  Englishman,  proud  of  his  country's  insolar 
independence, — that  the  author  of  the  speeches 
named  below  shoidd  have  felt  it  necessary  to  pre- 
face any  one  of  them  with  a  defence  of  his  right 
of  speech  on  the  Eastern  question.     Addressing 
the  people  of  Nottingham,   assembled  in  their 
market-place,  he  says  of  some,  '' They  come  and 
charge  me  that  it  is  unthankfulness  on  my  part, 
in  return  for  the  asylum  I  enjoy,  to  say  and  do 
what  they  don't  like."     His  vindication  is  at 
once  lofty  and  cutting :  **  Now,  as  to  this  right  of 
asylum,  I  declare,  once  for  all,  I  hold  it  not  from 
the   favour  of  any  man,  however  -high-placed ; 
neither  from  a  special  privilege  ajceovded  to  me  in 
particular.     I  hold  it  from  the  constitution  and 
the  laws  of  Great  Britain — ^I  hold'  it  from  the 
fact  that  you  desire  to  be  a  free  and  independent 
nation.     .     .     I  certainly  never  wiU^-acknowledge 
that  the  thanks  I  have  to  pay  for  my  asylum  con- 
sist in  daring  to  be  a  good  Hungarian,   only 
because  some  powerful  men  in  your  country  are  a 
little  too  good  Austrians.     No,  I  will,  and  I  shall 
do  all  I  honourably  can  do  against  Austrian  des- 
potism, and  for  Hungarian  liberty,  and  for  liberty 
in  general."    But  that  which  Kossuth  here  asserts 
as  a  right,  Englishmen  may  claim  of  him  as  a  duty. 
To  our  laws  he  does  not  owe  silence — to  our 
interests  he  does  owe  speech.     For  he  is  not  as 
any  one  of  the  thousands  of  poor  expatriated 
patriots  who  hide  their  griefs  in  the  back  streets 
and  degenerated  squares  of  our  metropolis — ^he'is 
not  even  as  Louis  Blanc  or  Mazzini.     He  has  a 
special  knowledge  of  this  Eastern  question  which 
we  have  undertaken  to  fight  out.     He  is  the  re- 
presentative of  races  a  vital  element  in  its  com- 
position.     He  is  intimate  with  the  whole  field 
of  battle,    and  all  the  resources  of  the  primal 
combatants.     He  holds  in  his  hand  the  heart  of 
a  nation  of  soldiers  living  on  the  spot.    He  fore- 
told the  struggle  a  year  or  two  before  it  broke 
out,  and  predicted  the  revelation  of   Turkish 


prophets  of  Turkish  doom.  Such  a  man  must 
pay  to  our  hospitality  something  else  than  taxes. 
He  is  the  diviner  who  must  embowel  the  beasts 
of  sacrifice  ere  the  army  leaves  the  capitol,  and  the 
gates  of  the  Temple  of  Janus  are  set  open.  Yea, 
he  is  an  ambassador,  whose  offers  of  alliance  the 
tribes  must  hear  in  the  forum,  though  neither 
senate  nor  consuls  will  give  heed. 

Well,  let  us  hear  him !    He  sets  out  to  the 
universal  content.     '*  You  want,"    he  says,  "  to 
reduce  the  power  of  Bussia,  as  well  as  to  secure 
Turkey."    That  is  true  of  every  Englishman, — 
and  even  of  our  Scotch  Premier.    Whatever  was 
the  case  before  war  broke  out,  we  are  now  agreed, 
without  exception,   that  Eussia  must  give  up 
something — ^if  only  that  right  of  excluding  from 
the  Black  Sea  all  war-ships  but  her  own  which 
she  stole  from  Turkey  in  1838,  and  had  presented 
to  her  by  Palmerston  in  1841.    We  want   "ma- 
terial guarantees"  for  at  least  twenty-five  yean 
safety  to  Turkey ;  we  should  be  better  pleased  to 
erect  such  barriers  between  Turkey  and  Bussia 
that  the  aggressions   of  the  latter  could  neyer 
more  be  sudden,  and  silent,  and  (comparaUyely) 
costless  as  they  have  heretofore  been.     Such  bfu*- 
riers  did  once  exist, — the  orator  suggests^ — and 
we  answer  him  with  the  names  of  "  Hungary !" 
'^  Poland!"     We  all  recollect  that  Eussia  never 
made  successful  war  on  Turkey  xmtil  those  nations 
had  sunk  into  provinces.    We  all  see,  in  an  in- 
stant, that  could  they  be  recovered,  they  would 
form  with  Turkey  a  triple  anti-Eussian  league, 
doubly  boimd  to  unity  of  action, — Abound  by  sen- 
timent as  weU  as  interest ;  by  a  common  hatred 
to  Eussia,  and  common  sense  of  safety.    Kossuth 
reminds  us  that  there  is  a  third  bond  of  uni<Hi — 
that  of  historical  connection^  0^  the  latter  t>art  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  when  the.  vai?  of  Turkey 
upon  and  with  Hungary  had  long  ceased,  "bhe 
marched  an  army,  for  tiie  second  time,  to  the 
very  walls  of  Vienna,  "  in  support  of  one  of  the 
national  movements  of  Hungary."     That  move- 
ment was  defeated  by  the  unnatural  aUiance  of 
Poland  with  Austria.     Nevertheless,  Turkey  es- 
sayed to  save  Poland  from  the  inevitable  retri- 
bution of  that  clumsy  crime — the  retribution  of 
the  ass  who  hunts  with  the  lion.    From  the 
beginning  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
Turkey,   in  all  her  treaties  with  Eussia,  was 
careful  to  stipulate  that  '^the  Czar  should  never 
appropriate  to  himself  anything  of  the  PoUsh 
territory,  nor  in  any  way  interfere  with  the 
affairs  and  government  of  the  Polish  nation,  but 
should  unite  with  Turkey  in  upholding  the  rights, 
privileges,  and  constitution  of  that  Eepublic." 
Austria  repaid  the  services  of  Poland  by  assisting 
in  her  partition — and  as  soon  as  the  Czars  were 
delivered  from  the  embarrassiog  neighbourhood  of 
the  Eepublic,   they  obtained  important  advan- 
tages over  the  Porte.      Through  the  wars  of 
Napoleon  with  Eussia,  Turkey  kept  her  eye  upon 
the  sword  of  Sobieski,  and  rejoiced  to  see  it 
turned  once  more  against  her  now  dreaded  enexnyj 
The  treaty  of  Vienna  quenched  her  hoj^es  of  aid 
from  that  quarter :  the  sword  of  Sobieski  vras 
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hung  up  again  in  the  Eremlin.     Still  lier  states- 
men,— even  the  ministers  of   the  despotio  and 
decrepit  Porte, — ^looked  with  satisfaction  on  the 
constitutional   independence    of  Hungary.       It 
Tvas  only  under  the  compulsion  of  English  diplo- 
macy that  they  abstained  &om  helping  the  Hun- 
garians in  their  struggle  of    1848 — ^that  they 
consented  to  let  in  the  Eussians  upon  Hungary 
in  1849.     It  Was  through  Turkish  territory  the 
armies  of  Nicholas  marched  to  the  aid  of  Prancis 
Joseph.     The  Foreign  Minister  of  England  **  ad- 
vised" the  Porte — ^without  being  asked  for  the 
advice — "  not  to  come  into  any  hostile  collision 
with  its  stronger  neighbours,  for  the  maintenance 
of  its  own  neutrality."    How  much  stronger  than 
Turkey  is  Eussia,  the  campaigns  of  1828-29  in- 
dicated— that  of  18^4  demonstrates.     But  let 
that  pass — ^for  the  orator  is  telling  us  something 
of  his  personal  knowledge.     "I  have  seen  the 
wisest  and  best  of  Turkish  patriots  weep  bitter 
tears    of   despair    over    the    fatal    necessity  of 
having    to    yield    to    this    advice."      We    can 
well  believe  it — ^it  was  ^n  occasion  for  bearded 
men  to  weep;   for  it  was  an  occasion  of  pre- 
sent   dishonour    and    of   proximate    bloodshed. 
**0n  the  very  day  that  this^  advice  was  given, 
the  present  war  has  been  miade  inevitable.    A 
contrary  advice  would  have  spared  you  all  the 
present  dangers  and  sacrifices."     The  reasoning  is 
so  clear,  we  cry,  with  regretful  decision,  "  Hear, 
hear!"     Constitutional  or  republican    Himgary 
would  have  kept  back  Austria  from  that  miserable 
Montenegrin  squabble  in  which  this  last  chapter 
of  the  Eastern  question  commences;  and  would 
have  warned  Eussia  that  Turkey  would  be  backed 
by  the  strongest  men  of  those  parts,  in  her  resist- 
ance to  the  Menschikoff  demands. 

We  are  xmanimous,  then,  in  agreeing  with 
Kossuth  as  to  the  object  of  this  war,  and  in  re- 
gretting that  there  no  longer  exist  the  free  coun- 
tries that  would  have  made  itimnecessary.  What 
is  his  next  proposition  ?  That  we  must  restore 
those  free  coun^es  in  order  to  succeed  in  the  war 
their  non-existence  has  made  inevitable.  This 
proposition  is  less  prepossessing  than  the  first. 
It  catches  our  sympathies,  but  it  slightly  shocks 
our  pride.  Our  thoughts  glance  with  complai- 
sance over  our  armaments  and  our  allies.  We 
think  of  the  camp  at  Chobham,  and  the  sea-fight 
at  Portsmouth— of  Eaglan,  with  his  Peninsular 
medals^— of  Napier,  witi^  his  Nelson-like  prestige. 
We  remember  that  we  withstood  Napoleon  the 
First  when  Alexander  was  with  him, — and  we 
fume  at  the  insinuation  that  we  cannot  humble 
Nicholas  with  Napoleon  the  Third  for  our  ally. 
But  the  orator  is  speaking  of  one  of  the  stages  of 
that  great  struggle  to  which  we  have  reverted. 
He  has  found  an  answer  where  we  were  finding 
an  argument.  Napoleon,  he  reminds  us,  had 
Polish  and  Hungarian  legions  in  his  grand  army 
of  invasion, — yet  he  left  his  army  and  his  power 
on  the  snows  between  Moscow  and  Wilna.  What 
will  become  of  you — ^he  asks — ^without  those 
legions  which  Napoleon  the  Great  found  insuffi- 
cient? But  our  fleets?  "Unfortunately,"  he 
lepUes,  with  a  melancholy  smile,  **  they  cann'^^ 


sail  on  sand  plains;"  and  it  is  on  sandplains>  be- 
hind rocky  fortresses,  upon  which  your  ships  can 
only  waste  their  fire,  that  the  strength  of  Eussia 
lies.  This  we  feel  to  be  true.  That  Bundas  and 
Napier  have  done  nothing  but  singe  the  enemy's 
coasts  and  look  into  his  harbours,  carries  with  it 
quick  conviction  that  tiiose  coasts  and  harbours 
are  barren  of  the  laurel — ^that  if  Sevastopol  and 
Sveaborg  had  been  worth  taking,  or  possible  to 
be  taken,  they  would  have  been  ours  ere  this ; 
that  Napier  would  even  make  his  way  to  St. 
Petersburg,  if  he  were  not  likely  to  find  it  a 
second  Moscow-— deserted  and  in  fiames.  We  are 
willing  now  to  listeai  to  our  orator,  as  he  pointe 
out  a  use  for  the  squadrons  of  whose  inactivity 
we  are  as  impatient  as  of  their  puissance  we  are 
proud.  He  would  have  Napier  do  on  the  coast 
of  Courland  what  he  did  on  the  shores  of  Lebanon. 
He  would  have  him  land  at  Samogitia,  and  "  osH 
brave  Poland  to  arms;"  distributing  proclama- 
tions of  independence,  ehests  of  arms,  and  kegs 
of  g^powder.  Here  our  sympathies,  helped  by 
our  sense  of  policy,  get  the  better  of  our  pride ; 
and  we  contemplate  with  delight  the  glowing 
picture  of  murdered  Poland  reviving  as  beneath 
a  handfril  of  Promethean  fire.  We  see  the  exiles 
running  home  from  every  city  of  Europe  to  which 
they  have  carried  their  wrongs,  and  even  from 
the  far  West  and  farther  South — ^throwing  away, 
with  tears  of  joy,  the  implements  of  humble 
toils  that  have  brought  them  only  the  bread  of 
affliction — ^leaping  ashore  as  if  the  soil  for  which 
they  must  yet  fight,  were  already  free — ^forgetting 
in  the  fraternity  of  battle  for  their  long  desolate 
mother  country,  the  dissensions  that  fester  in  a 
strange  land — and  blessing  us  for  a  musket  more 
than  ever  they  blessed  us  for  hospitality  or  alms. 
We  see  the  captive  soldiers  of  the  Czar  flinging 
off  by  thousands  the  yoke  to  which  they  had  been 
broken  more  by  despair  than  by  suffering.  And 
we  see  that  for  every  thousand  Poles  in  arms  for 
freedom,  the  tyrant  needs  ten  thousand  serfs  to  fight 
for  slavery.  We  are  willing  to  be  helped  by  the 
people  we  have  so  long  pitied.  We  declare  with 
exultetion  that  England's  difficulty  shall  be 
Poland's  opportunity. 

But  here  our  politicians  by  birth  or  apprentice 
ship — the  pretentious  class  who,  by  treating  all 
governmental  affairs  as  a  mystery,  effectually 
make  of  them  what  Stephen  Blackpool  calls 
a  "muddle" — ^insist  on  ^^Jir  right  to  be  heard. 
We  are  being  hurried,  they  teU  us,  by  a  generous 
sympathy,  acted  upon  by  an  excited  visionary, 
into  the  adoption  of  aj>erilous  delusion.  Poland, — 
they  remind  us, — does  not  all  belong  to  Eussia;  it 
was  cut  up  into  three.  And  who  have  the  second 
and  third  portions  ?  Why,  Austria  and  Prussia, 
both  first-rate  military  powers ;  at  present  neu- 
tral, and  pledged  to  help  us,  if  we  need  their  help. 
If  Bussian  Poland  become  insurgent,  so  will 
Austrian  and  Prussian  Poland ;  we  cannot  reani- 
mate one  limb  without  reanimating  all ;  and,  if 
we  could,  the  reconstruction  of  the  whole  body 
would  be  necessary  to  our  ulterior  object.  Of 
course,  then,  to  make  the  Poles  our  auxlHariea 
would  be  to  make  their  masters  our  enemies-— 
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not  only  to  lose  600,000  bayonets  and  sabres,  but 
to  turn  them  against  ourselves.     Looking  up  to 
our  orator  in  the  rostrum  for  his  reply  to  the 
cooling  consideration  thus  injected,  we  see  that 
he  is  by  no  means  disturbed.     He  admits  nearly 
all  that  has  been  said — yea,  restates  the  most  of  it, 
in  his  own  eloquent,    impassioned    way.     And 
more.  Besurgent  Poland,  he  says,  means  resurgent 
Hungary,  and  even  resurgent  Italy.     Now  that 
he  has  foimd  occasion  to  mention  the  house  of 
Hapsburg,  he  cannot  but  affix  to  it  all  vile  epi- 
thets, and  predict  for  it  an  apocalypse  of  retri- 
bution.    But  he  is  careful  to  address  himself  to 
what  he  calls  our   *'  egotism"  —  our  practical, 
matter-of-fact,     sense-of-interest    characteristics. 
First,  he  points  out  to  us  that  Austria  is  not,  like 
France  or  England,  a  nation,  but  only  the  geo- 
graphical designation  of  a  despotism  over  many 
nations — that  her  military  force  is  at  once  im- 
mensely over-rated  and  quite  misunderstood — 
that  of  strictly  Austrian  troops  there  are  not 
enough  to  maintain  Austrian  rule  in  either  of  her 
great  provinces,  Lombardy  or  Hungary,  if  she 
be  anywhere  attacked,  or  become  anywhere  ag- 
gressive.    Her  significance,  whether  as  an  adver- 
sary or  auxiliary,  is  dependent  upon  the  disposi- 
tion of  her  subject  peoples.     They  may  cheerfully 
serve  her  against  Russia ;  but  it  will  be  only  on 
terms  which  she  can  never  concede.     They  are 
not  unlikely  to  side  with  Kussia,  in  order  to  be 
quit  of  her.     And  for  England  to  be  one  in  a 
league  with  Austria,  against  Poland,  Hungary, 
Italy ! — the  thought  is  so  intolerable,  that  we  in- 
terrupt the  orator  with  protestations  it  shall  never 
be.     In  the  next  place,  he  invites  us  to  consider 
how  unlikely  it  is  that  Austria  can  be  sincere 
either  in  enmity  to  Russia,  friendship  to  Turkey, 
or  alliance  with  the  Western    Powers.     That 
Russia  has  done  her  service,  is  reason  enough,  to 
be  sure,  why  she  should  hate  and  damage  Russia : 
ingratitude  is  the  dominant,  hereditary  trait  of 
the  Hapsburgs.     But  they  cannot  always  afford 
to  gratify  even  their  impatience  of  obligation. 
With  Mettemich  for  adviser  and  Jellachich  for 
lieutenant,  Francis  Joseph  must  put  a  curb  on 
his  transmitted  passion.     He  must  remember  that 
Russia  is  the  keystone  of  the  arch  of  despotism — 
the  arch  that  keeps  off  "  the  deluge  "  aprh  mot. 
He  must  observe,  too,  that  Napoleon  the  Third  is 
no  less  the  child  and  champion  of  revolution  than 
was  Napoleon  the  First,  and  that  the  nephew 
may  be  not  xmwilling  to  avenge  the  fate  of  the 
imcle.     We,  on  our  part,   must  recollect  that 
Austria  is  equally  with  Russia  the  traditional  and 
interested  enemy  of  Turkey.     Perhaps  the  one 
solitary  thing  in  the  secret  correspondence  of  last 
year,  that  did  not  startle  or  shock  us,  was  the 
alleged  readiness  of  Austria   to  partition   the 
provinces  of  the  Porte.     Every  observer  of  foreign 
transactions  knows  that  she  has  had  an  army  of 
occupation  ever  on  the  borders  of  one  or  other 
of  those  provinces,  for  many  years  past ; — that  a 
possession  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Adriatic, 
might  serve  either  as  a  check  on  Italian  discon- 
tents, or  a  compensation  for  Italian  successes  ;—*- 
and  that  only  in  this  quarter  can  be  obtained  the 


territorial  counterbalance  of  Prussian  supremacy 
in  the  Germanic  Diet,  and  of  Russian  superiority 
in  the  field.     Thirdly,  our  Demosthenes  bids  us 
mark  the  exact  position  of  this  panderer  to  Mace- 
donian ambition — this  traitor  to  the  common  weal 
of  Greece.    Can  any  of  you  say, — he  demands, — 
that  Austria  has  taken  a  single  step  of  decided  hos- 
tility to  Russia  ?    The  Vienna  note — ^was  not 
that  a  cunning  attempt  to  obtain  from  Turkey  all 
that  she  had  refused  }    The  demand  that  Russia 
evacuate  the  Principalities — did  it  not  follow  the 
confidential  mission  of  Count  Orloff  ?     The  threat 
of  armed  intervention  and  a  declaration  of  war — 
is  not  the  latter  still  only  a  threat,  and  the  former 
an  intervention  for  Jtussia  ?    On  this  point  we 
can  speak  with  a  somewhat  better  knowledge 
than  even  our  prescient  orator.     When  he  spoke 
at  Sheffield,  he  could  only  utter  general  warnings 
against  the  Austrian  alliance.     At  Nottingham, 
he  had  to  comment  on  Turkey's  permission  to 
Austria  to  enter  Moldo-Wallachia.    By  the  time 
he  had  got  to  Glasgow,  it  was  announced  that 
the  Russians  were  retreating  over  the  Pruth,  and 
the  Austrians  crossing  the  Transylvanian  frontier. 
It  now  appears  that  Russia  has  halted,  and  Aus- 
tria halted  also.     The  Czar  having  ordered  his 
dispirited  forces  to  maintain  their  hold  of  Wal- 
lachia,  the  Emperor  withholds  his  troops  from  the 
possibility  of  collision.     Have  we  not  here  the 
justification  of  Kossuth's  assertion,  *'  Austria  will 
never  go  where  she  could  meet  a  Russian  bayonet, 
be  sure  of  it  ?"     Is  it  not  reliable  that  only  when 
the  Anglo-French  and    Turkish  army  on    the 
Danube  advance  to  drive  the  Russians  out  of  the 
Principalities,  an  Austrian  army  will  enter — and 
then,  to  suspend  the  advance  and  cover  the  retreat? 
The  foregoing  considerations  affect  the  sincerity 
of  Austrian  professions.     They  do  not  exhaust 
the  argument.     Our  orator  hath  yet  other  arrows 
in  his  quiver.     Returning  to  the  point  establiBhed 
by  unanimous  consent,  he  imdertakes  to  show 
that  it  is  at  .variance  with  the  declared  intentions 
of  our  Germanic  allies.     The  memorandum  before 
referred  to  distinctly  limits  the  object  of  Austro- 
Prussian  intervention  to  the  restoration  of  the 
statits  quo  ante  helium.     That  limitation  is  alone 
consistent  with  the  uniform  professions  and  ob- 
vious policy  of   those    powers.      They    would 
maintain  the  inj;egrity  of  Turkey,  but  no  less 
that  of  Russia.     It  is  the  fear  of  change  by  which 
monarchs    are  perplexed.      The    absorption    of 
Turkey,  or  of  any  of  her  provinces,  into  the  Russian 
empire,  would  increase  the  already  preponderant 
influence  of  that  empire  over  the  States  with 
which  it  has  no  natural  connection  but  that  of 
contiguity.     The  diminution  of  Russian  power, 
on  the  other  hand,  would  be  the  introduction  of 
a  foreign  element  into  the  artificial  relation  of 
those  States.     Provinces  taken  from  the  Czar 
must  receive  either  independence  or  a  new  master. 
Scarcely  the  most  sanguine  of  Turkish  regenera- 
tion would  propose  to  restore  Bessarabia  or  the 
Crimea  to  the  government  of  pashas.     The  ex- 
periment of  semi-independence  would  have  to  be 
tried  on  soils  it  has  taken  long  to  saturate  with 
Russian  influences.    Conquests  on  either  side  of 
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the  Gulf  of  Pioland,  if  not  retained  by  France 
or  England,  must  gravitate  towards  Sweden. 
The  least  objectionable  of  these  results  would  be 
far  more  objectionable  to  a  sovereign  who  reigns 
by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  than  the  quiet  continu- 
ance of  things  as  they  are — which  is  precisely 
"what  we  do  not  desire.  There  is,  then,  an  in- 
stinctive and  decided  antipathy  between  us  and 
liim.  That  we  should  have  acted  together  even 
thus  far,  is  an  instance  of  the  strange  combinations 
-which  are  forced  upon  statesmen  by  unnatural 
systems  of  international  relation.  That  we  can 
act  together  with  cordiality  when  the  war  has 
fairly  passed  from  one  of  protocols  into  one  of 
harder  pellets,  is  as  unlikely  as  that  two  hostile 
qualities  shaU  not  chemically  neutralize  each 
other.  But  it  is  less  insincere  co-operation  in 
war  than  pertinacious  interference  wit£  the  terms 
of  peace,  that  we  have  to  dread.  An  ally,  of 
however  little  value  in  the  field,  has  a  right  to  be 
consulted  at  the  capitulation.  The  representa- 
tives of  Prussia  and  Austria  sitting  down  with 
those  of  Prance,  England,  and  Turkey  to  delibe- 
rate on  offers  of  peace — ^what  chicane  may  not 
be  practised !  some  watchword  of  dissension 
thrown  in,  as  by  Talleyrand  at  Vienna — ^private 
intrigue  and  the  promise  of  secret  treaties — inter- 
minable delay,  to  end,  perhaps,  in  open  rupture, 
and  a  fresh  choice  of  sides !  And  all  these  diffi- 
culties, be  it  observed — all  these  present  embarrass- 
ments and  contingent  troubles,  we  gratuitously 
incur  in  preferring  the  alliance  of  an  effete,  bank- 
rupt empire  to  that  of  vigorous  and  enthusiastic 
peoples. 

It  is  to  our  sense  of  self-interest,  to  our  per- 
ception of  political  strategy,  that  Kossuth  chiefly 
addresses  himself.  There  are,  however,  in  these 
speeches  some  pungent  appeals  to  our  sense  of 
equity  and  justice.  What  right,  he  demands, 
have  we  to  frustrate  the  most  cherished  hopes  of 
other  peoples — ^to  repress  the  movements  we  fear 
to  encourage — to  dictate  to  Turkey  whom  she  shaU 
take  for  allies;  and  to  do  all  this  in  the  interest 
of  despotism — ^we,  who  profess  the  doctrine  of 
non-intervention,  and  have  illustrated  by  our 
history  the  right  of  rebellion  ?    We  should  like  to 


see  this  part  of  the  subject  well  probed  and  exhi- 
bited. We  suspect  that  more  injury  has  been 
done  to  Turkey  by  our  diplomacy  than  will  ever 
be  repaired  by  our  arms, — and  a  taint  of  disho- 
nour attached  to  our  name,  by  our  desertion  of 
the  continental  races  in  their  sorest  need,  which 
only  the  boldest  and  most  devoted  deeds  can 
wash  out.  We  wish  especially  that  the  gentle- 
men of  the  Peace-Conference,  who  have  long,  and 
not  ineffectually,  preached  the  true  normal  rela- 
tions of  States,  would  not  permit  their  abstract 
horror  of  war  to  prevent  them  obtaining  some 
compensation  for  its  evils  in  an  approximation  to 
those  true  normal  relations.  They  have  perse- 
veringly  and  eloquently  inculcated  the  doctrine 
that  alliances  between  governments  are  dangerous 
to  peace,  while  the  alliance  of  peoples  cherishes 
and  maintains  it.  Let  them  now  save  us  from 
the  shame  and  danger  of  action  upon  the  reverse 
of  that  doctrine.  Let  them  now  insist  that  free 
play  be  given  to  the  sympathies  of  great  nations 
— that  by  no  compact  with  England  for  the 
nominal  defence  of  Turkey,  shall  Austria  and 
Prussia  be  enabled  to  hold  down  the  countries 
which  Russia  enabled  them  to  smite  into  the  dast, 
and  that  for  no  temporary,  imusual  advantage, 
shall  our  government  be  allowed  to  incur  engage- 
ments which  we  should  shudder  at  carrying  out. 
The  prospect  of  being  arrayed  against  a  people  in 
arms  for  its  undeniable  rights,  is  one  from  which 
England  revolts.  Yet  is  it  a  prospect  far  from 
impossible  of  realization.  Parliament  is  on  the 
eve  of  rising — ^war  supplies  will  be  voted  for  the 
recess — the  conduct  of  hostilities  and  of  negotia- 
tions will  be  for  six  months  exclusively  in  the 
hands  of  ministers — and  those  hands  work  in  the 
dark.  Knowing,  as  we  do,  that  one  pronounces 
Francis  Joseph  the  hope  of  his  country,  and  ano- 
ther the  Austrian  empire  essential  to  Europe — 
that  Lord  John  Bussell  considered  the  Hungarians 
rebels,  and  Lord  Palmerston  assented  to,  if  he  did 
not  suggest,  the  French  expedition  to  Italy — have 
we  the  right  to  flatter  ourselves  that  we  are 
making  war  in  the  interests  of  peace  and  freedom, 
which  are  the  highest  political  interests  of  hu- 
manity ? 
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'TwAs  on  a  winter's  evening,  I  was  sitting  by  the  fire. 

In  idleness  unwonted,  but  employment  seemed  to  tire ; 

Some  mystic  power  had  lulled  my  soul — in  trance  as  deep  and  still 

As  though  enthralled  by  slumber,  lay  its  living  thought  and  will. 

When,  suddenly,  there  came  a  knock,  a  feeble  knock  and  low. 
Upon  the  door ;  which  startled  me,  and  made  the  life-blood  flow 
Back  to  my  heart,  pause  there  awhile,  then  coursing  round  again 
Bring  to  the  ears  a  rushing  heat,  and  tingle  in  each  vein. 
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And  yet,  awhile,  I  listened ;  and  then,  oatdde,  a  sound 
As  of  something  falling  heavily,  but  slowly,  to  the  ground ! 
Then,  ntter  silence  reigned  aronnd — a  silence  dread  and  drear  ; 
I  would  hare  given  all  I  had  some  well  known  sound  to  hear. 

It  seemed  as  if  that  silence  with  d&rkness  filled  the  room ; 
'Twas  only  that  my  lamp  was  spent,  that  caused  the  sudden  gloom ; 
Its  flame  sank  down,  then  rose  again,  then  showed  one  lonely  spark. 
And  very  soon  that  died  away,  and  left  me  in  the  dark. 

I  felt  as  if,  with  Ihat  one  spark,  my  own  life's  fire  were  spent. 
But,  in  a  while,  I  roused  myself,  and  to  the  casement  went ; 
And,  drawing  back  the  curtoin,  I  vainly  strained  my  sight, 
Till,  slowly,  from  behind  a  cloud,  gleamed  out  the  pale  moon's  light. 

Upon  the  steps  below  my  door,  lying  across  the  snow, 
I  saw  then  something  dark  and  still,  but  what  I  did  not  know ; 
At  last,  the  silence  and  suspense  I  could  no  longer  bear. 
And,  opening  the  door,  I  stepped  into  the  midnight  air. 


There  lay  a  man,  an  old,  old  man, — so  old,  you  would  have  said 
Slowly  revolving  centuries  had  rolled  above  his  head. 
I  took  him  up  into  my  arms,  and  bore  him  to  my  fire ; 
But,  as  I  laid  him  down,  I  saw  its  last  faint  spark  expire. 

No  other  human  being  dwelt  my  lonely  home  within ; 

I  was  a  solitary  man,  who  had  nor  kith  nor  kin ; 

To  seek  for  any  creature's  help,  a  league  I  must  have  gone— 

I  felt,  that  I  was  there  to  see  the  old  man  die  alone. 

The  anxious  minutes  passed  away ;  I  chafed  his  hands  in  vain 
Until  the  pulses  of  the  heart  began  to  beat  again. 
And,  by  the  fitful  moon,  I  saw  his  eyelids  slowly  rise, 
Spell-bound,  I  sat,  awed  by  the  look,  the  weird-look  of  his  eyes. 

Then,  slowly  lifting  up  his  head,  he  lent  a  listening  ear. 
As  if  some  long  expected  voice,  or  sound,  he  strove  to  hear. 
The  night  was  silent  as  the  grave.     But,  sinking  on  the  floor. 
He  gasped,  ^' I  hear  it  louder  swell,  and  nearer  ti^n  before ! 

**  I  cannot  die,  until  I  know  the  meaning  of  that  sound ; 
Death  will* not  give  me  rest,  until  the  answer  has  been  found; 
Mightier  thao  death,  fuller  than  life,  upon  my  ear  it  fialk ; 
Until  I  know  what  it  may  be,  Oh,  how  that  sound  appals ! 

*'  I  heard  it  first,  long  years  ago,  when  yet  a  child  I  lay    • 
Upon  my  mother's  lonely  grave,  and  sobbed  my  heart  away ; 
Faintly,  yet  clearly,  in  tiie  air,  I  heard  its  solemn  tone, 
As  I  lay  and  cried  in  agony,  *  1  fear  to  be  alone !' 

**  And,  when  that  day  returned  each  year,  I  heard  the  sound  again ; 
And  every  year  it  seemed  to  grow  plainer  and  yet  more  plain. 
But  I  know,  however  weary,  I  may  not  rest  in  peace ; 
For  until  I  learn  its  meaning,  that  sound  will  never  cease." 

He  paused ;  and,  as  he  paused,  the  moon  was  hidden  by  a  cloud, 
And  utter  darkness  wrapped  us  round,  as  with  an  awful  shroud. 
And  presently  I  heard  a  noise,  a  broken  gurgliug  sound. 
That  came  from  where  the  old  man's  head  had  sunk  upon  the  ground. 

Then,  broken,  faint,  and  gasping,  as  in  the  throes  of  death, 
I  heard  these  words,  among  die  sighs  that  shook  his  dying  breath, 
"  I  know  it  now — ^for  Deai£  itself  is  teaching  it  to  me — , 
It  is  the  surging  on  Life's  strand,  of  the  tide  Eternity !" 
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No.  VI.— EXETEB  HALL. 


At  simdry  timesi  and  under  various  provooations, 
men  of  a  peculiarly  angry  mould  have  invented 
a  set  of  expressions  for  the  convenience  of  all 
•who,  to  the  end  of  time,  shall,  like  themselves, 
be  thrown  into  a  state  of  intolerable  indignation. 
It  may  be  that  when  a  man  is  angry,  it  is  better 
that  he  should  be  silent^  than  that  he  should 
speak;  for,  unhappily  for  his  social  reputation, 
if  he  say  anything  at  all,  he  will  be  almost  certain 
to  offend  the  sensitive  and  delicate  amcmg  his 
companions ;  but  silence  at  such  a  moment  it  is 
not  easy  to  maintain;  and,  generally  speaking, 
a  monosyllable  is  likely  to  escape, .  at  which 
nervous  people  will  very  naturally  be  shocked. 
A  |>edantLC  friend  of  mine,  himsdf  excessively 
pohte,  and  knowing  my  hot-headedness,  thus 
onoe  advised  me,  "  ICy  impetuous  sir,  when  thy 
Boul  overfloweth  with  contempt,  show  the  same, 
not  by  making  an  observation,  which,  under  the 
circumstances,  must  necessarily  be  of  an  ungentle- 
manly  kind,  but  silently  curve  thy  nasal  organ 
at  the  left-hand  comer  of  its  lower  extremity, 
and,  be  persuaded,  the  most  oblivious  spectator 
will  recognise  the  irregularity,  and  the  most 
stupid  will  appreciate  its  meaning."  A  sacred 
Psalmist  once  said  that,  **  All  men  were  Ims  /" 
The  harshness  of  this  dictum  would  appear  less 
objectionable  by  reason  of  its  being  applied  to 
the  race  promiscuously;  but  even  this  feature 
did  mi  save  it  ;£rom  the  humiliation  of  an  apology, 
and  ifo  author  confesses  that  it  was  uttered  in 
haste.  I^ow,  should  any  unfortunate  rash  tongue 
address  a  remark  of  this  nature  to  some  particular, 
isolate  individual,  however  just  it  might  be  in 
itself  a  whole  tribe  of  highly  cultured  gents 
(whom  it  would  be  vulgar  to  call  snobs !)  would 
spring  up  from  their  seats;  would  put  down 
tii&r  cups  of  chocolate  upon  the  table  in  solemn 
consternation;  would,  with  an  air  of  outraged 
majesty,  draw  their  bespangled  dressing-gowns 
around  them,  and  exclaim,  **  Good  gwacious,  ^ow 
'owidly  wude  I"  But,  to  the  no  small  discomfort 
of  the  plain-spoken — among  whom  the  present 
scribe  hath  the  disgrace  of  being  numbered — it 
so  happens  that  very  nearly  all  strong,  decided, 
unmistakable  words,  either  of  scorn  or  of  wrath, 
4^6  horridly  rude ;  and  it  is  quite  surprising  how 
readily,  imder  an  impulse  of  indignation,  one 
may  compromise  one's  dignity  by  telHng  the 
truth !  Ajid,  moreover,  it  is  an  indisputable  fact 
that  those  words  which  are  most  strictly  for- 
bidden by  the  laws  of  etiquette,  are  just  those 
which  are  most  appropriate  to  the  vast  mass  of 
the  phenomena  of  human  life  that  engage  our 
attention.  There  is,  for  instance,  that  significant, 
illegitimate,  inexplicable,  unmisunderstandable 
word,  "Humbug;"  why,  not  a  lady  in  the  land 
could  listen  to  it  within  the  sacred  precincts  of 
a  perfumed  drawing-room,  though  never  so  fitly 


spoken,  without  threatening  the  poor  perpetrator 
of  the  offence  that  she  would  fiEdnt  away  directly. 
And  yet  the  rulers  of  our  day,  both  civil  and 
ecclesiastical — ^yea,  and  even  these  deUcately-bred 
ladies,  too,  who  faint  awa/  so  often,  and  upon 
such  slight  occasions,  and  who  may,  neverthebsa^ 
be  numbered  among  our  rulers,  also— axe  incea* 
santly  inviting  upon  themselves  the  impatient 
contempt  of  which  it  is  so  forcible  a  protest! 
Bat  why  is  the  word  esteemed  to  be  so  rude? 
Kot  because  it  cannot  be  found  in  the  dictionary; 
for  many  very  rude  words  »iay  be  found  there, 
and,  consequently,  this  constitutes  no  criterion. 
Not  because  it  was  never  spoken  by  our  ancestors^ 
for  they  were  familiar  with  phrases  that  even 
the  most  honest-lipped  of  our  age  would  be 
ashamed  to  repeat,  and,  therefore,  antiquity  can- 
not be  urged  as  a  guarantee  of  politeness.  The 
only  reason  for  its  being  considered  so  vulgar^ 
which  we  ha^e  be^i  able  to  discover,  is  ^at  it 
expresses  a  man's  meaning  with  a  clearness  which 
even  the  bats  who  will  not  see  cannot  miss,  and 
with  a  power  which  the  soft  and  the  hollow — 
upon  whom  alone  it  invariably  falls  with  justice 
— ^feel  to  be  inconveniently  impressive.  Ajs  long 
as  the  world  will  conserve  the  occasions  for  its 
employment,  there  will  be  those  in  the  world 
prepared  to  contend  for  its  legitimacy ;  and  when 
it  shaU  no  longer  be  suggested  by  existing  abuses, 
hypocrisies,  and  impositions,  it  may  be  safely  ex- 
pected to  become  obsolete. 

Prom  hum])ug  to  Exeter  Hall  is  no  longer  a 
journey  than  from  the  Times  office  to  that  same 
celebrated  temple  of  philanthropy ;  and,  as  the 
editor  has  managed  to  illustrate  l^e  transition, 
we  propose  taking  a  sort  of  flying  trip  in  that 
direction;  premising  that  we  start  from  Print- 
ing House  Yard  as  one  of  the  natural  termini 
of  the  road,  and  that  we  shall  jnst  call  at  the 
Punch  office  on  our  way. 

It  has  been  remarked  with  how  little  wit  the 
world  is  governed ;  and  this  sentiment  needs  only 
a  very  slight  modification,  to  make  it  mean  that 
in  the  government  of  the  world  there  is  a  vast 
deal  of  himibug.  I  am  prepared  to  contend,  on 
a  suitable  occasion,  that  he  who  would  attempt 
to  destroy  all  of  this  quality  that  there  is  in  the 
ruling  classes,  would  do  more  mischief  by  fer, 
than  do  those  who  are  responsible  for  its  existing 
manifestations  ;  and  that,  as  long  as  there  is 
credulity,  there  must  be  imposition ;  as  long  as 
there  is  superstition,  there  must  be  priestcraft  in 
the  world.  Por  my  own  part,  if  children  will 
rejoice  when  their  rich  parents  are  buried,  I 
think  it  is  very  proper  that  they  should  hire 
professional  mourners  to  do  the  sorrow^  for 
them.  One  humbug  creates  another,  everywhere 
and  always.  If  you  have  a  soft  congregation,  it 
is  needful  and  expedient  that  you  use  a  white 
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pocket  handkercliief  pretty  freely  as  you  preach 
to  them;  and,  if  they,  yoiir  flock,  think  they 
cannot  get  to  heaven  without  your  aid,  by  aU 
means  carry  a  good  stiff  golden  crook  along  with 
you,  and  take  good  care  that  they,  your  flock, 
shall  see  the  same.  Not  that  we  would  say  to 
any  man,  "  Be  thou  a  hypocrite  V*  Not  that  we 
would  advise  any  enlightened  prophet, "  Stoop  thou 
to  the  follies  of  the  people."  "Wliat  we  mean  rather 
is,  that  the  demand  for  humbug  will  regulate  the 
supply;  and  that,  so  long  as  myriads  will  throng 
to  market  every  day  for  this  miserable  and  mis- 
chievous article,  there  will  be  those  at  the  stalls  pre- 
pared to  deal  it  out  to  them  at  a  most  reasonable 
rate ; — ^yea,  and  as  it  has  been,  and  is,  even  until 
now,  there  will  be  considerable  competition  in  the 
trade.  By  all  means,  let  humbug  be  banished 
from  the  earth  as  soon  as  possible ;  but  in  this,  as 
is  in  everything,  there  is  an  inviolable  and  supreme 
law  of  cause  and  effect ;  and,  we  may  be  assured 
that  so  long  as  the  fleld  is  not  cleared  for  a  nobler 
culture,  these  weeds,  and  thistles,  and  nettles  will 
grow  upon  it — they  are  evermore  a  natural  pro- 
duce of  untilled  soil. 

Now,  it  has  become  fashionable  of  late  to  laugh 
at  Exeter  HaLl.  Of  what,  according  to  our  would- 
be  humorists,  is  it  the  symbol  and  the  centre  ? 
Of  fanaticism  without  faith.  Of  long  speeches 
without  wisdom.  Of  "vain  repetitions,"  not 
only  in  prayer  but  in  exhortation,  also.  Of  bois- 
terous applause  without  discrimination.  Of  the 
ravings  of  bigotry,  and  the  plots  of  sectarianism. 
Of  the  cant  of  the  pulpit,  and  the  pedantry  of  the 
schools.  Of  contilbutions  to  useless  charities,  and 
large  investments  in  absurd  missionary  specula- 
tions. Of  insane  attachment  to  black  sinners  at 
the  antipodes,  and  conspiracies  against  the  laws 
and  constitutions  of  foreign  empires.  Of  millennial 
dreams,  and  anti-Babylonian  prejudices.  In  short, 
of  enterprise  without  intelligence,  of  co-operation 
without  purpose,  of  charity  without  love,  and  of 
piety  without  awe : — such  is  a  summary  of  the 
charges  brought  against  those  who  use  this  build- 
ing as  the  theatre  of  their  activity,  and  the  sanc- 
tuary of  their  sacrifices.  Punch,  the  Times,  and 
sundry  other  representatives  of  the  wit  and  the 
truthlessness  of  our  age,  both  small  and  great, 
have  set  up  an  occasional  chorus  of  malediction 
in  the  style  and  temper  above  indicated.  Indeed, 
ever  since  Mr.  Macaulay  insinuated  that  Exeter 
Hall  was  an  asses'  synagogue  (an  indiscretion  the 
fruits,  if  not  the  folly  of  which  he  has  been  made 
to  feel),  every  little  dog  Toby  has  had  its  bark  at 
the  place,  and  every  big-mouthed  thunderer  has 
made  it  the  butt  of  his  ridicule. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  /,  who 
have  not  been  silent  about  many  abuses  in  church 
affairs,  should  deny  in  toto,  and  without  limitation, 
all  these  charges.  It  forms  no  part  of  my  plan, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  my 
main  object  that  I  should  do  so.  The  service 
may  sometimes  have  been  a  farce.  It  is  possible 
that  the  credulity  and  superstition  of  the  ignorant 
have  been  wantonly  acted  upon.  Noble  earls 
may  have  occasionally  been  found  laughing  in 
their  sleeves,  whilst  bungling  out  theological  dis- 


quisitions to  which  they  are,  as  a  body,  notoriously 
unaccustomed.  Bishops  may  have  winked  know- 
ingly at  the  devil  just  as  they  were  about  to 
commence  a  stale  and  irrelevant  prayer  to  God. 
Amid  the  excitements  of  ecclesiastical  strife,  we 
may  have  heard  the  ravings  of  intolerance.  Be- 
neath the  fire  of  religious  enthusiasm  the  ashes 
of  intellectual  folly  may  have  accumulated.  It 
is  possible  that  the  cheers  a  poor  unconscious 
nigger  from  the  antipodes  has  received,  have  ^ 
shown  how  much  his  white  patrons  might  be 
improved  by  common-sense  and  common  courtesy. 
Perhaps  some  of  the  rich  old  misers  who  have 
once  in  their  lifetime  put  a  good  round  sum  in 
the  benevolent  box  have  actually  believed  what 
they  were  told  from  the  platform;  viz.,  that 
Christ  is  a  safe  and  liberal  banker,  and  have  really 
imagined  that  they  were  putting  their  money  out 
at  very  good  interest.  I  am  not  sure  that,  even 
as  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  other  enlightened 
assemblies,  "Hear,  hear*'  has  not  sometimes  been 
a  confession  of  inattention  to  what  is  being  said, 
or  of  incapacity  to  understand  it,  and  that  "  Loud 
cheers"  has  been  but  the  echo  of  enraged  secta- 
rian conceit.  It  is  not  my  mission  to  defend 
either  the  immaculateness  of  the  clergy,  or  the 
infallibility  of  the  church.  I  no  more  believe  ' 
that  the  executive  committee  of  a  philanthropical 
association  are  above  the  temptation  to  be  corrupt, 
than  are  the  christened  members  of  a  Cabinet 
whose  doors  are  closed,  and  whose  consultations 
are  all  confidential.  Until  we  have  angels  from 
heaven  at  the  head  of  human  affairs,  &epe  will 
be  dishonourable  jobbing,  ignominious  trickery, 
and  secrets  which  pride  and  piety  alike  will  save 
from  exposure  in  their  management.  And  I  do 
not  forget  that  the  great  religious  societies  of  our 
age  have  been  instituted,  conducted,  and  repre- 
sented by  men  who  are  fallible  in  judgment  and 
frail  in  character.  To  expect  impossibilities  from 
others  is  more  foolish  than  to  attempt  them  our- 
selves. Whilst,  therefore,  I  am  ready  to  admit 
that  there  may  have  been  much  dogmatism  within 
the  precincts  of  Exeter  Hall,  I  do  not,  on  that 
ground,  feel  under  any  obligation  to  approve  the 
petty  puppyism  that  has  been  displayed  without. 

If  there  is  a  dark  side  to  this  picture,  there  is 
a  light  one  too,  and  the  beams  are  more  notable 
than  the  shades.  It  may  be  hard  to  make  the 
devotees  of  religious  enterprise  believe  that  there 
are  any  faults  in  their  systems  or  their  policy; 
but  their  confidence  is,  at  any  rate,  an  indication 
that  they  are  in  earnest;  whilst  tiie  malignant 
scorn  of  those  who  so  gratuitously  abuse  them  can 
plead  no  set-off  against  its  extravagance  and  its 
unscrupulousness. 

Human  nature  has  its  weaknesses,  and  these 
the  great  wiU  pity  and  the  good  deplore ;  bat, 
even  in  its  infirmities,  it  not  seldom  proves  itself 
possessed  of  the  elements  of  strength  :  these  it  is 
the  province  of  misanthropy  to  dispute  and  of 
envy  to  malign.  The  noblest  features  of  a  man's 
life  are  those  which  indicate  a  will  to  execute  the 
dictates  of  conscience,  not  those  which  merely 
evince  a  sagacity  to  discover  the  requirements  of 
wisdom.    A  blunder  honestly  committed  is  a  sab- 
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limer  spectacle  than  a  want  only  perceived.  To 
discharge  a  duty  is  far  more  honourable  than  to 
detect  one;  and  the  poor  man  who  treads  the 
ways  of  righteousness  is  more  to  be  envied  than 
the  proud,  immoral  philosopher  who  occupies  the 
heights  of  knowledge.  Even  if  the  crowds  who 
go  to  a  missionary  meeting,  and  who  cry  with 
admiration  when  a  redeemed  slave  stands  in  silent 
and  surprised  simplicity  before  them,  are  such 
fools  as  their  supercilious  scorners  would  make 
out,  they  certainly  prove  themselves  possessed  of 
hearts  that  can  be  touched  with  tenderness ;  and 
some  of  their  contemptuous  defamers  have  not 
afforded  many  evidences  of  any  similar  virtue. 
Their  money  may  sometimes  be  uselessly  spent, 
and  sometimes  improperly  and  dishonestly  applied 
— but  it  is  cheerfully  given,  and  in  the  deep  feel- 
ings of  its  subscribers  it  is  consecrated  to  God  and 
to  humanity.  We  ask  not  now  whether  the  sa- 
crifices be  dictated  by  enthusiasm  or  by  reason — 
whether  they  be  made  in  the  rashness  of  devotion, 
the  ignorance  of  fear,  or  the  enlightenment  of 
pious  generosity ;  but  they  are  made,  and  as  the 
enormous  pile  accumulates,  we  feel  that  it  is  a 
monument  of  holiness  unto  the  Lord,  and  we  are 
taken  captive  with  secret  admiration  as  we  gaze 
upon  it.  The  babblers  pass  and  sneer,  but  they 
have  no  rival  trophies  to  boast,  no  surpassing 
virtues  by  which  to  vindicate  their  giddy  merri- 
ment. They  work,  but  it  is  for  profit;  they 
aspire,  but  it  is  for  worldly  station,  or  for  carnal 
fame ;  they  may  sometimes  pray,  but  it  is  rather 
for  comfort  than  for  consolation,  rather  for  relief 
from  obligation  than  for  strength  to  discharge  it. 
It  is  too  bad  that  when  others  pray  that  the  good 
kingdom  of  God  may  come  they  should  be  dis- 
turbed by  a  profane  laugh,  and  that  when  the 
silver  and  gold  which  are  dedicated  to  Heaven  are 
being  counted,  the  selfish  should  insult  them  by 
Tattling  their  looked  and  guarded  riches,  which 
neither  man  nor  God  may  share. 

The  stupendous  undertaking  of  bringing  all 
the  races  and  nations  of  the  globe  under  the  do- 
minion of  one  faith,  is  one  of  the  principal  fea- 
tures of  Exeter  HaU  activity  by  which  the  satiri- 
cal giggle  of  the  **  wise  and  prudent "  who  never 
go  there  is  provoked.  iN'ow,  J  am  not  going  to 
enter  into  any  of  the  questions  which  such  a  vast 
enterprise  may  very  fairly  suggest.  The  ethno- 
logist, the  physiologist,  the  historian,  and  even 
the  theologian,  may  have  objections  to  the  design, 
may  doubt  its  feasibility,  or  may  perceive  wiser 
methods  of  pursuing  it.  And  when  such  objec- 
tions are  temperately  stated,  such  doubts  respect- 
fully expressed,  and  such  suggestions  sincerely 
made,  it  is  the  duty  of  missionary  advocates  and 
managers  gravely  and  carefully  to  consider  them. 
But  rude  laughter  at  the  supposed  blunders  made 
by  those  who  know  nothing  of  these  questions, 
or  who  have  come  to  their  own  conclusions  in 
respect  to  them,  shows  but  ^  shallow  conceit  or  a 
contracted  soul.  Science  may  have  its  bigotries 
and  its  superstitions  as  well  as  religion ;  but  the 
bigotry  and  superstition  of  science  are  infinitely 
more  cold  and  repulsive,  as  the  presumptions  of 
nntamed  intellect  are  ever  more  despicable  than 


the  mistakes  of  an  uniUumined  conscience.  It  used 
to  be  sair'f  by  the  logicians  of  the  church,  "  Whom 
God  hathio^osen  to  eternal  life,  will  most  surely 
be  saved/  and  whom  he  hath  not  chosen,  never 
can  be  {^ived;  therefore  preach  not  to  them  a 
gospel  which  may  but  tantalize  their  feelings  and 
flatter  t{ieir  pride."  Against  this  stupid  notion, 
profane  by  reason  of  the  absurd  piety  on  which 
it  is  based,  all  missionary  exertions  are  a  prac- 
tical protest.  The  labourers  in  the  field,  "which 
is  the  world,"  have  not  been  deterred  in  days  of 
old  by  the  prejudices  of  the  chosen  few  who  tilled 
their  little  garden  "walled  around;"  but  now, 
forsooth,  when  they  have  half  conquered  their 
object  they  must  desist  at  the  summons  of  some 
shrill  and  insolent  voice  coming  from  the  dirty 
laboratory  of  a  phrenologLst !  "Don't  preach  to 
men  till  you  know  whether  they  are  of  the  elect," 
said  the  sturdy  old  Calvinist.  "  Don't  preach  to 
men  till  I^have  told  their  bumps,"  says  the  self- 
trustful  professor  of  physiology.  "  Let  God's  own 
Spirit  select  the  chosen,"  said  the  devotee  of  the 
superstition- theological.  "Let  me  manipulate," 
says  the  devotee  of  the  superstition-scientific.  It 
may  suit  the  purpose  of  the  Titnes  to  adopt  the 
creed  of  the  latter  sect;  for  ourselves  we  prefer 
the  creed  of  the  former ;  and  would  rather  leave 
the  world  entirely  to  the  tender  mercies  of  God 
its  maker,  than  hand  it  over  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  these  His  ambitious  rivals.  Ueligion  without 
science  will  leave  the  race  degraded,  but  science 
without  religion  would  conduct  it  onwards  to  a 
remediless  curse.  As  long  as  men  shall  believe  in 
God  there  will  be  some  hope  of  their  attaining  a 
true  appreciation  of  their  own  nature ;  when  they 
shall  come  to  believe  only  in  themselves,  elevation 
will  no  longer  be  possible ;  expectation  will  be  a 
despair,  and  memory  a  remorse.  The  perpetra* 
tors  of  the  missionary  follies  have  at  least  done 
this,  they  have  carried  religion  to  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  earth  as  a  Divine  motive  to  human 
culture;  and  this  is  better  than  as  though  they 
had  carried  a  mere  human  culture  as  the  means 
to  a  true  religion  ;  but  their  defamers  have 
not  even  done  this.  They  have  staid  at  home 
and  amused  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the 
generous  and  faithful,  who  have  left  houses  and 
lands  for  His  sake,  who  did  the  same  work  on  an 
infinite  scale  in  His  day. 

The  objections  to  evangelical  enterprise  are 
generally  associated  with  a  professed  solicitude 
for  the  interests  of  civilisation.  It  is  argued 
that  the  great  achievement  of  human  redemption 
must  begin  with  the  understanding,  and  that,  in 
time,  the  heart  wiU  right  itself.  If  you  would 
have  men  pure,  teach  them  cleanliness ;  if  you 
would  see  them  devout  in  worship,  give  them 
half  a  dozen  lessons  in  etiquette.  When  they 
ask,  "  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?"  hire  them  to 
work  in  a  cotton  factory.  Are  they  dull  ?  Let 
them  have  a  game  at  mcket.  Do  they  bum  their 
wives,  or  throw  their  children  in  the  sea  ?  Bead 
to  them  a  page  or  two  of  Elliotson.  Are  their 
habits  unhealthy,  degrading,  suicidal?  Blessed 
are  those  who  shall  lay  hold  of  a  copy  of  Combe's 
"  Constitution  of  Man !"    In  short,  as  a  universal 
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panacea  for  all  their  ills,  there  is  no  specific  like 
Gocker^B  "  Arithmetic !"  The  multiplicQ^^n  tahle 
is  infinitely  to  be  preferred  to  the  t4]Je  of  ten 
commandments.  Only  make  a  man  peri(^iye  how 
two  and  two  make  four;  and  he  will  cast;  his  idols 
to  the  moles  and  the  bats  forthwith.  'Veil  him 
that  things  which  are  equal  to  the  same  tiding  are 
equal  to  one  another,  and  his  countenazkt^  will 
radiate  with  ecstasy :  he  will  cast  off  all  old  preju- 
dices, he  will  devote  himself  instanter  to  the  pro- 
blems of  his  origin  and  of  bis  destiny,  and  his 
hopes  will  bloom  with  immortality  and  eternal 
life! 

I^ow  supposing,  for  the  sake  of  a  personal  ap- 
plication of  the  argument,  we  grant  all  this,  wHl 
the  Bey.  Mr,  Punch,  or  the  venerable  chaplain  of 
Printing  House  Square,  or  even  the  soberer  and 
more  consistent  disciples  of  Harriet  Martineau  or 
of  M.  Gomte,  go  to  the  South  Sea  Islands,  to 
China,  to  Western  and  Eastern  India — ^will  they 
go  even  to  Ireland,  or  to  St.  Giles's,  to  teach  their 
glorious  gospel  ?  Will  they  form  a  society  to  give 
a  copy  of  their  vaunted  **  Constitution  of  Man," 
or  their  infallible  "  Euclid,"  to  every  denizen  of 
this  unhappy  world  ?  Have  they  their  organi- 
zations of  practical  science,  and  of  educational 
philanthropy  ?  Can  they  find  a  single  individual 
generous  enough  to  carry  out  the  theory  they  so 
perseveringly  defend  ?  It  may  be  very  atrocious 
to  give  a  man  a  stone  when  he  asks  for  an  egg, 
and  when  he  asks  for  a  "  copper"  to  insult  his 
poverty  with  a  "  tract"  (brass  is  not  money  in 
England) ;  but  is  it  not  worse,  when  they  groan 
in  bondage,  to  mock  them  with  your  ethno- 
logical hypotheses !  and  when  they  ask  for  salva- 
tion, to  mystify  them  by  your  present  of  a  phre- 
nological bust?  But  you  will  not  even  do  this. 
You  tuck  the  figured  crockery-ware  under  your 
arm  and  say  to  the  poor  suppliant,  in  whose 
civilisation  you  have  so  supreme  ^an  interest, 
**  No  !  if  you  want  one  of  diese  saviours,  go  to 
my  shop  in  Cheapside,  London,  England,  Europe, 
and  buy  one ;  you  s^all  have  it  sound  and  accu- 
rate for  6s.  6d.     Here  is  my  card." 

The  fact  is,  nothing  but  a  profound  religpious 
zeal  will  enable  a  man  to  seek  out  and  to  save  his 
fellow-man.  We  hear  how  much  commerce  has 
done  for  religion,  cannot  somebody  tell  us  how 
much  religion  has  done  for  commerce?  Until 
you  feel  that  you  are  responsible  to  the  great  God 
for  doing  your  duty  to  others,  you  have  no  ade- 
quate motive  to  restrain  you  from  a  supreme  con- 
sultation of  your  own  personal  interest.  Believe 
a  book  to  be  the  veritable  revelation  of  the  Divine 
will,  able  to  make  wise  unto  salvation,  and  you' 
have  then  a  strong  inducement  to  give  it  to  every 
man ;  yea,  and  to  teach  every  man  to  read,  that  he 
may  imderstand  it  when  he  has  got  it.  Draw  two 
pictures  in  two  moments !  Here  is  a  simple  child 
of  the  Holy  One — ^untrembling  in  His  faith,  un- 
corrupted  in  his  happiness.  He  embarks  on  the 
wide  ocean ;  travels  to  a  far-off  country,  with  his 
Bible  in  his  hand ;  he  sits  down,  on  his  arrival, 
patiently  to  learn  the  language  of  his  new  home ; 
he  laboriously  translates  his  book  into  the  tongue 
of  tho  natives  around  him ;  and  then,  with  unaf- 


fected love,  he  calls  them,  one  by  one,  saying 
unto  them,  "  Learn  to  read,  for  I  have  here  a 
book  which  will  teach  thee  how-to  live  without 
sin,  how  to  die  without  dread,  how  to  hope  with- 
out presumption,  how  to  worship  without  idola- 
try." Here  is  anotiier  man ;  he  sets  out  on  the 
same  journey,  undertakes  the  same  haidshipe, 
and  sa^  to  the  objects  of  his  grand  solicitude, 
**  Learn  to  read  this  book,  for  it  will  instruct  you 
how  to  cast  accounts ;  what  to  eat,  and  what  to 
avoid ;  how  to  work  without  fatigue ;  how  to 
play  without  degradation ;  how  to  get  rich  with- 
out dishonesty ;  how  to  be  selfish,  and  at  the  same 
time  just ;  it  will  refine  your  manners,  polish 
your  wit,  enlarge  your  information ;  in  ^ort,  it 
will  make  you  good  men  of  business,  sharp  at  a 
bargain,  and  elegant  in  prosperity !"  Who  is  the 
fool?  Luckily  for  the  sneerers  at  the  fonner 
character,  no  man  has  ever  been  fool  enough 
to  afford  the  fun  of  a  comparison. 

"  Ah,  but  in  your  pictiue,  you  have  given  too 
much  credit  to  your  client;  the  missionary 
preaches  first,  and  teaches  his  savage  auditor  to 
read  afterwards."  Just  so,  and  why?  Because  a 
religious  interest  is  as  necessary  to  secure  his 
attention,  as  it  is  to  lead  his  teacher  to  inyite 
it.  If  the  civilised  Briton  cannot  acquire  the 
necessary  disinterestedness  to  appeal  to  &e  popu- 
lation of  the  antipodes  apart  from  his  profound 
sense  of  religious  obligation,  how  can  he  expect 
that  population  to  Hsten  to  his  appeal  xmtil  the 
same  sense  is  awakened  ?  He,  the  intelligent  and 
the  refined,  will  only  hazard  so  much  to  bom  his 
brother,  is  it  likely  then  that  his  brother,  ignorant, 
bigoted,  and  proud,  will  submit  to  so  much  hut 
to  be  saved  f  The  religious  motive  is  necessary 
to  the  undertaking  of  the  experiment ;  in  even 
greater  degree,  it  is  necessary  to  its  success.  To 
tiie  preacher  of  the  Gospelf  it  has,  in  thousands 
of  instances,  been  proved  that  the  untamed  bar- 
barian of  the  South  Seas,  the  subtle  Brahmin  of 
India,  and  the  conceited  child  of  the  sun,  will 
attend  ;;the  ambassador  of  Cocker's '' Arithmetic" 
would  be  received  with  impregnable  astonishment, 
or  relentless  indignation. 

Civilisation  is  the  fruit  of  great  religious  or 
national  revolutions.  The  entire  history  of  the 
world  might  be  cited  in  confirmation  of  this 
h3rpothesis.  And  when  international  conflicts 
have  preceded  new  developments  of  civilisation, 
those  confiicts  have,  most  frequently,  been  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  incited  by  religious  agitation. 
A  nation  can  only  be  stirred  from  within  or  tKua. 
without  by  deep  religious  inspirations.  Wars 
may  rage,  but  if  faith  be  not  an  element  of  the 
strife,  it  will  end  with  the  shedding  of  Wood, 
and  its  monuments  will  be  confined  to  the  fame 
of  its  heroes  and  the  traditions  o^  its  barbanc 
glory.  £«ligious  corruptions  can  only  be  cured 
by  religious  purity.  A  base  superstition  will  in 
time  destroy  itself;  but  its  ruins  will  be  dismal, 
poisonous,  disgraceful.  If  it  be  removed  by  the 
introduction  of  a  more  exalted  and  transpswnt 
economy,  its  abolition  will  be  an  era  of  progress, 
and  a  consunmiation  of  blessing.  The  gniss 
abominations  of  the  Papacy  in  the  French  Bcro- 
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lution,  found  their  natiiral,  self-wrought  oxplo- 
Bion.  Suhsequent  political  misfortunes  may  be 
attributed  to  the  absence  of  a  new  and  a  higher 
faith  to  engage  the  con^ience  and  control  the 
passions  of  the  people.  In  China,  and  in  India, 
(we  trust  it  will  by-and-by  prove  so  in  Turkey) 
the  abuses  and .  miseries  of  the  ancient  hier- 
archies axe  being  gradually  supplanted  by  the 
expanding  germs  of  purer  and  humaner  (because 
Diviner)  institutions ;  and  we  have  in  these  vast 
lands  the  spectacle  of  revolution  without  insanity, 
and  of  dissolution  without  death.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  with  the  prosperity  of  the  Church, 
ttie  general  culture  of  society  improves.  As  the 
inhabitants  are  taught  a  clearer  knowledge  of 
God,  they  intuitively  recognise  the  more  sacred 
claims  of  their  fellows.  Beading  the  Bible,  they 
are  prepared  to  read  other  books.  Having  mas- 
tered the  ten  commandments  they  pass  naturally 
enough  to  the  multiplication  table.  Now  that 
they  are  familiar  with  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
it  is  competent  for  them  to  proceed  to  the  study 
of  mathematics.  The  heroes  of  Exeter  Hall 
having  imbued  them  with  the  hallowed  atmos- 
phere of  Calvary,  they  can  sustain  galvanic 
shocks,  and  physiological  disquisitions. 

'•  But,"  say  the  sneerers,  "  if  these  good  people 
are  so  interested  in  the  redemption  and  elevation 
of  mankind,  it  is  a  pity  they  will  not  bestow  a 
little  compassion  on  the  miserable  sinners  of  their 
own  country."  And  arc  not  Bagged  Schools, 
Sunday  Schools,  City  Missions,  Sailors'  Friend 
Societies,  Orphan  Charities,  Beformatory  Institu- 
tions, Female  Protection  Societies,  Humane  As- 
sociations, Temperance  Leagues,  and  a  thousand 
other  domestic  philanthropies  advocated  at  Exeter 
Hall  ?  Is  it  not  the  resort  of  the  friends  of  Eng- 
land, as  well  as  of  the  friends  of  India  ?  Yea, 
and  are  not  the  ambassadors  of  both  classes  of 


enterprise,  almost  without  exception,  the  same 
men?  Our  sneering  scribblers  and  cavilling 
devotees  of  science  axe  not  there  even  when  the 
poor  *'  unfortunate  *'  is  being  cared  for.  True, 
some  improvement  in  the  method  and  the  enthu- 
siasm of  these  departments  is  possible,  and,  in 
time,  it  will  be  made,  but  not  by  the  worldly- 
wisemen  or  the  "  positive "  philosophers  of  our 
day.  I  should  be  glad  to  see  an  attempt  made  to 
cloths  the  ragged  as  well  as  to  find  church-room 
for  them.  It  would  not  be  amiss  to  multiply 
wash-houses  as  well  as  schools.  Some  attention 
to  sanitary  matters — ^in  the  improvement  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor,  for  instance,  would  not  be 
at  all  beneath  the  dignity  or  even  the  sanctity 
of  Exeter  Hall.  Moreover,  I  feel  it  to  be  a 
national  reproach  that  whilst  the  Bible  Society  is 
glutted  with  subscriptions,  all  institutions  for  the 
reclamation  or  the  relief  of  the  lost  ones  among  our 
own  gentle  population  are  on  the  point  of  perishing 
for  the  lack  of  funds  /  But,  as  we  have  said, 
these  imperfections  will  be  remedied,  whilst,  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  to  the  immortal  honour  of  the 
hahituis  of  Exeter  Hall,  that  what  care  is  shown 
for  the  poor  and  the  oppressed  of  our  own  land, 
is  shown  by  those  who  manifest  so  munificent 
and  exhausUess  an  interest  in  the  miserable  and 
oppressed  of  foreign  climes. 

Of  what,  then,  is  Exeter  Hall  truly  the  typo 
and  the  centre  ?  Of  liberality  without  stint.  Of 
enthusiasm  in  the  service  of  God,  and  of  untiring 
perseverance  in  the  service  of  man.  Whatever 
of  official  and  organic  disinterestedness  our  timt^s 
have  witnessed  has  been  associated  with  this 
renowned  and  consecrated  edifice.  Mammon- 
worship  is  the  crime  of  our  age.  Here,  at  a  ' 
rate,  an  altar  to  the  true  God  has  been  erected, 
and  on  it  have  been  deposited  the  sacrifices  of  in- 
numerable benevolent  and  consistent  devotees. 
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"  LiOHT  the  candles,  draw  the  curtains  closer,  Betsy,  if  you  please  !'* — 

Slippered  feet  upon  the  fender,  I  sat  roasting  both  my  Imees, 

And,  puffing  a  cigar,  felt  undeniably  ''  the  cheese," 

Bapt  m  musings  on  the  girl  that  wore  the  garland  of  sweet  peas. 

She  teas  a  pretty  girl,  she  was,  and  no  mistake  at  all ! 

I  had  met  her  but  two  days  before  at  Mrs.  Snooks's  ball ; 

I  danced  with  her,  I  squeezed  her  hand,  I  helped  her  to  her  shawl, 

And  fancied  she  looked  fondly  when  we  whispered  in  the  hall. 

I  handed  her  into  a  cab,  her  mother  didn't  frown ; 

I  took  another,  tracked  'em  home,  and  found  their  name  was  Brown ; 

They  lived  in  a  small  terrace  at  the  west  end  of  the  town — 

I  tore  the  lining  from  my  hat,  and  took  the  number  down. 

Next  morning,  just  at  one  o'clock,  I  walked  about  hard  by, 
I  caught  the  pot-boy  on  his  roimd,  and  winked  my  weather  eye. 
And  asked  him  confidentially,  but  didn't  mention  why, 
To  tell  me  of  the  Browns  as  much  as  half-a-crown  would  buy. 
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"  Vy,  Mr.  Brown's  a  guv'ment  clerk,  and  werry  stiff  and  prim, 

And  Mrs.  Brown,  she's  stout,  and  Miss  Brown  *8  werry  tall  and  slim ; 

And  tliey  lets  a  floor  in  lodgins  to  a  forring  count  so  grim, 

And  Mrs.  Brown  likes  nobs,  and  vants  the  young  'un  to  have  him. 

**  But  Maiy  Ann  don't  like,  sir— at  least,  so  I  have  heerd, 
Becos  he  vears  green  spectikles  and  cultiwates  a  beard." 
How  I  loved  that  lowly  pot-boy.  by  his  meaning  words  endeared! 
I  could  have  clasped  him  to  me,  but  the  passers-by  I  feared. 

Enough !  I  sought  a  stationer's! — I  bought  some  cream-laid  note- 
It  boots  not  now  to  say  how  very  tenderly  I  wrote, 
The  nice  things  out  of  Byron  which  I  contrived  to  quote — 
How  many  pens  I  tried,  and  how  my  heart  was  in  my  throat. 

Letter  done,  my  breast  grew  lighter,  and  I  felt  myself  a  god. 
Till  that  tailor's  note  there,  threatening  me  with  county-court  and  quod, 
Caught  my  eye.    I  seized  a  pen  again,  aud  told  the  wretched  clod. 
He  needn  t  fuss  about  a  bill  for  thirty-nine  pounds  odd. 

Returning  from  the  post  now,  whom  the dickens should  I  meet, 

But  Uiat  pitiless,  stern  tailor  at  the  corner  of  the  street ! 
His  tap  upon  my  wrist-band  knocked  me  nearly  off  my  feet — 
"Mr.  Jones,  your  little  bill,  sir." — What  1  said  I  won't  repeat. 

I  flung  him  off— I  hurried  home—dashed  wildly  up  the  stair — 
I  knew  he  wouldn't  wait — I  clasped  my  brow,  and  tore  my  hair ! 
Then  a  thought  of  Mary  Ann  breathed  o'er  the  depths  of  my  despair — 
I  sent  the  tailor  to  the deuce,  but  don't  think  he  got  there. 

At  eventide,  before  the  fire,  a  meditative  man, 
I  sat,  as  told  you  in  the  verse  with  which  my  tale  began  ; 
The  postman  thundered  at  the  door— -a  note  from  Mary  Ann ! 
I  kissed  the  seal,  and  broke  it,  and  'twas  thus  the  billet  ran : — 

"  Miss  Brown  begs  comps.  to  Mr.  Jones,  who  sent  her  by  mistake 

T'tiis  letter  to  his  tailor." Heart,  I'll  trouble  vou  to  break !  .  .  .  . 

(Assume  a  page  of  asterisks) — But  did  1  dream,  or  wake  ? 
Real,  real !     I  sat,  a  blighted  flower, — my  trowsers  on  the  bake. 

And  Snip  had  got  the  love-letter,  that  man  with  heart  of  flint ! — 
To  "heal  my  wounds"  Time  brought  at  length  the  bandages  and  lint — 
But  when  you're  writing  letters,  if  you're  nervous,  take  a  hint,— 
Before  you  close  an  envelope,  be  sm*e  what  you've  put  in't  I 
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A  HISTORICAL  RETROSPECT,  AND  POLITICVL  REGISTER. 


Destiny,  like  truth,  like  every  thing  Divine,  is  a 
grand  circle.  Whatever  God  hath  appointed 
must  come  to  pass ;  what  He  hath  said  must  be 
fulfilled,  "whether  men  will  hear,  or  whether 
they  will  forbear."     There  are  certain  laws  of 


for  what  he  does ;  and  if  he  do  amiss,  they  all 
endure  the  penalty. 

We  have  said  that  destiny  is  a  circle ;  there- 
fore, there  is  no  escape  from  it — ^no  getting  beyond 
it.     Whichever  way  a  man  shall  go,  it  will  bring 


life  which  have  been  given  to  the  world ;  and,  if '  him  to  the  one  point — God's  purpose.     He  may 


these  be  disobeyed,  the  consequences  thereof  will 
have  to  be  felt,  in  the  experience  of  certain  other 
laws,  equallypositive  and  equally  sacred,  the  laws 
of  retribution.  Whatsoever  men  fail  in  doing ^ 
they  make  up  in  suffering.  And  the  same  may  be 
said  of  nations  also.  They  have  their  obligations 
to  justice,  to  liberty,  to  honour,  to  truth — ^in 
short,  to  God  ai^d  to  humanity.  The  office  of 
statesman — whether  he  be  king,  king's  minister, 
or  people's  executive — ^is  no  irresponsibly  Qf&ce, 
therefore.  In  a  sense,  a  statesman  acts  for  ^ 
nation  of  individuals,  each  of  wl^om  is  responsible 


set  his  face  against  it,  and  walk,  as  he  thinks, 
poor  soul  J  in  an  exactly  opposite  direction,  but  he 
only  pursues  a  longer  journey,  and  arrives  at  the 
same  goal  at  last ;  and,  just  when  he  fancies  ho 
has  got  far  enough  off  from  God  or  from  duty,  ho 
&ids,  frowning  down  upon  him,  in  the  robes  of 
a  Judge,  the  very  Being  whom  as  a  Monarch  ho 
despised ! 

Let  us  apply  our  figure  to  recent  facts.  For 
Cfjnturies  the  peoples  of  Europe  have  groaned  in 
ignominious  bondage.  Certain  despotisms  reared 
a  bold  fti|d  bra^n  front  before  the  world— the 
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xnookeries  of  its  pride,  the  scandals  of  its  civilisa- 
tion, the  stupendous  impediments  of  its  progress. 
"When  the  populations  thus  down-trodden  became 
impatient,  promises  of  relief  were  made  to  them 
by  their  oppressors,  or  they  were  barbarously  slain 
in  the  streets.  When  their  credulity  could  be  no 
longer  imposed  upon,  their  fears  were  monstrously 
appealed  to.  What  ends  could  not  be  gained  to 
autocratic  vanity  by  perjury,  were  wildly  sought 
by  bloodshed.  And  thus  Hungary,  Italy,  and 
Poland — three  of  the  finest  kingdoms  of  the 
world,  whose  glory  history  has  recorded,  and  the 
recoUeotions  of  whose  greatness  survive  to  con- 
serve and  to  inflame  the  patriotism  of  their 
children — ^have  been  gradually  extinguished,  and 
on  their  ruins  have  been  raised  those  base  and 
despicable  dynasties  that  are  at  this  moment  the 
scourge  and  the  embarrassment  of  Europe.  But 
the  ruins  of  ancient  glory  can  never  be  a  safe 
foundation  for  modem  power.  A  throne  that 
is  built  on  a  mass  of  debris,  may  be  splendid, 
but  it  cannot  be  strong;  it  may  rise  to  a  lofty 
height,  but  the  prouder  its  elevation,  and  the 
heavier  its  material,  the  sooner  and  more  dreadful 
must  be  its  Ml. 

The  instinct  of  nationality  may  be  silenced,  it 
cannot  be  destroyed.  For  ages  the  gorgeous 
dream  will  live,  at  once  the  purposed  revenge 
and  the  unfailing  consolation  of  the  generations. 
The  consolation  and  the  purpose  are  hereditary ; 
and  whilst  every  day  beholds  the  hated  wrong 
acquiring  new  terrors,  it  sees,  also,  the  silent 
expansion  of  that  tremendous  wrath  which  will 
at  some  moment,  when  least  expected,  break  forth 
and  overwhelm  in  everlasting  shame  the  monsters 
bv  whom  it  has  been  provoked.  The  traditions 
or  the  independence,  which  is  lost,  becomo  en- 
trancing as  they  become  old:  the  distance  in 
which  they  fade,  whilst  it  may  confound  the 
minuter  particulars  in  which  they  consist,  at  the 
same  time  gives  a  sombre  majesty  to  their  aspect, 
and  an  imposing  vastness  to  tiieir  proportions. 
Patherland  is  a  word,  dear  according  to  the  still- 
ness with  which  it  must  be  spoken,  and  to  the 
Badness  of  the  echoes  in  which  it  dies  away. 

In  1848  it  seemed  as  though  the  moment  of 
retribution  were  come.  Providence  gave  to  Europe 
a  great  and  rare  opportunity.  The  enslaved 
embraced  it ;  those  who  were  already  free  let  it 
Blip;  and  to  Europe  the  opportunity  was  worse 
than  lost.  Outraged  conscience  achieved  a  revo- 
lution; timid  constitutionalism,  in  foolish  fear, 
withheld  its  sanctions,  and  unnaturally  curbed 
the  raging  storm :  ambition,  untamed  by  its  taste 
of  vengeance,  re-conquered  its  dominion,  and  set 
itself  to  the  consolidation  and  aggrandizement  of 
its  power.  The  presiding  genius  of  the  hour 
turned  its  face  against  God,  and  walked  profanely 
away.  But  it  cannot  walk  away.  It  has  gone 
all  round  the  globe,  and  now  it  comes  face  to  face 
with  God  again;  and  thus  the  revolution  which 
conscience  might  not  consummate,  ambition  has 
achieved.  The  law  of  duty  was  broken :  the  law 
of  retribution  is  at  this  moment  avenging  it  i 

Why  did  England  withhold  its  mighty  sjrmpathy 
from  the  great  motors  in  the  4rama  of  18^8  r    It 


could  not  plead  that  the  demonstration  was  pre* 
mature,  gratuitous,  or  unjust.  Patience  had  had 
her  perfect  work.  The  provocations  were  innumer- 
able  and  defiant.  The  temper  was  magnanimous 
beyond  precedent.  Ko  rudeness  soiled  the  out- 
break. The  banner  which  was  unfurled  with 
incomparable  dignity,  was  defended  with  almost 
adorable  courage,  and  when  it  fell,  it  fell  untar- 
nished by  a  single  crime.  Then  why  was  Eng- 
land so  silent,  when  Eussia  interfered  in  Hun- 
gary, and  when  France  sent  her  "republican" 
troops  to  destroy  the  brave  and  generous  heroes 
who  had  emancipated  Home  ?  Did  it  fear  that 
the  glory  of  its  own  freedom  would  suffer  when 
it  could  no  longer  be  contrasted  with  the  sorrow* 
stricken  despotisms  of  the  continent  i  Or  was  it 
that  there  were  BtDI  some  surviving  elements  of 
tyranny  at  home  which  would  be  endangered  by 
the  perfect  successes  of  freedom  abroad  ?  Kay  I 
England  could  not  be  thus  mean.  Envy  could 
not  live  in  her  most  frank,  fraternal  heart !  Fear, 
surely,  could  not  intrude  where  courage  has  its 
throne  !     Then  why  ? 

''Non-intervention"  was  the  gospel  of  the 
day.  '*  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  politics 
of  Europe,"  virtually  said  our  statesmen.  "  Let 
them  fight  out  their  own  battles,"  said  the  mes- 
sengers of  peace.  We  were  happy  and  prosperous ; 
we  were  unattacked ;  our  shores  were  not  threat- 
ened ;  no  demon-despot  stalked  across  our  land ; 
and  we  woidd  not  stir  a  finger  for  all  the  poor 
wretches  who  were  being  so  mercilessly  crushed 
and  slain !  In  short,  selJUhness  kept  us  silent  and 
inactive.  Some  of  us  protested  against  all  this. 
We  said  with  our  indignant  songstress, 

I  love  no  poace  which  is  not  fellowship, 
And  which  includes  not  mercy ! 

But  our  voices  of  warning  and  appeal  were  des- 
pised. The  genius  of  the  hour  was  perversely 
rebellious,  and  turned  its  face  from  God. 

Let  us  state  the  whole  case,  Not  only  were 
we  not  willing  to  act  honestly  at  that  crisis,  we 
were  not  content  with  inaction.  We  were  worse 
than  silent,  we  spoke  in  hostility  to  truth.  When 
Bussia  menaced  tiie  victorious  revolutionists,  that 
Grand  Sultan  whom  we  are  now  so  expensively 
defending  saw  the  danger  to  Turkey  and  to  Europe 
of  this  proceeding.  Hungary  was  as  a  wall  of  fire 
around  his  dominions ;  and  he  would  fain  have  it 
free.  The  Czar  sought  a  passage  through  those 
very  provinces  from  which  it  is  now  costing  us  so 
much  to  expel  him,  in  order  that  he  might  sup- 
press the  glorious  rebellion  against  a  thousand-times 
perjured  dynasty.  "  No !  it  may  not  be ;  thou  shalt 
not  pass  this  way,"  the  Grand  Sultan  would  have 
said,  but  England,  by  tho  mouth  of  its  favourite, 
Lord  Palmerston,  gave  adverse  counsel.  Had  the 
Sultan  been  encouraged  to  do  his  duty  on  that 
occasion,  Hungary  would  have  been  a  free  and 
independent  nation  at  this  day ;  the  Principalities 
would  never  have  been  invaded,  the  war  would 
have  been  spared  to  Europe,  and  one  of  the 
darkest  and  most  melancholy  chapters  of  human 
history  would  never  have  been  written.  But 
selfislmoss,  for  once,  forgot  its  cunning  in  its  im- 
petuosity; and  the  consequence  is  that  we  are 
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now  made  to  do  an  infinitely  more  toilsome  and 
expensive  work  by  the  ambition  that  we  en- 
couraged, than  would  have  been  required  of  us 
by  the  conscience  that  we  checked ! 

And  see  how  perfect  are  all  the  features  of  our 
retribution !  TVe  fight,  not  for  HuDgary,  which 
is  silent  with  despair,  but  for  Turkey,  whom  a 
promise  of  assistance  in  a  noble  enterprise  five 
years  ago  would  have  saved  from  danger  and 
elevated  to  the  most  honourable  distinction.  Our 
ally  is  the  very  power  whose  transgressions  in 
Italy  we  neglected  to  rebuke,  and  by  whose  success 
in  that  dastardly  scheme  we  have  yet  to  suffer  in 
the  arrogance  of  a  re-established  Papacy,  and  in 
those  political  troubles  which  the  inflexible  justice 
of  Heaven  must  surely  send  for  our  chastisement. 
Italy  will  not  be  in  bondage  for  ever,  and  when 
it  shall  again  strike  for  independence,  under  cir- 
cumstances which  none  can  foresee,  who  can 
guess  what  dishonour  or  what  sacrifices  will  then 
await  us,  in  the  shape  of  an  alternative  from 
which  there  will  be  no  chance  of  escaping?  In 
the  meantime,  the  allies  are  being  embarrassed  by 
the  undecided  negotiations,  and  degraded  by  the 
hypocritical  sympathy  of  those  German  monarchs 
whose  effectual  humiliation  during  the  last  great 
struggle  would  have  prevented  this,  and  sealed, 
not  only  the  peace,  but  the  honour  and  the  free- 
dom of  western  and  of  central  Europe.  So  that 
we  have  saved  no  exertion  by  our  folly ;  and  we 
have  to  labour  now  against  an  enemy  whose 
strength  has  been  augmented  by  the  blunders  of 
our  policy,  against  the  prejudices  of  powers  who 
would  fain  ruin  our  cause  by  their  interference, 
and  whose  alliance  would  be  but  the  renewal  of 
our  shame;  and  what  is  worse  still,  for  objects 
less  definite,  and  towards  results  infinitely  more 
questionable,  complex,  and  hazardous  than  were 
associated  with  our  previous  neglected  responsi- 
bilities. Then  conscience  besought  our  coimte- 
nance  as  it  struggled  for  the  emancipation  of  its 
devotees;  wo  sullenly  dismissed  the  suppliant; 
and  now  ambition,  forced  to  do  the  same  work, 
becomes  our  scourge.  We  shrunk  from  participa- 
tion in  a  revolt  against  enthroned  unrighteousness 
in  which  we  should  have  found  dignity,  fame,  and 
ease ;  we  are  now  dragged  into  a  fiercer  conflict 
occasioned  by  another  revolt,  the  revolt  against 
justice,  freedom,  aud  humanity. 

"  Why  do  you  so  perseveringly  urge  the  past 
upon  the  attention  of  our  readers  ?  Is  it  not 
better  to  forget  misdeeds  that  have  been  com- 
mitted, and  to  enter  manMly  into  the  discharge 
of  present  obligations  ?  Let  Hungary  be  forgotten 
for  a  season,  that  Turkey  may  receive  the  attention 
which  she  demands."  Such  are  the  objections 
made  to  all  those  who,  like  ourselves,  will  dwcU 
on  the  evil  that  has  been  done.  But  surely  we 
have  good  reason  for  these  reiterations  of  our 
condemnatory  regrets,  when  our  rulers  appear  to 
be  as  averse  to  amendment  as  they  are  incapable 
of  remorse.  The  mistakes  from  which  we  now 
suffer  so  severely  they  not  only  excuse,  they 
would  actually  repeat  them.  History  is  to  nations 
what  experience  is  to  individuals ;  and  to  indivi- 
duals penitence  is  a  salutary  sentiment  to  cherish, 


because  it  is  the  enduring  and  the  felt  embodiment 
of  caution.  When  contrition  is  sneered  at  as  idle 
folly,  improvement  can  only  come  as  an  accident 
and  prosperity  as  a  satire.  He  who  will  banish 
the  memory  of  past  mistakes  will  live  a  life  of 
blunders,  and  hurrying  on  insanely  under  the 
control  only  of  impulses  blind  and  obstinate,  he 
will  acquire  the  notoriety  of  a  fool,  and  soon  sink 
into  an  oblivion  deep  as  his  disgrace  and  lasting 
as  his  despair.  Governments  are  liable  to  a  similar 
moral  catastrophe  if  they  will  cherish  similar 
vices.  We  fear  our  rulers  have  not  learned 
wisdom  from  the  misfortunes  they  have  brought 
upon  themselves.  They  court  the  co-operation  of 
Austria  as  though  she  were  a  virgin  power.  They 
are  mysteriously  tardy  in  all  their  operations,  as 
though  the  enemy  whom  they  are  bound  to  resist 
they  would  spare  if  possible.  When  the  terms 
of  a  future  peace  are  spoken  of,  they  either  sim- 
per about  "the  balance  of  power,"  or  faintly 
whisper  some  undecided  words  about  the  Crimea. 
Poland  is  not  alluded  to  in  any  of  their  despatches. 
It  is  understood  that  pledges  have  been  offered  to 
Austria  that  should  the  people  of  Hungary  or  of 
Italy  take  advantage  of  the  general  excitement 
to  make  another  effort  to  gain  their  lost  inde- 
pendence, that  effort  shall  receive  no  sort  of 
countenance  from  Britain.  It  is  believed  that 
Sir  Charles  Napier  has  been  forbidden  to  attempt 
any  serious  achievement  in  the  Baltic.  The  con- 
stitutional serenity  of  Admiral  Dundas  has  been 
rather  encouraged  than  otherwise  in  the  Black 
Sea.  Kot  a  blow  have  we  struck  that  is  worthy 
of  notification.  We  have  been  guilty  of  unwise 
measures,  under  a  plea  of  humanity,  and  have 
yielded  to  delay  on  a  pretence  of  being  religiously 
pacific.  Ten  millions  have  been  paid  to  enable 
us  to  help  the  French  do  nothing.  Three  mil- 
lions more  are  to  be  spent  during  the  vacation. 
The  Turks  have  set  us  an  example  of  activity 
which  we  are  too  vacillating  and  indifferent  to 
imitate,  and,  whilst  our  officers  have  been  ban- 
queting at  Paris  or  at  Constantinople,  have 
won  successes  the  glory  of  which  we  are  not  even 
ashamed  that  we  do  not  share.  True  we  have 
seen  almost  every  useful  measure  of  the  session 
abandoned,  in  consideration  of  the  war ;  we  have 
had  new  offices  created,  to  consolidate  and  purify 
the  domestic  preparations  for  its  efficient  prosecu- 
tion; we  have  seen  our  Prime  Minister  feebly 
explain  away  his  own  declarations  that  it  was  to 
prove  good-for-nothing  when  consummated  ;  but 
the  radical  and  most  impressive  features  of  our 
policy  thus  far  have  been,  tardiness  of  action, 
indecision  of  purpose,  a  gross  neglect  of  the  most 
obvious  instrumentalities  of  honourable  and  per- 
manent success,  a  hankering  after  inglorious  and 
fatal  alliances,  and  a  sacrifice  of  the  advantages 
of  our  ordinary  legislation,  to  the  indolence,  in- 
consistency, and  pretentiousness  with  which  we 
have  discharged  our  extraordinary  duties. 

But  we  do  not  despair,  either  of  the  humiliation 
of  Eussia,  the  emancipation  of  Europe,  or  the 
honour  of  England.  The  Turks  are  taking  care 
of  the  first ;  its  accomplishment  will,  with  the 
aid  of  Kossuth  and  Mazzini,  be  a  guarantee  of 
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the  second ;  and  the  people  are  alive  to  the  last. 
So  intent  are  they  on  the  all-ahsorbing  topic,  that 
the  revolution  in  Spain  (a  pitiable  outcome  of 
still  more  pitiable  corruptions)  almost  fails  to 
Trin  any  of  their  notice,  or  engage  any  of  their 
solicitudes.  The  only  rival  it  has  in  their  in- 
terest, is  the  "  Holy  War  of  Belgravia,"  which 
they  regard  with  contempt,  however,  rather  than 
with  anxiety.  They  listen  to  Kossuth  with 
enthusiastic  sympathy,  and  await  every  new 
development  of  the  conflict  with  profound  expec- 
tancy. They  subscribe  their  contributions  with 
a  readiness,  if  possible,  too  generous ;  and,  in  the 


meantime,  fi:om  none  of  their  more  serious  or 
entertaining  pursuits  will  they  be  diverted ;  but 
work  with  an  industry,  play  with  a  zest,  and 
worship  with  a  reverence,  undiminished  by  all 
the  taxes  made  on  their  credulity,  their  sympa- 
thies, or  their  wealth.  Trade  is  good :  the 
national  heart  is  sound :  and,  we  have,  conse- 
quently, every  assurance  that  though  our  states- 
men may  be  irresolute,  our  country  will  be 
betrayed  into  no  open  dishonour,  and  wUl  be 
driven,  by  the  force  of  circumstances  and  of  the 
popular  instinct,  into  a  position  worthy  of  its 
traditions,  its  resources,  and  its  name. 


THE    BOY'S    OWN    BOOK. 


On  golden  sands,  beside  the  sea, 

There  sat  a  little  child ; 
Silent  and  motionless  he  sat, 

As  by  a  dream  beguiled. 

A  rippling  sound  came  off  the  sea^ 

A  murmur  through  the  air. 
But,  still  as  sleep,  and  silently, 

The  musing  boy  sat  there. 

The  sunbeam  danced,  the  wild  gull  flew. 

The  boat  rocked  on  the  sea  ; 
Moved  the  dry  grass,  and  all  around, 

But  motionless  was  he. 

There  came  a  fisherman  along, 

To  watch  the  rising  tide ; 
He  saw,  and  wondered  at,  the  boy, 

Then,  sat  down  by  his  side. 

"  Why  sit  you  there,  and  watch  the  sea  ?" 
He  asked,  with  curious  look ; 


Then  said  the  boy,  with  kindling  cheek, 
"  It  is  my  story  book. 

"  All  day  I  sit  upon  these  sands, 

To  read  the  sea  alone ; 
For,  every  day,  it  brings  a  tale. 

And  each  a  different  one." 

With  scornful  smile  upon  his  lip. 

The  fisherman  replied, 
"  Now,  let  me  hear  you  teU  the  tale 

That  came  with  this  day's  tide." 

With  eagerness  the  boy  looked  up, 
But  when  he  caught  that  glance 

Of  scorn,  that  seemed  to  doubt  his  tale, 
He  eyed  the  man  askance ; 

"  Nay !  if  you  cannot  read  it  there, 

It  is  not  meant  for  you.- 
Besides,"  said  he,  and  shook  his  head, 

'*  You  would  not  think  it  true." 
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TraveU  on  the  Shores  of  the  Baltic,  Extended  to 
Moscow,  By  S.  S.  Hill.  London  :  Hall,  Virtue, 
and  Co.     1854. 

The  writer  of  this  volume  informs  us  that  the 
whole  of  the  matter  it  contains  formed  the  earlier 
portion  of  a  narrative  of  which  many  of  the 
subsequent  chapters  have  been  already  published, 
and  favourably  received.  The  turn  which  events 
have  latterly  taken,  and  which  have  directed  the 
eyes  of  Europe  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  has 
induced  him  to  publish  also  an  account  of  his 
visit  to  the  towns  and  coasts  which  our  ships  are 
blockading,  in  the  hope  that  the  report  of  a 
comparatively  recent  visitor  will  be  found  ac- 
ceptable at  the  present  crisis.  Sailing  from 
London,   Mr.  Hill  crossed  over  to  Hamburgh, 


thence  to  Copenhagen.  His  sketches  of  both 
these  cities  are  graphic  and  interesting.  At  the 
latter  place  he  visited  a  novel  kind  of  establish- 
ment, which,  existing  under  the  name  of  an 
hospital,  partakes  more  of  the  character  of  a 
maison  de  sanU  on  a  large  scale.  He  recommends 
the  erection  of  such  establishments  in  London, 
and  other  large  towns,  and  we  are  persuaded 
that  such  institutions,  if  adopted  here,  and  made 
available  to  all  classes,  at  such  charges  as  they 
could  afford  to  pay  for  accommodation  and 
medical  attendance,  would  prosper  well.  The 
bloody  and  barbarous  atrocities  which  disgrace 
our  free  hospitals,  and  make  the  names  of  their 
brutal  perpetrators  stink  in  the  nostrils  of  hu- 
manity,  would  bo  impossible  under  a  system 
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which  was  not  eleemosynary ;  the  charity  which 
is  now  extorted  by  corporate  bodies,  who  abuse 
it  to  their  own  purposes,  would  then  be  per- 
sonally applied — and  hundreds,  who  now  find 
the  hospital  but  a  vestibule  to  the  dissecting 
table,  would  be  restored  to  health  and  to  society — 
and  the  public  would  no  longer  be  shocked  by 
the  murderous  disclosures  made  from  time  to 
time  of  what  takes  place  in  the  human  shambles 
which  they  are  called  upon  to  support  by  volun- 
tary contributions. 

On  our  arrival  at  this  hospital  (says  Mr.  Hill),  we 
found  a  neat  building,  with  an  ample  court,  around 
which  were  for  the  most  part  the  dormitories  of  the 
poor,  who,  of  necessity,  receive  the  benefit  of  the  insti- 
tution. But  upon  one  of  the  sides  there  were  apart- 
ments for  those  who  came  rather  for  a  better  assurance 
of  good  nursing  and  attendance  than  they  could  get  at 
home,  than  from  poverty.  In  the  court  were  walks  and 
avenues  of  trees,  and  benches  for  seats ;  and  here  we 
found  all  the  tenants  of  the  house  of  charity  who  were 
not  so  bad  as  to  require  confinement  to  their  rooms, 
consisting  of  both  the  easy  in  circumstances  and  the 
indigent,  taking  the  benefit  of  the  fresh  air  and  fine 
weather  together.  It  seemed  like  a  kind  of  republic  of 
invalids.  The  artizan  and  his  master,  and  men  yet  fur- 
ther removed  from  one  another  by  the  ordinary  usages 
of  society,  sat  upon  the  same  bench  beneath  the  shade 
of  the  trees,  and,  ai4)arently  quite  free  from  the  pride 
on  one  side,  and  the  envy  upon  the  other,  that  are  too 
often  entertained  by  parties  bearing  similar  relations  in 
life  to  one  another.  The  apartments  of  the  poor  in 
this  hospital  were  clean  and  airy,  and  their  tenants 
were  apparently  well  attended.  The  apartments  of  the 
independent  tenants  had  the  advantage  only  of  more 
luxury  in  the  furniture ;  the  attendance  was  the  same 
as  in  the  rest. 

From  Copenhagen  our  traveller  proceeded  to 
Christiana  and  Gottenburg,  and  thence  makes 
the  passage  across  Sweden^  through  the  great 
chain  of  lakes  and  canals  which  connects  that 
port  with  Stockholm.  Having  inspected  the 
Swedish  capital,  for  an  account  of  which  we 
must  refer  our  readers  to  the  volume,  he  proceeds 
along  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic  and  the  Gulf  of 
Finland,  visiting  successively  Abo,  Helsingfors, 
Revel,  and  Cronstadt,  on  his  route  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, where  he  is  permitted  to  land  after  the 
usual  ceremonies  of  examination.  The  following 
is  his  account  of  the  famous  I^evski  Perspective : 

An  idea  of  the  effect  produced  on  a  stranger  upon 
entering  this  street  for  the  first  time,  might  only  be 
conveyed  in  description  by  designating  it  a  double  line 
of  lofty  palaces,  with  a  wide  and  well-paved  space  be- 
tween them,  and  freed  from  the  sameness  incident  to 
too  great  regularity  by  some  variety  in  the  style  of  the 
buildings,  and  by  evidences  at  every  step  that  it  is  the 
eentre  of  commerce,  and  the  seat  of  the  more  active  and 
wealthy  of  the  industrious  inhabitants  of  the  capital. 

The  first  thing  which  strikes  the  stranger isthe 

display  of  paintings  suspended  from  the  walls  of  the 
houses,  or  covering  almost  every  shutter,  from  the 
ground  floor  sometimes  even  to  the  highest  appartenunt 

of  the  buildings The  trades  and  avocations  of 

the  tenants  of  the  apartments  are  significantly  indicated 
by  these  signs If,  for  instance,  we  would  pur- 
chase groceries we  have  only  to  look  out  for 

a  sign,  and  we  shall  not  search  long  before  we  find 
a  picture  with  tea-ohests  and  sugar-hogsheads,  very 
likely  accompanied  by  amusing  drawings  representing 
the  production  of  their  contents,  from  the  negro  grinds 
ing  the  cane,  and  the  Chinese  rolling  the  tea-leaves,  till 
they  severally  become  articles  of  commerce  in  retail; 
a&d  even  up  to  the  shopman  vending  them  from  behind 


the  Gounter  within.  If  we  wish  to  buy  shoes,  we  have 
but  to  look  about,  till  we  see  the  painting  of  some 
aproned  artizan,  probably  a  stoiy  or  two  high,  busily 
at  work  with  the  awl,  while  another  is  represented  in 
the  act  of  trying  on.  If  we  want  a  cup  of  coflfee  or  tea, 
we  soon  find  a  shutter  crowded  with  the  representation 
of  coffee-pots,  tea-pots,  and  cups  and  saucers,  and  have 
only  to  enter  to  be  served  with  some  of  the  best  in  Uie 

world,  of  tea  especially Horses,  carriages, 

equipages  of  every  kind  figure  here;  in  short,  every- 
thing for  sale  or  hire,  from  a  pin  to  a  column  of  marble, 
or  from  a  go-cart  to  an  equipage  fit  for  an  emperor.  .  . 
....  More  than  once,  indeed,  when  unattended  by  a 
cicerone,  I  had  to  draw  the  tradesman  from  behind  his 
counter  to  point  out  the  article  I  was  in  want  of.  ...  . 
Oh  one  occasion  I  was  in  company  with  a  friend,  and 
when  we  had  pointed  out  to  the  shopman  what  we 
thought  represented  a  pair  of  gloves,  he  presented  ns 
with  a  pair  of  breeches.  But  the  mistake  was  easily 
corrected ;  for,  such  is  the  discernment  natural  to  all 
who  profit  by  their  intelligence,  that  we  had  only  to 
thrust  our  hands  instead  of  our  legs  into  the  breeches, 
and  we  were  understood  in  a  moment. 

From  St.  Petersburg  Mr.  Hill  paid  a  visit  to 
Cronstadt,  and  spent  a  day  in  inspecting  the  island 
and  its  fortifications.  He  found  the  merchants' 
harbour  full  of  the  ships  of  all  nations,  among 
which  the  English  predominated.  He  describes 
the  various  forts  and  defences  which  command 
the  approaches  to  the  capital,  and  which  can 
bring  above  400  guns  to  bear  upon  a  hostile 
squadron.  He  estimates  the  Bussian  fleet  at 
about  400  vessels  of  war  of  all  denominations ; 
the  flrst-class  vessels,  he  tells  us,  are  constmcted 
in  the  dockyards  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  floated 
down  to  Cronstadt  within  enormous  frames  called 
camels.  When  a  ship  has  been  launched,  one  of 
these  camels  is  sunk  in  the  dock  in  which  she 
lies,  and  the  ship  is  run  into  it  through  an  open- 
ing, which  is  then  closed  up.  The  machine  is 
now  pumped  dry,  and  by  its  buoyancy  floats  the 
vessel  over  the  shallows  to  the  haven  where  she 
is  equipped.  The  town  of  Cronstadt  is  divided 
into  two  portions,  the  marine  and  commercial ; 
belonging  to  the  former  are  the  naval  school,  the 
hospitals,  and  the  arsenals — and  to  the  latter  the 
Gastinnoi  Dvor,  or  bazaar,  and  a  Lutheran,  an 
English,  and  a  Eussian  Church.  The  population 
of  the  town  is  about  10,000  in  winter  and  30,000 
in  summer. 

After  spending  some  time  in  St.  Peter8bui*g, 
Mr.  Hill  journeyed  in  the  diligence  to  Moscow,  a 
distance  of  something  more  than  500  English 
miles,  and  which  occupied  three  days  and  nights 
in  the  transit.  Of  Bussian  life  in  Moscow  he 
gives  us  some  new,  original,  and  rather  remark- 
able details.  His  volume  on  the  whole  is  well 
and  agreeably  written,  and  may  be  referred  to 
with  pleasure  and  advantage  by  all  desirouB  of 
knowing  something  of  the  daily  life  and  manners 
of  the  Russians,  and  of  the  natural  resouroea  of 
the  country. 

A  Model  for  Men  of  Bwiness ;  or,  Lecturei  on  the 
Character  of  Nehemiah,  By  Hugh  Stowell,  M.A. 
London :  Hatchard  and  Co.  Manohester :  Brad- 
shaw  and  Blacklock.     1804. 

This  volume  consists  of  fourteen  familiar  lectvres, 
delivered  before  a  Manohester  audience,  upon  the 
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character  of  Nehemiali,  as  it  is  presented  to  us  in 
its  various  phases  in  the  Old  Testament.  There 
never  was  a  time  when  snch  a  model  as  is  here 
presented  to  the  contemplation  of  the  man  of 
business  was  more  wanted.  The  followiDg  ad- 
vice, which  we  copy  for  the  benefit  of  all  whom 
it  may  concern,  may  serve  as  an  example  of  the 
candid  and  outspoken  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Stowell  speaks  his  mind  to  the  men  of  Man- 
chester:— 

By  selfish  extravagance,  or  rash  speculations,  what 
numbers  subject  themselves  to  liabilities  which  their 
resources  do  not  warrant ;  or  plunge  into  debts  which 
they  have  no  prospect  of  discharging !  It  is  not  un- 
common for  the  commercial  world  to  be  shaken — con- 
vulsed— dislocated — ^by  the  gambling  spirit  which  seems 
periodically  to  take  possession  of  it,  impelling  men  to 
stake  all  upon  a  throw.  In  their  haste  to  be  rich,  they 
leave  principle  and  prudence  behind  them.  Bent  on 
their  own  enrichment,  they  have  no  regard  for  the  in- 
terests of  others.  No  doubt  there  is  a  wholesome 
enterprise  in  business  which  ought  not  to  be  discouraged, 
and  to  which  a  certain  range  and  latitude  must  be  ac- 
corded ;  but  when  that  range  and  latitude  intrench  on 
the  rights  of  others,  they  intrench,  however  stealthily, 
on  the  law  of  God.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  man's 
intentions  are  honest — ^his  measures  must  be  prudent. 
Whilst  integrity  actuates,  wisdom  must  restrain.  I  do 
not  deny  that  a  man  of  integrity  may  be  unsuccessful  in 
his  plans,  that  insolvency  may  overtake  him  unawares  ; 
he  may  find  himself  involved  in  difficulties  which  he 
could  not  avert,  and  embarrassments  which  he  could  not 
foresee ;  and  he  may  shine  all  the  more  brightly  by  his 
conduct  in  such  circumstances.  But  when  a  man 
launches  out  into  such  speculations,  far  beyond  the 
margin  of  his  capital,  or  when  he  indulges  in  a  style  of 
living  which  he  has  no  income  to  justify,  then  at  once  he 
is  making  shipwreck  of  uprightness,  he  is  sacrificing 
others  to  himself.  *'  Owe  no  man  anything,"  is  as  much 
a  Divine  precept  as  "  Thou  shalt  not  steal,"  or  "  Thou 
shalt  do  no  murder." 

There  is  nothing  very  novel,  it  may  be  urged, 
in  adnxonitions  of  this  kind ;  but  novelty  was  not 
the  preacher's  aim  in  the  execution  of  his  present 
task.  The  work  is  in  fact  throughout  an  illustra- 
tion of  a  very  old-fashioned  kind  of  morality — 
the  morality  of  the  Bible — which  it  is  the  writer's 
aim  to  interweave  with  the  practices  of  business, 
and  we  can  but  wish  and  pray  that  his  efforts 
may  be  crowned  with  success. 


Hinti  to  Domestic  Servants,  de.  By  a  Butler  in  a 
Gentleman's  Family.  Second  Edition.  London : 
Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.    1854. 

The  author  of  this  little  work,  appreciating  the 
value  of  good  advice,  and  knowing  the  tempta- 
tions of  his  class,  addresses  to  them  a  course  of 
brief  homilies  intended  to  arouse  them  to  a  per- 
ception pf  the  duties  and  responsibilities  insepar- 
able from  their  lot.  It  would  be  easy  to  throw 
ridicule  upon  the  attempt  of  **  a  butler  in  a  gentle- 
man's family  *'  to  intermeddle  with  the  functions 
of  the  divine ;  but  for  our  part  we  would  rather 
second  the  good  man's  efforts  to  disseminate  a  little 
wholesome  counsel,  given  in  a  plain  way,  to  those 
who  have  need  of  it.  There  is  nothing  here  that 
will  do  John  pr  Cook  any  harm,  but  much,  on  the 
contrary,  that  may  do  them  good  by  making  them 
better  men  and  women,  and  consequently  better 


servants.  Those  who  would  countenance  the 
butler  in  his  philanthropic  endeavour  cannot  do 
better  than  circulate  his  book  among  those  for 
whose  advantage  it  was  intended. 


History  and  Progress  of  tlie  Temperance  Reforma- 
tion in  Great  Britain  and  other  Countries  of  the 
Olobef  d'c. ;  and  a  Plea  for  a  Maine  Law.  By 
James  Silk  Bccktnoham.  London :  Partridge, 
Oakey,  and  Co,     1854. 

Tir4  part  which  Mr.  Buckingham  took  in  advo- 
cating the  principles  of  the  Temperance  Refor- 
mation at  its  rise  did  him  great  honour,  and 
deserves  to  be  worthily  remembered.  In  this,  the 
fourth  number  of  his  '*  Coming  Era  of  Practical 
Reform,"  he  has  appeared  as  the  historian  of  that 
great  movement,  which  may  be  characterised  as 
the  most  singular,  as  it  is  unquestionably  the 
most  important,  in  its  influences  upon  society 
which  modem  times  have  witnessed.  When  the 
complete  history  of  the  progress,  and  we  trust 
the  triumph  of  the  temperance  cause  shall  come 
to  be  written,  the  record  before  us  will  afford 
valuable  materials  for  whomsoever  shall  under- 
take the  work.  Without  wishing  to  discourage 
or  disparage  any  advocate  of  tee-totalism,  we 
must  add  that  it  presents  a  remarkable  contrast  to 
some  popular  productions  on  the  same  subject — 
being  written  throughout  in  a  clear  and  masterly 
style,  and  abounding  in  irresistible  appeals  in 
which  facts  rather  than  words  are  the  argument. 


Report  of  Twenty-one  Years^  Experience  of  the  Dick 
Bequest,  for  Elevating  the  Character  and  Position 
of  the  Parochial  Sclwols  and  Schoolmasters  in  the 
Counties  of  Aberdeen,  Banff,  and  Moray,  dc  By 
Allan  Menzies.  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edin- 
burgh and  London.  Brown  and  Co.,  Aberdeen. 
1854. 

It  happens  that  we  have  been  under  the  obliga- 
tion at  various  periods  during  the  last  ten  or  fif- 
teen years  of  making  partial  inquisition  into  the 
application  of  fdnds  and  property  demised  in 
England,  for  centuries  past,  with  the  view,  on  the 
part  of  the  testators,  of  providing  a  gratuitous 
education  for  the  children  of  the  poor  and  needy, 
who,  unless  they  receive  it  at  the  hands  of  charity, 
will  not  receive  it  at  all.  It  is  painful  to  bo 
obliged  to  state  that,  with  some  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, our  researches,  so  far  as  they  have  ex- 
tended through  the  English  counties,  have  resulted 
in  little  more  than  the  eliciting  of  two  discredit- 
able facts — the  one  is,  that  wherever  the  funds 
and  estates  demised  have  been  sufficient  to  main- 
tain an  effective  educational  establishment,  care 
has  been  taken  that  the  children  of  the  poor  shall 
be  shut  out  from  the  benefits  it  confers,  or  if 
admitted,  shall  partake  of  them  only  in  a  very 
partial  way — the  other,  that  where  the  funds  are 
not  sufficient  for  that  purpose,  and  the  education 
provided  is  no  temptation  to  the  rich,  there  job- 
bery is  at  work,  and  the  post  of  instructor  is  a 
sinecure  into  which  some  cripple,  ne'er-do-well, 
dolt,  dunderhead,  or  perhaps,  drunkard,  is  hoisted 
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by  some  parochial  despot  to  save  his  own  pocket. 
The  whole  management  of  most  of  the  educational 
endowments  in  England,  look  at  it  from  what 
point  of  view  we  may,  is  calculated  only  to  excite 
the  intensest  feelings  of  humiliation  and  disgust. 
The  part  which  our  aristocracy,  gentry,  and  even 
our  upper  middle  classes  enact  with  regard  to  the 
poor  in  this  respect  is  just  that  of  robbers  and 
plunderers.  Charitable  individuals,  moved  by 
the  appeal  of  a  whole  people  perishing  for  lack  of 
knowledge,  give  and  bequeath  their  property  to 
provide  them  instruction — and  forthwith  the 
wealthy  and  well-to-do  step  in  and  intercept  the 
flow  of  benevolence,  appropriating  all  that  is  worth 
having  to  themselves,  leaving  only  the  dregs  to 
the  rightful  recipients.  This  has  been  the  mode 
of  operation  so  long  that  it  is  naturalized  among 
Christian  English,  and  excites  neither  surprise 
nor  animadversion,  and  while  it  jars  so  strangely 
with  the  spirit  of  class  distinction  which  every- 
where prevails,  its  tendency  is  rather  to  intensify 
than  to  moderate  that  spirit.  The  sons  of  gentle- 
men, and  the  sons  of  peasants,  though  educated 
under  the  same  charity,  where  the  first  get  the 
cream  and  the  last  the  skimmed  milk,  are  sepa- 
rated by  an  impassable  barrier,  and  under  the 
distinctive  appellations  of  "nobs"  and  "snobs," 
arc,  the  former  coddled,  and  the  latter  snubbed, 
through  the  whole  course  of  their  pupilage.  The 
rich  man's  son,  whose  sire  can  afford  to  fee  the 
master,  gets  a  classical  education,  while  the  son 
of  the  artizan  or  peasant,  if  he  cannot  educate 
himself,  plods  on  in  the  blindest  ignorance.  We 
need  hardly  refer  to  late  disgraceful  exposures  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  in  proof  of  what 
we  assert ;  they  will  be  fresh  in  the  recollection 
of  our  readers. 

Another  disgusting  fact  not  to  be  ignored  in 
relation  to  educational  endowments  in  England,  is 
the  virtual  embezzlement  and  swindling  (though 
it  is  not  customary  to  call  such  acts  by  their 
right  names  when  the  criminals  are  bodies  corpo- 
rate) of  which  all  experience  teaches  us  they  are 
sure  to  become  the  medium.  The  chief  care  of  guar- 
dians and  trustees  among  us  seems  to  be  to  devour 
their  trusts.  Never  does  an  investigation  take  place 
into  the  management  of  any  charity,  be  it  educa- 
tional or  not,  without  this  delicate  fact  becoming 
as  apparent  as  the  sun  at  noon-day.  Exposures 
of  gross  abominations  of  this  kind,  practised  in  a 
suburb  of  London,  are  going  on  while  we  write — 
in  fact  they  are  always  going  on  when  the  records 
of  public  charities  are  being  examined.  To  look 
into  the  secret  history  of  an  old  English  charity 
is  as  sure  to  lead  to  the  discovery  of  robbery  and 
rascality,  as  to  look  into  a  sewer  is  to  gaze  upon 
filth.  If  there  be  any  exceptions,  they  will  bo 
found  among  institutions  of  a  later  date,  which 
have  not  yet  had  time  to  grow  rotten.  It  might 
be  well  for  intending  testators  to  ponder  over 
these  things, .  and  to  consider  whether  it  might 
not  be  as  wise  to  appropriate,  during  their  lives, 
their  wealth  to  some  useM  purpose,  as  to  leave  it 
to  be  sweated  by  a  clique  of  oily  knaves  when  it 
is  once  within  their  clutches,  or  to  be  guttled  and 
gobbled  away  at  the  periodical  feeds  of  a  corporate 


body,  whose  conscience  and  "  whose  god  is  their 
belly." 

It  is  refreshing  to  turn  away  from  these  debas- 
ing and  monstrous  abuses  to  the  perusal  of  the 
volume  before  us.  It  is  the  third  decennial  report 
of  the  trustees  of  the  Dick  Bequest,  and  it  details 
with  admirable  clearness  and  perspicacity  the 
measures  and  regulations  under  which  its  admi- 
nistration has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  carried 
out.  "Wo  can  but  regard  it  as  a  document  which, 
while  reflecting  the  highest  honour  on  all  parties 
concerned  in  the  management  of  the  munificent 
legacy  of  the  donor,  is  one  also  of  immense  prac- 
tical value,  as  illustrative  of  the  spirit  which 
should  always  preside  in  affairs  of  such  moment, 
and  of  the  true  method  by  which  the  utmost  good 
may  be  effected.  We  must  say  a  few  words  of 
the  founder  of  this  bequest,  for  the  sake  of  the 
general  reader.  James  Dick  was  bom  in  the 
burgh  of  Forres,  Morayshire,  in  1743.  At  the 
age  of  nineteen  he  went  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
returned  to  England  twenty  years  after  with  a 
considerable  fortune,  which  he  afterwards  largely 
increased  by  judicious  speculations.  He  resided  in 
London,  near  the  gate  of  the  Artillery  Ground, 
Finsbury,  and  was  known  among  a  small  but  select 
circle  of  Mends  as  a  plain,  worthy  man,  who  called 
his  guests  Friend  so-and-so.  He  had  an  only  son, 
who  died  of  consumption  at  twenty  years  of  age. 
He  had  also  a  daughter,  who  married  a  captain  of 
marines,  and  to  whom  he  left  at  his  death 
£36,000.  He  was  a  man  of  few  words,  but  of 
remarkably  benevolent  disposition.  At  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  1828,  he  left  the  bulk  of  his 
fortune,  amounting  to  nearly  £120,000,  to  be 
applied  to  the  maintenance  and  assistance  of  the 
country  parochial  schoolmasters,  as  by  law  estab- 
lished, in  the  three  counties  of  Aberdeen,  Banff, 
and  Moray,  excluding  the  royal  burghs. 

This  noble  bequest,  fortunately  for  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  three  favoured  counties,  fell  into  good 
hands,  the  trustees,  of  whom  the  Marquis  of 
Dalhousie  is  at  present  at  the  head,  being  all  men 
of  high  character,  and,  as  their  deeds  proclaim, 
earnestly  desirous  of  working  to  the  best  advantage 
the  ample  means  at  their  disposal.  The  funds 
have  not  been  administered  merely  as  an  elee- 
mosynary aid  for  the  relief  of  indigence,  but  have 
been  discriminatingly  apportioned  as  the  reward 
of  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  schoolmasters, 
whose  literary  character  they  are  thus  made  the 
means  of  elevating.  To  quote  the  words  of  the 
Report : — 

The  view  upon  which  the  trustees  proceeded  was  to 
adopt  a  system  which  should  affect  the  school  beneficially 
in  fill  its  relations — ^that  the  principle  of  division,  while 
conveying  Mr.  Dick's  bounty  to  the  deserving  teacher, 
should  he  such  as  to  advance  at  the  same  time  the  reci- 
procal claim  of  the  bequest  to  have  the  school  elevated 
and  improved,  and  to  make  this  claim  be  felt,  not  ouly 
by  the  schoolmaster,  but  by  every  one  connected  with 
the  school,  and  interested  in  its  well-being  and  progresfl 
— that  the  attention  of  all  should  he  directed  each  to 
his  duty  in  connexion  with  the  school,  and  that  those 
who  had  the  power  to  supply  any  deficiency  should  be 
induced  to  make  an  exertion  for  that  purpose.  Thus 
the  bequest  would  not  descend  upon  the  parish  as  it 
were  by  an  irresistible  fatality,  without  regaxxl  to  «OQse- 
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quent  good  or  evil,  but  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  thing 
to  be  striven  for,  not  for  the  good  of  the  receiver  alone, 
but  for  the  benefit  of  all  interested  in  the  scliool,  and  to 
obtain  whicli  all  might  more  or  less  contribute  by  their 
efforts — the  electors  by  the  choice  of  a  well-qualified 
teaclier — the  teacher  by  diligent  advancement  in  learning 
and  skill — the  heritors  by  giving  ample  endowment — the 
minister  by  his  superintendence  and  the  influence  of  his 
counsel  with  teacher  and  parents — the  people  at  large  by 
securing  regular  attendance,  enlarging  their  children's 
field  of  study,  and  seconding  by  their  authority  at  home 
the  teacher's  efforts  for  their  improvement — and  the 
presbytery  by  a  wholesome  and  elevating  influence 
brought  to  bear  upon  all  parties  and  subjects,  and  es- 
peciiUly  upon  the  vitid  matter  of  the  religious  training 
of  the  pupils. 

The  Report  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first 
party  commencing  with  a  memoir  of  Mr.  Dick, 
explains  the  general  principle  of  management, 
and  treats  of  the  bequest  in  its  relation  to  the 
schoolmaster,  whom  it  exalts  as  well  as  benefits 
pecuniarily — ^in  its  relation  to  the  electors — in  its 
relation,  to  the  minister  and  presbytery — in  its 
relation  to  the  heritors^and  in  its  relation  to  the 
people,  whose  religious  and  intellectual  advantage 
are  its  grand  end  and  object.  The  second  part 
may  be  regarded  as  a  practical  essay  on  popular 
education,  and  treats  at  considerable  length  upon 
all  such  educational  matters  as  come  within  the 
province  of  the  schoolmaster.  It  is  evident  to  us, 
from  the  perusal  of  these  pages,  that  the  trustees 
and  managers  of  this  noble  fimd  have  made  up 
their  minds  to  get  nothing  short  of  sound  sub- 
stantial scholarship,  and  that  too  in  active  and 
serviceable  operation,  in  return  for  the  largess 
which  the  bequest  enables  them  to  bestow  upon 
those  who  shall  qualify  themselves  to  receive  it. 
Considering  the  status  of  the  recipients,  the  attain- 
ment of  this  qualification  is  no  child's  play — a 
glance  at  the  Examination  Papers  in  Appendix  I. 
will  suffice  to  satisfy  any  one  on  this  point.  "We 
congratulate  the  schoolmasters  of  Aberdeen,  Banfi^, 
and  Moray,  not  only  upon  their  participation  in 
the  emoluments  of  the  bequest,  but  upon  the 
honourable  estimation  in  which  they  are  held  by 
the  trustees  and  managers,  testified  by  the  price 
at  which  that  participation  must  be  purchased. 
In  conclusion,  we  would  if  we  could  speak  in 
such  terms  of  this  volume  as  should  induce  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  efficient  regulation  and 
prosperity  of  educational  endowments  to  procure 
it  for  themselves. 


matter  and  of  sensible  thinking.  We  hope  the 
author  will  favour  us  with  his  own  definition  of 
poetry  in  the  concluding  paper  which  we  are 
promised.  The  introductory  article  on  Epidemic 
Delusions  is  most  interesting,  and  likely,  we  trust, 
to  produce  a  salutary  eflect.  But  this  number  of 
the  quarterly  presents  a  new  feature  in  a  story 
entitled  "  Scenes  fi*om  Real  Life,''  intended  to 
illustrate  the  woes  and  miseries  of  intemperance. 
It  is  well  and  powerfully  told,  without  the  intro- 
duction of  a  syllable  verging  upon  the  romantic 
or  improbable.  We  should  be  glad  to  feel  that  it 
did  not  deserve  such  praise. 


The  Scottish  Review.  A  Quarterly  Journal  of  Social 
Progress  and  General  Literature.  No.  VII.  July, 
1854.    Glasgow^ :  Scottish  Temperance  League. 

The  present  number  of  this  cheap  quarterly  con- 
tains several  very  capital  papers,  and  is,  upon  the 
whole,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  superior  to  most 
that  have  gone  before.  The  biographical  sketch 
of  John  Foster,  though  nothing  more  than  a 
sketch,  is  remarkably  like  the  original,  and  must 
convey  a  truthful  idea  of  the  man  to  those  who 
knew  him  not,  as  it  recals  him  bodily  to  us  who 
knew  him  well.  The  paper  on  Modern  Criticism, 
though  rather  cruel  towards  Mr.  Dallas,  is  un- 
doubtedly correct  in  its  philosophy,  and  is  full  of, 


Bohinga.  A  Novel.  By  Morton  Rae.  With 
Illustrations.  London  :  Uookham  and  Sons. 
Edinburgh:  Oliver  aud  Boyd.  Dublin:  Hodges 
and  Smith. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the  sake  of  the  author  of 
this  volume,  that  Morton  Rae  is  nothing  more 
than  a  nomme  de  plume.  No  man,  nor  woman 
either,  should  seriously  set  about  delineating  men 
and  manners  who  has  not  more  of  the  milk  of 
human  kindness  in  his  or  her  composition  than 
the  writer  of  this  uncomfortable  book.  Morton 
Rae  has  made  sundry  feeble  attempts  at  the  por- 
trayal of  various  characters  in  these  pages,  but 
has  lamentably  failed  in  them  all — succeeding 
only  where  she  did  not  intend  to  succeed,  in  the 
revelation  of  her  own  character  to  wit,  which  we 
should  read  off  to  her  in  plain  terms  had  we  not 
more  regard  for  her  than  she  has  to  that  particular 
class  of  society  which  she  has  libelled  so  abomin- 
ably. The  plot  of  this  story,  though  not  good, 
is  the  best  thing  about  it,  and  might  have  been 
worked  up  by  a  clever  fictionist  into  an  interesting 
romance ;  but  the  beings  who  stalk  before  us  in 
these  pages  are  not  men  and  women — they  are 
rather  wooden  automata,  shaped  after  the  worst 
of  the  conventional  models  of  the  Minerva  Press 
school.  They  are  for  the  most  part  endowed  with 
repulsive  vices,  meannesses,  and  vanities ;  and  in 
place  of  virtues,  where  they  are  intended  to  be 
virtuous,  they  exhibit  a  few  convulsive  sentimen- 
talities. The  language  of  the  story  is  an  odd 
mixture  of  indifferent  English  with  bad  French 
— a  loathsome  habit  in  which  neither  writers  nor 
talkers  of  any  character  are  known  to  indulge, 
but  which  here  vitiates  well  nigh  every  page  and 
sickens  the  reader  to  nausea.  There  is  actually 
a  lady  of  fashion  on  her  death-bed,  who  makes 
her  last  confession  in  this  mixed  dialect — talking 
of  the  hruyant  life  she  led  in  Paris,  and  the 
papilhm  who  flitted  around  her !  The  heroes 
are  contemptible  puppies  without  manners  or  wit, 
and  the  heroines  not  much  better.  A  governess 
is  introduced,  as  "an  average  specimen  of  the 
genus,"  and  the  portraiture  is  made  up  of  every- 
thing mean,  servile,  cringing,  hypocritical,  cruel, 
and  tyrannical.  Pretty  female  testimony  this  to 
the  merits  of  a  class  to  whom  Morton  Rae,  what- 
ever she  ha^  been,  is  not  worthy  to  be  waiting- 
woman.  We  cannot  accept  the  scenes  and 
conversations  in  this  volume  as  transcripts  of 
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fashionable  life;  w6  must  first  belieye  that  the 
accidents  of  birth  and  station  are  fatal  to  the 
gifts  of  reason  and  common-sense — a  conclusion 
to  wjiich  we  are  not  disposed  to  come  at  present. 


On  Decline  and  Restoration  of  the  General  Health, 
In  a  series  of  Essays.  No.  1.  Debility  of  the 
Skin,  Batbs,  and  Bathing.  By  G.  W.  Pigoott, 
M.A.    London:  Boutledge.     1854. 

1£e.  Pigoott  follows  in  the  track  of  Erasmus 
Wilson  in  his  endeavours  to  impress  upon  us  the 
importance  of  attending  to  the  condition  of  the 
skin.  He  is  right  in  reminding  us  that  as  a 
nation  we  are  shamefully  negligent  of  our  wants 
in  this  respect — and  may  not  be  far  wrong  in  his 
assertion,  that ''  if  the  working  classes  expended 
one  half  of  the  capital  on  baths  and  cleanliness 
which  they  do  upon  quack  medicines  and  drugs, 
the  national  health  would  reach  a  degree  of  sta- 
bility unknown  to  the  present  debilitated  race.'' 
His  little  work  contains  some  valuable  particulars 
as  well  on  the  subject  of  baths  and  bathing  as 
on  the  functions  and  treatment  of  the  skin. 


A  Look  towards  the  Future  of  the  British  Colonies. 
Two  Letters  addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon. 
By  0.  D.  Archibaxd,  F  R.S.,  F.S.A.  London: 
Stanford.     1854. 

The  object  of  this  pamphlet  is  to  recommend  the 
erection  of  the  British  Possessions  of  North  Ame- 
rica into  a  Yico  Royalty,  hereditary  in  one  of  the 
younger  branches  of  the  Royal  Family.  The 
effect  of  this  step  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
writer,  be,  to  put  an  end  to  the  discontent  and  to 
the  practical  evils  which  have  arisen  from  the  un- 
certain and  provisional  character  of  our  colonial 
constitutions.  He  would  grant  the  colonists  a 
constitution  as  nearly  as  possible  resembling  that 
of  the  mother  country ;  and  he  would  commence 
the  experiment  in  Canada,  because  through  Ca- 
nada, he  conceives,  lies  the  really  practicable  and 
permanent  route,  by  railway  lines,  to  the  Eastern 
Archipelago  and  India,  which  will  eventually 
become  the  great  high  road  of  commerce  between 
Western  Europe  and  Asia.  He  calculates  that 
this  direct  route  is  nearer  by  £ve  thousand  miles 
than  even  that  by  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  ;  while 
it  is  free  from  the  perils  to  life  and  property  always 
attendant  upon  intertropical  transit.  There  are 
some  valuable  suggestions  in  these  letters;  but 
we  protest  against  the  creation  of  hereditary 
honours  in  a  new  country,  as  a  step  vitally  op- 
posed to  the  spirit  of  progress.  Let  honours  be 
worn  by  those  who  win  them,  and  by  them  alone. 


Tlie  Jordan  and  the  Rhine;  or^  the  East  and  the 

West,    Being  the  Result  of  Five  Years*  Residence 

in  Syria^  and  Five  Years'  Residence  in  Germany. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  Grahah.    London:    Partridge, 

Oakey,  and  Co.    1854. 

We  have  here  a  goodly  volume  of  some  six  hun- 
dred pages,  made  up  of  a  rather  heterogeneous 
mass  of  narrative,  speculative,  critical,  miscella- 
neous, and  trifling  matter— a  great  deal  of  which 


would  have  been  wisely  kept  back  from  publica- 
tion, but  much  of  which  also  is  of  undoubted  lite- 
rary value,  and  is  worthy  of  especial  notice  at  the 
present  crisis.  Mr.  Graham's  observations  of  life 
and  manners  in  the  East  are  minute,  graphic,  and 
truthfiil;  and  we  may  have  occasion,  when  we 
have  more  space  at  command,  to  refer  to  these  in 
a  future  notice.  The  journal  of  his  residence  in 
Germany  is  not  nearly  so  interesting,  partly  from 
the  singular  and  incongruous  form  in  which  it 
appears — ^partly  trom.  the  pedantic  aspect  it  as- 
sumes, bristling  everywhere  with  those  stumbling- 
blocks  to  the  general  reader,  quotations  from 
Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  Arabic,  and  German 
writers ;  but  chiefly  from  the  introduction  of  a 
host  of  trifling  and  irrelevant  matters  which  can- 
not possibly  interest  a  stranger — domestic  joy  sand 
sorrows,  with  the  reflections,  the  bad  versefl,  and 
the  pious  prayers  to  which  they  give  rise.  Then 
he  quotes  whole  pages  at  a  time ;  gives  us  Augus- 
tine's  Paradise  in  Latin,  with  a  free  translation  of 
his  own,  so  free  in  parts  (see  the  third  and  fourth 
verses)  as  to  bear  no  manner  of  resemblanoe  to  the 
original ;  and  then  adds  a  German  version,  which 
being  tolerably  good,  may  serve  as  a  compensation 
to  those  who  can  understand  it :  though  what  upon 
earth  Angustine's  Paradise  has  to  do  with  a 
journal  of  a  residence  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilhine 
we  cannot  imagine.  Mr.  Graham  is  a  missionary, 
and,  of  course,  is  heroically  orthodox ;  hence  he 
never  writes  so  well  as  when  directing  his  strength 
against  the  scepticism  and  rationalism  of  the  Ger- 
man school.  He  has  wit  and  humour  of  a  rather 
heavy  sort  at  command,  and  on  such  occasions  can 
bring  them  into  play.  For  example,  "  How,"  he 
asks — 

*'  is  a  rationalistic  critic  at  his  text  like  an  ass  eating 
thistles  ?"    Of  course  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  ques- 
tion of  this  veight  and  compass  should  be  answered  in 
all  its  possible  bearings :  this  would  require  much  time 
and  labour,  and  a  critical  apparatus  of  considerable  dimen- 
sions.   All  I  intend  is  to  give  the  simplest,  easiest  points 
in    comparison.    First,    then,    what    does    this  thistle 
denote  7    Answer :  It  denotes  the  stubborn,  tough,  un- 
yielding text ;  for  example,  Gcoc  liy  6  \6yog  (Johnil), 
and  the  object  of  the  ass  is  to  remove  it  out  of  the  field, 
or  at  least  bite  off  its  prickles.    I  say  this  is  the  object^ 
or  end,  or  what  the  Germans  call  the  Endzweck  of  the 
ass,  in  the  action  specified.    If  the  weed  can  be  remoyed, 
well ;  if  it  is  deeply  rooted  in  tlie  soil,  and  will  not  yield 
to  the  pulling  of  the  ass,  then  you  must  try  to  render  it 
as  innocuous  as  possible.    To  effect  this,  the  means  at 
the  disposal  of  tlie  ass  are  two.     First,  as  the  Ktomach 
of  the  donkey  is  of  a  strong  consistency,  and  its  digestive 
powers  good,  it  can  swallow  a  good  part  of  the  thistlet 
but  it  must  first  be  well  chewed.    Even  so  the  ration- 
alists can  swallow  much  of  the  Word  of  God  after  it  is 
sufficiently  chewed.    This  is  an  important  process,  and 
necessary  for  digestion.    But,  secondly,  much  of   the 
thistle  will  jield  to  no  powers  of  mastication,  and  this 
the  ass  spits  out,  which  expulsory  action  of  the  ass  sym- 
bolises the  remarkable  power  of  the  above  mentioned 
critics  to  resist  the  force  of  whole  sections  of  Scrip-> 
ture,  after  grammar,  philology,  ancient  manuscripts,  and 
different  versions  have  been  appealed  to  in  vain.    Thus, 
in  fact,  the  main  points  of  this  hermenentical  process 
reduce  themselves  to  two,  like  the  fVmetions  of  an  ass 
eating  thistles— c^kew  what  you  can,  and  spit  out  the 
remainder. 

To  many  readers  portions  of  this  volume  will  ap- 
pear insufferably  t^ious  and  umA  apropOB;  irhu« 
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there  is  a  class  who  will  relish  the  whole.  The 
Tolume  is  printed  in  excellent  style,  and  does 
credit  to  the  Oxford  Press. 


Evenings  at  Antiock ;  with  Sketches  of  Syrian  Life. 
By  i.  A.  Nealb,  Esq.  London  :  Eyre  and  Wil- 
liams.    1854. 

These  sketches  by  a  gentleman  who  resided  for 
eight  years  in  Syria,  and  who  evidently  cherishes 
a  tender  recollection  of  his  Syrian  home,  form  a 
volume  of  light  and  agreeable  reading.  They  are 
made  np  of  the  autlior's  personal  observations  of 
life  and  manners  in  Antioch,  and  of  a  number  of  the 
popular  talcs  which  form  the  oral  and  traditional 
romances  of  a  simple  people.  Life,  it  appears, 
may  be  passed  very  pleasantly  at  Antioch  and  at 
other  places  in  Syria,  and  a  degree  of  comfort,  and 
even  of  state,  maintained,  at  an  outlay  which,  in 
England,  would  hardly  discharge  the  tailor's  bill 
of  a  gentleman.  It  is  not  aU  pleasure,  however, 
even  in  Syria,  as  witness  the  following  confession 
by  Mr.  Neale  :— 

We  will  tell  you  of  one  dreadful  visitation  to  which  we 
were  enxwed  through  a  series  of  years  at  that  vile  place, 
Alexandretta.  Amoogst  the  few  Mends  that  met  toge- 
ther was  one  old  Hebrew,  a  very  abomination  in  beard 
and  breath.  His  ordinary  dinners  consisted  of  garlic 
and  salad  oil,  tasteftilly  mixed  with  nuts,  dried  fhiit,  and 
stewed  meat ;  bis  pipes  of  tobacco  were  incessant ;  his 
distaste  for  water  amounting  to  hydrophobia.  Once 
upon  a  time,  fifty  years  before  we  met,  he  acknowledged 
one  very  hot  day,  to  have  been  guilty  of  bathing ;  it  gave 
him  a  bad  cold,  and  so  he  had  vowed  a  vow  and  re- 
nounced the  vile  habit An  old  friend  of  ours,  a 

French  gentleman,  declared,  upon  his  honour,  that  les 
mouches  tombaient  roides  mortes  as  they  flew  past  his 

beard; and  yet  we  were  obliged,  by  the  cruel 

exactions  of  Oriental  etiquette,  to  embrace  and  kiss  this 
abominable  vermin  every  time  that  business  had  sepa- 
parated  us  for  a  week,  because  he  was  a  consul  and  factor, 
and  we  were  attached  to  the  British  consular  service ; 
and,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Arabs,  it  looked  loving  and  nice. 

Some  of  the  domestic  pictures  of  the  Antiochians 
are  such  as  will  not  be  found  in  the  volumes  of 
travellers  in  the  East,  who  rarely  stay  long  enough 
in  any  one  place  to  cultivate  such  intimacy  with 
the  inhabitants  as  the  present  writer  has  evidently 
enjoyed. 

A  Brief  Sketch  of  the  Kingdoms  of  the  Oentiles,  as 
recorded  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  and  the  Revelations, 
with  the  Church  of  the  Heavenly  Calling  By 
M.  P.    London :  Partridge,  Oakey,  and  Co.    1854. 

If  any  blockhead  were  to  ask  us  how  far  it  is  from 
Blacld^ars  Bridge  to  the  middle  of  next  week, 
we  Bh6uld  probably — ^not  choosing  to  answer  a 
fool  according  to  his  folly — ^have  nothing  to  say 
to  him.  We  feel  almost  in  a  similar  position  with 
regard  to  this  book,  seeing  that  it  appeals  about, 
as  sensibly  to  our  reasoning  faculties  as  would  the 
above  silly  question.  The  author  has  put  the 
prophet  Daniel  and  the  seer  of  Patmos  to  the 
torture,  and  by  means  of  boot  and  thumb- screw 
and  all  manner  of  horrible  cruelties  has  got  out  of 
them  a  testimony  of  some  sort  in  favour  of  a 
notion  of  some  sort,  relative  to  prophecy— of 
which  we  are  very  sure  he  has  no  coherent  idea 
himself^  but  whicn  he  would  have  the  public  pay 


for  and  swallow,  that  he  may  profit  by  their 
gullibility.  The  pages  of  the  book  are  three- 
fourths  extract  from  the  Scriptures,  and  for  the 
convenience  of  those  who  dont  want  to  read  the 
whole,  a  column  of  small  print  runs  along  the 
margin,  containing  a  word  of  each  line  of  the  text 
— thus,  " glory  bullock  horns  unicorn!"  The 
work  is  illustrated  (?)  with  five  lithographic 
plates,  each  containing  nine  circles  formed  of 
texts  of  Scripture  written  in  the  form  of  round- 
robins:  into  these  circular  pens  are  driven  all 
sorts  of  sonorous  and  portentous  names  and  titles 
— beasts  clean  and  unclean,  kings,  potentates,  and 
warriors,  fiery  furnaces  and  stormy  winds,  two 
griflftns,  three  crowns,  and  ten  toes,  with  a  whole 
catalogue  of  amorphous  monsters  which  remind 
us  of  the  pickled  abortions  of  a  quack  doctor. 
What  to  make  of  the  whole  farrago  of  nonsense 
and  presumption  we  have  not  the  (lightest  notion, 
and  in  this  respect  are  doubtless  in  the  precise 
predicament  of  the  author — who  dates  from  Ryde, 
be  it  known,  and  not  from  Hanwell. 


Poetical  Works  of  William  Coicper,  Tolume  III. 
With  Selections  from  the  Works  of  Lloyd,  Cotton, 
Brooke,  Darwin,  and  Hayley.  Edited  by  Robert 
Bell.    London :  J.  W.  tarker.    1854. 

This,  the  seventh  volame  of  the  Annotated 
Edition  of  the  English  Poets,  completes  the 
poetical  works  of  Cowper.  The  addition  of  se- 
lections from  the  works  of  contemporary  versifiers 
to  this  pocket  edition  of  the  most  popular  of  all 
our  religious  bards  was  a  happy  thought.  The 
selections  occupy  only  a  smaU  space  in  the 
volume ;  but  while  interesting  themselves  as  me- 
morieds  of  a  class  of  writers,  whom,  though  they 
may  now  be  well  spared,  we  would  not  willingly  • 
doom  to  oblivion,  they  serve,  by  comparison,  to 
exalt  the  recluse  of  Olney  to  the  pre-eminence 
which  is  his  due.  Let  us  recommend  this  edition 
of  Cowper  to  the  special  notice  of  our  friends :  if 
it  be  the  object  of  an  annotator  to  present  the  sub- 
ject of  his  critical  inquiry  in  a  living,  breathing 
form  to  the  mind's  eye  of  the  reader,  we  cannot 
regard  this  esperiment  but  as  one  unusually  suc- 
cessful. Mr.  Bell  has  had  access  to  resources  with 
which  previous  editors  have  not  been  favoured ; 
he  is  fuUy  aware  of  their  value,  and  has  made 
excellent  use  of  them ;  and  the  result  is  incom- 
parably the  best  edition  not  only  of  the  poet  but 
the  man,  which  has  ever  appeared. 


Osman ;  or,  the  Eastern  War :  with  Notes,  Historical, 
Descriptive,  and  Traditional.  By  W.  Molyneux. 
London :  Piper  and  Co.     1854. 

It  would  not  be  very  easy,  we  suspect,  to  produce 
either  a  traditional  or  historical  basis  for  the 
events  recorded  in  this  first  canto. of  Osman. 
The  whole  is  purely  fanciful,  and  as  improbable 
as  the  wildest  invention  of  the  romancist.  The 
"Eastern  War"  commences  with  the  massacre  at 
Sinope,  from  which  the  hero  barely  escapes  with 
his  life,  and  being  confined  in  a  Eussian  prison,  gets 
out  by  oyerpowering  a  Russian  prince  who  seeks  to 
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assassinajte  liim  in  his  cell.  Ho  rides  off  on  the 
prince's  horse,  and  there  is  an  end  of  the  first 
canto.  We  are  afraid  this  will  not  do,  for  though 
the  author's  verse  trips  lightly  enough,  it  is 
frequently  disfigured  with  had  rhymes,  and  has 
no  flavour  of  poetry  to  recommend  it.  For  the 
benefit  of  those  of  our  readers  who  are  amphibious, 
we  shall  quote  a  passage  descriptive  of  an  expe- 
riment which  they  can  try  if  they  choose  during 
this  hot  weather — 

Dive  down  into  the  wondrous  sen, 

Down  into  darkness  "  deeply  blue," 
When  sunbeams  kiss  the  rippling  waves 

And  zephyrs  nestling  kiss  them  too ! 
Dive  down  into  the  creeping  dread 

Of  silence  startling,  reigning  there, 
And  in  the  hushed  solemnity 

Of  sleeping  waters, — turn  and  rear 
The  head  confi^sed;  when  to  the  eye 

A  gorgeous  scene  intensely  sweet, 
Like  diamonds  chasing  pearls  across 

Cerulean  fields,  now  slow,  now  fleet, 
All  deck'd  with  emerald  deepening  hues, 

Alternate  dyed  with  golden  tinge — 
Will  through  dark  drapery  charm  the  sight, 

And  throughout  life  the  eyelids  fringe ! 
Tet  but  a  moment  such  will  pay 

The  dangerous  trial,  but  oh  !  how  well ; 
Heart,  soul,  and  eye  the  beauteous  scene 

Grasps,  moulds,  and  loves,  as  ravished  spell 
From  the  vast  bosom  of  the  deep. 
Where  worlds  of  thrilling  grandeur  sleep. 

"We  cannot  conscientiously  recommend  the  expe- 
riment, however.  On  trying  it  a  few  days  back 
at  Ramsgate,  we  could  see  none  of  the  pearls  and 
diamonds  on  looking  up  fix)m  the  depth  of  a  couple 
of  fathoms — nothing  but  a  green-gray  light  which 
appeared  much  farther  ofi  than  we  liked;  and 
instead  of  finding  the  ^'istartling  silence "  and 
"hushed  solemnity"  Mr.  Molyneux  speaks  of, 
were  deafened  by  the  hissing  and  hubble-bubble 
of  waters  roaring  and  rushing  as  if  Niagara  were 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  tympanum. 


The  War  and  the  East.  A  Discourse  delivered  in 
Egham  Chapel,  April  26,  1854.  By  John  G. 
Manly.    London :  Ward  and  Co. 

Ahokg  the  multitude  of  sermons  preached  on  the 
Fast-Day,  in  April  last,  and  reported  so  plenti- 
fully in  the  Times  newspaper,  this,  we  are  pretty 
sure,  escaped  notice.  It  is,  however,  as  good  as 
any  one  of  the  number,  and  much  more  to  the 
purpose  than  the  generality  of  those  which  found 
their  way  into  print.     The  author  says — 

There  never  was  a  more  righteous  cause  than  ours  in 
this  war.  Even  after  Russian  aggression,  we  exhausted 
every  means  of  peaceful  dissuasion ;  we  suflTered  Russia, 
in  violation  of  her  engagements,  to  perpetrate  the  wanton, 
cruel,  cold  blooded  massacre  of  Sinope ;  and  we  ab- 
stained from  a  declaration  of  war,  till  we  found  that 
nothing  else  would  cure  or  counteract  the  insane  cupi- 
dity and  ambition  of  Russia.  We  have  no  wish  to  palliate 
or  conceal  the  evils  of  war :  they  bid  defiance  to  pen  and 
pencil,  to  eloquence  and  fancj',  for  depiction  and  exhi- 
bition ;  they  concentrate  and  consummate  almost  all  the 
evils  that  flesh  is  heir  or  incident  to ;  but  war  is  better 
than  slavery  on  the  port  of  Turkey,  or  than  the  renun- 
ciation of  their  high  position  and  calling  among  the 
nations,  on  the  part  of  England  and  France. 


The  course,  complications,  and  consequences  of  the 
present  struggle  no  man  can  foresee.  The  real  collision 
of  the  belligerent  powers  will  doubtless  be  tremendous, 
and  the  loss  of  life  fearful.  What  Austria  and  Prussia 
will  do,  it  is  almost  vain  to  conjecture.  The  King  of 
Prussia  wishes  to  deal  tenderly  with  his  Russian  brother- 
in-law  ;  Austi-ia  cannot  forget  her  debt  to  Russia  for  the 
army  that  subdued  Hungarj* ;  and  probably  both  Austria 
and  Prussia  have  too  liighly  enjoyed  their  shares  of 
Polish  venison  to  scorn  some  similar  acquisitions  soon^  in 
concert  with  Russia.  But  they,  too,  must  be  fearful  of 
Russia's  overweening  ambition  and  gigantic  strength; 
they  cannot  be  heedless  of  French  and  English  anta- 
gonism, or  regardless  of  the  smouldering  fires  of  liberty 
in  Italy,  llungar>',  and  Poland,  and  even  at  their  very 
doors.  How  long  they  will  or  can  maintain  the  neutraUty 
induced  by  suoli  conflicting  considerations  it  is  yun  to 
guess. 

The  reader  is  not  to  suppose  from  the  above 
extract  that  this  is  a  political  sermon.  It  is 
anything  but  that — ^the  subject  being  treated 
throughout  in  a  strictly  religious  and  devotional 
spirit. 

Tales  and  Lays  for  Sunshine  and  Shade.    By  John 
Alfred  Lanoford.    London  :  J.  Hughes.     1854. 

This  is  a  collection  of  compositions  in  prose  and 
verse,  most  of  which  have  appeared  in  the  weekly 
journals.  Nearly  all  of  them  bear  the  impress  of 
ill  experience  in  composition,  and  would  be  the 
better  for  such  correction  as  a  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  niceties  of  grammar  would 
enable  the  author  to  make.  The  following  little 
poem  is  to  our  thinking  the  best  in  the  book, 
though  it  is  not  free  from  the  defects  to  which  we 
have  alluded. 

WORDS  OF  KINDNESS. 

Oh,  speak  unto  the  erring  in  words  of  kindness  only, 
And  calmly  weigh  the  thought  of  blame  before  that 

thought  is  spoken, 
Not  adding  desolation  to  a  heart  already  lonely, 
But  reUeving  it  of  sorrow  by  Bome  sympathetic  token. 

We  know  not  how  the  heart  with  its  own  agony  is  groan- 
ing: 

Though  the  eye  may  give  no  sign,  and  the  face  no  shade 
is  bearing. 

There  may  be  bitter  suffering  of  an  inward  deep  atoning; 

For  some  are  by  that  lightning  stricken  which  leaves  no 
outward  scarring. 

We  know  not,  and  we  cannot  know,  how  deadly  was  the 
striving, 

Ere  the  e\il  spirit  won  in  its  ceaseless  plied  assailing; 

We  know  but  in  the  blindness  of  the  one  proclaimed  up- 
giving, 

Not  the  ninety-nine  resisted  ere  the  hundredth  came  pre 
vailing. 

Then  let  us  to  the  erring  speak  in  words  of  kindness  only, 
For  we  know  not  our  own  weakness  when  sin  is  hard  be- 
setting, 
And  often  desolation  add  to  the  heart  already  lonely 
Because  we  are  so  falsely  proud,  so  prone  to  love's  for- 
getting. 


Sermons  in  Glass ;  or,  a  Sunday  Visit  to  the  Crystal 
Palace  Defended ;  with  a  Peep  behind  the  Scenes 
at  the  Sabbatarians^  especially  in  Scotland.  By 
the  Ghosts  of  Calvin  and  Luther.  London:  «f. 
Chapman.     1854. 

The  Sabbath  question  is  here  argued  closely  and 
forcibly,  but  with  a  leaning  to  the  side  of  the  au- 
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thor*s  prejudices  far  too  strong  to  admit  of  an  im- 
partial judgment.  "We  are  not  disposed  to  advocate 
the  opening  of  the  Crystal  Palace  on  Sunday ;  but 
we  think  with  the  present  writer  that  no  defence 
can  be  found  for  the  accordance  of  privileges  to 
gin  and  whiskey  shops  which  are  denied  to 
museums  and  libraries.  And  we  had  rather  that 
the  ten  thousand  men  who,  according  to  Sheriff 
Alison,  are  to  be  found  lying  drunk  on  the  Sunday 
in  the  foetid  haunts  of  Sabbatarian  Glasgow,  were 
wandering  soberly  among  the  galleries  and  gar- 
dens of  the  Sydenham  Palace,  than  thus  brutal- 
ized at  home.  Probably  most  intelligent  Sab- 
batarians are  of  the  same, way  of  thinking.  But 
the  gist  of  the  question  lies  far  away  from  such 
comparisons  —  and  the  Ghosts  of  Calvin  and 
Luther  are  not  the  authorities  to  settle  it. 


A  Few  Wards  on  Popery  and  Protestantism.    By  a 
Layman.    London:  T.  Hatchard.     1854. 

Contains  nothing  new — ^nothing  that  we  would 
like  to  swear  to  the  truth  of — and  nothing  that 
is  likely  to  attract  the  notice  of  either  Protes- 
tants or  Catholics,  during  the  present  cessation 
of  actire  hostilities  between  them.  A  Layman 
seems  to  have  stumbled  upon  a  mare's  nest,  and 
imagining  that  because  the  contents  were  new 
to  him  they  would  be  new  to  all  the  world,  he 
has  been  at  the  pains  to  arrange  them  for  general 
view.  He  may  rely  upon  it,  however,  that  all 
he  has  raked  together  is  thoroughly  well  known 
by  those  who  care  to  know  anything  of  the  sub- 
ject. His  mode  of  dealing  with  it  is  clumsy, 
unworkmanlike,  and  tantalising. 


Observations  on  the  Debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on 
,  the  2^Hh  of  Feb.y  1  ^51,  upon  the  Motion  of  the  Earl 
of  St.  Oermans  for  the  second  reading  of  a  Bill  to 
make  lawful  Marriages  within  certain  of  the  Pro- 
hibited Degrees  of  Affinity.  By  Her  Majesty's 
Ancient  Serjeant  at  Law.  London  :  W.  G.  Ban- 
ning and  Go.     1854. 

This  dismal  exhibition  of  casuistical  craft  and 
hair-splitting  by  bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords 
is  handled  in  a  masterly  and  somewhat  elaborate 
manner  by  Her  Majesty's  adviser ;  but  it  comes 
very  late  into  the  field,  and  we  must  confess  to  a 
lack  of  patience,  as  well  as  of  leisure,  to  give  it 
the  consideration  which,  as  a  work  of  considerable 
scholarship  and  research,  it  has  a  claim  to.  A 
plain  man  who  should  peruse  these  pages  would 
probably  be  surprised  at  the  prodigious  nonsense 
which  mitred  senators  will  talk — and  if  he  should 
be  disgusted  as  well,  he  will  only  shai'e  the  feel- 
ing with  which  the  sensible  part  of  the  commu- 
nity regarded  the  solemn  farce  of  which  this  long 
delayed  performance  is  the  record  and  criticd 
commentary. 


r/w  Churches  of  Christ  and  of  St.  Peter.  The 
Churches  of  Luther,  Calvin,  and  England,  fore- 
shaloiced  by  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  A^ednego. 
Daniel  a  Type  of  the  Church  of  the  Vaudois.  By 
the  Right  Hon.  Sir  G.  H.  Rose,  G.C.H.  London : 
Hatchards.     1854. 

The  three  essays  above-named  are  all  contained 
in  the  bulk  of  an  averoge  pamphlet.  In  the  first, 
which  is  the  best,  the  author  argues  against  the 
Church  of  Eome  (the  Church  of  St.  Peter)  and 
her  pretensions,  from  the  absence  of  any  mention 
of  that  Church  in  the  book  of  the  Eevelations. 
**  Though  St.  Peter,"  says  he,  "  appears  to  have 
been  dead  before  the  apocalyptic  vision  was 
Touchsafed,  yet  Borne  lays  claim  for  his  succes- 
sors to  the  whole  of  the  sway,  temporal  and 
spiritual,  which  she  attributes  to  him. 

If  Peter  was  really  all  that  the  Romanists  say,  how 
happens  it,  that  this  stupendous  revelation  from  God  the 
Father  to  God  the  Son,  immediately  after  St.  Peter's 
death,  does  not  even  mention  his  name,  much  less  the 
extent  of  liis  power  and  authority,  nor  even  the  existence 
of  a  universal  Church  dominion  ?  If,  then,  there  was 
such  a  universal  Church  on  earth,  why  were  the  words 
of  the  Redeemer  not  addressed  to  ic  in  obvious  consis- 
tency ?  But  if  there  was  no  universal  dominant  Church, 
can  we  perfectly  understand  why  especial  warnings  and 
promises  were  issued  to  these  separate  communities 
(the  seven  Asiatic  churches)  ? 

The  second  and  third  of  these  essays  we  can  but 
regard  as  purely  fanciful.  Were  we  to  admit 
the  principle  of  interpretation  here  adopted,  the 
wildest  speculations  of  the  most  ignorant  fanatics 
would  have  equal  claims  to  reception  with  the 
teachings  of  the  ablest  divines.  The  author  sees 
resemblances  and  coincidences  where  nothing  of 
the  kind  exists,  and  draws  conclusions  the  very 
reverse  of  those  which  common  sense  and  com- 
mon logic  would  infer  from  the  premises  upon 
which  he  founds  them.  "WJien  Daniel  was 
restored"  (from  the  lions*  den)  says  this  writer, 
' '  Darius  threw  the  whole  guilt  and  blame  of  his 
persecution  upon  his  ministers  ....  and  Victor 
Amadeus  told  the  Vaudois,  that  their  woes  were 
the  work  of  foreigners — a  similarity  of  circum- 
stances giving  a  powerful  confirmation  to  this  most 
remarkable  type  !  .'*'  By  such  a  mode  of  reasoning 
it  would  be  easy  to  make  any  fact,  character,  or 
circumstance  of  the  Old  Testament  a  type  of  any 
event,  however  trivial,  absurd,  or  ridiculous,  of 
any  period  of  the  world's  history. 


The  Insurance  Magazine  and  Journal  of  the  Institute 
of  Actuaries.  No.  XVI.  July,  1854.  London  : 
C.  and  E.  Lay  ton. 

The  July  number  of  this  excellent  magazine  con- 
tains several  valuable  papers  of  a  scientific  and 
practical  kind,  by  the  very  first  writers  on  the 
subject  of  insurance.  Perhaps  the  one  which  will 
be  found  most  generally  usefid  is  that  entitled, 
'*  A  Simple  Plan  of  Classifying  the  Policies  of  a 
Life  Assurance  Company ;"  it  is  well  worth  the 
notice  of  all  concerned  in  the  management  of  these 
institutions — as  those  who  adopt  and  carry  it  out 
will  always  have  facilities  at  their  command  for 
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obtaining  data  which  circumBtances  may  render 
of  the  utmost  value.  Those  among  our  readers 
who  are  curious  on  the  subject  of  the  decimal 
coinage  and  decimal  numeration,  we  would  refer 
to  a  couple  of  suggestive  letters  on  these  subjects. 


John  BvU:  or,  the  Comedy  of  1854.    London :  T.  H. 

Lacy,  Strand. 

John  Btnx  is  a  great  blockhead  in  some  respects, 
but  hardly  such  a  calf  as  he  is  here  represented. 
The  writer  of  this  so-called  comedy  possesses  a 
vast  deal  more  confidence  than  capability ;  he  is 
mad-cap  enough  to  dash  at  everything,  but  with 
all  his  random  firing  never  makes  a  hit  anywhere, 
though  he  does  occasionally  come  somewhere  near 
the  mark.  We  have  read  the  whole  of  the  five 
acts  in  search  of  a  passage  for  extract,  but  cannot 
find  one ;  for  which  we  are  sorry,  seeing  that  the 
writer  of  this  gallimaufry  ought  to  have  said 
something  worth  repeating,  having  the  whole 
world  of  1854  for  a  subject. 


The  Mysterious  Marriage ;  or.  Sir  Edward  Oraham. 
By  Catherine  Sinclair.  London :  Clarke,  Beaton, 
and  Co.    Ipswich :  J .  M.  Burton  and  Co.    1854. 

This  novel  has  been  published  before  without  the 
ad  eaptandum  title  which  it  has  been  deemed  expe- 
dient to  prefix  to  a  cheap  edition.  It  is  not  so  much 
an  exciting  story  as  a  series  of  domestic  and  social 
pictures  supposed  to  be  illustrative  of  life  in  aris- 
tocratic circles.  The  baronet  whose  name  is  on 
the  tide-page  is  at  best  but  a  soft  and  silly  per- 
sonage, who  allows  himself  to  be  drawn  into 
matrimony  by  an  insufferably  vain,  selfish,  and 
unprincipled  woman,  who  is  on  the  point  of  ruin- 
ing him  by  her  extravagant  speculations,  when  a 
former  husband  turns  up,  and  saves  her  blockhead 


of  a  victim  from  the  merited  reward  of  his  folly. 
There  are  a  number  of  other  characters  introduced, 
some  of  which  are  agreeable  enough :  if  the  con- 
versation in  which  they  indulge  bear,  as  we 
suspect,  but  very  Uttie  resemblance  to  that  which 
prevails  in  polite  circles,  it  is  at  any  rate  readable, 
and  sparkles  now  and  then  with  a  harmless  kind 
of  wit,  which,  however,  has  not  always  the  merit 
of  novelty.  A  lady  writer  may  be  presumed  to 
be  ignorant  of  sporting  matters — ^but  it  is  too  bad 
to  make  a  young  gentleman  fire  at  his  Mend  in 
mistake  for  a  hare,  to  serve  tho  exigencies  of  the 
plot.  By  a  stretch  of  courtesy  a  lady  may  alio 
be  supposed  ignorant  of  arithmetic;  but  she 
should  have  a  Uttie  conscience,  and  not  cram  us 
with  the  information  that  a  bird  a  minute  for  five 
hours*  shooting  amounts  to  680  brace. 


The  Northern  Trihune  for  July  gives  a  summanr 
of  the  murder  and  dismemberment  of  Poland, 
illustrated  by  a  map  showing  how  Bussia  swal- 
lowed up  four-fifths  of  the  kingdom  to  her  own 
share.  There  is  a  biographical  sketch,  also  iUuB- 
trated,  of  George  Stephenson ;  a  second  article  on 
democracy  in  Newcastle ;  a  paper  entitied  "  Town 
and  Country  Talk"  of  local  interest;  and  other 
short  articles — making  altogether  a  varied  and 
agreeable  number. 


BOOKS  KKCEIVED— NOTICES  DEFERBED. 

The  Fauiset  Collection  of  Angh-Saxon  AntiqiUtUe, 
London :  1854. 

The  Ahstainefs  Journal  for  Jutyt  1854.  Glasgow : 
Scottish  Temperance  League. 

The  Czar,  the  late  King  of  the  Poles,  and  hie  Daughter^ 
dtc»    By  S.  Cornelius.    London  :  Piper  and  Co.    1854. 

MinstreUy  of  War;  with  SeUctUms  from  MieceUaneone 
and  Dramatic  Poems,  By  Alfred  B.  Richards.  London : 
J.  Blackwood.    1854. 
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London  IndiipiiU.ble  Life  Poliey  Company.— At  the 
sixth  annual  general  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
above  company,  which  was  beld  at  the  London  Tavern, 
on  Friday,  0th  June,  1854,  John  Hamilton,  Esq.,  in  the 
chair,  the  following  report  was  read  : — 

Report. — "  The  bourd  have  great  satisfaction  in  laying 
before  the  meeting  a  statement  of  the  affairs  of  the  company, 
as  at  dlst  December  last,  in  tei'ms  of  the  requirements  of 
the  deed  of  constitution,  containing  a  clear  and  faithful 
exposition  and  detailed  statement  and  valuation  of  all 
liabilities,  assets,  and  outstanding  claims.  The  accoimUs 
now  laid  before  you  are  the  results  of  a  careful  investiga- 
tion of  the  whole  affiiirs  of  the  company.  The  valnation 
of  current  assurances  has  been  arrived  at  by  computing 
the  value  of  evexy  existing  policy.  In  this  investigation, 
which  is  preparatory  to  a  declaration  and  division  of 
profits,  the  board  have  deemed  it  advisable,  and  most 
consi<itent  with  the  strictest  regard  to  safety,  to  have  the 
valuations  made  by  the  most  stringent  rules  of  assurance 
valuation,  in  which  they  have  been  assisted  by  an  expe- 
rienced actuaiy,  and  upon  the  supposition  that  your 
ucrumulating  aftsets  will  be  improved  at  only  three  per 
rent,  interest.    Xn  order  to  provide  alike  for  present  and 


future  members,  it  has  been  deemed  expedient  to  spread 
the  preliminary  expenses  (all  of  which  have  been  pud) 
over  the  next  fifteen  years,  whereby  the  interests  of  all 
will  be  equitably  a4justed. 

'*  The  result  of  the  investigation  is,  that  after  patting 
aside  20  per  cent  of  the  full  annual  premiums,  for  future 
profits  and  expenses,  there  remains  a  present  available 
fund,  out  of  which  the  board  recommend  that  4  eash 
bonus  of  25  per  cent  of  the  premiums  of  policies  of  five 
years'  standing  be  now  declared  and  applied  in  reduction 
of  premiums.  And  as  an  investigation  and  a  division  of 
profits  are  directed  to  be  mode  annually,  the  members  of 
the  company  excluded  from  this  division  will  come  to 
share  in  the  profits  in  the  order  of  the  dates  of  their 
policies. 

"  In  the  year  embraced  in  the  accounts  now  presented, 
the  progress  of  the  company  has  been  greater  than  in 
any  previous  year : — 513  proposals  have  been  received, 
for  the  assurance  of  £]  78,820  5s.,  of  which  386  have  been 
accepted  and  completed,  assuring  i!123,245  2s.,  and 
yielding,  in  annual  premiums,  the  sum  of  JC4,570  98.  6d« 
The  claims  amounted  only  to  i'2,2(K),  making  a  total  trom 
the  commencement  of  the  company  of  jI*8,711  14s.,  being 
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much  below  what  the  calculated  ezpeotanoy  would  have 
warranted  us  to  anticipate. 

"  The  number  of  policies  since  the  establishment  of 
the  company  up  to  the  Ist  instant  has  been  2,176,  and 
the  total  sum  assured  ^£650,293  148.  6c[. 

**  The  board  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  the  members  upon  the  satisfactory  state 
of  the  company's  aifkirs,  as  shown  by  the  stringent 
investigation  that  has  taken  place.  Founded  upon  the 
pure  principles  of  mutual  assurance  and  indisputability, 
the  company,  without  the  extrinsic  and  expensive  aid  of 
shareholders,  finds  itself  now  established  in  public 
favour ;  and  it  only  requires  the  zealous  support  of  its 
own  members  to  enable  it  to  add  to  the  benefits  they 
themselves  receive,  and  to  extend  widely  the  protection 
and  blessings  of  life  assurance. 

**  By  order  of  the  board, 

**  Alex.  Bobebtson,  Manager, 

«•  June,  1854." 


Statement  of  Receipts  arid  Expenditure  from  Ut 
January  to  Slst  December^  1853. 


BECEIPTS. 

Balance  in  the  hands  of  Secretary 

at  bankers 
due  by  agents 

Stamps  on  hand       . .         • .         •  • 

Premiums  on  life  policies 

Benewals 

Interest        •  •        • .         •  •        •  • 


I) 


£    8.  d. 

8  18  0 

.     1037     7  3 

.     2607    0  3 

22  11  0 

.     4570     9  6 

.  12,309  10  1 

.       463     3  11 

^£21,199    8  9 


XXPBMDITUBI.  jg       8.  d. 

Bentandtazea        232  15  5 

Printing,  stationery,  and   advertising    at 

head  office,  and  for  branches  and  agencies  1365    5  2 
Directors,  balance  due  previous  to  Decem- 
ber, 1852   535    0  1 

Directors  and  auditors  for  year  1853        ..  520    0  0 
Manager,  to  account  of  balance  due  to 

him^  3l8t  December,  1852         . .         . .  574    9  10 

Salaries         1464    9  4 

SoUdtors 193    5  0 

Messenger,  postages,  gratuities,  repairs, 

and  other  incidental  charges     ..         ..  400  18  7 
Agenoy     charges,    including    inspectors' 
M^Bxj^  travelling  expenses,  and  charges 

of  West  End  Branch 767  14  8 

Interest  on  advances  from  guarantee  fund  45    0  0 

Furniture  and  fixtures        .  •         • .         . .  8    3  0 

Stamps         113    6  2 

Gommiasion  and  medical  fees       ..        ..  1030  12  10 

Claims  and  purchase  of  policies   •  •        . .  2240  10  0 

Be-assurance           ..  1847  15  3 

Loans  to  policy-holders,  bearing  interest 

at  5  per  cent        2806    2  0 

Exchequer  bills       2533  19  2 

Balance  due  by  agents       8324    2  11 

„       at  bankers 1194  10  8 

„      in  the  hands  of  secretary            ..  6    3  8 


je21,199    3    0 

Auete  and  LiabiUtiei  a$  existing  on  the  Slst  day  of 

December^  1853. 

UABIUTIEB.  jS 

Present  value  of  j£421,115  assured  for 

the  whole  of  life        207,787  14 

Ditto  of  de27,520  assured  upon  joint  lives    12,609    0 
Ditto  of  i£4,500  assured  to  be  received  at 

the  ages  of  45, 50,  55,  and  60,  or  earlier 

in  case  of  death 
Amount  to  be  reserved  for  X8,075  payable 

on  children  attaining  the  ages  of  14  and 

21,  being  the  accumulated  amount  of 

premiums  received,  at  3  per  cent. 


s.    d. 


1 1 


2,405  12    0 


6«5    5  10 


Outstanding  admitted  claim       . .         . .         400    0    0 

Outstanding  guarantee  and  other  ac- 
counts      1,787    5  11 

Balance  being  the  fund  for  present  and 
future  profits,  and  future  expenses  ap- 
plicable to  existing  policies     . .         . .     51,724  10    I 


ASSETS. 


JE277,249     8     3 
M        8.    d. 


Present  value  of  i£l 5,048  68.  2d.,  being 
the  full  amount  of  annual  premiums 
charged  for  whole  life  policies        . .  226,818  19    5 

Ditto  of  j£l,072  19s.  lOd.  for  joint  life 
policies 14,888  10     5 

Ditto  of  X'244  lis.  4d.  for  sums  to  be  re- 
ceived at  45,  50,  55,  60,  d;c.,  or  earlier 
in  case  of  death  2,665    3    5 


Balance  in  London  and  County  Bank 
„       in  hands  of  Secretary  . . 
„       in  hands  of  agents 

Exchequer  bills     . . 

Loans  to  policy-holders  and  others  bear- 
ing interest  at  5  per  cent.,  less  half- 
premiums  due  on  re-assurance 

House  in  Lombard-street,  and  furniture 
and  fixtures 806    3 

Premiums  due  in  December,  but  not  paid         228  12 

Value  of  re-assurances 3,210  12 

Preliminary  expenses  being  the  amount 
deemed  to  be  fairly  chargeable  to 
existing  and  future  policy-holders  to 
be  distributed  over  the  next  15  years 
in  annual  instalments 10,000    0 


^£244,372  13 

I      1,194  10 

6  3 

3,324  3 

..   3,581  1 

3 

8 

8 

11 

8 

8,470    8    4 


0 
9 
0 


Jg277,249    8    8 


The  adoption  of  the  report  and  statement  of  accounts 
was  moved — ^which,  with  the  resolution  that  a  reduction 
be  made  of  25  per  cent,  on  premiums  of  all  policies  of 
five  years*  standing,  was  carried  unanimously. 

After  the  business  of  the  day  was  transacted,  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Chairman  was  carried,  and  the  meeting 
separated. 

London  Mutoal  Lift  and  Ghiazaatee  Soeioty.— At  a 
general  meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  the  above  society, 
held  at  their  office,  63,  Moorgate-street,  the  following 
report  was  presented  to  the  members : — 

Kepobt. — ^^  The  directors  are  happy  to  meet  the  mem- 
bers of  the  London  Mutual  life  and  Guarantee  Society, 
at  their  fourth  anniversary,  and  to  give  them  an  account 
of  their  proceedings  and  success  during  the  past  year. 
Your  directors  congratulate  you  on  the  progress  which 
the  society  has  made,  and  the  position  of  security  and 
prosperity  to  which  it  has  attained  at  this  early  period 
of  its  history.  In  the  course  of  last  year  we  have  issued 
602  new  policies,  assuring  the  sum  of  ^£123,508,  and 
yielding  an  annual  income  of  J£3,934  15$.  Id. 

**  The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  business 
done  since  the  commencement  of  the  society : — 

Pols.  6am  Assared.    Annual  Income. 
To  3lst  Dec,  1850,  802  ..X144,854  ..X*4,781  13  10 

1851,  619  . .      98,952  . .    2,886    6    5 

1852,  558  . .      80,787  . .    2,938    2    3 
„           1853,  602  . .    123,508  . .    3,934  16     1 

2630       ig452,101    i^l4,540  17    7 

From  which  it  appears  that  the  business  of  the  past 
year  exceeds  that  of  1852  by  about  33  per  cent.,  and  that 
of  1851  by  upwards  of  36  per  cent. 

"  At  the  close  of  the  period  included  in  this  report, 
the  whole  number  of  policies  remaining  in  force  was 
1,018,  assuring  the  sums  of  £330,741,  the  annual  in- 
come from  which,  exclusive  of  profit  from  investments, 
amounts  to  the  sum  of  Jb\  1,104  178.  3d.,  showing  a  state 
of  things  which  must  fairly  be  viewed  as  satisfactory, 
and  encoura^ng  in  a  high  degree,  when  the  age  of  the 
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institution,  and  the  unavoidable  difficulties  which  beset 
the  path  of  a  new  office,  are  taken  into  account 

"  This  result  will  appear  the  more  gratifying  when  the 
members  are  reminded,  that,  with  this  large  increase 
of  business,  there  has  been  an  actual  diminution  of  the 
annual  expenses,  a  point  which  has  been  anxiously 
aimed  at  by  your  directors,  and  which  they  are  sure  will 
not  fail  to  obtain  your  approval.  It  was,  after  mucli 
consideration,  thought  by  those  to  wliom  you  have 
entrusted  the  management  of  your  affairs,  that  it  would 
be  better  to  do  a  somewhat  smaller  business  at  a  mode- 
rate rate  of  expense,  rather  than  embark  in  a  costly 
system  of  advertising  and  agency,  which  might  not, 
after  all,  be  found  productive  of  results  compensating 
for  the  large  outlay. 

"  In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  you  will  find  these 
items  of  expenditure  have  been  materially  reduced ;  nor 
have  the  board  seen  any  reason  to  regret  the  adoption 
of  this  plan  ;  for,  during  the  year,  the  new  business  pro- 
duced an  income  of  jE1,000  in  excess  of  former  years. 

"  The  claims  on  policies  during  the  year  amounted  to 
the  sum  of  j£l,201  Os.  6d.,  being  less  than  had  been  cal- 
culated on  and  provided  for.  All  of  these  claims  were 
promptly  paid. 

"  While  the  success  of  a  mutual  life  office  must  depend 
mainly  on  the  personal  exertions  of  the  members  to  in- 
crease the  business  ;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  the  important 
question  of  agency  sbould  not  be  neglected  ;  and  hence 
great  efforts  have  been  made  by  your  directors  to  secure 
the  services  of  respectable,  intelligent,  and  efficient 
representatives  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom — a  matter  of 
which  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  it  is  at  least  as 
difficult  as  it  is  important,  and  can  only  be  accomplished 
by  unremitting  exertions  and  by  slow  degrees.  But  as 
the  ultimate  success  of  an  assurance  society  is  dependent, 
next  to  the  exertions  of  the  individual  members,  on  the 
securing  of  this  object,  it  will  continue  to  attract  the 
earnest  attention  of  the  board. 

"  Three  of  their  number,  Messrs.  Wilson,  Broad,  and 
Hinchliffe,  retire  by  rotation,  but  are  eligible,  and  otfer 
themselves,  and  your  directors  earnestly  recommend 
them  for  re  election.  During  the  year  now  under  review, 
the  society  has  had  the  great  advantage  of  the  almost 
daily  attendance  of  the  chairmnn,  to  whose  zealous  and 
laborious  exertions  the  institution  is  deeply  indebted. 

"  In  conclusion,  your  directors  may  venture  to  assure 
the  members  of  the  society  (what  they  continue  them- 
selves to  feel),  that  experience  has  shown  that  the  insti- 
tution is  based  on  sound  principles,  that  its  prospects 
are  increasingly  encouraging,  and  that  its  permanence 
and  success  are  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  progress  it 
has  already  made,  and  the  position  it  has  now  attained, 
and  they  earnestly  commend  its  interest  to  the  zeal  and 
energy  of  its  friends,  and  its  claims  to  confidence  and 
approval  of  the  public." 

A  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditure,  from  31st 
Dec,  1852,  to  81st.  Dec.  1853,  was  read. 

George  Wilson,  Esq.,  the  chairman,  then  addressed 
the  meeting.  We  extract  the  foUowing  items  from  his 
speech,  as  illustrative  of  the  condition  and  prospects 
of  the  society  : — "  During  the  year  which  has  come 
under  review,  in  the  annual  report  you  have  heard 
read,  our  business  has  increased,  while  we  have  greatly 
diminished  our  expenses.  The  comparative  statement 
which  has  been  put  before  you  of  our  expenditure 
from  1st  July  to  30th  June,  in  each  of  the  years  1852, 
1853,  and  1854,  under  the  several  heads  of  salaries, 
superintendent  of  agents,  advertising,  stationery,  post- 
ages, policy  stamps,  and  interest  to  shareholders,  will 
have  informed  you  that  the  gross  amount  of  all  those 
charges  in  1852  was  Je3,329  Os.  Od.  j  in  1853,  X'8,188  4s.  Id.; 


and,  in  1854,  only  Xl,773  Os.  4d.,  showing  a  decrease  in 
those  charges  for  1854  of  Jei,566  Os.  5d.  less  than  in 
1852,  and  jei,421  33.  Od.  less  than  in  1853  ;  while  in  the 
last  year,  as  the  report  has  informed  you,  we  have  had  an 
increase  of  new  business  producing  nearly  one  thousand 
pounds  more  annual  income  than  the  new  business  in 
either  of  the  former  years.  The  following  is  a  statement 
of  our  position, made  up  to  last  Friday, 30th  June: — 

Annual  income  from  new  business  . .  £15,807  13  7 
Afler  deducting  lapsed  policies  to  31st 

Dec.  last,  the  net  annual  income  from 

policies  remttining  in  force,  is . .  . .  12,290  6  0 
Annual  income  from  cash  invested  is  . .  862    0    0 

Wc  have  paid  off  our  shareholders,  we  have  paid  our 
rent,  and  do  not  owe  twenty  pounds  in  the  world,  except 
the  advances  made  by  the  directors,  and  we  have  in  hand 
as  follows : — 

Bankers*  balance £   566    5  11 

Deposit  account    .  •         . .         . .         . .       1,800    0    0 

India  bonds  2,500    0    0 

Invested  on  good  security  . ,         . .     10,266    4  11 

Total      ..  £15,182  10  10 

The  balance  in  favour  of  the  society, 
after  paying  off  directors'  advances,  is 
shown  by  the  balance-sheet  to  the 
30th  June  to  be  £14,829     1     3 

By  this  time  next  year  we  shall  have  near  upon  £30,000* 
I  think  1  may,  without  exaggeration,  say,  that  there  has 
seldom  been  an  example  in  life  assurance  histor}'  at  the 
fourth  anniversary  of  any  similar  society  of  so  pros- 
perous a  state  as  we  have  attained.  Everything  here 
iu  solid  and  tangible,  and,  at  the  same  time,  plain  and 
clear  to  the  meanest  capacity.  You  are  not  dazzled  with 
a  vast  amount  of  risks  in  the  shape  of  policies  issued, 
and  a  large  sum  received  from  premiums,  but  which  has 
been  all  spent  to  procure  the  business ;  neither  are  you 
left  to  the  promises  of  a  proprietary  body  to  meet  the 
risks,  in  payment  for  which  engagement  you  would  have 
to  sacrifice  to  such  proprietors  a  large  annual  sum  out  of 
your  profits;  hut  you  have  what  is  infinitely  better, 
namely,  solid  avt^lable  funds  of  your  own,  cash  in  your 
own  coffers  for  the  purpose  for  which  you  are  receiving, 
not  paying,  interest.  This  capital  of  your  own  creating 
is  receiving  daily  additions.  It  wiU  be  doubled,  or  nearly 
so,  by  this  day  next  year,  and  will  go  on  increasing  from 
year  to  year.  The  mutual  system  has  thus,  in  the 
instance  which  our  society  presents,  become  at  the  same 
time  not  only  the  most  secure  and  safe,  but  the  most 
profitable  an.d  advantageous,  which  can  be  applied  to 
life  assurance.  We  have  had  many  difficulties  to 
encounter  in  the  prosecution  of  our  business,  which  have 
caused  us  much  anxiety  and  labour,  but  we  have  also 
had  compensating  pleasures.  It  has  afforded  us  great 
satisfaction  to  see  the  benevolent  character  of  our  society, 
as  circumstances  have  from  time  to  time  occurred  to 
develop  it,  and  to  witness  how  it  hasjcheered  and  blessed 
the  fatherless  and  the  widow,  in  the  hour  of  their 
calamity  and  sorrow.  In  the  confident  expectation  that 
you  will  approve  the  sound  and  cautious  principles  upon 
which  your  directors  have  proceeded  in  the  conduct  of 
this  society,  already  one  of  the  most  prosperous  of  its 
age,  I  beg  to  move  that  the  report  be  adopted,  and  pub- 
lished under  the  direction  of  the  Board." 

Henry  Brett,  Esq.,  seconded  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  which  was  accepted  by  the  meeting. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  directors — ^to  the 
trustees  —  and  to  the  chairman — and  the  meeting 
separated. 
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GENIUB,  LITERATURE,  AND  DEVOTION. 

II.— JOHN  FOSTER. 


Of  all  human  attributes  genius  js  the  most  truly 
imperial..  In  whatever  combinations  it  may  be 
found — to  the  illumination  of  whatever  topic, 
and  the  celebration  of  whatever  pursuit  it  may 
be  dedicated— whether  it  impart  splendour  to  the 
humble,  or  absorb  in  its  vaster  glory  the  pride  of 
the  exalted,  it  is  clothed  in  royal  robes,  and  carries 
with  it  the  evidences  of  that  absolute  authority 
with  which  it  has  been  by  Heaven  invested.  Im- 
parted, rather  than  created,  by  God,  it  is  too  self- 
conscious  to  conceal  itself,  and  too  noble  to  make 
itself  ridiculous  by  ostentetion.  The  circumstences 
of  life,  however  tragical,  can  never  break,  they 
can  only  illustrate  its  power.  In  every  sphere 
it  is  its  divine  province  to  command,  not  to  obey. 
Its  majesty,  being  neither  borrowed  nor  assumed, 
but  self-contained,  is  essential,  supreme,  and  ever- 
lasting. If  any  laws  exist  to  which  it  owes  its 
homage,  they  arc  unseen,  and  are  too  subtle  in 
theii  essence,  and  too  sublime  in  their  workings, 
to  b|j  confounded  with  those  forces  by  which 
human  experience  and  human  action  are  ordinarily 
controlled — they  rule  in  the  subject  rather  than 
over  it.  Should  genius,  therefore,  bo  encumbered 
by  no  practical  responsibilities,  other  than  those 
which  it  owes  itself  to  the  Great  Spirit,  it  will, 
nevertheless,  accomplish  a  mission  more  sacred 
than  any  which  mere  conscientiousness  could 
enable  a  man  to  sustain,  and  &ir  more  glorious 
than  any  to  which  mere  ambition  would  prompt 
a  man  to  aspire ;  whilst,  if  its  possessor  should 
have  immediate  professional  duties  to  discharge, 
it  at  once  relieves  the  labour,  and  magnifies  the 
virtue  of  their  performance. 

The  most  striking  instencc  of  the  unlimited 
dominion  of  genius  over  the  life  and  character  of 
the  man  by  whom  it  is  possessed,  may,  perhaps, 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  it  has  been  seen  in 
fellowship  with  every  form  of  religious  opinion. 
Nothing  is  so  enthrfidling  over  the  imagination, 
the  reason,  the  heart,  the  actions  of  a  man,  as  the 
religious  convictions  which  he  entertains.  The 
prime  characteristic  of  his  faith  gives  a  tinge  and 
a  texture  to  his  whole  being.  Nothing  would  so 
soon  ruin  an  empire  as  the  prevalence  of  a  system 
of  religion  adverse  to  its  main  interests  and  in- 
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clinations.  A  theology  of  gloomy  dread  would 
sap  the  courage  of  any  people ;  or,  by  breeding 
an  impious  and  defiant  recklessness,  convert  its 
courage  into  the  ferocity  of  despair.  A  religion 
of  soft  sentimcntalisms,  and  immitigated  amiability 
(such  as  some  modem  preachers  would  have  us 
believe  Christianity  to  be),  would,  in  time,  ener- 
vate, enfeeble,  and  degrade  a  race  even  of  heroes. 
A  brave  nation  cannot  live  on  solutions  of  sugar. 
But  it  is  the  peculiar  ofilce  of  genius  to  make 
a  baneful  dogma  innocent  by  virtue  of  its  own 
excellence,  or  else,  by  the  energy  of  its  higher 
revelations,  utterly  to  explode  it.  Not  only  has 
it  made  poverty  illustrious,  and  opulence,  by  com- 
parison, contemptible;  not  only  has  it  made  weak- 
ness mighty,  and  power  generous ;  not  only  has. 
it  inspired  the  warrior  in  battle,  and  given  majesty 
to  the  repose  of  the  victor  ;  not  only  has  it 
"  soothed  the  savage  breast,"  by  its  cnarms  of 
song,  and  made  the  haunts  of  affliction  radiant  with 
its  heavenly  light  (thus  sowing  the  elements  of 
a  noble  equaUty  among  men,  as  members  of 
society),  but  it  has  triumphed  over  the  bondage 
of  sacred  creeds,  and,  by  relieving  the  conscience 
from  terror,  or  the  understanding  from  folly,  has 
given  to  the  world  its  immuteble  pledge  of  the 
equality  of  men,  as  the  children  of  God.  No  sect 
has  been  barren  of  its  immunities.  Like  an  angel 
sent  to  bless  mankind,  it  has  gone  from  com- 
munity to  community,  smiling  an  ineffable  bene- 
diction on  all  in  turn.  It  has  proved  its  superiority 
over  superstition;  for  what  iconoclastic  exploit 
may  not  be  ascribed  to  its  prowess  ?  It  has 
proclaimed  its  empire  over  prejudice;  for  what 
doctrine  of  confirmed  orthodoxy  has  it  not  some- 
time attacked,  and  what  heresy  that  synods  and 
traditions  have  pronounced  damnable,  has  it  not 
sometime  defended?  The  cold  ceremonies  of  a 
vain  formalism  have  glowed  with  a  strange  vivacity 
when  it  has  performed  them,  and  it  has  made 
the  ravings  of  fanaticism  pregnant  with  supernal 
wisdom.  The  poetry  of  sacred  symbols  it  has 
sung;  and  to  the  profoundest  mysteries  it  has  given 
significance  and  simplicity  all  divine.  "When 
barbarism- would  have  left  piety  a  repulsive  and 
disgusting  thing,  it  has  changed  its  cruelties  into 
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heroism,  and  its  blaspliomies  into  woinsliip ;  when 
civilization  would  have  trained  it  to  a  heartless 
and  imbecile  refioiement,  it  has  stirred  it  to  a 
glorious  zeal,  and  inflamed  it  with  a  magniflcent 
enthusiasm.  It  has,  therefore,  been  at  once  the 
reforming  and  the  conserving  element  in  the 
religious  life  of  the  world.  It  has  counteracted 
what  would  have  proved  injurious  if  unopposed, 
and  has  promptly  destroyed  what  could  exist  no 
longer  without  danger.  When  corruption  has 
grown  shameless,  and  bigotry  has  become  fierce, 
it  has  held  up  the  one  to  scorn,  and  handed  over 
the  other  to  appropriate  condemnation,  and  over 
both  it  has  cast  the  oblivion  of  its  glory.  Faith 
has  always  co-operated  with  genius  in  these  its 
grandest  occupations,  but  faith  of  itself  is  publicly 
weak.  Luther  was  preceded  by  many  small 
martyrs ;  it  required  his  stalwart  genius  to  achieve 
the  Eeformation.  Men  of  genius  are  the  mis- 
sionaries  of  progress,  and  the  prophets  of  brother- 
hood. Because  every  sect  has  had  them,  we  may 
be  "sure  that  the  quality  which  has  given  them 
distinction  is  a  higher  thing  than  the  opinions 
which  have  brought  them  fellowship ;  and  that, 
by  its  plastic  and  undecaying  power,  truth  will 
yet  be  imprinted  on  the  portals  of  the  one  uni- 
versal temple.  For,  if  genius  be  thus  the  life- 
power  of  the  world,  wherever  it  is  seen  it  should 
receive  admiration ;  and  it  may  be  seen  every- 
where. The  Catholic  cannot  claim  it  exclusively 
for  himself,  neither  can  the  Protestant.  It  has 
spoken  in  a  louder  tone  than  the  thunders  of  the 
Vatican  from  the  valleys  of  Switzerland,  and  has 
sent  forth  from  the  studio  of  an  English  poet 
sweeter  music  than  the  service  of  the  cathedral. 
It  has  indulged  its  divine  contemplations  in  the 
silence  of  the  cloister,  and  chaunted  its  praise 
amid  the  boisterous  turmoil  of  revolution.  It  has 
given  sanctity  to  the  "dim  religious  light"  of 
Komo,  and  wisdom  to  the  restless  speculations  of 
Greece.  It  has  its  monuments  in  every  ancient 
mythology,  and  wiU  build  them  with  every  modern 
faith.  Genius  has  a  thousand  times  divided  the 
church  to  save  it  from  death;  it  will  once  re- 
concile the  churches  that  the  true  life  may  be 
realized  by  all  tlie  world. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  we  speak  now  of 
genius  in  the  combinations  specified  in  the  title 
of  this  paper.  In  the  abstract,  genius  may  be  a 
hallowed  thing.  Its  influences  are  essentially  and 
universally  good.  It  may  be  depraved  in  its  ap- 
plications and  purposes,  but  in  itself  it  is  sacred, 
purifying,  and  divine.  And  in  its  lowest  degra- 
dation it  shows  a  glory  that  vindicates  it  from 
tho  dishonour  of  its  prostitutions.  It  is  itself  so 
incorruptible  a  thing  that  the  judicial  censures 
of  the  world  fall  ever  on  the  man  who,  having 
its  power,  can  be  guilty  of  the  double  baseness 
of  abusing  it.  Yet,  though  thus  inherently  holy, 
it  would  be  unsafe  to  ascribe  to  it  that  lofty  mis- 
sion we  have  defined  above,  without  carefully 
securing  for  it  the  support  of  a  conscience  free 
from  guile,  and  a  heart  full  of  devotion,  as  well 
as  an  intellect  well-cultured  and  usefully  active. 
Wo  cannot  revere  as  the  instrument  of  public 
spiritual  improvement  any  one  of  tho  three  things 


we  have  combined  together.  Literature  without 
genius  is  dull ;  without  devotion  it  would  be 
an  embodied  and  elaborated  hypocrisy.  When  the 
soul,  originally  endowed  wifli  the  scarcest  and 
the  richest  of  all  qualifications,  is  dedicated  in 
adoring  love  to  God,  and  to  prove  the  integrity 
of  its  woi'ship  would  contribute  at  onoe  its 
grand  intellectual  onergies  and  its  profound  spiri- 
tual peace  as  a  willing  service  to  humanity — 
then  we  have  a  man  whose  name  shall  be  a 
centre  of  attraction  to  the  whole  community  of 
the  good ;  whose  voice  shall  address  the  universal 
congregation  in  strains  at  once  more  mighty  and 
more  sweet  than  mere  pulpit  orators  know  how 
to  employ  ;  and  whose  memory  shall  serve  as  a 
beacon- light  to  the  disciples  of  every  creed  through 
many  generations.  The  preacher  can  but  speak 
to  a  few  people,  for  a  short  time,  and  on  a  con- 
tracted topic ;  the  man  of  genius,  who  is  also  a 
man  of  God,  and  who  embodies  in  poetry,  in 
philosophy,  or  in  song,  the  raptures  of  his  mind, 
instructs  and  edifies  the  world.  The  "Old  Hun- 
dredth Psalm*'  has  done  more  to  conflrm  the  faith 
and  console  the  sorrows  of  the  devout  than  all  tho 
volumes  of  heavy  exegesis  that  were  ever  penned. 
And  any  man  who  shell  catch  a  new  glimpse 
of  God,  of  truth,  of  destiny,  and  tell  the 
world  what  he  hath  seen,  shall  cause  more  joy, 
and  administer  more  instruction  than  can  be  com- 
passed hv  tho  diligence  of  a  hundred  pastors  or 
the mcrclearning  of  a  thousand  critics  Expo- 
sition,  if  wisely  done,  is  invaluable;  but  the 
world  demands,  at  least  once  in  a  century,  a  new 
apocalypse  of  heavenly  glory.  This  it  is  the 
office  of  genius  to  supply. 

The  spiritual  function  of  genius  being  thus 
important,  wo  may  accept  its  supremacy  over 
dogmatic  conviction  and  sectarian  partialities  as 
a  most  merciful  arrangement.  If  this  mystic 
faculty  could  be  enslaved  by  faith  (we  use  the 
word  in  its  more  secular  signification)  its  enei^es 
could  only  be  devoted  to  the  consolidation  of  stu- 
pendous prejudices,  and  the  aggravation  of  evils 
already  all  but  incurable.  But  when  it  rises  to 
reign  over  prejudice,  it  governs  not  to  strengthen 
but  to  subdue ;  when  it  appears  amid  the  debris 
of  ecclesiastical  corruption,  it  does  not  merely  dis- 
turb it  (which  would  be  only  to  double  the 
nuisance)  but  it  sweeps  it  away.  Milton  has 
done  more  [for  Puritanism  than  aU  its  martyrs ; 
they  have  made  their  own  consistency  famous, 
he  has  brought  honour  to  the  principles  they 
attested  with  their  blood.  Protestantism  is  much 
given  to  rave  against  Borne ;  its  condemnations 
often  pause  to  give  place  to  a  reverential  panegyric 
on  the  genius  of  Pascal.  We  feel  that  we  cannot 
despise  a  society  which  has  had  so  good  and  great  a 
member.  It  is  as  though  (Jod  would  silence  our 
scorn,  by  showing,  even  there,  His  radiant  visage. 

Why  do  we  dwell  on  this  theme?  Not  to 
serve  a  sectarian  purpose,  assuredly,  although  it 
does  so  happen  that  the  great  names  we  have 
selected  for  criticism  and  eulogy  both  belonged  to 
the  same  denomination.  It  is  a  fact  that  the 
Baptists  have  been  not  less  persecuted,  and  even 
more  despised  than  any  other  of  the  many  sects 
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of  evangelical  Nonoonformists.  With  this  fact 
we  have  nothing  more  to  do  now,  than  to  remind 
those  who  are  still  superciliously  bigoted  enough 
to  rejoice  oyer  it,  that,  at  least  in  recent  days, 
the  Christian  church  has  gathered  some  of  its 
brightest  laurels  from  the  soil  which  they  have 
watered.  To  our  mind  it  is  not  a  little  remark- 
able that  BO  rich  a  cluster  of  names  can  be  found, 
within  so  limited  a  period,  among  the  annals  of  a 
body  so  slighted  by  public  opinion.  Andrew 
Fuller,  for  whom,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  highest 
qualities  of  mind  cannot  be  claimed,  by  the  so- 
briety, deliberateness,  extraordinary  candour, 
clearness,  and,  above  all,  the  rich,  pious  simplicity 
of  his  discussions,  has  entitled  himself  to  be  con- 
sidered the  father  of  modem  evangelical  theology. 
The  severities  of  strict  Calvinism  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  less  logical  but  more  humane  views 
taught  by  Baxter  on  the  other,  were  by  him  in- 
geniously if  not  consistently  balanced.  Then, 
whilst  portizons  have  over-estimated,  it  would  be 
hard  to  respect  too  highly,  the  services,  both  to 
learning  and  to  humanity,  rendered  by  the  la- 
borious Dr.  Carey,  the  father  of  *'  Foreign 
KissionB.^  Three  months  ago  we  gave  our  tes- 
timony of  honest  reverence  to  the  memory  of  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  masters  of  pulpit  eloquence  ;> 
and  now,  with  an  admiration  as  unreserved,  and 
a  diBcrimination  as  conscientious,  we  propose  to 
review  the  life  and  character  of  one  of  the 
clearest,  serenest,  and  strongest  thinkers  modern 
times  have  produced.  Again,  we  say,  it  would 
be  insolent  folly  to  chargo  us  with  a  sectarian 
purpose  in  undertaking  this  "  labour  of  love ;" 
our  object  is  far  higher  and  purer  than  this. 
We  desire  (no  superfluous  experiment  even  in 
these  days)  to  illustrate  the  sublime  catholicity  of 
consecrated  genius. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  very  rapidly  to 
summarise  the  chief  incidents  of  this  peculiar 
man's  life,  the  facts  of  which  arc  by  no  means 
too  ^notorious.  We  propose  to  devote  to  this 
purpose  one  short  paragraph. 

John  Foster  was  bom  at  a  small  farm-house 
situate  in  the  parish  of  Halifax,  on  the  17th  of 
September,  1 770.  His  parents  were  distinguished 
for  eccentric  thoughtMness  and  shrewd  intel- 
ligenoe,  and  he  inherited  their  peculiarities. 
"  Old-fashioned,"  even  when  a  child,  he  had,  be- 
fore he  was  twelve  years  of  age,  "a  painful 
sense  of  an  awkward  but  entire  individuality."' 
Beserved  and  taciturn,  he  found  no  genial  com- 
panionships, and  his  solitude  was  paSnfhlly  ani- 
mated by  strange  reveries  and  terrible  contem- 
plations. He  began  early  to  assist  his  parents  in 
weaving ;  but  his  mind  would  wander  {rota  his 
occupation,  and  he  frequently  got  into  the  bad 
books  of  his  employer.  He  studied  for  three 
years  under  Dr.  Fawcett,  at  Brearley  Hall ;  fi^m 
which  place  he  removed  to  the  Baptist  College, 
Bristol,  soon  after  Bobert  Hall  had  ceased  to  be 
dassieal  tutor  of  that  institution.  Here  he  re- 
mained only  one  year,  and  shortly  settled  as 
minister  to  a  small  congregation  at  Kewcastle-on- 
Tyne.  Of  his  auditors,  only  a  very  few  could 
appreciate  bis  sermons  i*  and  he  was  so  conscious 


of  this  that  he  acquired  the  habit  of  looking 
down  at  the  right  hand  side  of  the  '^ meeting" 
where  they  were  seated.  At  ITewcastle  he  re- 
mained only  three  months.  His  next  engagement 
was  at  Swift's  Alley,  Dublin,  during  the  con- 
tinuation of  which  he  engaged  in  violent  demo- 
cratic agitations,  which  exposed  him  to  some 
apprehensions  of  chains  and  a  dungeon.  It  was 
whilst  in  Ireland  that  he  resolved  on  the  form 
and  character  of  his  first  literary  experiments. 
Hero  also  he  renounced  his  belief  in  the  doctrine 
of  eternal  punishments,  and  wavered  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Arianism.  Though  a  Baptist  by  associa- 
tion, he  never  administered,  nor  (in  mature  life) 
witnessed  the  ceremony  of  immersion.  His  views 
on  ecclesiastical  matters  became  contemptuously 
lax.  "I  have  long  felt,"  he  says,  "an  utter 
loathing  of  what  bears  the  general  denomination 
of  the  church,  with  all  its  parties,  contests,  dis- 
graces, or  honours.  My  wish  would  be  little  less 
than  the  dissolution  of  all  church  institutions,  of 
£jl  orders  and  shapes ;  that  religion  might  be  set 
free,  as  a  grand  spiritual  and  moral  element,  no 
longer  clogged,  perverted,  prostituted,  by  corpo- 
ration forms  and  principles."  He  removed  to 
Chichesjer  in  1797,  where  he  laboured  without 
being  appreciated,  and  therefore  without  success, 
for  two  years  and  a  half.  In  1799  he  took  up 
his  residence  with  the  Kev.  J.  Hughes,*  at  Bat- 
tersea,  where  he  acted  as  a  sort  of  voluntary 
missionary  around  the  metropolis,  and  where  he 
endeavoured  to  instruct  twenty-one  black  boys 
brought  over  from  Sierra  Leone!  He  was  in 
later  years  variously  occupied  as  preacher  and 
writer,  and  finally  removed  to  the  beautifrd  village 
of  Stapleton,  near  Bristol,  where  he  passed  his 
time  in  regular  labours  for  the  press  (chiefly  for 
the  Eclectic  Mevieto),  in  select  but  very  honourable 
and  warmlv  attached  friendships,  and  in  such 
public  ministrations  as  might  offer.  In  May, 
1808,  he  married  Miss  Maria  Snooke,  the  lady  to 
whom  the  "  Essays  "  were  originally  addressed. 
About  the  beginning  of  1843  he  had  several 
attacks  of  indisposition ;  in  September  of  the 
same  year  he  took  to  his  room.  At  about  six 
o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  October  15,  a  faithfrd 
and  long  trusted  domestic  entered  his  chamber 
and  found  him  dead,  with  his  arms  extended,  and 
his  countenance  tranquil,  as  if  in  pleasant  repose. 
"No  two  names  are  more  frequently  associated 
together  than  those  of  Eobert  Hall  and  John 
Foster.  In  certain  circles,  where  their  literary 
remains  are  more  familiarly  known,  and  where 
the  reminiscences  of  their  accomplishments  and 
their  piety  ar^  more  fondly  cherished,  they  are 
but  seldom  spoken  of  apart.  This  may  be,  per- 
haps, accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  they  were 
contemporaries ;  that  they  laboured  in  the  saoie 
cause;  that  for  a  considerable  period  they  were 
near  neighbours;  and  that  they  were  intimate 
and  dear  companions.  It  is  interesting  to  con« 
ceive  of  two  such  men  dwelling  in  close  and 
friendly  fellowship ;  and  the  lot  of  those  whose 
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privilege  it  was  frequently  to  entertain  them,  may 
be  innocently  envied.  The  brilliant  conversational 
powers  of  the  one,  and  the  sober,  ponderous,  but 
ever  interesting  and  attractive  calculations  of  the 
other — ^both  distinguished  for  their  intelligence, 
devotion,  benevolence,  and  mutual  admiration — 
would  constitute  such  a  concert  of  mingled  wit, 
wisdom,  and  worship  as  any  of  us  would  be  glad 
to  listen  to.  And  yet  these  two  men  were  essen- 
tially dissimilar  in  constitutional  faculty,  in  modes 
of  thought,  and  in  prevailing  disposition.  If  they 
are  associated  together,  it  is  rather  by  way  of 
antithesis  than  comparison.  Mr.  Hall  had  ima- 
gination, so  had  Mr.  Foster ;  the  one,  however,  re- 
velled in  remote  speculations;  wandered  grandly  in 
the  grand  unseen ;  drew  pictures  of  heaven  and  por- 
traits of  God :  the  other  was  more  minutely  poetic  j 
picked  up  a  flower  and  traced  its  history ;  sought 
the  shelter  of  a  great  old  oak,  and  dreamed  over 
all  that  had  happened  on  the  spot  encompassed  by 
its  sombre  shade ;  would  conceive  a  long  history, 
of  which  a  groan  would  be  the  suggestive  circum- 
stance and  file  central  chapter.  Mr.  Hall's  mind 
ran  naturally  into  elaboration ;  Mr.  Foster's  into 
comprehensive  analysis.  "While  the  orator  would 
celebrate  the  wonders  of  the  universe,  the  essayist 
would  investigate  one  of  its  commonest  and  most 
trifling  objects.  The  former  was  at  home  in  the 
vast ;  the  latter  in  the  minute.  The  adoration  of 
the  one  was  caught  by  general  effects;  that  of 
the  other  was  arrested  by  contributory  features. 
"Whilst  Mr.  Hall  would  descant  with  elated  ease 
on  a  topic,  Mr.  Foster  would  gravely  take  it  to 
pieces.  The  majesty  of  the  panegyrist  in  the  one 
case,  was  supplemented  with  the  discrimination  of 
the  expositor  in  the  other.  This  dissimilarity, 
however,  would  be  the  principal  charm  of  their 
society.  The  impetuosity  of  the  one  side  would 
be  suitably  checked  by  the  sobriety  of  the  oppo- 
site ;  and  the  entire  respect  by  which  the  great 
souls  were  bound  together,  would  save  the  con- 
versation from  acrimony  or  impatience;  whilst 
the  unusual  abilities  of  both  would  unite  to 
enhance  its  fascination  and  its  instructiveness. 
Mr.  Hall  was  imdoubtedly  more  rapid,  versatile, 
and  magnificent  than  his  friend ;  but  Mr.  Foster, 
we  can  imagine,  would  put  in  ever  and  anon 
words  of  wondrous  import,  and  immense  practical 
suggestiveness,  which  the  intclKgent  listener 
would  ponder  over,  whilst  the  more  glowing  talker 
on  the  other  side  of  the  fire-place  would  be  pro- 
nouncing upon  it  a  superb  eulogy,  or  meeting  it 
with  a  splendid  refutation.  I^either  Mr.  Foster 
nor  Mr.  Hall  aspired  to  the  questionable  reputa- 
tion of  being  irresistibly  great  in  monologue ;  but 
we  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Hall  would  (in  more 
senses  than  one),  be  the  more  absorbing  talker  of 
the  two.  "Words  would  flow  from  his  lips  like  a 
stream  of  meridian  light  and  glory.  Wisdom 
would  drop  from  Mr.  Foster  in  thoughts  and 
fancies,  bright,  profound,  and  innumerable — like 
stars  with  spaces  of  unembodied  reflection  between 
them.  How  seldom  can  we  get  the  gorgeousness 
of  such  a  day,  and  the  sacred  splendour  of  such  a 
night  at  one  vision ;  star  responding  to  sunbeam, 
and  Bunbeam  responding  to  star;   grand  inter- 


changes of  heavenly  light ;  contests  of  greatness 
without  any  jealousy ;  alternations  of  glory  with- 
out any  eclipse ! 

"We  have  said  that  Mr.  Foster's  imagination 
was  chiefly  distinguished  for  the  quickness  with 
which  he  detected,  and  fche  keenness  with  whidi 
he  relished,  the  striking  details  of  the  objects  on 
which  his  mind  rested.  We  would  not  be  sup- 
posed to  insinuate  that  it  was,  therefore,  beneath 
the  stupendous  and  the  vast.  There  was  nothing 
in  heaven  or  on  earth  which  he  could  not  adore, 
if  it  were  venerable ;  and  the  devotedncss  of  his 
spirit  was  fully  equalled  by  the  capacity  of  his 
fancy.  He  was  accurately  describing  his  earlier 
experience  when  he  wrote,  in  his  beautiful  **  Es- 
say on  the  Epithet,  Romantic :" — "  The  tendency 
to  this  species  of  romance  may  be  caused,  or  may 
be  greatly  augmented,  by  an  exclusive  taste  for 
what  is  grandf  a  disease  to  which  some  few  minds 
are  subject.  All  the  images  in  their  intellectual 
scene  must  be  colossal  and  mountainous.  They  arc 
constantly  seeking  what  is  animated  into  heroics, 
what  is  expanded  into  immensity,  what  is  elevated 
above  the  stars.  But  for  great  empires,  great 
battles,  great  enterprises,  great  convulsions,  g^reat 
geniuses,  great  rivers,  great  temples,  there  would 
be  nothing  worth  naming  in  this  part  of  the  crea- 
tion." The  peculiarity  of  his  own  imagination, 
however,  was,  that  he  did  not  merely  recognize 
the  outside  proportions  of  great  things,  but  caught 
the  finer  elements  which  contributed  to  the  gene- 
ral effect,  and  penetrated  into  the  inner  soul  of 
that  which  only  served  to  excite  a  giddy  asto- 
nishment in  most  persons.  Far  from  mechanical 
in  his  taste,  he  was  eminently  sagacious,  parti- 
cular, and  profound  in  his  observations.  Ho 
soared  aloft  often  enough;  scaled  the  sky,  and 
gazed  out  upon  the  eternal ;  but  he  did  not  remain 
stupified  by  the  awful  unlimitedness  and  dazzling 
grandeur  of  the  scene ;  he  counted  the  pillars, 
measured  the  throne,  enumerated  the  population, 
discovered  the  occupations,  and  guessed  the  ex- 
periences of  the  kingdom  on  which  his  speculations 
were  intent ;  and  when  he  spake  of  his  vision,  it 
was  with  the  clearness  of  information  as.  well  as 
with  the  solemnity  of  worship.  And  he  was  not 
obliged  thus  to  ascend  above  the  visible  and  the 
mortal  for  the  indulgence  of  his  capacious  and 
activGb  power.  In  things  that  others  deemed 
trivial,  he  saw  the  greatness  which  could  over- 
awe, and  the  beauty  which  could  captivate.  If 
he  lived  in  the  immense,  it  was  because  nothing 
to  him  was  small.  A  dew-drop  was  a  world;  and 
the  experience  of  a  fly  he  could  not  dissociate 
from  the  history  of  the  universe.  Passages  of 
providence  which  the  common  reader  would  flip- 
plan  tly  skip  over,  caused  him  adoring  musings ; 
for  were  they  not  extracts  from  the  records  of 
eternity  ?  How  natural  was  it  that  he  should  be 
thus  qualified,  his  habits  being  what  they  were ! 
And  how  natural  that  his  habits  should  be  what 
they  were,  constituted  as  ho  was  !  Writing  from 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  he  says : — 

I  often  valk  into  tlie  fields,  where  I  contemplate 
horses  and  cows,  and  birds  and  grass ;  or  along  the  river, 
where  I  observe  the  motions  of  the  tide,  the  effect  of  the 
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wind,  or,  if  'tis  evening,  the  moon  and  stars  reflected  in 
tbe  water.    ^Vhen  inclinod  to  read,  I  am  amply  furnished 
with  books.    When  I  am  in  the  habit  of  musing,  I  can 
shut  myself  in  my  solitary  chamber,  and  walk  over  the 
floor,  throw  myself  in  a  chair,  or  recline  on  a  table;  or  if 
I  would  dream,  I  can  extend  myself  on  the  bed.    When 
the  day  is  fled,  I  lie  down  in  the  bosom  of  night,  and 
sleep  soundly  till  another  arrives ;  then  I  wake  solitary 
and  still;  I  either  rise  to  look  at  my  watch,  and  then  lay 
myself  awhile  on  the  bed  looking  at  the  morning  skies, 
or.  .....  in  a  magic  reverie  behold  the  varied  scenes 

of  life,  and  poise  myself  on  the  wings  of  visionary  con- 
templation over  the  shaded  regions  of  futurity 

Such,  my  friend,  are  the  situation  and  the  train  in  which 
I  pass  life  away. 

It  is  possible  that  some  of  our  readers  are  say- 
ing to  themselyes :  ''  Oh,  there  is  nothing  at  all 
remarkable  in  this.  Thousands  thus  muse.  Thou* 
sands  walk  in  the  fields  and  by  the  river, ^retire 
into  solitude  when  they  are  weary ;  dream  when 
they  C6U1  think  no  longer ;  sleep  when  night  comes; 
and  stare  at  the  sky,  harbouring  silly  fancies  the 
while  in  the  morning."  True ;  but  the  question 
is,  with  what  eyes  do  they  look  on  grass,  and 
beast,  and  wave,  and  tree  ?  With  what  children 
of  the  imagination  do  they  people  their  solitude  ? 
Are  the  companions  of  their  isolation  wooden  toys 
painted  to  please  their  infantile  minds;  or  are 
they  sons  of  Gtod,  come  to  honour,  instruct,  and 
sanctify  the  godly  soul  ?  Do  they  read  sermons 
in  the  stones  they  pick  up  ?  Do  they  hear  music 
made  by  the  happy  spheres  in  that  silence  they 
observe  ?  Do  they  dream  out  the  poetry  of  the 
universe  in  those  darkened  hours  of  meditation 
they  steal  from  time  ?  Do  they  see  splendour  in- 
effable in  those  morning  skies  on  which  they 
gaze  ?  And  when  they  **  poise  themselves  on  the 
wings  of  visionary  contemplation,"  are  they  as 
angels  wise  and  holy,  or  as  geese  who  fly  awk- 
wardly and  cackle  stupidly,  and  are  good  only  for 
sportsmen  to  make  game  of  ?  Pshaw !  These 
thousands  of  whom  you  speak  can  never  really 
meditate,  because  their  souls  are  shallow.  They 
store,  and  wander,  and  dream,  because  their 
vision  is  too  dull  to  detect  beauty,  and  their  hearts 
are  too  hard  to  be  moved  by  any  strong  or  generous 
emotions.  "  They  have  eyes,  but  they  see  not : 
ears  have  t}iey,  but  they  hear  not."  If  they  take 
the  book  of  nature  into  their  hands,  tiiey  hold  it 
upside  down,  and  soil  its  fair  pages  with  their 
unclean  fingers.  Their  meditations  arc  vanity ; 
and  with  all  their  studies  they  leam  nothing.  In- 
deed, there  is  no  character  so  seldom  to  be  met 
with  as  the  man  of  observation.  There  are  plenty 
who  take  passing  glimpses  of  the  superficies  of 
objects,  and  who  exclaim,  "  Good  lawk-us-heart 
alive !"  at  any  unusual  phenomenon ;  but  the 
intent  and  intelligent  observer  sees  mystery  in 
the  commonest  things,  and  will  comprehend  the 
most  mysterious;  finds  fulness  in  vacancy  and 
vastness  in  atoms ;  considers  the  crawl  of  a  worm 
to  be  a  marvel  of  ingenuity,  and  the  arrogance  of 
a  monarch  a  ridiculous  blunder.  He  follows  the 
windings  of  every  curve,  and  hears  wisdom  in 
every  sound.  To  him  there  is  no  monotony,  no 
insignificance,  no  nonentity.  Space  is  as  sub- 
stantial as  matter ;  a  diiisy  as  wonderful  as  the 
sun.     Everything  has  a  meaning,  and  there  is  no 


spot  which  does  not  contain  somethiag  which  may 
at  once  astonish  and  instruct  the  mind. 

Of  these,  John  Foster  was  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful, and  deserves  to  be  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious. In  all  his  walks  ho  found  new  scenes ;  in 
all  his  thoughts  new  truth.  He  could  not  hear 
the  chirp  of  a  bird,  the  squeak  of  a  mouse,  the 
roar  of  a  lion,  or  the  terrible  explosion  of  a  thun- 
der-cloud, without  pausing  to  reflect  on  what 
caused  the  mysterious  sound,  and  what  it  signi* 
fled.  When  a  flower  drooped  he  felt  sad ;  when 
a  star  twinkled  he  was  happy ;  when  the  sun  was 
setting  he  felt  as  proud,  as  opulent,  and  as  im- 
partial as  the  great  monarch  of  the  sky.  When 
a  spider  caught  a  fly  in  its  web,  he  experienced 
a  revulsion  kindred  with  that  which  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  barbarities  of  despotism  or  the  hor- 
rors of  war.  In  short,  he  felt,  as  we  all  should 
feel,  that  God  had  made  nothing  in  vain ;  that  the 
life  which  circulated  through  aU  this  universe  was 
one  complete  and  indissoluble  thing;  that,  there- 
fore, life  was  sacred ;  that  every  line  in  nature 
was  a  stroke  of  beauty,  and  every  particle  a  mo- 
nument of  wisdom ;  tiiat  a  glory  worthy  of  God 
belonged  to  all  created  things,  and  that  they 
should  be  esteemed  with  a  reverence  worthy  of  the 
God  who  made  them ;  that  responsibility  was  a 
real,  unceasing,  and  universal  attribute  of  life; 
and,  finally,  that  the  power  to  think,  to  love,  to 
pray,  to  act,  to  rule,  was  a  dreadful  possession,  the 
multiform  abuses  of  whose  sanctity  should  awaken 
the  profound  remorse  of  men,  and  the  common 
depreciation  of  whose  privileges  covered  his  own 
most  sensitive  spirit  with  a  gloom  almost  as  dark 
as  despair !  How  few  observe  thus  keenly !  how 
very  few  yield  to  emotions  so  just,  even  when 
they  thus  observe !  In  these  respects,  at  least, 
John  Foster  was  "  one  of  a  thousand." 

Observation  is  the  best  aid  to  reflection.  The 
question  of  "  innate  ideas"  may  be  safely  left  to 
the  metaphysicians;  the  fact  that  all  natural 
phenomena  are  infinitely  suggestive,  even  the 
metaphysicians  will  not  dispute.  It  is  impossible 
for  an  intelligent  being  to  look  on  nature  or  on 
life  without  thinking.  Astonishment  will  lead 
to  curiosity ;  curiosity  will  dictate  endless  formal 
speculations ;  and  speculations  will  end  in  what 
originated  them — ^profound  astonishment.  Ee- 
flectiveness  may  lead  to  observation ;  observation 
must  lead  to  reflectiveness.  In  the  case  of  John 
Foster,  the  influence  was  .reciprocal,  and,  there- 
fore, was  doubly  strong.  A  constitutional  ten- 
dency led  to  the  habit ;  the  habit  fostered  a  con- 
stitutional tendency.  When  very , young,  he  was 
notorious  for  the  constancy  and  absorbedness  of 
his  musings.  These  led  lum  out  into  the  great 
field  of  nature.  There  he  found  everything  to 
satisfy  his  passion  for  meditation.  A  somewhat 
amusing  instance  of  tho  force  of  his  solitary 
thoughts,  and  of  the  necessity  of  practical  obser- 
vation to  settle  and  content  them,  may  be  ga- 
thered from  his  biography.  When  as  yet  only  a 
young  man,  whilst  on  a  visit  to  his  parents,  he 
suddenly  quitted  tho  house,  and  started  off  in  a 
heavy  shower  to  look  at  a  waterfall  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, of  'which  he  had  often  heard ;  and  on 
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his  return  ho  exclaimed,  "I  now  understand  the 
thing,  and  have  got  some  ideas  on  the  subject  with 
which  I  should  not  like  to  part."  It  seems  to  us 
that  in  this  simple  incident  we  have  a  key  to  the 
character  of  his  mind,  and  an  explanation  of  his 
whole  literary  and  public  lifo.  He  could  not  hear 
what  others  said  without  interest;  he  could  not 
know  that  there  was  anything  which  ho  had  not 
seen,  which  he  could  see,  and  which  was  worth 
seeing,  but  he  would  run  to  look  at  it:  and 
when  he  got  near,  he  did  not  merely  glance  at  it, 
but  he  inspected  it,  he  comprehended  it,  and  from 
it  ho  gathered  ideas,  the  value  and  satisfaction  of 
which  he  himself  entirely  appreciated.  He  would 
und&rstand  eyen  a  waterfall ;  and  from  the  spray 
and  the  foam  it  made  in  the  stream,  from  the 
mystic  melody  of  its  constant  murmur,  from 
the  sunbeams  that  quivered  on  its  surface,  as  on 
the  surface  of  a  moving  mirror,  or  from  the  sur- 
rounding scenery  which  it  adorned,  he  would  get 
ideas.  More  than  vague  impressions  were  made 
upon  his  soul  by  all  these  things.  They  were 
so  many  forms  of  intelligence ;  they  had  the  sig- 
nificance of  books,  and  the  deamess  of  friends  to 
him ;  and  he  could  not  leave  them  till  he  compre- 
hended them.  And  so  it  was  with  everything 
which  came  before  his  eye.  His  writings,  there- 
fore, are  rather  like  descriptions  of  life  and  records 
of  experience,  than  mere  theories  of  social  systems, 
or  balances  of  opposing  creeds.  He  saw,  he 
thought  on  what  he  saw ;  and  he  has  given  to 
the  world  tho  results  of  his  observations,  in  the 
consistency,  definiteness,  and  fulness  of  the 
reflections  they  suggested.  He  was  a  medi- 
tator. We  have  spoken  of  his  imagination.  In 
truth,  however,  he  made  but  a  subordinate  use  of 
this  faculty.  It  served  him  in  his  interpretation 
of  what  he  beheld,  but  he  beheld  so  much, 
and  with  such  reverential  interest,  that  ho  had 
neither  the  opportunity  nor  the  necessity  of 
attempting  new  creations.  To  him  the  imiverse 
was  infinite  in  its  compass,  and  was  crowded 
with  objects.  It  had  no  limits  and  no  vacancies. 
To  know  what  it  was  and  what  it  contained, 
was  to  know  all  things.  His  imagination  was 
but  the  servant  of  his  curiosity — ^his  curiosity 
was  but  the  agent  of  his  knowledge  —  his 
knowledge  was  but  the  minister  of  his  awe.  If 
to  form  ideal  systems,  and  to  elaborate  original 
theories  of  science  and  of  life,  constitute  the 
philosopher,  he  certainly  could  not  lay  claim  to 
that  character.  If  to  invest  nature  with  a  robe 
she  never  wears,  and  to  attribute  to  her  meanings 
she  does  not  convey  constitute  the  poet,  certainly 
he  was  no  poet.  He  was  neither  philosopher  nor 
poet.  He  was  too  practical  for  the  latter,  and  too 
spiritual  for  the  former.  He  read  phenomena, 
but  he  plainly  read  them,  neither  reducing  them 
to  the  requirements  of  a  system  he  had  himself 
invented,  nor  expanding  them  to  proportions  they 
would  not  naturally  support.  He  was  too  much 
of  a  poet  to  be  a  philosopher;  and  too  much  of  a 
philosopher  ever  to  be  a  poet.  The  philosopher 
interprets  nature  and  life  by  the  faculty  of  the 
understanding;  the  poet  by  the  faculty  of  the 
imagination.    Foster  saw  nature  as  it  was,  and 


he  would  speak  of  it  only  as  he  found  it.  As  far 
as  he  comprehended  it,  he  was  clear;  when  it 
became  mysterious  he  confessed  tho  mystery  in 
words  of  adoration.  Therefore,  he  supplemented 
nature  with  no  suppositions,  either  of  fancy  or  of 
mechanical  inference.  He  consolidated  his  rap- 
tures by  intelligence,  and  illuminated  his  intelli- 
gence by  fine  reflection.  The  arrogance  of  the 
understanding  and  of  the  imagination,  he  equally 
checked;  he  sought  to  know,  and  when  he  knew, 
he  felt  accordingly.  He  knew  much ;  and  he  felt 
deeply.  The  philosopher  has  no  individuality  of 
his  own.  He  sees  nature  apart  from  himself.  It 
it  aU  objective.  With  the  poet,  it  is  just  the 
contrary.  He  has  a  life  vast,  ramified,  glorious 
as  the  life  he  sees  all  around  him.  He  knows 
nothing  but  himself;  and  in  himself  all  he  knows 
is  included.  Experience  is  his  inspiration,  evcai 
though  the  universe  be  his  theme.  Here  aU  is 
subjective.  Foster  felt  the  burden  of  immense 
subjectivity.  He  was  conscious  of  profound  in- 
dividuality. But  he  did  not  absorb  die  universe, 
so  to  speak ;  he  conversed  with  it,  and  treasured 
up  in  his  heart  what  it  told  him.  It  was  to  him 
as  a  friend  with  whom  he  had  communion.  It 
honoured  him  with  many  confidences,  "  for  the 
secret  of  the  Lord  is  with  them  that  fear  him." 
He  realized  a  true  love  and  sympathy  from  its 
mighty  soul.  His  emotions  were  very  deep  as  he 
held  his  high  spiritual  fellowship ;  but  it  was  a 
fellowship,  not  a  solitude.  There  was  a  being,  a 
power,  a  stupendous  system,  outside  himself,  and 
on  this  he  gazed;  with  this  he  conversed;  in 
sUence  ho  spake  unto  it ;  in  silence  he  heard  its 
sombre  and  its  grand  responses.  It  was  not  a 
mere  self-worship,  that  strange,  pensive,  absorbed 
life  of  his ;  but  a  true  worship  of  tho  Infinite  of 
which  he  was  hut  a  portion;  but  of  which  he 
was  a  portion ;  a  worship,  however,  so  true  that 
it  brought  actual  power,  and  peace,  and  wonder- 
ing, trembling,  aspiring  enjoyment  to  his  heart. 

l£r.  Foster's  observations  of  human  nature 
were  as  constant  and  as  keen  as  his  observations 
of  *'  inanimate  "  nature  (to  use  a  very  stupid  and 
incorrect  phrase).  He  saw  into  the  hearts  of 
men.  He  read  the  history  of  his  race,  with  a 
fearful  application  of  its  lessons.  The  deceit  and 
ferocity^  and  selfishness  of  this  world— oh,  it  was 
no  foreign,  remote,  indifferent  thing  to  him! 
And  he  saw  it  all  around  him.  He  found  it 
within  himself.  The  picture  was  very  dark! 
Groans  and  sighs,  and  oaths  of  fierce  malevolence, 
and  shouts  of  horrid  blasphemy — tears  where 
there  was  no  remorse,  shame  where  no  pity,  dis- 
tress where  no  sympathy,  prayers  where  no  faith, 
persecutions  where  no  zeal,  anathemas  where  no 
intelligence — butcheries  without  provocation,  ty- 
rannies without  majesty,  revolutions  without 
patriotism — friendships  without  esteem,  marriages 
without  love,  commerce  without  honesty — ^flattery 
spoken  to  delude  and  yet  received  with  gratifica- 
tion^andour  but  the  mask  of  fouler  dissimulation 
— hypocrisy  in  worship,  ingratitude  in  prosperity, 
slavish  superstition  when  death  approached — such 
was  life !  And  on  this  life  he  looked,  not  as  we 
look  on  tragedies  at  a  theatre,  with  an  excitement 
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indulged  as  paas-timo,  but  as  the  veritable  being, 
doing  and  suffering  of  this  human  race  of  which 
he  was  a  member.  Well  might  a  shadow  of 
melancholy  steal  over  his  spirit !  And  what  was 
there  to  relieve  him  of  this  sadness?  Chris- 
tianity ?  The  Church  ?  Alas !  his  estimate  of  the 
evil  is  not  less  exaggerated  than  his  estimate  of 
the  cure.  Hear  what  he  says  in  a  letter  to  his 
fiiend)  Dr.  Harris,  on  the  subject  of  missions  to 
the  heathen : — 

I  hope,  indeed  may  assume,  that  you  are  of  a  cheerful 
temperament;  but  are  you  not  sometimes  invaded  by 
the  darkest  visions  and  reflections  while  casting  your 
view  over  the  scene  of  human  existence,  from  the  begin- 
ning to  this  hour?  To  me  it  appears  a  most  mys- 
teriously awful  economy,  overspread  by  a  lurid  and 
dreadful  shade.  I  pray  for  the  piety  to  maintain  a 
humble  submission  of  tjiought  and  feeling  to  the  wise 
and  righteous  Disposer  of  all  existence.  But  to  see  a 
nature  created  in  purity,  qualified  for  perfect  and  endless 
felicity,  but  ruined  at  the  very  origin,  by  a  disast^sr  de- 
volving fatally  on  all  the  race — to  see  it  in  an  early  age 
of  the  world,  estranged  from  truth,  from  the  love  and 
fear  of  its  creator,  from  that,  therefore,  without  which 
existence  is  to  be  deplored — abandoned  to  all  evil  till 
swept  away  by  a  deluge — the  renovated  race  revolting 
into  idolatry  and  iniquity,  and  spreading  downward 
through  ages  in  darkness,  wickedness,  and  misery — no 
Divine  dispensation  to  enlighten  and  reclaim  it,  except 
for  one  smaU  section,  and  that  section  itself  a  no  less 
flagrant  proof  of  the  desperate  corruption  of  the  nature 
— tlie  ultimate  grand  remedial  visitation,  Christianity, 
labouring  in  a  very  difficult  progress  and  limited  exten- 
sion, and  soon  perverted  from  its  purpose  into  darkness 
and  superstition,  for  a  period  of  a  thousand  years — at 
the  present  period  known  and  even  nominally  acknow- 
ledged by  very  greatly  the  minority  of  the  race,  the 
mighty  maSvS  remaining  prostrate  under  the  infernal 
dominion  of  which  countless  generations  of  their  an- 
cestors have  been  the  slaves  and  the  victims — a  deplorable 
majority  of  the  people  in  the  Christian  nations  strangers 
to  the  vital  power  of  Christianity,  and  a  large  proportion 
directly  hostile  to  it ;  and  even  the  institutions  pretended 
to  be  for  its  support  and  promotion  being  baneful  to  its 
Yirtae-*-it8  progress  in  the  work  of  conversion,  in  even 
the  most  favoured  part  of  the  world,  distanced  by  the 
progressive  increase  of  tlie  population,  so  that  even  there 
(but  to  a  fearful  extent  if  we  take  the  world  at  large)  the 
disproportion  of  the  faithful  to  the  religious  is  continu- 
ally increasing — ^the  sum  of  all  these  melancholy  facts 
being,  that  thousands  of  millions  have  passed,  and  thou- 
sands every  day  are  passing,  out  of  the  world,  in  no  state 
of  fitness  for  a  pure  and  happy  state  elsewhere.  Oh,  it 
is  a  most  confounding  and  appalling  contemplation. 

Indeed,  it  is.  There  may  be  another  picture 
whose  brightness  shall  equal  the  gloom  of  this, 
but  this  is  true ;  and  one  can  well  imagine  what 
an  impression  it  must  have  produced  upon  a 
nature  never  too  sanguine,  and  constitutionally 
pensive.  Some  of  Mr.  Foster's  critics  have  so 
misunderstood  tho  seriousness  of  his  nature  as  to 
charge  him  with  cynicism  and  misanthropy. 
Nothing  could  bo  wider  of  the  mark.  His  esti- 
mate of  human  nature  was  not  unkind,  even  if  it 
must  be  admitted  that  it  was  unjust.  He  looked 
much  on  the  darker  side  of  life,  but  never  was  a 
man  more  anxious  that  life  should  become  light 
and  gladsome  all  round  than  was  he.  In  his 
gloom  he  was  ever  pitiful.  Misanthropy  is  bom  of 
conceit,  and  expresses  itself  in  morose  ill-will,  in 
the  restlessness  of  suspicion,  the  severity  of  a 
rude  eensoriousness,  the  bitterness  of  envy,  and 


the  unscrupulousness  of  pride.  It  is  eminently 
a  selfish  principle.  It  combines  the  arrogance 
of  vanity,  with  the  peevishness  of  habitual  ill- 
temper.  It  is  malevolent,  saucy,  obstinate,  self- 
willed.  It  is  not  only  ^r^-disposed  to  exaggerate 
the  miseries  of  men ;  it  is  in-disposed  to  contri- 
bute anything  to  their  mitigation.  If  it  weeps, 
it  is  from  the  sorrow  of  self-pity,  rather  than 
from  a  tender  sympathy  with  others ;  and  it  more 
frequently  indulges  a  cruel  joy  over  the  griefs  it 
delights  to  depict.  Its  laugh  is  hoarse  with 
malice.  If  blasphemes  God,  whilst  it  maligns 
mankind.  Its  pleasure  is  to  give  others  pain. 
Instead  of  administering  a  salutary  reproof 
to  the  wayward,  it  taunts  him  into  per- 
sistency, and  then  mocks  his  folly.  Its  weapon 
is  satire,  its  habit  scandal.  It  leers,  and  grins, 
and  croaks.  It  is  heartiess,  remorseless,  hopeless. 
A  spirit  so  utterly  repulsive  and  fiendish  never 
tainted  the  breast  or  tortured  the  experience  of 
the  illustrious  essayist.  Ho  was  sad,  but  it  was 
with  compassion.  He  had  fears,  but  tiiey  wanned 
his  generosity  and  stimulated  his  zeal.  The 
shade  of  despair  sometimes  covered  his  soul ;  but 
he  sat  down  in  his  unaffected  woe,  and  committed 
himself,  his  fellows,  and  the  world,  with  all  the 
solemnity  of  love,  to  the  Maker  and  Governor  of 
all  things.  Mercy  was  his  bane,  if  anything 
divine  can  be  the  bane  of  man.  He  was  too 
sensitive  and  tender.  So  far  from  doing  injustice 
to  his  race,  it  was  his  dread  that  justice  must  be 
done  to  it.  Hence  his  revulsion  from  the  doctrine 
of  eternal  punishments.  Never  was  a  soul  more 
scrupulously  honest,  or  moro  thoughtfully  gene- 
rous than  this  man's.  He  would  pay  more  for 
any  little  article  that  ho  purchased  than  was 
asked  for  it,  if  he  thought  the  competition  of  tho 
market  or  the  expedients  of  poverty  had  reduced 
its  price  below  its  value.  He  never  saw  want 
without  making  a  sacrifice  to  relieve  it ;  he  never 
witnessed  agony  without  himself  enduring  a 
pang.  It  wns  Misery  that  made  him  miserable ; 
and  the  deep  abiding  gloom  which  hung  about 
his  spirit  was  but  the  response  of  a  fine  piety  to 
a  mysterious  and  inexplicable  Providence.  He 
was  as  good  as  he  was  great ;  and  his  goodness 
was  told  not  in  tears  alone,  for  ho  toiled,  and 
suffered,  and  prayed  for  men. 

Indeed,  great  injustice  has  been  done  to  tlie 
character  of  our  hero.  If  he  exaggerated  tho 
evils  of  the  world,  his  depression  has  been  greatiy 
exaggerated.  He  has  been  thought  morose  and 
morbidly  sentimental.  On  the  contrary  he  was 
eminentiy  genial  in  his  fellowships  and  practical 
in  hid  reflections.  His  standard  of  human  virtue 
was  high,  but  he  aspired  himself  to  reach  it,  and, 
the  very  least  that  can  be  said  of  him  is  that  ho 
never  wantonly  desecrated  its  dignity.  Those 
select  circles  in  which  he  felt  ''at  homo"  can 
testify  with  what  exuberant  delight  he  ministered 
to  their  cheerfulness ;  and  though  he  never  sanc- 
tioned frivolity,  he  made  his  presence  anything 
but  a  bore,  even  to  the  gayest  of  his  companions. 
His  humour  was  not  very  prolific,  but  his  intel- 
ligence was  always  refreshing,  and  his  musings 
radiant   with    benevolence    and   rich    in 
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wisdom.  He  threw  away  neither  hours^  words,  nor 
feelings ;  hut  he  so  occupied  attention  as  to  delight 
and  entertain  his  auditors,  whilst  every  syllahle 
he  spoke  was  adapted  to  purify  and  sweeten  their 
coming  days.  True,  he  could  rebuke  with  se- 
verity the  wicked,  and  satirize  with  keenness  the 
fooli/di ;  and  young  ladies  dreaded  his  insinuations 
against  their  vanity,  and  their  waste  of  time ;  but 
the  intelligent  ever  found  him  instructive,  whilst 
the  holy  never  thought  him  dull. 

The  reflectiveness  and  sobriety  of  his  nature 
are  wonderfully  developed  in  his  writings.  Those 
essays  will  be  read  for  ages,  and  whenever  read 
will  be  admired  for  the  serenity,  discrimination, 
reverentialn^ss,  and  sanctity  of  the  spirit  that 
breathes  through  them.  How  he  seems  to  gaze 
on  mind  and  watch  its  workings !  And  yet  how 
delightfully  informal  and  unofficial  are  his  reports! 
With  what  earnestness,  and  yet  with  what  repose 
he  pursues  his  theme  !  His  range  of  inquiry  is  as 
comprehensive  as  his  subject  will  allow ;  and  his 
analysis  is  as  complete  and  as  clear  as  the  reader 
can  desire.  He  never  peddles  with  his  topic. 
There  is  no  hacking  and  jobbing  in  his  works ; 
for  he  is  a  skilful  artificer.  And  what  subjects 
he  has  chosen  to  descant  upon !  "  The  Epithet, 
Eomantic :"  why,  the  very  title  of  the  essay 
implies  that  the  author  is  given  to  meditation,  to 
introspection,  to  earnest  and  abandoned  thought. 
There  is  no  scope  for  declamation,  no  temptation 
to  controversy.  By  the  very  necessities  of  his 
theme,  he  is  shut  up  to  the  &ee,  independent, 
and  peculiar  workings  of  his  own  mind.  He 
cannot  be  suspected  of  plagiarism,  for  who  has 
preceded  him  ?  He  need  not  fear  the  thief,  for  the 
individuality  of  the  matter  would  be  recognised  in 
a  moment.  These  compositions  are  unique  in  the 
literature  of  the  'world,  and,  so  unique  was  the 
author,  they  are  very  likely  to  remain  so. 

To  the  peculiarity  of  their  substance  their 
great  popularity  may,  without  doubt,  bo  chiefly 
attributed.  But  their  more  essential  charac- 
teristics are  adequately  sustained  by  their  artistic 
and  literary  excellence.  We  have  his  own  testi- 
mony that  his  compositions  are  the  fruits  of 
patient   labour,    and   a   most  scrupulous    taste. 


That  he  had  considerable  ambition,  and  definite 
desires,  as  a  writer,  we  may  gather  firom  an  ex- 
clamation made  by  him  in  his  early  life.  Speak- 
ing of  certain  forms  of  expression  common  in 
those  days,  he  said  that  if  possible  he  would 
expunge  them  from  every  book  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment, and  concluded  his  protest  by  the  words, 
"  We  want  to  put  a  new  face  upon  things."  As  a 
writer  on  religion,  he  is  remarkably  free  from  the 
common  theological  technicalities  of  his  time,  and 
frx)m  all  cant  phrases.  Speaking  more  generally, 
he  is  original  without  affectation,  elaborate  with- 
out redundancy,  strong  without  vulgarity,  correct 
without  tameness,  smooth  without  monotony, 
and,  above  all,  remarkably  clear.  He  has  no  ec- 
centricities which  invite  imitation,  or  occasion 
disgust.  He  is  classical  and  yet  not  pedantic. 
He  seems  to  have  formed  his  own  style,  in  re- 
spectful independence  of  the  usual  models.  And 
we  suspect  that  he  will  never  bo  a  model  for 
young  writers.  He  is  too  correct  for  their  pa- 
tience, and  too  natural  for  their  vanity.  And  yet 
he  may  be  studied  with  immense  advantage  by 
the  literary  aspirant,  for  few  writers  are  at  once 
so  free  from  magniloquence,  and  so  true  in  ma- 
jesty ;  so  superior  to  passion,  and  yet  so  mighty 
in  soul.  There  is  all  the  serenity,  and  all 
the  strength;  all  the  profrmdity  and  all  the 
transparency ;  all  the  caution  and  all  the 
confidence  of  his  nature  in  his  compositions. 
Their  chasteness  is  never  soiled,  their  dignity 
never  degraded,  their  music  never  broken.  They 
want  in  irregularity,  if  in  anything.  A  little 
Saxon  roughness,  and  occasional  impetuosity,  might 
make  them  more  memorable ;  for,  in  style  it  is  as 
nowhere  else,  imperfection  is  a  charm  and  an  ad- 
vantage. 

There  are  many  other  features  of  this  good 
man's  mind  and  life  on  which  we  had  intended  to 
dwell ;  but  our  space  is  occupied ;  and  we  must 
conclude  by  commending  to  all  our  readers  his 
works  and  his  biography ;  for  they  are  mines  of 
spiritual  and  literary  wealth;  and  he  who  digs 
treasures  thence  will  find  that  which  will  not 
corrupt  nor  perish  in  the  using. 
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If  we  look  down  from  some  lofty  eminence  upon 
a  town,  we  are  struck  by  the  regularity  of  such 
of  its  details  as  meet  our  eye.  There  seems  every- 
where to  be  an  instinctive  striving  after  some 
general  plan ;  and  more  especially  in  its  modem 
quarters,  ^*  street  nods  at  street,  each  alley  has  its 
brother,"  and  the  new  suburbs  look  like  a  rectan- 
gular network  stretching  out  into  the  country. 
The  country  itself  is  measured  by  rule.  It  is  laid 
out  in  square  or  oblong  fields  and  gardens,  in 


which  the  mathematical  beds,  trim  walks,  and 
parallel  frirrows  ore  the  chief  features  that  arrest 
our  attention.  Even  if  we  did  not  know  the 
name  or  nature  of  the  beings  who  were  congre- 
gated in  these  abodes,  wc  should  pronounce  them 
to  be  actuated  by  a  sfit)ng  constitutional  principle 
or  instinct  of  order  and  imitation. 

This  idea  would  be  confirmed  by  a  view  of  the 
interior  of  the  town,  and  the  forms  of  its  society. 
A  colony  of  beavers  is  a  curious  and  instructive 
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objoct,  from  the  rogalarity  of  its  industrial  and 
political  operations ;  but  the  harmony  of  a  congre- 
gation of  men — all  differing  in  tastes  and  powers, 
in  capacities  and  will — ^presents  a  mucli  more  ex- 
traordinary spectacle.  Wq  do  not  allude  to  the 
government,  or  the  public  laws,  or  the  municipal 
regulations,  for  all  these  might  seem  nothing 
more  than  so  many  self-imposed  restrictions  on  a 
consciously  evil  or  erratic  disposition,  and  might 
therefore  indicate  not  a  tendency  towards  order, 
but  a  conviction  of  its  necessity.  What  we  mean 
is  the  Unwritten  Law  which  binds  society  toge- 
ther, which  regulates  the  actions  and  observances, 
and  traditionally  even  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
of  men ;  which  extends  its  authority  even  to  the 
minutest  incidents  of  life,  and  which  is  not  un- 
willingly submitted  to  like  a  burthen,  but  impli- 
citly obeyed  like  an  instinct. 

This  law,  so  far  from  having  anything  to  do 
either  with  the  law  of  the  land  or  the  law  of 
revealed  religion,  is  in  many  cases  opposed  to 
both.  It  throws  its  shield,  for  instance,  over  the 
duellist,  whom  the  one  dooms  to  the  death  of  a 
felon,  and  the  other  to  a  still  more  terrible  fate : 
it  apologises  for  the  smuggler,  who  is  condemned 
by  both ;  affirming — ^but  without  giving  any  rea- 
son for  the  faith  that  is  in  it — that  a  fraud  is  not 
exactly  a  crime  when  committed  against  the 
public  collectively:  it  is  lenient  even  to  jocose- 
ness,  in  its  treatment  of  other  delii^quencies  to 
which  both  the  Bible  and  the  statute-book  give  a 
very  unpolite  name.  In  short,  it  does  not  lean 
for  support  upon  any  of  the  recognised  rules  of 
right :  it  stands  alone  and  independent,  and  is  as 
mystical  in  its  morals  as  it  is  tyrannical  in  its 
sway.  This  law  is  to  a  certain  extent  local  and 
temporary.  It  changes  with  times  and  seasons, 
and  is  modified  by  climate  and  temperature.  In 
one  age  and  in  one  country  it  recognizes  what 
in  another  age  and  another  country  it  dis- 
owns. It  may  be  seen  in  Spain  applauding  the 
marriage  of  an  uncle  with  his  niece,  of  an  aunt 
with  her  nephew;  while  in  England  it  turns 
away  with  loathing  and  horror  from  the  idea  of 
the  unholy  union.  Even  in  the  same  country  its 
inconsistency  is  as  glaring ;  for  among  ourselves 
it  looks  on  mthout  remark  at  the  nuptials  of  a 
man  with  his  uncle's  daughter  and  his  father's 
niece ;  while  it  shakes  its  head  with  something 
more  than  doubt  if  a  widower  choose  rather  for 
his  partner  the  sister  of  his  deceased  wife,  who  is 
only  akin  to  him  through  our  common  ancestor, 
Adam. 

All  these,  however,  refer  to  the  more  important 
operations  of  the  Unwritten  Law,  which  are  com- 
paratively few  in  number ;  but  in  a  general  view, 
the  thing  most  worthy  of  remark  is  the  myriad 
of  minute  threads  with  which  it  binds  us  hand 
and  foot,  as  Gulliver  was  chained  to  the  earth  by 
the  individual  hairs  of  his  head.  The  law  of  the 
land  answers  to  the  innate  law  of  the  beavers,  or 
the  traditional  law  of  human  beings  in  a  savage 
state,  directing  and  controlling  them  in  the  ordi- 
nary operations  of  life ;  but  this  law  is  a  system 
of  universal  surveillance,  occasionally  coinciding 
in  judgment  with  the  other,  but  sometimes  op- 


posing or  eluding  it,  and  always  seizing  upon  a 
thousand  minutiad  which  escape  its  coarser  meshes. 
Why  should  a  whole  people  follow  implicitly 
certain  rules,  proceeding  they  know  not  whence, 
to  which  they  are  bound  by  no  penalty,  and  which 
are  often  opposed  to  their  convenience  or  inclina- 
tion ?  This  rule  is  not  written  down,  it  presents 
no  authority  for  reference,  it  is  inconsistent  in 
itself,  and  it.  is  subject  to  perpetual  change. 
Yet  its  revolutions  are  felt  and  accepted  by  ttie 
entire  country,  over  which  they  roll  like  an 
immense  wave,  visiting  soon  or  late  its  remotest 
recesses. 

The  Unwritten  Law  is  sometimes  called  Conven- 
tionality or  Conventionalism — meaning  something 
tacitly  agreed  to,  something  done  by  universal 
consent ;  but  this  gives  us  no  assistance  in  treusing 
its  nature.  Whence  comes  the  consent  ?  Why 
should  I  foUow  the  lead  of  my  neighbours,  or 
my  neighbours  mine  ?  What  does  it  signify  to 
Mr.  Brown,  who  is  always  ravenously  hungry  at 
four  o'clock,  that  Mr.  Black,  and  all  the  other 
colours  in  the  same  class  of  society,  think  fit  to 
dine  at  six  ?  Why  should  not  everybody,  whose 
means  and  leisure  afford  it,  do  as  he  likes  ?  Where 
is  the  necessity  for  each  of  the  vaiious  grades 
into  which  we  are  divided  taking  the  word,  it 
knows  not  frY)m  whom  or  what,  and  going  through 
its  facings  like  one  man?  Why  should  we  be 
ashamed  of  turning  the  reverse  way  if  we  want 
to  do  so  ?  Where  is  the  drill-sergeant  we  st^Jid 
in  awe  of?  Is  conventionalism  anything  more 
than  a  bite  noir  for  frightening  grown  cblldren ; 
and  would  it  not  be  worthy  of  an  enlightened 
age  to  throw  off  the  shackles  of  so  empty  and 
absurd  a  superstition  ? 

While  we  are  asking  these  questions,  a  curious 
movement  is  going  on,  which  assumes  to  be  a 
practical  effort  at  overturning  the  authority  of  the 
Unwritten  Law.  By  that  law,  as  all  men  know, 
our  heads  are  ordained  to  be  covered  with  a  thing 
called  a  hat,  remarkable  for  its  ingenious  antago- 
nism both  to  the  useful  and  ornamental ;  and  it 
is  the  object  of  the  malcontents  to  supersede  this 
enormity  by  a  cap.  They  have  felt  the  pulse  of 
the  public  in  advertisements;  they  have  stimu- 
lated the  taste  of  the  cap-makers  by  proffered 
rewards;  they  have  tried  to  institute  a  Cap- 
instead-of-hat  Society ;  and  they  are  still  working 
away  at  the  brave  design.  But  they  do  not  see 
that  what  they  want  is  not  to  abrogate  the  Un- 
written Law,  but  merely  to  amend  one  of  its 
provisions.  They  desire  conventionaliBm  to  enact 
a  cap  instead  of  a  hat ;  and  the  wits  of  the  faction 
are  preparing  to  celebrate  their  triumph  by  cari- 
caturing one  of  their  antagonists  with  his  felt 
bandbox  tied  with  a  string  to  his  coat,,  or  chasing 
it  bareheaded  through  the  street  on  a  windy  day. 
The  caricature  would  be  fair  enough:  but  the 
wits  are  wrong  in  thinking  that  they  will  have 
overcome  conventionalism :  they  will,  on  the 
contrary,  have  established  it  on  a  firmer,  because 
a  more  rational  basis. 

We  ourselves  have  had  the  honour  to  be  en- 
treated to  lead  a  crusade  of  another  kind.  lU 
object  is  to  abrog^ite  the  use  of  the  razor ;  to  put 
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down  the  pestilent  race  of  borbersi  and  allow  the 
lower  part  of  the  human  face  divine  to  exult, 
without  fear  of  the  sickle,  in  a  crop  of  curly  hair. 
Wo  were,  in  short,  to  agitate  for  beards ;  to  use 
our  "  powerful  influence "  against  the  abomina* 
tion  of  shaying  chins;  and — ^in  spite  of  a  base 
conventionalism  —  to  place  our  fellow-subjects 
upon  a  footing  of  manly  and  Oriental  di^ty. 
In  this  case,  too,  our  petitioners  failed  to  perceive 
that  it  was  not  conventionalism  thev  sought  to 
overturn,  but  merely  the  barber :  the  one  they 
acknowledged  as  their  rightM  sovereign,  whom 
they  were  willing  to  servo  with  every  hair  of 
their  beards,  if  it  would  only  allow  them  beards 
to  serve  with  ;  while  the  other  was  a  dirty  littie 
jackanapes  of  a  minister,  who  fleeced  its  subjects 
against  his  master's  interest  and  their  own.  The 
timidity  of  these  anti-barberites,  who  were  not 
satisfied  with  treating  their  chins  according  to 
their  own  fancies,  unless  kept  in  countenance  by 
the  rest  of  the  nation,  may  be  considered  ludicrous : 
but  it  is  a  very  remarkable  homage,  notwith- 
standing, to  the  power  and  universality  of  the 
Unwritten  Law. 

It  would  swell  this  speculation  to  an  incon- 
venient length  were  we  even  to  catalogue  the 
other  crusades  against  what  people  suppose  to 
bo  conventionalism.  If  a  man  feels  uneasy  when 
subjected  to  the  public  ordeal  at  a  grand  dinner, 
and  thinks  to  himself,  like  honest  Sancho,  that 
he  would  rather  eat  a  crust  behind  the  door,  he 
blames  conventionalism  for  its  irrational  splendour 
and  stuck-up  formality.  If  he  has  any  favourite 
vice — such  as  smoking  a  cigar — ^which  he  would 
like  to  indulge  in  the  drawing-room  at  a  long  dull 
soiree,  he  anathematises  conventionalism  for  its 
weakness  and  impertinence.  If  ho  has  any  Be- 
setting sin  which  he  would  be  happy  to  see 
patronised  in  public,  he  raves  against  convention- 
alism for  setting  its  face  against  it.  All  these 
struggles  only  demonstrate  the  power  of  the 
Unwritten  Law,  and  show  that  the  principle  of 
order  and  imitation  in  society  is  on  instinct 
Peter  the  Great  shaved  a  few  of  his  hairy  boyards 
by  main  force,  and  then  turned  them  loose ;  and 
straightway  the  chins  of  the  whole  body  of 
Ilussian  gentry  became  as  smooth  as  the  palm 
of  your  hand.  Miracles  of  the,  same  kind  are 
wrought  every  day,  and  in  every  country  of  the 
globe ;  and  to  blame  the  propensity  which  brings 
them  about,  is  to  blame  the  constitution  of  human 
nature. 

The  farther  a  people  are  advanced  in  civilisa- 
tion, the  more  powerful,  the  more  widely  spread, 
and  the  more  nice  and  delicate  in  its  shades  will 
be  the  Unwritten  Law.  What  could  we  do 
without  it?  We  complain  of  the  excess  of 
national  legislation,  but  how  meagre  that  would 
be  as  the  sole  machinery  of  social  government ! 
Fancy  every  man  following — so  far  as  he  could 
do  so  'Without  impinging  upon  the  statutes — 
his  own  whims  and  his  own  propensities,  and 
what  a  chaos  would  be  the  result!  Bat  no 
such  condition  could  exist  for  a  week.  The 
gregarious  nature  of  men  would  bo  lost ;  society 
would  fall  in  pieces;  and  its  component  parte 


would  betake  themselves  to  the  woods  like  wild 
beaste. 

But  while  believing  conventionalism  to  depend 
upon  an  instinct,  do  wo  therefore  believe  its  dic- 
tates to  bo  infaUible?  God  forbid!  All  our 
instincte  are  intended  to  be  controlled  and  intellec- 
tualised  by  our  reason,  and  when  conventionalism 
is  opposed  to  the  law  or  the  Gospel,  or  to  the 
dictates  of  common-sense,  the  tnily  wise  and 
respectable  will  rebel  against  ite  power.  But  by 
common-sense  we  do  not  mean  on  abstract  quality, 
the  same  in  ite  rules  in  the  desert  and  in  the  city, 
in  the  cot  and  the  palace.  Refined  life  has  ite 
common-sense  as  well  as  savage  life ;  and  the  $ot- 
disant  philosophers  who  affect  to  despise  the  "  con- 
ventionalities "  of  the  one,  deserve  to  suffer  the 
inconveniences  of  the  other.  It  is  true  the  Un- 
written Law  of  what  is  called  good  society  is  a 
little  troublesome  in  ite  provisions,  a  littie  minute 
in  its  details ;  but  so  far  as  our  observation  has 
gone,  it  is  not  so  burdensome  in  the  upper  classes 
as  in  those  that  are  striving  to  be  thought  the 
upper  classes.  The  history  of  the  expedients 
ffidlen  upon  to  distinguish  one  rank  from  another 
is  the  history  of  civilisation.  In  dress,  ever 
since  the  abolition  of  sumptuary  laws,  our  gentry 
have  been  chased  from  point  to  point,  till 
the  toe  of  the  peasant  has  galled  the  kibe  of 
the  courtier.  Gentiemen  have  now  thrown  aside 
every  kind  of  adornment;  and  in  France,  the 
paradise  of  fashion,  a  high-bred  lady  is  dis- 
tinguished only  by  the  cxquisito  simplicity  of 
her  attire. 

What  other  distinction  can  fashion  resort  to  ? 
The  path  to  wealth  is  open  to  all  classes;  no 
legislative  restriction  is  imposed  upon  dross ;  silk, 
cotton,  and  other  materials  are  marvellously  cheap  ; 
and  the  milliners  work  for  money  without  asking 
questions  about  rank.  A  shopkeeper's  wife  may 
easily  obtein  a  fac-simile  of  the  dress  of  a  duchess ; 
but  if  the  dress  is  very  simple,  she  leaves  it  alone, 
because  it  will  not  pass  for  fine  in  her  own  degree. 
If  she  does  wear  it,  she  is  still  a  shopkeeper's 
wife,  and  worse  dressed  than  her  neighbours. 
This  simplicity  is  a  grand  expedient,  and  worthy 
of  a  refined  and  intellectual  age ;  but  it  should  be 
carried  into  the  other  departments  of  conven- 
tionalism. A  great  dinner  is  no  longer  a  distinc- 
tion; we  find  the  same  implemente,  the  same 
meats,  the  same  cookery,  the  same  wines,  the 
same  attendance  almost  everywhere;  and  the 
servante  who  wait  at  table  are,  from  long  habit, 
better  acquainted  vrith  ite  social  forms  than  most 
of  the  gueste.  A  great  dinner,  in  short,  wOl  not 
pass  any  longer ;  and  the  instinct  of  convention- 
alism should  have  recognised  the  fact  before  now, 
and  tried  ite  hand  at  simplicity. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  Unwritten  Law  wo  would 
affirm  to  be  based  upon  the  instinct  of  order 
which  binds  society  together,  and  is  an  essential 
agent  in  the  progress  of  civilisation.  It  is  quite 
as  worthy  of  respect  as  the  law  of  the  land,  al- 
though in  both  we  may  detect  abuses  and  contra- 
dictions, and  try  to  reform  and  reconcile  them. 
Notwithstanding  aU  its  indiscretions,  ite  general 
aims  are  good,  and  ite  aspirations  lofly  and  gene- 
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roud.  It  may  have  its  besetting  foibles,  and  oven 
its  favourite  vices,  but  they  are  becoming  fewer 
and  fewer  every  day ;  and  if  society  goes  on  at  its 
present  rate  of  progress,  wo  may  look  forward  to 


the  time  when  it;  will  be  one  in  sentiment  with 
the  other  canons  of  life,  and  when  all  that  is  base 
as  well  as  all  that  is  viilgar  will  bo  transgressions 
of  tiie  Unwritten  Law. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

The  Slaughter-house,   described  by  our  Mend 
Bolter  as  a  veritable  fine-art  institution,  and  which 
in  some  respect  deserved  the  name,  seeing  that  its 
doors  were  always  open  for  the  reception  of  art  and 
artists  in  any  shape,  stood  at  the  period  of  which 
we  are  writing,  and,  for  aught  we  know  to  the 
contrary,  stands  yet,  in  one  of  the  numerous 
thoroughfares  serving  as    feeders    to    Leicester 
Square,  whose  purlieus,  then  as  now,  were  the 
focus  towards  which  concentred  a  considerable 
amoimt  of  the  exiled  rascality  of  all  the  capitals 
of  Europe,  to  say  nothing  of  what  was  native  to 
the  soil.     It  was  a  large  building,  of  the  dingiest 
external  pretensions,  whose  entrance  stood  per- 
petually open,  and  was  signalLsed  by  the  exhibi- 
tion of  a  couple  of  placards  on  either  side  of  the 
door-postB,  and  a  catalogue  or  two  of  the  sales  of 
the  week,  fastened  by  nails  to  a  black  board, 
where  they  fluttered  in  the  wind  for  a  day  or 
two,  but  "were  generally  rent  away  by  some  beery 
broker  or  small  dealer  before  their  term  of  duty 
had  expired.    "Within,  the  basement  floor  of  the 
building,  or  at  least  of  such  portion  of  it  as  was 
exposed  ix)  public  view,  was  appropriated  as  an 
extensive  vault,  or  series  of  vaults,  for  the  re- 
ception of  every  desoribable  species  of  art  or  the 
appurtenances  of  art — ^from  a  bladder  of  paint 
to  an  acre  of  canvas,   and  from  the  smallest 
miniature  to  the  hugest  gallerypicture.     Through 
the    dim    obscurity   that   prevailed,   the    spec- 
tator might  see  as  he  ascended  the  staircase 
massive  piles  of  pictures  stacked  against  the  walls 
— ^ponderous  gilded    frames    and    fragments   of 
frames,  of  every  imaginable  device  and  in  aU 
stages  of  existence,  from  the  new  and  glittering 
patterns    of  yesterday  to  the  dilapidated  and 
ancient  carvings  of  a  century  back.     There  were 
plaster  casts  of  the  antique,  torsoes  and  colossal 
feet,  Apollos  and  Y enuses,  hdmets,  gauntlets,  and 
breastplates,  rolls  of  canvas  and  wooden  stretchers, 
slabs  of  marble  and  mullers,  easels  and  lay-flgures, 
and  a  thousand  things  besides,  all  huddled  toge- 
ther in  delightful  conftision,  and  all  awaiting  in 
dust  and  darkness  the  flnal  flat  of  the  auctioneer's 
hammer,  which  was  to  send  them  forth  again  into 
the  world  of  activity  and  usefulness.     On  mount- 
ing to  the   upper  floor,  which  was  the  arena  of 
exhibition  asid  sale,  the  stranger  found  himself  in 
a  roomy  apcurtment,  some  twenty  feet  or  so  in 


height,  and  lighted  from  the  sky.  If  it  wore  a 
view-day  ho  would  fljid  the  walls  of  three  sides 
of  the  room  covered  in  every  square  inch  from 
the  floor  to  the  ceiling  witih  pictures  in  oil, 
framed  and  unframed,  flnishcd  and  unflnished, 
old  and  new,  in  every  variety  of  style,  and  in 
every  possible  condition,  as  well  as  of  every  shade 
of  merit.  He  would  find  the  narrow  table,  drawn 
in  a  vnde  circle  round  the  rostrum,  heaped  with 
corpulent  portfolios,  each  one  a  burden  for  a 
porter,  and  bursting  with  innumerable  prints, 
mingled  with  the  gaudy  productions  of  youthfril 
water-colour  artists,  sent  for  summary  stde.  Ho 
would  have  to  pick  his  way  carefrilly  among 
numberless  gUt  frames  piled  upon  the  seats,  and 
mirrors  of  all  sizes  sent  in  by  the  carvers  and 
gilders,  who,  sharing  generally  in  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  artists,  make  common  cause  with  them, 
and  a  common  convenience  of  the  good  offices  of 
the  Slaughter-house.  He  would  learn  that  dif- 
ferent nights  of  the  week  are  devoted  to  different 
branches  of  art — that  prints  and  engravings  ore 
submitted  to  competition  along  with  drawings  and 
water-colours  on  one  night — paintings  and  frames 
on  another — and  that  both  together,  mingled 
with  household  ftimiture,  are  the  attractions  of\a 
third. 

A  stranger  might  be  slow  to  recognise  such  an 
establishment  as  this  as  a  fine-art  institution,  not- 
withstanding the  assurance  of  Mr.  Bolter;  but 
the  question  is  whether  it  is  not  the  only  institu- 
tion that  was  ever  supported  by  the  artists  them- 
selves without  any  foreign  aid  ?  and  it  may  be 
further  questioned  whether,  in  connection  with 
other  places  of  the  kind,  it  has  not  done  more  for 
the  support  of  artists,  however  himibly,  and  for 
the  division  of  art  among  the  people,  than  any 
recognised  institution  that  could  be  named.  One 
thing,  wo  know,  and  that  is,  that  among  the  best 
of  our  English  landscape  painters  we  could  point 
to  many  names  now  standing  high  in  repute, 
whose  earlier  works  hung  year  after  year  upon 
the  walls  of  the  Slaughter-house — some  of  whom 
would  not  have  had  the  means  of  pursuing  those 
studies  which  have  led  them  to  eminence  but  for 
the  opportunity  of  turning  their  crude  endeavours 
into  cash,  which  the  Slaughter-house  afforded. 

It  was  to  this  dingy  Walhalla  that  Uted,  ac- 
companied by  his  friend  Lawson,  repaired  at  the 
hour  agreed  upon.     They  found  Mr.  Bolter,  cata- 
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logue  in  hand,  awaiting  their  airiyal  at  the  head 
of  the  stairs.  The  sale  had  already  commenced 
— a  few  trifling  lots  having  heen  knocked  down, 
at  a  merely  nominal  cost,  to  arouse  attention  to 
husiness.  The  room  was  full  of  company  of  a 
rather  mixed  and  heterogeneous  class.  The  early 
comers  had  got  possession  of  the  seats  round  the 
circular  table,  in  the  centre  of  which  rcYolved  a 
porter  who  grasped  in  his  hands  the  lots  under 
the  hammer,  submitting  them,  as  he  turned  like 
an  image  on  a  pivot,  to  the  gaze  of  the  buyers, — 
and,  having  completed  his  revolution,  surrendered 
them  to  a  comrade,  who  then  elevated  each  one  on 
a  revolving  easel.  The  auctioneer,  a  burly  broad- 
faced  genius,  well  cut  out  for  a  bear-leader, 
seemed  to  have  quite  enough  to  do  to  keep  his 
uproarious  flock  in  order,  and  was  obliged  to  claim 
attention  by  a  storm  of  blows  with  his  hammer 
for  every  word  he  spoke.  Every  lot  that  was 
knocked  down  drew  after  it  a  volley  of  jibes  and 
slang  congratulations — ^and  not  seldom  a  quarrel 
arose  as  to  who  was  the  purchaser,  when  the  dis- 
puted picture  would  be  fought  for  like  a  bone  by 
a  couple  of  hungry  ours.  The  yells  and  outcry 
were  deafening,  but  in  the  midst  of  them  all  the 
sale  went  on  with  a  rapidity  inexplicable  to  a 
novice,  and  amidst  such  elements  of  confusion  as 
gave  the  whole  affair  the  aspect  of  a  panto- 
mime rather  than  of  the  business  of  actual  life. 

"Do  you  see,"  said  Lawson  to  Ilted,  '*that 
cadaverous  looking  flgure,  with  the  lank  jaw  and 
large  prominent  eyes  ?" 

"  You  mean  the  man  in  the  white  hat,  who  is 
perpetually  dashing  in  and  out  of  the  crowd,  and 
who  bids  for  every  lot  as  it  is  put  up.  What  of 
him  ?" 

'^  He  is  a  singular  subject,  and  plays  a  singular 
game.  You  see  he  bites  at  everything  and  offers 
a  price  for  everything.  He  buys  upon  an  aver- 
age a  hundred  lots  a  week,  yet  never  has  a  single 
one  delivered.  He  is  what  I  call  a  picture  gam- 
bler. The  lots  which  he  buys  to-night  he  will 
sell,  perhaps,  next  week — and  many  of  those  for 
which  he  is  bidding  so  furiously  are  already  his 
own  property,  though  they  have  never  been 
in  his  possession.  If  he  can  push  them  over 
his  mark  they  will  change  owners  to-night — 
if  not  they  will  remain  here  for  another  oppor- 
tunity." 

''  He  must  And  that  but  a  losing  game,  I  ima- 
gine." 

*'  Quite  the  contrary,  I  assure  you.  His  eye  is 
so  sharp  that  he  is  rarely  deceived,  and  his  appe- 
tite so  greedy  that  almost  everything  worth 
having  put  up  here  passes  through  his  hands 
before  it  gets  into  the  market.  He  keeps  a  run- 
ning account  with  old  Jones,  both  as  buyer  and 
seller,  and  if  all  reports  be  true,  has  generally 
a  pretty  smart  balance  to  receive  on  reckoning 
day." 

'*  But  if  he  bids  for  everything  he  must  suffer 
loss." 

'*  Not  unless  ho  bids  too  much.  In  London 
everything  will  sell  for  something — and  a  blessed 
consolation  that  is  for  some  of  the  young  hands, 
who  would  starve  if  it  were  otherwise.     Do  you 


see  that  big' woman  standing  with  folded  arms, 
and  occasionally  nodding  at  the  auctioneer  ?" 

''I  do,  and  must  beg  to  decline  an  introduc- 
tion, if  that's  what  you  are  thinking  of." 

"  Ha,  ha !  your  instinct  is  first-rate.  She  is  an 
old  camp-follower ;  she  tracked  the  Duke  through 
the  whole  of  the  Peninsular  campaign^  and  earned 
her  capital  by  stripping  the  bodies  of  the  slain. 
It  was  in  Spain  she  picked  up  her  knowledge  of 
the  picture  trade :  a  few  Spanish  pictures  which 
she  brought  home  more  than  doubled  her  funds, 
and  she  has  been  now  for  some  years  a  thriving 
dealer  in street." 

Here  a  grey-headed  and  grey-bearded  Jew,  his 
hands  buried  in  the  pockets  of  a  surtout  coat 
which  dangled  to  his  heels,  lounged  forward  and 
accosted  Mr.  Bolter. 

"  Ha,  Mishter  Polter,  vat  you  got  some  pisness 
here  to-night— come  to  protect  de  picturedi,  eh  ? 
It  vont  do  to  let  us  have  em  too  sheep,  eh !  mine 
friend  ?" 

'^  I  thought  you  had  given  up  your  attendance 
here,"  said  Bolter,  waving  the  Jew's  question — 
"  you  told  me  six  months  ago  that  you  had  turned 
this  branch  of  the  business  over  to  your  son,  and 
that  you  were  not  going  to  show  your  face  here 
'any  more." 

"  Veil,  and  sho  I  did,"  returned  the  Jew,  "  put 
you  shoe  my  shon  vas  engage  vid  a  shentlemans 
upshtairs  in  de  picture-room,  ven  de  shale  come 
on.  Dey  ave  been  dere  all  de  afternoon.  Sho  I 
vas  oplige  to  come  to  de  shale  myshelf,  pecause, 
you  she,  if  I  shend  ^aron  here,  and  go  mysheli* 
and  take  his  plashe  vid  de  cushtomer,  I  rua  de 
risk  to  spoil  de  pargain." 

"  How  so  ?"  asked  Bolter.  "  I  don't  see  why 
you  shouldn't  make  as  good  a  bargain  as  your 
son." 

"Yerytrue,"  said  the  other,  "put  you  shec 
if  my  shon  have  been  and  tell  de  shentlemans 
a  pack  of  tam  lies  about  de  picturesh,  and  I 
shouldn't  happen  to  tell  him  do  shame,  don  you 
shoe  I  spoil  de  pargain,  and  den  dere's  no  pisness 
done.  Sho  I  perfer  not  to  meddle,  and  I  come 
dis  vonce  to  de  shale  myshelf.  Put,  vat  your 
pisness  here  to-night,  Mr.  Polter  ?" 

"Faith,"  said  Bolter,  " I  have  no  '  tam  lies'  to 
tell  just  now,  so  I  must  decline  to  answer  yom* 
question." 

The  Jew  walked  away  offended,  which  was 
precisely  what  Bolter  intended,  as  it  gave  him  an 
opportunity  of  prosecuting  his  own  and  Lawson's 
business,  which  now  came  upon  the  carpet.  Htcd 
noticed  that  the  auctioneer  took  his  cue  from  one 
of  his  two  friends  in  the  disposal  of  all  the 
pictures  belonging  to  the  other,  and  vice  versa. 
Together  they  formed  the  eli^e  of  the  modem 
specimens,  and  all  that  were  sold  were  bought  by 
the  cadaverous  gentleman,  who  passed  under  the 
denomination  of  the  Yampyre.  When  Bolter, 
who  added  up  the  amounts  as  the  lots  were  sold, 
found  that  enough  had  been  realized  to  de&ay  the 
expense  of  the  furniture  of  the  cottage,  he  pre- 
vented any  further  sale  of  Lawson's  pictures  by 
bidding  so  outrageously  high  for  them  as  to 
preclude  competition — intending  by  such  public 
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tcslimony  to  their  merits  to  give  them  a  higher 
value  in  the  market. 

When  the  modem  portion  of  the  collection  was 
disposed  of,  came  a  rather  questionable  squad  of 
the  old  masters.  The  auctioneer,  who  informed 
the  company  that  they  had  not  been  a  fortnight 
in  the  country,  described  them  with  considerable 
unction,  as  undoubted  originals  in  a  "  highly  spe- 
culative condition,"  which  conventional  phrase, 
Uted  soon  found,  was  expressive  of  that  state 
which  a  plain  man  would  have  depicted  by  the 
words  "full  of  holes."  They  were  in  fact,  most 
of  them,  a  mere  mass  of  rags  and  tatters — and  it 
appeared  to  him  inconceivable  that,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, they  should  ever  take  rank  again  as 
works  of  art  and  the  subjects  of  admiring  con- 
templation. Bolter,  however,  who  saw  with 
different  eyes,  bought  several  of  them  at  a  cost 
of  a  few  shillings  each>  and  rolling  them  up  and 
bandaging  them  round  with  his  handkerchief, 
carried  them  home  under  his  arm  when  the  sale 
was  over. 

Although,  in  spite  of  the  noise  and  conJftision 
that  prevailed  during  the  whole  ceremony,  nearly 
a  hundred  lots  an  hour  had  been  knocked  down 
by  the  perspiring  auctioneer,  it  was  yet  near 
midnight  before  the  business  of  the  evening  was 
brought  to  a  close. 

As  our  three  friends  were  about  to  descend  the 
stairs,  the  truth-loving  Jew  barred  the  passage. 

"  Mishter  Polter,"  said  he,  "  ain't  you  a  goin' 
to  knock-out  them  three  Madonnies  vat  you  got 
under  yer  arm  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Bolter,  "  I  am  not — ^you  know  I 
never  knock-out." 

*' Yy,  I  vender,"  retorted  the  Jew  in  a  wrath, 
"  you  ain't  ashamed  o'  yershelf  to  hinterfere  vid 
pisness  in  dat  vay,  and  shmug  all  de  profitsh  to 
yershelf — its  scandaloush,  'pon  my  shoul " — ^and 
the  old  fellow  walked  off  to  complain  to  his  gang 
of  Bolter's  unprincipled  conduct. 

"What  is  the  crime  of  which  you  have  been 
guilty,"  said  Ilted  to  the  offender,  when  they  got 
into  the  street — *'  what  is  meant  by  knocking-out 
— and  why  do  you  rcftise  to  do  it  ?" 

"  Robbery  is  meant  by  it,"  said  Bolter,  "and 
I  refuse  to  do  it  because  I  am  not  a  robber.  The 
knock-out  is  the  profitable  consummation  of  a 
conspiracy  by  which  the  owner  of  property  sold 
by  auction  is  defrauded  of  its  value.  To  save 
ourselves  from  suffering  from  such  conspiracy, 
Mr.  Lawson  and  myself  have  attended  the  sale 
to-night.  To  send  property  to  an  auction  in 
London  without  a  protector  is  to  submit  it  to  the 
mercy  of  a  gang  of  plunderers  who  conspire  suc- 
cessfolly  to  divide  the  chief  part  of  its  value 
among  themselves.  These  old  pictures  of  to- 
night's sale,  it  appears,  were  thus  unprotected, 
and  it  may  be  that  in  consequence  of  that  I  have 
bought  these  in  my  possession  for  something  con- 
siderably less  than  their  value — but  my  conscience 
is  clear — I  never  participated  in  the  conspiracy 
of  the  knock-out,  and  I  never  will — I  would 
rather  knock  out  the  teeth  of  any  scoundrel  who 
shall  propose  it  to  me." 

So  saying,  Mr.  Bolter  took  his  leave— and 


Lawson  and  Ilted  returned  together  to  their  new 
home. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

At  the  end  of  a  very  few  days  after  his  arrival 
in- London,  Ilted  found  himself  comfortably  settled 
in  a  respectable  and  responsible  position  in  the 
house  of  Messrs.  Grove  and  Grailon,  wholesale 
mercers.  He  was  appointed  to  occupy  a  post 
which  had  up  to  very  lately  been  filled  by  a  junior 
partner,  by  whose  decease  it  had  become  vacant — 
the  duties  of  which,  though  demanding  sedulous 
application  for  many  hours  of  every  day,  yet  left 
him  a  gentlemanly  amount  of  leisure  at  his  own 
disposal.  He  had  been  agreeably  surprised,  on 
presenting  himself  to  the  principeds  of  the  fii-m, 
at  the  marked  consideration  shown  him,  and  still 
more  so  by  the  terms  offered  to  his  acceptance. 
The  house  of  business  stood  in  a  retired  street 
running  from  the  Strand  towards  the  river,  and 
it  was  proposed  that  he  should  reside  there,  in 
the  chambers  vacated  by  his  predecessor — ^that. 
as  he  would  require  a  housekeeper,  his  mother 
should  join  him  so  soon  as  he  had  prepared  for 
her  reception,  and  control  the  domestic  affairs  of 
the  establishment.  All  these  advantages  Ilted 
attributed  rightly  to  the  good  offices  of  John 
Brunt,  and  he  resolved  to  do  credit  to  his  patron's 
recommendation  by  the  exercise  of  the  utmost 
care  and  vigilance  in  the  discharge  of  his  now 
duties. 

To  return  again  to  affairs  at  Bath: — ^Betsy 
plumed  herself  not  a  little  in  secret  upon  the 
address  with  which  she  had  got  rid  of  her  hus- 
band's proteg^ — if  she  had  any  misgivings,  which 
is  not  unlikely,  on  the  score  of  the  injustice  she  had 
done  him,  she  consoled  herself  with  the  reflection 
that  it  had  resulted  in  no  injury  either  to  the 
young  man's  prospects  or  character,  but  on  the 
contrary  had  led  to  his  advancement — so  that  it 
was  a  gain  and  not  a  loss  to  him.  To  this  she 
had  not  the  slightest  objection,  so  that  he  stood 
no  longer  in  her  way.  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  she  was  entirely  mistaken  in  the  ideas  she 
entertained  with  respect  to  the  rising  intimacy 
between  Uted  and  her  eldest  daughter,  since 
though  there  was  much  in  common  between 
them,  and  many  points  of  character  in  both  which 
harmonised  completely,  there  were  yet  others,  of 
more  importance  because  more  deeply  seated  in 
their  moral  natures,  in  which  they  were  directly 
and  strongly  opposed. 

iN'otwithstanding  the  removal  of  all  obstacles, 
and  the  favour  and  advice  of  Betsy,  the  suit  of 
Mr.  Scudd  did  not  for  some  time  assume  anything 
like  a  prosperous  complexion.  After  the  de- 
parture of  Ilted,  Mario  foimd  a  companion  in 
I^ancy,  and  of  her  she  made  a  convenient  shield 
against  the  approaches  of  her  nonchalant  suitor. 
She  deserted  the  boudoir  for  the  housekeeper's 
room — ^her  piano  for  the  rolling-pin — ^her  French 
novels  for  experiments  in  French  cookery — and 
sought  the  instruction  of  her  new  friend  in  the 
mysteries  of  domestic  management  with  a  perse- 
verance and  persistency  which  knew  no  relaxation. 
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Though  this  annoyed  Betsy,  aho  showed  no 
symptoms  of  dissatisfaction,  but  ou  the  contrary 
professed  to  approve  highly  of  a  pursuit  so  useful 
and  laudable.  But  in  learning  the  components  of 
pies,  puddings,  and  confectionary,  and  the  various 
arts  of  the  cuisine,  Marie,  in  process  of  time, 
learned  something  else.  Daily  and  hourly  com- 
munion and  familiarity  with  Nancy  begot  a  feeling 
of  respect  and  esteem  for  her  which  soon  ripened 
into  a  Mendship  as  sincere  and  aifcctionate  as  it 
was  possible  for  the  somewhat  volatile  bosom  of 
Marie  to  entertain.  This  friendship,  reciprocated 
with  the  tendercst  regard,  engendered  in  its  turn 
that  mutual  confidence  which  yoimg  ladies  are  so 
fond  of  bestowing  on  one  another.  All  uncon- 
sciously to  herself,  poor  Nancy  revealed  by  degrees 
the  state  of  her  feelings  with  regard  to  the  lost 
Mend  and  companion  of  her  youth, — just  in  time 
to  save  Marie  from  the  avowal  of  what  was  cer- 
tainly nothing  more  as  yet  than  a  perverse  kind 
of  penchant  in  the  same  direction.  The  discovery 
drove  Marie  at  once  to  the  solitude  of  her  chamber 
—she  shed  no  tears,  whatever  our  young  lady 
readers  may  think  of  it,  simply  because  she  did 
not  deem  it  worth  while,  but  in  the  true  spirit  of 
a  French  sentimentalist^  she  resolved  to  act  the 
martyr  to  her  own  high-minded  sense  of  virtuous 
self-denial.  Of  the  actual  amount  of  generosity 
which  ought  to  be  placed  to  her  credit,  we 
are  in  no  condition  to  judge  exactly;  but  if  it 
is  to  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  within  a 
fortnight  after  the  discovery  she  had  conde- 
scended to  listen  without  displeasure  to  the 
overtures  of  the  voluble  Augustus,  it  can  bo 
nothing  very  enormous.  It  was  something  in 
Mr.  Soudd's  favour  that  he  assailed  the  young 
lady  on  her  weak  side,  by  importing  new  music 
and  new  books  from  Paris  for  her  acceptance,  and 
by  manifesting  some  improvable  qualities  in  his 
own  person  and  capacities.  Ho  had  a  fine  Eng- 
lish voice,  something  rough  and  undisciplined, 
but  capable  of  culture,  and  ear  enough  to  enable 
him  to  sing  a  second  after  it  had  been  well  drilled 
into  him. 

Betsy  now  congratulated  herself  that  things 
were  going  smoothly.  Bagshawe  had  emancipated 
his  neck  from  the  seton,  and  declared  himself  able, 
by  the  use  of  a  few  regular  cathartics  and  a  course 
of  electric  shocks  now  and  then,  to  maintain  what 
he  called  "  a  condition  of  convalescence."  Martha 
having  repaired  to  London  to  join  her  son,  Nancy 
was  thus  more  than  ever  alone.  Bagshawe, 
mindful  of  her  solitude,  bestowed  upon  her  the 
benefit  of  his  society,  and  invited  her  to  join  the 
family  circle  whenever  she  felt  her  loneliness  irk- 
some to  her.  Just  at  this  time,  poor  Tiger,  who 
had  long  shovm  symptoms  of  breaking  up,  fell 
into  his  first,  last,  and  only  sickness,  and  after 
lingering  for  three  days,  died — ^ia  spite  of  all  the 
drenching  and  bolusrng  of  Dr.  Silverstone,  who 
was  called  in  to  prescribe  for  him.  Bagshawe 
alarmed  the  whole  house  by  the  concern  which  he 
manifested  at  the  old  dog's  death.  Ho  had  a 
substantial  coffin  made  from  a  packing-case,  and 
stained  black,  for  his  remains — ordered  a  shutter 
to  bo  left  standing  in  each  of  the  shop- windows, 


and  accused  his  wife  of  want  of  feeling  for  having 
them  taken  down — declared  it  was  an  infemd 
shame  that  there  was  no  burial  service  instituted 
for  such  a  faithful  servant  as  Tiger  had  been — 
and  swore  he  would  have  had  him  sepulchred  in  a 
vault  of  the  Abbey  Churoh,  but  tot  the  abominable 
prejudices  of  mankind.  As  it  was  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  Tiger  reposes  at  this  moment  in 

consecrated  ground — ^the  sexton  of   St.  *s 

having  been  seen  wheeling  off  the  body  on  a 
truck  the  next  night  but  one  following  his 
decease. 

The  demise  of  the  redoubtable  Tiger  wax  co- 
temporary  with  an  event  in  tho  annals  of  the 
Bagshawe  family  which  could  never  be  forgotten 
by  the  most  obhvious  of  its  members.  This  event 
was  nothing  less  than  the  consummation  of  that 
calamity  which  had  twice  before  threatened  to 
overwhelm  them,  and  which  they  had  managed 
to  avert,  aided  by  the  timely  premonitions  of 
0' Swell  and  their  own  ingenuity  and  audacity. 
At  this  period  it  happened  most  unfortunately  that 
0' Swell  was  absent  at  Cheltenham,  whither  he 
had  gone  to  superintend  the  inauguration  of  a  new 
establishment  similar  to  the  one  he  owned  at  Bath. 
Had  he  been  at  home,  he  would,  doubtlesSy  have 
been  made  aware  by  his  agents  of  the  movements  of 
the  revenue  officers,  in  time,  at  leasts  to  prepare 
his  fdends  for  their  reception — ^though  it  in  im- 
probable that  such  warning  would  this  third  time 
have  been  of  any  service,  looking  to  the  complete- 
ness of  the  information  which  by  some  means  or 
other  the  officers  had  obtained. 

It  was  the  afternoon  of  a  cool  and  bracing  day 
in  October :  the  shop  was  fiill  of  customers^  upon 
whom  a  score  of  snowy-cravatted  servitors  i^-ere 
in  attendance :  Bagshawe  and  his  fiunily  were  at 
dinner  in  the  back  drawing-room — ^Betsy  smilingly 
doing  the  amiable  at  the  head  of  the  table.  It 
was  Clarry's  birthday,  and  in  honour  of  the  occasion 
Bagshawe  had  ordered  up  a  couple  of  bottled  of 
champagne,  from  one  of  which  he  was  pouring 
the  sparkling  fiuid  into  the  taper  glasses.  Sud- 
denly there  is  on  unusual  tramp  of  feet  and  dash- 
ing of  doors  below,  followed  by  the  rapid  and  un- 
ceremonious clatter  of  heavy  footsteps  on  the  stairs. 
Betsy  turns  pale  as  a  ghost  and  the  glass  drops 
from  her  hand  as  the  door  flies  open,  and  the 
London  agent  of  the  last  visitation,  accompanied 
by  an  older  officer,  marches  into  the  room,  fol- 
lowed by  several  stem-looking  fellows,  who,  with 
eyes  fixed  on  their  leader,  seem  to  await  the  word 
of  command. 

"Mr.  Bagshawe,  I  believe,'*  said  the  superior, 
thrusting  into  iho  face  of  our  tmfortunate  and 
astonished  fHend  a  document,  which  from  former 
unpleasant  experience  he  knew  to  be  a  copy  of  a 
search-warrant — "  This  way,  men !" 

With  that  he  dashed  open  the  folding-doors, 
and  leading  his  troop  into  the  show-room,  which 
a  couple  of  servant-maids  were  in  the  act  of  deco- 
rating with  evergreens  for  the  evening  fete, 
directed  them  to  withdraw.  Then  turning  to  his 
foUoi^ers,  he  ordered  them  to  remove  the  carpet 
from  the  floor,  which  was  no  sooner  done,  than 
counting  off  the  ninth  plank  from  the  northern 
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wall,  ho  bado  thorn  force  it  up  and  reveal  what 
lay  below.  The  soiiiidmg  blows  of  an  axe  driven 
into  the  floor  seemed  to  arouse  Betsy  from  the 
stupor  into  which  she  may  be  said  to  have  been 
violently  thrust,  rather  than  to  have  fallen ;  and 
she  ran  to  the  stair-head,  as  if  with  some  design, 
of  the  nature  of  which  she  was  perhaps  hardly 
conscious  herself.  Hero,  however,  she  found 
another  party  of  police,  and  any  attempt  she 
might  have  contemplated  to  save  a  portion  of  her 
threatened  property  was  thus  rendered  impossible. 

Bagshawe  sat  aghast,  stupidly  gazing  at  the 
document  which  he  held  in  his  hand — ^Betsy, 
motioning  Mr.  Scudd  to  withdraw,  and  despatch* 
ing  her  daughters  to  their  own  room,  shut  the 
door,  sat  down  by  his  side,  and  burst  into  tears — 
but  as  the  crash  of  a  rending  plank  in  the  next 
room  was  followed.by  a  hoarse  gratulating  chuckle 
from  half  a  dozen  throats,  she  started  again  to  her 
feet,  and  with  flashing  eyes,  paced  the  floor  like  a 
chafed  lioness  in  her  cage. 

The  officers  had  found  in  the  drawing-room  all, 
and  inflnitely  more,  than  they  expected.  As  the 
rich  stores  of  silks  and  lace  were  unearthed  from 
the  darkness  they  shouted  with  rapture,  as  well 
they  might,  considering  the  advantage  that  each 
one  would  derive  from  his  share  of  the  booty. 
From  the  drawing-room  they  proceeded  to  the 
stairca.se,  where  they  made  captures  of  equal 
value  "by  disembowelling  the  successive  steps  of  a 
whole  flight.  Thence  they  found  their  way  to 
Bagshawo's  bed-room,  and  in  the  false  bottoms  of 
his  priTate  drawers  made  a  prize  of  several  hun- 
dred pounds.  The  seizure  was  in  faot  complete 
and  entire — ^not  a  single  contraband  artide  of  any 
value  escaped  them — since,  as  it  may  well  be 
imagined,  they  did  not  quit  the  search  until  every 
possible  place  of  concealment  had  been  explored 
again  and  again.  For  Ave  whole  days  did  they 
prosecute  their  experiments,  literally,  to  use  Bag- 
shawe's  expression,  turning  the  house  inside-out. 
Five  miserable  days  they  were  to  Bagshawe  and 
his  househol^i  and  ever  memorable  for  the  loss 
and  mortiflcation  of  which  they  were  the  witnesses. 
Together  with  the  contraband  goods,  the  whole 
of  the  invoices,  correspondence,  and  separate  secret 
accounts  came  to  light — so  that  not  merely  the 
business  done,  but  the  period  of  its  whole  duration, 
was  disclosed ;  and  no  outlet  was  left  by  which  it 
was  possible  to  escape  the  fiill  penalty  of  the  law. 
The  consequence  was,  in  the  end,  that  besides  the 
loss  of  property  seized,  to  an  amount  exceeding 
three  thousand  pounds,  Bagshawe  was  exche- 
quered  to  the  tune*of  eight  thousand  more,  a  sum 
which  fell  little  short  of  the  whole  value  of  the 
savings  of  his  life.  His  first  act,  while  these  pro- 
ceedings were  going  on,  was  to  draw  five  hundred 
pounds  from  his  biuiker  and  pay  it  over  to  Nancy, 
that  sum  being  due  to  her,  according  to  his  own 
calculation,  in  virtue  of  the  legacy,  and  its  accu- 
mulations of  interest,  which  she  inherited  from 
the  charitable  Deborah.  Both  0*Swell  and  John 
Brunt  were  in  possession  of  securities  for  the  sums 
he  held  of  theirs,  and  he  felt  no  anxiety  on  their 
ficcount.  The  heavy  flne  had  to  be  paid  within  a 
limited  time,  find  the  exertions  which  botii  he 


and  Betsy  were  compelled  to  make  in  order  to 
realize  the  money,  in  some  sort  dissipated  the 
anguish  which  in  a  state  of  inaction  they  might 
have  foimd  intolerable.  Bagshawe,  spun'cd  to  a 
degree  of  activity  he  had  never  shown  before, 
rushed  and  ran,  and  rode  hither  and  thither,  and 
galloped  the  country  round  from  morning  to  night 
— selb'ng  this  little  property,  and  mortgaging 
that — collecting  debts  where  they  were  due, — 
and  paying  the  money  daily  as  fast  as  it  came  to 
hand  into  the  bank  of  Messrs.  Havana,  to  meet 
the  swamping  demand  of  the  government.  Betsy, 
on  her  part,  was  no  less  busy  j  and  between  them, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  few  sympathizing  friends, 
the  money  was  all  collected  in  time  to  prevent 
those  ulterior  measures  on  the  part  of  the  revenue 
board,  which  would  have  ended  in  total  ruin. 

But  alas !  as  plaintive  Paddy  melodiously  ex- 
presses it. 

Single  misfortunes  do  ne'er  come  alone; 

as  relentless  destiny  would  have  it,  it  came  to  pass 
that  on  the  very  morning  after  the  last  instalment 
of  the  heavy  sum  had  been  paid  in — and  not  many 
hours  before  the  whole  should  have  been  paid  over 
to  the  agent  of  the  government — the  bank  of 
Messrs.  Kavana  astounded  all  Bath  by  suddenly 
stopping  payment.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  de- 
scribe the  consternation  of  the  Bagshawes  when 
tUfi  announcement  burst  upon  them  like  a  thun- 
derbolt. The  ruin  they  had  wrought  so  hard  to 
avert,  and  had  averted  but  for  the  villany  of  others, 
was  upon  them,  and  for  a  time  they  sank  stunned 
beneath  the  blow.  0' Swell,  who  Ited  himself 
suffered  severely  by  the  failure  of  the  bank,  sought 
them  out  in  their  distress.  Betsy  was  in  bed, 
overcome  by  the  defeat  of  all  their  efforts,  and 
totally  incapable,  she  declared,  of  any  renewed 
exertions.  Bagshawe  sat  by  her  side  vainly  en- 
deavouring to  console  her. 

'^Bedad!"  said  the  good-natured  Irishman, 
''  I  guessed  I'd  find  you  in  the  dumps,  and  here 
you  are  sure  enough :  but  my  dear  madam,  now's 
the  time  to  be  yourself — and  sure  Tm  thinking 
you'll  not  allow  yourself  to  be  done  all  so  dismally 
when  there's  railly  no  occasion  for  it." 

**  No  occasion !"  said  Betsy,  in  a  tone  of  bitter 
anguish. 

"Not  more,  my  dear  cousin,  than  there  has 
been  any  time  since  the  saizure." 

''  How  do  you  make  that  out  ?'^  said  Bagshawe. 

Before  0*8 well  could  reply,  Betsy  had  caught 
his  idea — ''I  see,"  said  ^e,  "it  must,  and  it 
shall  bo  so.  We  can  never  raise  this  money  again ; 
we  must  follow  the  example  of  the  bank,  and  stop 
payment  ourselves.  Perhaps  you,  cousin,  will 
stnke  the  docket  agoiaM^  us :  the  revenue  must 
come  in  with  the  rest  of  the  creditors." 

"  Faith,  nothing  is  easier,"  said  O'Swell,  "  your 
cheque-book  will  show  that  the  whole  of  the  flne 
has  been  paid  into  the  bank — ^it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  you  can  do  that  over  again.  Leave 
the  matter  to  me — ^bedad,  I'll  see  it  put  in  train — 
and  it  sthrikes  me  that  i^is  bank  business,  bad  as 
it  is  for  a  pretty  round  number  of  us,  may  after 
aU  do  you  a  service." 
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And  so  in  the  end  it  proved.  Bagshawe  passed 
through  the  bankruptcy  court — ^paid  all  his  debts 
by  a  moderate  dividend,  and  was  the  object  of 
universal  sympathy  as  the  victim  of  the  defaulting 
bankers.  Everybody  in  the  town  knew  the  ex- 
tent of  his  loss  by  the  Messrs.  Kavana,  while  not 
one  person  in  a  thousand  knew  for  what  special 
purpose  such  a  heavy  sum  had  been  deposited 
with  them.  As  a  matter  of  policy,  he  settled  his 
Bath  claims  in  full  before  the  white- washing 
process  commenced.  His  wholesale  creditors 
could  but  recognise  in  the  circumstance  of  his 
heavy  loss  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  failure  of 
his  business — nor  did  his  connexion  with  them 
suffer  in  the  least  from  that  event,  which  was 
regarded  by  tliem  as  one  altogether  beyond  his 
personal  control.  When  all  was  over  and  settled, 
it  was  curious  to  notice  the  altered  physiognomy 
and  demeanour  of  the  man  :  the  cloud  of  oppres- 
sive and  gloomy  consciousness  which  had  hung 
about  him  for  years  vanished  at  once,  and  he 
became  as  candid  and  communicative  as  he  had 
once  been  taciturn  and  suspicious.  He  found  a 
source  of  amusement  in  what  had  once  been  a 
perpetual  incubus  upon  his  mind,  and  testified 
extraordinary  pleasure  in  revealing  to  his  inti- 
mate friends  the  ingenious  devices  to  which  he 
had  had  recourse  for  concealing  his  contraband 
goods,  and  in  recounting  the  successful  mode  in 
which  he  had  twice  succeeded  in  repulsing  ♦he 
invasion  of  his  territory  by  the  excise. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

We  must  take  but  a  rapid  and  cursory  review  of 
the  events  of  the  two  years,  or  thereabouts,  which 
followed  the  failure  of  the  Bath  bank,  and  the 
bankruptcy  of  Bagshawe.  Deprived  of  his  extra- 
ordinary resources,  he  found  it  necessary  to  carry 
out  a  rigid  system  of  retrenchment  in  eveiy  depart- 
ment of  his  expenditure,  and  he  did  it  with  the 
best  grace  he  could.  In  this  he  was  seconded  by 
the  decision  of  Betsy,  who  reduced  the  number 
of  her  establishment  by  discharging  such  of  the 
hands  as  could  be  best  spared,  as  well  in  the 
house  as  the  shop,  and  allotted  Marie  a  position 
behind  the  coimter.  The  music  and  •  drawing 
masters  were  paid  off,  and  the  expensive  evening 
parties  given  up.  Clarry  submitted  to  these  in- 
evitable changes  with  the  utmost  reluctance,  and, 
reduced  to  the  sole  enjoyment  left  her,  that 
of  yawning  over  romances  in  greasy  marble-paper 
covers,  began,  ere  a  year  had  thus  passed,  to  pay 
the  penalty  of  inaction,  by  the  loss  of  something 
of  the  fascinating  freshness  of  her  complexion, 
and  by  the  appearance  of  symptoms  indicative  of  a 
dqgree  of  personal  amplification,  which  threatened 
to  be  fatal  to  the  sylph-like  contour  of  her  figure. 
Mr.  Scudd,  as  the  acknowledged  suitor  of  Marie, 
and  as  the  possessor  of  a  few  thousand  pounds  in 
his  own  hands,  grew  fast  into  a  person  of  conse- 
quence. Before  the  year  was  out  he  had  made 
a  foimal  proposal  to  the  young  lady,  and  been 
accepted.  He  had  at  first  expressed  his  inclination 
to  enter  into*  partnership  with  Bagshawe,  and  by 


throwing  his  capital  into  the  concern,  entitle  him- 
self to  a  corresponding  share  of  the  profits — and 
had,  in  fact,  unkno^vn  to  Marie,  made  a  proposi- 
tion to  this  effect.  Marie,  however,  who  had  a 
spice  of  her  mother  in  her  composition,  put  a 
decisive  veto  upon  this  proposal,  so  soon  as  it 
came  to  her  knowledge — expressing  her  deter- 
mination to  be  sole  mistress  in  her  own  household, 
if  ever  she  had  one.  Bagshawe  had  not  enter- 
tained it  with  any  warmth,  because  he  had  no 
idea  that  the  business,  after  the  curtailment  it  had 
lately  suffered,  would  prove  sufficiently  profitable 
for  the  adequate  maintenance  of  two  domestic 
establishments.  Ultimately  a  different  arrange- 
ment was  adopted.  It  was  agreed  that  in  con- 
sideration of  a  round  sum  paid  down,  Augustus, 
upon  his  union  with  Marie,  which  was  to  come 
off  in  the  ensuing  spring,  should  take  possession 
of  the  establishment  and  stock — entering  into  a 
bond  to  pay  over  to  Bagshawe  and  his  wife,  or 
the  survivor  of  tliem,  an  annuity  of  moderate 
amount. 

While  the  family  were  looking  forward  to  these 
contemplated  changes,  Betsy  heard  accidentally 
of  the  arrival  of  Count  Darteau  again  in  England, 
and  of  his  proceeding  to  Edinburgh,  where  he 
would  spend  a  good  portion  of  the  winter.  Calling 
to  mind  the  Count's  admiration  of  Clarry^  and 
more  anxious  than  ever  to  get  a  girl  who  she 
could  not  help  acknowledging  to  herself  was  of 
no  earthly  use  but  to  be  looked  at,  off  her  hands, 
she  resolved  to  make  a  bold  stroke  to  bring  about 
if  possible  that  desiderated  object.  She  made  a 
show  of  holding  a  conference  with  her  husband 
on  the  subject,  giving  him  to  understand,  how- 
ever, by  various  indirect  allusions,  that  he  knew 
nothing  about  sucli  matters,  and  that  it  was  not 
in  the  nature  of  things  that  he  should  know  any- 
thing about  them.  As  a  matter  of  course,  she 
overruled  any  objections  he  had  to  make,  and 
obtained  his  sanction  to  any  measures  she  might 
choose  to  put  in  execution  for  the  furtherance  of 
her  design.  She  soimded  Clara  indirectly,  with 
a  view  to  ascertain  how  far  she  would  be  likely 
this  time  to  obtain  her  co-operation  in  any  attempt 
to  draw  the  Count  into  a  matrimonial  proposal — 
and  she  had  the  gratification,  if  gratification  it  was, 
of  discovering  that  a  two  or  three  years'  course 
of  novel-reading  had  effectually  enlightened  the 
young  lady  on  the  subjects  of  love  and  matrimony, 
and  that  she  was  not  by  any  means  likely  to 
defeat  the  measures  taken  on  her  behalf  t^  pro- 
mote her  success  in  that  line.  The  consequence 
was  that  Betsy,  after  maturely  weighing  her 
scheme,  deemed  that  the  chances  of  success  were 
worth  the  cost  of  the  venture,  and  therefore  re- 
solved to  make  it. 

The  first  step  was  to  provide  Clara,  who  had 
almost  doubled  in  weight  since  quitting  the  roof 
of  Madame  Fleuret,  with  an  entirely  new  wardrobe 
of  the  latest  fasliion  and  costliest  material.  While 
this  was  preparing,  Betsy  wrote  to  a  friend  in 
Edinburgh,  accepting  an  invitation  of  long  stand- 
ing for  herself,  and  expressing  her  intention  of 
bringing  her  daughter  with  her  for  the  benefit 
of  change  of  air  and  scene.    A  cordial  reply  by 
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return  of  poet  set  her  mind  at  rest  on  this  point ; 
and  she  proceeded  with  Clarry's  outfit,  astonish- 
ing even  that  unexoitable  image  with  the  profuse- 
ness  of  her  liberality  in  the  articles  of  jewellery, 
trinkets,  and  personal  adornments.  A  journey 
from  Bath  to  Edinburgh  was  no  trifle  at  that 
time,  and  occupied  the  best  part  of  a  week  in  its 
performance ;  but  though  it  had  to  be  undertaken 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  Betsy  allowed  no  thought 
of  any  hardship  to  be  encountered  to  interfere 
with  her  plans.  Mother  and  daughter  arrived 
at  Auld  Beekie  just  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Christmas  festivities — and  in  course  of  the  round 
of  visiting  that  ensued,  Betsy  relied  upon  being 
thrown  into  contact  with  the  Count,  when  she 
trusted  to  the  attraction  of  het  daughter's  charms 
to  revive  the  sensations  to  which  their  first  in- 
timacy had  given  birth. 

Alas,  for  Betsy's  discrimination,  and  the  dis- 
crimination of  managing  mothers  in  general ! 
They  were  thrown  into  company  with  the  Count, 
as  they  had  expected  and  projected — but  nothing 
came  of  it.  Thrice  did  he  lead  the  divine  Clara, 
now  it  must  be  owned  a  trifle  fat,  out  to  dance, 
without  once  discovering  in  her  the  quondam 
object  of  his  idolatry ;  and  when  afterwards  Betsy 
claimed  his  acquaintance,  and  hanging  on  his  arm, 
talked  of  Madame  Fleuret,  and  Paris,  and  his 
visit  to  Bath,  and  in  reply  to  his  eager  inquiries 
for  Miss  Clara,  led  him  to  her  as  she  sat  some- 
what flushed  with  exercise  on  a  sofa,  it  was  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  that  he  could  be  brought  to 
recognise  in  the  substantial  damsel  before  him  the 
sylph  of  his  remembrances  and  his  dreams.  The 
man  was  evidently  disenchanted — and  there  was 
an  end  of  the  hopes  she  had  indulged  in  that 
quarter. 

Betsy,  who  could  not  long  be  spared  from  home, 
sot  fortii  on  her  return  to  Bath  next  day.  She 
left  Clara  behind,  perhaps  not  without  a  distant 
hope  that,  beautiful  as  sho  still  really  was,  some 
hopeful  son  of  Edina  might  be  captivated  with 
her  full-blown  charms.  After  her  departure,  the 
Count,  mindful  of  former  favours,  constituted 
himself  the  chaperon  of  her  daughter,  and  her 
guide  to  the  lions  of  the  northern  capital — ^but  of 
the  subject  which  was  now  uppermost  in  the  young 
lady's  thoughts  he  spoke  never  a  word.  Under 
his  wing  she  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  being 
well  received  in  society,  and  was  actually  begin- 
ning to  make  some  sensation  in  a  not  very 
exclusive  circle,  which,  as  her  Mamma  afterwards 
remarked,  might  have  led  to  something,  when 
suddenly  she  found  her  position  no  longer 
tenable,  through  an  act  of  characteristic  stupidity 
on  her  own  part.  It  happened  that  Mrs.  Mc 
Clang,  the  good  lady  under  whose  chaise  Betsy 
had  left  her  daughter,  having  girls  of  her  own 
to  dispose  of,  found  her  curiosity  considerably 
excited  on  the  score  of  Clara's  acquaintance  with 
Count  Darteau,  and,  resolving  to  get  at  the  whole 
history  of  the  connection,  conmienced  a  scientific 
course  of  pumping,  or  rather  under-draining,  with 
that  especial  view.  Clarry,  who  was  as  unsophis- 
ticated a  blockhead  as  the  veriest  tyro  could  have 
desired  to  practise  upon,  not  only  satisfied  the 
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lady's  inquiries  without  reserve,  but  in  a  series  of 
private  and  supplementary  confidences,  to  which 
she  was  ingeniously  urged  by  the  eldest  Miss 
Mc  Clang,  let  out,  unconsciously,  the  whole  details 
of  her  expedition  to  Edinburgh  audits  anticipated 
result ;  and  all,  so  scientifically  was  the  operation 
conducted,  without  being  ever  aware  of  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  revelations  she  had  made. 
That  the  whole  circumstances  of  her  crusade 
should  be  made  public  was  only  in  the  natural 
course  of  things;  and  that  some  good-natured 
friend  should  inform  the  Count  of  the  honour  in- 
tended him  was  equally  so.  Poor  Clara  found 
herself  suddenly  the  object  of  a  species  of  atten- 
tion— especially  on  the  part  of  the  feminine  section 
of  the  circle  in  which  she  moved — ^much  more 
marked  and  decided  than  it  was  flattering  or 
agreeable.  The  Count  mysteriously  disappeared, 
without  the  ceremony  of  leave-taking,  on  a  visit 
to  Glasgow,  as  Clara  was  informed  by  Miss  Mo 
Clang,  who  sympathisingly  inquired  if  she  had 
any  friends  in  that  city.  Dull  as  she  was,  the  de- 
feated beauty  soon  became  sufficiently  alive  to  the 
painful  circLstances  of  her  position,  and  wrote 
home  to  her  mother  a  passionate  epistle,  demand- 
ing to  be  instantly  released  from  it.  An  oppor- 
tunity soon  after  occurring  of  placing  her  under 
the  protection  of  a  travelling  bagman  proceeding 
to  the  South,  she  returned  to  her  native  city — in- 
creased, as  Betsy  scornfully  declared,  a  stone  in 
weight  from  the  effects  of  the  bracing  air  and  the 
substantial  diet  of  the  Korth,  and  with  an  ex- 
pression of  somewhat  morose  and  superb  defiance 
upon  her  broadening  brow. 

At  the  time  of  her  arrival,  preparations  were 
already  making  for  the  union  of  Augustus  and 
Marie.  The  wedding  was  to  come  off  early  in 
March  ;  and,  after  their  return  frt>m  the  nuptial 
trip,  the  young  people  were  to  take  fiill  possession 
of  the  business,  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bagshawe 
would  remove  to  London,  and  embark  in  some 
snug  and  easy  speculation,  the  profits  of  which, 
added  to  their  annuity,  they  imagined  would  suf- 
fice for  their  wants.  Betsy,  ever  alive  to  the 
necessity  of  providing  for  Cla^,  now  turned  her 
thoughts  to  young  Chipchase;  and  by  way  of 
sounding  the  constancy'  of  that  devoted  youth,  sent 
him  a  cordial  and  pressing  invitation  to  the  wed- 
ding of  her  eldest  daught^.  He  came  down,  en- 
raptured at  her  condescension,  some  days  previous 
to  the  ceremony.  The  sight  of  Clara,  now  ami- 
ably smiling  and  complacent,  exalted  him  to  a 
state  of  peifect  beatitude.  He  bore  the  jokes  of 
Bagshawe,  in  reference  to  the  ardour  of  his  former 
flame,  witiii  the  best  possible  humour,  and  declared 
that  it  would  continue  to  bum  in  his  breast  as 
long  as  life  should  dwell  there.  Encouraged  by 
the  affable  kindness  of  Betsy,  and  no  longer  re- 
pulsed by  Clara,  he  renewed  his  suit  under 
auspices  as  favourable  as  could  be  desired,  and 
ever  at  the  side  of  his  inamorata,  seemed  immersedx 
in  the  atmosphere  of  Elysium. 

The  wedding  of  the  young  couple,  which  was 
solemnised  at  the  Abbey  Church,  was  attended  by 
a  large  circle  of  friends,  and  signalised  by  a  luxu- 
rious breakfast,  in  the  preparation  of  which  Mrs, 
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Gibbs  had  exhausted  all  the  resources  of  her  skill 
in  the  confectionary  art.  Ilted  was  present, 
haying  come  down  on  the  day  previous  to  the 
oeremonj,  in  order  to  assist  in  the  settlement  of 
certain  accounts  which  had  to  be  gone  into  prepa- 
ratory to  the  transference  of  the  business  to  the 
new  proprietor.  Old  Thoroughbrass  being  called 
upon  to  ask  a  blessing  upon  the  marriage  feast, 
came  out  with  considerable  force  and  seriousness 
in  a  long  speech,  which  would  have  been  much 
longer  but  for  the  clinking  of  glasses  by  which  it 
was  interrupted — ^Bagshawe  being  only  able  to 
swallow  it,  as  he  declared,  in  a  menstruum  of 
port  wine.  The  breakfast,  which  commenced  at 
one  o'clock,  lasted  (with  an  interval  of  a  couple  of 
hours,  during  which  the  whole  party  made  a  rather 
cool  pleasure-trip  in  open  chaises  to  the  heights 
of  Lansdowne  and  back),  until  sunset ;  and  was 
renewed  again  after  shop-shutting  for  the  benefit 
of  the  "banditti."  Bagshawe,  who  had  been 
quoting  Latin  all  the  afternoon,  to  the  edification 
of  0'6well,  had  to  be  carried  off  to  bed  before 
these  gentlemen,  withDednail  at  their  head,  made 
their  appearance.  Doctor  Silverstone  took  his 
place  at  the  head  of  the  table ;  and,  placing  the 
beatified  Chipchase  at  the  other  end,  maintained  a 
continuous  course  of  harmony,  iiitermingled  with 
an  under-current  of  philosophy,  until  the  small 


hours  of  the  morning.  Erom  this  time-honoured 
species  of  orgy  Ilted  had  escaped  early  in  the 
afternoon,  after  the  departure  of  the  bride  and 
bridegroom ;  and  with  Kancy  on  his  arm,  had  re- 
visited again  the  scenes  where  they  had  loved  to 
wander  in  the  days  of  their  youth.  Though  he 
had  been  absent  but  a  few  months  &om  the  com- 
panion of  his  childhood,  it  was  with  a  feeling  of 
indescribable  pleasure  that  he  found  himself  again 
at  her  side,  among  the  old  haunts  of  their  early 
days.  Breasting  the  fresh  and  frosty  wind  that 
blew  over  the  Downs,  they  crossed  over  to  the 
Brass  Knocker,  retraced  the  path  along  which,  in 
company  with  the  valiant  barber,  he  had  rushed 
at  the  heels  of  Tiger  to  her  rescue ;  and  looked 
into  the  deserted  hut,  now  roofless  and  fallen  to 
decay,  whence  he  had  borne  her  from  the  grasp  of 
violence.  It  was  in  thoughtful,  almost  wordless 
silence  that  they  returned  together  over  the  hills 
in  the  gloaming ;  and  when  they  had  parted  at 
Bagshawe^sdoo^  it  was  with  a  new  fecli^.  which 
yet  was  not  all  new,  that  Ilted,  revolving  the 
memories  of  the  past,  turned  his  feice  towards  the 
villa  on  Beacon  Hill,  where  he  was  to  pass  the 
night. 

Upon  the  return  of  the  young  couple  to  Bath,  at 
the  expiration  of  about  a  fortnight,  Bagshawe  and 
Betsy,  with  Clara,  who  from  this  time  forth  was 
r^arded  as  the  fiancee  of  Mr.  Chipchase,  bade 
adieu  to  the  old  city,  and  took  up  their  residence 
in  one  of  the  northern  suburbs  of  London.  Mr. 
Bcudd  had  paid  them  down  a  couple  of  thousands 
for  the  stock  in  hand,  by  accepting  which  Bag- 
shawe reckoned  that  he  had  given  at  least  as  mudi 
in  dowry  to  his  daughter.  He  famished  a  neat 
house  in  Holloway ;  and  making  application  for 
an  agency  in  the  Birmingham  toy  trade,  got  it 
through  the  recommendation  of  John  Brunt.    The 


prosecution  of  this  business  required  the  use  of  a 
horse  aud  chaise,  which  he  lost  no  time  in  pro- 
curing ;  he  further  bought  a  new  mastiff,  the  very 
image  of  the  deceased  Tiger,  with  whom,  grinning 
between  his  legs  as  he  sat  mounted  in  his  new 
trap,  he  commenced  his  novel  vocation  of  tza- 
vellLig  for  orders  about  the  metropolis. 


CHAPTER  XXXn. 

Mastea,  on  rejoining  her  son  in  London^  had 
been  as  much  and  as  pleasantly  surprised  as  he 
had  been,  on  becoming  aware  of  the  advanced 
position  which  he  had  assumed  in  society.    At 

the  head  of  the  household,  in Street,  of  which 

her  son  was  the  recognised  master,  she  saw  her- 
self restored  to  a  status  equal  at  least  in  material 
comforts  and  advantages  to  any  that  she  had  ever 
occupied,  and  which,  had  she  been  far  more  am- 
bitious than  she  was,  would  have  left  her  nothing 
to  wish  for.  Ht^py  in  the  society  of  her  boy, 
and  dwelling  under  the  same  roof,  she  began  to 
consider  that  all  the  wishes  for  his  worldly  pros- 
perity which  she  was  justified  in  entertaining, 
were  already  fulfilled ;  and  grateful  to  Providence, 
who  had  so  abundantly  answered  her  prayers  in 
his  behalf,  she  led  a  life  of  tranquil  happiness 
which  it  seemed  beyond  the  power  of  adverse  des- 
tiny to  disturb — and  which  yet  was  ready  to 
vanish  into  air  at  the  breath  of  a  single  whispered 
word. 

Ilted,  who  had  no  Mends  in  London  beyond 
the  Lawsons,  and  his  old  employer  Bagshawe,  of 
whom  he  sometimes  caught  a  glimpse  as  he  drove 
furiously  through  the  streets,  being  generally  con- 
fined in  the  warehouse,  which  was  under  hus  pro- 
per supervision  throughout  the  day,  spent  many 
hours  of  his  evenings  in  perambulating  ihe 
crowded  thoroughfares  of  London.  It  was  not 
merely  bx>m  considerations  of  health  as  dependent 
upon  exercise,  that  so  much  of  his  time  became 
thus  occupied;  but  the  new  world  which  had 
opened  upon  him  with  his  London  life,  presented 
to  him,  by  degrees,  fascinations  of  a  kind  at  once 
so  novel  and  striking — scenes  so  appalling  and  so 
cheering — so  flattering  and  so  humiliating — so 
exalted  and  sublime  and  so  mean  and  debasing — 
that  he  found  it  impossible  to  withdraw  hiniself 
&om  the  contemplation  of  a  picture  for  ever 
changing,  yet  ever  instructive,  suggestive,  and,  to 
his  inexperienced  view,  so  engrossing.  Thus  it 
happened  that,  save  when  receiving  the  Lawsons 
at  his  own  table,  or  visiting,  as  he  sometimes  did, 
at  theirs,  and  listening  to  the  thundering  expo- 
sitions of  Mr.  Bolter — ^he  passed  his  leisure  in 
exploring  the  highways  and  byways  of  the  great 
city — ^in  noting,  wiUi  observant  eye,  the  hard 
struggles  of  poverty  for  existence — ^the  straining 
of  pride  and  pretence  Jbr  position  and  power 
— ^the  war  which  oppressed  industry  waged 
against  want  —  the  vain  wiithings  of  the  en- 
slaved and  manacled  toilers  beneath  the  crushing 
load  of  capital — ^the  workings  of  the  myriad 
humbugs  and  impostures  vnik  which  man  is  ever 
ready  on  all  hands  to  fleece,  gull,  plunder,  delude, 
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torture,  poison,  and  kill  his  fellow,  for  the  sake  of 
sixpence — ^and  the  still  small  voices  of  the  num- 
berless charities  and  benevolences  that  open  wide 
their  arms  for  the  reception  of  misery  in  every 
shape  in  every  quarter  of  the  great  unquiet  hive 
— ^the  mysterious  medley  of  contradictions,  in 
shorti  which,  taken  in  the  incomprehensible  aggre- 
gate, constitute  living  London.  At  times,  when 
fair  weather  tempted  her  forth,  Martha  would 
take  part  in  these  rambles;  but  it  was  generally 
alone  that  Ilted  pursued  his  practical  studies 
among  the  haunts  of  men,  and  sought  to  know 
mankind  from  the  multitudinous  revelations  of 
the  passing  hour.  Martha,  all  her  life  inured  to 
solitude,  and  loving  it,  next  to  his  companionship, 
better  than  anything,  never  dreamed  of  reproach- 
ing him  for  the  gratification  of  his  inclinations 
in  this  respect — ^but,  left  in  the  house  with  the 
maid-servant  and  porter,  contented  herself  with 
looking  forward  to  the  certain  hour  of  his  return, 
and  preparing  for  it  by  some  testimonial  of 
motherly  affection. 

One  night,  about  a  year  after  his  arrival  in 
London,  Ilted,  who  had  been  as  usual  on  an  ex- 
ploratory ramble  to  a  part  of  the  city  as  yet 
unvisited,  returned  at  the  accustomed  hour.  On 
entering  his  mother's  sitting-room,  which  was  on 
the  ground  floor,  level  with  the  street,  he  was 
startled  by  finding  it  in  darkness,  and  the  next 
moment  checked  himself  in  Uie  act  of  stumbUng 
over  her  as  she  lay  prostrate  on  the  floor.  Hing- 
ing the  beU  and  calling  loudly  for  lights,  he  Hfbed 
her  up  and  laid  her  on  the  sofa. .  Happily  it  was 
only  a  swoon,  from  which  she  soon  revived,  and, 
sitting  up,  aflected  to  make  light  of  it ;  but 
Martha  was  not  given  to  swooning,  as  Ilted  well 
knew,  and  this  fact,  coupled  with  the  evident 
pains  she  was  taking  to  make  it  appear  that 
nothing  unusual  had  happened,  confirmed  her  son 
in  the  suspicion  he  had  at  first  formed,  that  some 
unlocked  for  and  fear-inspiring  event  heid  occurred. 
He  questioned  her  kinoly  tiiough  firmly — ^but, 
beyond  a  few  common-place  and  ambiguous  re- 
plies, could  for  a  long  time  elicit  nothing.  He 
would  have  procured  medical  assistance,  but  she 
would  not  hear  of  it ;  and  besought  him  passion- 
ately not  to  stir  out  again. 

"Now  I  know,  mother,  that  something  un- 
pleasant, and  worse  than  unpleasant,  has  happened. 
But  do  not  fear — I  will  not  leave  you — I  will 
never  leave  you  here  alone  again,  until  I  know 
at  least  the  cause  of  your  present  terror." 

Martha  wrung  her  hands,  and  with  a  sob  of 
agony  threw  herself  upon  his  neck.  8he  found 
relief  in  tears ;  and  &iding  that  Hted  was  not 
to  be  satisfied  without  a  knowledge  of  what  had 
happened  during  his  absence,  which  he  assured 
her  was  as  necessary  for  his  peace  of  mind  as  it 
might  be  for  her  own  security,  she  abandoned 
the  resolution  of  concealment  which  for  his  sake 
she  had  formed. 

"  I  was  sitting,**  said  she,  "  with  my  work  at 
the  window  where  I  had  sat  the  whole  evening 
after  you  left.  The  evening  was  fine  and  plea- 
sant ;  I  had  been  watching  the  effect  of  stmset 
upon  the  barges  and  buildings  on  the  river;  and 


long  after  the  sun  had  gone  down,  when  I  could 
no  more  see  to  work,  I  sat  there  still,  enjoying  the 
coolness  and  clearness  of  the  night.  The  window 
was  up,  for  air,  but  the  blind  was  down.  I  had 
forbidden  the  girl  to  close  the  shutters,  and  sat 
in  the  darkness,  revolving,  I  trust  with  a  heart 
deeply  grateful,  some  of  tiie  events  of  my  past 
life,  and  of  yours,  my  dear  boy.  The  one  event 
which  is  never  absent  and  cannot  be  absent  from 
my  remembrance,  comes  back  to  me  sometimes  in 
the  quiet  evening  hours  with  redoubled  force.  It 
was  so  to-night----but  the  recurrence  of  that  sad 
hour,  though  tinged  with  bitterness  and  melan- 
choly, has  long  ceased  to  be  a  torture  to  my  mind 
— Heaven  has  been  bountiful  as  well  as  merciful 
to  us — we  have  a  thousand  causes  for  gratitude, 
none  for  complaint;  and  I  can  connect,  and  do 
connect,  with  that  ^eadful  remembrance  feelings 
of  the  deepest  obligation  to  the  Providence  that 
preserved  us  both  from  death,  and  has  blessed 
our  life  with  undeserved  prosperity.  Let  me 
pause  a  moment — ^my  boy — my  preserver — ^my 
more  than  life — ^I  cannot  go  on — " 

nted  kissed  her  pale  brow,  on  which  the  cold 
perspiration  stood  in  drops — ^hdd  her  head  upon 
his  bosom,  and  sought,  by  tender  speech  and 
caresses,  to  soothe  her  agitation.  In  a  few  minutes 
Martha  resumed : — 

"  I  was  sitting  at  the  window — ^it  had  grown 
nearly  dark.  I  could  see  figures  dindy  moving 
in  the  street  when  I  looked  at  them — ^but  my 
imagination  was  far  away,  wandering  on  that 
sea-beach  where — ^my  boy,  my  brave  boy !  I 
thought  but  of  that  hour— I  saw  nothing  but  the 
heaving  billows  of  that  sea  upon  which  the  night 
was  gloomily  settling  down — and  their  hollow 
murmur  (the  din  of  this  great  city  often  recals 
it  to  my  mind)  seemed  to  resound  again  in  my 
ears.  Hted !  oh,  my  son !  at  that  moment  I 
heard  Ms  voice — ^the  voice.  Heaven  pardon  me, 
which  I  trusted  in  Qt)d's  mercy  never  to  hear 
again.  I  thought  it  was  a  dream — ^I^tarted  to 
my  feet  and  tried  to  rouse  myself  from  my  fancied 
sleep.  But  I  was  not  asleep — ^it  was  no  dream- 
there  stood  Richard  Barrel  before  me,  leaning 
against  the  open  shutter,  in  muttered  talk  with 
another  man.  Hted !  I  could  have  laid  my  hand 
upon  his  shoulder.  A  horrid  temptation  crossed 
me — to  do  it — to  arrest  him  in  the  prosecution  of 
a  criminal  purpose,  for  he  spoke  of  crime  and 
violence — ^with  the  hand  of  his  murdered  wife. 
But  I  resisted  the  fearful  impulse,  and,  while  I 
gazed  horror-struck  upon  that  form,  now  clad  in 
the  basest  guise — ^upon  those  features,  once  so 
proud  and  commanding,  now  debased  with  vice 
and  worn  and  haggard  with  excess — ^I  prayed  for 
help  and  deliverance  from  whence  idone  they 
could  come.  With  a  desperate,  a  frantic  efiPor^ 
I  dashed  down  the  sash.  I  think  the  men  ran 
off  alarmed ;  but  my  brain  swam — I  must  have 
fallen — ^I  remember  nothing  more.'' 

As  may  well  be  imagined,  this  occurrence 
alarmed  as  well  as  astonished  Hted.  He  wotdd 
have  given  anything  to  have  prevented  so  unto- 
ward an  accident,  which  in  its  consequences 
might  be  &tal  to  his  mother's  peace.    He  had 
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no  reason  to  be  surprised  that  his  father  was 
aliye,  and  that  ho  should  be  in  London  was  only 
what  might  be  expected,  looking  to  the  course  of 
life  into  which  he  had  fallen.  He  felt  grateful 
that  his  mother  was  ignorant  that  the  object  of 
her  mortal  terror  was  the  kidnapper  of  Nancy, 
and  saw  that  by  concealing  from  her  that  fact  he 
had  spared  her  great  misery.  Much  as  he  revolved 
her  present  distress,  however,  in  his  mind,  he 
did  not  see  that  anything  could  be  done  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  what,  of  all  possible  events, 
seemed  the  least  likely  to  happen.  He  sought 
by  representations  to  this  effect  to  dispel  her 
fears ;  and  in  this  he  at  length  in  some  degree 
succeeded. 

*'  Mother,*'  said  he,  "  do  you  think  it  likely 
my  father  would  recognise  me  in  case  we  were  to 
meet  accidentally  ?" 

"  Never,"  she  replied ;  "  it  is  not  possible — ^I 
should  not  know  you  myself  had  we  been  sepa- 
rated during  all  the  years  that  have  passed  since 
we  left  the  coast.  But  he  would  know  me  in- 
stantly. I  sometimes  ask  myself  whether  my 
sudden  apparition  might  not  strike  him  dead.  I 
pray  Heaven  that  he  may  never  behold  it." 

Martha  retired  to  rest,  and  Ilted  sat  for  some 
hours  ruminating  on  the  strange  and  unwelcome 
event  of  the  night,  and  cogitating  the  question 
of  his  own  duty — if  duty  he  had  any  to  perform 
— in  connection  with  it.  It  seemed  to  him  a 
strange  perversity  of  the  imagination  that,  as  he 
sat  thinking  over  the  sad  and  perplexing  subject, 
his  thoughts  should  continually  revert  to  an  un- 
finished picture  which  he  had  lately  seen  upon 
Lawson's  easel — a  wild  scene  in  whicJi  a  troop  of 
bandits  at  the  entrance  of  a  cavern  were  awaiting 
with  £erce  eagerness  the  arrival  of  a  party  of 
travellers  who  were  seen  in  the  distance  advancing 
unconsciously  into  the  villains'  snare.  What  had 
that  picture  to  do  with  his  own  domestic  sorrows  ? 
and  why  did  the  eyes  of  the  leader  of  the  gang 
seem  to  glare  into  his  own  wherever  he  turned 
his  gaze  in  the  gloom  of  the  solitary  apartment  ? 
He  could  not  recollect  that  ho  had  been  particu- 
larly struck  with  that  figure — and  yet,  as  it  rose 
again  and  again  uncalled  for  to  his  mind's  eye,  it 
appeared  to  come  every  time  with  a  new  and 
stronger  claim  to  recognition,  as  though  linked 
by  some  secret  and  mysterious  tie  with  his  indi- 
vidual fate.  Could  it  be  that  those  were  the 
features  whose  unlooked-for  appearance  to-night 
had  banished  peace  and  comfort  from  his  home  ? 
He  would  be  satisfied  on  that  point  however. 

He  rose  early  in  the  morning,  before  the  sun 
had  tipped  the  chimney-tops  with  gold,  and 
walked  out  to  Lawson's  cottage.  Mr.  Bolter, 
arrayed  in  a  magnificent  many-coloured  dressing- 
gown,  was  amusing  himself  in  the  garden  by 
training  a  few  scarlet  nmners,  with  the  help  of 
some  sticks  and  a  ball  of  twine,  into  such  a  po- 
sition that  they  might  suggest,  when  viewed 
from  the  parlour  window,  to  the  imaginative  eye 
of  an  artist  at  least,  an  interminable  vista  of 
flowers  and  greenery.  He  had  painted  the  old 
rails  against  which  they  grew  of  a  grey-green 
tint,  to  produce  m  effect  of  distance ;  and  flat- 


tered himself  that  he  had  managed  the  whole 
business  admirably. 

"  You  are  in  good  time  for  breakfast,"  he  said, 
Qs  he  ushered  Ilted  into  the  parlour.  "Mr. 
Lawson  is  not  so  weU  as  he  should  be — rather 
quisby  about  the  throat;  but  he  will  be  down 
directly.  Ha!  you  are  taken  with  the  bandit 
picture,  I  see,  like  every  one  else — first  rate, 
isn't  it  ? — equal  to  Salvator." 

"I  was  looking,"  said  Ilted,  "at  the  head  of 
the  captain — is  that  head  an  imaginary  one,  a 
design  of  Lawson's,  or  is  it  a  study  from  nature  r" 

"  None  but  a  fool  or  a  first-rate  genius  ever 
puts  a  design  of  his  own  for  the  head  of  a  prin- 
cipal figure — ^from  nature,  of  course— extra- 
ordinary expression,  isn't  it — I  picked  up  that 
model  myself — and,  though  I  say  it,  I  don't  think 
you  could  find  a  better." 

"  And  where  might  you  meet  with  him  ?" 

**  Found  him  sleeping  off  a  drunken  bout  in 
one  of  the  arches  of  Waterloo  Bridge." 

"  But  that  is  not  the  head  of  a  vagabond !" 

"  Devil  a  bit — we  didn't-  want  the  head  of  a 
vagabond ;  yet,  for  all  that,  we  found  the  head 
we  wanted  on  a  vagabond's  shoulders.  We 
wanted  a  fellow  who  had  marred  his  own  fortune 
and  his-  own  peace,  and  who  was  scoundrel  enough 
to  seek  to  avenge  upon  the  innocent  the  sufferings 
entailed  by  his  own  guilt.  If  that  isn't  the  man 
I've  made  a  mistake,  that's  aU.  I'd  give  a  trifle 
to  know  his  history — something  of  foul  weather, 
I  reckon,  under  that  flashing  eye  and  thunderous 
brow." 

*'  Did  you  find  him  communicative?" 

"  As  a  lay-figure.  Dumb,  sir — couldn't  get  a 
word  out  of  him,  beyond  a  demand  for  drink,  and 
for  payment  when  the  work  was  done." 

Ilted  saw  now  that  the  lineaments  of  the  face 
of  the  bandit  were  those  of  his  father,  somewhat 
idealized  by  the  painter's  art,  but  yet  preserving 
sufficient  resemblance  to  put  the  identity  beyond 
question.  Lawson  came  in  at  this  moment,  pale, 
and  struggling  with  a  morning  cough  which 
seemed  to  shake  the  very  seats  of  existence.  He 
laughed  away  Ilted' s  expressions  of  condolence, 
gave  him  a  warm  welcome,  and  assuaging  the 
irritating  cough  by  copious  draughts  of  hot  tea, 
became  animated  and  hilarious.  He  was  at  last 
succeeding  in  the  ambition  of  his  life — stiU,  it  is 
true,  striving  hard  to  maintain  an  aspect  of  re- 
spectability, but  with  the  certain  prospect  before 
him  of  eventual  success,  if  health  and  strength 
permitted  the  continuance  of  the  contest. 

Hted  congratulated  him  on  the  success  of  his 
large  picture,  now  fast  approaching  completion, 
and  for  which  a  couple  of  speculating  printsellers 
were  already  competing  in  their  offers. 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  Bolter,  who  was  a  really 
generous  fellow,  "Lawson,  as  I  tell  him,  is 
leaving  us  all  behind ;  but  we  must  see  and  get 
him  down  to  Bath  again  for  a  week  or  two  before 
the  winter  comes  on,  to  recruit— or  we  shall  have 
him  laid  up  here,  and  that  will  never  do.  Mrs. 
Lawson  has  promised  me  to  walk  off  with  him  as 
soon  as  the  picture  is  finished,  and  that  will  be  in 
a  day  or  two  at  farthest.    I  shall  be  u  solitary 
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bachelor  during  their  absencei  and  I  hope  you  and 
your  moliher  mU  do  me  the  £9.your  and  the  conso- 
lation of  a  visit." 

Uted  promised  that  he  would  not  be  unmindful 
of  him  in  his  desolation ;  and  taking  leave  of 
Lawson  and  his  wife,  and  charging  them  with 
kind  remembrances  to  all  Mends  in  the  old  town. 


returned  home.  He  had  obtained  some  slender 
clue  to  the  possible  haunts  of  his  wretched 
parent.  Whether  any,  and,  if  any,  what  filial 
use  he  could  or  ought  to  make  of  it,  was  now  the 
problem  he  had  to  solve. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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No.  VIL— PRIESTISM. 


''  Thikgs  which  are  equal  to  the  same  thing  are 
equal  to  one  another,"  says  old  Euclid ;  and  cer- 
tunly  old  Euclid  is  one  of  the  most  infallible,  if 
not  one  of  the  most  interesting  writers  that  ever 
lived.  There  are  many  good  mathematicians, 
however,  who  can  do  nothing  with  jiheir  know- 
ledge beyond  the  exercises  of  the  black-board; 
whereas,  there  is  really  no  problem  of  life  which 
may  not  be  brought  to  the  test  of  mathematical 
axioms,  if  we  did  but  know  how  to  work  them  in 
that  direction.  The  world  often  loses  the  advan- 
tage of  a  comparison  instituted  on  the  axiom 
quoted  above,  for  instance,  because  it  is  so  per- 
versely given  to  the  examination  of  a  thing  per  se. 
It  revels  in  specific  abuses,  whilst  it  might  actually 
renovate  itself  of  all  abuses,  if  it  wotdd  but  con- 
centrate its  understanding  and  its  conscience  on 
the  great  universal  principles,  the  ignorance  and 
neglect  of  which  are  the  main  causes  of  corrup- 
tion. It  would  be  possible  to  show  that  nearly 
every  form  of  theological  or  ecclesiastical  evil 
originates  in  some  elemental  necessity  or  impulse 
of  human  nature,  to  which  unlicensed  indulgence 
is  permitted.  But,  then,  it  also  very  firequently 
happens  that  those  who  most  bitterly  condemn 
the  evil,  are  infiuenced  by  a  necessity  as  impe- 
rious, or  an  impulse  as  blind.  Extravagance  is 
met  by  extravagance.  Or,  what  is  still  more 
entertaining,  the  indignant  purist  denounces  the 
evil  in  toto,  and  proceeds  to  vindicate  a  modified 
form  of  it;  failing  to  perceive  that  if  the  victim  of 
his  scorn  were  such  an  utter  abomination,  he 
ought,  at  least,  to  have  a  little  pity  on  himself. 
Now,_take  any  veritable  and  acknowledged  abuse, 
and  find  out,  if  you  can,  of  what  true  principle  it 
is  a  violation.  Then  take  the  condemnation  of 
the  abuse  offered  you  by  the  brilliant  platform 
agitator,  and  I  venture  to  predict  that  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  the  anathema  will  be  seen  to  be 
a  violation  of  the  very  same  principle.  If  it  be, 
you  may  say,  I  am  willing  that  the  platform  agi- 
tator and  the  pulpit  corruptionist  shall  be  put 
together  in  one  bag,  and  cast  into  the  sea  of  public 
contempt.  Not  so  fast,  however,  my  virtuous  and 
just  friend ;  for,  perchance  by  such  a  policy,  thou 
mightest  entitle  th3'self  to  a  ducking.  The  fact 
is,  we  are  in  a  world  where  abuse  balances  abuse  ; 
where   one    extravagance    arises    to    counteract 


another  already  existing.  I  admit  that  ineffable 
purity  would  be  the  best  correction  of  all  moral 
evils ;  but  we  are  none  of  us  ineffably  pure,  and 
the  corruption  that  we  see  arouses  an  indignation 
that  blinds  our  poor  conscience,  and  we  rush  into 
some  extravagance  which  shall  immediately  crush 
the  monster  ^t  offends  us ;  but  which,  alas,  will 
itself  breed  a  monster  as  deadly  and  as  repulsive, 
if  it  be  not  checked.  So  we  must  not  be  too 
angry  with  the  corruptionist,  nor  too  contemp- 
tuous of  the  agitator,  liiat  would  cnish  him.  Let 
the  orator  have  his  swing.  Indignation,  when  it 
hath  conceived,  bringeth  forth  folly.  He  laughs 
now,  let  him  enjoy  his  laugh ;  for,  see,  here  comes 
a  still  brighter  youth  who  now  laughs  at  him. 
And  thus  we  poor  &ail  creatures  laugh  one  another 
out  of  the  world.  '*  One  generation  passeth  away, 
and  another  cometh ;  but  the  earth  endureth  for 
ever;"  and  so  long  as  earth  endures,  there  will  be 
something  for  the  purist  to  improve,  and  for  the 
satirical  to  scorn.  Yet  we  must  laugh,  and  curse, 
and  pray — ^for  by  these  things  the  world  gets  on. 
The  stupid  must  still  be  offended;  the  proud 
must  be  abased ;  the  abominable  must  be  chastised. 
Give  me  my  wjup  then;  for  it  is  my  function  to 
reprove.  And  what  if  I  in  turn  be  whipped  ?  I 
wfll  bear  it.  For,  surely,  if  I  am  just  enough  to 
God  and  truth  to  make  **  an  example"  of  others 
for  the  benefit  of  the  race  generally,  present  and 
to  come,  I  may  consent  to  be  made  an  example 
of.  It  is  by  crucifying  and  being  crucified  that 
the  world  must  be  redeemed. 

The  "  stump- orators,"  if  some  of  us  could  have 
our  way,  would  soon  be  reduced  to  a  state  of 
pauperism.  We  would  give  them  nothing  to  do. 
They  must  have  some  Babylon  to  gloat  over  and 
snarl  at.  I  often  think  the  stump-orators  should 
be  very  grateful  to  those  who  so  awfully  abuse 
truth  and  life.  Why,  many  of  them,  to  my  know- 
ledge, make  £500  a  year  by  their  ravings  !  And 
there  are  only  a  few  who  make  more  than  that  by 
the  corruptions  in  which  thoy  deal.  Now  just 
conceive  what  this  vile  thing  priestcraft  has 
brought  to  the  purses  of  the  crafty  anti-priests. 
For  thousands  of  years  it  has  been  the  chief  stock 
in  trade  of  all  the  quacks  and  noisy  braggarts  who 
will  not  let  corruption  sleep.  It  has  rounded 
their  sentences  as  well  as  influenced  their  pafisionib. 
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Into  what  elongations  of  supemal  piety  have  their 
faces  been  drawn  as  they  haye  approached  the 
huge  abomination !  And  then,  oh  !  how  bloated, 
swollen,  and  red  has  been  the  gathering  of  the 
storm  !  And  how  dreadful  the  explosion  !  Thun- 
der and  lightning  is  nothing  to  the  paragraphs 
one  has  heard  poured  out  on  priests  and  priest- 
craft. Climax  has  followed  cHmax,  as  peal  on 
peal ;  and  the  grand  final  peroration  has  left  the 
speaker  exhausted,  and  the  audience  in  a  wonder- 
ment. But  the  thing  has^atV^;  and  is  not  that 
sufficient  ? 

And,  verily,  this  same  priestcraft  is  a  huge  abo- 
mination ;  and  I  do  not  see  why  I  should  not  get  a 
few  shillings  out  of  it  as  well  as  other  people. 
But  my  means  shall  be  fair ;  and  my  language 
shall  not  be  foul. 

The  temptation  to  be  corrupt  is  always  propor- 
tioned to  the  responsibility  to  bo  pure ;  and  for 
this  reason :  a  man's  responsibility  to  be  pure 
will  be  precisely  according  to  the  measure  of 
power  possessed  by  him.  Invest  any  man,  for  in- 
stanee,  with  great  political  power,  and  you  thereby 
tempt  him  to  be  careless  about  the  well-govern- 
ment of  the  state  over  which  he  is  enthroned,  for 
you  encourage  him  to  be  ambitious  for  the  aggran- 
disement of  his  authority.  The  recklessness  and 
arrogance  of  monarchs  will  always  be  proportioned 
to  the  loyalty  of  peoples.  The  measure  of  a  king's 
moral  responsibility  to  be  just,  mild,  and  paciiio, 
therefore,  will  be  ike  measure  of  his  license  to  be 
harsh,  provoking,  and  despotic.  Now,  there  is 
no  power  so  great  as  that  of  the  king,  with  the 
exception  of  that  of  the  priest ;  and,  consequently, 
there  are  no  annals  of  corruption  so  dark  and 
repulsive  as  those  of  kingcraft,  with  the  exception 
of  those  of  priestcraft.  The  priest  has  more  power 
than  the  king,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is 
spiritual  and  not  merely  civil.  He,  the  priest, 
can  not  only  impose  bodily  sacrifies  on  his  subject, 
but  ho  can  use  ghostly  horrors  in  addition  to 
them.  There  are  thousands  in  every  country  who 
would  rather  be  expatriated  th^  excommuni- 
cated ;  because,  as  eiales,  they  could  live  in  toler- 
able mental  happiness ;  but  as  apostates  or  here- 
tics there  would  be  nothing  for  them  but  everlast- 
ing perdition.  The  king  can  expatriate,  the 
priest  oan  excommunicate.  The  king  can  threaten 
his  victim  with  exile;  the  priest  can  threaten 
his  with  damnation.  Moreover,  whatever  he 
may  say  of  himself,  the  priest  is  human.  And 
this  fact  has  two  sides  to  it.  Being  human,  he, 
of  course,  believes  his  own  thoughts  to  be  true, 
his  policy  to  be  wise,  his  impulses  to  be  sacred, 
and  his  authority  to  be  inviolable.  He  rejoices 
in  his  power,  and  is  jealous  lest  it  should  bo  dis- 
honoured. But  being  human,  on  the  other  hand, 
his  opinions  will  not  be  infinitely  true,  his  plans 
may  be  misconceived,  his  impulses  may  be  impure, 
and  his  authority  may  be  usurped.  For,  the 
flattery  and  fame  his  position  brings  him  are  strong 
temptations,  if  not  sore.  Hence  his  power  becomes 
his  own  curse.  He  is  degraded  by  his  very 
dignity ;  for  by  his  dignity  he  is  tainted.  His 
power,  also,  becomes  the  curse  of  the  church ;  for 
instead  of  ministering  to  its  welfare,  ho  ministers 


to  hia  own  vanity ;  and  when  he  should  be  pre- 
senting the  worship  of  his  people  as  a  sweet 
smelling  incense  to  God,  he  is  incensing  God,  and 
betraying  the  people  at  the  same  time,  by  wontup- 
ping  his  own  greatness,  and  blasphemously  singing 
his  own  praise.     Such  is  j^iiest-cri^fi. 

But  what  is  priest-tMn  ?  Priest-tim  is  just  that 
thing  of  which  priestcraft  is  the  abuse.  Perhaps 
it  would  not  he  too  much  to  say,  that  it  is  the 
germ  of  which  priestcraft  is  the  natural  and  con- 
sistent development. 

Priestism,  however,  has  a  bond  Jide  origin  in 
human  nature.  If  it  had  not,  its  existence  in  such 
diversified  forms,  through  so  many  ages,  would 
be  a  phenomenon  incapable  of  explanation.  The 
essential  idea  expressed  by  the  word  is,  tiiat 
worship,  whether  of  penitence  or  of  praise,  may 
be  vicarious.  Some  would  urge  as  a  necessity, 
others  only  as  a  convenience,  a  system  of  profes- 
sional me<£ation  between  the  human  soul  and  the 
Omnipotent  God.  It  might  be  asserted  in  veiy 
general  terms,  that  in  one  phase  or  another,  this 
doctrine  is  universally  entertained.  There  is  no 
country  blessed  with  any  system  of  reHgion  at 
all,  which  has  not,  also,  its  priesthood ;  and  those 
who,  with  more  enlightenment,  reject  aU  human 
mediation,  do  so  from  the  exclusive  reverence 
they  bear  for  a  mediation  which  is  Divine. 
Among  the  old  Jews,  the  priestly  economy  was 
rank  and  unmitigated.  Christ  merci^illy  upset 
that  domination  by  setting  up  himself  as  the  One, 
Only,  and  Spiritual  High-priest.  But,  among  the 
Gentiles  who  have  received  the  Christian  revela- 
tion, there  are  myriads  with  superstitions  as  igno- 
minious, and  reason  as  dark  as  the  ancient  Jew 
groaned  under ;  to  whom  an  unseen  priest  is  but 
an  indefinite  and  mysterious  dream;  and  who, 
consequently,  accept  the  more  tangible  substitute 
offered  them  by  the  popes,  archbi^ops,  and  pre- 
sidents of  modem  days.  Nevertheless,  the  radical 
principle  is  the  same.  The  soul  is  too  burdened 
with  remorse,  too  enfeebled  by  depravity,  too 
dark  and  horror-bound,  to  transact  its  own  affidrs 
with  a  Being  whose  eyes  are  as  a  ''  flaming  fire," 
and  whose  hand  no  power  can  restrain  or  resist. 
If  the  spiritual  and  unseen  Priest  be  above  the 
soul's  appreciation,  the  human  and  visible  priest 
will  be  selected. 

It  is  quite  amusing  to  observe  with  what  ge- 
neral intelligence  and  moral  greatness  the  lower 
forms  of  this  sentiment  are  sometimes  asso- 
ciated. I  have  myself  met  with  instances  where 
a  complete  abandonment  of  the  soul  to  the  au- 
thority and  the  will  of  "the  clergyman  "  has  been 
the  only  feature  of  the  mind  not  entitled  to  the 
supremest  respect.  I  can  quote  one  illustration 
in  point.  A  gentleman  learned  in  the  general 
literature  of  the  age,  well  read  in  history,  and 
of  an  unusually  acute  and  comprehensive  in- 
tellect, was  sitting  with  me  not  very  long 
since,  when,  among  other  topics  of  conversa- 
tion, I  said  something  about  the  minister  of 
the  parish  in  which  he  resided,  and  who  was 
rather  notorious  for  his  Puseyitish  tendencies. 
The  conversation  proceeded  after  the  following 
fashion :— 
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MyMlf,  You  have  a  new  minister,  I  hear. 
How  do  you  like  him  ? 

IHmd,  Personally  he  is  a  very  nice  man. 

Jf  Yes ;  but  I  refer  now  to  his  doctrines  and 
his  modes  of  maintaining  them. 

J*.  Of  those  things,  he  being  my  minister,  I  am 
not  to  be  supposed  qualified  to  judge. 

Jf.  Indeed !  But  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
you  regard  it  as  your  duty  to  believe  anything 
that  your  minister  may  teach  ? 

F.  Yes,  I  do.  If  I  need  an  instructor,  and 
place  myself  under  the  care  of  a  man  appointed 
to  the  office,  it  would  be  inconsistent  as  well  as 
arrogant  for  me  to  dispute  his  teachings. 

M.  Well,  now;  your  previous  minister,  I  am 
given  to  understand,  was  quite  an  evangelical 
man;  your  present  one  is  a  Puseyite.  Do  you 
intimate  that  as  long  as  the  orthodox  man  occu- 
pied the  pulpit,  you  followed  him ;  and  that  now 
a  different  gospel  is  preached,  you,  in  the  same 
way,  receive  that  ? 

F.  I  do. 

M.  But  if  the  former  teacher  were  right  the 
present  must  be  wrong. 

jF.  With  that  I  have  nothing  to  do.  Their 
differences  are  not  my  responsibility,  but  their 
own.  Supposing  I  am  iU  :  I  oaU  in  a  physician ; 
he  prescribes  a  certain  course  of  treatment ;  having 
summoned  him  to  my  aid,  it  would  be  an  insult 
to  dispute  his  regime.  Ho  leaves  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  another  physician  succeeds  to  his 
practice ;  he  prescribes  for  me  a  remedy  very  un- 
like the  one  I  have  been  using ;  but  he  is  my 
physician  still,  and  I  must  obey  his  directions. 

If,  But  suppose  he  kills  you  ? 

F,  I  should  not  consider  myself  guilty  of 
suicide. 

M,  Would  he  be  guilty  of  murder? 

F.  I  hope  not  of  wilftil  murder ;  and  what  the 
punishment  of  manslaughter  in  the  future  state 
may  be,  it  is  not  my  business  to  inquire. 

Mi  Does  the  analogy' hold  good?  In  spiritual 
matters  you  are  personally  responsible.  You  have 
reason, 

F,  Yes ;  and  it  is  by  reason  that  I  am  cured  of 
my  physical  diseases;  nevertheless,  I  have  not 
got  flie  requisite  information  to  cure  myself. 

Jf.  The  soul  is  given  you  as  a  charge.  You 
are  bound  to  preserve  and  honour  it. 

F^  Cannot  the  same  be  said  of  my  life  f 

M,  It  can ;  but  I  maintain  that  you  have  a 
power  equal  to  the  responsibility  in  the  one  case, 
whilst  you  may  not  have  it  in  ihe  other. 

jP.  I  maintin  that  my  power  is  more  defective 
in  the  spiritual  cose  than  in  the  physical.  I  have 
wants  and  longings  which  I  cannot  satisfy.  I 
ask  questions  which  I  cannot  answer.  My  mise- 
ries are  sometimes  such  that  I  cannot  from  my 
own  resources  gather  anything  approaching  to  an 
adequate  consolation.  I  see  fruits  and  meats 
around  me,  but  I  do  not  know  which  to  take ;  I 
try  this,  but  because  it  is  nasty  I  throw  it  away ; 
I  try  that,  and,  beiag  pleasant,  I  take  my  fJl, 
and  10  !  it  makes  me  worse.    I  need  the  physician. 

M*  Christ  is  the  Physician  of  souls. 

F,  And  the  priest  is  the  minister  of  Christ.      , 


Well,  here  my  Mend  stuck.  I  could  not  get  him 
away  from  this  point.  And  I  have  no  doubt  there 
are  thousands  in  this  world  of  sin  and  darkness 
and  sorrow  who  reason  themselves  into  the  same 
trust  by  a  process  of  similar  sophistry.  Their  ex- 
perience is  so  sad,  or  their  time  is  so  absorbed,  or 
their  speculations  are  so  confused,  that  they  find 
it  necessary  to  get  some  one  to  do  their  religion 
for  them.  Either  they  are  afraid  to  go  to  God 
directiy  on  their  own  account,  and  so  seek  a  re- 
conciliation by  embassy;  or  else  God  is  so  far 
away  from  them  that  they  cannot  approach  Him, 
and  so  require  somebody  to  carry  messages  back- 
wards and  forwards ;  or  else  they  are  so  swallowed 
up  in  mere  secular  transactions  that  they  find  it 
mil  be  no  bad  bargain  to  employ  an  agent  for 
this  branch  of  the  business  of  life,  and  remu- 
nerate him  well  for  his  services.  God  has  given 
to  every  mind  this  problem  to  work  out,  "  What 
is  truth  ?*'  and  there  are  in  the  great  school-house 
of  the  world  many  so  stupid,  or  so  given  to  "  tit- 
tatto,"  or  80  devoted  to  **  profit  and  loss  "  and  the 
"  rule  of  three,"  that  they  go  to  other  boys  more 
cimning  than  themselves  and  say,  "What  will 
you  do  this  bothering  sum  fpr  ?"  There  are  so 
many  thus  disposed,  that  the  few  clever  boys  at 
the  top  of  the  school  find  it  well  worth  their 
while  to  neglect  every  other  branch  of  their  edu- 
cation that  they  may  attend  exclusively  to  this. 
They  make  a  regular  trade  of  it,  and  get  such 
power  over  the  indolent,  the  frivolous,  or  the 
selfish, — all  of  whom  are  timid,  from  the  fear 
that  they  may  "^e^  found  out — ^that  their  tyrannies 
become  unbearable.  Then  they  are  jealous  of  one 
another,  and  threaten  to  "tell."  Or  one  clever 
set  of  boys  work  the  problem  in  one  way,  and 
another  set  in  another;  whereupon  there  is  a 
dispute  about  which  way  is  right ;  and  thus  alto- 
gether the  school  gets  into  such  utter  disorder, 
tiiat  really  the  most  merciful  of  the  monitors  aro 
in  their  hearts  glad  that  the  Great  Master  will 
find  it  all  out  at  last,  when  the  solutions  shall  be 
called  i<st\       ^^ 

It  is  thapnission  of.  the  spirit  of  religious  pro- 
gress to  abolish  every  vestige  and  every  type  of 
priestism.  Hence,  the  history  of  religious  pro- 
gress already  made  is  but  a  record  of  the  gradual 
modification  of  the  evil.  In  the  Boman  Catholic 
church,  priestism  is  'acknowledged  in  its  boldest 
and  completest  form.  The  idea  expressed  by  the 
word  is  candidly  avowed  and  resolutely  vindi- 
cated. Man  must  have  a  mediator  between  him- 
self and  God,  is  the  doctrine  of  every  Papist. 
The  priest  often  developes  the  sinister  side  of  that 
doctnne;  t.  ^.,  he  argues  more  for  his  Divine 
rights  than  from  the  people's  absolute  necessity. 
He  labours  to  prove  his  claim  to  command  and  to 
intercede ;  rather  than  to  prove  their  dependence 
on  his  authority  and  intercession.  This  is  but 
the  craft,  however,  into  which  the  ivm  naturally 
runs.  Tell  the  people  that  they  cannot  do  with- 
out you,  and  they  will  soon  begin  to  listen  toler- 
antly to  your  expositions  of  your  own  importance. 
Habituate  their  minds  to  the  spiritual  servility, 
and  they  will  be  soon  prepared  for  the  eoelesiastical. 
If  you  can  brmg  them  to  believe  that  they  may 
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haye  no  personal  fellowship  with  God — ^and,  as  we 
haye  seen,  there  are  millions  of  men  ready  enough 
to  believe  that  august  lie — they  will  let  you  con- 
duct their  spiritual  commerce  in  your  own  way, 
asking  no  questions,  and  making  no  protests. 

We  mistake.  The  protest  will  come,  for  the 
power  conceded  will  soon  be  pushed  into  assump- 
tions so  preposterous,  that  an  explosion  of  wrath 
will  occur.  The  arrogance  and  unscrupulousness 
of  the  priesthood  was  the  motire-power  of  the 
Beformation.  It  was  not  the  doctrme  of  justifi- 
cation by  works  that  gave  energy  and  keenness  to 
the  prodamations  of  Luther,  but  the  abominable 
use  to  which  that  doctrine  was  prostituted  by  the 
priests  of  his  age.  Great  religious  movements 
are  evermore  the  revulsion  of  the  popular  instinct 
from  gigantic  ecclesiastical  corruptions,  not  the 
raptures  and  enterprise  occasioned  by  any  new 
intellectual  conceptions  of  religious  truth.  The 
conceptions  of  truth  must  necessarily  come  con- 
sentaneously with  the  moral  indignation ;  because 
the  abuse  which  is  resisted  will  always  have  some 
dogma  by  which  to  justify  itself;  and  the  abuse 
cannot  be  abolished  until  its  basal  dogma  is  ex- 
ploded. But  the  abuse  suggests  the  antagonistic 
dogma;  and  the  dogma,  being  announced,  pleads 
the  abuse  as  its  confirmation.  Thus  the  religious 
progress  of  mankind  has  been  double ;  it  has  been 
a  progress  in  idea  and  in  virtw.  Its  ultimate 
perfection  will  be  double,  also;  for  when  that 
perfection  shall  be  attained,  the  meaning  of  truth 
will  be  clearly  apprehended,  and  its  power  will  be 
gratefully  felt. 

The  dominion  of  priestism  among  Episcopalian 


Christians  has  not  been  practically  much  less  com- 
plete than  among  Papists,  though  the  pretensions 
of  the  priesthood  have  been  very  considerably 
modified.  The  doctrine  of  Apostolical  Succession 
has  survived  the  exploits  of  Luther ;  and  in  cir- 
cles where  it  is  professedly  abandoned,  the  thing 
signified  by  it  is  still  assumed.  Indeed,  it  is 
quite  astonishing  how  the  essential  and  vital  prin- 
ciples of  systems,  the  forms  of  which  undergo  a 
thorough  change,  continue  in  the  world — a  plain 
proof  that  the  organic  institutions  and  theories  of 
society  are  often  in  advance  of  its  character  and 
habits.  Society  learns  and  professes  what  is  right, 
long  before  it  is  morally  prepared  to  do  what  is 
right.  There  is  in  humanity  at  large,  as  in  each 
individual,  a  war  between  the  will  and  the  con- 
viction. Not  a  community  of  Protestants  in  this 
country  would  object  to  the  denunciation  of 
priestoraft.  I  do  not  know  a  community — save, 
perhaps,  the  Quakers — ^where  the  bane  of  priest- 
craft does  not  abound.  Amongst  the  most  liberal 
Nonconformists  there  are  often  to  be  seen  the  evi- 
dences of  minister-worship.  And,  what  is  still 
worse  than  this,  there  are  many  of  the  most  ultra 
anti-Papists  who  leave  their  minister  to  discharge 
all  their  religious  duties.  If  the  minister  comes 
in,  the  Bible  is  fetched,  and  family  prayer  is 
asked  for.  The  minister  must  preside  at  the  bap- 
tism, at  the  marriage,  and  at  the  obsequies  of 
every  member  of  the  household ;  as  if  without 
his  benediction  nothing  would  be  considered  satis- 
factory or  sacred.    Often  the  minister  interferes 


in  more  palpable  ways  with  the  movements  of 
his  fiock.  I  know  a  case  in  which  a  most  vehe- 
ment opponent  of  Popery — a  man  who  made  him- 
self iU  with  excitement  when  the  great  "  agres- 
sion "  took  place — ^went  round  among  the  subscri- 
bers of  a  politico-religious  periodical  who  were 
members  of  his  congregation,  and,  because  it 
contained  sentiments  like  these  which  I  am  now 
expressing,  ordered  them  to  give  it  up.  And  they 
gave  it  up.  The  editor  asked  several  of  them 
why  they  had  given  it  up,  and  the  only  answer 

they  returned  was  that  Mr. had  said  its 

tendency  was  bad,  and  had  advised  them  to  dis- 
continue it.  I  hope  no  reader  of  Taifs  Magazine 
will  be  thus  imposed  upon ! 

The  general  modifications  of  the  evU  are  sus- 
tained by  the  specific.  The  doctrine  of  Divine 
right  is  succeeded  by  that  of  apostolical  succession; 
to  that  of  apostoliccd  succession  follows  the  "  sanc- 
tity of  the  office."  It  does  not  much  matter 
under  which  of  these  pretensions  the  abomina- 
tions of  priestcraft  are  perpetrated.  But  it  will 
be  generally  found  that  as  the  pretension  is 
lowered,  the  abominations  are  correspondingly  re- 
duced. For  instance,  there  is  no  illustration  more 
commonly  cited  of  the  corrupt  priestcraft  of  the 
Bomish  Church  than  the  ean/Msional,  Fathers 
grow  angry,  husbands  jealous,  and  modest  young 
ladies  shocked,  as  they  think  about  it.  It  is  the 
very  consummation  of  all  that  is  subtle  and 
deadly  in  the  power  of  the  priest.  But  has  not 
this  its  analogies  in  other  churches  than  those  of 
Home?  The  Wesleyans  have  their  class-meetinga; 
and  other  sects  have  their  meetings  for  "inquirers," 
and  "candidates,"  and  "doubters."  There  is, 
we  know,  all  the  difference  between  the  con- 
fessional and  the  class-meeting,  that  the  one  is 
secret  and  the  other  is  social.  But  this  tells  two 
ways.  The  revelations  of  the  cloister  are  more 
unreserved  and  are  more  confidential  tiion  those 
of  the  vestry.  It  is  possible  that  the  priest  in 
the  one  case  gets  a  larger  influence  than  in  the 
other;  but  the  gossip  is  infinitely  more  incon- 
venient in  the  latter  than  the  discipline  in  the 
former  case.  And,  for  myself,  I  would  rather 
the  secrets  of  my  heart  and  my  family  be  known 
to  a  priest,  however  ambitious  or  however  impure, 
than  to  a  set  of  scandal-mongers  drawn  together 
by  the  curiosity  of  ignorance  or  the  grovcllings 
of  vulgar  superstition.  The  class-leader  may 
protest,  that  I  now  fasten  on  an  abuse  of  his 
system;  but  the  priest  has  the  same  apology. 
On  what  ground  do  you  encourage  your  class- 
meeting  ?  Surely  on  the  ground  that  ^  the 
souls  of  your  fellow  disciples  need  spiritual 
instruction  and  consolation,  which  you  are  qua- 
lified and  appointed  to  administer.  This  is 
the  precise  plea  of  the  priest  at  whom  you 
grin  so  maliciously.  And  the  soul  doet  want 
the  comfort  and  enlightenment  which  spiritual 
fellowship  alone  can  communicate.  The  question 
is,  how  Aall  it  be  conveyed,  and  by  whom  ?  By 
an  official,  in  a  formal  manner  ?  or,  by  a  fiiend 
in  the  spontaneous  and  uncloaked  interooune  of 
mutual  love  ?  I  say  the  latter ;  you,  the  class- 
leader,  and  you,  the  priest,  say  the  former,    Tho 
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priest  is  more  candid  in  his*  assumption,  and  more 
cautious  in  his  policy  than  you,  the  class-leader, 
are ;  so  that  all  the  advantage  you  have  over  him 
is  the  questionable  one  of  a  compromise.  Put  a 
pure  priest,  and  an  honest  sinner  !  in  the  confes- 
sional, and  no  harm  can  come  of  it,  whilst  much 
good  will  be  done.  So  have  an  enlightened  and 
perfect  class-leader  and  a  sincere,  simple,  and 
unaffected  class  in  the  vestry,  and  benefit  may 
accrue  to  both  j  but  you  can  no  more  secure  mem- 
bers free  from  self-righteousness  and  from  the 
love  of  tittle-tattle  for  the  vestry,  than  the  priest 
can  secure  purity  for  the  confessioned. 

I  do  not  know  that  this  position  is  fairly  dis- 
putable ;  but  I  do  know  that  the  priests  and 
ministers  and  class-leaders  are  given  very  much 
to  oalunmiate  one  another.  The  Eomanist  de- 
noimces  the  Protestant  as  a  vain  and  impious 
pretender ;  the  Protestant  returns  the  compliment 
with  an  animosity  as  unreserved,  and  with  a  grace 
as  ill.  How  will  a  "  deputation  "  from  the  Re- 
formation Society  gloat  over  an  instance  of  lust, 
covered  by  the  darkness  and  secresy  of  the  con- 
fessional !  He  will  hunt  out  all  the  dirty  par- 
ticulars of  the  case,  and  revel  in  its  indecency  as 
though  he  were  really  rendering  service  to  the 
cause  of  pure  and  unadulterated  Christianity  there- 
by !  Let  him  get  hold  of  a  young  lady  who  has 
escaped  from  a  convent;  and  Oh,  listen  to  his 
questions,  and  his  cross-questions !  "  Did  he 
ask  you  so  and  so  ?  How  did  he  look  when  he 
said  so  and  so  ?  Did  he  squeeze  your  hand,  when 
you  went  in  ?  Did  he  kiss  you  when  you  went 
out  ?"  "Why,  all  this  indicates  a  sensuous  prone- 
ness  as  questionable  and  as  repulsive  as  that  of 
which  it  is  so  restless  a  suspicion.  True,  all  Pro- 
testants are  not  thus  ready  to  judge — thus  hasty 
to  condemn ;  nor,  be  it  suso  said,  are  all  priests 
thus  ready  to  abuse  their  power,  or  desecrate 
their  sanctity.  If  a  little  human  charity  were 
mingled  witii  our  Protestantism,  we  should  re- 
member that  celibacy,  which  brings  those  temp- 
tations over  which  we  seem  to  rejoice,  may  be 
most  religiously  adopted ;  and  that  the  crimes  for 
which  we  stigmatise  our  opponents,  not  seldom 
transpire  in  circles  where  the  motive  does  not 
exist,  and  the  opportunity  has  to  be  created  for 
the  occasion. 

My  object,  most  assuredly,  in  making  these 
observations  is  not  to  oflfer  any  apology  for  the 
corruptions  of  the  Church  of  Eome;  but,  iJie  rather, 
to  show  that  those  corruptions  are  the  fruit  of 
a  principle  which  has  many  phases,  and  many 
diversities  of  manifestation.  The  principle  I 
believe  to  be  wrong ;  and  I  would  argue  against 
that.  Ministers  will  ever  be  required  ;  but  priest- 
ism  should  now  be  for  over  dispensed  with.  The 
church  must  have  its  officers;  but  they  should  be 
its  servants,  not  its  masters ;  its  brethren,  not  its 
idols.     In  the  organizations  of  religious  force,  it 


will  be  found,  unless  a  perverse  officialism  inter- 
fere, that  genius,  virtue,  and  piety  will  command, 
by  their  iiierent  energy,  the  honour  and,  in  some 
measure,  the  obedience  of  the  multitude.  It  is 
when  the  pulpit  is  enthroned  above  the  preacher, 
that  wisdom  18ses  its  power  to  direct,  and  love 
its  power  to  soothe,  the  congregation.  I  am  no 
advocate,  either  of  a  dreary  isolation,  or  an  angry 
anarchy  in  the  religious  world ;  but  I  would  havo 
the  Lord  reign  alone  in  his  own  kingdom';  and, 
whatever  offices  and  systems  nught  exist,  I  would 
have  their  objects  confined,  in  order  that  the 
results  desired  might  follow,  to  the  consolidation 
of  strength,  and  the  quickening  of  enterprise,  by 
fraternity,  freedom,  and  equality  before  God. 

In  the  religious  life  there  is  no  virtue  more 
pregnant  with  satisfaction  to  the  individual,  or 
with  utility  to  the  Church,  than  that  of  self- 
reliance.  Bom  of  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility, 
it  keeps  the  spirit  humble,  whilst  it  makes  it 
anxious  to  be  free.  It  is  naturally  averse  to  all 
inglorious  assumptions,  because  it  is  the  fountain 
of  aU  personal  dignity.  Its  necessity  to  the  honour 
of  man,  as  a  member  of  society,  is  admitted  on  all 
hands;  that  it  is  the  great  instrument  of  com- 
mercial prosperity,  our  own  generation  has  abun- 
dantly proved.  Well,  it  is  as  incompatible  with 
religious,  as  it  is  with  political  or  social  degrada- 
tion. He  who  has  it  cannot  be  despised.  The 
arrogance  of  power,  and  the  scorn  of  pride,  alike 
quail  beneath  its  steady  gaze.  The  man  who 
trusts  himself,  therefore,  in  the  presence  of  his 
Maker,  will  have  no  priest  to  obscure  the  radiant 
vision  of  the  Divine;  and,  of  all  characters  in 
the  world,  the  priest  wiU  not  come  where  he  is 
not  wanted.  He  may  curse,  but  he  must  retire. 
So  -that  the  growth  of  self-reliance  is  at  onee  the 
destruction  of  a  monstrous  evil,  and  the  triumph 
of  a  positive  good.  It  is  the  abolition  of  gloom 
by  the  splendid  supremacy  of  light. 

The  doctrine  of  self-reliance  in  matters  of  faith 
and  of  worship,  however,  must  not  be  misunder- 
stood. It  does  not  require,  it  essentially  forbids, 
any  rash  and  profane  independence  of  Heaven. 
It  can  have  its  foundation  only  in  the  serenest 
and  most  faithful  dependence  upon  God.  And 
this  constitutes  the  beauty  of  the  Christian  service, 
when  properly  conceived.  We  have  a  priest,  so 
intensely  human  that  to  us  he  is  absolutely 
divine.  So  that,  now,  just  according  to  the  trust 
we  put  in  his  intercessions,  will  be  the  nearness 
and  intimacy  of  our  own  personal  fellowship.  For 
his  sake,  then,  whom  we  all  in  common  adore, 
let  us  say  to  pretenders  of  every  grade  :  *^  Away! 
Darken  not  the  portals  of  heaven  by  standing  in 
the  doorway  any  more.  Who  appointed  you 
ticket- takers  ?  Begone,  and  let  us  freely  pass  in ! 
For  is  not  this  the  sanctuary  and  the  home  of  all 
the  good  ?" 
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Amongst  the  sights  of  London  surely  may  be 
reckoned  the  Chamber  of  Peers — fallen  fi^m  its 
high  estate — but  still  existing  as  a  potent  insti- 
tution in  this  self-governing  country  and  demo- 
cratic age.  Of  course  it  is  usual  to  sneer  at  the 
peers,  we  all  do  so,  and  yet  we  would  move 
heaven  and  earth  to  be  seen  walking  arm  in  arm 
with  a  peer,  no  matter  how  old  or  vicious  he  be, 
on  the  sunny  side  of  Pall  Mall.  We  aU  say  the 
peers  must  give  way  to  the  Commons,  and  yet  we 
all  know  that  half  the  latter  are  returned  by  the 
former,  and  that  you  can  no  more  succeed  in 
contesting  a  county  against  its  lords  and  landlords, 
than  you  can  hope  to  fly  in  the  air,  or  to  walk 
on  the  sea.  Hear  a  pot-house  orator  on  the 
House  of  Peers,  you  would  think  it  the  most  in- 
defensible establishment  imaginable.  But  is  it 
so  ?  Ask  Exeter  HaU;  that  truly  British  institu- 
tion is  in  raptures  with  the  whole  British  peerage. 
A  lord  at  a  Bible  meeting,  a  lord  stammering  a 
few  unconnected  common-places  about  the  pro- 
pagation of  Christianity  in  foreign  parts,  or  the 
conversion  of  the  Jews ;  a  lord  denouncing  the 
Pope,  or  anticipating  the  coming  of  the  millen- 
nium, is  a  sight  dear  to  the  British  public — sneer 
at  the  lords  as  you  will.  Expatiate  on  the 
manifest  absurdity  of  supposing  that  they  are 
wiser  and  better  than  other  people,  say,  what 
everyone  knows  and  thinks,  that  you  cannot 
transmit  brains  as  you  can  the  family  spoons,  and 
that  therefore  the  idea  involved  in  hereditary 
peerage  is  a  lie ;  nevertheless,  the  House  of  Peers 
still  continues  a  great  fact.  And  it  is  a  gorgeous 
fact  as  well.  The  apartments  of  the  Commons 
are  poor  and  mean  compared  with  the  chamber, 
all  resplendent  with  crimson  and  gold,  where  the 
lords  meet.  As  you  enter  the  central  hall  in  the 
new  Houses  of  Parliament  the  passage  to  the 
right  leads  you  to  the  Lords.  "We  will  suppose 
you  have  got  an  order — any  peer  can  give  you 
one — and  as  the  house  commences  its  sitting  at 
five,  and  there  is  plenty  of  room  in  the  gallery, 
you  may  take  your  time,  almost  as  freely  as  the 
celebrated  Miss  Lucy  Long  herself.  Passing  the 
lobby  you  soon  find  your  way  into  the  house,  the 
magnificent  adorning  of  which  will  be  sure  to 
excite  your  utmost  admiration.  Some  may  say  it 
it  is  too  gaudy,  everything  pertaining  to  the 
chamber  is  so  richly  decorated;  but  it  is  very 
fine,  and  when  Parliament  is  opened  by  Majesty 
in  person,  and  the  house  is  crowded  with  all  the 
gi*eat  men  of  our  land,  and  the  galleries  blaze 
with  beauty  and  diamonds,  the  effect  must  be, 
as  it  has  always  been  described,  imposing  in  the 
extreme.  On  ordinary  evenings,  however,  nothing 
of  this  splendour  is  visible,  the  house  has  a 
deserted  air,  an  assembly  of  a  dozen  or  twenty  is 
a  very  fair  muster,  a  debate  of  a  couple  of  hours 
is  generally  considered  as  unusually  exciting  and 
fierce.  The  best  description  of  a  debate  in  the 
Lords  we  have  ever  read  is  that  by  Disraeli, 


in'the  "  Young  Duke."  "We  quote  the  passage : — 
*'  The  Duke  of  St.  James  took  the  oaths  and  his 
seat.  He  was  introduced  by  Lord  Pompey.  He 
heard  a  debate.  "We  laugh  at  such  a  thmg,  espe- 
cially in  the  Upper  House,  but  on  the  whole  the 
afilair  is  imposing,  especially  if  we  take  a  part  in  it. 
Lord  Exchamberlain  thought  the  nation  going 
on  wrong,  and  he  made  a  speech  full  of  currency 
and  constitution.  Baron  Deprivey  Seal  seconded 
him  with  great  effect — ^brief,  but  bitter,  satirical, 
and  sore.  The  Earl  of  Quarterday  answered  these, 
frill  of  confidence  in  the  nation  and  in  himself. 
"When  the  debate  was  getting  heavy,  Lord  Snap 
jumped  up  to  give  them  something  light.  The  lords 
do  not  encourage  wit,  and  so  are  obliged  to  put  up 
with  pertness.  But  Yiscount  Memoir  was  very 
statesmanlike  and  spouted  a  sort  of  universal  history. 
Then  there  was  Lord  Ego,  who  vindicated  his  cha- 
racter when  nobody  knew  he  had  one,  and  explained 
his  motives  because  his  auditors  could  not  under- 
stand his  acts.  Then  there  was  a  maiden  speech, 
so  inaudible  that  it  was  doubted  after  all  whether 
the  young  orator  reaUy  did  lose  his  virginity.  In 
the  end,  up  started  the  Premier,  who,  having 
nothing  to  say,  was  manly,  and  candid,  and 
liberal ;  gave  credit  to  his  adversaries  and  took 
credit  to  himself,  and  then  the  motion  was  with- 
drawn. While  all  this  was  going  on,  some  made 
a  note,  some  made  a  bet,  some  consulted  a  book, 
some  their  ease,  some  yawned,  a  few  slept.  Yet, 
on  the  whole,  there  was  an  air  about  the  assembly 
which  can  be  witnessed  in  no  other  in  Europe. 
Even  the  most  indifferent  looked  as  if  he  would 
come  forward  if  the  occasion  should  demand  him, 
and  the  most  imbecile  as  if  he  could  serve  his 
country  if  it  required  him." 

But  let  us  look  around  us.  "We,  the  strangers, 
are  up  in  a  comfortable  gallery  at  one  end  of  a  long, 
narrow,  and  rather  dark  chamber,  along  the  sides 
of  which  are  narrow  windows  of  painted  glass 
and  bronze  statues  of  the  barons  of  the  olden 
time.  In  a  smaller  gallery,  just  beneath  us,  sit 
the  parliamentary  reporters.  Exactiy  opposite 
us  is  the  Thuonb  ;  its  splendour  we  but  faintiy 
perceive,  for  it  is  veiled  from  vulgar  eyes ;  but 
there  it  is — the  very  spot  where  Majesty  sits, 
while  aroiLnd  her  are  principalities  and  powers, 
— there  the  royal  assent  is  given  to  laws  which 
affect  the  weal  or  woe  of  an  empire — there,  with 
silvery  voice,  and  faulticss  delivery,  and  perfect 
pronunciation,  are  spoken  royal  speeches,  greedily 
bought  up  in  second  editions  of  the  evening 
papers,  and  flashed  along  the  electric  wires  to  all 
the  great  cities  of  our  own  and  the  capitals  of 
other  lands.  At  present  a  few  peers  are  leaning 
against  the  rails  and  chatting — ^that  is  all.  A  little 
below  the  throne  is  the  purple  velvet  cushion — 
the  object  of  so  many  a  struggle — of  so  many  a 
year  of  unflinching  toil — of  so  many  a  defence  of 
party  spoken  in  another  place — of  so  many  a 
clever  piece  of  intrigue.    "We  mean  the  woolsack, 
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on  whicli  ffltfl  the  Lord  Chancellor  Granworth. 
Greater  men  than  himself  have  eat  there.  We 
live  in  a  little  age.  Our  great  men  are  little  men 
after  all.  Our  Lord  Chancellor  has  neyer  done 
what  other  Lord  Chancellors  have  done,  yiz., 
wielded  the  fierce  domocraey  of  the  lower  house, 
shone  unrivalled  on  the  parliamentary  arena, 
thundered  from  the  platform,  won  £%me  hy  their 
daring,  and  acumen,  and  learning,  and  eloquence 
in  every  comer  of  the  land.  Indeed,  he  makes 
no  pretensions  to  oratory  or  greatness  of  any 
kind.  Li  this  respect  not  at  all  resemhling,  or 
rather  very  much  differing  from,  the  extraordinary 
individual  who  has  just  darted  on  the  woolsack, 
as  if  he  would  edge  off  the  Chancellor  and  take 
his  very  seat.  That  individual  we  need  not 
name,  a  glance  at  the  nose  and  plaid  trousers  are 
sufficient.  It  must  he  my  Lord  Brougham  and  no 
one  else.  To  no  other  man  bom  of  woman  has 
nature  vouchsafed  the  same  power  of  universaHty. 
Ko  other  man  would  attempt  to  do  what  he  is 
now  doing,  talking  law  with  one  man,  politics 
with  another,  and  scandal  with  a  third,  and  all 
the  while  listening  to  the  debate  and  qualifying 
himself  to  take  a  part  in  it.  In  the  course  of 
time  we  shall  see  him  pursuing  an  erratic  career 
in  any  part  of  the  house  except  in  that  one  part 
in  which  sit  ministers  and  their  supporters. 
Amongst  their  ranks  Lord  Brougham  is  never  to 
be  found.  To  the  party  in  power  he  is  always 
opposed.  It  is  his  pride  that  he  never  worships 
the  rising  sun.  The  Ex-Chancellor  has  never 
forgotten  or  forgiven  the  treatment  he  received, 
but  it  does  not  affect  his  health — ^it  does  not 
tinge  his  life  with  melancholy.  He  does  not  let 
consumption,  like  a  worm  in  the  bud,  prey  upon 
his  damask  cheek.  His  hair  is  a  little  greyer — ^his 
&ce  is  a  little  fatter — ^that  is  all  the  change  the 
wear  and  tear  of  half  a  century  of  publie  life  has 
produced — ^and  of  such  a  half  century — the  half 
century  that  waged  war  with  France — ^triumphed 
at  Waterloo— carried  Reform — ^repealed  the  com 
laws,  and  saw  the  birth  of  railways  and  the 
electric  telegraph ;  a  half  century  of  more  interest 
than  any  preceding  age— the  work  and  the  excite- 
ment of  which  wore  out  our  Romillys,  Follets, 
and  Homers,  with  premature  decay.  Yet, 
Brougham  still  lives.  Slightly  altering  Byron,  we 
may  say  of  him,— 

Time  writes  no  wrinkles  on  his  brazen  brow, 

Such  as  the  Edinbargh's  dawn  boheld  he  wriggleth  now. 

Below  the  woolsack  is  a  table,  and  on  each  side 
are  ranged  the  orators  and  partisans  of  the  two 
great  sections  which,  under  some  name  or  other, 
always  have  existed  and  always  will^  exist  in 
our  national  history.  The  uninitiated  call  them 
Conseryatives  and  Eeformer«— the  wiser  simply 
term  them  the  men  who  are  in  office  and  the  men 
who  are  not.  The  Government  for  the  time 
being  sits  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, who  acts  as  Speaker,  and  who  has  a  far 
easier  birth  of  it  than  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre.  The 
Lords  are  not  long-winded — ^nor  noisy ;  not  pas- 
sionate, and,  like  true  Britons,  always  adjourn  to 
dinner.    Hence  no  post-  prandial  scenes  are  visible. 


In  the  small  hours  no  patriots,  smelling  strongly 
of  whisky  and  water  and  cigars,  expatiate  to  a 
wearied  assembly  on  that  ever  fertLLe  theme,  the 
wrongs  and  woes  of  the  Green  Isle.  The  lords, 
like  Mr.  Wordsworth's  gods  — 

Approve  the  depth  but  not  the  tumult  of  the  bouI. 

We  can  never  faney  the  House  of  Lords  to  be 
what  you  may  sometimes  take  the  House  of 
Commons  to  be^ — a  bear  garden  or  a  menagerie. 
You  miss  the  vulgarity  of  the  one,  and  you  also 
miss  its  excitement  and  earnestness — its  cries  of 
"question"  and  "divide,"  when  some  well- 
known  bore  is  on  his  legs,  and  its  long  resounding 
cheers  when  some  favourite  partizan  sits  down. 
AU  is  staid,  and  oorrect,  and  proper,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  tirade  from  the  Eupert  of  debate  and 
some  father  in  God  on  the  Episcopal  Bench. 
We  would  fain  say  a  word  about  the  Episcopalian 
bench.  One  could  hardly  expect  to  find  a  mi- 
nister of  the  self-denying  and  lowly  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  sitting  in  a  gorgeous  house  with  the 
proadest  and  wealthiest  of  the  English  peers. 
You  would  expect  to  find  these  reverend  gentle- 
men by  the  bed-side  of  the  sick,  in  the  houses  of 
the  poor,  combating  with  the  vice  and  infidelity 
of  the  day ;  or  else  you  would  look  for  them  in 
their  studies,  surroimded  with  stately  folios ;  or 
in  the  midst  of  their  clergy,  reviving  the  faint- 
hearted, urging  on  the  timid,  counselling  tho 
young,  and  girding  up  the  energies  and  hearts  of 
all.  You  would  expect  to  find  them  in  the  House 
of  the  Lord,  rather  than  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
In  short,  anywhere  but  in  the  turmoil  of  party 
conflict.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  The 
bishops  are  almost  the  first  object  that  attracts 
your  eye.  Tfiey  sit  on  benches  by  themselves, 
on  the  Government  side,  but  beyond  the  minis- 
terial bench.  In  the  dark,  religious  light  of  the 
Upper  House,  you  can  scarcely  make  out  what 
they  are.  You  see  venerable  wigs,  and  black 
robes,  and  lawn  sleeves ;  and,  if  you  look  sharp, 
you  may,  at  times,  catch  the  outline  of  a  reverend 
face — ^most  probably  of  the  deep  lineaments  of 
Charles  James  of  London,  or  of  the  pug  nose'  and 
plebeian  profile  of  Samuel  of  Oxford.  They  are 
very  regular  in  their  attendance,  and  frequently 
take  parts  in  the  debate.  Indeed,  the  latter 
bishop  is  a  great  man  in  the  Lords,  and  so  was 
Henry  of  Exeter,  but  his  voice  is  seldom  heard, 
and  his  name  never  mentioned  now.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  is  also  pretty  regular  in  his 
attendance.  The  other  bishops  do  not  muster 
quite  so  strongly.  Half  of  them  is  a  good  at- 
tendance. It  is  to  be  hoped  they  are  more  pro- 
fitably employed. 

Coming  lower  down,  our  eyes  rest  on  the  men 
who  carry  on  government  and  occupy  the  unenviable 
situation  of  Ministers  of  the  Crown.  Generally 
at  the  top  of  the  bench  is  seated  a  slight,  under- 
sized, juvenile,  red-haired  Scot  —  ttiat  is  the 
Duke  of  Argyle,  who,  in  virtue  of  being  a  Duke 
and  the  husband  of  the  daughter  of  the  Duchess  of  . 
Sutherland,  is  Lord  Privy  Seal.  His  lordship  is 
as  pert  and  ready  as  any  forward  youth  in  a  de- 
bating-club,  and  has  much  of  the  appearance  and 
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manner  of  sucb.  a  one.  He  gives  you  no  great 
idea  of  hereditary  statesmanship,  the  only  quality 
conspicuous  in  him  being  a  tolerable  amount  of 
modest  assurance,  perfectly  natural  to  a  peer  who 
is  an  author  and  has  lectured  at  mechanics'  insti- 
tutions, and  read  papers  before  the  British  Asso- 
ciation. A  strong  contrast  is  presented  by  the 
next  illustrious  personage — ^a  severe,  well-made, 
heavy,  grey-hairod  man,  who  sits  almost  silent 
and  sullen,  as  if  he  had  no  feelings,  as  if  the 
debate  was  a  sham,  and  he  should  be  glad  if  it 
were  over.     We  refer  to 

The  travelled  thane,  Athenian  Aberdeen, 

the  best-abused  man  at  this  time  in  her  gracious 
Majesty's  dominions,  but  without  whom,  never- 
theless, it  is  questionable  whether  the  Queen's 
Government  could  be  carried  on.  Unfortunately, 
Lord  Aberdeen  is  not  the  man  for  the  pubHo.  The 
public  likes  to  be  gammoned,  and  his  lordship 
cannot  gammon.  He  is  spare  in  words,  cold  and 
unimpassioned  in  delivery,  and  somewhat  too  in- 
different to  party  attacks.  The  other  ministers  sit 
below  him ;  they  are  none  of  them  distinguished 
for  oratorical  power — one  of  the  best  of  them  is  the 
good-tempered  looking  Earl  Granville,  who  has 
managed  to  succeed  better  in  the  Upper  House 
than  he  did  in  the  Lower.  He  is  a  better  speaker 
than  his  illustrious  chief — ^has  a  more  musical 
voice,  and  a  less  monotonous  manner,  and  like 
him  he  aims  at  little  effect  as  a  speaker — like  him 
he  never  soars.  The  tall  thin  courtly  Earl  of  Cla- 
rendon shines  in  comparison  with  them,  as  does 
also  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  has  fine  intel- 
lectual features,  and  a  commanding  presence,  and 
has  that  fluency  of  language  so  remarkable  in 
aU  the  prominent  followers  of  the  l&te  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  On  neighbouring  benches  are  seated  dis- 
contented Whigs,  overlooked  in  the  scramble  for 
place  when  the  Coalition  Ministry  was  formed, 
and  who,  therefore,  view  its  proceedings  with  an 
impartial,  but  yet  a  jealous  eye.  Prominent 
amongst  such  is  the  sandy-looking  unamiable 
Earl  Grey,  who  seems  angry  with  himself  and  all 
the  world,  because  he  is  lame,  and  has  not  the 
command  of  the  colonies.  Below  the  table  are 
half-a-dozen  benches,  on  which  congregate  a  few 
peers  till  dinner  time.  Here  sits  Earl  Fitzwilliam 
— here  also  sits  one  of  the  most  frightful  bores  in 
the  house,  Lord  Monteagle,  who  always  speaks, 
and  for  a  lord,  cruelly  long.  That  is  the  conse- 
quence of  his  having  been  in  the  Lower  House. 
Never  stop  to  hear  him.  As  soon  as  you  see  his 
bald  head,  be  off.  Crossing  to  the  opposition 
benches,  the  Earl  of  Derby  fills  the  first  place. 
We  need  not  paint  his  portrait — the  sharp  aristo- 
cratic face — ^but  feebly  reflected  in  that  promising 
young  man,  but  unfortunate  speaker,  his  son — is 
familiar  to  us  all ;  there  he  is  out  of  place.  He 
has  no  fitting  opponents.  It  was  among  the 
Commons  that  he  won  his  laurels.  Yet,  at  times, 
the  old  afflatus  serves  him,  and  his  clear  voice  and 
fluent  declamation  are  as  bitter  and  terrible  as  when 
night  after  night  he  wrestled,  as  if  for  very  life, 
with  the  brawny  champion  of  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation, and  the  somewhat  too  selfish,  unscrupu- 


lous exponent  of  Irish  wrongs.     By  his  side  b  his 
trusty  page,  the  inelegant  and  insipid  Malmes- 
bury,  of  whom,  in  a  passing  freak,  the  author  of 
'*  Yivian  Grey"  not  merely  made  a  statesman,  but 
actually  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.     Higher  up, 
facing  &e  bench  of  bishops,  sitsa  tall  thin  gentleman 
— with  a  copious  head  of  hair,  and  a  force  of  gea- 
ticuktionhaxdly  English:  that  is  the  Earl  of  Ellen- 
borough,  in  his  own  opinion  hero,  statesman, 
lawyer,  all  things  bytums,  and  nothing  long;  in  this 
respect,  second  only  to  I/>rd  Brougham,  who  sits 
everywhere,  speaks  wherever  he  can,  and  whose 
Ciceronian  eloquence,  aided  by  a  delivery  more 
expressive  than  dignified,  by  gestures  and  tones 
at  any  rate  vivadous,  astonish  the  weak  nerves  of 
the  spectators,  and  ofttimes  puzzle  the  parlia- 
mentary reporters  themselves.     Few  other  nota- 
bilities do  we  see.    Perhaps  we  may  note  near 
Lord  Ellenborough  the  pale  aristocratic  form  of 
that  popular  nobleman,  me  Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 
Disraeli  makes  one  of  his  peers  say,  the  House 
of  Lords  looks  like  a  house  of  butlers.    We  think 
the  satirist  is  ii^ust.     At  any  rate  the  peers  arc 
well  dressed.     Hats,  gloves,  boots,  and  fh)ck  coats 
are  aU  imexoeptionable.     We  need  not  say,  in  this 
respect,  the  House  of  Lords  presents  a  very  dif- 
ferent appearance  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
Yet  the  Lords  need  not  be  so  particular  about 
their  "  gorgeous  array,"  there  are  seldom  more 
than  half  a  dozen  ladies  present  to  admire  and 
reward  their  display.     The  Lords  are  more  polite 
than  the  Commons.  Such  ladies  as  are  present  take 
their  seats  in  the  gallery,  where  they  can  see  and 
be  seen ;  in  the  other  house,  as  our  readers  know, 
the  case  is  different.     But  even  the  ladies,  we 
dare  say,  would  not  mind  being  treated  as  the 
Commons  treat  them,  if  the  debates  in  the  Lords 
were  as  good  as  in  the  Commons.     If  the  peers 
did  not  dress  so  well  and  were  not  so  excessively 
polite,  but  spoke  better,  no  great  harm  would  be 
done;  but  there's  the  difficulty.     It  is  difficult 
for  a  polite  man  to  be  ill-bred,  and  to  lose  his 
temper,  and  say  sharp  things.     In  the  House  of 
Commons  nothing  is  easier.    Say  something  bitter, 
and  you  will  have  a  murmur  of  applause — ^be 
savage,  and  at  any  rate  your  own  party  will 
cheer ;   but  in  the  Lords  you  can't  get  up  the 
semblance  of   earnestness.      The    whole    thing 
seems  too  mucljike  play — ^an  apology  for  business, 
and  that  is  all.     No  man  can  speak  to  twenty 
sleepy  peers  as  he  could  to  four  or  five  hundred 
eager  partizans.     No  man  can  be  impressive  in 
the  bosom  of  his  family — and  the  Lords  are  a 
family  party,  all  connected,  or  nearly  so;  and  if 
a  stranger  comes  in  he  soon  apes  the  fashionable 
tone,  and  becomes  as  dull  and  apathetic  as  the 
rest.     And  why  should  a  lord  be  otherwise  ?    A 
lord  is  not  more  a  lord  for  having  brains — ^nor 
the  less  a  lord  for   being  without.      Intellect, 
skill, .  oratory,  are  no  helps — ^are  unnecessary  in 
an  hereditary  institution.     Sir  Eobert  Peel  faiew 
this,  and  lived  and  died  a  conunoner.     Chatham 
became  comparatively  a  small  man  when  he  took 
a  pension  and  a  peerage.     So  was  it  with  Walpole, 
when  meeting  his  old  rival  Pulteney,  after  they 
had  both  been  raised  to  the  peenige,  he  exclaimed, 
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"  Here  we  are,  my  lord,  the  two  most  insignificant 
personages  in  Europe."  The  Upper  House  but 
registers  the  decisions  of  the  Lower — ^the  business 
of  the  country  is  carried  on  elsewhere. 

But  while  we  have  been  looking  at  the  house, 
the  debate  has  closed.  Lord  Malmesbury  has 
asked  a  question  and  made  an  attack.  Lord 
Derby  has  uttered  a  few  petulant  remarks,  to 
which  Lord  Aberdeen  has  made  a  cold  and  ibrmal 
reply,  to  which  some  of  the  disappointed  Whigs 
have  added  a  little  independent  criticism  on  their 
own  account.  Two  or  three  exquisites  have  been 
discussing  little  matters  of  their  own,  till  they 
find  that  if  they  stop  much  longer  they  will  be 
too  late  for  Botten  Row,  and  the  house  merely 
waits  for  Lord  Monteagle  to  sit  down  and  go 
home.     Happily  his  noble   lordship  is  briefer 


than  his  wont,  and  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  de- 
clares the  house  adjourned.  Rushing  outside,  we 
catch  hasty  glimpses  of  our  hereditary  legislators 
as  they,  in  fashionable  brougham  or  on  splendid 
blood,  start  for  their  parks  or  respective  Belgra- 
vian  homes.  We  also,  in  more  plebeian  manner, 
do  the  same.  We  are  sure  the  reader  will  have 
had  enough  of  the  lords  for  one  night.  He  will 
have  found  out  that  they  are  not  much  better 
orators  or  speakers  than  other  men — ^that  even 
lords  stammer,  utter  incoherent  remarks,  display 
poverty  of  ideas — and  more,  the  great  merit  of  a 
night  in  the  lords  is,  that  it  is  soon  over.  If 
the  lords  be  duU,  at  any  rate  they  are  short. 
To  be  dull  and  long-winded  is  an  offence  against 
good  breeding  of  which  few  peers  are  guilty. 
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Ht  good  friend  and  quondam  college  chum,  Her- 
bert Cheveley,  is  a  medisBval  bachelor,  and  a  very 
favourable  specimen  of  his  class.  He  is  a  trifle 
too  mediaeval,  if  anything,  and  besides  being  just 
forty-six,  which  he  cannot  help,  he  affects 
Puseyism,  painted  windows,  and  Chaucer's  **  Can- 
terbury Tides."  I  sometimes  think  he  must  feel 
slightly  uncomfortable,  when  "  dropping  in  "  on 
a  bright  Sunday  morning  just  before  church  time 
he  catches  me  in  the  very  plenitude  of  married 
bliss,  revelling  in  the  "bosom  of  my  family;" 
buttoning  a  glove  for  the  "  wee  wifie,"  adjusting  a 
sash  for  pet  Fanny,  who,  being  six  years  old,  of 
course  goes  with  us  to  morning  service,  or  just 
preparing  to  give  baby  a  farewell  kiss.  But  on 
the  whole  he  appears  a  happy  fellow,  and  I  should 
say  "  accepts  lus  destiny." 

Probably  my  Mend  would  have  been  a  bachelor 
under  any  circumstances,  but  the  precise  reason  he 
gave  me  (in  a  conversation  many  years  ago,  since 
which  we  have  not  re-opened  the  subject),  for 
"  withering  on  the  virgin  thorn  "  was  this.  His 
peculiar  cast  of  mind,  his  reading,  and  the  deep 
impressions  he  had  received  from  his  mother's 
almost  saintly  gentleness, — she  "  was  a  woman — 
but  God  rest  her  soul,  she's  dead !"  of  the  Evan- 
geline stamp — ^led  him  to  cherish  in  his  mind  the 
very  meekest,  softest,  most  submissive  type  of 
fenude  excellence  and  beauty.  No  face  had  a 
charm  for  him  which  would  not  have  beseemed  a 
painted  window  in  a  cathedral,  and  harmonized 
with  long  white  hands  crossed  humbly  on  the 
breast ;  no  character  could  please  him  long  unless 
it  corresponded  with  such  a  face  and  such  an  atti- 
tude. At  twenty-three  he  had  found,  as  he 
devoutly  believed,  an  approximation  to  his  ideal 
in  the  sister  of  a  common  Mend.    She  had  a 


Madonna  face,  long%Iark  eye-lashes,  and  a  chaste 
repose  of  manner,  with  a  voice  that 

Was  ever  gentle,  soft  and  low, 
An  exceUent  thing  in  woman ; 

and  Herbert  had  not  seen  her  many  times  before 
a  watchful  seriousness  of  face,  and  an  occasional 
lighting  up  of  the  eye,  when  he  was  in  her^  com- 
pany, made  me  aware  that  he  had  been  powerfully 
impressed.  One  beautifid  Saturday  evening,  just 
after  a  shower  had  fallen,  when  the  golden  sun- 
shine lay  sweetly  on  the  trees,  and  an  indescribable 
repose  seemed  to  have  descended  from  the  skies, 
because  it  was  the  eve  of  the  Sabbath,  he  called 
to  return  a  book,  and  the  hush  and  calm  which 
had  been  stealing  over  him  was  deepened,  not 
broken,  by  the  solemn  ticking  of  the  hall-clock  as 
he  passed  it.  Laura  would  not  be  able  to  see 
him  for  a  minute  or  two  ;  so  he  sat  in  the  library, 
watehing  the  sunset,  and  wishing  her  name  had 
been  Beatrice,  though,  to  be  sure,  Laura  was  the 
name  of  Petrarch's  love.  "When  poor  Laura  did 
appear,  my  friend,  with  his  quick  eyes,  and 
quicker  sensibilities,  was  struck  mute,  and  could 
hardly  be  as  polite  as  the  lady — such  a  contrast 
was  tiiere  between  the  look  she  wore,  the  tremu- 
lousness  of  anger  she  could  not  conceal,  and  the 
deep  gentle  calm  in  which  he  had  been  bathing 
his  soul.  Her  behaviour  to  him  was  aU  that  he 
could  wish,  but  it  was  evident  she  had  recently 
been  much  moved,  and  moved  to  anger  too,  of  a 
very  high  piteh.  Her  beautiful  cheeks  were  yet 
flushed  ;  the  darkling  light  had  not  died  from  her 
eyes;  her  voice  had  even  a  faint  suspicion  of 
hoarseness  in  it !  In  the  intervals  of  a  brief 
conversation,  her  lips  shook  involunterily  j  her 
fingers  played  nervously  with  the  paper-knife,  or 
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disarranged  and  arranged  over  and  oyer  again  the 
flowers  in  the  yase.  She  was  evidently  telieved 
when  Herbert  rose  to  go ;  so  he  thought ;  and  he 
too  was  relieved  when,  in  the  open  air,  he  could 
take  a  long,  deep  inspiration,  and  gather  up  his 
scattered  perceptions. 

His  Madonna,  then,  was  a  fdry ;  his  saintly 
ideal  was  made  of  the  same  clay  as  ■.  Poor 
fellow  !  He  formed  no  resolution  there  and  then, 
but  the  sequel  is  told  in  his  ''  single  unblessed- 
ness"  to  this  day.  If  he  had  been,  I  will  not 
say  wiser,  but  less  of  a  blind  enthusiast,  he  would 
have  made  the  discovery  on  his  first  acquaintance 
with  his  Madonna.  She  had  what  Carlyle  calls, 
**  a  background  of  wrath"  in  her  composition; 
and,  above  all,  he  would  have  been  at  the  pains 
to  asca^tain  whether  there  might  not  have  been 
some  just,  nay  some  noble,  honourable  cause  for 
the  burst  of  in^gnation  which  had  so  disturbed, 
and  probably  distressed  his  Laura,  that  sweet  calm 
Satiurday  evening.  But  he  did  not.  He  was  not 
selfish ;  he  was  not  exacting ;  but  the  shock  was 
too  much  for  him.  Ho  was  one  of  those  to 
whom 

A  woman  moved  is  like  a  fountain  troubled — 
Muddy,  ill-seeming,  thick,  bereft  of  beauty; 
And  while  it  is  so,  none  so  dry  or  thirsty, 
Will  deign  to  sip  or  touch  one  drop  of  it. 

Laura  had,  probably,  no  more  than  a  presenti- 
ment, if  even  she  had  that,-  that  she  nad  im- 
pressed my  friend,  and  she  is  now  with  her  hus- 
band in  Canada — the  very  paragon  of  wives  and 
mothers,  as  I  am  credibly  informed. 

Carried  on  without  mentioniDg  Laura,  my  Mend 
^nd  I  have  not  unfrequent  discussions  about  the 
old-fashioned  types  of  female  excellence  which 
most  command  his  sympathies.  Looking  at  them 
soberly,  can  a  cultivated  conscience  and  enlight- 
ened judgment  escape  the  conclusion  that  the 
"  submissive"  element  is  too  much  developed,  that 
some  of  the  most  lovely  and  loveable  heroines  of 
early  song,  drama,  and  romance,  would  have  been 
all  the  better  for  a  little  less  "  gentleness,"  and 
a  little  more  decision  of  character  ?  Doubtless, 
according  to  apostolic  authority,  wives  should 
"  obey  their  husbands  "  and  cultivate  **  shame- 
facedness  and  sobriety ;"  according  to  Shakspeare, 
should  be  always  ready  to  pay  the  "  tribute  of 
love,  fair  looks,  and  true  obedience;"  according 
to  Milton,  should  be  "  obsequious  "  in  their  very 
"majesty;"  according  to  the  marriage  service, 
should  **  love,  honour,  and  obey ;"  and  according 
to  common  sense  and  the  teachings  of  every-day 
experience  should  "pull"  with  Sieir  lords,  and 
"  know  when  to  give  way."  But  there  is  surely 
a  point  at  which  submission  may  become  guilty 
and  dishonourable;  at  which  the  highest  art  of 
the  poet  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  beautify  and 
glorify  it.  Except  to  peculiarly  constituted  minds, 
it  can  scarcely  be  a  subject  even  of  tragie  satis- 
faction, when  some  sweet  creature  is  made  to 
sacrifice  her  best  affections,  and  even  resign  her 
truest  duties,  as  well  as  her  holiest  rights,  to  the 
caprice  of  some  stem-hearted  barbarian  of  a  moral 
experimentalist,  who  amuses  himself  by  trying 
how  far  a  woman's  heart-strings  maybe  stretchea  | 


without  breaking;  still  less  when  she  is  repre- 
sented as  bearing  reproach  and  indignity,  not  to 
say  brutality,  on  account  of  crimes  of  which  she 
is  innocent,  without  opening  her  gentle  hps  in 
self-defence,  or  pleading  mightily  with  her  tyrant. 
Unless  the  genius  of  ti^e  artist  who  paints  a  pic- 
ture like  this  be  of  the  very  highest  order,  a 
sentiment  of  moral  disapprobation  arises  in  the 
mind  which  is  too  strong  for  the  "  ideality  "  of 
the  picture,  and  almost  puts  out  its  beauty.  It  is 
true  I  keep  my  thoughte  on  these  matters  pretty 
much  to  myself,  when  Mrs.  Paterfamilias  is  pre* 
sent,  leaving  her  to  infer  that  I  have  the  same 
unqualified  admiration  as  our  Mend  Cheveley  for 
the  "Kutbrowne  Mayde,"  for  Griselda  in  the 
"  Clerk's  Tale,"  andforDesdemonain  "  OtheUo." 
Though  even  in  her  company,  I  would  rather 
dwell  on  the  mildly-toned  portraiture  of  womanly 
excellence  given  us  by  a  poet  conscious  that  he  is 

The  heir  of  all  the  ages,  in  the  foremost  files  of  time, 

and  hinting  what  a  husband  expects  in  his 
partner,  without  that  savage  exactingness  which 
distinguishes  your  LeoMc  of  Coventry,  or  your 
Marquis  "Walter  of  Saluces.  The  man  who  would 
not  be  satisfied  with  '*  Isabel "  is  a  —  never 
mind !  he  is  hard  to  satisfy  : — 

Sweet  lips  whereon  pexpetoaUy  did  reign 

The  summer  calm  of  golden  charity, 

Were  fixed  shadows  of  thy  fixed  mood 

Eevered  Isabel    .... 

A  courage  to  endure  and  to  obej, 

A  hate  of  gossip  parlance  and  of  sway, 

Crowned  Isabel,  through  all  her  placid  life, 

The  queen  of  marriage,  a  most  perfect  wife. 

But  I  cannot  help  noting  that  Lsabel  is  said  to 
have  had 

The  intuitiye  decision  of  a  bright 
And  thorough -edged  intellect  to  part 
Error  ftcm  crime    .... 

And  I  venture  to  doubt  whether  she  would 
have  submitted  to  insult  and  blows  from  her  lord 
for  some  unexplained  offence,  without  an  effort 
to  set  herself  right  with  him.  And  not  aU  my 
reverence  for  Shakspeare,  and  all  my  love  for  his 
creation  of  Desdemona,  shall  prevent  my  inquiry, 
as  a  British  husband  and  father  of  a  funily^ 
whether  Desdemona  was  not  responsible  in  great 
part  for  "  the  tragic  loading  of  that  bed  ?"  ^  I  do 
not  wish  to  spoil  a  beautiful  ideal  picture  in  any 
one's  mind,  still  less  to  dispute  that  Othello's 
bride  was  up  to  the  type  of  womanhood  in  her 
age  and  country — ^I  mean  their  very  highest  type ; 
but  I  do  happen  to  think  that  the  type  is  one 
which  cannot  be  contemplated  with  unmixed 
delight  and  approbation  by  a  nineteenth  centoiy 
spectator. 

It  is  very  beautiftd,  it  makes  the  heart  leap, 
and  the  tears  to  come,  when  the  "Nut-browne 
Mayde ' '  insists  on  accompanying  her  banished  love 
to  tiie  greenwood — 

Sith  it  is  80,  that  ye  wiU  go,  I  will  not  leave  behind; 
Shall  never  be  said  the  Nut-brown  Maid  was  to  her  lore 
unkind. 

Even  at  the  expense  of  her  reputation— 

For  I  will  prove  that  faithftd  love,  it  U  devoid  of  shame. 
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And  her  womanly  delicacy — 

"  Lo,  yet  before,  ye  must  do  more,  if  ye  will  go  with  me, 
As  cut  your  hair  up  by  your  ear,  your  kirde  by  your  knee." 
I  shall,  as  now,  do  more  for  you  than  longeth  to  woman- 

hede, 
To  short  my  hair,  a  bow  to  bear,  to  shoot  in  time  of 

need. 

But  when  the  "  Earle's  son  "  puts  her  love  to 
the  last  bitter  test,  and  challenges  her  affection 
with  shame  and  dishonour,  and  she  replies — 

Though  in  the  wood  I  understood  ye  had  a  paramour, 
All  this  may  nought  remove  my  thought  but  that  I  will 

be  your, 
And  she  shall  find  me  soft  and  kind,  and  courteous  erery 

hour, 
Olad  to  fulfil  all  that  she  will  command  me  to  my  power; 
For  had  ye  too  an  hundred  mo',  yet  would  I  be  that  one, 
For  in  my  mind  of  all  mankind  I  love  but  you  sdone, 

I  am  heretical  enough  to  think  that  the  poet 
would  hare  satisfied  the  moral  sense  better  by 
breaking  the  lady's  heart  on  the  spot,  than  by 
thus  making  her  acquiesce  in  her  dishonour,  and 
yolunteer  menial  offices  for  the  paramour  of  her 
fickle  and  insulting  lover. 

In  the  "Clerk's  Tale"  the  storjr-teller,  knowing 
full  well  how  much  improbabihty  would  attach 
to  any  tale  in  which  a  loving  woman  should  be 
represented  as  giving  up  to  supposed  death,  first 
her  daughter — 

Have  here  again  your  little  young^  maid- 
Farewell,  my  child,  I  never  shall  thee  see ! 

And  then  her  son,  just  two  years  old,  praying 
the  ravisher  of  her  darling  that 

Her  little  son  he  would  in  earths  grave 
HIb  tender  limb^,  delicate  to  sight, 
From  foules  and  from  beastes  for  to  save, 

merely  at  her  lord's  bidding  without  complaint, — 
has  provided  against  any  difficulty  in  the  reader's 
mind,  as  well  as  he  could,  by  the  oath  which  he 
puts  into  Griselda's  mouth  before  the  "  alliance." 
But  do  not  the  stirred  heart  and  conscience  of  the 
reader  begin  to  play  havoc  with  the  beauty  of  this 
portraiture  of  a  loving,  obedient  woman  (though 
how  could  a  woman  love  such  a  fellow  as  Marquis 
Walter  turned  out  to  be  ?),  when  she  consents, 
without  expostulation,  to  be  ignominiously  put 
away  for  no  offence  whatever ;  and  not  only  so, — 
for  it  must  be  granted  that  "  eke  tiie  Pop^"  is 
said  to  have  "  consented  it,  rancour  for  to  slake," 
and  good  wives  of  "great"  folk,  down  to  poor 
Josephine^  have  often  been  put  away  for  "  state" 
reasons, — ^but  to  prepare  the  home  of  her  lato  lord, 


once  h&r  home,  for  the  new  bride  ?  Ought  the 
poor  creature,  even  if  she  must  be  made  to  give 
up  her  babes  one  by  one,  and  finally  to  go  back, 
heart-crushed,  to  her  &ther's  home,  after  a  mar- 
ried life  of  wrong  upon  wrong,  to  be  forced  to 
say: — 

And  of  your  newe  wife,  God  of  his  grace 
So  grant  you  weale  and  prosperity, 
For  I  UfiU  gladly  yielden  her  my  place, 

and  then  to  go  about  with  a  pale  fiuse,  compressed 
lips,  and  a  bursting  breast, 

The  house  to  dight, 
And  tables  for  to  set  and  beddes  make, 

till  she 

Hath  evexy  chamber  arrayed  and  his  hall, 

because  another  was  coming  to  lie  in  the  bosom 
firom  which  she  had  been  sent  away  ?  Could  she 
do  all  this,  even  under  a  mediseval  moral  regime, 
without  gnilt  before  Gbd  ?  Those  are  questions 
which  I  put  to  Herbert  when  Mrs.  P.  is  not  near. 
He  usually  stops  my  mouth  by  quoting  the 
sweetest  pajBsage  in  the  whole  episode,  and  en- 
quiring it  it  is  not  conceived  in  the  true  spirit 
of  Christian  gentieness  and  forgiveness — 

One  thing  beseeche  I  you,  and  wame  also, 
That  ye  ne  pricke  with  no  toimenting 
This  tender  maiden,  as  ye  have  done  mo ! 

or  the  advice  to  ''  Those  about  to  Marry"  with 
which  the  "Kutbzowhe  Mayde"  concludes: — 

Here  ye  may  see  that  woman  be  in  love  meek,  kind,  and 
stable : 

Let  never  man  reprove  them  then,  or  call  them  variable. 

But  rather  pray  God  that  we  may  to  them  be  comfort- 
able  

For  sith  men  would  that  women  should  be  meek  to  them 
each  one, 

Much  more  ought  they  to  God  obey,  and  serve  but  Him 
alone. 

And  when  I  say  that  men  who  have  formed  their 
ideas  of  female  gentleness  and  submissiveness  upon 
such  models  as  Desdemona,  Griselda,  and  the 
Nutbrown  Maid,  will  probably  be  disappointed  in 
married  life ;  or  if  not,  find  that  women  of  that 
type  are  ill-fitted  to  meet  the  stem  practicalities 
of  the  life  of  to-day,  he  turns  round  upon  me  with 
a  police-report  in  yesterday's  Times,  by  which 
it  appears  some  pale-faced  half-starved  wife,  who 
supports  by  the  labour  of  her  hands  a  husband 
who  smashes  her,  and  three  or  four  children,  per- 
jures herself  in  giving  forced  evidence  against  said 
"husband," — perjures  herself,  in  order  to  screen 
him  by  softening  down  "  stubborn  facts"  in  a 
long  course  of  meekly-borne  brutality. 
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It  is  nearly  sixty  years  since  the  events  I  am  now 
about  to  narrate  took  place.  I  was  then  in  my 
third  year  at  the  University  of  Gottingen,  and  a 
merry,  idle,  thoughtless  lad  I  was.  Of  course  I 
had  many  acquaintances,  both  among  the  students 
and  the  townsfolk.  But  there  were  only  two 
whom  I  could  call  friends.  One  of  them  was  a 
Scotchman,  named  Macdonald.  The  name  of  the 
other,  a  German,  was  Laurenberg.  They  were 
both  students. 

It  was  the  summer  vacation,   and  we  three 
resolved  to  make  a  pedestrian,  tour  together.     So, 
after  some  discussion,  we  decided  on  visiting  the 
great  Thuringian  forest,  and  one  fine  morning  off 
we  set.     Just  as  we  had  got  beyond  the  town, 
Macdonald  said,  '*  My  dear  brothers,  let  us  return; 
this  expedition  will  bring  us  no  good."     "  You 
would  almost  make  one  tlunk  you  were  a  prophet," 
said  Laurenberg,   mth  mock  gravity.      "And 
what  if  I  be  ?"  cried  the  other  quickly.     "  Why, 
then,  don't  be  a  prophet  of  evil — ^that  is  to  say 
imless  you  cannot  help  it.     Come,  my  dear  fellow 
— ."    "  I  tell  you,"  interrupted  Macdonald,  **  that 
if  we  go  on,  one  of  us  will  never  see  Gottingen 
again ;  and,  Laurenberg,  my  beloved  Laurenberg, 
it  is  you  who  will  be  that  one,  you  will  never 
return  unless  you  return  now,"      "Nonsense, 
nonsense,"   laughed  the  other,   "pray,  how  do 
you  know  that  ?"  It  seemed  to  me  that  Macdonald 
slightly  shuddered  at  the  question,  but  he  went 
on  as  if  not  hearing  it :  "  He  of  us  three  who  first 
left  the  house  is  destined  never  to  enter  it  again, 
and  that  was  the  reason  why  I  tried  to  get  out 
before  you.'    You,  Laurenberg,  in  your  folly,  ran 
past  me,  and  it  is  thus  on  you  that  the  lot  has 
fallen.    Laugh  if  you  will.    If  you  had  let  me  go 
before  3'ou,  I  should  have  said  nothing.     But  as 
it  is,  I  say,  laugh  if  you  will,  and  call  me  a 
dreamer,  or  what  you  please,  only  return,  my 
friends,  return.     Let  us  go  back."     "  Let  us  go 
on.     Forwards,"  cried  Laurenberg ;    "  I  do  not 
laugh  at  you,  my  brother,  but  I  think  you  are 
scarcely  reasonable;  for  either  you  have  truly 
foreseen  what  is  to  happen,  or  you  have  not.     If 
you  have,  then  what  is  to  happen  toill  happen,  and 
we  cannot  avoid  it ;  if  you  have  not,  why  then 
it  will  not  happen,  and  that  is  all.     Either  you 
foresee  truly  my  destiny — ."     He  was  going  on, 
but  Macdonald  interrupted  him  :  "It  is  by  such 
reasoning  that  men  lose  themselves  in  this  world 
and  the  next."  "  Oho,  dear  school-fox,"  returned 
the  other,  "  we  have  not  undertaken  our  march 
to  chop  logic  and  wind  metaphysics ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  to  be  merry  and  enjoy  ourselves.  So—" 
and  ho  sung, 

There  wandered  three  Burschen  along  by  the  Khine ; 
At  the  door  of  a  wine-honse  they  knocked  and  went  in ; 
Landlady,  have  you  good  beer  and  wine  ? 

"Laurenberg,  your  gaiety  is  oppressive,"  inter- 


rupted Macdonald,  "  Why  sing  that  song  ?  You 
know  that  there  is  death  in  it."  "It  is  true," 
replied  Laurenberg,  somewhat  gravely,  "  the  poor 
little  daughter  of  the  l^dlady  lies  in  her  coflb. 
Another  stave,  then,  if  you  like  it  better, — 

Up,  brothers,  up !  enjoy  your  life !" 

And  so  on  he  went  with  that  obstreperous  song. 

Notwithstanding  all  his  singing,  Laurenberg 
was  evidently  more  impressed  by  our  companion's 
words  than  he  was  willing  to  own ;  and  as  for  me, 
I  was  much  struck  by  them,  for  the  young  Scots- 
man was  indeed  no  common  man.  But  all  that  soon 
wore  off.  Even  Macdonald  seemed  to  forget  his 
own  forebodings.  We  marched  on  right  cheer- 
fully. That  night  we  stopped  at  Heiligenstadt, 
very  tired,  for  it  was  a  long  way  for  lads  so  little 
used  to  walking  as  we  were. 

The  next  night  we  slept  at  Dingelstadt ;  and  I 
remember  that  at  supper  Laurenberg  knocked 
over  the  salt-cellar,  and  that  Macdonald  said, 
"  See,  I  told  you !  Everything  shows  it."  !N"ext 
night  we  were  at  Miilhausen,  making  short  jour- 
neys ;  for,  after  all,  our  object  was  to  enjoy,  not 
to  tire  ourselves.  The  next  afternoon  we  got  to 
a  place  whose  name  was  Langensalza;  and  the 
following  day  we  arrived  at  Gotha,  and  lodged 
at  the  sign  of  the  "  Giant"  in  the  market-pkce. 
Here  we  made  acquaintance  with  three  tourists, 
students  from  Jena.  They  were  each  of  a  dif- 
ferent country.  One  was  a  Frenchman ;  one  a 
Pole ;  the  third  alone  was  a  German.  They  were 
making  a  sort  of  pilgrimage  to  the  different  places 
remarkable  for  events  in  the  life  of  Luther,— had 
been  at  Erfurt,  to  see  his  cell  in  the  Orphan- 
house  there,  and  were  now  going  to  Eisenach  and 
the  'Wartburg  to  visit  the  Patmos  of  "Junker 
George."  However,  on  hearing  that  we  proposed 
marching  through  the  Thuringian  forest,  Hiey 
gave  up  their  original  plan  and  agreed  to  join  us, 
which  pleased  us  much,  for  all  three  were  fine 
fellows.  That  night  we  got  to  Ohrdruff,  and  the 
next  day  we  set  off  for  Suhl.  But  we  were  not 
destined  ever  to  reach  that  town.  About  noon, 
Laurenberg  said,  "  Come,  brothers,  do  you  not 
find  this  road  tiresome  ?  This  is  the  way  ever}'- 
body  goes.  Suppose  we  strike  off  the  road  and 
take  this  footpath  through  the  wood.  If  all  we 
wanted  was  to  walk  along  a  road,  why,  there  are 
better  roads  near  Gottingen.  Lato  the  woods, 
then,  say  I !  Who  knows  but  there  may  be  an 
adventure  before  us  ?  Follow  me  !"— Macdon^d 
would  have  remonstrated;  but  our  new  friends, 
and  I  also,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  felt  much  as  Lau- 
renberg did,  so  we  took  the  footpath  and  plunged 
into  the  forest.  We  soon  thought  ourselves  re- 
paid. The  solitude  seemed  to  deepen  oa  we  pro- 
ceeded. Except  the  almost  imperceptible  foot- 
path, everything   bespoke  the    purest  state  oi 
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nature.  The  enormous  pinos  tliat  towered  over 
OUT  beads  seemed  the  growth  of  ages.  Great  red 
deer  stared  at  us  from  a  distance  through  the 
glades,  as  if  they  had  never  before  seen  such  ani- 
mals as  we,  and  then  bounded  away  in  herds.  As 
we  pushed  merrily  onward,  the  glen  in  which  we 
found  ourselves  gradually  opened  out  into  a  plain. 
But  the  footpath  had  long  been  lost  sight  of;  and 
wo  had  no  idea  where  we  were  or  which  way  to 
turn  in  order  to  find  a  resting-place  for  the  night. 
ZSTevertheless,  we  pressed  on  as  fast  as  our  ia^jjig 
limbs  would  admit  of,  and  after  three  or  four 
hours'  march  across  the  wooded  level,  we  were 
rewarded  by  coming  on  a  sort  of  road.  It  was, 
indeed,  nothing  more  than  the  track  of  hooves 
upon  the  turf;  but  we  were  in  ecstacies  at  its 
appearance.  Aft;er  pursuing  it  for  half  an  hour, 
we  saw  before  us  a  house  among  the  trees.  It 
was  a  cheerM  sight  to  us,  and  we  gave  a  shout  of 
joy.  We  soon  reached  it.  It  was  a  long  building 
with  low  walls,  but  a  very  high  thatched  roof. 
At  one  end  was  a  kind  of  round  tower,  which 
seemed  much  older  than  the  rest  of  the  structure. 
It  might  at  ono  time  have  been  much  higher  than 
it  then  was,  but  in  its  actual  state  it  scarcely 
overtopped  the  gable  built  against  it. 

"WeU,  we  came  up  to  the  door  and  knocked.    It 
was  opened,  after  a  short  delay,  by  a  young  girl. 
The  evening  shadows  were  closing  in,  but  even  by 
the  imperfect  light  we  had,  we  could  see  she  was 
very  beautiful.     We  asked  if  we  could  be  accom- 
modated for  the  night,  and  she  answered  very 
readily  that  we  could,  but  that  we  should  have  to 
sleep  all  in  one  room,  and  that  we  must  be  content 
with  a  poor  supper.    Well,  after  some  talk,  we 
went  in,  all  glad  to  get  shelter  except  Macdonald, 
who   would  fain  have  pushed  on  to  Amstadt, 
which  the  girl  told  us  was  distant  only  about 
two  hours'  walk.     Entering  by  a  short  passage 
we  passed  into  a  kind  of  hall.    Here  wo  heard 
the    Frenchman,    who   had^  preceded  us,    say, 
"  Come  along,  my  beauty,  and  show  us  the  cham- 
ber where  we  are  to  sleep,  for  I  suppose  it  is  there 
^ve  are  to  sup  too.    I  have  been  trying  all  the 
doors,  and  not  one  of  them  will  open." — ".This 
way,  gentlemen,"  said  the  girl,  disengaging  her- 
self from  Laurenberg,  who  had  taken  hold  of  her 
hand,  and  opening  one  of  the  doors — "That  is  your 
grandmother,  I  suppose  ?"  said  Macdonald,  point- 
ing to  a  figure  bending  over  a  small  fire  which 
was  expiring  on  the  hearth.     "Good  evening, 
my  good  woman,  you  seem  to  feel  chUly;"  and  as 
he  addressed  these  latter  words  to  the  crouching 
creature,  he  made  a  step  as  if  he  would  approach ; 
but  the  girl,  quickly  grasping  his  arm,  whispered 
in  his  ear,  "  Do  not  disturb  her.  Since  my  father's 
death  she  scarcely  ever  speaks  to  any  one  but  me. 
She  is  very  old  and  feeble.     Pray  leave  her 
alone."     Macdonald  threw  a  penetrating  glance 
at  the  girl,  but  said  nothing,  and  he  and  I  fol- 
lowed her  along  a  passage,  some  twenty  paces  in 
length  and  very  narrow.     At  the  end  of  it  was 
another  door,  and  this  opened  into  the  chamber 
we  were  to  occupy.     It  was  a  round  room,  and 
we  immediately  guessed  that  it  formed  the  under 
story  of  the  tower  wo  had  remarked.    The  girl 
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brought  a  lamp,  and  we  found  that  the  furniture 
consisted  of  a  table  and  some  stools,  a  large  press^ 
a  heap  of  mattresses  and  bedding,  a  few  mats  of 
plaited  straw,  and  a  pile  of  firewood.  The  most 
curious  thing  about  the  place,  however,  was  a 
strong  pole,  or  rather  mast,  which  stood  in  the 
very  centre,  and  seemed  to  pass  through  the  roof 
of  the  room.  This  roof,  which  was  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  floor,  was  formed  (a 
thing  I  had  never  seen  before)  of  frirze-bushes 
supported  upon  slender  branches  of  pine,  aind  ap- 
peared so  rickety  as  to  threaten  every  moment  to 
come  down  about  our  heads.  On  questioning  the 
girl,  I  was  told  that  the  mast  supported  the  outer 
roof,  which  was  possible  enough.  "  In  the  first 
place,"  said  Kichter,  the  German  from  Jena,  when 
we  had  seated  ourselves,  and  the  damsel  seemed 
to  wait  for  orders,  "  is  this  an  inn  or  is  it  not?" 
"You  may  see,  gentlemen,"  replied  she,  "by 
the  scantiness  of  the  accommodation,  that  it  is 
not  exactly  an  inn.  Nevertheless,  you  can  make 
yourselves  at  home  as  if  it  was,  and  welcome." 
"Good.  Then,  in  the  second  place,  have  you 
any  wine  ?"  "  Plenty,  We  sell  a  good  deal  to  the 
foresters,  who  pass  hero  often,  and  so  have  always 
a  supply."  "  Where  is  it  ?"  asked  Macdonald. 
"Below,  in  the  cellar."  "  Very  well,"  returned 
he.  "  I  and  two  more  of  us  will  go  down  and 
help  you  to  bring  up  a  dozen  bottles  or  so,  if  you 
will  show  us  the  way."  "  Certainly,"  said  the 
girl.  While  Macdonald  and  two  of  the  others 
were  absent  with  her,  I  contrived  to  light  a  iaie, 
and  the  Frenchman,  on  exploring  the  press,  having 
found  that  it  contained  plates,  knives,  and  forks, 
he  and  the  Pole  laid  the  table;  so  that  when  the 
others,  laden  with  bottles,  reappeared,  the  place 
had  somewhat  of  a  more  cheexrul  look.  "  They 
have  not  had  time  to  drug  our  wine,  at  least," 
whispered  Macdonald  to  me.  "  Pooh,  my  friend," 
returned  I,  "you  are  feu:  too  suspicious.  You 
will  smile  to-morrow  at  having  had  such  ideas." 
"We  shall  see,"  said  he.  Presently  the  girl 
brought  in  some  bacon,  some  eggs,  and  a  piece  of 
venison.  These  we  cooked  ourselves,  staying 
our  appetites,  in  the  meantime,  with  bread  and 
wine.  Then  we  made  a  hearty  supper  and  be- 
came very  merry.  Richter  and  the  Pole  plied 
the  bottle  vigorously,  while  Laurenberg  and  the 
Prenchman  vied  with  each  other  in  somewhat 
equivocal  gallantries  to  the  damsel.  As  for 
Macdonald,  he  wore  an  expression  of  mingled 
resignation,  vigilance,  and  resolution,  which  made 
me  uncomfortable,  I  knew  not  why. 

When  we  had  supped,  smoked  a  few  pipes,  and 
finished  our  wine,  we  began  to  make  our  beds. 
As  we  were  so  occupied,  the  girl  came  in,  and 
offered  to  help  us.  We  readily  consented,  for  we 
were  tired  enough.  In  a  very  short  time  she  had 
made  six  beds  on  the  floor.  "  Why  do  you  lay 
them  all  with  the  heads  to  the  middle  of  the 
room  ?"  asked  Macdonald,  observing  that  all  the 
pillows  were  ranged  round  the  mast  in  a  circle,  and 
as  near  it  as  possible.  "  That  is  the  way  I  always 
do,"  said  she  with  a  careless  air.  But  she  did 
not  succeed  in  concealing  a  certain  strange  ex- 
I  pression  which  her  features  assumed  for  a  moment, 
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and  which  hoth  Maodonald  and  I  remarked  with- 
eut  understanding  it.  We  well  understood  after- 
wards what  it  meant.  As  she  was  retiring,  the 
Frenchman  and  Laurenberg  assailed  her  with  some 
rather  too  £ree  jokes.  She  turned  and  cast  on 
them  a  look  of  ineffable  indignation  and  scorn ; 
thefi,  without  a  word,  she  passed  out  at  the  door 
and  closed  it  behind  her. 

All,  except  Macdonald,  were  soon  in  bed.  We 
had,  however,  only  half  undressed.  As  for  Mac- 
donald, he  drew  a  stool  before  the  fire,  and  seat- 
ing himself,  buried  his  face  in  his  hands  as  if  in 
thought.  I  almost  immediately  fell  asleep,  and 
must  have  slept  for  some  time,  for  when  I  awoke 
the  fire  was  out.  But  I  did  not  awake  of  myself, 
it  was  HaMonald  who  roused  me.  He  did  the 
same  to  the  others.  He  had  thrown  himself  on 
his  bed,  and  spoke  in  a  whisper,  which,  however, 
as  -^ur  heads  were  close  together,  was  audible 
to  all.  "Brothers,"  said  he,  *' listen;  but,  for 
your  lives  make  no  noise,  and,  above  all,  do  not 
speak.  From  the  first  moment  we  arrived  at  this 
house  I  feared  that  all  was  not  right ;  now  I  am 
sure  of  it.  It  seemed  to  me  odd  that  two  solitary 
wom^i  should  inhabit  so  large  a  house;  that 
the  girl  should  have  been  so  ready,  or  rather 
so  anxious,  to  receive  us ;  that  she  should  have 
shown  no  fear  of  six  young  men  all  stran- 
gers to  her ;  and  I  said  to  myself,  *  She  and 
her  grandmother  do  not  live  here  alone ;  she  de- 
pends upon  aid,  if  aid  be  necessary,  and  that  aid 
is  not  far  off.'  Again,  I  am  used  to  read  the 
character  in  the  countenance,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing her  beauty,  if  ever  treachery  was  marked  on 
the  human  face,  it  is  on  hers.  Then,  why  make 
us  all  sleep  in  one  room?  If  the  others  are 
empty  our  beds  would  be  as  well  on  the  floor  in 
them  as  in  this  one.  However,  all  that  was  mere 
suspicion.  But  there  is  more.  You  saw  me 
examine  the  windows  during  supper.  I  could 
then  open  the  outside  shutters ;  they  have  since 
been  fastened,  and,  what  is  more,  the  door  is 
locked  or  barred  on  us,  and  will  not  yield.  But 
what  is  most  important,  my  ear,  which  is  very 
quick,  caught  the  sound  of  steps  in  the  passage — 
heavy  steps,  tbough  taken  on  tiptoe — steps,  in 
short,  of  a  man,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  of  men, 
for  there  were  at  least  two.  I  stole  to  the  door, 
and  distinctly  heard  whisperings.  Now  what  do 
you  think  of  all  that  ?  Speak  one  at  a  time,  and 
low."  **  Bah !"  whispered  the  Frenchman ;  "  I 
think  nothing  of  it.  It  is  quite  common  to  fasten 
the  shutters  outside ;  and  as  for  the  door,  your 
friend  and  I  were  rather  free  with  the  girl  last 
night,  and  she  may  have  locked  us  in  for  her  own 
security.  As  for  the  footsteps,  I  doubt  if  you 
can  distinguish  a  man's  from  a  woman's ;  and  the 
whisperings  were  probably  the  girl  and  the  old 
woman  conversing.  Their  voices  coming  along 
the  passage  would  sound  like  whisperings."  This 
explanation  was  so  plausible  that  all  expressed 
themselves  satisfied  with  it.  But  Macdonald  re- 
sumed, and  this  time  he  spoke  in  a  whisper  so 
terrible,  so  full  of  mysterious  power,  that  it  went 
straight  to  every  heart :  "  Brothers,"  he  said,  "  be 
wise  in  time.    If  you  will  not  Usten  to  common 


sense,  take  warning  of  a  supernatural  sense. 
Have  you  never  had  a  dim  presentiment  of  coming 
evil  ?  I  know  you  have.  Now  mark.  I  have 
at  this  moment  the  sure  certitude  of  its  approach. 
I  Imow,  I  htaw,I  kkow,  that  if  you  oontanue  to 
lie  here,  and  will  not  listen  to  my  words,  neither 
you  nor  I  vnll  ever  see  another  sun.  I  kww 
that  we  shall  all  certainly  die  before  the  morning. 
Will  you  be  advised  ^  li  not,  your  blood  be  on 
your  own  heads  ?  As  for  mine,  I  forgive  it  you. 
Decide! — ^resolve!"  These  words,  fiie  tone  in 
which  they  were  uttered,  and  the  character  of  the 
speaker,  produced  a  profound  impression.  As  for 
me,  I  shuddered ;  but  it  was  less  at  the  idea  of 
the  threatened  material  danger  than  at  that  of  an 
occult  influence  hovering  round  us,  inspiring 
Macdonald,  and  filling  the  place  wi^  its  mys- 
terious presence.  Laurenberg  was  the  first  to 
speak,  or  rather  to  whisper.  "  Macdonald,"  said 
he,  "  I  yield  myself  to  your  guidance."  I  im- 
mediately said,  **  And  I."  The  others  followed 
the  example.  Macdonald  directly  took  the  com- 
mand on  himself.  "  Rise,"  said  he,  "  but  make 
not  the  slightest  noise.  Collect  yourselves,  and 
pay  attention  to  the  slightest  thing.  Leave  your 
shoes  ;  take  your  swords.  As  it  is  so  dark  there 
will  probably  be  confusion.  We  must  have 
watchwords,  therefore.  Let  them  be  Jena  and 
Qbttingen.  Also,  to  avoid  our  blindly  encounter- 
ing one  another,  let  each  of  us,  if  it  comes  to 
a  fight,  keep  calling,  JBurschen !  Burnchen  !  I 
believe  the  attack  I  apprehend  will  come  from  the 
door.  Let  us  range  ourselves  three  on  each  side 
of  it.  We  from  Gottingen  will  take  the  right 
side,  you  from  Jena  the  lefb.  When  thej  open 
the  door  we  rush  into  the  passage.  I  will  lead 
my  file,  and  do  you,  brother,"  said  he  to  the 
Frenchman,  "lead  yours.  When  you  hear  me 
cry  Burachen!  follow  me,  and  remember,  you 
strike  for  your  lives."  All  this  was  said  in  the 
lowest  whisper,  but  so  distinctly  and  deliberately 
that  we  did  not  lose  a  word. 

We  took  the  places  assigned  us,  grasping  our 
bared  swords.  For  a  time — ^it  seemed  an  inter- 
minable time — we  stood  silent,  and  hearing 
nothing.  Of  course  we  could  not  see  each  other, 
for  the  place  was  quite  dark.  At  last,  our  ex- 
cited ears  heard  footsteps  cautiously  approaching. 
Some  one  came  to  the  door  and  was  evidently 
listening.  In  about  a  minute  we  heard  the 
listener  whisper  to  some  one  in  the  passage — 
"  They  must  all  be  asleep  now.  Tell  Hans  to 
cut  loose."  Our  hearts  beat  quick.  There  was 
a  pause  of  some  minutes ;  t&en  suddenly  we 
heard  overhead  a  cracking  sound  among  the  fhrze 
bushes  that  composed  tiie  roof,  and  the  next 
instant  something  fell  to  the  ground  with  a  crash 
so  tremendous  that  the  whole  house  seemed  to 
shake.  Then  we  heard  a  bolt  withdrawn,  then 
a  key  was  turned.  The  door  began  to  open. 
'^Bur$ehm/*'  cried  Macdonald,  as  he  dauied 
it  wide  ajar,  and  sprang  into  the  passage. 
"  Burtehen  /"  cried  the  Frenchman,  and  tile  next 
moment  he  was  by  our  comrade's  side.  "  Bur^ 
$ehm  r  cried  we  all,  as  we  made  in  after  fliem. 
The  robbers  retreated  precipitately  into  the  hall| 
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where  we  had  seen  the  old  woman  the  previous 
night.  ^  It  was  brightly  illuminated  by  a  large 
fire  which  blazed  on  the  hearth.  Here  we  fought. 
"  Burschm  /"  thundered  Macdonald,  as  he  struck 
down  a  man  armed  with  a  hatchet.  '^A  Im  Us 
volmr9 .'"  cried  the  Frenchman,  quitting  German 
for  his  mcther-tongue  in  the  heat  of  the  moment. 
'*  Jena  !  Gottingm .'"  shouted  some  of  us,  forget- 
ting in  our  excitement  that  these  names  were  our 
P«W8- words  and  not  our  war-cry.  ^^BwBchsnP* 
cried  Laurenberg,  as  he  drove  into  a  comer  one  of 
the  enemy  armed  with  a  dagger  and  a  sword. 
"  Burschm  r*  cried  he  again,  as  he  passed  his 
weapon  twice  through  the  robber's  body.  "  Jena  /** 
yelled  Eichter,  as  his  left  arm,  which  he  inter- 
posed to  defend  his  head,  was  broken  by  a  blow 
from  an  iron  bar.  "And  06Uingen!''  added  he 
with  a  roar,  as  he  laid  his  assailant  at  his  feet. 
Meanwhile  the  Pole  and  I  had  Bustained  a  fierce 
attack  from  three  robbers,  who,  on  hearing  the 
criai  and  dashing  of  arms,  had  rushed  out  of  one 
of  the  doors  opening  into  the  hall.  The  Pole  was 
already  slightly  wounded,  and  it  was  going  hard 
with  us,  when  the  others  came  to  our  assistance, 
lliis  decided  the  fight,  and  we  found  ourselves 
victors. 

We  had  gained  the  victory,  I  repeat,  and  all  the 
robbers  lay  about  the  floor  killed  or  wounded. 
We  stood  still  a  moment  to  take  breath.  At  this 
instant  the  girl  of  the  previous  night  rushed  into 
the  haU,  and  threw  herself  on  the  body  of  the  man 
who  had  &]len  by  the  hand  of  Laurenberg.  She 
put  her  hand  on  his  heart;  then  she  approached 
her  cheek  to  his  mouth.  "He  is  deadP'  cried 
she,  starting  to  her  feet.  "  You  have  killed  my 
Heinrich,  my  beloved  Heinrioh !  you  have  killed 
my  Heinrich!  dead,  dead,  dead !"  Btill  speaking, 
she  disappeared,  but  returned  abnost  instantly, 
a  pistol  in  each  hand.  "  It  was  you,  young  sir,'' 
said  she,  caknly  and  deliberately.  "  I  saw  you ;" 
and,  as  she  spoke,  she  covered  JJaurenberg  with 
her  weapon,  taking  a  cool  aim.  With  a  bound 
Macdonald  threw  himself  before  the  victim.  But 
the  generous  movement  was  vain.  She  fired,  and 
the  ball,  grazing  Macdonald's  shoulder,  passed 
through  poor  Laurenberg's  throat,  and  lodged  in  a 
door  behind  him.  He  staggered  and  fell.  We 
all  stood  thunderstruck,  't  Your  life  for  his  and 
mine,"  said  the  girl.  With  these  words  she  dis- 
charged her  other  pistol  into  her  bosom,  and  sank 
filowly  on  the  corpse  of  her  lover. 

Ilmelt  down  beside  my  friend  and  took  his 
haad.  Macdonald  raised  him  up  a  little,  sup- 
porting him  in  a  sitting  posture.  He  said,  "  My 
pocket-book — ^the  letter — ^my  last  wish."  Then 
he  pressed  my  hand.  Again  he  said,  "  Farewell, 
comrades  i  farewell,  my  brothers !  Bemember  me 
to  my  mother  and  Anna."  Then  he  pressed  my 
hand  again.    And  so  he  died. 

I  B0Dd  dwell  but  lightly  on  the  after  events  of 
that  murderous  night.  On  examining  the  field  of 
battle,  we  found  that  the  robbers  were  nine  in 


number,  and  that  two  besides  Heinrich  were  dead. 
We  bound  up  the  wounds  of  the  others  as  well  as 
we  could,  and  secured  them  for  the  night  in  ono 
of  the  rooms,  after  fastening  the  windows  and 
providing  in  every  possible  way  against  escape  or 
attack.  Betuming  to  the  room  where  we  had 
supped,  we  foxmd  that  the  thing  which  had  follen 
from  the  roof  with  such  a  crash  was  an  enormous 
ring  or  circle  of  iron,  bigger  than  a  cart-wheel. 
It  was  lying  on  our  beds,  the  mast  being  exactly 
in  the  centre  of  it,  and  serving,  as  we  found,  to 
sustain  it  when  hoisted  up.  Had  we  not  obeyed 
Macdonald's  voice,  we  certainly  should  all  have 
been  crushed  to  death,  as  it  was  plain  many  a 
victim  had  already  been ;  for  the  infernal  thing 
was  stained  with  blood,  and  in  some  places  patches 
of  hair  were  still  sticking  to  it. 

The  journey  to  Amstadt  in  the  morning,  the 
interview  with  the  biirgomeister,  the  reference  to 
the  rural  amptman,  the  expedition  of  that  frmc- 
tionary  to  the  scene  of  the  ^agedy,  the  imprison* 
ment  of  the  surviving  robberiB,  their  trial,  con- 
fession, and  execution,  I  will  not  detail.  Prom 
the  letter  to  which  Laurenberg  referred  with  his 
latest  breath,  and  which  we  found  in  his  pocket- 
book  addressed  to  me,  we  learned  that  Macdonald's 
presentiments  were  weighing  on  the  writer's  mind 
more  than  he  was  willing  should  be  known  until 
after  the  anticipated  catastrophe,  if,  indeed,  any 
should  take  place.  Neither  need  I  relate  to  you 
how,  after  burylag  our  poor  comrade,  I  performed 
the  sad  duty  of  bearing  the  news  of  his  death  to 
his  mother  and  sister,  or  how  Anna  in  three  years 
afterwards  became  my  wife.  As  to  my  other 
comrades  in  that  disastrous  tour,  the  Frenchman 
rose  to  high  rank  in  the  service  of  Kapoleon, 
and  fell  at  Waterloo.  Bichter  was  kUled  in  a 
duel.  The  Pole  died  amid  the  bloody  snows  of 
Prussian  Fylau.  Of  Macdonald's  fate  I  know 
nothing.  When  I  returned  to  Gottingen  after 
visiting  Anna  and  her  mother,  he  was  gone.  He 
had  left  his  rooms  the  previous  day  with  a 
stranger,  an  elderly  man,  dressed  in  gray.  He 
never  returned.  I  made  every  inquiry  all  round 
Gottingen,  but  could  get  no  tidings  of  him.  Ifo 
one  on  any  road  had  seen  him  or  his  companion 
pass.  His  books  and  things  were  sold  some  two 
or  three  months  after.  I  bought  everything  I 
thought  he  cared  for,  in  order  some  day  to  restore 
them  to  him.  But  he  has  never  appeared  to  claim 
them,  and  so  I  have  them  still.  His  sword  hangs 
in  my  study  between  Laurenberg's  and  my  own. 

As  regards  the  old  woman,  I  had  almost  for- 
gotten to  say  that  we  found  her  clothes,  but  not 
herself.  Hence  we  guessed  that  some  one  of  the 
gang  had  personated  i^e  character ;  and  Macdonald 
reminded  us  how  the  girl  had  prevented  his  ap- 
proaching her  supposed  relative,  and  how  he  had 
got  no  answer  to  his  address,  the  man  in  disguise 
being  probably  afraid  that  his  voice  might  betray 
him. 
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Silent  leges  inter  airman  said  the  great  BomanI 
orator,  at  once  the  administrator  of  law  and  the 
commander  of  armies,  ready  to  sustain  the  autho- 
rity of  the  former  by  the  force  of  the  latter.  An 
eloquent  protest  against  rebellion,  as  the  parent  of 
anarchy,  it  has  been  taken  to  declare  diat  ciyil 
progress  of  necessity  ceases  with  the  proclamation 
of  war.  We  wonder  it  has  not  in  this  sense  been 
quoted  as  a  justification  of  the  accumulated  fail- 
ures of  the  Session  just  brought  to  an  ignomi- 
nious close.  Certainly,  there  may  be  found  in 
history,  remote  as  well  as  recent,  important  ex- 
ceptions to  such  a  rule.  Amongst  them  may  be 
reckoned  the  practice  of  taking  censuses  of  the 
population.  Naturally  enough,  the  first  census  of 
which  we  have  any  record  is  that  taken  by  Moses, 
on  the  eve  of  battle  with  the  Moabites,  when  he 
caused  to  be  numbered  every  male  "  from  twenty 
years  old  and  upwards,"  all  that  were  "  able  to 
go  forth  to  war.*'  There  scarcely  occurs,  in 
Jewish  or  general  history,  any  mention  of  num- 
bers as  an  element  of  national  strength,  except  on 
occasions  similar  to  this.  The  first  compr^en- 
sive  and  regular  enumeration  of  the  population 
of  these  islands  was  made  at  the  commencement 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  not  only  was 
war  in  progress,  but  the  elevation  of  Bonaparte  to 
the  rank  of  First  Consul,  and  the  haughty  rejec- 
tion by  the  English  Government  of  his  ofiers  of 
amity,  threatened  to  prolong  the  contest  to  the 
limits  of  mutual  endurance. 

The  last  census  of  the  British  Isles  was  taken 
in  a  time,  not  only  of  profound  peace,  but  of  an 
almost  universal  sentiment  that  wars  had  alto- 
gether ceased  out  of  the  earth.  Nothing  was 
more  fiar  from  our  thoughts,  as  the  work  of  enu- 
meration went  on,  than  that  its  results  might  be  of 
value  as  a  test  of  physical  strength  in  the  prospect 
of  military  struggle.  Yet,  so  vain  are  the  hopes 
that  repose  on  princes,  so  sudden  the  vicissitudes 
of  political  relations,  before  that  year  was  out 
we  were  canvassing,  half  in  fear  half  in  pride, 
our  means  of  repelling  a  French  invasion ;  and  are 
now,  when  the  publication  of  the  census  returns 
of  1851  is  but  just  completed,  engaged  in  a  war 
which  some  are  bold  enough  to  prophecy  will 
outlast  the  generation — a  war  with  an  empire  of 
barbarians  as  prolific  as  pitiless;  the  Huns  of 
modem  Europe,  led  by  an  Attila,  whose  maxim  is 
that  of  Philip — ^to  despair  of  no  city  into  which  he 
can  introduce  an  ass  laden  with  gold. 

Under  these  circumstances,  one  of  the  first 
pieces  of  information  we  obtain  from  the  recentiy 
published  "  Population  Tables,  Part  II.,"  is  the 
pleasantest  we  can  expect  to  find  in  the  whole 
book,  large  as  it  is  in  bulk.  In  about  the  life- 
time of  one  generation — ^hear  it !  ye  croaking  pro- 
phets of  English  decadence ! — ^we  have  added  to 
our  population  more  than  twelve  hundred  thou- 
sand men  of  the  age  to  make  good  soldiers— that 
ia,  from  twenty  to  forty,  In  the  year  1821,  tiie 
number  of  such  men   in  Groat  Britain  was 


1,966,664;  in  1851,  it  was  8,198,496.  Vo 
don't  know  what  France  or  Russia  may  have 
done  in  the  same  time ;  but  if,  with  such  an  addi- 
tion to  our  aggregate  of  physical  force  since  the 
conclusion  of  the  last  great  war,  we  cannot  do 
what  we  did  then — ^hold  our  own  against  the 
world,  and  give  help  to  where  help  is  justly  asked 
of  us — surely  we  deserve  to  go  down  to  the  limbo 
of  dethroned  nations. 

The  way  in  which  this  result,  we  should  rather 
say  the  class  of  results,  in  which  it  is  most  promi- 
nent—  has  been  attained  and  ascertained,  is 
this : — It  was  noticed  in  1821,  and  again  in  1831, 
that  the  number  of  males  under  twenty  years  of 
age,  and  the  number  at  and  above  twenty,  were 
nearly  equal.  It  was  therefore  assumed  that  this 
proportion  was  invariable,  and  that  adult  males 
constituted  not  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  the 
whole  population.  The  census  of  1851  destroys 
this  assumption,  and  replaces  it  with  facts  pleasant 
to  contemplate.  Omitting  the  soldiers  and  sailon 
abroad — a  considerable  portion  of  a  maritime 
nation  with  a  colonial  empire — ^the  males  in 
Great  Britain  of  twenty  years  and  upwards  ex- 
ceed the  males  below  that  age  by  more  than  half 
a  million.  The  former  are  6,475,540,  the  latter, 
4,779,813  ;  including  adult  males  on  foreign 
service,  and  in  some  other  respects  equalizing  the 
calculation,  the  excess  is  fuUy  sustained.  Nor  u 
it  confined  to  one  sex.  On  both  sexes  there  has 
been  an  increase  of  adult  life  within  the  last 
generation.  That  is  to  say,  there  has  been  a 
lower  rate  of  mortality  at  and  after  twenty  yean 
of  age,  than  in  former  periods.  The  excess  of 
adults  over  juveniles  was,  in  1821,  less  than  half 
a  million ;  in  1851,  it  was  more  than  twomilhons. 
The  increase  in  the  juvenile  population  between 
the  same  periods  was  two  millions  and  a  half; 
the  increase  in  the  adult  population,  upwards  of 
four  millions.  The  increase  is  nearly  equally 
divided  between  the  sexes,  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  increase  of  women  of  the  fruitful  age— 
f.  tf.,  from  twenty  to  forty — ^is  the  same,  almost 
to  a  unit,  as  that  of  men  at  the  soldier's  age. 
Dividing  human  life  into  five  periods,  of  twenty 
years  each,  the  rate  of  increase  has  been  as 
follows  : — ^From  one  to  twenty,  37  per  coit; 
from  twenty  to  forty,  60  per  cent;  from  surty 
to  eighty,  45  per  cent.;  from  eighty,  onwards, 
34  per  cent.  Thus,  then,  we  have  in  thirty 
years  an  increase  on  the  whole  population  of 
nearly  one  half  (from  14,432,801,  in  1821,  to 
21,885,010,  in  1851),  and  that  increase  sprwd 
over  the  four  stages  of  human  life  with  a  mercnul 
inequality— pressing  on  the  helplessneas  nather 
of  infancy  nor  age,  but  adding  most  to  the  nnmber 
of  those  who  are  the  husbandmen  and  house- 
holders of  the  land — the  bread-winners,  the 
ministers,  the  defenders  of  those  above  and  below; 
the  pillars  of  home  and  the  bulwarks  of  the  state. 

Of  course,  then,  it  will  be  said,  the  avenige 
duration  of  Ufe  in  this  happy  island,  hasincwoeec. 
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Yes,— assuredly,  prepare  to  rejoice  at  the  measure 
of  prolongation.  The  mean  age  of  the  male  popu- 
lation of  Great  Britain,  in  1851,  is  found  to  be 
25.87  years;  it  was  25.49  years  in  1841,  and 
25.13  years  in  1821.  The  mean  age  of  the  males 
of  a  population  thus  physically  prosperous  has 
increased  seventy-four  hundredth-parts  in  thirty 
years.  So  slowly  moves  the  shadow  on  the  sun- 
dial of  human  progress !  The  moan  lifetime  of 
the  population  is  rather  more  than  forty  years. 
Takmg  a  hundred  thousand  children,  bom  at  the 
same  time,  we  may  say  of  any  one  of  them,  that 
it  has  an  even  chance  of  living  to  be  forty  or  forty- 
£ve;  for  as  the  chances  are  that  by  that  time 
only  half  of  the  hundred  thousand  will  be  living, 
the  probabilities  in  any  individual  case  are  ba- 
lanced. If  we  attempted  to  follow  the  hundred 
thousand  through  their  peril-fraught  journey,  we 
should  have  to  part  company  with  more  than 
thirty-three  thousand  of  them  before  we  reached 
the  threshold  of  manhood.  In  those  porches  of 
the  great  world, — ^in  infancy,  in  childhood,  or  in 
youth, — ^safe  and  fair  as  we  may  have  found 
them, — they  would  perish  by  tens  of  thousands. 
At  the  age  of  twenty,  we  should  be  able  to  count 
only  six^-six  of  the  hundred  thousand.  In  the 
next  stage, — even  where  they  walk  erect  and 
strong,  the  busy,  the  brave,  and  the  beautiful, — 
there  would  fall  from  our  side  not  less  than  thir- 
teen thousand.  With  a  company  diminished  by 
nearly  half,  we  should  enter  on  the  fourth  stage. 
We  should  leave  it  with  a  yet  feebler  band.  Fif- 
teen thousand  would  have  disappeared  between 
the  ages  of  sixty  and  eighty.  With  what  a 
miserable  remnant — only  fourscore  out  of  the 
hundred  thousand — shocdd  wecreepto  the  postern- 
gate  of  life;  leaving  scarce  a  solitary  straggler 
to  keep  the  centenary  of  our  expedition !  The 
Bogistrar-General  ventures  to  set  down  one  hun- 
dred as  the  natural  term  of  human  life  in  these 
latitudes.  And  not  without  reason.  At  least  two 
men  (Pair  and  Jenkins)  have  l^ved  half  as  long 
again.  In  Lord  Bacon's  time,  at  a  village  in 
Herefordshire,  on  a  May-day,  there  was  performed 
a  Morris  dance,  by  eight  old  men,  whose  ages 
made  up  eight  hundred.  In  1851,  there  were 
living  in  the  British  isles  upwards  of  three  hun- 
dred people  more  than  a  century  old.  Twenty- 
seven  lived  in  London — eighteen  were  outdoor 
labourers,  ploughmen,  shepherds,  or  gardeners — 
twenty  were  annuitants — and  forty  were  paupers. 
There  seems,  then,  to  be  no  physical  law  restiict- 
ing  our  lives  to  the  brief  term  of  forty  or  forty- 
five — a  term  too  brief  for  the  enjoyment  of  those 
successive  pleasures  for  which  we  are  as  plainly 
fitted  as  they  are  abundantly  provided.  The 
youth  who  never  knew  father  or  mother,  brother 
or  sister,  and  who  is  cut  down  at  his  mistress's 
feet,  is  only  mare  hardly  dealt  with  than  the 
father  who  is  not  spared  to  see  his  children's 
children  (we  speak  of  course  after  the  manner  of 
men  with  men — not  looking  through  natural  law 
to  a  Divine  law  maker,  nor  reckoning  of  eternal 
compensations  for  the  losses  of  time).  The  youth 
is  hardly  dealt  with,  in  that  his  filial  and  paternal 
love  was  as  a  frostbitten  bud — ^his  love  of  woman. 


a  cup  of  ineffable,  life-long  felicity,  dashed  from 
the  Hp.  The  man  dying  in  his  prime  may  justiy 
complain  that  he  has  not  Hved  out  half  his  days 
— ^that  he  shall  never  know  the  luxurious  softness 
of  the  pillow  smoothed  by  a  daughter's  hand,  or 
the  pride  of  a  father  in  a  noble  son ;  perhaps  the 
only  guiltless  pride  a  man  may  know.  It  has 
often  seemed  to  us,  iu  truth,  that  not  death  but 
untimely  death,  is  the  essence  of  the  curse  we 
inherit  with  a  thousand  blessings.  In  the  light 
of  Christian  hope,  we  do  not  fear 

To  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where ; 
To  lie  in  cold  obstruction,  and  to  rot; 
This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become 
A  kneaded  clod. 

But  there  is  nothing  that  we  read  of  in  the 
Christian  religion  to  reconcile  us  lightiy  to  the 
loss  of  our  autumnal  season,  with 

That  which  shonld  accompany  old  age, 

As  honour,  loye,  obedience,  troops  of  Mends. 

On  the  contrary,  "  long  life,"  *'  fulness  of  days," 
''  a  good  old  age,"  are  conspicuous  among  the 
blessings  that  rewarded  the  virtue  of  Hebrew 
saints,  and  are  promised  in  consummated  glory  by 
the  prophets  of  the  Messianic  age.  There  are, 
perhaps,  no  greater  words  than  tihese,  among  all 
that  (kopped  from  the  mouth  touched  with  a  Uve- 
coal  frx)m  off  the  golden  altar :  ''  And  the  voice  of 
weeping  shall  be  no  more  heard,  nor  the  voice  of 
crying.  There  shall  be  no  more  thence  an  infant 
of  days,  nor  an  old  man  that  hath  not  filled  his 
days  :  for  the  child  shall  die  an  hundred  years  old ; 
but  the  sinner  heiny  an  hundred  years  old,  shall 
be  accursed.  And  they  shall  build  houses,  and 
inhabit  them ;  and  they  shall  plant  vineyards,  and 
eat  the  frniit  of  them.  They  shall  not  build  and 
another  inhabit ;  they  shall  not  plant  and  another 
eat ;  for  as  the  days  of  a  tree  are  the  days  of  my 
people,  and  mine  elect  shall  long  enjoy  tiie  work 
of  their  hands."  Or,  if  there  be  any  doubt  of  the 
applicability  of  this  prediction  to  our  purpose, 
there  can  be  none  as  to  the  significance  and  b^uty 
of  this: — "There  shall  yet  old  men  and  old 
women  dwell  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  and 
every  man  with  his  staff  in  his  hand  for  very  age ; 
and  the  streets  of  the  city  shall  be  fiill  of  boys  and 
girls  playing  in  the  streets  thereof."  It  is  an 
infaUible  sign  of  long-continued  peace  and  pros- 
perity, that  hoary  heads  abound  in  a  land.  The 
sword  is  not  the  only  nor  the  deadliest  weapon 
that  those  gray  hairs  have  escaped.  There  were 
the  hundred  maladies  and  accidents  that  lay  in 
wait  to  catch  young  humanity,  in  its  sleep  or  at 
its  play,  and  diag  it  into  the  grave,  or  send  it  on 
crippl^  aud  pale.  There  was  vice,  proffering 
allurement  with  one  hand,  holding  a  poignard  in 
the  other.  There  were  passion  and  poverty, 
tempting  or  goading  to  sin — the  fruit  whereof  is 
death.  There  were  want  and  avarice,  ready  to 
traffic  in  health  and  life  for  bread,  for  gold.  That 
all  these  have  been  escaped,  by  a  great  proportion 
of  a  population,  proclaims  that  the  golden  ago 
has  not  for  them  run  out.  On  the  other  hand, 
where  men  die  early,  there  are  many  widows  and 
orphans  j  tlte^o  is  a  weight  of  destitution  wpflm 
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the  springs  of  indasiry  that  breaks  their  elasticity ; 
there  is  a  traDsmission  of  debility  and  disease  to 
the  next  generation,  a  reflux  of  care  and  wretch- 
edness upon  the  relics  of  the  past ;  there  is  an 
absence  of  parental  care,  that  is  in  itself  an  educa- 
tion of  wickedness ;  there  is  a  waste  of  human 
happiness  that  cannot  be  pleasing  in  the  sight  of 
Heaven.     We  agree,  then,  with  the  compilers  of 
the  Census  Beport,  that  "  the  prolongation  of  the 
life  of  the  people  must  become  an  essential  part 
of  family,  municipal,  and  national  policy."     We 
must  not  be  content  to  know  that  since  the  plague 
last  raged  in  our  cities— since  the  black  fever 
ceased  from  our  gaols — since  Harvey's  discovery 
improved  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  Jenner's 
stayed  the  scourge  of  small-pox, — the  yearly  sum 
of  mortality  has  diminished,  and  is  still  dimi- 
nishing.   We  must  become  as  intent  upon  saving 
the  tens  of  thousands  who  perish  yearly  from  pre- 
ventible  diseases,  and  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
more  whose  lives  are  abbreviated  by  unnatural 
conditions  of  life — as  intent    upon   extirpating 
small-pox,  fever,  cholera,  with  the  tribe  of  ma- 
ladies tha^  are  bom  of  sensuality  or  squalor — as 
intent  upon  improving  the  habitations  of  the  poor, 
and  the  habits  of  both  poor  and  rich — as  we  were 
once  iatent  upon  the  abolition  of  negro  slavery, 
and  are  now  (or  shall  be  in  time)  intent  upon 
the  humiliation  of  Eussia.     We  have  well  proved 
the  nature  of  our  task  and  the  quality  of  our 
means.    We  hnow  what  are  the  circumstances 
which  determine,  for  men  in  communities,  those 
fundamental  questions  of  individual  and    social 
well-being — sickness  or  health;    life  or  death. 
We  know,  too,  that  by  the  resolute  action  of  the 
legislature,  itself  first  acted  upon  by  opinion,  the 
most  material  of  these  circumstances  can  be  regu- 
lated.   Never  before,  since  the  world  began,  had 
any  people  this  knowledge  and  this  power.    For 
the  first  time,  science  has   '^  come  down  to  the 
business  and  bosoms  of  men"  who  have  both  the 
capacity  and  the  inducement  to  act  upon  her 
teachings.     An  Aurelius,  taught  by  disciples  of 
Bacon — ^by  the  philosophers  who  in  our  own  day 
have  not  disdained  to  make  the  daily  things  of 
humblest  life  their  patient  study — even  an  impe- 
rial philanthropist,  thus  taught,  might  have  failed 
to  administer  in  Rome  the  lex  solus  populi.    But 
we,  with  parliament  and  press — the  one  to  reign 
and  the  other  to  rule— n^  not  despair  of  effect- 
ing in  England  a  greater  change  than  the  Au- 
gustan conversion  of  Bome  from  a  city  of  brick 
into  a  city  of  marble. 

The  social  position  or  industrial  occupations  of 
the  people,  for  the  better  care  of  whose  physical 
condition  we  thus  earnestly  plead,  is  a  question 
of  nearly  equal  interest  to  tiie  man  of  imaginative 
and  the  man  of  practical  intellect.  To  the  former, 
there  can  be  few  topics  more  frequently  presented 
than  that  of  the  distribution  of  human  conditions 
—for  it  is  a  topic  suggested  alike  by  the  populous 
city  and  the  vacant  landscape.  As  we  walk  up 
and  down  this  land  of  fourfold  beauty — this  sea- 
girt and  city-studded  isle — this  almost  solitary 
example  of  a  cotmtry  at  once  maritime  and  manu- 
facturing, agricultural  and  commercial— this  mi- 


niature world,  into  which  all  elements  of  phynoal 
and  human  excellence  seem  compressed,  there  are 
forced  upon  our  musings  questions  to  which  no 
amount  of  meditation  would  find  replies.     These 
far-stretching  fields  of  grain,  swelling  and  sinVing 
on  the  undulating  bosom  of  the  land — mingling 
their  murmured  music  with  that  ci  the  tea  to 
whose  edge  they  creep,  or  on  which  from  dizzy 
heights  they  shed  a  golden  gleam — mantling  with 
intervals  of  emerald  pasture  and  ruddy  heath  and 
sombre  forest  those  far  inland  distriets  where  the 
rivers  seem  to  have  lost  their  way  in  loitering  ia 
the  ocean— climbing  up  the  hills  of  almost  the 
feurthest  north,  and  making  summer  on  the  mountaia 
side,  even  while  snow  is  &lling  on  the  mountain 
summit.     How  many  acres  do  they  measure;  by 
how  many  hands  have  they  been  served ;  through 
how  many  hands  must  pass  their  dose-pecked 
wealth  ere  it  reaches  the  table  or  the  manger  ? 
The  owner  of  that  long-armed  engine,  that  iiow 
waits  for  the  capricious  wind,  and  now  spins  Hke 
a  huge  plaything  in  the  breezy  air-— of  his  fellow 
craftsman,    grinding   by  wind  or    steam,    how 
many  are  there  }    Of  the  bakers  who  manipulate 
in  sultry  cellar  the  products  of  the  open  fields 
and  the  free  showers  and  sunshine — how  many  ? 
Of  that  idle  but  much-enduring  swain,  sleeping 
while  his  homed  or  fieecy  charge  crop  the  sweet 
grass — ^with  his   ''unwholesome  brother,"  who 
will  drive  the  unhappy  herd,  with  many  oaths 
and  blows,  to  sale  and  slaughter — ^how  many? 
Of  the  butcher,  neighbour  to  the  baker, — the 
tanner  and  the  woolcomber,  the  leather-seller  and 
the  shoemaker — how  many  ?    Of  the  innkeeper, 
at  whose  door  we  rest  while  noting  down  these 
queries  for  fhture  satis&u^tion — the  brewer,  the 
maltster,  the  vintner,  the  distiller—- of  the  whole 
genus,  from  Mivart  to  the  disreputable  host  of  the 
Snared  Hart — ^how  many  ?    The  poacher  suggests 
the  gamekeeper — (whe&er  as  cause  or  effect,  let 
country  gentlemen  ponder) — of  whom,  with  other 
servitors  of  Nimrod,  there  must  be— how  many  ? 
The  constable  may  be  an  extinct  or  an  honorary 
official,  but  the  policeman,  who  will  to*night  clank 
his  sabre  along  this  svlvan  road,  and  whose  "urban 
brother  is  now  loitering  on  hot  pavements — ^how 
many?    Bising  in  fancy  from  handcuff  to  the 
crown — ^no  unnatural  or  laborious  ascent — ^we  ask 
of  this  governing  and  governmental  class — ^how 
many  ?     Of  the  proprietary  dass,  for  whom  yon 
wood-embosomed  mansion  may  weU  stand — ^how 
many?      Moving  on  towards  the   dty,   whose 
cathedral  towers  are  in  view,  numberless  other 
questions  start.     Of  the  priest  and  levite  class 
—of  men  who  serve  at  the   altar,   and   men 
who  teach  to  pray  without  an  altar— of  ministers 
to  thought,  and  ministers  to  health,  and  ministers 
to  strife  or  peace— of  clergy,  doctors,  lawyers, 
— ^how  many  r    Of  each  of  the  many  trades  that 
have  their  signs  in  every  high  8treet---find  of  each 
of  the  subdivided  handicrafts  that  supply  them  with 
their  wares — of  men  at  work  far  and  deep  in  the 
mine  or  in  the  quarry ;  at  the  sweltering  forge 
or  furnace ;  at  the  potter's  wheel  or  the  glass- 
blower's  cauldron ;  at  the  carding,  weaving,  spin- 
mng,  dyeing  of  wool  or  cottons  \  at  the  Sheffield 
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grindstone,  or  the  Birmingham  work-bench;  at 
the  cradle  of  the  ship,  and  ^e  carcases  of  houses ; 
at  the  writer's  desk,  or  the  printer's  *'  case  "  and 
•press ;  at  the  paper-makers  mill,  or  with  the 
rag  collector's  wallet— of  each  of  these,  in  this 
factory  and  market  of  the  world, — ^how  many? 
Of  the  great  carrying  trade,  with  its  enormous 
machinery  and  myriad  agents — ^from  the  sailor, 
riding  out  the  storm  at  Cape  Horn,  to  the  post- 
boy whose  "  spattered  boots  and  frozen  locks," 
may  yet  be  seen  on  winter  nights;  from  the 
railway  train,  bearing  away  the  population  of  a 
town  or  the  baggage  of  an  army  with  the  smooth 
Telocity  of  an  arrow's  flight,  to  the  river  barge 
whose  grimy  crew  we  so  envy  on  summer  days — 
how  many  ?  Of  fishermen,  daily  daring  the  dan- 
gers  of  the  sea  for  the  cheap  luxuries  of  the  poor 
— of  gardeners,  rearing  fruit,  flowerSi  and  vege- 
tables for  city  tables,  on  the  margin  of  the  civic 
skirt-~of  cooks  and  confectioners,  whose  business 
it  is  to  make  a  fine  art  of  the  supply  of  rudest 
necessities — of  tailors,  similarly  balanced  between 
the  artist  and  the  artizan^-of  the  singers,  actors, 
dancers,  who  have  scarcely  a  more  defined  voca- 
tion—of each  of  tiiese, — how  many  ?  Our  ques- 
tionings havenot  yet  glanced  at  even  all  the  types  of 
occupation  in  this  land  of  infinitely  varied  social 
aspects,  and  we  have  certainly  not  discriminated 
them  with  accuracy.  Let  us  see  whether  these 
new  Census  Betums  can  either  mend  our  analysis 
or  gratify  our  curiosity. 

.  We  must  not  expect  them  to  do  either  more 
than  partially.  For  previous  attempts  at  ascer- 
taining the  Occupations  of  the  People  have  served 
rather  to  prove  the  difficulty  of  the  operation  and 
the  ease  of  deception  than  to  elicit  any  very 
valuable  results.  There  was  not,  to  be  sure,  the 
apprehended  difficulty  which  long  deterred  the 
enumerators  from  attempting  to  ascertain  the  Ages 
of  the  Population,  and  has  led  to  the  shameful 
discovery  than  in  1851  no  less  that  35,000  British 
ladies  mis-stated  their  ages — i,e,,  imderstated 
them  by  five,  ten,  or  even  twenty  years !  There 
is  not,  to  any  embarrassing  extent,  a  dislike  to 
state  honestly  one's ''  trade,  profession,  or  calling  " 
— ^nor  that  liability  to  mistake  which,  in  the  case 
of  the  ladies,  is  gdlantly  described  by  the  writers 
of  the  Eeport  as  ''  unconsciousness  of  the  silent 
lapse  of  time."  But  it  has  always  proved  very  dif- 
ficult so  to  frame  inquiry  that  the  answers  shaJl  not 
bein  a  great  degree  either  worthless  or  delusive.  In 
1801  therewasmade  a  threefold  division  of  thepopu- 
lation,  exclusive  of  the  army,  navy,  and  seamen : 
persons  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture ;  persons 
chiefly  employed  in  trade,  manufacture,  or  handi- 
craft ;  and  persons  not  emploved  under  either  of 
the  preceding  heads — the  difference  between  the 
total  of  these  and  the  total  population  being  set 
down  as  the  sum  of  persons  of  no  occupation. 
In  some  cases  thehousdiolder  returned  his  family 
in  the  same  column  vrith  himself,  sometimes  he 
put  them  in  the  third  column,  and  more  fre- 
quently omitted  them  altogether.  In  subsequent 
inquiries  ''  fEunilies  "  were  substituted  for  **  per- 
sons;" and  the  result,  in  centesimal  parts,  stood 
thus:— 


iLgrioalture.    Trade,  Uc. 

1811  85  44  ,, 

1821  ....  33  ....  46  . < 
1831  ....  28  ....  42  . 


Others. 

21  —  100 
21  —  100 
30  —  100 


In  1841  the  occupation  of  tWm(ftMZ«  was  again 
required,  and  the  result  then  stood  thus : — 


Agriculture.    Trade,  Sec. 
1841      ....     22      ....     46      . 


Others. 
.      32  —  100 


If  this  mode  of  statement  were  trustworthy,  it 
would  show  a  rapid  declension  in  the  numbers  of 
the  class  supported  directly  by  the  soil ;  that  it  is 
not  trustworthy,  we  conclude  from  the  adoption 
of  an  entirely  novel  method  by  the  Commissioners 
for  1851,  and  by  their  abstinence  from  a  com- 
parison of  results.  They  have  divided  the 
population  into  seventeen  classes,  nearly  all  of 
which  they  subdivide  into  three  sub-classes. 
This  division  they  based  upon  the  description 
given  by  householders  of  themselves  and  their 
dependents,  according  to  the  luminous  instructions 
appended  to  the  census  forms ;  and  they  appear 
to  have  elaborated  the  returns  with  great  care. 
Their  reasons  for  adopting  the  scheme  they  do 
not  give,  nor  have  we  space  for  conjecture.  Some 
glinunering  of  a  theory  is  seen  upon  the  surface, 
but  in  the  depths  are  found  insertions  and 
omissions  hard  to  reconcile  with  any  theory.  The 
seventeen  dasees  and  their  contents  are  as  fol- 
lows : — 

I. — The  (Governing,  or  rather  Governmental 
Class.  At  its  head  are  the  sovereign  and  royal 
family.  It  contains  71,191  adult  males,  d7,698 
of  whom  are  in  the  service  of  the  nation,  and 
29,785  in  offices  of  local  government,  a  distinction 
which  obtains  in  few  countries  in  such  bold  pro- 
portions. The  great  bulk  of  the  employes  are 
artizans  and  labourers  engaged  in  works  which 
might  perhaps  be  better  carried  on  by  private 
establishments.  Eighteen  thousand  of  the  seventy 
thousand  are  policemen.  The  East  India  Govern- 
ment forms  a  sub-class  by  itself,  and  numbers 
3,708  men. 

II. — The  Defensive  Class.  This  division  com* 
prises  officers,  soldiers,  marines,  and  seamen  of 
the  army  and  navy,  c£fectiv6  and  non-effective, 
exclusive  of  a  fourth  of  the  entire  number,  which 
is  considered  to  belong  to  the  Irish  population 
returns.  The  centesimal  proportions  of  the 
effective  and  non-effective  are  68  and  32 ;  and  the 
active  force  are  1  in  158  of  the  whole  population. 

m. — ^The  Professional  Class.  Of  this  division 
the  three  sub-divisions,  with  their  subordinates, 
amount  to  110,730 ;  ministers  of  religion,  80,047; 
lawyers,  18,422 ;  medical  men,  22,383.  In  this 
class  we  first  meet  with  the  specification  of  females 
so  occupied.  Eight  women  reported  themselves 
as  ''  scripture  readers,  missionaries,  or  itinerant 
preachers.' ' 

IV. — ^The  Literary  Class.  Here  we  find  set 
down,  besides  2,866  authors  or  writers, — artists, 
architects,  professors  of  science,  teachers,  and 
governesses ;  a  numerous,  as  well  as  motley  host. 
Among  the  8,600  in  the  artist  sub-class,  there 
are  probably  many  self-described  as  painters,  who 
are  only  drawing  masters;  and  among  the  2,791 
architects    ar^  undoubtedly  many  '' builders. '' 
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The  proportion  of  women  in  this  diyision  is  very 
large.  Besides  lady  authors  and  artists,  there 
ore  71,966  of  the  sex  included  in  the  sub^dass^ 
"  teachers." 

V. — The  Household  Class.  This  division  con- 
sists of  women  and  children  at  home— a  class 
whose  appearance  in  a  schedule  of  occupations 
is  a  graceful  evidence  of  their  appreciation  among 
Bocicd  philosophers.  Our  wives  and  daughters  no 
longer  ''  the  spindle  guide  or  cull  the  silver  awl/' 
yet  do  they  practise  more  useful  arts  than  that 
of  working  in  coloured  worsted.  They  weave 
the  web  of  domestic  circumstance — and  for  the 
most  part  weave  it  well.  Of  the  3,461 ,524  wives, 
one  in  four  has  to  work  for  hire  (it  would  be 
happier  for  aU  of  us  if  it  were  not  one  in  forty); 
of  the  795,590  widows,  two  in  three. 

y  I. — The  Ministering  Class.  This  designation 
we  employ  to  save  the  circumlocutory  description 
of  the  commissioners,  "persons  engaged  in  lodging, 
entertaining,  attending,  or  providing  articles  of 
dress,  so  as  to  be  brought  much  into  personal  con* 
tact  with  those  whom  they  serve."  In  sub-class 
one  are  placed  the  keepers  of  inns,  lodging-houses, 
and  coffee-houses,  but  not  beer-shop  keepers, 
from  some  unexplained  reason.  In  sub-class  two 
we  are  not  surprised  to  find  domestic  servants, 
but  are  rather  shocked  to  discover  in  the  same 
association  "undertakers."  Sub-class  three  em- 
braces nearly  every  variety  of  the  tailor  and 
milliner  genus,  even  to  washerwomen  and  rag- 
gatherers.  It  comprises  2,420,173  persons,  of 
whom  1,787,460  are  women.  There  are  nearly 
a  million  female  servants,, of  whom  a  third  are 
under  twenty  years  of  age ;  a  proportion  of  our 
twenty-one  millions  thus  lazge,  and  thus  consti- 
tuted, deserving  set  attention.  From  this  sub- 
class not  a  few  re-enter  as  wives  and  mothers  the 
fifth  class.  "  Of  every  100  women  of  the  age  of 
twenty  and  upwards,  twenty-two  are  in  the  sixth 
dass,  fifty-four  in  the  fifth  class,  or  seventy-six 
in  the  fifth  and  sixth  classes  together;  nearly 
eight  are  in  the  agricultural  class,  while  eight  are 
in  the  silk,  cotton,  wool,  and  other  trades  or 
manufactures,  in  which  the  material  of  clothes 
and  fiimiture  is  made." 

YII. — The  Commercial  Class.  In  this  is  com- 
prised "capitalists,"  set  down  at  905  male  and 
101  female  merchants,  merchants'  clerks,  com- 
mercial travellers^  and  all  shop-keepers  not  other- 
wise returned. 

VIII. — ^The  Carrying  Class.  Of  whom  nothing 
more  curious  is  recorded  than  that  there  are  282 
men  and  boys,  and  two  women,  employed  in  the 
telegraph  service,  and  1,597  women  occupied  as 
toll-keepers. 

IX. — The  Agricultural  Class.  Graziers,  wood- 
men, and  gardeners,  land-owners,  land-surveyors, 
and  land-agents,  are  included  imder  this  division. 
Here  again  women  figure  largely,  no  less  than 
27,986  being  returned  as  females,  and  70,899 
(with  girls),  as  out-door  agricultiural  labourers, 
besides  128,251  in-door  farm  servants.  The 
ilumber  of  land-owners  is  34,627,  of  farmers  and 
graziers  (adult  males),  277,816.  Half  of  the 
surface  of  Great  Pritain — two- thirds  of  England — 


one-fifth  of  Scotland,  is  occupied  in  farms ;  the 
average  size  of  which  is  from  100  to  120  acres. 
Two- thirds  are  under  100  acres.  The  total 
number  of  persons  in  this  important  class  is 
2,390,568. 

X. — ^The  Sporting  Class.  "Persons  engaged 
about  animals,"  from  the  horse-dealer  to  the 
rat-catcher,  are  included  in  this  division.  Ex- 
clusive of  such  as  are  domestic  servants^  at- 
tached to  inns,  or  engaged  in  the  carrying  trade, 
as  many  as  2,772  persons  of  this  dass  get  their 
living  by  the  destruction  of  noxious  animals. 

XI.  —  The  Artificer  Class.  Persons  "en- 
gaged in  the  higher  class  of  mechanical  and 
chemical  arts;  are  intimately  connected  with 
artists  and  men  of  science,  from  whom  they  fre- 
quentiy,  either  directly  or  indirectiy,  derive 
materials,  direction,  or  inspiration ;"  who  "  mul* 
tiply  copies  of  original  works;"  who  work  up  good 
matter  into  curious  and  usefiil  shapes ;  who  mate 
something  by  the  employment  of  skill,  capital, 
and  labour.  The  division  thus  largely  defined  is 
divided  into  seventeen  sub-classes,  tiiough  con- 
taining in  all  but  768,836  persons.  At  the  head 
of  the  list,  as  most  immediately  in  contact  with 
the  literary  class,  ore  booksellers,  printers,  and 
bookbinders.  The  theatrical  corps  come  next. 
Musicians  and  musical  instrument  makers,  en- 
gravers, wood  carvers,  and  artificial  fiower  makers 
(surely  a  very  arbitrary  association),  the  keepers 
of  exhibitions  and  places  of  amusement,  the  manu- 
facturers of  sporting  implements,  and  toy  makers 
(the  latter  amounting  to  2,509  persons),  are  in 
the  sub-cUsses  three  to  six.  Designers,  draughts- 
men, engineers,  mould  makers,  watch  makers, 
opticians,  philosophical  instrument  makers,  and 
weighing  machine  and  rule  makers,  form  sub- 
classes seven  and  eight.  Gunsmiths,  armourers, 
and  sword  cutiers  are  classed  together.  Machine 
makers  and  tool  makers  are  noted  as  a  rapidly  in- 
creasing sub-class.  Coachmakers,  saddlers,  and 
whipmakers  form  sub-classes  twelve  and  thirteen. 
Shipwrights,  exclusive  of  the  Government  arti- 
ficers, are  a  sub-class  here ;  as  are  also,  to  our- 
surprise,  the  builders  of  houses!  who  number 
nearly  half  a  million  of  men  and  youths.  It  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  from  this  some  of  the  con- 
stituents of  the  next  sub-class,  in  which  we  find 
not  only  surveyors,  paperhangers,  plumbers  and 
glaziers,  but  masons,  carpenters,  and  bricklayers ; 
the  theoretical  distinction  appears  to  be,  that  this 
sub-class  is  employed  in  the  fitting  up  or  repair, 
not  the  construction,  of  houses. 

XII.,  XIII.,  XIY.,  are  divisions  it  is  impos- 
sible to  characterise  by  a  single  epithet,  or  by  any 
less  cumbrous  description  tiian  this — that  they 
work  or  deal  in  matters  vegetable,  animal,  or 
mineral;  and  with  the  pr^eding  class  (XI.) 
comprise  all  the  persons  engaged  in  trades,  me- 
chanical arts,  lumdicrafts,  manufactures,  and 
mining.  In  these  divisions  are  contained  the 
great  majority  of  the  industrial  population,  in- 
cluding all  the  staple  industries  of  the  country — 
2,250,369  men,  615,961  youths,  550,759  women, 
and  299,328  girls.  As  an  instance  of  the  strange 
combinations  which  this  classification  involves, 
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we  observe  that  pork  butchers  and  silk  weayers^ 
cowkeepers  and  woollen  cloth  manofacturers,  are 
in  the  same  category — ^greengrocers  and  tobac- 
conists, bakers  and  cotton  spinners,  coal  miners 
and  ice  dealers. 

XY. — The  Labouring  Class.  The  raw  material 
of  the  foregoing  classes,  ready  for  absorption  at 
any  moment  in  any  one  of  them — field  labourers, 
dock  porters,  mechanics,  shopmen,  and  so  on. 
This  class  is  returned  at  822,457. 

XYI. — ^The  Independent  Class.  Persons  of 
property,  not  already  ranked,  or  in  any  office  or 
occupation.  Under  Uiis  head,  10,604  are  returned 
as  gentlemen,  and  15,318  as  gentlewomen;  and 
the  large  number  of  23,032  men  and' 121,222 
women  as  annuitants. 

XVII.— The  Non-Productive  Class.  Not  ex- 
actly the  pauper  class,  for  it  includes  pensioners, 
who  do  not  receire  arrears  of  wages  for  past  pro- 
ductiTeness,  and  persons  supported  by  their  Mends, 
and  who  may,  therefore,  be  supposed  morally 
entitled  to  payment  for  social  services.  Of  the 
former,  there  are  returned  only  104 ;  of  the  latter, 
18,254.  The  rest  were  paupers,  lunatics,  and 
prisoners^  of  no  stated  occupation ;  amounting  in 
all,  with  persons  whose  occupations  it  was  abso- 


lutely impossible  to  ascertain,  to  60,603  men  and 
75,353  women. 

An  alphabetical  list  of  the  occupations  thus 
classified  extends  to  upwards  of  450  names ;  the 
names  by  which  the  people  described  them- 
selves amounted  to  several  thousands.  To 
give  a  comparative  view  of  even  the  principal 
of  these  occupations,  would  be  beyond  our  purposo 
and  our  space.  We  must  leave  it  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  reader,  either  to  extend  his  inquiries 
or  to  be  content  with  these  specimens  of  the  vast 
fund  of  statistical  information  furnished  by  this 
concluding  portion  of  the  Census  Kctums.  To 
the  Commissioners — ^Mr.  Eegistrar-General  Gra- 
ham, Mr.  W.  Farr,  and  Mr.  Horace  Mann — ^is 
due  the  praise  of  having  performed  their  task  with 
a  minuteness,  comprehensiveness,  and  withal  lite- 
rary elegance,  which  justify  the  hope  that  in  their 
hands  these  periodical  returns  will  become  the 
basis  of  a  satisfactory  setenee  of  society,  the  sci- 
ence which  shall  enable  us  to  read  more  clearly 
than  heretofore,  the  handwriting  of  a  beneficent 
Designer,  in  the  natural  conditions  of  gregarious 
humanity ;  and  to  reduce  the  harsh  discords  that 
now  perplex  and  pain  us,  to  a  symphony  of  praise 
and  gladness. 
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My  daily  avocations  oblige  mo  to  travel  frequentiy 
by  rail.  Of  course  one  never  arrives  at  the  exact 
time  of  starting— one  is  either  too  late  or  too 
early;  and  in  either  case  (for  it  is  on  a  short 
line  that  I  ride)  I  have  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of 
the  "  iron  horse."  Wliat  do  I  with  myself  during 
the  interval  ?  Most  passengers,  according  to  their 
kind,  sit  in  sullen  majesty  in  the  several  waiting 
rooms ;  but  I  do  no  such  thing.  I  can  spend 
my  time  more  profitably  and  agreeably  in  another 
locality.  Start  not,  gentle  reader — I  hie  me  to 
the  porters'  room. 

Now  the  porters'  room  is  not  copiously  nor  is 
it  elegantiy  furnished.  It  contains  an  old  desk, 
three  chairs,  a  couple  of  forms,  and  a  coal  scuttle ; 
the  walls  are  adorned  with  notices  about  the 
departure  of  trains  and  the  sailing  of  steam-boats, 
which  the  curious  will  find  aro  generally  a  year 
or  two  out  of  date.  B  at  to  make  up  for  deficiencies 
in  the  upholstery  department,  there  is  invariably 
a  brisk,  crackling  fire ;  always  firom  half  a  dozen 
to  a  dozen  loungers,  and  a  constant  flow  of  free 
and  easy  communication,  for  in  the  humbler  wdlks 
of  life  there  is  less  restraint  than  amongst  those 
who  are  pecunianly  above  them  in  the  social 
scale.  In  the  region  I  refer  to,  news  circulate 
more  by  word  of  mouth  than  by  printed  paper; 
the  Sunday  weeklies  that  are  to  be  found  there 
are  well  thumbed,  and  of  date  three  or  four 
days  behind;  but  the  intelligence,  verbally  cir- 
culated, is  nevertheless  fresh  and  racy,  and  in 


some  instances  more  recent  than  the  despatches 
of  "our  own  correspondents"  in  the  morning 
files.  When  people  in  high  life  were  waiting  till 
Mr.  Wyld's  maps  should  inform  them  about  the 
depth  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  we  had  old  Baltic 
sailors  telling  us  in  the  porters'  room  the  exact 
soundings  all  round  Cronstadt  and  St.  Petersburg ; 
and  the  same  information  wo  had  obtained  at  an 
equally  early  stage  as  to  Odessa  and  Sevastopol. 
Being  near  a  sea-port  and  to  military  depots, 
scarcely  a  day  passes  that  we  have  not  a  tar  with 
his  chest  or  hammock,  or  a  soldier  with  his  knap- 
sack or  bundle.  And  then  we  have  a  sagacious, 
inquisitive  old  porter,  who  takes  especial  pleasure 
in  causing  every  red-coat  and  blue-jacket  to  unfold 
their  budget  of  news,  so  that  it  is  in  the  porters' 
room  as  in  the  House  of  Commons,  visitors  have 
only  to  exercise  their  cars  in  order  to  pick  up 
wisdom. 

"  Now,  what  have  we  here  ?"  queried  Gaffer 
Truck,  as  he  unfolded  a  large  poster.  "  *  Wanted, 
for  the  Baltic  fleet,  able-bodied  seamen — three 
pound  four  a  month — ^may  get  discharge  after  a 
year's  service — ^re-landed  at  port  of  shipment.' 
There's  news  for  you,  Jack." 

'^Ncws?  ay,  ay,"  growled  an  old  sailor  in 
the  comer ;  "  time  to  speak  of  that  kind  o'  thing 
to  me  now.  Blowed  if  there  were  any  news  o* 
that  kind  when  they  got  hold  on  mo  fifty  year 
ago." 

"  I  believe  you,  my  boy,"  yojoincd  Gaffer,  with 
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a  grin.  "  Then,  you  see,  Baltic  skippers  can  get 
a  pound  a  day  to  steer  the  fleet,  and  thirty  pounds 
a  year  to  their  widders,  if  the  Czar  knocks  them 
on  the  head." 

*'  They  got  'em  for  five  shillin'  a  day  in  my 
time,  and  worry  glad  o'  the  job ;  for,  ye  see,  the 
Baltic  trade  went  to  pot,  and  it  was  steer  or 
starve." 

''  It  should  be  that  again/'  replied  the  railway 
functionary ;  '*  for,  even  at  the  pound,  they  can't 
get  a  man  or  mother's  son  skipper  fellow  between 
this  and  Aberdeen  to  be  steersman." 

''By  Jingo,"  said  old  Blowhard,  ''sailors  are 
all  gentlemen  now-a-days ;  they  don't  know  what 
they're  made  on.  I  hope  they'll  get  a  touch  o' 
the  presa-gang,  as  better  folk  did  before  them,  and 
that  would  take  in  a  reef  o'  their  sauciness." 

"  The  press-gang !  bosh !"  said  an  elderly  man 
in  a  comer,  whose  erect  sitting  posture  marked 
him  off  as  an  old  soldier.  "  What  was  it  to  the 
trepanning  of  the  old  recruiting  sergeants  V* 

"Everything,"  rejoined  the  son  of  ^Neptune ; 
"  for,  do  you  see,  no  man  need  have  been  tre- 
panned had  he  been  wide  awake,  whereas,  blow 
me  if  you  could  have  'scaped  the  press-gang 
although  you  had  had  eyes  all  round  your  sou- 
wester." 

The  warrior  made  no  reply  to  this  sally,  but 
contented  himself  with  a  sullen  and  incredulous 
shake  of  the  head. 

'  "There's  no  use  in  quarrelling,  old  boys," 
interposed  Gaffer  Truck,  "  for,  yo  see,  ye've 
missed  the  through  train,  and  it  will  be  a  couple 
of  hours  before  the  next  one  starts,  so  you  can 
spin  both  your  yams,  and  then  the  jury  will  settle 
which  has  the  best  o't." 

Gaffer's  proposal  seemed  to  give  general  satis- 
faction, and  so  making  up  my  mind  to  lose  two 
or  three  short  runs  of  the  rail,  I  inverted  an  empty 
tea-box  and  gravely  constituted  myself  a  member 
of  Gaffer's  assize. 

"  Now,  get  on  with  your  show,"  said  the  judge- 
elect.  But  the  combatants  were  in  no  hurry  to 
try  the  issue.  The  soldier  seemed  to  think  that 
entry  into  the  lists  was  beneath  his  dignity,  while 
the  sailor  apparently  was  of  opinion  ^at  his  best 
chance  of  success  was  to  be  narrator  number 
two,  just  as  some  barristers  -prefer  reply  to 
opening. 

"  Come,  look  alive !"  was  again  the  objurgation 
of  Gaffer ;  and  the  tar,  who  was  evidently  the 
more  loquacious  of  the  two  competitors,  could  not 
withstand  further  parley. 

"  Well,  you  see,  when  I  came  home  from  the 
Baltic  I  was  in  the  last  year  o'  my  'prenticeship, 
and  the  Nanqf  brig  that  I  served  my  time  in  was 
chartered  for  Leith.  Whenever  we  came  up  to 
Inchkeith,  in  the  Eirth  o'  Forth,  Tommy  Stephen, 
our  skipper,  hoisted  a  flag  for  a  pilot,  and  a  New- 
haven  fisherman  came  on  board.  He  told  us  that 
they  were  pressing  in  Leith  as  fast  as  fun,  and 
Tommy  was  desperately  taken  aback  when  he 
heard  the  news,  for  ye  see  Tommy  was  part-owner, 
and  he  wanted  to  make  a  second  run  to  Memel 
for  logs,  and  as  our  fore-topmast  had  been  car- 
Tied  off  in  a  gale  we  had  a  good  spell  at  rigging 


work  to  do  between  unloading  and  takiBg  in 
ballast. 

"'Joe,'  says  Tommy  to  me,  'this  is  the  last 
year  o'  your  time,  and  ye  look  like  a  maiL--dffli't 
be  after  "going  ashore  now,  or  they'll  hook  you  as 
sure  as  fate,  and  tbey  won't  care  a  twopenny 
piece  for  you're  swearing  that  you're  a  prentico, 
but  stick  on  board,  lad,  and  I'll  flap  your  indentoro 
in  their  face,  and  I'll  defy  Commodore  Ncbon 
himself  to  lay  a  paw  on  you  so  long  as  I  can  show 
that.  As  for  the  rest,  poor  fellows,  they'll  all  go, 
and  my  second  voyage,  unless  I  get  new  hands 
smuggled  on  board,  will  go  to  Davy's  locker.' 

"  Tommy  had  hardly  spun  his  yam  when  the 
pilot  cried  out  that  the  press  was  coming.  And 
sure  enough  it  did.  A  long  boat,  with  twelre 
men-o'- war's  men,  with  cutlcisees  and  pistols,  ran 
alongside  and  were  on  the  deck  in  a  jiffy,  little 
Pope,  the  midshipman,  was  in  the  stem  sheets, 
and  he  had  the  command. 

" '  This  one,'  said  Pope,  slapping  Jemmy  Thomp- 
son, the  mate,  with  the  flat  aideof  hisdirk— and  the 
darbies  were  on  Jemmy's  hands  in  a  twinkling. 
I  wam't  sorry,  for  many  a  rope's-end  had  1  got 
from  Jemmy." 

"  '  My  mate,  sir,'  ^aid  Tommy,  very  civilly— 
'  you  surely  will  never  think  o'  taking  my  mate.' 

"  '  This  one,  this  one,  this  one,'  continued  the 
little  man,  without  even  so  much  as  letting  on 
that  Tommy  had  spoken  to  him. 

" '  This  one,  too !'  meaning  me. 

"  '  !N"ot  at  all — avast  heaving  there  now,  will 
you,'  said  Tommy ;  '  this  is  an  apprentice,  and  so 
is  that  t'other  chap.' 

'"  All  in  my  eye,'  said  Pope,  '  he's  far  too  big 
for  that.' 

"  Hero's  his  indenter,  I  tell  you — and  if  you  lay 
a  hand  on  him  I'll  mako  an  Admiralty  a&ii 
on't.' 

"  I  don't  think  that  little  Pope  kaowed  anything 
about  an  indenter,  but  you  see  it  made  him  look 
big  'mong  the  men,  and  he  looked  at  it,  whUe  two 
fellows  held  me  on  like  a  convict  by  each  fin. 

" '  Let  him  o%'  said  Pope,  '  he  is  a  'prentice 
after  all— and  as  for  the  t'other  fellow/  that  was 
Tim  Eorison,  the  cook,  he  ain't  worth  his  salt) 
whether  'prentice  or  not.     The  rest  make  fast.' 

"  '  Mr.  Midshipman,'  said  Tomany,  in  a  terrible 
passion,  '  this  is  aU  very  fine,  but  is  it  r^fillation 
to  leave  me  with  two  boys  to  navigate  this  brig. 

" '  My  dear  feller,'  said  Pope,  who  was  always 
ready  with  slack-jaw,  and  who  was  seldom  iroDi 
the  mast-head  for  impudence — 

"How  did  you  know  that?"  queried  Gaflfer. 

"Didn't  I  sail  with  him  afterwards,  yo  land- 
lubber.   But  belay  now,  for  if  ye're  to  axe  ques- 


jist  now  a-going  into  the  port  o'  Leith  with  your 
fore-topsail  and  jib  up,  and  not  an  inch  more  of 
linen,  and  do  ye  call  that  navigation  ?  1  don  t 
mind  giving  you  the  loan  of  two  hands  for  hau 
an  hour  to  help  you  in,  but  the  rest  must  go  off 
in  the  boat  to  the  guard-ship.  There  is  a  eoow 
of  ladies  on  the  pier,  and  they  favoured  ufl  ^th 
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some  sionefl  as  we  came  out — mayhap  they  will 
have  their  aprons  full  by  this  time,  and  then  we 
might  get  more  attention  from  them  than  would 
be  agreeable.  Besides,  they  might  strike  some  of 
your  men  as  well  as  mine.  Now  then,  are  you 
for  two  men  or  no  ?* 

"  *  Ko,'  said  Tommy,  quite  sulky,  *  I  want 
none  of  your  cut-throats ;  o£f  with  the  whole 
kit  on  them,  bag  and  baggage.  Good-by,  lads 
(said  he  to  his  crew),  I  have  had  many  a  row 
with  you,  but  I  never  thought  it  would  come 
to  this.* 

"  "Well,  Tommy  shook  hands  with  them,  and 
the  men  were  turned  oyer  the  side.  Jemmy 
Thompsom  kicking  on  the  shins  the  fellow  that 
had  charge  of  him.  I  had  strict  orders  never  to 
leave  the  ship,  or  to  show  my  nose  over  the  side, 
because  ye  see  if  they  had  got  hold  of  me,  and 
Tommy  not  on  board,  they  would  not  have  watted 
till  he  came  back  with  the  indenter,  but  would 
have  packed  me  oS  to  the  guard-ship,  and  no 
more  about  it.  By-and-bye,  and  after  we  had 
unloaded,  and  refitted  the  upper  gear,  my  time 
ran  out,  and  I  then  became  mortal  afraid  of  the 
press,  because  then  the  indenter  wam't  worth  an 
old  baccy  'pipe.  I  heard  of  a  Greenock  captain 
that  wanted  hands  for  a  West  India  trip,  and  I 
engaged  with  him,  but  the  job  was  to  get  from 
Leith  to  Greenock — ^however,  I  got  there  by 
catching  the  night  mail  coach  some  half  a  dozen 
knots  after  she  left  Edinburgh.  There  was  no 
press  in  Glasgow,  Greenock,  or  the  west,  and  I 
walked  through  the  streets  as  proud  as  Lucifer. 
My  new  ship  was  aU  ready  for  sea,  and  we  had 
signed  the  charter,  and  were,  to  scdl  with  the 
midnight^tide,  jist  as  it  were  this  blessed  evening. 
A  strange  skipper  came  on  board,  and  he  made 
our  skipper  a  present  of  a  parrot,  and  as  ill  luck 
would  have  it,  I  was  pitched  on  to  take  it  up 
to  the  captain's  wife.  I  took  it  up,  and  got  a 
stiff  glass  of  real  Jamaica  for  my  pains — ^but,  just 
as  I  was  leaving,  the  servant  wench  tapped  me 
on  the  shoulder  and  whispered  in  my  ear — 

'* '  The  press  has  come — get  on  board  as  fast  as 
you  can.' 

''  I  was  mad  with  rage  and  fear,  and  could  hove 
twisted  the  parrot's  neck,  if  it  had  been  within 
my  reach. 

" '  I'll  be  nabbed  the  moment  that  they  see  me,' 
said  I. 

"  '  Never  fear,*  said  the  girl,  *  I'll  lend  you  my 
cloak  and  bonnet — and  I'll  go  with  you,  and  you 
con  put  them  off  when  you  get  on  board.' 

"  It  was  pretty  dork,  and  I  thought  that  Bessy's 
plan  was  a  good  one.  In  three  nunutes  I  was 
rigged,  and -on  my  way  to  the  pier.  Bessy  took 
all  kinds  of  out-of-the-way  roads,  and  on  passing 
through  an  entry  I  saw  our  ship's  masts  and  the 
fore-topsail  dropping  out,  and  my  heart  leaped 
with  joy  at  the  thought  of  being  free,  but  it  was 
all  up  with  mo,  for  just  as  I  came  out  of  the 
entry  two  fellows  seized  me  on  each  side  of  the 
collar. 

"  '  Heave  to,  messmate,  will  you ;  this  is  too 
old  a  trick — or  if  you  will  put  on  Ihe  petticoat, 
why  don't  you  tuck  up  your  under  canvas  ?' 


"  A  lantern  was  held  up,  and  the  light  showed 
two  faces  that  had  met  bdPore. 

" '  Little  Pope,'  grinned  I  to  myself. 

"  *  The  'prentice  of  the  Nanoy,  said  Pope. 

"  Bessy  tried  her  nails  on  Pope's  face,  but  he 
fended  her  off  with  his  dirk,  and  so^  bidding  Bessy 
good-by,  I  was  led  away.  Bessy  married  to  a 
Yalpraiso  captain,  and  she  is  now  a  grandmother, 
and  well  to  do — a  great  deal  more  so  than  if  she 
had  married  me,  I  can  tell  you." 

"  We  don't  care  twopence  about  Bessy,"  in- 
terposed Gbffer. 

"Take  my  story  my  own  way,  or  want  it 
altogether,"  retorted  the  irritated  autobiographer. 

CMer  being  restored,  we  prevailed  on  him  to 
proceed. 

''ITow  then,  you  railway  fellow,  just  belay 
your  lingo,  till  I  finish  off.  Well,  they  carried 
me  through  from  Q-reenook  that  very  night,  to 
the  Pirth  of  Perth,  and  put  me  on  board  the 
Jasper  guard-ship,  and  I  was  kept  in  a  hatch 
with  a  lot  of  other  pressed  men.  We  were  there 
for  a  fortnight,  and  never  got  on  deck  the  whole 
time.  Then  after  that  we  were  distributed 
amongst  other  ships,  and  the  Pylade»  sloop  o' 
war  was  my  one.  I  then  sailed  to  the  Baltic, 
and  was  at  the  storming  of  Copenhagen,  under 
Nelson — and  I  sent  a  letter  home  wi&  the  rest, 
and  that  was  the  first  news  that  my  friends  got 
of  me.  I  served  for  two  and  twenty  years,  and 
was  discharged  with  a  pension." 

"On  the  whole,  then,"  resumed  Gaffer,  "your 
sufferings  have  not  been  great." 

"  Have  they  not? — ^I  &ould  like  to  have  seen 
you  go  through  the  half  of  them.  Why,  lookye, 
what  with  landsmen,  pressed  men,  and  blackguard 
volunteers,  there  was  nothing  but  the  cat  and 
court-martials  every  other  day — ay,  and  the 
yard-arm  too,  very  often.  You  see,  at  that  time 
o'  day  a  captain  could  award  as  many  lashes  as 
he  liked,  and  they  took  care  to  give  good  allow- 
ance. Now  a  captain  can't  flog  till  the  admiral 
of  the  station  gives  permission;  then,  all  punish- 
ments are  now  registered  in  a  book,  £uad  the 
Admiralty  has  their  eyes,  and  the  Parliament  has 
their  eyes,  and  the  newspapers  have  their  eyes, 
on  troublesome  captains,  and  if  they  rig  the 
gratings  too  often  they  get  into  a  pretty  pickle. 
Then  look  to  the  victuals,  and  the  berths,  the 
schools,  and  books  on  board  a  man-of-war  now- 
a-days ;  bless  your  timbers,  they  are  no  more  like 
what  tiiey  were  when  I  was  a  younker  than  a 
tinder-box  is  like  a  lucifer  match.  Now  a  sailor 
is  a  gentleman,  and  is  supposed  to  have  feelings ; 
then  he  was  jist  a  beast  o'  burden  and  nothing 
else." 

"There's  something  in  that,"  was  Gaffer's 
commentary.     "  Now,  corporal,  your  turn  next." 

The  soldier  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  be 
communicative,  but  as  he  had  thrown  down  the 
gauntlet,  there  was  no  room  for  retreat,  and  he  at 
length  condescended  to  favour  the  company  with 
the  result  of  his  experiences. 

"  I  was  learning  to  be  a  joiner,  and  was  a  lad 
about  seventeen  when  an  older  brother  had  to  go  to 
a  fair  about  ten  miles  off.    I  went  with  him  to 
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enjoy  the  fun,  and  after  he  had  got  through  the 
business  that  took  him  to  the  fair,  he  asked  me 
to  go  into  a  tent  that  we  might  get  some  refresh- 
ment. Ho  began  to  drink  whisky  with  some 
farmers.  I  could  not  drink  at  that  time,  and 
was  left  a  good  deal  to  myself;  and  in  a  short 
time  a  recruiting  party  came  into  the  tent.  The 
sei^eant  made  up  to  me,  and  by  fair  speeches 
induced  me  to  drink  with  him.  After  a  time  he 
asked  me  if  I  would  like  to  be  a  soldier.  I  said 
I  did  not  know  but  that  I  might.  Shortly  after 
the  reckoning  was  called  for,  and  I  was  going  to 
ask  my  brother  for  some  money  to  pay  my  share, 
but  by  this  time  he  had  gone  out,  and  the  ser- 
geant, noticing  my  looks,  told  me  never  to  mind, 
as  he  would  give  me  a  shilling.  I  said  I  would 
not  take  a  shilLing,  but  I  would  borrow  one.  He 
winked  at  one  of  the  soldiers,  and  said,  that  if  I 
took  the  shilling  from  him  as  a -friend,  it  was  all 
the  same  whether  I  ever  repaid  it  or  not. 

"'Very  well,  then,'  said  I.  TU  take  the 
shilling.' 

"  '  That's  right,  my  lad — ^you  see  it  would  be 
shabby  to  take  a  shilling  from  your  brother,  who 
is  perhaps  as  poor  as  yourself,  but  its  manly 
to  take  one  from  a  sergeant  in  the  pay  of 
King  Gborge,  for  I  have  more  shiners  here  than 
I  know  what  to  do  with.  Here,  take  the 
shilling.' 

''I  took  it,  and  thanked  him — ^and  having 
paid  my  shot,  I  went  for  my  brother,  but  the 
sergeant  had  his  eye  on  me. 

"  *  I  say,  my  lad,  in  case  I  should  be  in  Dundee, 
where  you  say  you  came  from,  what  part  of  it  do 
you  live  in  ?  I  may  call  on  you  if  I  go  to  that 
quarter.' 

"  I  gave  him  my  name,  and  the  street  where  I 
lived  with  my  fiEitiier.  He  wrote  it  down  in  a 
book,  and  I  then  got  hold  of  my  brother,  and  went 
home  with  him. 

"  I  had  not  been  home  above  a  week  when  I 
met  the  postman  in  the  street,  who  said  he  had  a 
letter  for  me.  I  took  it»  and,  on  opening  it,  found 
that  it  said  that  I  had  been  enlisted  on  such  and 
such  a  day,  at  Hedholm  fair,  and  was  immediately 
to  join  the  Duke  of  York's  Fencibles.  I  was 
frightened  out  of  my  wits,  and  tore  the  letter  to 
pieces  without  telling  any  one  about  it.  Nothing 
more  took  place  till  on  the  Sunday  after,  as  I  was 
coming  out  of  the  church  with  my  father,  when  I 
was  arrested  as  a  deserter  by  the  sergeant  and 
three  soldiers.  I  shall  never  forget  the  looks 
of  my  poor  old  father.  I  never  saw  him  more. 
I  was  taken  to  the  county  town,  and  lodged 
in  the  jail  with  some  other  deserters,  as  they 
were  called,  most  of  whom  had  been  entrapped 
like  myself.  My  brother  followed  next  day 
wit^  letters  from  some  gentlemen  of  Dundee, 
who  knew  our  family,  and  he  took  them  to  the 
magistrates  of  the  place,  and  asked  them  to 
intercede  on  my  behalf  with  the  colonel.  They 
all  seemed  to  think  that  it  was  a  hard  case,  and 
promised  to  do  what  they  could  to  get  me  off.  It 
is  possible  that  they  might  have  been  able  to  do 
something  for  me,  as  there  was  a  great  outcry 
against  the  sergeant  for  trepanning  men,  but  one 


night  the  colonel  came  to  me  in  the  jail  and 
wheedled  me  over. 

"  *  Now  my  man,'  said  he,  *  you  and  some  other 
recruits  are  making  a  noise  about  serving.  ¥e 
must  have  soldiers  for  Ireland ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  thatyou  and  the  rest  have  been  faiilj  listed, 
and  no  power  on  earth  can  free  you,  because  wo 
can  prove  that  you  took  the  smart  money.'  I 
was  going  to  explain,  but  he  would  not  hear  mo. 
*  1  want  no  discussion,'  he  continued.  '  If  you 
join  the  regiment  quietly  I  will  be  your  friend, 
and  give  you  every  opportunity  for  promotion; 
but  if  you  resist  and  keep  us  waiting  here,  when 
we  ought  to  be  on  the  march,  I  shall  keep  my  eye 
on  you  when  you  come  over,  and  should  you  get 
into  any  scrape,  you  will  then  find  to  your  coat 
what  it  is  to  have  given  offence  to  your  superior 
officer.' 

''  I  was  frightened,  and  being  besides  tired  of 
the  rats  in  the  jaU,  I  gave  in,  and  went  to  the 
barracks  that  very  same  evening," 

"  And  did  the  colonel  befriend  you?"  queried 
Gaffer. 

"  "Never  so  much  as  looked  at  me,  from  the  day 
I  joined  till  the  day  I  left." 

"  And  got  you  into  no  scrapes  ?" 

"No,  I  was  steady,  and  became  a  corporal;  but 
I  was  very  nearly  getting  into  one  scrape,  when 
I  scarcely  think  the  colonel  would  have  helped 
me. 

"  Ay,  what  was  it  ?" 

"We  took  charge  of  the  mess  by  turns;  and  if 
the  soup  was  burned,  or  th,e  plates  dirty,  the  man 
in  charge  was  cobbed  by  the  other  soldiers." 

**  Cobbed  !  what  does  that  mean  ?" 

"  Why,  the  man  is  laid  down  on  a  form,  and  his 
shoes  and  stockings  taken  off,  and  they  strike  the 
soles  of  his  feet  with  a  flat  board  like  a  tailor's 
goose." 

"  That's  like  the  bastinado  in  Turkey." 

"  Never  was  there,  so  I  know  nothing  about  it 
But  howsomever,  I  had  charge  of  the  mess  one 
day,  and  I  had  the  plates  washed  and  standing  in 
a  row  outside,  when  an  ensign,  no  other  than  the 
colonel's  own  son,  began  to  throw  snow-balls  near 
to  where  the  plates  were  standing.  I  can't  say 
if  he  was  trying  to  strike  any  of  them ;  but  the 
snow  was  melting  and  dirty,  and  so  when  the 
balls  fell  near  the  plates  it  soiled  them,  and  I  had 
two  or  three  times  to  'wash  some  of  them  over 
again.  I  was  nettled  at  this,  and  as  dinner-time 
was  near  at  hand,  and  I  knew  that  I  would  get  no 
mercy  if  the  plates  were  out  of  order,  my  cor- 
ruption got  up,  and  I  went  to  a  comer  and  made 
a  very  hard  icy  ball  and,  watching  my  oppor- 
tunity, I  flung  it  with  all  my  force  at  the  ensign's 
head.  It  struck  him  9n  the  cheek,  and  brought 
the  blood  out  at  his  mouth.  He  danced  and 
roared  with  pain  and  then  came  up  the  square, 
and  angrily  asked  who  had  flung  the  ball.  About 
a  dozen  soldiers  had  seen  me  do  it*  but  none  of 
them  answered. 

**  *  A  guinea  to  any  one  who  will  teU  mo !'  ho 
cried  out. 

'*  But  there  was  no  answer. 

"  'Three guineas !'  but  still  no  answer. 
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" '  Five  guineas !'  but  again  nobody  would  say 
a  word. 

"Now,  had  anybody  peached,  I  would  have  been 
flogged  to  a  dead  certainty.  And  the  men  had 
strong  temptations  to  peach,  because  we  were 
half-starved.  Our  pay  did  not  keep  us  in  meat. 
There  might  have  been  jobbing  as  to  the  supply 
of  the  mess,  and  I  dare  say  there  was ;  but  one 
thing  is  clear — ^we  did  not  get  enough  to  keep 
soul  and  body  together,  and  I  know  that  at  night 
I  often  could  not  sleep  for  sheer  hunger." 

"  Well,  but  you  got  fresh  meat,  at  least  ?"  said 
the  sailor.  '*  Now,  I  was  three  years  off  Toulon, 
first  under  CoUingwood  and  then  under  Exmouth, 
Tvaiting  till  the  French  would  come  out,  which 
they  never  did ;  and  there  was  one  run  of  seven 
months,  that,  except  a  raw  onion  or  two,  we  tasted 
nothing  but  salt  provisions.     And  here  am  I  now. 


with  a  paltry  pension  of  sixpence  a  day  for  all  my 
hardships." 

"And  I  have  no  pension  at  all,"  groaned  the 
soldier. 

"  How  comes  that  about  ?"  inquired  Gaffer. 

"  Why,  they  said  I  was  a  year  too  young  when 
I  listed,  and  besides  that  I  served  too  short  a 
time ;  but  how  could  I  help  either  ?  If  they  took 
me  a  year  too  young,  that  was  their  own  doing  j 
and  if  the  regiment  was  disbanded  too  soon,  that 
was  their  own  doing  too." 

Gaffer  did  not  sum  up  formally,  but  he  said 
that  the  soldier  was  most  to  be  pitied,  and  the 
company  nodded  assent. 

"Come,  then,  messmate,  Til  stand  a  glass  of 
grog  with  you,"  said  the  sailor. 

But  the  soldier  declined,  on  the  ground  that  he 
was  a  teetotaller. 
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The  poet-deeps  are  giving  up  their  pearls.  The 
song-oysters  which  for  unfathomable  Ages  have 
slept  in  the  Abysses,  grown  sick  at  length  of  the 
very  fulness  of  their  treasures,  distend  their 
awakened  and  parturitions  valves  toward  the 
bosom  of  the  Ii^ite,  and  to  the  Age  which  is 
destined  to  shell  them  out.  Upon  the  black  and 
ominous  brow  of  night,  wherein  maudlin  poetasters 
have  long  gone  groping,  smiting  their  foreheads 
together  with  the  sound  of  tin-pots,  and  puling 
soft  verse,  flavourless  as  unseasoned  mutton* 
broth,  a  Star  has  arisen — nay,  a  constellation  has 
arisen — rich  red  round  Stars,  whose  beams,  falling 
on  sordid  quires  of  papyrus,  leave  there  impressed, 
in  photographic  fact,  prints  of  the  Infinite  and 
the  Wide  Eteme !  Stars  these  are  whose  song 
rings  in  the  welkin  of  passion  with  the  thunder 
of  the  judgment- trump,  awaking  all  the  sad 
and  sorry  tilings  that  crawl  and  puddle  in  the 
ooze  of  soul ! 

The  ridiculous  universe,  which  has  so  long 
gone  pap-fed  on  Genevieve  and  Mariana,  is  some- 
what astonied.  Too  long  the  cow-cup  of  poetic 
skim  has  hung  its  rayless  beads  upon  her  lips. 
Too  long  has  she  been  satisfied  with  strains  of 
love  dilute,  of  passion  ham-strung,  of  the  most 
amiable  despair.  And  now,  when  the  cup  brimming 
with  the  hot  blood  of  a  poetic  soul  is  offered  to 
the  pale  lips  of  the  ridiculous  universe,  she  quaffs 
the  baptismal  flood  with  doubt.  Yet — ha !  ha ! — 
how  the  poetic  mutton-Woth,  the  skimmed  nulk 
was — is — ^revelled  in!  Lovely  woman,  indeed, 
should  be  excepted,  and  the  youth  of  both  sexes. 
These  have  shown  themselves  formed  to  appre- 
ciate and  admire  the  fine  frenzies  of  the  noble 
new  school  of  Spasmodists;  these,  indeed,  are 
found  to  mark  "  superb !"  "  magnificent !"  "  oh. 


lovely !"  in  fervent  black  lead  down  the  sides  of 
those  pages  which  more  madly  glow  with  the 
strong  and  lusty  fires  of  Passion-love  ;  these, 
indeed,  abandoning  themselves  to  the  glorious 
inspiration  of  Song,  gladly  wander,  with  loosened 
zone  and  braces  liberal,  in  the  luxurious  vales  of 
Soul  and  Sense  which  the  new  poets  spread  out 
before  them;  these,  indeed,  spuming  at  the 
cowardice  of  hoar  superstitions,  applaud  the 
Smiths,  the  Biggs,  the  Percy  Joneses,  who,  in  the 
sublimity  of  their  souls,  dare  talk  of  life  and  love 
as  quivering  sense,  of  Nature  as  their  concubine, 
and  God  as  their  familiar. 

Men  there  are,  however,  who  affect  to  despise 
the  spasmodic  school.  They  laugh  at  it.  They 
scorn  it.  They  sot  it  up  as  a  jest,  and  as  a  butt 
for  jesters.  They  declare  that  the  poets  are 
touched,  some  with  lunar,  others  with  a  more 
virulent  and  hitherto  unknown  species  of  madness, 
stellar!  A  certain  poet,  they  say  (honoured  be 
his  name !)  became  stellatic,  and  bit  several  young 
men  while  in  that  state :  by  which  the  disease  has 
become  propagated.  The  author  of  the  work 
before  us — a  work  which,  as  spasmodic  critics, 
we  unhesitatingly  recommend  as  a  good  example  of 
the  school — ^himself  boldly  introduces  one  of  these 
weak  grovellers,  who  says  : — 

Our  young  spirits, 
Who  call  themselves  tlie  masters  of  the  age, 
Are  eitJtier  rohed  in  philosophic  mist. 
And,  with  an  air  of  great  profundity, 
Talk  metaphysics — ^which,  sweet  cousin,  means 
Nothing  but  aimless  jargon — or  they  come 
Before  us  in  the  broad  bombastic  vein, 
With  spasms,  and  throes,  and  transcendental  flights, 
And  heap  hyperbole  on  metaphor : 
Well,  Heaven  be  with  them,  for  they  do  small  harm. 

Don't  they  ?   To  all  such  puny  objectors,  however, 
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whote  tonlfl  shrink  appallod  from  die  Niagaras  of 
thought,  the  Scyllas  and  Charybdises  of  feeling, 
which  war  and  surge  in  the  true  poet-pages,  Jones 
beautifully  replies  in  another  portion  of  ''Fir- 
milian/' 

Tbere*8  no  such  libeller  as  your  arrant  ass ! 

But  who  can  dam  the  torrent  of  Niagara,  or  who 
damn  Percy  Jones  ?  The  man  who  will  undertake 
to  still  Charybdis,  or  take  Scylla  into  custody, 
let  him  stop  the  mouth  of  Smith,  and  confine  Bigg 
in  a  penitentiary.  Galileo  (we  belieye  this  remark 
has  been  made  before)  was  deemed  a  madman — 
Columbus  laughed  at :  so  are  the  Spasmodic,  But 
as  the  time  of  Galileo  and  Columbus  has  come,  so 
the  time  of  the  Spasmodic  will  come.  The  dawn 
of  their  morning  already  peers  with  lustrous  eye 
upon  the  verge  and  boundary  of  the  world  :  soon, 
then,  must  come  the  day — the  Wide-awake ! 
And  how  remarkable  is  the  fact,  that  the  very 
publication  of  the  volume  before  us  is  due  to 
the  sneers  of  poetic  infidelity!  "Blackwood's 
Magazine"  introduced  some  portions  of  "  Firmi- 
lian"  into  its  pages — with  praises.  But  what 
praises  ?  Ironical  praises.  If,  indeed,  as  is  held 
in  the  mysterious  deeps  and  caverns  of  the  present 
reviewer's  soul,  where  (being  spasmodic)  giant 
thoughts  creep  ever  in  and  out,  like  armed  men 
within  a  camp  at  night!  the  editor  of  Black- 
wood, or  one  of  his  inky  minions,  were  not 
astonied  at  the  beauty  of  the  poem,  and,  on  prin- 
ciple, gave  in  doubtfol  words  the  applause  it  ex- 
acted. And  how,  indeed,  could  that  editor,  or 
that  minion,  be  insensible  to  the  vigour,  the  free- 
dom, the  subUmc  audacity  of  the  language  he  then 
quoted,  and  which  (for  it  is  of  the  best  in  the  book) 
we  must  quote  in  part  again  ?  Such  words  are 
fit  to  bind  as  posies  round  some  amorous  star, 
and  hang  and  bum  upon  the  front  of  Love ! 

I  knew  a  poet  once ;  and  he  was  young, 
And  intermingled  with  snch  fieroe  desires 
As  made  pale  Eros  veil  his  face  with  grief, 
*     And  caused  his  lustier  brother  to  rejoice. 
He  was  as  amorous  as  a  crocodile. 

(Be-autiftil  I) 

'    In  the  spring  season,  when  the  Memphian  bank, 
Beeeiving  subRtance  from  the  glaring  sun, 
Besolves  itself  from  mud  into  a  shore. 
And,  as  the  scaly  creature  wallowing  there, 
In  its  hot  fits  of  passion  belches  forth 
The  steam  from  out  its  nostrils,  half  in  love, 
And  half  in  grim  defiance  of  its  kind; 
Trusting  that  either  from  the  reedy  fen 
Some  reptile  virgin  coyly  may  i^ppear, 
Or  that  the  hoaxy  Sultan  of  the  Nile 
May  make  tremendous  challenge  with  his  jaws, 
And,  like  Mark  Antony,  assert  his  right 
To  all  the  Oleopatras  of  the  ooee — 
So  fared  it  with  the  poet  that  I  knew. 

He  had  a  soul  beyond  the  vulgar  reach, 
Sun-ripened,  swarthy.    He  was  not  the  fool 
To  pluck  the  feeble  lily  from  its  shade, 
When  the  black  hyacinth  stood  in  fragrance  by. 
The  lady  of  his  love  was  du'k  as  Ind, 
Her  lips  as  plenteous  as  the  sphinx's  are ; 
And  her  short  hair  crisp  with  Nnmidian  curl. 
She  was  a  negress.    You  have  heard  the  strains 
That  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  such  puling  fools 
As  loved  the  daughten  of  cold  Japhet's  nio9 


Have  lavished  idly  on  their  icicles : 
As  snow  meets  snow,  so  their  unhasty  fall 
Fell  chill  and  bazren  on  a  pulseless  heart. 
But  would  you  know  what  noontide  ardour  is, 
Or  in  what  mood  the  lion,  in  the  waste, 
AU  fever-maddened  and  intent  on  cube — 

Ah! 

At  the  oasis  meets  the  lioness^- 
That  you  shall  gather  from  the  fiery  song 
Which  that  young  poet  framed,  before  he  dared 
Invade  the  vastness  of  bis  lady's  lips ! 

When  shall  that  passage  be  matched  for  beauty 
of  rhythm  and  fervour  of  sentiment  ?  Thufiy  thus 
should  the  poet  aspire;  trampling  upon  the 
feeblenesses  and  delicacies  which  dilute  the 
language  of  passion — which  smother  the  divine 
audacity  of  genius.  And  in  such  a  spirit  \& 
'*  Firmilian,"  like  all  the  works  of  the  same  school, 
illuminated — nay,  doth  blaze.  We  do  not,  in- 
deed, observe  in  it  so  much  of  that  grand  indif- 
ference or  sublime  impudence — ^it  matters  little 
what  it  is  called-— on  the  moot  questions  of  death, 
destiny,  the  soul,  and  the  relation  of  the  Almighty 
God  to  men,  which  so  highly  and  spicily  charac- 
terises the  works  of  the  spasmodic  school;  but 
here  is  a  passage  which,  with  its  contempt  for 
the  delicacy  which  now  vitiates  the  bold  out- 
spoken language  of  the  latter  half  of  the  last 
century,  is  of  the  same  character :  *'  My  opinion 
is,"  says  Olivarez  to  his  brawling  companions, 
who  meditate  a  duel,  '*  that  you  are  a  couple  of 
bloody  fools.  I  don't  know  what  you  are  quarrel  - 
Hng  about,  but  I  won't  stand  any  nonsense." 

Perhaps  we  should  state  the  nature  of  this 
tragedy;  to  do  so  will  at  any  rate  identify  it 
exactly,  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  with  the  other 
poems  of  the  school  to  which  it  belongs,  and 
stamp  it  as  a  true  Spasm.  Firmilian,  the  hero  of 
the  poem,  is  full  of  intellect,  of  genius,  of  fire,  of 
the  divine  part  of  man  made  poet.  Balder,  that 
great  creation,  found  himself  unable  to  complete 
his  great  work  until  he  had  seen  death.  Fir- 
milian cannot  create  his  tremendous  tragedy  of 
"Cain"  until  he  has  felt  the  gnawings  of  remorse, 
and  steeped  his  soul  in  agonies  and  blood ; 
naturally,  he  could  not.  To  effect  his  poipose, 
then,  he  resolves  to  poison  three  of  his  companions. 
He  does  so  in  a  scene  of  racking  excellence. 
But  this  measure  fails  in  its  world-important 
object.  "  How  is  this  ? "  inquires  the  ardent 
genius,  the  next  morning : — 

How  is  this  ?    My  mind 
Is  h'ght  and  jocund.    Yesternight  I  deemed. 
When  the  dull  passing-bell  announced  the  fate 
Of  those  insensate  and  presamptaous  fools, 
That,  as  a  vulture  lights  on  carrion  flesh 
With  a  shrill  scream  and  flapping  of  its  wings, 
Keen-beaked  Bemorse^ould  setUe  on  my  soul, 
And  fix  her  talons  there.    She  did  not  oomc. 
Nay,  stranger  still,  methought  the  passing-bell 
Was  but  the  prelude  to  a  rapturous  strain 
Of  highest  music,  that  entranced  me  quite : 
For  sleep  descended  on  me,  as  it  falls 
Upon  an  infant  in  its  mother's  anna. 
And  all  night  long  I  dreamed  of  Indiana. 
What!  is  Remorse  a  fable  after  all — 
A  mere  invention,  as  the  Harpies  were, 
Or  crazed  Orestes'  furies  ?    Or  have  I 
Mista'en  the  ready  way  to  lure  her  downf 
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Thore  are  no  beads  of  sweat  upon  mj  brow^- 
My  clustering  hair  maintains  its  wonted  curl, 
Nor  rises  horrent  as  a  murderer's  should : 
I  do  not  shudder,  start,  nor  scream  aloud — 
Tremble  at  every  sound — grow  ghastly  pale 
When  a  leaf  falls,  or  when  a  lizud  stirs : 
I  do  not  wring  my  fingers  from  their  joiftts, 
Or  madiy  thrust  them  quite  into  my  ears, 
To  bar  the  echo  of  a  dying  groan. 
And,  after  all,  what  is  there  to  regret? 
Three  fools  have  died  carousing  as  they  lived. 
And  Nature  makes  no  special  moan  for  them. 

Still,  then,  is  to  poet-soul  balked  of  its  fruit- 
age ;  still  is  it  refused  the  joy  of  basking  in  the 
fervours  of  remorse,  like  a  young,  hot  and  lusty 
salamander;  still,  like  a  pig  of  Helicon,  it 
longs  to  wallow  in  baptismal  baths  of  blood,  till 
every  sentient  bristle  shako  with  joy  !  But 
shall  the  completion  of  the  world-work  "  Cain," 
which  (when  published)  would,  with  its  strong 
and  agonizing  song,  sweep  down  the  stars  as 
daisies  fore  the  scythe,  and  quelch  the  catawauling 
of  the  spheres — should  that  work,  we  repeat,  be 
minished  of  its  force,  for  want  of  a  Utde  more 
gore  of  a  few  more  ''  insensate  and  presumptuous 
fools,"  for  whom  Nature  declines  to  make  any 
particular  moan  ?  Ko  !  a  thousand  times,  and 
with  a  thousand  elephantine  thunders,  "No  \  The 
ripe  and  swarthy  soul  of  the  true  bard  would  npt 
be  so  balked.  Dreaming  at  foot  of  holy  Helicon, 
had  not  the  voice  of  universal  Pan  thus  addressed 
him? — 

Be  thon  no  slave  of  passion.    Let  not  love, 
Pity,  remorse,  nor  any  other  thrill 
That  sways  the  actions  of  ungifted  men, 
AffiBct  thy  course.    Live  for  thyself  alone ! 
Let  appetite  thy  ready  handmaid  be, 
And  pluck  all  fruitage  from  the  tree  of  life. 
Be  it  forbidden  or  no.    If  any  comes 
Between  thee  and  the  purpose  of  thy  bent, 
Launch  thou  the  arrow  from  the  string  of  might 
Bight  to  the  bosom  of  the  impious  wretch. 
And  let  it  quiver  there.    Be  great  in  guilt! 
If,  like  Busiris,  thou  canst  rack  the  heart. 
Spare  it  no  pang.    So  shalt  thon  be  prepared 
To  make  thy  song  a  tempest,  and  to  shake 
The  earth  to  its  foundation. 

Such  was  the  charter  of  his  greatness,  and  lite- 
rally did  he  act  upon  its  articles.  He  pawns ;  he 
borrows;  he  buys  with  the  proceeds  of  those  pro- 
cesses **  some  twenty  barrels  of  the  dusky  grain," 
the  secret  of  whose  framing  in  an  hour  of  diaboHc 
jollity  and  mirth  old  Bogor  Bacon  wormed  from 
Beelzebub,  places  them  in  the  vaults  of  a  cathe- 
dral, and  whUo 

Censers  steam 
With  their  Arabian  charge  of  frankincense, 
And  every  heart  with  inward  fingers  counts 
A  blissful  rosary  of  pious  prayer — 

he  blows  choir  and  congregation  to  the  other 
shore  of  Space !  How  feelingly  do  we  recipro- 
cate the  spasm  which  pervades  the  noble  poet- 
heart,  as  he  strikes  the  tinder  in  this  splendid 
scene !  Pirmilian !  fathered  of  Apollo,  mothered 
of  Medusa,  wet-nursed  of  the  tuneful  Nine,  th? 
furious  Three — Oh !  If  we  were  not  ApoUodorus, 
would  we  not  be  T.  Percy  Jones  ?    Ah ! 

But  are  the  exigencies  of  Oenius  yet  satisfied  ? 
Is  the  earth-shaking  hour  of  parturition   yet 


arrived  ?  Certainly  not.  With  that  keen  and  hair- 
dividing  metaphysical  faculty  which  so  strongly 
marks  the  Poets  of  the  Spasms,  Firmilian  is  not 
slow  to  perceive  that  "  his  heart  is  yet  unscarred." 
He  has  been  "  too  coarse  a  general  in  the  busi- 
ness ;"  and  as  he  remarks  with  sublime  emphasis, 

I  no  more 
Feel  ruth  for  what  I  did  than  if  my  hand 
Had  thrust  a  stick  of  sulphur  in  the  nest 
Of  some  poor  hive  of  humble  droning  bees, 
And  smoked  them  into  silence ! 

Soon  does  his  cheated  soul  discern  that 

Had  there  been 
Amongst  that  multitude  a  single  man 
Who  loved  me,  cherished  me,  to  whom  I  owed 
Sweet  reciprocity  of  holy  alms. 
And  gifts  of  gentle  import — ^had  there  been 
Friend,  father,  brother,  mingled  in  that  crowd 
And  I  had  slain  him — ^then  indeed  my  soul 
Might  have  acquired  fruition  of  its  wish, 
And  shrieked  delirious  at  the  taste  of  sin  ! 
But  these ! — ^what  were  the  victims  unto  me  ? 
Nothing !  mere  human  atoms,  breathing  clods. 
Uninspired  dullards,  unpoetic  knaves. 
The  rag,  and  tag,  and  bobtail  of  mankind ! 

Is  there  not  here  the  true  worship  of  the  Ideal, 
the  ^Esthetic,  the  Intellectual — the  Infinite  ? 
Mark  the  march  of  that  grand  line,  wherein  the 
poet,  astraddle  on  the  highest  verge  of  Song,  looks 
down  with  true  Olympian  scorn  upon  "  the  tag, 
and  rag,  and  bobtail  of  mankind !" — tailors  who 
lack  a  liberal  soul  to  sheathe  the  legs  of  Genius 
with  befitting  doe,  who  drag  its  flight  with  bills  for 
kerseymere ! — men  of  the  Eow,  whose  roes  are  all 
too  hard  to  bless  the  poet  with  fructiferous  gold ! 

The  theme  inspires  us.  Let  us,  if  possible, 
descend  to  the  dull  and  sluggard  earth,  and  its 
prose,  and  proceed  with  our  brief  description  of 
the  Firmilian-plot.  The  poet  resolves  to  have  a 
more  potential  draught  of  guilt,  "  with  more  of 
wormwood  in  it."  He  ascends  the  pillar  of  St. 
Simeon  Stylites,  up  to  the  dizzy  height  of  which  he 
has  invited  his  friend  and  brother,  and  the  brother 
of  his  betrothed — Haverillo.  HaveriUo  keeps  the 
strange,  wild  appointment,  and  then,  in  order 
that  he  may  not  know 

With  what  a  loving  hand. 
With  what  fraternal  charity  of  heart 
I  do  devote  him  to  the  infernal  gods, — 

Firmilian  recals  to  the  mind  of  his  brother  all  the 
benefits  he  (the  world-poet)  had  received  frx)m 
him — all  the  money  he  (the  world-poet)  had  bor- 
rowed of  him — works  up  his  fears  to  a  consum- 
mate and  adhesive  point,  piles  agony  on  agony 
of  dread  upon  the  heart  of  the  doomed  as  he 
points  to  the  fearful  height  of  the  column  and  the 
narrow  marge  twizt  them  and  the  unknown  abyss 
of  death.  But  never  does  the  poet  forget  his 
divine  art.    How  beautiful  is  this ! 

There's  but  four  feet  of  space 
To  spare  between  us.    I'm  not  hasty,  I ! 
Swans  sing  before  their  death,  and  it  may  be 
That  dying  poets  feel  that  impulse  too 
Then,  pry  thee,  be  canorous !  .  .  .  . 
Wilt  sing,  I  say  ? 

HaveriUo, 

Listen,  Firmilian ! 

I  have  a  third  edition  in  the  press 
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Whereof  the  proceeds  shall  be  wholly  thine. 
Spare  me ! 

Firmilian. 
A  third  edition !    Atropos ! 
Forgive  me  that  I  tarried ! 

And  Haverillo  is  hurled  to  the  ground.  "We  have 
forborne  to  transcribe  more  of  this  scene  than  is 
contained  in  the  above  lines — cleaving  the  reader 
to  rouse  his  soul  with  the  splendour  of  its  in- 
tegrate and  passionate  beauty.  We  cannot  restrain 
our  joy  at  remarking  that  the  poet  Jones  has  here 
p^d  us  a  marked  compliment.  He  has  introduced 
us  into  this  magnificent,  audacious,  and  time- 
defying  drama.  Apollodorus,  standing  under  the 
pillar  of  St.  Simeon,  thus  addresses  the  god  of 
song : — 

Pythian  Apollo ! 
Hear  me,  oh  hear !    Towards  the  firmament 
I  gaze  with  longing  eyes;  and  in  the  name 
Of  millions  thirsting  for  poetic  draughts, 
I  do  beseech  thee  send  a  poet  down. 
Let  him  descend  e'en  as  a  meteor  falls 
Bushing  at  noonday ! 

At  this  intense  conjuncture  of  expression  we  are 
crushed  by  the  fall  of  Haverillo's  body. 

A  coarse  mind  would  have  been  sufficiently 
wrought  to  remorse  by  the  murder  of  three 
friends;  an  indiscriminative  mind  would  have 
revelled  in  the  joy  of  crime  after  blowing  up  a 
cathedral  and  all  the  worshippers  therein;  even 
a  fine  mind  might  have  glowed  with  excruciat- 
ing delights  of  the  damned  when  it  reflected 
upon  a  friend,  a  brother,  a  benefactor  smashed  in 
one  sanguine  and  untenable  squash.  But  Fir- 
milian's  soul  is  not  coarse ;  it  is  not  indiscrimina- 
tive ;  it  is  more  than  fine.  Vainly  he  wanders  in 
a  wilderness  alone,  that  he  might  dwell  uninter- 
ruptedly upon  the  sacrifices  he  had  made  upon  the 
shrine  of  poesy,  and  obtain  the  reward  of  inspira- 
tion unsullied.  But  no.  It  is  denied.  Though 
he  had  wallowed  in  crime  to  the  eyebrows,  inspi- 
ration is  denied.  The  natural  conclusion  of  genius 
under  such  trying  circumstances  is,  that  it  might 
as  well  have  left  the  murders  undone  :  for  it  has 
"  mistaken  its  bent."  It  were  madness,  as  Jones 
remarks,  to  persevere.  Firmilian,  then,  bids  his 
dream,  his  tragedy,  the  darling  of  his  days,  of 
which  he  had  deemed  that  "  pestilence,  disease, 
and  death  would  follow  every  strophe  " — ^begone ! 
Yet  something  must  be  done ;  and  since  he  could 
not  succeed  in  the  one  great  element  of  the  Spas- 
modic school,  the  joys  of  Terror,  the  bliss  of 
Horror,  the  rapture  of  Murder,  the  transports  of 
Despair,  he  betakes  his  genius  to  batten  on  that 
other  element.  Passion-love.  He  resolves  to  sing 
a  song  which  shall  revel  in  love  and  sweetly 
flounder  in  delirium.  Already  is  the  bold  boy 
steeped  in  the  knowledge  of  its  secrets.  He  him- 
self it  was  of  whom  he  sang,  *'I  knew  a  poet 
once,"  and  he  is  the  party  who  is  "amorous  as  a 
crocodile."  He  it  was  who  could  exemplify  so  well 
what  "  noon-tide  ardour  is,  Or  in  what  mood  the 
lion  in  the  waste,  All  fever-maddened  and  intent  on 
cubs,  At  the  oasis  meets  the  lioness."  The  plenteous- 
lipped  negress  is  his — FirmUian's  love :  to  say  no- 
thing of  Lilian,  concerning  whom  a  chorus  of 
Ignes  Fatui  darkly  suggest  proceedings  in  the 


pavilion — ^and  Mariana,  whom  he  had  already 
wedded.  He  has  drunk  deep  draughts  of  love : 
its  odour,  like  the  odotir  of  strong  wine,  Hes 
balmy  on  his  lips ;  its  fire,  kindled  at  an  Afric 
source,  and  near  the  sun,  and  thrice  heated,  rages  in 
his  poet-Breast;  with  the  one  he  could  make 
drunk  the  universe,  with  the  other  consume  it,  if 
he  should  conflagrate  into  song.  But  a  single 
thought  disturbs  him  yet.  His  vow  to  Mariana, 
his  wife. 

Will  she  beai' 
That  frank  communion  which  I  must  achieve 
Ere  yet  my  song  is  perfect  ? 
A  Count  of  Stolberg  once,  a  wedded  man, 
Whose  restless  disposition  drove  him  on 
To  wear  the  cross  and  fight  in  Palestine, 
Was  taken  captive  by  an  Emir  there, 
And  'scaped  from  prison  solely  by  the  aid 
Of  the  one  daughter  of  his  enemy. 
'Tis  said  that  when  he  brought  the  damsel  home. 
The  Christian  matron  no  remonstrance  made, 
But  took  her,  like  a  sister,  to  her  heart : 
And  the  blest  three  lived  on  in  unison. 
W^hy  should  I  not  revive  the  earlier  days  ? 
Why  should  the  stately  Mariana  look 
More  coldly  upon  Lilian,  or  that  flower 
That  I  have  gathered  from  the  Afric  plains, 
Than  Rachel  on  her  handmaid?    I  can  quote 
Sufficient  texts  to  still  her  first  harangue 
If  she  be  angiy.    Will  she  so  endure  ? 
Kind  Cupid,  aid !    In  this  I  must  be  sure. 

This  is  sublime  !  The  young  Ajax !  standing  in 
such  beautiful  d  phmh,  and  defying  the  lightnings 
of  the  soft,  the  hypocritical.  The  scene  which 
follows  we  cannot  refitdn  from  quoting.  It  is  a 
rare  example  of  its  kind ;  and  may  afford  a  hint, 
at  any  rate,  to  those  humble  adherents  of  the 
spasmodic  school — ^Baron  Nicholson  of  the  Judge 
and  Jury  Club,  and  Madame  Wharton  of  the 
Poses  Plastiques. 

Firmilian, 
My  Mariana ! 

Mariana. 

0,  my  beautiful ! 
My  seraph-love,  my  panther  of  the  wild — 
My  moon-eyed  leopeid — my  voluptuous  lord .' 
O,  I  am  sunk  within  a  sea  of  bliss, 
And  find  no  soundings ! 

Firmilian, 

Shall  I  answer  back  ? 
As  the  great  earth  lies  silent  all  the  night. 
And  looks  with  hungry  longing  on  the  Stars 
Whilst  its  huge  heart  beats  on  its  granite  ribs 
With  measured  pulsings  of  delirious  joy  — 
So  look  I,  Mariana,  on  thine  eyes ! 

Mariana. 
Ah,  dearest !    Wherefore  are  we  fashioned  tlios? 
I  cannot  always  hang  around  thy  neck 
And  plant  vermihon  kisses  on  thy  brow; 
I  cannot  clasp  thee,  as  yon  ivy  bush — 
Too  happy  ivy ! — holds,  from  year  to  year, 
The  stalwart  oak  within  her  firm  embrace, 
Mixing  her  tresses  fondly  up  with  his, 
Like  some  young  Jewish  maid  with  Absalom's. 
Nay,  hold,  FirmUian  f  do  not  pluck  that  rose. 

Firmilian. 
Why  not  ?  it  is  a  fair  one. 

Mariana, 

Are  fair  things 
Made  only  to  be  plucked  ?    O,  fie  on  thee ! 
I  did  not  think  my  lord  a  Ubehine ! 

Firmilian. 
Yet  sweetest,  with  your  leave,  I'll  take  the  rose, 
For  there's  a  moral  in  it    Look  yon  here, 
'Tis  fair  and  sweet,  and  in  its  clustered  leaves 
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It  carries  balmy  dew :  a  precious  flower, 
And  yermell-tinctured  as  are  Hebe's  lips. 
Yet  say,  my  Mariana ;  could  you  bear 
To  gaze  for  eyer  only  upon  this, 
And  fling  the  rest  of  Flora's  casket  by  ? 

Mariana. 
No,  truly,  I  would  bind  it  up  with  more, 
And  make  a  fitting  posy  for  my  breast. 
If  I  were  stinted  in  my  general  choice,^ 
I'd  crop  the  lily — tender,  fresh,  and  white — 
The  shrinking  pretty  lily — and  would  give 
Its  modest  contrast  to  the  gaudier  rose. 
What  next  ?   Some  flower  that  does  not  love  the  day. 
The  dark,  full-scented  night-stock  well  might  serve 
*        To  join  the  other  two. 

Firmilian, 

A  sweet  selection ! 
Think'st  thou  they'd  bloom  together  on  one  breast 
With  a  united  fragrance  ? 

Mariana. 

Wherefore  not ! 
It  is  by  union  that  all  things  are  sweet 

Firmilian. 
Thou  speakest  well  I    I  joy,  my  Mariana, 
To  find  thy  spirit  overleaps  the  pale 
Of  this  mean  world's  injurious  narrowness ! 
Never  did  Socrates  proclaim  a  truth 
More  beautiful  than  welled  out  from  thy  lips-^ 
*^  It  is  by  union  that  all  things  are  sweet !" 
Thou,  darling,  art  my  rose — ^my  dewy  rose ! — 
The  which  I'll  proudly  wear,  but  not  alone. 
Dost  comprehend  me? 

Mariana. 

Ha,  Firmilian ! 
How  my  eyes  dazzle ! 

FirmUian, 

Let  me  show  you  now 
The  lily  I  have  ta*en  to  bind  with  thee. 

IHe  Wings  Lilian  from  the  gummer-home. 

Mariana. 
Is  this  a  jest,  Firmilian  ? 

Firmilian, 

Could  I  jest 
With  aught  so  fair  and  delicate  as  this  ? 
Nay,  come !  No  coyness !    Both  of  you  embrace, 
Then  to  my  heart  of  hearts ! 

Mariajia. 

Soft  you  a  moment. 
Meihinks  the  posy  is  not  yet  complete. 
Say,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  I  share 
My  rights  with  this  pale  beauty — (for  she's  pretty) — 
Where  is  the  night-stock  ? 

[Firmilian  brings  Indiana  from  the  tool-house. 

The  reader  of  this  splendid  and  artistic  scene 
is  doubtless  prepared  to  hear  that  at  this  point 
the  rose  droops  aflfectionately  upon  the  lily,  while 
the  night- stock;  fall-scented,  makes  her  way 
between,  and  hugs  her  rivals  in  her  swarthy 
arms.  Wo  are  rather  inclined  to  quarrel  with 
Jones  that  this  is  not  so.  For,  emphatically,  it 
is  not  BO.  The  intelligent  reader,  or  even,  perhaps 
— ^happily  for  us ! — the  fair  youthful  spasmodic 
reader — ^has  doubtless  remarked  that  Firmilian 
constantly  fails  in  his  original  and  daring  con- 
ceptions. "We  do  not  regret  that  his  first  mur4er, 
or  the  second — call  them  sacrifice — fell  short  of 
anticipated  results,  for  reasons  before  given  j 
but  the  third,  with  ite  last  touch,  ought  to  have 
hurled  the  poet's  mind  into  the  abysses  of  Eemorse, 
and  left  it  to  wander  in  the  Chasms.  Then,  we 
think  "  Cain  "  ought  to  have  been  written  f  which 
would  have  afforded  the  author  the  machinery 


for  completing  the  last  act  of  his  drama  with 
satisfaction  to  those  choice  and  refined  spirits 
for  whom  alone  he  writes.  For  by  reading  a 
few  exquisitely  fearful  and  blasting  extract^ 
of  *'Cain"  to  Mariana,  he  would  doubtless  have 
shocked  her  soul  into  compliance  witii  his 
grand,  species-loving,  cosmopolitan  request.  But 
tiiere  are  few  women,  alas!  who  rdoice  in 
that  holy  freedom  from  the  trammels  of  ridiculous 
delicacy  which  so  brilliantly  distinguished  the 
Countess  of  Stolberg.  As  for  Mariana,  her  only 
reply  to  her  poet-lord's  appeal  is,  "  You  nasty 
thing !"  and  loathing;.  Lilian  shares  this  extra- 
ordinary repugnance  to  the  fiery  and  aromatic 
daughter  of  the  fierce  Equator.  She  declares  she 
wiU  denounce  the  poet  to  the  Inquisition.  Ma- 
riana declares  she  wUl  tell  her  brother.  Conse- 
quentiy,  the  poet  fiees!  He  flees  to  a  waste 
where  once,  when  an  old  blind  beggar  asked  him 
the  road  while  he  was  gazing  in  poetic  rhapsody 
upon  the  gibbous  moon,  he  directed  the  dullard 
vagabond  into  a  quarry,  where  (naturally)  he 
broke  his  neck.  And  now  the  drama  ends.  A 
chorus  of  Ignes  Fatui,  betraying  their  base 
origin  by  reproaching  the  poet  for  the  sublime 
sacrifices  he  had  made  upon  Parnassus,  lead  him 
to  the  edge  of  this  same  quarry,  wherein  the 
glory  of  his  soul  goes  out  for  ever. 

What  need  we  add  ?  Honour  to  Jones !  Smith 
is  a  good  poet,  so  is  Bigg :  but  honour  to  Jones ! 
Now  at  last  the  world,  pausing,  shall  listen  to  the 
master-song,  which,  sounding  in  tornadoes  of  the 
Wild,  shall  shake  her  pines,  and  strike  her  oceans 
dumb !  The  lion  in  his  lair  shall  wag  his  tail, 
in  sympathetic  union  with  its  sound :  not  e'en  the 
feline  purrer  of  the  hearth,  when  on  the  moon- 
enamoured  tiles  he  stalks,  and  wakes  soft  echo 
with  his  lorn  complaint,  shall  greet  his  love  in 
any  other  tune.  The  poet  of  the  Eras  has  oome 
down,  his  head  resplendent  like  the  stars,  and 
filled  with  the  soft  distillations  of  the  moon.  The 
Infinite  hath  taught  him  all  its  paths ;  and  he  is 
the  rich  fruit  of  dl  the  centuries.  With  the  ripe 
strength  of  Genius  he  hath  rent  the  bowels  of  In- 
spiration, and  hath  ta'en  its  mighty  heart  for 
dinner ;  and  the  gall,  with  bitter  aloes  and  with 
wormwood  mixed,  in  the  strong  wines  of  venge- 
ful Portugal,  hath  made  him  glorious  tipple,  and 
he's  got  dead  drunk  upon  it.  Jones,  farewell! 
Go  to  thy  dreams,  excruciating  boy;  but  in  thine 
ear  a  word  ere  we  depart.  Ajnorous  thou  art  as 
Smith — ^profound  as  Bigg:  but  prythee,  Percy, 
be  more  blasphemous !  Arraign  thy  Maker  more ; 
and  let  his  name  stand  frequent  in  the  periods  of 
thy  song.  Thy  peers  have  done  it,  and  the  world 
applauds.  For  there's  a  strange  sound  in  the 
Holy  Name, — ^recurring  in  the  frenzy  of  such 
verse,  Hke  a  prophetic  whisper  of  Beward ! — ^which 
chills  the  soul  with  excellent  effect.  Thus  shall 
thy  praise  be  known  from  north  to  south*  Espe- 
cially the  fair  shall  love  thee  well;  rash  to  their 
several  libraries  with  speed,  and  glut  their  souls 
upon  their  loyely Jones! 
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Thebx  are  no  accidents  in  the  experience  of  a 
nation;  its  life  is  a  deyelopment  and  a  growth. 
What  a  nation  now  is  may  be  explained  by  what 
it  has  been.  "  The  child  is  father  of  the  man ;" 
the  generation  buried  was  the  prefiguration  and 
the  type  of  the  generation  living.  Every  incident 
that  happens  to  the  government  of  a  state  is  an 
effect  of  a  cause  already  existing,  and  will  become 
the  cause  of  effects  that  shall  follow.  The  people, 
yea,  even  statesmen,  are  often  surprised  by  un- 
expected occurrences  ,*  but  their  surprise,  if  it  be 
not  the  fruit  of  mental  dulness,  will  yield  to  the 
instinct  of  sagacity  or  the  enlightenment  of  re- 
flection ;  for  time  shows  everything  to  have  been 
natural.  An  event  is  always  a  prophecy  and  a 
power.  The  history  of  the  world  is  but  the  gra- 
dual unfolding  of  a  mighty  and  a  consistent 
apocalypse.  It  has  become  almost  vulgar  to  talk 
of  the  power  of  ideas ;  and  anything  that  might 
now  be  said  on  that  subject,  so  threadbare  has  it 
been  worn,  would  be  prejudged  to  be  merest  com- 
mon-place. And  yet  it  must  be  said  that  the 
power  of  ideas  is  often  misunderstood.  It  is  per- 
versely or  blindly  confounded  with  the  power  of 
events.  It  is  declared,  with  truth  or  without  it, 
that  such  and  such  a  man  moulded  such  and  such 
an  age ;  and  that  in  this  fact  there  is  a  demon- 
stration of  the  absolute  supremacy  of  mind.  But 
may  it  not  be  legitimate  to  inquire  by  what  the 
man  was  moulded  ?  Had  he  received  no  educa- 
tion ?  Were  his  thoughts  not  urged  in  the  speciflo 
direction  they  took  by  the  resistless  force  of  cir- 
cumstances ?  Did  not  the  material  characteristics 
of  their  age  impart  a  bias  and  a  tone  to  their 
whole  mind,  faith,  teachings,  influence?  And 
thus,  were  not  the  events  they  appeared  to  ori- 
ginate a  natural  outcome  of  the  events  by  which 
they  had  themselves  been  fashioned?  In  the 
great  drama  of  life  we  see  revolts,  irregularities, 
and  antitheses  truly ;  but  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  it  is  not  a  law  of  the  providence  of  life 
that  like  shall  always  beget  like.  An  age  of 
spiritual  corruption  may  be  followed  by  an  age  of 
spiritual  reformation  \  and  an  age  of  credulity  by 
an  age  of  scepticism.  These  discrepancies,  how- 
ever, are  no  macvel.  Corruption  works  indigna- 
tion ;  and  the  man  who  shall  begin  life  by  believ- 
ing everything,  will  so  often  flnd  himself  imposed 
upon,  that  he  will  naturally  enough  adopt  the 
opposite  extravagance  and  believe  nothing.  Bo 
with  nations.  National  crimes  work  national 
ficom ;  national  hypocrisy  ends  in  national  infl- 
deUty ;  national  superstition  conducts  to  national 
pro&nity.  But  nations  cannot  live  in  these  states 
of  scorn,  unbelief,  and  blasphemy.  The  scorn 
works  awe ;  the  unbelief,  faith ;  the  blasphemy, 
praise. 
The  French  Eevolution  which  distinguished 


the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  was,  at  once, 
the  most  majestic  and  the  most  pr^nant  event 
of  modem  times.  As  an  effect  it  was  inconceivably 
stupendous ;  as  a  cause  it  was  incalculably  pro- 
lific. Now,  in  what  did  this  grand  movement 
originate?  Certainly  not  in  the  passions  of  the 
multitude ;  for  passion  is  inactive  until  it  is 
provoked.  Certainly  not  in  the  ambition  or  the 
prowess  of  the  extraordinary  men  who  led  and 
regulated  it;  for  great  revolutions  can  only  be 
achieved  by  an  impulse  of  unanimous  patriotism. 
The  immediate  cause  has  been  by  many  said  to 
consist  in  the  gross  ecclesiastical  and  political 
corruptions  of  that  and  the  preceding  ages.  Un- 
doubtedly, as  a  general  explanation,  this  may 
be  accepted.  Nations  do  not  hurry  into  revolu- 
tion without  some  motive.  If  a  people  overthrow 
a  government,  it  is  because  that  government  has 
been  compromised  by  treason,  or  disgraced  by 
crime.  The  Eevolutionists  of  '89  had  an  irresis- 
tible and  irreproachable  plea  in  the  abandoned 
wickedness  of  the  institutions  which  they  upset. 

But  this  Eevolution  of  '89,  the  results  of  which 
are  as  yet  by  no  means  completed,  was  character- 
ized by  certain  especial  features,  that  require  a 
finer  elucidation  than  the  one  generally  adopted. 
It  was  the  birth-hour  of  grand  pohtical  and 
religious  experiments.  The  national  mind  as- 
sumed a  supreme  and  sublime  audacity.  It  issued 
proclamations  that  were  defiant  of  heaven,  and 
shocking  to  all  the  earth.  Strange  thoughts 
found  public  utterance — -public  utterance,  we  say; 
not  an  occasional  confession  from  the  guillotine, 
or  a  singular  suggestion  from  the  tribune.  A 
nation  declared  its  old  faith  to  bo  a  lie !  The 
preachers  said  there  was  no  Gbd,  and  all  the 
people  said  Amen  I  Whence  had  come  these 
ideas  ?  They  had  about  them  all  that  is  stem 
and  solid  in  conviction  as  well  as  all  that  is 
furious  and  fanatical  in  impulse.  They  were  not 
a  sudden  flush  of  feeling;  but  an  outburst  of 
feelings  that  had  been  mightily  fostered  by  the 
teachers  of  the  age,  and  were  now  swollen  to  a 
measure  utterly  beyond  control. 

Therefore,  he  who  should  correctiy  write  the 
History  of  French  Literature  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  would  give  the  world  the  best  explication 
of  the  causes  of  the  French  Eevolution.  The 
genius  of  the  great  authors  was  the  father  of  the 
unbelief  and  the  passions  of  the  crowd.  If  Voltaire 
had  not  written,  Eobespierre  would  not  have 
ruled.  But  the  authors  must  not  be  made  re- 
sponsible for  all  the  infidelity  and  the  social 
debaucheries  of  the  people;  for  the  authors  received 
a  sad  and  terrible  inspiration.  The  corruptions 
that  prevailed,  in  Church  and  State,  constituted 
at  once  the  theme  and  the  apology  of  their  heart- 
less and  conscienceless  wit.    It  was  an  age  of 
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great  sins ;  it  was  an  age  of  great  confessors  also; 
but  the  confessors  felt  no  remorse,  and  therefore 
the  age  realised  no  radical  reformation.  The 
revolution  was  rather  an  explosion  of  insane  and 
unhallowed  scorn,  than  a  struggle  for  a  noble 
moral  emanoipation.  The  great  writers  inter- 
preted,  many  of  them  impersonated,  the  hollowness 
and  the  viocs  of  their  time.  The  people  read  the 
interpretation,  and,  with  a  fiendish  laugh,  hurled 
all  the  institutions  in  which  these  evils  were 
embodied  to  destruction. 

The  work  before  us  does  not  answer  the  end 
we  desire  to  see  well  attained.  Its  object  is  not 
thus  comprehensive.  The  stand-point  of  its  author 
..was  not  high  enough  for  so  wide  and  profound  a 
survey.  His  mind  was  unequal  to  so  responsible 
an  imdertaking.  Professor  Yinet  was  an  accom- 
plished theologian,  a  sound  divine,  a  powerful 
preacher,  and  a  brilliant  scribe.  He  thought 
well ;  with  vigour,  elasticity,  and  conseoutiveness. 
But  his  range  was  circumscribed.  None  could 
better  expound  the  law  of  practical  faith  than  he ; 
not  many  could  state  with  more  force  the  law  of 
religious  freedom.  But  we  should  have  feared 
his  theology  was  too  rigid,  and  his  mind  too 
habituated  to  the  severer  forms  of  philosophic 
meditation,  for  him  ever  to  succeed  as  a  critic. 
We  still  fear  that  this  posthumous  work  will  not 
gain  him  the  repute  of  success.  It  is  ftdl  of  good 
things,  but  it  is  broken,  partial,  confused,  and 
inconsistent.  The  volume  consists  of  a  series  of 
lectures,  delivered  in  1846.  The  author  did  not 
write  them,  however,  and  they  have  been  compiled 
from  his  own  brief  notes  and  from  the  memoranda 
of  the  students  to  whom  they  wore,  for  the  most 
part  extemporaneously,  addressed.  Whether  it  is 
not  unjust  to  the  memory  of  a  good  man  and  a 
useftil  thinker  to  imperil  his  fame  by  such  neces- 
sarily imperfect  reproductions  of  ms  works,  we 
wiU  do  no  more  than  express  our  surmise.  Per- 
sonal affection  may  be  gratified  by  such  memorials, 
but  the  general  world  can  hardly  be  benefited. 
And  yet  this  volume  is  worth  loolang  over.  It  is 
suggestive,  sometimes  grand,  and  generally  read- 
able. The  translaW  claims  the  merit  of  fidelity. 
He  seems  to  us,  however,  to  have  misdescribed 
the  work  with  which  he  has  favoured  the  English 
people  when  he  intimates  that  it  may  ''enable 
them  to  become  acquainted  with  French  literature 
in  an  interesting  age."  It  is  anything  but  a 
history  of  literature.  It  contains  no  abstract,  no 
epitome,  not  even  any  general  characteristic  de- 
scription of  the  works  over  which  it  runs.  It  is 
rather  a  series  of  criticisms  on  writers,  than  an 
exposition  of  literature.  It  has  not  even  common 
chronological  utility.    Many  of  the  best  produc- 


tions of  the  period  receive  no  mention ;  and  not 
a  single  production  is  honoured  with  anything 
approaching  to  a  ftdr  and  complete  anialysis. 
When  Vinet  quotes  from  his  authors,  he  does  it 
somewhat  in  flie  style  in  which  our  modem  spas- 
modic critics  quote  from  our  modem  spasmodic 
poets ;  he  takes  an  isolated  sentence,— an  aphor- 
ism, antithesis^  reflection,  or  sentiment — and  ex- 
claims, "This  is  very  good;"  or  he  selects  a 
phrase  containing  a  lax  or  questionable  thought, 
and  says,  "  Such  was  his  morality."  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  knowledge  acquired  from  the  perusal 
of  such  a  book  must  be  extremely  small.  The 
book  may  be  read  with  profit  and  with  pleasure, 
but  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  scries  of  running 
criticisms  on  men,  and  not  as  a  history  of  litera- 
ture. We  give  an  extract  as  a  specimen  of  the 
style  in  which  these  criticisms  are  rendered.  Of 
Voltaire  it  is  remarked  : — 

If  we  had  only  here  to  sum  up  his  moral  character, 
our  task  would  be  easy.  What  renders  him  terrible,  and 
what  exaggerates  his  wickedness,  is  his  genius ;  there  is 
m  this  an  optical  illusion.  But  we  ought  not  to  take  as 
the  measure  of  a  man's  wickedness  the  evil  which  he 
has  produced.  If  any  one  were  desirous  to  estimate 
Voltaire  as  a  man,  he  must  keep  out  of  view  his  talent 
and  his  works ;  take  him  merely  in  his  personal  relations ; 
in  ft  word,  miOce  the  distinction  between  the  writer  and 
the  individual.  It  would  then  be  seen  that  he  was  not 
more  wicked  than  many  others,  but  that  in  his  case  dl 
was  prominent  and  freely  deyeloped The  cha- 
racter of  Voltaire  does  not  present  the  dignity  of 
harmonious  existence;  but  he  has  the  power  which  is 
joined  to  the  irregularity  of  a  nature  in  lively  contrast. 
No  man  was  made  up  of  antitheses  more  frequently 
repeated.  Extravagances  multiply;  this  disposition  is 
like  a  thicket,  whose  branches,  crossing  one  another, 
stop  your  progress  in  every  direction.  M  a  man  of  art, 
in  the  ideal  sense  of  the  term,  Voltaire  would  have 
known  internal  peace  and  harmony.  In  philosophy  and 
literature  men  of  system  are  encountered.  They  may 
be  so  in  two  ways :  some  embrace  their  circle  of  ideas 
with  a  breadth  which  allows  them  to  comprehend  those 
of  other  men ;  others  are  exclusively  attached  to  their 
own  ideas,  but  their  exdusiveness  is  quite  consistent 
with  themselves.  Unil^  always  prevails.  But  in  all 
ages  men  of  action  have  been  a  series  of  contrasts,  and, 
so  far  fi:^m  weakening  them,  these  contrasts  were  a  con- 
dition of  their  strength.  The  power  of  a  scientific, 
synthetic,  benevolent,  and  peaceful  genius,  is  much 
more  beneficent  and  profound ;  but  it  acts  only  at  a 
distance — the  force  near  at  hand  was  exerdsed  by  men 
deficient  in  intemid  harmony. 

In  a  similar  strain  does  the  author  write  of  all 
the  other  literati  of  the  period  he  has  selected. 
He  has  discrimination,  liberality,  and  conscien- 
tiousness ;  but  he  often  wants  in  consistency  and 
in  clearness ;  and,  from  the  circumstances  in  which 
it  had  its  origin,  the  book  is  disjointed,  and  is 
thus  imperfect. 
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DiTBnro  a  protracted  session  of  Parliament  it  was 
the  privilege  of  all  newspaper  scribes  to  find  fault 
with  Goyemment  for  doing  nothing.  That  this 
prevailing  censoriousness  was  unjustifiable  we  will 
not  take  upon  oursdves  to  assert.  But  we  are 
wondering  what  the  newspaper  scribes  will  do 
now  that  Parliament  no  longer  sits.  It  is  much 
easier  to  blame  those  who  do  nothing  for  their  in- 
dolence, than  it  is  honestly  and  intelligently  to 
criticise  the  performances  of  those  who  are  active ; 
but  it  is  much  easier  to  make  a  show  of  the  latter 
than  it  is  to  write  long  practical  articles  about 
nothing.  Things  wear  a  promising  appearance  as 
yet,  however.  Carelessness  among  railway  offi- 
cials; the  abominable  wickedness  of  military 
officers,  of  which  so  much  has  been  of  late  re- 
vealed; the  inglorious  traffic  of  certain  noble 
lords  in  trades  too  foul  to  be  described;  the 
ravages  of  the  cholera;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
watohlessness  of  our  Admiral  in  the  Black  Sea  and 
the  restless  courage  of  our  Admiral  in  the  Baltic 
— all  these  things  will  afford  opportunities  to  the 
most  rampant  patriotism  and  the  most  insatiable 
philanthropy. 

The  end  of  the  session  was  worse  than  the  be- 
ginning. It  did  not  open  with  any  very  great 
brilliance.  True,  the  Eoyal  Speech  was  clouded 
with  promises  darkly  announced.  We  were  led  to 
expect  law  reform,  parliamentary  reform,  sanitary 
reform,  and  the  Lord  Aberdeen  knows  what  be- 
side. But  very  few  expected  any  of  these  great 
measures  to  pass  while  the  coimtry  was  engaged 
in  a  vague  and  absorbing  war ;  and  so  very  few 
are  really  disappointed  that  so  many  of  the  bills 
that  have  been  introduced,  or  that  were  to  have 
been  introduced,  have  been  set  aside.  It  was 
expected,  however,  that  the  sagacity  of  our  states- 
men and  the  eloquence  of  our  senators  would  have 
been  elicited  by  the  great  events  now  taking 
place.  And  an  effort  was  made  to  bring  out  our 
great  men  when  the  session  was  being  fast  brought 
to  a  termination.  But  the  effort  was  ill- arranged 
and  blunderingly  carried  out.  The  consequence 
was  that  three  millions  of  money  were  voted 
away  without  any  conditions ;  the  house  broke  up 
under  a  cloud  of  misunderstandings ;  the  vague- 
ness of  Lord  John  Eussell  received  no  correction 
from  the  severe  sarcasm  of  Mr.  Disraeli;  and 
Lord  Dudley  Stuart  did  nothing  more  practi- 
cal than  pay  questionable  compliments  to  his 
friend.  Lord  Palmerston.  But  the  members  all 
got  jaded  and  &tigued,  and  by  the  cordiality  with 
which  they  assented  to  the  sacrifices  which  com- 
monly distinguish  the  fag  end  of  the  session,  and 
the  indifference  with  which  they  regarded  the  few 
measures  that  were  persisted  in,  they  proved  how 
ready  they  were  for  a  repose  they  had  not  earned, 
or  how  tired  they  were  of  doing  nothing. 

Her  Majesty  dismissed  them  with  brief  thanks 
and  sorry  congratulations.  She  read  her  Eoyal 
Speech  with  right  Boyal  emphasis  j  but  the  speech 


itself  was  short,  and  not  very  strong.  The  only 
praise  it  contained  was  given  to  the  £uthfal  Com- 
mons for  their  liberal  supply  of  ways  and  meansy 
and  to  the  brave  Turks  for  the  brilliant  success 
with  which  they  have  defended  their  coimtry. 
A  compliment  to  France,  a  brief  summary  of  the 
legislation  actually  accomplished,  and  a  sentence 
of  pious  adoration  completed  this  august  docu- 
ment. There  was  no  enumeration  of  the  defeats 
and  failures  of  the  session,  of  course;  but  all 
these  were  very  coolly  ascribed  to  the  war.  Nor 
was  there  any  allusion  to  the  German  Powers — 
a  significant,  but  yet  inevitable  omission. 

There  would  be- more  than  a  compensation  for 
the  shortcomings  and  mistakes  of  the  Govermnent 
at  home,  in  the  activity  of  our  troops  abroad ;  but, 
unfortunately,  it  has  happened,  for  the  most  part, 
that  whilst  everything  of  domestic  importance  has 
been  sacrificed  to  the  war,  the  war  itself,  as  &r 
as  our  share  in  it  is  concerned,  has  hardly  yet 
commenced.  Certainly  our  forces  in  the  Eastern 
Provinces  of  the  great  theatre  of  confiict  have 
done  nothing  of  which  we  may  be  proud.  Even 
the  blockade  of  Sebastopol  has  been  carelessly 
maintained,  of  which  the  baneful  excurslQns  of  the 
Eussian  Vladimir  are  a  demonstration.  In  spite 
of  continued  warnings,  the  commanders  of  our 
brave  troops  have  selected  pestiferous  spots  for 
their  encampment;  and  this  circumstance,  com- 
bined with  the  ill-management  of  the  commis- 
sariat department,  and  the  monotony  of  inactive 
life,  has  greatly  fostered,  even  if  it  may  not  be 
said  to  have  originated,  tiie  pestilence  which  now 
so  extensively  prevails.  In  this  respect  the 
French  suffer  more  than  ourselves.  It  is  no 
wonder,  therefore,  that  the  spirit  of  dissatisfaction 
spreads  among  the  people.  And  this  spirit  is 
rather  provoked  to  greater  impatience  than  other- 
wise by  the  continual  prediction  that  something 
momentous  and  grand  is  going  to  be  attempted. 
The  Times  has  played  this  tantalising  part  <id  imm* 
seam.  It  is  not  long  since  we  were  told  that  the 
Crimea  was  on  that  very  day  being  attacked  by 
the  allied  fleets  and  a  military  force  of  90,000 
men.  Sundry  movements  of  the  troops  have 
seemed  to  hint  that  some  such  demonstration  was 
intended.  Kothing  has  been  done,  however. 
Various  excuses  are  made ;  some  having  reference 
to  cholera,  and  others  to  the  intense  heat  of  the 
weather.  It  is  certain  that  if  the  movement  were 
ever  really  designed,  it  is  for  some  reason  post- 
poned, and  Englishmen  are  very  anxious  to  know 
why. 

In  the  Baltic  active  measures  are  being  taken. 
France  having  sent  out  an  army  of  10,000  men  to 
co-operate  wifii  the  fleets,  and  the  fleets  themselves 
having  received  the  valuable  reinforcement  of  a 
number  of  gun-boats.  Sir  Charles  set  immediately 
to  work.  His  first  achievement,  and  for  the  allies 
the  first  achievement  of  the  war,  does  him  infinite 
credit.    For,  although  Bomarsund  and  the  Aland 
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isles  do  not  constitate  aii3rthing  like  the  maia 
securities  of  Eussia  in  the  North,  they  do  form  an 
important  position.  They  will  afford  excellent 
lodgment  for  the  forces,  and  will  undoubtedly 
become  the  groundwork  of  those  greater  experi- 
ments which  are  to  follow.  The  style  in  which 
the  troops  were  landed,  the  forts  one  after  another 
silenced,  and  finally,  the  complete  surrender  of 
the  whole — 2,000  men  quietly  laying  down  their 
arms,  are  sources  of  unmingled  satisflEu^tion,  a 
satisfaction  greatly  augmented  by  the  very  trifling 
loss  which  the  exploit  has  cost  us. 

The  most  recent  revelations  of  diplomacy  afford 
more  definite  information  than  has  before  beengiven 
of  the  objects  of  the  war,  and  of  the  bases  of  any 
negotiations  that  may  possibly  arise.  The  reply 
of  M.  de  Lhuys,  French  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  to  the  moderate,  indefinite,  and  cunning 
despatch  of  Count  Nesselrode,  and  the  parallel 
communioation  of  Lord  Clarendon,  dearly  enough 
imply  that  no  terms  of  peace  will  be  accepted 
which  do  not  include  the  following  provisions : — 
1st.  A  combined  Protectorate  by  all  the  great 
European  Powers  of  the  Provinces  of  Moldavia, 
Walbchia,  and  Servian  2nd.  The  absolute  free- 
dom of  the  Danube  for  commercial  navigation ; 
drd.  A  limitation,  under  provisions  sanctioned  by 
general  European  treaty,  of  the  naval  power  of 
Bussia  in  the  Black  Sea;  and  4th.  The  mutual 
co-operation  of  the  great  European  Powers  in 
securing  the  religious  rights  of  the  Christian 
subjects  of  the  Sultan.  What  this  last  term 
has  to  do  with  the  rest  we  are  at  a  loss  to  per- 
ceive. Otherwise  the  conditions  may  receive  the 
praise  of  temperateness  and  simplest  justice.  By 
what  agencies  their  fulfilment  will  be  enforced 
remains  to  be  seen.  The  true  policy  would  be 
vigour  in  the  field.  Only  let  our  arms  be  crowned 
with  victory,  and  Nicholas  will,  in  full  time  for 
the  success  of  our  purposes,  be  ready  for  negotia- 
tion. That  such  would  be  the  issue  of  military 
triumph  has  been  already  shown  by  the  evacuation 
of  the  Principalities.  It  is  all  very  well  for  the 
Czar  to  pretend  that  this  retrograde  step  was 
adopted  out  of  deference  to  the  wishes  of  Austria ; 


but  Europe  is  too  wide  awake  to  believe  the  He. 
The  bravery  of  the  Turks  has  done  this.  "We 
trust  "  deference  to  the  wishes  of  Austria  "  wiU 
be  the  occasion  of  no  subterfuges  more  distressing 
than  the  above  mentioned.  We  have  not  lost  our 
distrust  of  this  most  perjured  of  aU  the  powers 
of  the  world;  and  we  denounce  it  as  a  black 
shame  that  it  should  be  allowed  to  supplant  the 
chivalrous  troops  of  the  Sultan  on  a  soil  they 
have  redeemed  from  invasion  and  consecrated  by 
noble  deeds  and  by  blood  bravely  shed.  True,  wo 
are  begged  to  believe  that  Austria  has  assented  to 
the  terms  specified  above ;  but  we  ask,  is  Austria 
prepared  to  fight  to  the  death  for  Turkish  inde- 
pendence and  for  the  peace  and  freedom  of  Europe  ? 
If  she  he,  why  all  these  delays,  interferences,  and 
mystifications  ?  If  she  be  not,  we  deprecate  her 
co-operation  as  a  danger,  and  her  alliance  as  a 
disgrace. 

A  Eevolution  in  Spain  has  served  to  divert,  in 
some  degree,  the  attention  so  long  concentrated 
on  the  great  Eastern  Question.  Happily,  the  first 
stages  of  the  crisis  have  passed  over  without  any 
great  violence.  Espartero  has  been  placed  at  the 
head  of  affairs,  and  hitherto  has  shown  himself 
able  to  command  them.  The  moderation  and 
dignity  of  the  people  have  been  very  striking. 
It  has  been  decided  to  bring  the  notorious  Queen 
Mother  to  account,  with  the  view  of  compelling 
her  to  disgorge  at  least  a  portion  of  the  in- 
calculable Measures  she  has  so  basely  amassed. 
That  she  deserves  this  retribution  none  can  deny ; 
but  whether  it  is  expedient  that  she  should  be 
viuted  with  it  many  question.  Other  parties 
will  be  certainly  involved,  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  revelations  will  bring  into  existence  new 
constitutional  difficulties  of  a  formidable  kind. 

We  have  space  only  to  express  our  unqualified 
indignation  at  the  facts  brought  to  light  during 
the  various  Court-martials  held  lately  at  Windsor, 
on  the  conduct  of  Lieutenant  Perry.  Surely  the 
heads  of  our  military  establishments  will  at  once 
adopt  vigorous  measures  for  the  purification  of 
all  such  dens  of  infitmy  as  that  which  has  just 
been  opened  to  the  public  gaze ! 


LITERATURE. 


Russia,  Germany,  and  the  Eastern  Question,  By 
GusTAV  DiEZEL.  Translated  from  the  German, 
by  Fbedebica  Rowan.    London :  Ridgway.    1 864. 

In  this  rather  bulky  pamphlet,  published  a  year 
ago  in  Germany,  and  now  first  given  in  an  English 
form,  there  are  not  a  few  of  those  profound  and 
sagacious  foreshadowings  of  events  which  a  know- 
ledge of  the  philosophy  of  history  and  politics 
enable  a  writer  of  observation  to  put  forth  at  a 
period  of  crisis.  The  work  commences  with  a 
view  of  Russian  nationality,  which,  according  to 


the  author,  has  little  or  no  existence,  independent 
of  the  foreign  element,  which  gives  it  life  and 
vigour.  The  Sclaves,  whom  he  regards  as  the 
Russians  proper,  having  no  sense  of  human  rights, 
always  submitting  to  the  stronger,  and  oppressing 
the  weaker — offer  in  themselves  no  basis  upon 
which  a  true  nationality  could  be  founded--iand 
whatever  national  spirit,  properly  so  called,  is  to 
be  met  with  among  thorn,  is  owing  to  the  admix- 
ture of  foreigners,  whoso  influence  rules  and 
governs  in  every  department.    Th^  Sglave  is  as 
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defioieni  in  morality  as  ho  is  in  tnio  manliness  : 
he  lies  and  oheats,  plondors  and  robs,  from  habit 
and  inetinct^  if  not  from  principlo,  knowing  that 
whenerer  ciTcnniBtanceB  subjeot  him  to  the  same 
chance,  he  will  in  his  ttiTn  be  the  victim  of  his 
fellow.  This  constitutional  peculiarity  the  Czars 
hare  found  it  impossiblo  to  eradicate,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, wherever  probity  is  essential  in  the 
conduct  of  affairs — a  quality  not  by  any  means 
largely  patronized  in  Russia — ^there  foreigners 
must  be  placed  at  the  head  of  them.  The  result 
of  this  hitherto  has  been,  that,  with  the  exception 
of  some  drawbacks  hardly  worth  mentioning, 
eycrything  that  is  really  moral,  civilized,  and 
refined  among  the  Russian  people  has  been,  not 
Russian,  but  German,  English,  Polish,  French, 
ftc,  &c.,  but  in  far  the  greatest  proportion  Ger- 
mau.  It  was  the  Germans  who  improved  Russian 
agriculture,  who  introduced  the  Western  arts  into 
the  Russian  cities  and  the  amenities  of  Western 
manners  into  Russian  life — who  commanded 
Russian  armies  and  who  led  to  Russian  successes, 
whether  in  the  arts  of  war  or  those  of  peace. 
Notwithstanding  the  obligations  he  is  under  to 
him,  the  true  Russ  hates  his  bene&ctor,  and 
though  he  wears  his  livery — ^for  in  that  light  we 
may  regard  the  appearance  of  civilkation  which 
his  Czar  has  compelled  him  to  assume — he  would 
cast  off  his  yoke  and  return  to  his  original  bar- 
barism if  he  could  have  his  own  way.  As  Mr. 
Diezel  observes,  they  entertain  a  fanatical  hatred 
of  everything  foreign,  and  are  possessed  of  a 
national  vanify  as  senseless  as  it  is  exaggerated ; 
and  just  as  in  individuals  the  greatest  presumption 
is  sometimes  found  coupled  with  the  greatest 
poverty  of  intellect,  thus  we  find  that  among  the 
ISclaves,  the  pretensions  which  they  put  forward, 
and  the  contempt  with  which  they  regard  every- 
thing foreign,  are  in  proportion  to  their  utter  in- 
significance in  reference  to  the  State.  Within  the 
present  century  the  Russian  nation  may  be  said  to 
have  become  divided  into  two  classes.  This  divi- 
sion is  the  result  of  the  contact  of  the  Russian 
army  with  the  various  conditions  and  institutions 
of  the  West  which  was  superinduced  by  the 
wars  of  Kapoleon ;  the  two  parties  are,  the  Russo- 
Sclavonic  and  the  European  revolutionary.  Of 
the  latter  Peter  the  Great  is  the  type — the  former 
represents  the  old  Russian  nationaHty.  They  are 
both,  says  the  author  of  this  pamphlet — 

essentially  Russian,  they  both  desire  to  heal  the  disrup- 
tion from  which  the  nation  is  suffering,  and  to  bring 
Europe  under  Russian  rule ;  and  above  sdl  they  meet  in 
their  common  hatred  of  Germany.  Were  a  revolution 
to  break  out  in  Russia,  which  is  certainly  not  probable  at 
the  present  moment,  sJthough  it  must  unavoidably  take 
place  at  a  future  period,  the  European  party  would  no 
doubt,  like  the  constitutional  party  in  France,  assume 
the  foremost  place;  but  the  Sclavonic  party  would 
Bubsequently  make  itself  master  of  the  revolution, 
would  eject  the  foreign  elements,  and  then  return  to 
despotism,  which  would  either  degenerate  into  the  old 
Asiatic  stagnation,  or  again  introduce  foreign  elements 
into  Russia,  and  begin  tiie  cycle  over  again. 

On  the  ground  that  the  Russian  nationality  owes 
its  political  Hfe  entirely  to  foreign  elements, 
having  required  to  be  supplemented  bv  them  firom 


the  very  beginning,  and  having  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances  boen  able  to  assimilate 
them  only  superficially,  Hr.  Diesel  argues  that  it 
cannot  be  considered  to  possess  sufBcient  vital 
energy  as  to  render  it  probable  that  it  shall  endure. 
For,  in  order  to  vindicate  a  olaim  to  be  considered 
strong,  a  nation  must  prove  its  vigour— ««  the 
German  nation  did  for  centuries  in  its  stru^le 
against  ancient  Rome — as  the  French  did  in  their 
struggle  against  England.  Russiay  ho  saysi  can 
point  to  no  such  events. 

From  the  yoke  of  the  Tartars  the  Russians  were  deli- 
vered by  the  internal  dissolution  of  the  Mongol  empire ; 
not  by  their  own  power  and  ability.  Russia  has  never 
tried  her  strength  in  a  sreat  war  against  an  organized 
power,  except  when  shehaa  been  attacked ;  and  Gharies 
XII.  and  Napoleon  were  defeated,  not  by  Russian  skill, 
but  by  the  elements,  and  this  because  of  the  barbarous 
state  in  which  the  country  was  sunk.    This  barbarous- 

ness  constituted  the  real  stren^  of  Russia.    

In  all  the  great  European  conflicts,  Russia  has  idways 
endeavoured  to  take  a  part,  in  order  afterwards  to  arro- 
gate to  herself  more  than  half  the  gloiy,  by  means  of  the 
most  exaggerated  self-laudations ;  but  she  has  never  yet 
stood  opposed  as  chief  combatant  to  any  of  the  oigamzed 
Western  Powers.  Not  until  the  Rusnans  have  gone 
through  at  least  some  few  such  struggles  as  all  the  im- 
portant civilized  nations  of  Western  Europe  sustained 
during  centuries,  and  by  which  they  were  not  exhausted, 
but,  on  the  contraiy,  strengthened,  can  they  lay  claim  to 
be  considered  a  vigorous  nationality. 

The  following  pertinent  passages  on  the  subject 
of  Russian  policy  are  worthy  of  attention  at  the 
present  moment. 

Not  until  Austria  had  reached  the  limit,  in  relation  to 
Turkey,  which,  in  spite  of  the  increasing  weakness  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  she  seemed  unable  to  overstep;  not 
until  then  did  the  real  Turkish  polic]^  of  Russia  com- 
mence ;  not  until  then  could  she  hope  to  reap  the  fruits 
of  her  labours,  that  is  to  say,  to  take  possession  of  the 
Turkish  prey.  Up  to  that  period  the  Turks  and  Rus- 
sians were  rather  allies  than  antagonists.  And  does  not 
this  state  of  things  continue  in  a  certain  measure  even 
to  this  day?  Does  not  Russia  in  relation  to  Turkey 
appear  less  like  a  deadly  foe  than  like  a  kinsman  who 
claims  to  have  his  right  of  inheritance  recorded,  and 
desires  in  preference  to  have  the  matter  amicably  settled, 
and  only  in  the  last  instance  to  have  recourse  to  the  aid 
of  artillery  ?  It  can  never  be  the  object  of  Russia,  that 
is  to  say  of  a  wise  Russian  policy,  to  bring  the  Turkish 
empire  to  a  premature  end ;  Russia  must,  on  the  con- 
trary, be  willing  to  wait  patiently  until  death  arrives  in 
the  natural  course  of  things,  being  merely  anxious,  if 
possible,[to  have  her  claims  as  sole  heir  recognized  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  testator,  so  that  no  difficulties  may 
arise  when  the  time  for  taking  possession  is  at  hand. 

The  true  field  for  the  policy  of  Russia  has  been, 

is,  and  ever  will  be — Germany,  i.e.,  the  German  Cabinet, 
by  ruling  which  Russia  thinks  lliat  she  will  be  able  to 

brave  the  other  powers It  is  only  on  the  side  of 

Germany  that  Russia  is  vulnerable.  She  has,  therefore, 
always  earnestly  endeavoured,  and  she  will  always  con- 
tinue to  endeavour,  to  convert  the  princely  castles  of 
Germany  into  strongholds  of  defence  for  herself;  and  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  she  has  laboured  most  skilfully  and 
successfully  in  this  direction,  and  that  even  clever  and 
unbiassed  men,  nay,  even  true  German  patriot9,have  been 
induced  to  laud  Russian  magnanimity  and  disinterested- 
ness, when  they  ought  only  to  have  admired  the  finesse 
of  Russian  policy. 

Relatire  to  the  Eastern  Question,  the  anther  is 
of  opinion  that  the  settlement  of  it  devolves  natu- 
rally upon  England.    The  revolutionary  move- 
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ments  of  1848,  ho  oheeneB,  oonld  not  bnt  haye  a 
decisive  influence  on  this  question ;  because  while 
all  the  continental  states  were  weakened  by  them, 
in  reality  Eussia  imbibed,  so  to  say,  all  the 
fitrength  that  they  lost.  This  accession  of  power 
to  Eussia  has  brought  to  a  head  that  conflict 
between  £ngland  and  the  Korih  which  has  long 
been  ripening. 

Now  that  Btxssia,  in  conseqaenee  of  the  moTements  of 
1848,  and  the  part  she  played  on  that  occasion,  has 
become  the  bearer  and  representative  of  the  so-called 
conservatiye  policy  of  the  East,  a  revolutionary  system  of 
policy  has  definitivdy  been  chalked  out  for  England. 
With  Austria  as  the  former  centre  of  the  conservative 
policy,  it  was  possible  for  England  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment ;  with  Russia  she  can  share  advantages,  but  she  can 
allow  herself  no  community  of  policy.  It  was,  therefore, 
a  matter  of  necessity  that  Russia  should  be  diplomatically 
defeated  by  England  at  Constantinople;  and  as  it  cannot 
be  supposed  that  Russia  will  yield  without  a  blow  all  the 
immense  advantages  which  she  has  gcdned  within  the 
last  four  years,  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  the 
struggle  wiU  commence,  although  we  may  not  be  able  to 
calculate  how  long  the  first  act  of  the  drama  will  last 
The  question  of  the  protectorate  of  the  Greeks,  or  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Porte,  <fec.,  is,  tiierefore,  only  a  se. 
cottdaiy  one,  the  true  point  at  issue  is  the  antagonism 
between  England  and  Russia,  which  can  no  longer  be 
suppressed.  England  is  indeed  obliged,  in  connexion 
herewith  to  support  the  sovereignly  of  the  Porte,  and  to 
endeavour  to  secure  to  the  Greeks  a  better  position,  if 
this  be  compatible  with  the  present  condition  of  the 
Ottoman  empire.  This  is,  however,  a  position  which 
she  cannot  maintain  for  any  protracted  period.  On  the 
other  side,  Russia  undertdces  the  protectorate  of  the 
Greeks,  though  it  is  now  pretty  clearly  proved  that  the 
greater  number  of  these  are  by  no  means  anxious  to 
make  acquaintance  with  the  Russian  knout  However, 
it  will  htt^ily  be  possible  to  carry  on  the  struggle  in  this 
masked  way  for  any  length  of  time,  as  victory  or  defeat 
ivill  be  equally  disastrous  to  the  Ottoman  empire ;  but 
the  contest  will  not  assume  its  true  character  until  this 
empire  has  succumbed  to  its  destiny,  and  the  reconstruct 
tion  of  Byzantine  Greece  comes  to  be  the  point  in  ques- 
tion. Then  the  contest  between  England  and  Russia 
will  become  exciting,  and  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
civilized  Europe ;  for  it  will  then  be  the  struggle  of  liberty 
against  slavery,  of  civilization  against  barbarism,  of 
human  dignity  against  human  degradation.  In  this 
struggle  the  great  "  humbug"  of  the  salvation  of  civili- 
zation by  Russia  will  be  disposed  of,  together  with  the 
morbid  illusion  that  Russia  and  Germany  must  be  fhsed 
into  one  before  the  Germanic  spirit  can  put  forth  fresh 
blossoms. 

The  fourth  and  last  section  of  this  pamphlet 
considers  the  position  of  Germany  in  relation  to 
the  Eastern  Question.  Eor  that  we  must  refer 
those  who  are  interested  to  the  work  itself;  they 
will  find  it  abounding  in  ideas  differing  very  much, 
and  in  nothing  more  than  in  their  boldness  and 
originality,  firom  those  which  are  generally  current 
on  the  ail-engrossing  topic  of  titie  day.  We  do 
not  endorse  the  dicta  of  Mr.  Biezel — some  of  them 
in  fact  are  already  proved  to  be  erroneous,  others 
we  regard  as  faxKoful,  and  others  again  as  un- 
founded ;  bnt  the  great  majority  of  them  are 
charactemed  by  political  sharp-sightedness,  and 
a  philosophical  spirit — and  a  rather  startling 
novelty  pervades  the  whole.  The  brochure  is 
admirably  rendered  into  English. 


Turkey  Redeemed  from  Existing  Abuees,  de.  By 
F.  A.  Nealb,  Esq.  London ;  Eyre  and  Williams, 
19,  Bouverie-street.    1854. 

CoMMJBNCiKO  with  a  very  brief  summary  of  Turkish 
history,  Mr.  I^eale  proceeds  in  this  brochui^e  to 
depict  the  present  social  condition  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Asiatic  Turkey.  He  finds  them  the  subjects 
of  the  grossest  misrule,  and  of  despotiBm  reduced 
to  its  most  practical  shape — ground  down  by 
monopolists  and  harassed  and  defrauded  by  a 
feudal  aristocracy,  who,  having  the  machinery  of 
justice  in  their  own  hands,  pervert  its  sanctions, 
and  appropriate  its  powers  to  the  purposes  of 
their  own  aggrandisement,  and  to  the  senseless 
oppression  of  the  labouring  masses.  Ho  finds  the 
most  abominable  rascality  prevailing  in  every 
department  of  the  executive,  and  fraud  and  roguenr 
systematized  in  the  conduct  of  the  government. 
He  describes  with  the  vivacity  and  freshness  of 
an  eye-witness  the  various  classes  and  races  that 
make  up  the  population  of  the  Syrian  cities  in 
the  present  day — ^and  he  proposes  a  series  of 
remedies  for  the  evils  they  endure,  and  a  plan  for 
the  re-edification  of  the  Turkish  people,  upon  a 
basis  of  stebility  and  permanence.  We  must 
quote  part  of  a  scene  in  Antioch,  which,  as  de- 
scriptive of  Asiatic  life,  carries  evidence  of  its 
tmthftilness : — 

All  the  cocks  in  the  city  hare  been  crowing  for  the 

last  half  hour. "When  Mahomet,  the  carpenter, 

starts  up  into  a  sitting  position  upon  his  mattress,  whilst 
rubbing  with  both  hands  his  drowsy  eyelids,  he  calls 
upon  Us  faithftd  Fatima  to  prepare  him  as  speedily  as 
possible  his  early  oup  of  coffee,  with  the  indispensable 
pipe.  The  wife  is  quickly  obedient  to  the  summons, 
for  she  has  been  brought  up  in  a  school  of  discipline. 
She  runs  across  the  court-yard  and  into  the  little  kitchen 
on  the  opposite  side — ^the  husband  stalks  sedately  into 
the  centre  of  the  payed-yard,  where  there  is  usuiaUy  a 
well  of  fresh  water,  drawing  a  bucket-fnU  of  which,  he 
goes  through  his  morning's  ablutions.  Meanwhile  the 
Muezzin-cry  from  a  neighbouring  minaret  warns  the 
Turk  of  the  first  duty  of  mom  upon  waMng ;  and  ac- 
cordingly he  either  goes  over  to  the  mosque,  or  else 
spreads  his  carpet  and  goes  through  his  orisons,  stand 
ing  with  his  face  towards  the  prophet's  tomb.  These 
completed,  the  coffee  is  supped,  and  the  pipe  smoked  in 
great  contemplation.  If  it  be  early  spring  or  summer  the 
master  of  the  house  amuses  himself  for  half  an  hour  or 
so  digging  or  pruning  about  the  little  garden  that  runs 
round  the  walls  of  the  oouit-yard.  This  done,  he  thiowa 
his  loose  horse-hair  mUhiah  over  his  shoulders,  and 
taking  his  pipe  or  tobacco-pouch  emerges  from  his 
harem,  and  threads  his  way  through  the  already  busy 
street,  towards  the  bazaar  where  his  shop  or  workshop 

is  situated The  shutters  of  his  shop  never 

require  to  be  lifted  off  or  removed ;  they  open  like  an 
old-fashioned  washstand,  in  the  centre ;  the  top  shutter 
is  hoisted  up  by  means  of  a  block  and  pulloy,  and  serves 
as  a  covering  and  shelter  from  heat  and  rain ;  the  lower 
shutter  is  let  down  by  tJie  same  means,  and  answers  all 
the  purposes  of  a  couch  or  divan.  The  interior  of  the 
shop  is  precisely  similar  to  a  large  deal  packing-case, 
surrounded  with  shelves,  the  roof  breaking  out  into  an 
eruption  of  hooks  and  nuls,  pendant  from  which  dangle 
in  the  air, ropes  of  onions  and  garlic,  while  the  shelves 
are  piled  up  with  boxes  and  paper  parcels  full  of  a  hetero- 
geneous assortment  of  vendable  commodities 

Kight  across  the  entrance  stretches  a  low  railing ;  affainst 
these  shopkeepers  and  merchants  arrange  their  oushions, 
and,  spreading  their  carpets  upon  the  lower  shutters, 
they  seat  themselves,  and  apply  vigorously  to  smok'^ 
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for  half  an  hour  or  so ;  by  degroes  the  neighbouring 
shops  have  been  occupied  by  their  various  owners ;  the 
compliments  of  the  morning  have  been  exchanged 
amongst  all  passers  to  and  fro ;  the  busy  hum  of  pur- 
chasers and  vendors  engaged  in  argumentary  eulogiums 
and  deprecatoiy  dissensions,  swell  rapidly  upon  the  air, 
and  the  noise  increases ;  there  is  the  soimd  of  sawyers 
sawing— carpenters  hammering — ^tinkers  jingling — the 
husky  voice  of  the  bellows,  and  the  clashing  of  hammers 
npon  anvils — a  Babel  of  sounds  issue  from  every  street 
and  evexy  thoroughfare,  and  mingling  together  swell 
the  discord  immensely.  The  business  of  the  day  has 
commenced  in  right  down  earnest.  In  addition  to  men, 
women,  and  children,  that  are  thronging  the  streets, 
there  are  long  caravans  of  gawky  camels  stalking 
through  the  most  crowded  thoroughfares,  and  poising 
high  up  in  the  air  two  mighty  bales  of  Manchester 
manufactured  goods,  which  would  annihilate  a  dozen 
foot  passengers  if  they  chanced  to  slip  and  fall  upon  the 
pavement.  These  are  followed  by  fractious  miides  and 
prancing  horses ;  then  a  detachment  of  riderless  donkeys 
charge  rail  gallop  through  the  streets,  having  deposited 
their  various  burdens  of  fruit,  meat,  vegetables,  bread, 
and  other  every-day  necessaries  of  life  in  the  staUs  of 
their  various  proprietors.  There  is  a  strange  din  of 
melancholy  cries  emanating  frx>m  perambulating  vendors 
of  various  sweet-stuffs  and  sherbets.  The  water-carriers 
sprinkle  the  pavement  on  either  side  of  the  road — ^the 
barber  has  given  a  final  flourish  to  his  razor,  and  shuts 
up  shop  for  that  morning — and  the  butcher  is  hidden 
firom  vidgar  gaze  by  a  swarm  of  flies — -just  as  we  enter 
the  busiest  part  of  the  bazaar,  lined  on  either  side  by 
shopkeepers  of  all  creeds,  Turks,  Jews,  and  Christians, 
of  tiie  Greek  and  Armenian  faith,  with  a  fair  sprinkUng 
of  Ansarens. 

We  cannot  confess  to  much  faith  in  the  practi- 
cability of  the  remedy  which  Mr.  I^eale  proposes 
for  the  cure  of  the  desperate  evils  under  which  the 
Syrians  labour.  It  would  seem  to  consist  princi- 
pally in  the  confiscation  of  the  iU-got'ten  property 
of  the  Beys  and  Ayans,  and  the  summary  punish- 
ment of  the  multitudinous  hordes  of  scoundrels 
who  •have  made  a  prey  of  their  simpler  brethren. 
To  us  this  proposition  reads  very  much  like  that 
of  the  mice  for  putting  a  bell  round  the  cat's  neck 
—it  is  a  very  admirable  measure,  but  it  never 
will  be,  and  cannot  be,  accomplished.  Perhaps 
before  trying  it  in  Syria  it  might  be  as  weU  to 
make  au/ experiment  at  home.  The  English  aris- 
tocracy have  just  the  same  title  to  their  lands  and 
estates  as  have  the  Syrian  lords — the  title,  to  wit, 
of  rapine  and  robbery,  only  of  a  much  older  date 
and  longer  standing.  If  Mr.  Neele  can  show  us 
how  to  recover  our  own  inheritance  from  the  grasp 
of  those  who  for  a  thousand  vears  have  possessed 
its  exclusive  privileges,  he  wiU  have  a  title  to  be 
heard  on  behalf  of  Qie  Turks — ^but  while  we  vir- 
tually admit  that  might  is  right  at  home,  it  would 
be  but  an  anomalous  proceeding  to  commence 
a  crusade  in  vindication  of  a  contrary  dogma 
abroad. 


The  Opening  of  the  Crystal  Palace  considered  in  some 
of  its  Belations  to  the  Prospects  of  Art.  By  John 
Buskin,  M.A.  London :   Smith  and  Elder.    1854. 

Mb.  Buskiw,  allowing  to  the  Crystal  Palace  all 
the  merits  that  can  be  justly  claimed  for  it,  takes 
exception  to  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Laing,  in  the 
speech  pronounced  on  the  day  of  opening,  which 
was  to  the  effect  that  "  an  entirely  novel  order 


of  architecture''  has  arisen  among  us.  Hie  objects 
in  toto  to  the  notion  that  in  magnifying  a  conser- 
vatory we  have  invented  a  new  style  of  architec- 
ture. 

It  is  to  this,  then,  that  our  Doric  and  Palladian  pride 
is  at  last  reduced !  We  have  Taunted  the  divinity  of  the 
Greek  ideal — ^we  have  plumed  ourselves  on  the  purity  of 
our  Italian  taste — we  have  cast  our  whole  souls  into  the 
proportions  of  pUlars,  and  the  relations  of  orders — and 
behold  the  end !  Our  taste,  thus  exalted  and  disciplined, 
is  dazzled  by  the  lustre  of  a  few  rows  of  panes  of  glass ; 
and  the  first  principles  of  architectural  sublimity,  so  far 
sought,  are  found  all  the  while  to  have  consisted  merely 
in  sparkling  and  in  space. 

From  which  we  might  gather,  if  we  had  not 
known  it  before,  that  Mi.  Euskin  would  value 
the  smallest  specimen  of  true  Oothic  art  above  a 
thousand  miles  of  such  ugly  barracks  as  served  to 
house  in  the  Hyde  Park  Exhibition,  or  even  of 
the  second  and  improved  edition  of  the  same  now 
crowning  the  heights  of  Sydenham.  He  feara, 
naturally  enough,  the  effect  of  such  glittering 
enormities  upon  the  popular  taste ;  and  he  would 
recall  the  attention  of  all  lovers  of  the  beautiful 
and  the  true,  to  the  sublime  and  graceful  monu- 
ments of  really  noble  architecture  which  yet 
remain  to  us.  These,  it  appears,  are  in  danger 
of  rapid  and  utter  destruction  through  the  injudi- 
cious means  now  taking  to  restore  thenu  To 
restore,  in  his  view  (and  he  is  right),  is  to  ruin 
them.  He  would  have  them  preserved,  as  long  as 
time  can  be  prevailed  upon  to  spare  Ihem — ^pre- 
served as  monuments  and  trophies  of  what 
human  genius  has  accomplished,  not  tampered 
with  by  ignorant  and  sacrilegious  hands  under  the 
notion,  utterly  vain  and  futile,  of  reproducing 
them  in  their  original  state.  In  order  to  their 
preservation  he  proposes  the  establishment  of  a 
society  for  that  express  purpose,  and  makes  an 
appeal  to  all  whom  it  may  concern  to  come  for- 
ward at  once  and  enroll  themselves.  Wo  should 
rejoice  to  entertain  the  hope  that  his  appeal  will 
meet  with  a  general  response. 


The  Flitch  of  Bacon  ;  or^  the  Cuutmn  of  Dunmow.  A 
Tale  of  English  Home.  By  W.  Harrison  Ains- 
WORTH.  With  Illustrations  by  John  Gilbert. 
London:  Routledge.     1854. 

EvEEYBODY  kuows  the  story  of  the  Donmow 
flitch,  and  the  conditions  under  which  a  new 
married  couple,  after  billing  and  cooing  for  a  year 
and  a  day,  might  win  their  bacon.  This  odd 
Essex  custom  is  here  made  the  subject  of  a 
romance,  in  which  a  considerable  number  of 
actors  are  brought  before  the  reader.  There  is  a 
pragmatical  blockhead  of  an  innkeeper  and  his 
wife  Nelly,  who  hope  to  win  the  flitch,  but 
don't ;  there  is  a  young  gamekeeper  who  gets  into 
a  suit  of  armour  for  no  imaginable  reason,  and 
turns  out  a  young  lord,  and  does  win  the  flitch ; 
there  is  a  Dr.  Plot  who  killed  his  friend,  and 
broke  his  wife's  heart  twenty  years  ago— and 
turns  out  to  be  a  baronet,  whose  wife  is  alive  all 
the  while ;  there  is  a  Captain  Juddock,  who  is  an 
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tinmitigated  beast,  and  would  be  a  buffoon  but 
that  he  is  such  an  ass.  There  is  a  Eose  Wood- 
bine, the  young  gamekeeper's  wife,  a*  good  girl, 
and  best  when  she  holds  her  tongue;  there  is 
Miss  Bab,  a  lass  who  follows  the  hounds,  and  for 
Trhom  three  or  four  blockheads  are  sighing  and 
dying,  and  who  marries  a  Sir  Gilbert  Montfitchet, 
"who  ought  to  have  had  a  round  dozen  at  the 
gangway,  instead  of  a  beautiful  girl ;  and  there 
are  more  of  the  same  sort,  or  of  any  sort  you 
choose,  all  crowded  together  at  the  sign  of  the 
"  Dunmow  Plitoh,"  to  assist  in  the  conduct  of 
the  story.  Then  there  are  a  number  of  lyrics 
interspersed  throughout  the  volume,  of  which  the 
following  may  serve  as  an  average  specimen : — 

Cider  good  of  Deyonshire— 
That  just  now  is  my  desire. 
Let  the  blockheads  laugh  who  will. 
Quick,  mine  host,  the  flagon  fill 
With  the  admirable  juice 
Which  the  apple-vats  produce. 
Better  'tis,  I  will  maintain, 
Than  the  stuff  you  call  champagne. 
Thirst  I  feel — and  my  desire 
Is  the  drink  of  Devonshire. 

One  glass  is  suffioient.  The  perusal  of  this  story 
has  made  us  dismally  melancholy — if  any  one 
reads  it  in  search  of  wit,  or  humour,  or  pathos, 
or  probability,  or  common-sense,  ho  may  chance 
to  find  out  the  cause  of  our  depression.  The 
print  is  good — the  illustrations  are  first-rate. 
Would  we  could  say  more. 


Songs  of  the  Drcffnatists.    Edited  by  Kobert  Bell. 
London :  J.  W.  Parker.     1854. 

This  is  the  eighth  published  volume  of  Parker's 
Annotated  Edition  of  the  English  Poets.  It  was 
a  capital  idea  thus  to  collect,  in  one  handful,  as  it 
were,  the  finest  lyrics  of  the  English  dramatists. 
It  is  ofben  desirable  to  refer  to  them,  but  hitherto 
it  has  not  always  been  practicable — and  it  is 
a  rather  tedious  process  at  times  even  to  those 
who  possess  the  volumes  in  which  they  are  to  be 
found.  They  are  here  arranged,  as  nearly  as  may 
be,  in  chronological  order,  and  are  accompanied 
by  short  biographical  notices  of  their  authors. 
Many  of  them  are  sufficiently  curious  productions 
— some  which  have  been  floating  in  our  memory 
in  fragmentary  enatchee  for  yeL  we  meet  wiS 
here  in  a  complete  form  for  the  first  time— others 
are  old  and  famiHar  Mends,  which  we  are  glad  to 
see  thus  permanently  provided  for.  We  shall  ex- 
tract one,  by  Greene,  which  deserves  to  be  widely 
known. 

SAM£LA. 

Like  to  Diana  in  her  summer  weed, 

Girt  with  a  crimson  robe  of  brightest  dye, 

Goes  fair  Samela ; 
Whiter  than  be  the  flocks  that  straggling  feed, 
When  washed  by  Arethusa  faint  they  lie, 

Is  fair  Samela ; 
As  fair  Aurora  in  her  morning  grey, 
Decked  with  the  ruddy  glister  of  her  love, 

Is  fair  Samela ; 
Like  lovely  Thetis  on  a  calmed  day, 
Whenas  her  brightness  Neptune's  fancy  move, 

Shines  fair  Samela ; 


Her  tresses  gold,  her  eyes  like  glassy  streams, 
Her  teeth  are  pearl,  the  breasts  are  ivory, 

Of  fair  Samela ; 
Her  cheeks,  like  rose  and  lily,  yield  forth  gleams, 
Her  brows  bright  arches  framed  of  ebony ; 

Thus  fair  Samela 
Passeth  fair  Venus  in  her  bravest  hue, 
And  Juno  in  the  show  of  mt^esty, 

For  she's  Samela  ; 
Pallas  in  wit,  all  three,  if  you  will  view, 
For  beauty,  wit,  and  matchless  dignity 

Yield  to  Samela. 


History  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  from  the  Earliest 
Period  to  the  Present  Time,  By  William  Deans. 
Fuliarton  and  Co.,  London  and  Edinburgh.    1854. 

The  demand  for  information  on  the  subject  of 
Turkey  and  her  antecedents,  which  followed  upon 
the  outbreak  of  the  present  war,  has  given  birth 
to  few  better  volumes  than  the  one  before  us. 
Though  not  a  complete  history  of  the  Turkish 
people,  the  preparation  of  which,  as  the  author 
observes,  would  involve  an  amount  of  labour  ex- 
tending over  many  years  and  through  many 
volumes — ^it  is  yet  a  careful  and  conscientious 
summary  of  the  most  important  events  of  that 
history ;  and  while  brief  enough  to  be  conveniently 
perused  by  the  general  reader,  is  yet  sufficiently 
detailed  and  comprehensive  to  put  him  in  pos- 
session of  the  knowledge  necessary  to  enable  him 
to  exercise  a  judgment  upon  Eastern  affairs.  The 
writer  has  used  a  wise  discrimination  in  dwelling 
at  greater  length  upon  the  transactions  of  our  own 
times,  and  in  describing  with  vigour  and  ani-. 
mation,  and  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  historian,  the 
noble  struggle  for  Greek  independence — the  de- 
struction of  the  Janizaries — ^the  war  against  Eussia 
in  1828-9 — the  rebellion  of  Mehemet  Ali — and 
the  aggression  on  the  part  of  the  Czar  which  led 
to  the  present  alliance  against  him.  The  con- 
cluding chapter  is  devoted  to  the  consideration 
of  the  present  state  of  Turkey,  political,  social, 
and  domestic,  and  though  all  too  brief,  will  be 
found  pithy  and  impartial.  The  volume  bears 
marks  of  hastiness  in  composition;  exhibiting 
here  and  there  some  grammatical  delinquencies 
which  the  author  will  doubtless  delete  in  a  second 
edition. 


"  Classical'*  Instruction :  Its  Use  and  Abuse.  Lon- 
don: John  Chapman.  1854.  (Library  for  the 
People.) 

This  elaborate  essay  appeared  in  the  WestminsUr 
Review  for  October,  1853.  It  is  here  reprinted, 
with  an  Appendix,  containing  many  curious  and 
interesting  matters,  with  a  view  to  popular  cir- 
culation. It  advocates  the  same  changes  in  our 
educational  practice  which  Sydney  Smith  advo- 
cated forty  years  ago.  The  author  would  postpone 
the  study  of  Latin  and  Ghreek  in  favour  of  that  of 
French  and  German  and  the  living  tongues — and 
he  would  defer  the  acquirement  of  these  until  the 
pupil  is  old  enough  at  least  to  know  what  he  is 
about,  that  he  may  learn  by  heart  and  not  by  rote. 
He  shows  that  much  valuable  time  would  be  saved 
by  the  general  adoption  of  such  a  plan,  and  many 
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grieyoiiB  practical  absurdities  avoided.  It  appears 
to  us  that  the  reform  for  which  he  pleads  is 
ineyitable,.  and  that  the  present  essay  is  well  cal- 
culated to  hasten  its  acoomplishment. 


The  CzoTt  the  lots  King  of  the  Poles,  and  his  Dough- 
iery  dc.  An  Historic^  and  £pic  Poem,  written 
like  a  novel,  in  a  new  style.  By  S.  GonNKLius. 
London :  Piper  and  Go.    1854. 

An  epic  poem  does  not  come  to  hand  every  day, 
and  when  it  does,  demands  to  be  treated  with 
dignified  sobriety.  Let  us  be  grave.  The  sage 
Cornelius,  aware  that  much  fine  poetry  has  already 
been  written,  tells  us  that  he  rests  his  claim  to 
notice  upon  the  novelty  of  his  performance.  Vfe 
are  to  regard  his  work  as  a  species  of  trilogy — 
the  first  part,  he  says,  is  "  in  the  style  of  Gold- 
smith's 'Edwin  and  Angelina;'  the  second  in 
my  own ;  and  the  remainder  as  I  thought  proper.*' 
Good.  When  a  son  of  Parnassus  brings  us  fresh 
draughts  from  Helicon  we  should  be  grateful.  0 
for  a  draught  of  vintage !  &c.  Let  us  sip  from 
the  first  part,  ''  in  the  style  of  Goldsmith."  Here 
is  a  taste. 

Elizabeth  oft  fished  in  lakes  :— 

Ensnared  the  finny  tribes : 
She  feared  not  woWes,  or  bears,  or  snakes, 

That  crowd  Siberian  wilds. 


Hei*  close-fitted  leg,  foot,  and  ancle — 
The  shape  of  her  thigh  see !    .    . 

0*er  her,  Minerva,  throw  thy  mantle, 
Or  sham'd  wisdom  would  be ! 


She's  a  picture  by  hearen  painted, 

Unoonscions  of  her  charms, 
Showing  a  well-proportioned  leg, 

With  fine  round  moulded  arms. 

Delicious !  but  we  dare  not  indulge  in  too  much 
of  this  sort  of  voluptuous  intoxication,  ''  in  the 
style  of  Goldsmith."  Let  us  sip  again  from 
the  proper  Hippocrene  of  the  sage  Cornelius — 
"  m^  own"  style.  Idealising  Elizabeth  into  **  Miss 
Springer,"  this  is  how  he  does  it.  Smoloff  is 
away. 

Of  his  charmer  day  and  night  he  dreamed, 

Hoping  shortly  to  meet  her ; 
But  soon  hope's  bright  rays  no  longer  beamed 

Knowing  his  father's  order. 

Yet  Miss  Springer  a  wish  had  express'd 

To  her  kuid  parent's  saviour ; 
She  without  gmle  had  earnestly  press'd 

Smoloff  to  call  and  see  her. 

Our  heroine  smil'd,  to  him  was  kind. 

The  which  caus'd  his  confusion ; 
Yet  her  soul  was  entirely  blind 

To  gay  love's  soft  illusion. 

Exquisite  abandonment  of  guileless  simplicity! 
How  fascinating  is  the  picture !  But  time  presses, 
and  we  cannot  pause  to  dwell  on  it — Shaving  to 
make  a  third  plunge  into  the  troubled  depths  of 
that  style  which  the  sage  Cornelius  "  thought 
proper"  to  write  when  destiny  and  foul  weather 
put  him  upon  his  mettle.    Here  goes  1 


It  is  not  now  clouds  that  yawn  like  graves  bunt  asunder! 
'Tis  the  alarming !  rolling !  roaring  1  ratUing  thunder ! 
The  earth  beneath,  e'en  the  skies  seem  torn  asunder! 
Guilty  men  then  tremble;    are  struck  with  fear  and 

wonder, 
Like  detected  thieves  made  prisoners  while   sharing 

their  plxmder  I 

Think  of  that,  ye  Balders  and  Festnses,  and  soul* 
dreamers,  and  ^ock  under !  We  account  ourselves 
bis  terque  heoH  to  be  living  among  men  when  this 
historical  epic  makes  its  appearance  to  charm  and 
bless  mankind.  Honour  to  whom  honour  is  due ! 
When  a  grateful  public  shall  award  the  bays  to 
Oomelius,  or  crown  him  with  his  deserts  in  any 
^ape — "may  we  be  there  to  see.'* 


Ince^s  Outlines  qf  English  History.    With  a  Oenea- 
logical  Chart.    London :  Gilbert    1854. 

A  NEW,  enlarged,  and  improved  edition  of  a  little 
work  which  has  long  been  favourably  known  in 
schools  and  fiamilies.  It  is  admirably  calculated 
to  do  what  it  pretends  to  do— that  is,  to  put  the 
young  pupil  in  possession  of  an  accurate  know- 
ledge 01  the  leading  events  of  English  history. 


MinstreUtj  of  War ;  with  Selections  from  Miscd- 
laneous  and  Dramatic  Poems,  By  Alfred  B. 
BicHARDs.    London:  Blackwood.    1864. 

Mb.  Eichabds  is  a  writer  who  is  not  to  be  ex- 
celled in  vigour  and  earnestness;  what  he  means 
he  always  says  in  most  unmissable  language, 
and  sometimes  with  a  vociferous  kind  of  candour 
which  might  be  modified  greatly  to  his  own  ad- 
vantage  and  to  the  totherance  of  the  object  he 
has  in  view.  If  intemperate  speech  were  an 
evidence  of  genius,  he  would  be  the  greatest  man 
of  the  day — ^fate,  however,  has  so  willed  it  that 
men  of  such  combative  instincts  never  do  wield 
veiT  powerful  weapons — ^if  it  were  otherwise, 
society  would  go  to  wreck.  The  hatred  of  this 
gentleman  to  the  men  of  the  peace  movement 
amounts  to  a  morbid  monomania ;  but  from  its 
very  excess,  and  from  its  somewhat  ludiorous 
form  of  expression,  it  is  not  likely  to  do  them 
much  harm,  and  probably  it  has  the  merit  of 
affording  them  some  occasional  amusement.  The 
verse  of  Mr.  Eichards  has  a  characteristic  resem- 
blance to  his  prose-— it  is  racy  and  strong,  rather 
than  striking  and  impressive ;  always  respectable, 
it  is  never  noble  or  beautiful,  and  seems  the 
result  of  a  powerM  imitative  faculty  rather  than 
the  spontaneous  outpourings  of  thought  or  feeling. 
From  the  '*  Minstrelsy  of  War  "  we  quote 

A  CHANT  FOR  COLT. 

TO  BE   SUKO  BY  THE  BBITISH  ABMY. 

Amid  the  latest  toys  of  Mim, 

Away  with  shams  and  cheaters, 
Here's  England  with  the  "  Stripes  and  Stars," 

Hurrah  for  Colt's  repeaters! 
We'U  make  the  Russian  bear  sing  small. 

And  bid  '*  Old  Nick  "  knock  under ; 
Come,  boys,  let's  quickly  ope  the  ball. 

And  blaze  away  like  thunder. 
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They  say  there's  millions  up  in  arms 

In  Bussia  and  Ciroassia, 
False  knaves  that  try  to  give  us  qualms 

By  telling  us  we're  rash  here : 
Our  British  soldiers,  one  to  three 

'Gainst  foreigners  we  back  'em ; 
But  with  Colt's  pistols,  why  d'ye  see, 

One  to  eighteen  we'U  wback  'em. 

To  Ealafat  and  Giurgevo, 

And  Sneezekof-tschishupwisky, 
Bight  onirards  like  brave  boys  we'll  go, 

With  bosoms  light  and  frisky. 
Charge,  lads,  we'll  show  'em  now  a  trick, 

"Our  precious  nobs  they've  missed  all ; 
There's  endless  musio  in  the  click 

Of  Colt's  audacious  pistol. 

The  girls  we  leave  behind  are  sweet, 

But  glory  is  still  sweeter ; 
Lord  love  ye,  fighting  is  a  treat 

With  Colt's  far-famed  repeater ; 
Says  Nancy,  **  Not  so  much  I  fear 

Since  you've  got  that  six-shooter." 
She  smil'd  and  kissed  her  grenadier, 

Her  gallant  six'^foot  suitor. 

Let  Austria  join  the  Bussian  bear, 

America  be&iends  us ; 
Although  the  breed  she  cannot  spare, 

Her  famous  Colt  she  lends  us. 
At  Ascot  and  Newmarket  late 

We  back'd  our  English  horses, 
The  stake  is  still  the  "  Emperor's  plate," 

But  slightly  changed  the  course  is. 

Then  fall  in,  lads,  to  drum  and  fife, 

"  Old  Nick  "  this  day  shall  rue  it ; 
You  fought  like  lions  in  the  strife 

With  plain  <*  Brown  Bess  **  to  do  it ; 
Now  since  this  famous  tool  you*ve  got, 

All  rifled,  ramm'd,  and  ready, 
One  more  hurrah  for  Colt's  six-shot — 

March  forward,  boys !    Be  steady ! 

"We  must  in  candour  state  that  there  are  many 
better  verses  in  the  Tolmne  than  those  above 
quoted ;  but  there  are  also  many  worse.  Perhaps 
the  best  of  the  miscellaneous  poems  is  ''The 
Devil's  Fl^ht,"  but  it  is  marred  by  much  un- 
seemly coarseness,  and  is  too  long  for  quotation. 
Among  the^  Dramatic  Extracts  we  notice  the 
results  of  more  serious  and  successfdl  study :  the 
scene  of  Cromwell  with  the  dead  body  of  Charles 
is  infinitely  superior  to  any  of  the  lyrics,  and 
bespeaks  a  power  which  few  persons  would 
attnbute  to  i^e  author  of  the  War  Minstrelsy. 


Indian  Leisure.  Pet^aroh,  On  the  Character  of 
Othello.  Agamemnon.  llteHenriad.  Anthology. 
By  Captain  Bobebt  Guthbie  Macobeoob  Lon- 
don :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.     1854. 

It  is  not  often  that  military  men  devote  their 
leisure  to  the  pursuits  of  poesy ;  fh>m  the  days  of 
Caesar^  and  before,  soldiers  have  been  authors^ 
aad  in  our  own  time  the  men  of  the  sword  have 
made  good  use  of  the  pen  to  supplement  their 
personal  resources  or  to  serve  a  pubUc  cause ;  but 
we  cannot  call  to  mind  just  now  any  gallant 
author  who  fiM)m  sheer  devotbn  to  the  muse  has 
ever  attempted  such  a  serious  undertaking  as  in 
the  completion  of  this  well-filled  volume  Mr. 
Macgregor  has  accomplished.  N'othing  but  an 
inherent  and  deeply-seated  love  of  poetry  could 


prompt  a  man  to  such  a  task — and  he  must  possess 
no  ordiuary  powers  to  be  able  to  perform  it  half 
so  weU  as  it  is  here  performed.  There  is  not  an 
imperfect,  hardly  an  unmusical,  line  in  the  whole 
six  hundred  pages,  and  the  sense  of  the  original, 
if  not  in  all  cases  scrupulously  rendered — which 
may  be  a  matter  of  question  in  some  instances — 
is  for  the  most  part  correctly  transferred.  The 
Odes  of  Petrarch,  as  here  given,  have  been  already 
published,  and  were  favourably  noticed  in  our 
columns  three  years  ago.  We  shall  take  the 
liberty  to  transcribe  a  few  of  the  sonnets,  from 
Petrarch  and  other  Italians,  for  the  gratification 
of  our  readers.  The  following  by  Filicaja  is  well 
known:— 

TO  ITALY. 

Italia,  my  Italia,  then  vho  hast 

The  unhappy  gift  of  beanty,  from  which  flows 

A  fatal  dowry  of  nimumbered  woes 

O'er  thy  sweet  brow  by  shame  and  boitow  cast : 

0  that  thou  wert  more  strong,  or  else  less  fair, 
That  those  who  on  thy  charms  now  fondly  dote, 
And  falsely  now  those  charms  to  death  devote, 
Less  fondness  or  more  fear  for  thee  might  bear. 

1  should'not  then  see  these  arm'd  torrents  pour'd 
Down  the  tall  Alp,  nor  view  Po's  tranquil  wave 
Ked  with  our  blood  revive  the  Gallic  horde ; 
Nor,  doubtful  of  thy  children,  hear  thee  crave 
The  dangerous  succour  of  the  stranger's  sword- 
Victor  or  vanquish'd,  still  alike  the  ^ave. 

akotheb. 

Where  is  thine  arm,  Italia  ?  why  dost  thou 
Tru8t4he  false  stranger  ?  fierce  alike,  to  me 
And  fatal  seem  thy  Mends  and  foes  to  be ; 
Both  once  obey'd  thee;  both  oppress  thee  now. 
Thus  then  thy  honour,  thus  the  fame's  pure  glow 
Of  thy  once  mighty  empire  keep'st  thou  free  ? 
Thus  to  the  ancient  valour,  which  to  thee 
Vow'd  its  dear  faith,  is  kept  thine  idle  vow. 
Ay,  go !  divorce  thy  pristine  worth  !  unite 
With  sloth,  'mid  blood  and  groans  sleep  undismay'd ! 
Supinely  sleep  on  ruin's  tottering  height ! 
Sleep,  vile  adultrcss,  till  the  thirsty  blade 
Avenging  wake  thee,  in  thy  luxury's  night, 
Naked  and  shameless  by  thy  wanton  laid. 

The  following  are  from  Petrarch : — 

SONNET  XXVni. 

Alone  and  pensive,  the  deserted  plain, 
With  tardy  pace  and  sad,  I  wander  by ; 
And  mine  eyes  o'er  it  rove,  intent  to  fly 
Where  distant  shores  no  trace  of  man  retain ; 
No  help  save  this  I  find,  some  cave  to  gain 
Where  never  may  intrude  man's  curious  eye, 
Lest  on  my  brow,  a  stranger  long  to  joy. 
He  read  the  secret  fire  which  makes  my  pain. 
For  here,  methinks,  the  mountain  and  the  flood 
Valley  and  forest  the  strange  temper  know 
Of  my  sad  life  conceal'd  from  others'  sight — 
Yet  where,  where  shall  I  flnd^so  "^d  a  wood, 
A  way  so  rough  that  there  love  cannot  go 
Communing  with  me  the  long  day  and  night? 

SONNET  CLXXXIII. 

XORNINO. 

Of  birds  the  wak'ning  warble  and  fond  wail, 
The  voice  of  liquid  crystals  that  pursue 
Their  lively  race  the  bright  fresh  river  through, 
At  earlv  mom  with  music  fill  the  vale; 
She,  whose  true  love  can  ne'er  forget  or  fail, 
The  snow  whose  face,  whose  tresses  gold  outdo 
Combing  her  old  man's  hair  of  silvery  hue, 
Wakes  me  with  genial  Nature's  grateful  hail 
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To  greet  the  morning  and  its  mate  the  8un, 

But  more  that  other  orh,  heneath  whose  power 

I  still  as  erst  am  dazzled  and  undone. 

Both  have  I  seen  in  the  same  spot  and  hoar 

Together  rising,  this  the  stars  to  dim, 

That  from  Heaven's  face  to  extinguish  even  him. 

SONNET  LII. 

PETBABCH  REVISITS  VAUCLUSE. 

I  feel  mine  ancient  air:  and  see  where  rise 
Mine  own  sweet  hills  where  sprung  that  star  so  hright 
Which,  while  heav*n  pleas'd,  with  passion  and  delight, 
As  now  with  tears  and  sorrow,  fill'd  mine  eyes. 

0  vain  and  foolish  thoughts  !  hopes  horn  to  fade ! 
Turbid  the  stream,  the  green  bowers  in  decay, 
Empty  and  cold  the  nest  in  which  she  lay, 
Where  now  I  live,  where  dead  I  would  be  laid : 

1  hop'd  from  the  bright  eye  which  fired  my  breast, 
From  the  soft  sighs,  she  might  at  length  afford 
To  my  worn  wounded  soul  some  hope  of  rest. 
But  no— -I  serv'd  a  stem  and  thankless  lord ; 
Alive,  with  a  vain  flame  he  let  me  bum, 

And  dead,  he  leaves  me  o'er  the  dust  to  mourn. 

These  translationB  will  speak  for  themselves.  The 
-whole  of  the  Italian  poems  of  Petrarch  have  heen 
thus  efficiently  rendered  hj  Mr.  Macgregor.  The 
volume  contains  besides  the  translations  of  the 
Agamemnon  of  Alfieri — ^the  Heniiade  of  Voltaire, 
and  anumber  of  selections  from  ancient  and  modem 
authors. 


Notes  of  a  Traveller  on  the  Social  and  Political  State 
of  France,  Prussia,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  other 
Parts  of  Europe,  during  the  present  Century.  By 
S.  Laino,  Esq.  (Travellers'  Library,  Parts  55 
and  56.)     London :  Longman  and  Go.    1854. 

Mr.  Lajng's  reputation,  both  as  a  traveller  and 
an  author,  is  extremely  well  known  to  that  class 
of  travellers  who  perform  all  their  journeys 
within  the  comfortable  embrace  of  their  own 
easy  chairs.  No  man  has  travelled  to  a  better 
purpose  or  made  the  record  of  his  wanderings  the 
medium  of  more  valuable  information.  He  goes 
abroad  not  merely  to  see  what  is  to  be  seen  by 
the  eye  of  observation,  with  or  without  spectacles, 
but  to  pluck  out  the  heart  of  the  mystery  from 
the  shows  and  seemings  of  society  everywhere, 
and  to  reveal  to  us  the  actual  condition  of  the 
peoples  among  whom  he  sojourns,  that  we  may 
learn  wisdom  by  contemplating  them  as  they  are. 
The  work  before  us  is  already  an  cstabUshed 
authority,  and  we  are  glad  to  sec  it  thus  cheaply 
reproduced  for  the  general  benefit. 


TJie  Vision  of  Midsummer  Morning's  Dream,    By 
F.  Starr.    Norsnch :  Mercury  Office.     1854. 

Mb.  Starr,  who  some  time  ago  wrote  an  amusing 
book,  setting  forth  the  experiences  of  a  bagman 
for  twenty  years,  has  lately  turned  prophet,  and 
seer,  and  something  else  besides,  which  we  need  not 
specify.  The  present  work,  which  appears  to  be 
the  second  of  the  mysterious  or  prophetical  order, 
is  dedicated  admiringly  to  the  author  of  the 
"Coming  Struggle."  Wo  must  confess  to  our 
utter  inability  to  comprehend  what  it  is  about — and 
may  confess  further  that  we  should  be  extremely. 


sorry  to  be  made  the  subject  of  any  illumination 
with  regard  to  it.  We  have  done  with  all  Buch 
incomprehensible  revelations  long  ago,  and  having 
been  nauseated  with  them  ourselves,  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  commend  them  to  our  rcadors. 


The  Siege  of  Silistria.    A  Poem.    By  W.  T.  Thobn- 
TON.    London :  Longman  and  Co.    1854. 

"Thb  fatal  facility"  of  the  octosyllabic  metre 
may  have  tempted  Mr.  Thornton  to  the  hasty 
composition  of  this  trifle :  it  will  add  nothing  to 
his  reputation,  as  it  contains  nothing  worthy  the 
name  of  poetry.  The  following  are  about  the 
best  lines  in  the  book,  and  they  are  nothing  to 
boast  of: — 

....    from  an  inner  barricade, 
In  haste,  of  earth  and  nibhish  made, 
The^  poor  a  murderous  Aisillade, 
Bakmg  the  Bussiaa  front  and  flank, 
And  streti^ing,  on  the  death-strewn  bank, 
In  transverse  layers,  file  and  rank. 
In  shreds  by  that  fell  tempest  torn, 
Staggers  and  sways  the  hope  forlorn, 
Backward,  perforce,  some  paces  home. 
But,  while  around  his  comrades  fall. 
Proof  seems  there  one  'gainst  whirring  ball, 
Who  onward  clambers  before  alL 
Hurrah  I  upon  the  topmost  wall 
Stands  young  Count  Orlo£f*s  figure  tall, 
And  raises  high  his  gleaming  blade, 
And,  with  its  downward  sweep,  has  laid 
The  nearest  Moslem  at  his  feet : 
But  not  again  may  he  repeat 
His  stroke,  for  numbers  hem  him  round, ' 
And  'neath  a  well-directed  wound 
That  Amaut  hand  with  handspike  deals 
Full  on  his  unarm'd  side,  he  reels 
And  sinks  back  senseless  on  the  ground. 

Yerses  of  this  kind  might  be  ground  off  by  a 
machine  at  the  rate  of  thousands  a  day.  It  is  not 
thus  that  deeds  of  arms  are  worthily  sung— 
perhaps  if  our  fleets  and  armies  arouse  themselves, 
and  strike  the  blow  they  have  gone  forth  to  strike, 
we  may  chance  to  hear  the  echo  of  their  success 
in  a  nobler  strain. 


Clouds  and  Sunshine ;  or,  Truth  and  Error.  By  Mabt 
Alicia  Tatlob.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  F.  S.  Motskt. 
London :  J.  F.  Shaw.     1854.  - 

The  author  of  this  book,  whom  we  presume  to  be 
a  very  young  lady,  deprecates  criticismi  and  asks 
for  a  lenient  judgment  from  those  who  may  faToar 
her  with  a  perusal.  With  the  sincerest  indina- 
tion  to  be  indulgent  to  young  writers,  we  cannot 
conscientiously  withhold  all  censure  from  a  pro- 
duction so  feeble,  frivolous,  and  blundering,  and, 
withal,  notwithstanding  the  modest  assumption  of 
the  preface,  so  pretentious  as  this.  A  volume 
that  carries  the  words  "  Truth  and  Error "  upon 
its  title-page,  professes  at  least  to  be  written  by 
one  to  whom  we  may  reasonably  look  for  some 
degree  of  enlightenment— and  seeing,  further,  that 
it  is  edited  by  a  clei^^yman  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, we  might  be  justified  in  expwting  *«  find  it 
a  specimen  of  tolerably  good  English.  E^cp*^" 
tions  of  this  kind,  however,  are  very  speemlj 
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dissipated  upon  perusal.  The  following  sample 
of  the  lady's  style  is  culled  fi:om  the  very  first 
pager- 
Morning  and  evening  Lady  Grey  punctually  visited 
the  nursery ;  and  to  her  Edith  first  lisped  her  infant 
prayer  her  constant  companion,  and  a  remarkably  intelli- 
gent Uttle  being,  at  five  years  of  age  she  knew  as  much 
as  many  do  at  seven.  To  her,  the  greatest  delight  were 
the  mornings  spent  in  her  mother's  boudoir,  where,  after 
a  long  and  happy  ramble  with  her  nurse,  in  the  park  and 
woods  of  her  father's  noble  domain  (Gainsborough 
Castle),  seated  in  a  little  chair  which  Lady  Grey  had 
herself  embroidered,  she  was  accustomed  to  begin  her 
infant  studies;  "line  upon  line,*^ihat  sweet  and  favourite 
illustration  of  Scripture  for  children,  forming  the  princi- 
pal part,  assisted  by  the  magnificent  large  Bible,  with  its 
beautiful  pictures  and  still  more  enchanting  binding,  to 
her  childish  eyes,  which  lay  usually  upon  a  small  table 
beside  Lady  Grey's  soiSa,  drc,  &c. 

The  eyes  of  the  child,  he  it  ohseryed,  lay  usually 
upon  a  small  tahle  !  lids  is  the  sort  of  stuff,  hoth  as 
to  matter  and  style,  of  which  the  volume  is  made 
up — ^the  united  efforts  of  Miss  Taylor  and  the 
Rev.  r.  S.  Moysey,  Eector  of  Coombe,  Somerset, 
have  not  availed  to  produce  anything  better — ^and 
therefore  our  readers  may  probably  think  us  home 
out  in  questioning  whether  the  cause  of  "  Truth  '* 
versus  "Error,"  will  bo    greatly  benefited  by 
their  advocacy.    "  Clouds  and  Sunshine  *'  is  a  nar- 
rative,— ^we  would  call  it  a  tale  or  a  romance  but 
that  it  has  no  plot — ^written  with  the  view  of 
exposing  the  errors  of  Puseyism  and  of  illustrating 
the  spirit  and  influence  of  evangelical  religion. 
Unfortunately  for  the  success  of  her  object  the 
fair  authoress  is  as  grossly  ignorant  of  the  real 
effects  of  vital  godliness  upon  the  mind  and  heart 
on  the  one  hand,  as  she  is  of  the  constituents  of 
Puseyism  on  the  other.    Her  theology  is  the  thin- 
nest, baldest,  scantiest,  feeblest  dribble  that  ever 
pretended  to  exist — and  it  matters  not  a  straw 
into  the  balances  of  what  sect  or  denomination 
her  weight  may  be  thrown.    Her  characters  move 
mostly  in  the  upper  walks  of  life,  but  they  speak 
abominable  English,  and  one  and  all  of  &em 
require  to  be  sent  back  to  school  to  repair  their 
syntax.     The  authoress  herself  is  iu  the  same 
predicament,  and  should  article  herself  to  Lindley 
Murray  forthwith.   We  counsel  her,  if  she  should 
ever  write  again,  which  we  do  not,  however,  re- 
commend, to  discard  the  villanous  habit  of  mixing 
mangled  and  barbarized  Prench  with  bad  English 
— ^not  to  let  any  one  promise  "to  d6dommager 
us  " — ^not  to  allow  a  boy  to  learn  his  lessons,  or 
anything  else,  with  iijeu  d* esprit  natural  to  him 
— ^nor  hM  mamma  to  be  ehhuid  with  his  genius — 
nor  to  send  her  heroine  to  the  baU  in  a  Tarlatane 
d  double  jv^e  arranged  in  handeaux^  even  though 
she  be  not  converted.    These,  and  such  Hke  flights 
of  fancy,  will  not  make  a  literary  reputation — 
and  we  are  afraid  they  will  not  do  very  much 
towards  Miss  Taylor's  avowed  object,  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  simple  gospel  of  Christ. 


subject  of  her  visit  to  England  was  no  more  than 
everybody  expected ;  and  seeing  that  her  whole 
progress  through  the  "  old  country "  was  little 
else  than  one  continuous  ovation,  it  is  but  natural 
that  her  remembrances  should  be  all  of  the 
pleasant  kind.  She  tells  us  in  her  preface  that 
the  volume  was  written,  not  for  an  English,  but 
for  an  American  public,  and  that  she  could  have 
been  well  pleased  had  there  been  no  prospect  of 
publication  in  England.  We  can  understand  such 
a  feeling  well  enough,  and  are  not  disposed  to  be 
critical  in  reference  to  the  literary  merits  or  de- 
merits of  a  work  which  has  no  other  pretensions 
than  that  of  being  a  simple  chronicle  of  facts 
which  it  was  pleasant  to  record,  and  of  opinions 
formed  from  the  impressions  of  the  moment.  In 
fact  there  is  very  little  here  to  criticise — much 
readable  gossip  there  is,  and  expression  is  occa- 
sionally given  to  some  unique  views  regarding 
England  and  English  men  and  women  and  things. 
A  few  extracts  may  be  welcome  to  our  readers. 
The  first,  however,  shall  be  from  an  epistle  of  an 
over- candid  Scotch  bachelor,  who,  dating  from 
Stonehaven,  writes  to  Mrs.  Stowe  at  Aberdeen  to 
put  her  on  her  guard  against  his  countrymen. 

By  the  time  this  gets  your  length  (says  he)  the  fouk 
o'  Aberdeen  will  be  shewin  ye  off  as  a  rare  animal,  just 
arrived  frae  America;  the  wife  that  writ  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin.  I  wad  like  to  see  ye  mysel,  but  I  canna  win  for 
want  o'  siUer ;  and  as  I  thought  ye  might  be  writing  a 
buke  about  the  Scotch  when  ye  get  hame,  hae  just  sent 
ye  this  bit  auld  Key  to  Sawney's  cabin. 

And  then  he  recommends  her  to  make  certain 
inquiries  in  order  to  get  at  the  true  state  of 
affairs  in  Scotland  generally  and  in  Aberdeen  in 
particular.     Says  he : — 


Dinna  forget  to  speer  at 


;  if  it  was  true  that 


Sunny  Memories  of  Foreign  Lands.  By  Mas. 
Harbibt  Beechkb  Stowe.  London:  S.  Low, 
Bon,  and  Go.    1854. 

That  Mrs.  Stoire  should  write  a  book  on  tho 


he  flagget  three  laddies  in  the  beginning  o'  last  year, 
for  the  three  following  crimes :  first,  for  the  crime  of 
being  bom  of  puir  ignorant  parents;  second,  for  the 
crime  of  being  left  in  ignorance ;  and,  third,  for  the 
crime  of  having  nothing  to  eat.  Dinna  be  telling  when 
ye  gang  hame  that  ye  rode  on  the  Aberdeen  railway, 
made  by  a  hundred  men  who  were  all  in  the  Stonehaven 
prison  for  drunkenness,  nor  above  five  could  sign  their 
names.  If  the  Scotch  kill  ye  with  over  feeding  and 
making  speeches,  be  sure  to  send  this  hame  to  tell  your 
fouk  that  it  was  Queen  Elizabeth  who  made  the  first 
European  law  to  buy  and  sell  human  beings  like  brute 

beasts In  the  capital  of  her  ancient  kingdom, 

when  ye  are  in  our  country,  there  are  eight  hundred 
women  sent  to  prison  every  year  for  the  first  time.  Of 
fifteen  thousand  prisoners  examined  in  Scotland  in  the 
year  1845,  eight  thousand  could  not  write  at  aU,  and 
three  thousand  could  not  read.  At  present  there  are 
about  twenty  thousand  prisoners  in  Scotland.  In  Stone- 
haven they  are  fed  at  about  seventeen  pounds  each, 
annually.  The  honest  poor  outside  the  prison  upon 
the  parish  roll,  are  fed  at  the  rate  of  five  farthings  a  day, 
or  two  pounds  a  year.  The  employment  of  the  prisoners 
is  grinding  the  wind,  we  ca'  it;  turning  the  crank,  in 
plain  English.  The  latest  improvement  is  the  streekin 
board;  it's  a  Whig  improvement  o'  Lord  Johnie  Russell's. 
I  ken  brawly  ye  are  a  curious  wife,  and  would  like  to 
ken  a'  about  the  Scotch  bodies.  Weel,  they  are  a  gay, 
ignorant,  proud,  drunken  pack  ;  they  manage  to  pay 
ilka  year  for  whisky,  one  million  three  hundred  and 
forty-eight  thousand  pounds.  But  then  their  piety-^ 
their  piety ;  weel,  let's  luke  at  it ;  hing  it  up  by  the  nape 
0'  the  neck,  and  turn  it  round  atween  our  finger  and 
thumb  on  all  sides.  Is  there  one  school  in  all  Scotland 
^here  the  helpless,  hameless  poor  are  fed  and  clothed 
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at  the  pnblio  ezpensa  ?  Kone.  Is  there  r  hftmo  in  all 
Scotland  for  the  eleanly  but  aick  servant  maid  to  go  till, 
until  health  be  restored  ?  Alas !  there  is  none.  Is  there 
a  school  in  all  Scotland  for  training  ladies  in  the  higher 
branches  of  learning?      None.      What,  then,  is  there 

for  the  women  of  Scotland  ? Aweel,  be  sore  and 

try  a  cupful  of  Scottish  kail-broee.  See,  and  get  a  sup 
o'  Scotch  lang-kail.  Hand  this  bit  line  yont  to  the  Beir. 
Mr.  — -,  Tell  him  to  score  out  fat's  nae  true.  God 
bless  you,  and  set  you  safe  hame,  is  the  prayer  of  the 
old  Scotch  bachelor. 

Km.  Stowe  remarks  upon  the  above  character- 
istic letter,  that  the  old  testifying  spirit  does  not 
seem  to  have  died  out  in  Scotland.  She  takes 
the  bachelor's  advice,  and  ^'speers''  about  various 
matters,  collecting  uiformation  for  the  use  of  her 
American  Mends. 

Having  visited  Helrqse,  Dryburgh,  and  Abbots- 
ford|  she  resolves  upon  repeating  her  visit  to  the 
old  abbey  by  moonlight,  in  accordance  with  the 
advice  of  the  poet.  A  friend  suggests  that  it  is 
very  probable  that  Scott  never  saw  Melrose  by 
moonlight  himself,  being  a  man  of  regular  habits, 
who  seldom  went  out  of  evenings.  The  party 
were  amazed  at  this  insinuation.  "  Do  you  really 
believe  he  never  saw  it?''  asks  Mrs.  Stowe. 
'*  "Well,"  said  the  gentieman,  "  I  have  heard  him 
charged  with  never  having  seen  it,  and  he  never 
denied  it."  We  can  go  farther  than  this  gentle- 
man, whoever  he  was,  and  set  that  small  matter 
at  rest. — Several  years  before  Scott's  death  he 
was  asked  by  the  daughter  of  a  now  deceased  poet 
for  a  contribution  to  her  collection  of  autographs, 
which,  if  we  recollect  rightiy,  were  contained  in 
an  album.  He  turned  over  the  leaves,  and  came 
upon  the  description  of  Melrose  Abbey  by  moon- 
light^  from  the  opening  of  the  second  canto  of 
"  The  Lay."  Seizing  a  pen  he  wrote  beneath  the 
verses  some  playfully  sarcastic  lines,  avowing  the 
fact  that  he  never  had  himself  seen  those  ''broken 
arches  black  in  night,"  and  concluding,  as  nearly 
as  our  memory  serves  us,  in  these  words-^ 

—Go,  and  contemplate  with  awe, 
Scenes  which  the  writer  never  saW| 
Who  never  went  by  light  of  moon 
To  see  what  he  could  see  at  noon. 

And  he  laughed  heartily  at  the  time  at  the  idea  of 
having  sent  so  many  worshippers  of  the  poetical 
and  picturesque  a  marching  at  midnight. 

It  would  be  possible  to  collect  from  this  volume 
a  whole  gallery  of  portraits  of  English  men  and 
women,  by  Mrs.  Stowe.  They  would  not,  we  are 
afraid,  be  thought  too  much  to  resemble  their 
originals;  some  being  flattered  out  of  the  best  part 
of  tiie  likeness,  and  others  suffering  from  a  con- 
trary treatment.    Here  are  a  few  specimens : — 

Macaulay^s  whole  physique  given  you  the  impression 
of  great  strength  and  stamina  of  constitution.  He  has 
the  kind  of  frame  which  we  usually  ima^e  is  peculiarly 
English — short,  stout,  and  firmly  kmt.  Had  nature 
been  required  to  make  a  man  to  order,  for  a  perfect  his- 
torian, nothing  better  could  have  been  put  together, 
especially  since  there  is  enough  of  the  poetic  fire  included 
in  the  composition  to  fuse  all  these  multiplied  materials 
together,  and  colour  the  historical  ciystallization  with 
them. 

Jfr.  QladtUme,  for  a  gentleman  who  has  attained  to 
snch  celebrity,  both  in  theology  and  politics,  looks  re- 
mariEably  young.    He  is  tall,  with  dark  hair  and  eyes,  a 


thoughtful,  serion^  cast  of  countenance,  and  is  easy  ind 
agreeable  in  conversation. 

The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  is  quite  a  tall  man,  of  slender 
figure,  with  a  long  and  narrow  face,  dark  hazel  eyes,  an.l 
very  thick  auburn  hair.  His  bearing  was  dignified  and 
appropriate  to  his  position. 

Arehbishop  WhaUly,  I  thought,  seemed  rather  in. 
clined  to  be  Jocose;  he  seems  to  me  like  some  of  our 
American  divines;  a  man  who  pays  little  attention  to 
forms,  and  does  not  value  them.  There  is  a  kind  of 
brusque  humour  in  his  address,  a  downright  hearUne>is 
which  reminds  one  of  western  character.  If  he  ha<i 
been  bom  in  our  latitude,  in  Kentucky  or  Wisconsin,  the 
natives  would  have  called  him  Whately,  and  said  be  wu 
a  real  steamboat  on  an  argument. 

Mr,  George  Cruikshank, — An  old  man  with  grey  hair 
and  eyebrows,  strongly  marked  features,  and  keen 
eyes  (I!). 

The  historian  HaUamyraa  also  present;  a  quiet,  re- 
tiring man,  with  a  benignant,  somewhat  sad,  expression 
of  countenance. 

Lord  Mdkon  is  a  young-looking  man,  of  agn«able 
manners,  and  fluent  in  conversation. 

Sir  David  Brewster  is  a  fine-looldng  old  gentleman, 
with  silver-white  hair. 

The  Bon.  and  Rev,  Baptist  Noel  is  tall  and  veil- 
formed,  with  one  of  the  most  classical  heads  I  ever  sav. 
Singularly  enough,  he  reminded  me  of  a  bust  of  Achillea 
at  the  British  Museum. 

Lord  Campbell  is  a  man  of  most  dignified  and  un- 
posing  personal  presence  ;  tall^  with  a  la^e  frame,  a  fine 
high  forehead,  and  strongly-marked  features. 

Sir  Arehibaid  iiltaonis  a  tall,  fine-looking  man,  of  very 
commanding  presence. 

Lady  Shaftesbury  is  a  beautiful  and  interesting  woman. 
I  did  not  see  Lord  Shaftesbury's  children ;  bat  from  tlie 
crayon-likenesses  which  hung  upon  the  walls,  they  mu^t 
be  a  familv  of  uncommon  beauty. 

Ladu  Mahon  is  a  handsome,  interesting  woman,  with 
very  pleasing  manners. 

Among  the  company  present  I  noticed  the  beantifal 
Marchioness  of  Stafford,  I  have  spoken  of  her  once  before, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  describe  her,  there  is  something 
so  perfectly  simple,  yet  elegant,  in  her  appearanoe;  bat 
it  has  cut  itself  like  a  cameo  in  my  memory— -a  figun* 
under  the  middle  size,  perfectly  mouldedl,  dressed  simply 
in  black,  (  a  beautiful  head,  hair  d  la  Madonna^  orna- 
mented by  a  band  of  gold  coins  on  black  velvet ;  a  band 
of  the  same  kind  encircling  her  throat  is  Uie  only  relief 
to  the  severe  simplicity  of  her  dress. 

We  mofit  dose  onr  exoerpts  with  a  scrap  of  con- 
versation which  took  plaice  at  a  breakout  at  Sir 
Charles  Trevelyan's. 

Milman began  upon  architecture  and  West- 
minster Abbey — ^a  subject  to  which  I  am  always  awake. 
I  told  him  I  had  not  yet  seen  Westminster ;  for  I  v«s 
now  btlsy  in  seeing  life  and  the  present,  and  by-and-by  I 
meant  to  go  there,  and  see  death  and  the  past   Milman 
was  for  many  years  dean  of  Westminster,  and  kindly 
offered  me  his  services  to  indoctrinate  me  into  its  anti- 
quities.   Macaulay  made  some  suggestive  remarks  on 
cathedrals  generally.    I  said  that  I  thought  it  singular 
that  we  BO  seldom  knew  who  were  the  architects  that 
designed  these  great  buildings  ;  that  the^  appeared  to 
me  the  most  sublime  eflbrts  of  human  gemns.    He  said 
that  all  the  cathedrals  of  Europe  were  undoubtedly  the 
result  of  one  or  two  minds ;  that  they  roae  into  ezistene^i 
very  nearly  contemporaneously,  and  were  bmlt  by  travel- 
ling companies  of  masons,  under  the  direction  of  some 
systematao  organization.  ........   Looking  aronnd 

the  table,  and  seeing  how  everybody  seemed  to  be  eAJoy* 
ing  themselves,  I  said  to  Macaulay,  that  these  breakfast 
parties  were  a  novelty  to  me ;  that  we  never  had  t^c°V"j 
America,  but  that  I  thought  them  the  most  deligbdtil 
form  of  social  life.  He  seixed  upon  the  idea,  as  be  ofttn 
does,  and  turned  it  playfully  inside  out,  and  shook  it  on 
all  sides,  just  as  one  might  phgr  with  the  lustres  of  a 
chandelier— to  see  the^i  gutter.    He  expatiated  on  m 
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merits  of  breakfast  parties  as  compared  with  all  other 
parties.  He  said  dmner  parties  are  mere  formalities. 
Yon  inrite  a  man  to  dinner  because  you  mtut  invite  him, 
beoanse  you  are  acquainted  with  his  grandfather,  or  it  is 
proper  you  should ;  but  you  invite  a  man  to  breakfast 
because  you  want  to  see  him.  You  may  be  sure  if  you 
are  invited  to  breakfast,  there  is  something  agreeable 
about  you.  This  idea  struck  me  as  very  sensible ;  and 
we  all,  generaUy  having  the  fact  before  our  eyes  that  we 
were  invited  to  breakfast,  approved  the  sentiment.  "  Yes," 
said  Macaulay,-  **  depend  upon  it,  if  a  man  is  a  bore  he 
never  gets  an  invitation  to  breakfast."  ^  Batlier  hard  on 
the  poor  bores,"  said  a  lady.  '*  Particularly,"  said  Ma- 
caulay, laughing,  '*as  bores  are  usually  the  most  irre- 
proachable of  human  beings.  Did  you  ever  hear  a  bore 
complained  of  when  they  did  not  say  that  he  was  the 
best  fellow  in  the  world  ?  For  my  part,  if  I  wanted  to 
get  a  guardian  for  a  family  of  defenceless  orphans,  I 
should  inquire  for  the  greatest  bore  in  the  vicinity.  I 
should  know  that  he  would  be  a  man  of  tmblemished 
honour  and  integrity." 

Were  we  to  follow  Mrs.  Stowe  in  her  tour  on  the 
continent  we  should  have  to  quarrel  with  her 
too  dogmatic  dicta  on  art,  of  which  she  knows 
but  little,  and  with  some  of  her  opinions  which  do 


not  seem  to  tally  with  the  leading  sentiment  in 
"  Uncle  Tom." 

The  late  decision  in  the  Lords'  on  the  copyright 
question,  has  thrown  this  volume  into  the  market 
at  a  merely  nominal  price.  We  can  recommend 
it  to  every  class  of  readers  as  one  with  which 
none  can  &il  to  be  amused  and  interested. 
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ViiitBd  Xntaal  Lift  Aisnraiice  Soeisty.— At  tlie  fifth 
annnal  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  society,  held  at 
the  offices,  Charing-cross,  Sir  Robert  Price,  Bart,  M.P., 
in  the  chair,  the  following  report  was  read  :— 

'*  The  society  having  now  completed  the  fifth  year  of 
its  existence,  the  directors  have  much  satisfaction  in 
laying  before  the  members  a  complete  statement  of  the 
financial  position  of  the  society,  in  accordance  with  the 
proyisions  of  the  deed  of  settlement.  The  balance-sheet 
now  presented  to  the  meeting  exhibits  the  result  of  a 
carefal  investigation  and  valuation  of  idl  the  society's 
liabilities  and  assets.  Every  existing  policy  has  been 
separately  valued,  and,  as  the  object  of  this  valuation  has 
been  to  determine  the  surplus  fairly  divisible  among 
members  of  five  years'  standing,  the  directors  have  been 
guided  throughout  by  the  matured  experience  of  their 
Consulting  Actuary,  Mr.  Woolhouse;  and,  under  his 
advice,  they  have  adopted  in  the  calculations  the  most 
perfect  available  data. 

**  The  result  evolved  by  this  careful  investigation  is, 
that  after  reserving  15  per  cent,  of  the  annual  premiums 
receivable  by  the  society  for  futm*e  profits  and  expenses, 
there  remains  such  a  surplus  as  will  Justify  the  dedarar- 
tion  of  a  reverBionary  bonus  upon  sums  assured  on  the 
profit  scale,  varying  from  6  to  13  per  cent,  for  the  five 
years,  being,  on  the  average,  over  \\  per  cent  per  an- 
num. This  exceedingly  favourable  result  is  the  most 
satisfactory  comment  which  can  be  offered  upon  the 
mode  in  which  the  business  of  the  society  has  been  con- 
dncted  during  the  early  period  of  its  existence. 

"  The  members  will  perceive  that  the  accounts  now 
presented  to  the  meeting  are  only  brought  down  to  the 
31st  December,  instead  of  the  Slst  of  May,  as  heretofore. 
This  change  in  the  date  has  become  necessary  in  order 
to  afford  time  in  this  and  future  years  for  the  Actuaries* 
▼aluations.  It  may  be  stated,  however,  that  though  the 
Taluation  with  respect  to  the  amount  to  be  divided  is 
only  brought  down  to  the  31st  of  December,  eveiy  mem- 
ber who,  prior  to  the  day  of  the  meeting  shall  have  paid 
five  annual  premiums,  will  participate  in  the  bonus. 

**  That  the  members  may  have  an  opportunity  of  noting 
the  progress  of  the  society  from  year  to  year,  the  direc- 
tors have  much  satisfaction  in  stating  that  the  number 
of  policies  issued  in  the  year  ending  the  31st  of  May 
last  was  878  for  j£63,675,  and  yielding  in  premiums 
j£3,4Sl  15s.  ld«  p^r  annum,  and  [that  the  total  number 


of  policies  issued  to  the  present  time  is  1,170  for 
^76,804  18s.,  the  premiums  from  which  amount  to 
j£9,676  15s.  lOd.  per  annum. 

"  Three  directors  retire  by  rotation,  viz.,  T.  W.  Ken- 
nard,  Esq.,  C.  Liddell,  Esq.,  and  J.  E.  Davis,  Esq.,  but 
are  eligible  for  re-election,  and  offer  themselves  accord- 
ingly. 

*'  Mr.  J.  F.  Aldridge,  the  members'  auditor,  also  re- 
tires, but  is  eligible  for  re-election,  and  offers  himself 
accordingly." 

Ca»h  account  from  Ut  June,  1853,  to  Slst  December,  1853. 

BBCSIPTS. 

£  s.  d. 
To  balance  from  last  year's  account  . ,  906  0  1 
Assurance  premiums  3,484    0    8 

^,840    6    9 

BXPENDITUSE. 

By  general  expenses — 

Bent  and  taxes        155    8  3 

Advertising 67  17  2 

Stationery  and  printing 112  18  6 

Office  expenses,  messengers,  postage,  par- 
cels, stamps,  petty  charges,  Ac,           .  •  60  16  6 

Salaries         ,         ..         ..  465  19  0 

Begistration  fees 0    5  0 

Agency  charges  and  travelling  expenses . .  75    1  6 

Commission 92    4  11 

Medical  fees 82    4  0 

Auditors'  fees          10  10  0 

Directors*  fees         3    4  6 

Interest  (balance  of  account)       . .        .  •  86    5  9 

Policystamps          .,         24  12  6 

Office  alterations  and  repairs        . .        . .  3    2  0 

Be-asBurance           525  18  1 

Loans  (mcladiDghalf-premium,Jg86 15s.  4d)  632    5  4 

Income  tax 7    5  10 

Clfumspaid 788    1  0 

Policies  surrendered          16    0  4 

Balance— at  bankers  . .  £657  7  1 
„  in  office  ..  ..  47  14  1 
„  in  hands  of  agents     4'-^5    5     0 

1,130    0  8 


je^iO    6    9 
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lubilitUbs.  £       B.    d. 

To  present  value  of  ^188,400,  the  total  lia- 
bility of  the  society  in  respect  of  assur- 
ances         . .         . .         •  *         •  •         . .  78,321  14    8 
To  cash  advanced  by  directors  and  others   3,210    0    0 
To  outstanding  accounts,  including  direc- 
tors and  auditors'  fees,  salaries,  rent, 
commission,  printing,  &c.          . .         . .       888    0    1 
To  claims  admitted,  but  not  yet  due       . ,       724  15    0 
To  balance,  being  the  fund  for  profits  and 
future  expenses  in  respect  to  existing 
policies 14,057  18    2 


^97,202     7  11 


8.    d. 


ASSETS.  £ 

By  present  value  of  premiums  receivable 
by  the  society  (viz.,  j£0,679  6a.  per  an- 
num) in  respect  of  assurances  as  per 
contra        86,738     8  11 

By  loans  to  policy-holders  (including  credit 
premiums  £920  14s.  Cd.)  , .         , .    4,741     0    4 

By  cash  at  bankers  . .         . .    £057    7    1 
„        office        ..         ..         47  14     1 

By  agents'  balance  . .         . .       425    5    0 

1,130    6    8 

By  oflSce  furniture,  fittings,  <fec 500    0    0 

By  premiums  due,  but  not  yet  paid         . .         92  12     0 

By  preliminary  expenses  (being  the  amount 
deemed  to  be  fairly  chargeable  to  existing 
and  future  policy-holders),  to  be  distri- 
buted over  future  years  in  annual  instal- 
ments         4,000    0    0 


£97,202  7  11 
The  balance  of  £14,057  18s.  2d.,  after  reserving  15  per 
cent,  of  all  future  premiums  receivable  by  the  society  on 
existing  policies,  wiU  enable  the  directors  to  declare  a 
bonus  in  addition  to  sums  assured  on  the  profit  scale, 
varying  from  G  to  12  per  cent,  for  the  five  years,  being 
on  the  average  over  \\  per  cent,  per  annum. 

W.  S.  B.  WooLHOUBE,  Actuary. 

Boyal  Insuranoe  Ck>mpaii7. — At  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  shareholders  in  this  company,  in  the  board-room  at 
the  offices,  South  John-street,  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  chair- 
man, presided,  and  the  manager,  Mr.  P.  M.  Dove,  read  the 
half-yearly  report,  as  follows  : — 

*•  The  lapse  of  another  year  calls  on  the  directors  of 
the  Boyal  Insurance  Company  to  exhibit  to  the  pro- 
prietors the  state  of  the  accounts  for  the  year  ending  Slst 
December,  1853.  In  the  Fire  Depabthent  they  have 
to  report  a  large  accession  of  business  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  early  part  of  the  year  1853  witnessed  the 
conflagration  at  New  Orleans,  in  which  this  company 
was  largely  interested;  and  its  close  was  attended  by 
extensive  fires,  the  company  being  involved  in  heavy 
casualties  in  the  south  of  England  and  other  places,  in 
the  last  few  days  of  the  year. 

*'  From  these  causes,  the  business  of  the  establish- 
ment has  been  somewhat  adverse  to  the  London  and 
American  departments.  It  may,  however,  be  added,  liiat 
the  balance  against  the  American  account  for  the  year 
was  reduced  to  an  amount  below  £3,000  by  the  31st  of 
December,  whilst  the  increase  of  general  business  ac- 
cruing during  the  period  enables  the  directors  to 
announce  that,  notwithstanding  the  losses  refeired  to,  a 
balance  remains  to  the  credit  of  profit  and  loss  for  the 
entire  year,  including  every  charge  against  the  company, 
of  £25,341  19s.  6d.,  being  only  about  £1,600  less  than 
the  profit  of  the  preceding  year.  Lite  Depabtmeht. — 
This  department  progresses  most  satisfactorily.  Although 
44  proposals,  which  would  have  assured  a  sum  of  £26,086, 
have  been  rejected  as  being  below  tlie  standard  of  eligi- 
bility established  by  the  company,  a  larger  number  of 
new  policies  have  been  effected  than  in  any  former  year, 


amounting  to  no  less  than  453,  covering  a  sum  assured 
of  £182,423  18s.  lOd. 

"  The  report  of  the  actuary  on  this  branch  will  be 
presented  next  year,  together  with  his  valuation  of  the 
then  existing  liabilities,  which  will  determine  the  bonus 
to  be  apportioned  to  each  policy. 

'*It  has  been  generally  customary  hitherto  to  refer, 
at  the  annual  meetings  of  i^o  proprietors,  to  the  state 
of  the  accounts  for  the  expired  months  of  the  running 
year,  and  the  directors,  in  accordance  with  that  practice, 
have  the  satisfaction  to  report  that  the  balance  of  the 
last  six  months,  ending  on  the  30th  June,  shows  a  credit 
sum  of  about  £25,000 !  exceeding  the  amount  for  any 
like  period  $ince  the  commencement  of  the  company's 
himness. 

"  The  directors  having  fully  weighed  the  considerations 
which  the  state  of  the  company's  accounts  present*,  have 
resolved  to  recommend  a  dividend  of  ds.  per  share,  and 
a  bonus  of  Is.  per  share,  both  f^e  of  income  tax. 

'*  The  undermentioned  gentlemen  have  been  appointed 
to  supply  vacancies  in  the  dii*ection  during  the  present 
year,  viz.: — George  Booker,  Esq.,  and  James  Holme, 
Esq. ;  these,  together  with  the  following  directors,  now 
retire  and  are  eligible  for  re-election,  viz.  : — David 
Cannon,  Esq.,  Thos.  Dyson  Hornby,  Esq.,  Edward  John- 
ston, Esq.,  James  Lawrence,  Esq.,  George  Maxwell, 
Esq.,  and  John  Torr,  Esq. 

"  The  anticipations  formed  of  the  extent  of  the  business 
of  the  last  year,  have  been  exceeded  by  the  actual  results ; 
and  tJie  btmness  of  the  present  year  promises  as  ttrikiny 
an  advance  over  tJie  year  which  preceded  it.  The  direc- 
tors are  thus  enabled  to  present  fresh  evidence  of  the 
confidence  reposed  in  this  establishment  by  the  public. 

"  The  efibrts  referred  to  in  a  former  report,  as  having 
been  made  to  extend  the  agencies  of  the  company,  faaTo 
met  with  so  much  success,  and  such  large  encourage- 
ment has  been  given  [for  their  continuance,  that  the 
same  means  will,  as  far  as  possible,  be  vigorously  pur- 
sued until,  it  is  hoped,  that  every  town  of  any  magnitude 
in  the  United  Kingdom  will  have  its  representative  of 
the  Royal  Insurance  Company. 

'<The  directors,  in  conclusion,  desire  to  express  to 
the  shareholders  their  increased  conviction  ihai  the 
public  will  continue  to  show  its  appreciation  of  the  ad- 
vantage  which  the  company  afibrds. 

'^  They  believe  that  the  liberal  character  of  its  dealings 
witli  the  assured,  which  has  from  time  to  time  been 
acknowledged,  its  known  resources,  and  the  continued 
activity  and  zeal  of  its  representatives  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  will  not*  only  preserve  it  in  the  high  position  it 
has  attained,  as  being  exceeded  by  few  of  the  oldest  firs 
offices  in  existence  in  the  amount  of  its  revenue,  but 
that  the  same  instrumentality  and  prestige  will  speedily 
carry  it  forward  to  still  greater  advancement  and  wuecess.** 

The  statement  of  accounts  having  also  been  laid  before 
the  meeting. 

The  Chairman  having  addressed  the  meeting,  moved 
the  adoption  of  the  report,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Anderson,  and  carried  nem.  con.  The  Chairman  then 
moved  the  adoption  of  a  dividend  of  Ss.  per  share,  ^ith 
a  bonus  of  Is.  from  21st  December  last,  free  of  income- 
tax.  Mr.  Alderman  S.  Holme  seconded  the  proposition, 
which  was  carried  unanimously.  The  Chairman  moved 
the  re-appointment  of  the  directors,  as  stated  in  the 
report.  Mr.  Wynne  seconded  the  resolution,  which  va» 
carried.  The  Chairman  stated  that  Mr.  John  Naylor 
had  signified  his  willingness  to  accept  the  office  of 
trustee,  vaeant  by  the  decease  of  Mr.  Blundell. — Con- 
firmed. The  appointment  of  auditors,  as  recommended 
in  the  report,  was  confirmed  on  the  proposition  of  the 
Chairman,  seconded  by  Mr.  Lamb.  Several  votes  of 
thanks  were  then  passed. 

The  Chairman  felt  that  the  vote  of  thanks  was  very 
well  deserved  by  Air.  Dove.  Mr.  Dove  replied,  offering 
the  continuance  of  his  heartiest  services.  Xhia  con- 
cluded the  business,  and  the  meeting  separvted. 
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There  are  in  the  German  literature  two  dramatic 
poems,  each  of  singular  merit,  though  they  are 
the  works  of  two  men  scarcely  to  be  compared 
with  each  other  in  mental  stature,  and  of  two  very 
different  periods :  each,  nevertheless,  standing 
out  in  its  day  as  a  masterly  appeal  on  behalf  of 
the  same  great  principle, — that  of  liberty  of  con- 
science.  It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  both  the 
"  Nathan  dor  Weise'*  of  Lessing,  (whose  friend- 
ship with  the  Jew  Mendelsohn  should  be  cele- 
brated as  a  happy  era  in  the  progress  of  liberal 
opinion,)  and,  also,  the  comparatively  recent 
dr£tma  of  "Uriel  Acosta,"  belonging  to  the  class 
of  TendenZ'Dramen,  as  they  are  called,  which  in- 
cludes such  as  are  expressly  intended  to  illustrate 
some  particular  moral  principle  or  sentiment,  ac- 
complish this  design  by  the  representation  of 
Jewish  customs  and  character,  and  by  involving 
tho  persons  imagined  in  a  distressing  conflict  of 
religious  bigotry  with  the  affections  of  domestic 
life. 

"We  have  not  leisure  to  pursue  this  comparison, 
because  we  have  now  undertaken,  not  to  write  a 
commentary  on  Lessing's  "Nathan,"  with  whose 
virtues  many  of  our  readers  are  probably  ac- 
quainted, but  to  analyse  the  very  interesting 
story,  which  Karl  Gutzkow  has  so  skilfully  con- 
structed, and  in  which,  "  like  apples  of  gold  in  a 
picture  of  silver,"  he  has  set  the  precious  moral 
that  lies  nearest  to  every  good  heart  in  the  con- 
troversies of  the  Protestant  world. 

•  We  shall  endeavour  to  tell  the  story  in  a 
straightforward  description  of  the  most  critical 
scenes,  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  drama,  with- 
out any  digression  from  the  narrative,  and  we 
'•^shall  translate,  occasionally,  some  animated  pas- 
sages in  which  the  persons  speak  for  themselves. 

Let  us  suppose  ourselves  at  Amsterdam,  in  the 
year  1640,  at  the  time  when  the  civil  liberties  of 
Holland,  bravely  wrested  from  imperial  tyranny, 
had  acquired  support  and  stability,  as  it  seemed, 
from  the  wealth  which  rewarded  its  commerce, 
and  the  enterprise  of  its  maritime  adventurers, — 
at  the  time,  also,  when  tho  cities  of  Holland  had 
given  an  abode  to  philosophy  and  letters,  and  an 
asylum  to  the  persecuted  religionists  of  every 
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other  state, — especially,  let  us  remember,  to  the 
Puritans  of  England.     Amidst  the  motley  popu- 
lation of  Amsterdam,  then,  as  there  might  be  amid 
that  of  London  or  Manchester  in  our  own  day,  wo 
find  a  colony  of  Jewish  merchants,  most  of  them 
refugees  from  the  cruel  proscription  suffered  by 
their  race   in  Portugal.     At  Amsterdam,   their 
community    includes    men    of   high  mercantile 
standing,  and  men  of  eminent  scholarship.     We 
are  introduced,  in  the  first  scene,  to  the  physician 
De  Silva,  one  who  is  distinguished  for  his  scien- 
tific  attainments,    as  well  as  respected  by  his 
Jewish  brethren  for  his  learning  in  the  Talmud 
and  the  law  of  Israel ;  and  let  us  observe,  that  in 
fact  no  religious  community,  with  all  the  claims 
of  their  priesthood,  regards  the  pursuit  of  theo- 
logical studies  by  educated  lay  members,   more 
highly  than  d<J  the  Jews.     De  Silva  has  just  come 
home,  tired,  after  visiting  his  patients ;  at  tho 
door  he  meets  Ben  Jochai,  who  has  called  upon 
him,  during  his  absence,  and  is  about  to  depart, 
when  he  is  encountered  and  detained  by  the  frank 
hospitality  of  his  elderly  friend.     This  Jochai  is  a 
young  man  of  great  expectations,  the  sole  heir  to 
the  richest  house  in  Holland ;  he  has  been  tra- 
velling to  finish  his  education,  during  the  last 
sixteen  months ;  but  in  the  ensuing  conversation 
we  can  detect,  beneath  his  flattering  politeness,  a 
selfish,  arrogant,  and  malicious  heart.     After  a 
few  words  of  friendly  welcome  and  remembrance, 
they  talk  of  Holland,  and  of  the  condition  of  their 
people  settied  there ;  and  Dr.  De  Silva,  with  a 
somewhat  pedantic  manner  in  his  "  firstly"  and 
"secondly,"    to  the  amusement  of   his  young 
visitor,  sets  forth  how  the  Jewish  residents  at 
Amsterdam  are  favourably  received  there,  for  the 
sake  of  their  money,  which  they  contrived  to 
carry  off  in  their  flight  from  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
the  southern  parts  of  Germany;  also,  because  a 
Protestant  people,  venerating  the  Bible  as  here, 
must  acknowledge  the  Israelites  as  the  guardians 
of  its  ancient  revelation,  the  children  of  the  first 
covenant,  and  the  race  from  whom  Christ  came 
forth ;  and  lastly,  because  the  United  Provinces 
have  had  to  struggle  for  their  own  freedom,  and 
haying  experienced  the  woes  of  oppression,  are 
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not  disposed,  since  they  forged  from  the  iron 
chains  of  their  bondage  the  swords  of  their  eman-' 
cipation,  now  to  convert  their  swords  into  fetters 
for  the  Jews.  He  then  reminds  Jochai,  with 
familiar  congratulation,  of  the  anticipated  con- 
summation of  his  long  engagement  to  Judith, 
Silva*s  maternal  niece,  between  whom  and  Jochai, 
while  they  were  mere  children,  a  betrothal  was 
arranged  by  their  parents,  for  the  sake  of  worldly 
convenience,  the  father  of  Judith,  Manasseh  Van- 
derstraten,  being  almost  the  equal  of  Jochai  in 
commercial  repute.  He  is  surprised  and  con- 
cerned with  the  information,  that  Jochai  has 
found  nothing  but  vexation  in  his  visit,  imme- 
diately upon  his  arrival,  to  Vandcrstraten*8  viUa. 
Jochai  tells  him,  that  after  having  been  kindly 
welcomed,  as  a  son-in-law,  by  her  father,  who 
chatted  with  him  about  the  choice  works  of 
foreign  art.  in  which  the  goodnatured  old  man  is 
a  connoisseur,  he  went  to  look  for  Judith  in  the 
garden,  and  found  her  in  a  vine-wreathed  grotto, 
seated  beside  a  stranger,  and  intently  reading  a 
book  together.  She  received  him  coldly,  and 
introduced  the  stranger  to  him  as  her  friend  and 
teacher,  Uriel  Acosta,  in  whom  he  at  once  per- 
ceives a  rival.  Silva  endeavours  to  remove  his 
anxiety  by  saying,  that  Judith's  esteem  for  Uriel 
Acosta  is  no  other  than  the  result  of  sympathy 
with  her  teacher's  favourite  studies,  and  admira- 
tion of  his  genius,  which  the  professor  characterizes 
with  chary  praise ;  he  describes  Uriel  as  a  young 
scholar,  who  had  at  first  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  jurisprudence,  but  who  had,  dui-ing  the 
short  term  of  Ben  Jochai's  absence  from  the  city, 
gained  for  himself  some  reputation,  not  as  a  phi- 
losopher, but  as  a  clever  helles-httrht,  "  I 
value,"  says  De  Silva,  "  the  style  in  which  he 
writes,  not  what  he  writes ;  the  soft  accents  of 
his  birthplace  in  the  South  are  still  upon  his 
tongue,*  but  his  heart  is  not  with  Judah;  he 
feels  kindly  towards  the  brethren,  but  he  keeps 
away  from  the  synagogue ;  half  Jew,  half  Chris- 
tian, he  hovers  in  mid-air;  he  enthrones  scep- 
ticism in  the  place  of  truth ;  and  now,  having  by 
chance  become  acquainted  with  Manasseh* s  family, 
he  has  succeeded  in  entangling  the  girl,  not  with 
the  net  of  love,  but  with  that  of  his  intellectual 
speculation,  so  that  her  head  is  turned,  and  she 
fancies  herself  better  and  higher  than  the  rest  of 
the  world,  despises  the  ordinary  restraints  of  cus- 
tom, and  the  natural  promptings  of  her  own 
heart.  You  must  take  her  as  you  find  her,"  says 
he  to  Jochai,  "  she  will  change  her  mind  when  she 
becomes  your  wife."  Presently  afterwards,  De  Silva 
mentions  a  book,  published  a  few  days  before,  in 
which  Uriel  has  outraged  the  orthodox  doctrines, 
and  impugned  the  theological  opinions  advanced 
by  De  Silva  himself  years  before.  He  is  very 
angry  with  the  young  writer  for  this  presumption, 
and  Jochai  artfully  takes  advantage  of  the  irrita- 
tion of  Silva's  literary  vanity,  to  obtain  his  help 
in  the  supplanting  of  Uriel  Acosta.  Their  coun- 
cils are  interrupted,  however,  by  the  sudden 
entrance  of  Uriel  himself,  who  comes,  quite  un- 
conscious of  offence,  to  taJLe  leave  of  his  former 
teacher,  Pe  Silva,  intending,  as  he  tells  thenii  to 


travel  out  of  the  city,  for  the  sake  of  quiet  study 
and  change  of  air,  the  very  next  morning.  Ben 
Jochai,  as  might  be  supposed,  is  very  glad  to  hear 
this,  and  officiously  volunteers  to  Simish  him 
with  notes  of  introduction  to  Paris,  London,  or 
any  other  distant  place ;  but  Uriel  declines  these 
offers  with  cold  civility,  and  talks  of  going  to 
Heidelberg.  De  Silva  refuses,  at  first,  to  shake 
hands  with  the  author  of  the  obnoxiotis  book, 
and  severely  reprimands  Uriel  as  a  renegade  from 
the  faith  of  Israel ;  but  the  young  student,  not  at 
all  disconcerted,  responds  witii  cordial  expressions 
of  friendly  esteem,  and  only  begs  De  SQva  to 
read  his  book  carefully,  and  judge  it  by  its  merits, 
instead  of  listening  to  the  scandalous  reports  of 
his  patients  and  acquaintance.  The  elder,  some- 
what mollified,  asks  Uriel,  in  the  hearing  of  Ben 
Jochai,  and  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
the  latter' s  suspicions,  how  his  fair  pupil  Judith 
will  like  to  be  so  abandoned.  Uriel  answers, 
"She  will  have  to  go  into  the  school  of  life, 
now."  '  *'For  young  ladies  that  is  the  best 
school,"  slily  observes  De  Silva;  "  ask  her  future 
husband  there,  Ben  Jochcu,  whether  he  does  not 
think  so."  Upon  this,  Uriel  forgets  his  prudent 
reserve,  and  bursts  out  into  a  glowing  eulogy  of 
Judith's  character,  the  impassioned  language  in 
which  he  speaks  of  her  leaving  no  doubt  of  Iiis 
ardent  attachment ;  to  overcome  that  attachment, 
and  to  prevent  the  claims  of  Jochai,  her  betrothed, 
from  being  infringed,  being,  obviously,  the  gene- 
rous object  of  his  intended  departure  from  the 
city.  But  at  the  very  moment  when  he  is  quitting 
the  room,  the  Babbi  Santos,  a  very  supercilious 
and  uncharitable  bigot,  attended  ceremoniously 
by  two  acolytes  with  burning  tapers,  arrives  with 
a  formal  mission  from  the  Synagogue,  to  place  a 
certain  book  in  the  hands  of  the  learned  Tal- 
mudist  De  Silva,  who  is  required  to  read  and 
criticise  \t,  and  to  decide  whether  its  contents  bo 
consistent  with  Judaism,  and  whether  its  author 
may  be  numbered  with  the  sons  of  Jacob.  The 
worthy  professor  is  unwilling  to  undertake  the 
office,  when  he  finds  that  the  book  is  Acosta's, 
both  from  a  motive  of  compimctious  kindness  for 
his  unruly  scholar,  and  from  a  desire  to  avoid  the 
appearance  of  partiality  in  criticising  the  treatise 
written  against  his  cherished  opinions ;  he  feels 
obliged,  however,  by  a  call  of  religious  duty,  to 
accept  the  commission,  and  he  retires  with  the 
Eabbi.  Jochai  attempts  to  condole  with  Uriel, 
and  encourages  him  with  the  remark  that,  when 
he  shall  have  set  out  upon  his  journey,  the  novelty 
of  foreign  scenes  and  manners  will  render  the 
censure  of  his  book,  or  oxcommunicationy  quite 
an  indifferent  thing  to  him.  But  the  new  chai^ 
impending  over  him  has  suddenly  altered  Aoosta's 
purpose,  and  he  exclaims,  when  Jochai,  at  last, 
leaves  him  alone, — 

After  all  this,  think  you  that  I  am  going 
For  your  sake,  into  banishment,  Jochai  ? 
I  fondly  meant  to  spare  myself  and  Jndith 
A  straggle  of  the  heart ;  bat  shall  1  now 
Flee,  cowardly,  the  intellectual  strife  ? 
No ;  for,  by  my  evasion,  Tnith  would  lose 
The  ^017  of  that  JboldiMaa  Troth  impirts. 
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How  could  I  think  of  flight  ?   I  am  resolved ; 
Hearts  may  be  broken,  bat  I  wait  the  trial. 

The  second  act  takes  place  in  the  garden  of 
Manasseh  Vanderstraten's  luxurious  villa,  adorned 
with  classical  statuary,  to  the  collection  of  which 
the  owner  is  extravagantly  addicted.  He  appears 
on  the  marble  steps  of  a  balcony,  reading  a  list  of 
the  guests  whom  his  daughter  has  invited  to  the 
Sabbath  evening  feast.  He  is  surprised  and 
vexed  to  find  the  name  of  Uriel  Acosta.  When 
Judith  comes  out,  he  says,  "  How  could  you  ask 
him?  did  not  I  tell  you  that  he  is  threatened 
with  the  censure  of  the  church  ?"  "  And  for  that 
very  reason,"  she  answers,  rather  too  haughtily, 
as  we  think,  "  I  invited  him  here."  "  What  him 
whom  all  the  people  avoid  ?"  '*  Yes,  him  I  sent 
for."  "Oh,  but  ho  will  not  come,"  says  the 
father,  "for  he  knows  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
delicato  consideration."  The  young  lady  now 
begins,  with  a  slight  sarcasm,  though  gently 
enough,  to  ask,  how  long  her  father  has  been  so 
piously  inclined?  as  the  intimate  Mend  of  Kubens 
and  Yajidyke,  and  as  a  great  purchaser  of  the 
statues  of  heathen  deities,  which  are  abhorred  by 
the  lav  of  Moses,  she  would  not  have  expected 
him  to  show  so  much  rigour.  Manasseh,  whom 
we  know  already  as  an  indolent,  weak-minded, 
but  easy  tempered  man,  tries  to  vindicate  his 
consistency  by  declaring  that,  although  he  is  an 
avowed  free-thinker,  having  equal  respect  for 
Moses,  Christ,  and  Socrates,  he  can  never  tolerate 
any  one  who,  like  Acosta,  has  made  a  direct 
assault  upon  the  institutions  of  society,  and  set 
orthodoxy  at  defiance.  He  will  not  have  the 
order  and  comfort  of  his  home  disturbed  by  revo- 
lutionary notions.  Being,  in  reality;  not  a  very 
affectionate  father  but  only  a  complacent  egotist 
until  he  is  contradicted,  he  becomes  impatient 
under  Judith's  triumphant  logic,  and  scolds  her 
for  taking  so  much  interest  in  Acosta,  sternly 
forbids  his  presence  at  the  dinner,  and  at  last  he 
peremptorily  conmiands  the  distressed  girl  to 
receive  Ben  Jochai,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
company  that  evening,  as  her  affianced  spouse. 
"The  world  shall  see  you  properly  united,"  he 
says,  "  I  know,  Jochai  does  not  please  you  like 
the  bridegroom  in  Solomon's  Song,  but  that,  you 
two  must  settle  with  your  hearts,  between  your- 
selves." "When  her  father  goes  in,  angry,  she 
breaks  into  an  indignant  solSoquy,  resolving  not 
to  submit  to  dissimulation ;  she  sees  Uriel  coming 
up  the  avenue,  and  says  to  herself, — 

Am  I  my  father's  daughter  ?    I,  cold  hearted  ? 

What  hinders  me,  to  run  in  joyM  haste, 

And  press  my  lover  to  my  beating  bosom  ? 

yiy  coward  h  eart  refuses.    It  must  earn, 

First,  by  an  act  of  freedom,  it  must  earn 

The  sacred  pirivilege,  to  loose  this  yoke 

By  which  our  hearts,  and  tongues,  and  eyes  are  fettered. 

As  yet,  I  have  done  nothing ;  so  I  stand, 

And  look  upon  the  ground. 

TIriel  comes,  in  compliance  with  the  invitation^ 
and  not  ezpectang  to  meet  a  party.  She  complains 
of  his  intended  departure  without  leave-taking, 
and  when  he  avows  that  his  purpose  was  to  save 


himself  and  her  the  embarrassment  which  might 
have  been  occasioned  if  he  had  hesitated  to  sacri- 
fice his  own  feelings  to  Jochai' s  claim,  she  passion- 
ately declares  that  she  will  be  his,  and  that, 
having  been  elevated  and  charmed  by  his  instruc- 
tions die  cannot  sympathise  with  the  vulgar  mind 
of  the  man  for  whom  her  father  designed  her. 
Acosta  attempts  to  convince  her,  that  obedience  to 
her  father  is  her  duty  in  this  case,  and  to  per- 
suade her  to  let  him  go.  He  says,  God  forbid 
that  he  should  involve  her  in  his  impending 
fate: — 

Thou  knowest  what  hangs  over  me  ?    The  curse, 
The  church's  ban,  will  dbrive  me  from  your  dwellings  ! 
Thou  must  not,  shalt  not  love  an  outcast.    Yes, 
I  may  take  up  this  doom,  as  'twere  an  honour, 
But  can  I  think  of  sharing  it  with  thee  ? 

He  is  about  to  bid  her  a  last  farewell,  in  spite  of 
her  entreaties,  when  the  other  guests  appear. 
The  foremost  is  Jochai,  who,  angry  at  finding 
that  his  supposed  rival  has  not  yet  gone  off  to 
Heidelberg,  lets  fall  an  insolent  remark,  which  is 
retorted  scornfully  by  Manasseh's  high-spirited 
daughter,  who  leads  Uriel  up  to  the  saloon.  Jochai, 
left  with  De  Silva,  questions  him  about  the  un- 
desircd  presence  of  Acosta  at  this  festival,  which 
has  provoked  the  anger  of  their  host.  De  SUva 
informs  him,  that  the  treatise,  entrusted  to  his 
examination  by  the  Synagogue,  was  found  to  be 
at  variance  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Talmud,  and 
that  his  report  upon  it  was,  therefore,  simply 
this,  '*  The  author  of  this  book  is  not  a  Jew ;" 
but  that  he  is  glad,  feeling  high  esteem  for  Acosta 
as  a  scholar  of  Plato  and  a  clever  man,  to  pro- 
nounce him  exempt,  notwithstanding  his  erro- 
neous opinions,  from  the  disgraceful  censure  of 
the  Synagogue.  '*  Acosta  has  a  right,  if  ho 
pleases,  to  caU  himself  a  Christian,*'  he  says, 
"and  then,  since  she  could  never  marry  a  Christian, 
Judith  would  not  be  lost  to  you,  Jochai."  He,  at 
the  same  time,  imparts  some  facts  of  Uriel's 
family  history  and  education,  which  would  enable 
Jochai  to  declare  him  out  of  the  pt^le  of  the 
Jewish  church,  the  intention  of  the  rabbins  being, 
as  De  Silva  has  privately  learned,  to  come  upon 
Acosta  in  the  midst  of  Vanderstraten's  festival, 
and  there  to  pronounce  his  excommunication. 
That  very  moment,  the  solemn,  monotonous  note 
of  the  rams'  horns,  proclaiming  the  approach  of 
the  church's  ministers  on  their  awful  mission,  is 
heard  at  the  gate.  The  company  alarmed  and 
reverent,  congregate  under  the  balcony ;  Vander- 
straten,  perplexed  and  displeased  with  this  inter, 
ruption  of  his  entertainment,  awaits  the  result ; 
Uriel  is  supported  by  the  lofty  countenance  of 
Judith.  A  scene  ensues  of  the  most  dramatic 
character.  The  stern  fanatical  Eabbi  Santos, 
having,  with  imposing  ceremony  taken  his  place 
above,  announces  the  performance  of  an  important 
act  of  sacrifice  and  purification. 

Ye  that  stand  here,  all  sons  of  Abraham, 
That  own  the  Lord  our  God,  step  now  aside  I 
Acosta,  thou  must  be  alone ! 

IThey  all  pass  to  the  opposite  side,  and  leave 
Uriel,  except  Judith,  who  hesitaUs  hetweenS^ 
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Rahhi  Santos, 

And  thou, 
Daughter  of  Tanderstraten,  what  of  thee  ? 
Dost  thou  not  own  the  Lord  our  God  ? 

[She  goeSf  slowly  and  reluctantly,  over  to  tlu. 
others,    Jochai  and  Silva  draw  near.'\ 
Uriel. 

She  too ! 
How  potent  i»  the  superstition's  spell ! 
Priest !  atandest  thou  on  holy  Sinai  ? 
Hath  Moses  chosen  thee  to  speak  his  word  ? 
Who  made  thee  judge  or  niler  over  me  7 

habbi  Santos. 
Art  thou  a  Jew,  thou  knowest,  it  is  God ! 

Jochai  {stepping  between). 
What  are  you  doing,  gentlemen  ?    De  Santos, 
Take  heed,  or  you  will  hring  us  into  trouble ! 
In  Amsterdam  we  have  the  privilege 
Of  doing  judgment  in  the  congregation. 
According  to  our  sacred  usages, 
But  only  upon  Jews, — ^Acosta  is 
A  Christian ! 

All  the  people. 
He,  a  Christian ! 
Judith, 

Oh,  God  save  us  ! 
Jochai. 
He  is  a  Christian,  and  you  dare  to  curse  him  ? 
You  have  no  power  on  him. 

Judith. 

Ah,  for  me 
This  will  be  fatal,  though  it  save  him  now. 

Rdbbi  Santos. 
If  Uriel  Acosta  be  a  Christian, 
I  have  no  more  to  say ;  but  only  this, 
God's  blessing  on  the  seed  of  Abraham  ! 

IHe  extends  his  Jiand,  in  betiedictionj  over  the 
assenibly.'] 

Uriel. 
Who  says  all  this  ?  who  says — 

Jochai, 

I  say,  thy  father, 
With  all  his  family  in  Portugal, 
Abjured  his  fathers'  faith ;  and  as  for  thee, 
Thou  never  yet,  by  any  formal  act, 
Hast  come  back  to  the  kin  of  Jacob.    No, 
Thou  art  a  Christian,  and  the  alien  Jews 
Are  too  much  honoured  by  tliy  presence,  sir ! 

Manasseh. 
Yes,  go  we  in ;  the  Christian  citizen, 
Acosta,  will  excuse  us,  that  as  Jews 
We  eat  and  drink  in  our  peculiar  fashion. 

Uriel 
A  Christian,  If    Shall  an  insulting  scoff 
Open  for  me  a  door  of  false  compassion  ? 
While  yet  a  child,  I  learned  the  Jewish  law, 
I  was  baptised.    No  holy  man  of  prayer 
Converted  us ;  no  tales  of  miracle, 
No  gold,  persuaded  us ;  father  and  mother. 
My  brothers  and  my  sisters,  we  obtained 
The  Inquisition's  knaves  to  be  our  sponsors. 
And  daily,  past  the  martyrs'  deadly  pile. 
Seven  years,  we  went  up  to  the  Christian  school, 
Half  sick  with  terror.    Oh,  if  fear  indeed 
Make  piety,  then  we  were  piou0  Christians ! 
But  merciful  is  habit ;  and  when  I, 
Wearing  a  chorister's  white  robe,  was  bid 
To  chant  responses,  or  to  bear  the  censer. 
Or  in  the  school  repeat  the  Christian  lore, 
I  felt  that  I  was  fortunate,  that  so. 
Knowledge  beyond  the  Talmud  stored  my  brain. 
As  Christian,  I  became  the  man  I  am. 
I  shared  the  culture  of  this  age,  I  bathed 
In  the  full  sea  of  human  learning,  I 
Fed  on  the  common  air,  the  sun,  tlie  fields, 
My  unrestricted  spirit,  and  I  loved 
The  same  things  siU  men  loved,  I  feared  the  same, 
I  felt  in  every  pulse  a  noble  deed ; 
From  history  the  bracing  inspirations 
Of  large  humanity  I  drew ;  a  man, 


A  citizen  I  was ;  a  Portuguese, 

That  owned  a  home,  that  owned  a  fatherland, 

Claiming  a  right  to  live  !    But  afterwards. 

We  followed  all  our  brethren,  when  they  come 

Thence  to  the  Netherlands,  and  here,  being  free, 

Hasted,  each  one  of  them,  to  cast  away 

The  stain  impure  of  Christian  water,  so 

My  father,  mother,  and  their  sons,  again 

Were  Jews ;  but  whether  I,  grown  up  a  youth 

Before  we  came  to  Amsterdam,  would  change 

My  gentle  Christian  name  of  Gabriel 

Into  stem  Uriel,  I  was  free  to  choose, 

And  I  will  tell  you  freely,  I  should  like  . 

To  plunge  and  mingle  in  the  common  life 

Of  general  Europe.    Wherefore  do  I  not  t 

Ask  me  not  wherefore.    Joseph,  when  he  saw 

The  brethren,  who  had  sold  him,  bound  in  Egypt, 

Why  shed  he  tears  of  joy  ?    What  is  the  tie 

Keeps  us  together,  spite  of  the  disgust 

Of  squalid  meanness,  since  we  left  the  East, 

In  seeming  brotherly  communion  ?    Honour ! 

That  is  the  fragile  bond  of  Jews  to  Jews, 

And  honour  pledges  me  to  stay  with  you! 

For  well  I  know,  though,  here  in  Amsterdam, 

Humanely  tolerated,  you  are  only 

A  timid  flock,  chased  from  a  foreign  covert, 

Who  start  and  tremble  at  a  Christian's  nod. 

But  once  suspected,  ye  must  flee  the  place. 

And  wander  on,  Ahasuerus  like. 

And  wander,  wander,  wander  restless  on, — 

And  therefore,  since  I  will  not,  as  a  Christian, 

Lie  in  the  shady  pasture  of  repose. 

Whilst  you  may  plod  the  dusty  road  in  sorrow, 

I  choose  to  suffer  with  the  suffering, — 

Yes,  you  may  curse  me !    For  I  am  a  Jew ! 

Rabbi  Santos. 
But  if  thou  art  a  Jew,  to  mock  at  us, 
'Twere  better  for  thee  to  be  Gabriel ! 
The  book  thy  hand  has  written,  to  the  flames, 
Thy  person  to  the  curse !    Let  emptiness 
Receive  the  prayers  of  thy  mouth !    Let  plague 
Infect  the  air  thou  breathest !     Let  the  glance 
Be  deadly  of  thine  eye,  and  let  thy  limbs 
Be  made  the  playthings  of  a  shudd'ring  palsy ! 
Hark ;  hear  the  curse  that  comes  upon  thee  now ! 
Let  every  door,  at  which  thou  knockest,  reamer, 
Be  opened  to  thee  by  some  enemy ! 
Let  every  cup  they  hand  thee,  in  thy  sickness, 
Be  full  of  poison  to  thee !    When,  at  last, 
Comes  the  death-angel  to  thy  weaiy  side. 
Die  on  the  road,  with  face  turned  westward ! 
AU  the  people  {bowing  solemnly'^. 

Woe! 
Unel, 
I  shudder,  but  it  is  not  for  myself, 
It  is  for  you^  who  deem  this  pleases  God. 

Rabbi  Santos, 
Blind  thou  shalt  t?ander,  groping  by  the  walls, 
Cmrsed  be  the  hand  which  reaches  thee  a  staff! 
And  if  thou  fallest,  open  wide  the  earth 
To  swallow  thee,  like  Dathan  and  Abiram  I 
All  the  people  [bending  low  again]. 

Oh  woe  for  him !  oh  woe  I 

Rabbi  Santos, 
The  church  expels  thee, 
Curses  the  womb  that  bare  thee — 

Uriel, 
Ah,  my  mother ! 

Rabin  Santos, 
Curses  the  friend  that,  in  thy  miseiy, 
May  still  keep  true  to  thee,  and  ciiraes  all 
Belated  any  way  to  thee ;  and  what 
Thou  touchest,  or  approachest,  it  is  dead! 
Yes,  pine  and  perish  m  a  thirst  for  love; 
Never  to  thee  a  woman  shall  give  np 
Her  losing  heart — 

Judith  Isteps  boldly  forth]. 
In  that  thou  liest,  Rabbi ! 

Manasseh* 
What  f  thou  audacious  girl ! 
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De  Silva, 
Take  her  away, 
Take  ber  away,  Jochai ! 

Joehai, 

She  has  betrayed  us ! 
Jtidith. 
I  wiU  betray  myself  and  you !    Betrayal 
Of  you,  is  to  be  true  to  God  !    Ye  tremble, 
That  curAefrom  such  a  tongue  has  brought  a  blessing? 
Then  curse  the  gods,  whom  he  and  I  adore ! 
They  are  the  true  Gods  ;  rather  worship  them, 
As  we  do ;  for  the  prophet  of  your  own 
Hath  spoken  falsely ;  for  he  shall  be  loved ! 

[She  rushes  to  UrieVs  embrace^  whilst  the  com- 
pany pause  in  amazement'} 
Rabbi  Santos. 
Two  victims  finds  the  church  instead  of  one  ; 
This  is  no  place  for  righteous  men  to  tarry ! 

lie  descends  from  the  terrace,  with  his  atten- 
dants, and  so  departs,  followed  by  the  company, 
who  are  dismayed  and  affected.  Jochai,  as  he 
goes  out,  threatens  revenge  upon  Judith  and  her 
father.  Manasseh  is  overcome  with  perplexity, 
but  desires  Acosta  to  abide  in  his  villa,  which  he 
and  his  daughter  immediately  quit  for  the  city. 
Judith,  as  she  goes  out  at  her  father's  command, 
exclaims  joyfully, 

He  is  mine  now !    I've  won  him  by  the  truth ! 
And  I  will,  now,  make  haste,  and  sue  my  father 
To  let  me  wear  the  tokens  of  my  love 
Before  the  world.    Oh,  tell  me,  Uriel, 
Have  I  obeyed  the  voice  of  God  who  moveth 
(As  thou  hast  taught  me)  in  our  pure  affections  ? 
Oh  let  us  hope !  Follow  me  now,  dear  friend, 
Lot  us  have  courage,  we  may  win  the  world. 

This  scene  brings  the  story  to  a  climax,  whence 
the  fortunes  of  the  loving  pair  suffer  a  mournful 
declension.  Manasseh  Yanderstraten  has  con- 
sented, without  much  difficulty,  seeing  his  daugh- 
ter's resolution,  to  receive  Acosta  as  her  accepted 
suitor.  But  we  find  the  merchant  at  home, 
anxiously  calculating  his  affairs,  the  state  of  which 
appears  to  be  so  hazardous,  that  he  is  fain  at 
length  to  postpone  the  disagreeable  investigation, 
with  characteristic  infirmity  of  purpose,  and  to 
indulge  himself  with  the  more  grateful  view  of 
his  exquisite  pictures.  Judith  is  present,  full  of 
gratitude  and  tenderness  towards  her  father,  for 
his  generous  concession  to  her  love.  Be  Silva 
comes,  and  informs  Manasseh,  according  to  the 
arrangement  between  them,  that  the  council  of  the 
Synagogue  have  agreed  to  restore  Uriel  Acosta  to 
their  membership,  which  is  an  indispensable  con- 
dition of  his  marriage  with  Manasseh' s  daughter, 
provided  that  Uriel  will  read  a  formal  and  public 
recantation  of  his  heresy.  Unless  the  curse  of 
excommunication  bo  removed  from  him,  it  is 
utterly  impossible  for  the  respectable  Jew  to 
accept  him  as  a  son-in-law.  Neither  Uriel  nor 
Judith  seem  to  have  considered  this  difficulty; 
and  to  her  father,  with  his  own  lax  principles  of 
religious  obligation,  it  has  not  occurred  to  imagine, 
that  the  mere  requisition  of  a  profession  of  or- 
thodoxy, and  acknowledgment  of  error,  can  be  an 
obstacle  to  Uriel's  fortune.  "  Between  you  and 
me,"  he  says  to  De  Silva,  "  neither  of  us  really 
care  much  for  the  priests,  we  have  too  much 
philosophy  to  believe  what  they  say,  but  I  don't 
like  any  man  to  set  himself  in  opposition  to  esta- 


blished notions."  De  Silva  then,  with  very 
friendly  intentions,  visits  Uriel  in  the  house  of 
Yanderstraten,  and  greets  him  as  the  future 
husband  of  his  niece,  and  as  one  whom  he  will 
be  glad  to  retain  in  the  city,  an  ornament  to  its 
literary  circles.  He  goes  on  to  tell  Acosta,  that 
the  council  of  the  Synagogue  will  not  be  too  hard 
upon  Manasseh's  son-in-law,  and  that  he  need 
only  submit  to  a  brief  examination,  and  then  read 
a  prescribed  form  of  apology.  Uriel  refuses.  The 
elder  censures  his  re^sal  as  obstinacy  and  conceit, 
and  rebukes  him  for  relying  so  proudly  upon  his 
own  intellect,  instead  of  respecting  deferentially 
the  orthodox  doctrines  a  thousand  years  old,  which 
have  been  the  consolation  of  millions.  Uriel  per- 
sists in  saying  that  he  cannot,  and  dare  not  unsay 
what  he  believes  to  be  true;  and  so  Do  Silva 
leaves  him,  in  anger,  telling  him  that  Judith  con 
never  be  his,  and  that  he  must  now  go  on  his 
lonely  path,  and  bear  his  curse  upon  him ;  lastly, 
he  reminds  Acosta  of  his  poor  old  blind  mother, 
who  must  feel  the  deepest  grief  at  his  contumacy, 
and  asks  him  whether  love,  duty,  and  the  happi- 
ness of  others,  seem  as  nothing  to  him  in  compari- 
son with  his  own  fanciful  pride.  When  Uriel  is 
left  alone,  he  meditates  thus  : — 

More  than  my  love  do  I  esteem  the  truth? 

I  love  her,  but  I  should  despise  myself, 

If  I  could  languish,  like  a  silly  swain 

Garlanded  in  a  pastoral  comedy. 

And  melt  as  wax  for  love.    What,  I  believe, 

And  I  deny  my  own  belief?    What,  I 

Confute  myself  with  coward  perjury  ? 

Not  so.    The  glory  of  a  man  is  Truth. 

His  true  conviction  is  a  golden  badge 

More  honourable  than  if  courts  or  kings 

Hang  decorations  o'er  his  honest  breast. 

His  true  conviction  is  the  battle  flag 

He  carries,  or  beneath  it  nobly  falls. 

The  common  soldier,  in  the  war  of  thought, 

By  true  conriction  wins  nobility. 

And  bears  a  knightly  staff,  which  he  would  break 

Upon  his  own  dishonoured  crest,  if  be 

Basely  recanted  a  sincere  opinion. 

I  will  not  do  it.    Whisper  as  you  may 

That  intellect  is  not  so  sure  as  feeling, 

And  that  I  may  indulge  my  love  securely, 

I  take  my  stand, — I  cannot  otherwise, — 

The  pride  of  manhood,  and  my  knightly  spurs. 

Forbid  me  to  recede,  and  stay  my  fears. 

And,  if  I  were  in  error,  to  the  truth 

I  should  be  guilty,  not  unto  the  priests, 

And  I  will  not  apologise  to  them. 

These  are  noble  sentiments,  but  not  of  tj>  ^,!r^^®* 
kind,  by  which  a  true  martyr  is  anima*  ;  -^*^'' 
stehe  ich;  ich  harm  ntcht  anders;''^.;^,^^ 
Uriel  Acosta  go,  with  I^^ther's  m^^^^^^^  ,'^^' 
ration ;  but  he  does  not  add,  wW""  „^  ',  i.-V. 
^elfennr."    And  so  he  faiU^™- S  ^"«J- 

minded  man  whose  consisf^^     Nation,  ins^ 
his  sense  of  Wr  imd/^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^ 
of  being  founded  upoafj^  ^^^^\  ^^  ^^  ^ 
ftw>,  may  very  hkeljfiS  has  to  undergo, 
he^  as  that  whuTblmd,  aged,  and  widowed 
Esther  Acort^a  brotheiu  Joel  and  Eeuben. 
mother,  is  1^  into  the  room.    The  interview 
tottenng jaid  moumM  enough,  but  the  poor 
18  touchgbmforted,  when  she  passes  her  hand 
motber 
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over  his  face,  as  he  kneels  all  bowed  and  weeping 
before  her,  by  finding  that  the  dreadful  curse  has 
not  deformed  his  features.  She  wants  to  see, — 
no,  she  cannot  see  with  eyes,  but  she  wants  to 
meet,  and  speak  to,  the  beautiful  lady,  Manasseh's 
daughter  who  has  loved  her  son  like  an  angel,  and 
whom  she  would  fain  know,  and  kiss  but  once, 
before  she  dies.  The  brothers  tell  Uriel,  that 
they  are  going,  with  their  old  mother,  to  break 
up  their  home  at  Amsterdam  and  reside  at  the 
Hague,  because  the  little  trade,  bequeathed  to 
them  by  their  father,  is  now  quite  destroyed, 
since  Uriers  excommunication,  and  none  of  their 
old  Mends  will  deal  with  them,  nor  speak  to 
them.  This  is  told  to  Uriel  without  reproach, 
indeed  very  tenderly  and  considerately,  but  he  is 
filled  with  the  bitterest  grief  by  it,  and  the  more 
so  when  his  mother  laments  that  he  will  not  be 
near  her  at  her  deathbed.  Judith  comes  into  the 
room,  and,  guessing  that  the  venerable  old  woman 
is  Uriel's  mother,  f^ectionately  greets  her.  Esther 
Acosta  says, 

Yes,  praise  my  dearest  son, — I  love  thee  for  it ! 

Judith. 
A  time  is  coming,  nil  sliall  praise  him,  mother, 
lie  shall  liave  us  till  then. 

Esther, 
That's  sweet  to  hear ! 
Oh  for  a  glimpse  of  thee  in  my  dark  eyes ! 
And  now,  when  death  will  take  me  very  soon, 
I  cannot  leave  him  with  thee. 

Judith. 
Not  with  me  ? 
Not  with  his  wife  ? 

Egthe7\ 
Canst  thoa  become  his  wife  ? 
My  child,  do  not  elope  with  him;  thy  father 
Has  only  thee.    Give  not  thy  father  sorrow ! 
Only  one  daughter  has  Manasseh. 

Judith, 
What ! 
Do  I  see  what  it  means  ?    Oh,  Uriel, 
Thou  will  not  do  it? 

IShe  looks  upon  him  trembling  tpith  despair. "] 
Oh,  forgive  me,  heaven, 
That  I  have  ever  dreamed  this  petty  earth 
Could  make  us  happy  with  so  much  of  love  ! 

{She  sinks  at  Esthefs  feet.) 
Mother,  he  does  not  love  us ! 

A  fierce  struggle  torments  the  mind  of  Uriel  at 
this  scene,  the  result  of  which  is  that,  unable  to 
endbre  the  mute  supplication  of  their  tearful  eyes, 
he  ruiiiies  out  of  the  house,  to  offer  his  submission 
to  the  iulers  of  the  synagogue — Judith  £ind  his 
mother  art  left,  frightened  at  what  they  have  un- 
consciously ione,  and  at  the  frantic  vehemence  of 
his  manner.  <'It  is  for  his  mother's  sake  he 
goes,"  says  JudiVh.  "No,  he  goes  for  thy  sake," 
the  mother  answers.  Judith  is  agonized  by  the 
thought,  perhaps  h%  may  repent  this  step  here- 
after, and  she  wishci  to  call  him  back,  but  it  is 
too  late. 

It  is  painful  to  see  what  follows,  in  the  moral 
ruin  of  this  generous  and  estimable  man.  To  a 
nature  like  his,  sensitive,  enthugiastic,  and  prone 
to  exaggerate  his  own  faults,  the»'Hamo  of  a  public 
act  of  falsehood,  though  venial  i\  appear  to  us 
when  we  consider  the  great  force  ot  temptations 
under  which  it  was  committed,  is  an  >ireparable 


injury, — literally,  it  is  a  tMrtifieabion  or  deadly 
canker.     The  shame  of  his  recantation  is  aggra- 
vated by  accident,  and  by  the  malice  of  his  in- 
triguing enemies.     When  Uriel,  distracted,  bare- 
headed, with  frenzy  in  his  looks  and  speech,  gets 
to  the  temple,  the  rabble  of  vulgar  Jews  at  the 
gate,  believing  the  curse  to  be  upon  him,  pelt  him 
with  stones,  abuse  and  spit  upon  him.     The  rab- 
bins admit  him,  but  they  treat  him  with  cold 
severity.     They  are  determined,  notwithstandiag 
the  promise  of  a  lenient  reception,  to  make  an 
example  of  the  formidable  assailant  of  their  autho- 
rity, now  that  he  has  surrendered  himself  into 
their  hands.     They  confine  him,  as  a  penitential 
ordeal,  in  a  solitary  cell,  where  ho  gives  way  to 
frightful  agonies  of  remorse  and  despair.    Thcj 
choose  to  regard  his  state  as  that  of  one  who 
repents  his  heresy,  whereas  he  is  groaning  imdcr 
the  necessity  of  playing  the   hypocrite  in  his 
recantation,  which  he  has  madly  promised  to  his 
mother  and  to  his  betrothed.     In  the  meantime, 
the  rigid  seclusion  that  surrounds  him,  craftily 
maintained  by  Eabbi  Santos  to  deprive  the  con- 
vert of  any  chance  of  altering  his  purpose,  keeps 
him  in  ignorance  of  two  facts,  which,  if  ho  could 
learn  them,  would  liberate  him  from  this  rash  and 
sinftil  vow.     The  letters  and  visits  of  his  friends 
are  intercepted,  which  would  ha^e  told  him  that 
his  aged  mother,  worn  out  by  toil  and  sorrow,  has 
died  &om  the  shock  of  this  affliction,  and  ie  now 
out  of  all  trouble  on  his  account ;  and  also,  that 
Manasseh  Vanderstraten  is  bankrupt,  having  been 
ruined  by  the  cunning  practices  of  the  revengeful 
Jochai,  who  employed  his  superior  sVill  in  mer- 
cantile business,  and  his  own  great  connections, 
to  bring  the  careless  father  of  Judith  to  worldly 
ruin,  from  which  he  will  only  be  spared  at  the 
price  of  giving  her  up  to  Jochai.    That  all  this  has 
happened  since  his  seclusion,  and  that  she  has 
consented  to  sacrifice  her  love  for  himself,  and  to 
be  married  to  Jochai, — these  things,  in  spite  of  the 
honest  and  indignant  protest  of  De  Silva,  arc 
carefully  concealed  from  him  by  the  rabbins,  lest 
they  might,  as  they  would  if  he  knew  them,  de- 
prive the  church  of  its  triumph.     Only  after  he 
has  undergone  the  humiliating  last  examination 
by  the  pedantic  and  arrogant  elders,  he  is  told  of 
the  death  of  his  mother.     But  the  ecclesiastical 
sentence  now  imposed  on  him  is  one  intolerably 
degrading.  As  he  could  not  endure  to  pass  through 
the  hng  penance,  which  would  oblige  him  to  read 
publicly,  at  stated  intervals  during  a  period  of 
many  months,   a  recantation  of  his  errors,  ho 
chooses  with    desperate   eagerness   the   shorter 
penance,  which  is  to  consist  in  his  lying  down 
upon  the  threshold  of  the  temple,  after  having 
read  a  document  prepared  for  him  by  the  rabbins, 
and  allowing  any  member  of  the  congregation  to 
step  over  his  prostrate  neck.     This  is  what  Uriel 
Acosta  is  compelled  to  do. 

In  the  assembly  of  his  people  he  reads,  fainting 
almost  with  grief  and  rage,  the  hateful  and  false 
apology,  in  which  the  cruel  priest  Santos,  accu- 
mulating terms  of  the  most  insufferable  in&my, 
has  made  him  declare  that  his  book  was  written 
at  the  prompting  of  Belial,  that  he  has  wilMy 
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slandered  Qod,  falsified  Scripture,  and  oflfended 
Israel,  that  his  opinions  were  false  and  devilish, 
and  that  he  is  unworthy  to  live  in  the  sight  of 
God  and  man.  After  this,  he  falls  to  the  ground, 
and  is  carried  to  the  doorway.  The  mean  and 
malicious  Ben  Jochai  cannot  forego  this  oppor- 
tunity to  gratify  his  vengeance.  He  comes  on, 
the  first  of  the  congregation,  insolently  attempting 
to  tread  upon  Uriers  body,  and  as  he  does  this,  he 
would  crush  his  fallen  rival  with  the  news,  that 
Judith  shall  not  console  him  for  that  disgrace. 
TJriel  starts  up, — ^throws  the  scoundrel  aside, — 
forces  his  raging  way  through  the  people, — defies 
the  baffled  priests  and  rabbins, — asserts  the  rights 
of  his  manhood  and  his  adherence  to  the  truth, — 
and  the  chxuroh  meeting  is  dispersed  in  extreme 
confusion. 

The  last  act  is  the  marriage  of  Judith  to  Joctiai. 
In  the  park  and  villa  of  Vanderstraten,  a  costly 
festival  is  made  ready ;  the  bridegroom  endeavours 
to  excite  the  conviviality  of  his  guests  by  an 
affectation  of  hilarity  and  joy,  but  Judith, 
splendidly  arrayed  for  the  hymeneal  sacrifice,  is 
80  reserved  and  strauge,  that  none  know  what 
to  think  of  it,  and  the  occasion  is  clouded  with 
anxiety.  She  inquires  of  her  father  and  Jochai, 
with  strict  and  repeated  questioning,  whether  the 
bridegroom  has  yet  executed,  in  legal  completeness, 
the  documents  by  which  her  father's  fortunes  are 
to  be  restored.  Having  been  satisfied  of  this, 
she  goes  through  the  wedding  ceremony,  and  im- 
mediately begs  permission  to  retire  into  the 
garden.  There  i^e  drinks  poison.  She  meets 
Uriel  there,  for  he,  forlorn  and  broken  in  spirit, 
can  find  no  place  of  rest,  no  solace,  and  a  myste- 
rious fascination  has  brought  him  thither,  on  the 
day  his  loved  one  marries  his  foe.  They  do  not 
reprove  each  other,  but  forgive,  and  try  to  com- 


fort each  other.  The  poison  operates, — she  sinks, 
— the  father,  the  new-made  husband,  her  uncle, 
and  the  guests  are  called  and  come  in  horror.  She 
dies,  giving  to  Acostaher  maidenly  myrtle  wreath ; 
Jochai  is  the  husband  of  a  corpse.  Uriel,  who 
has  sought  the  life  of  Jochai,  and  sent  him  a 
challenge  returned  with  disdain,  finds  all  his 
anger  disarmed  by  this  calamity.  Solemnly  hold- 
ing up  the  dead  hand  of  the  girl,  he  implores  her 
father  to  bury  him  by  her  side. 

And  there  shall  rest 
The  bones  of  a  poor,  lost,  and  weary  pilgrim, 
Who  journeyed  to  the  promised  land  of  Truth, 
But  never  reached  the  goal.    But  on  his  eyes. 
Before  he  died,  a  rosy  veil  descended. 
And  that  was  love.    Oh,  see  what  love  hath  done ! 
I  go,  I  leave  you  to  this  world  of  error, 
Of  donbtf  of  falsehood,  and  intolerance  ; 
Heaphuger  stones  upon  the  hearts  of  men, 
Who  long,  as  I,  to  see  the  face  of  God, 
Without  a  priestly  curtain,  and  discern. 
Immediately,  the  glory  of  his  smile ! 
J  cannot  bear  the  burthen  any  longer ; 

And  Uriel  goes  out  of  the  silent  crowd,  and  when 
he  has  entered  the  grove,  a  pistol-shot  is  heard, 
and  the  story  is  all  over.  The  priest  says,  two 
victims  have  fallen  to  the  church.  But  De  Silva 
is  wiser,  and  says,  they  are  two  witnesses,  or 
martyrs  to  a  principle  which  the  world  does  not 
yet  comprehend.  We  are  their  murderers,  ho 
says,  and  let  us  not  judge,  that  we  be  not  judged. 

Go  now,  and  preach 
The  truths  of  mercy,  tolerance,  and  love; 
And  as  for  the  true  faith — I  see,  I  see, 
Tlie  sanctities  of  old  are  fading  now. 
Believe,  what  you  believe  !  but  be  sincere  ! 
What  we  believe, — for  that  we  merit  nothing ; 
Hoto  we  believe, — for  tluit  we  are  accepted. 
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I. GBEEK  IBICKS. (a   CHAT   ABOTJT  THRM.) 

"  The  Greeks,  indeed,  try  to  deceive  one,  but 
after  all  they  only  succeed  in  making  you  angry. 
A  village  bumpHn  will  measure  his  cunning,  I 
know,  unhesitatingly  against  the  wisdom  and  expe* 
rience  of  a  gray-haired  magistrate,  who  has  thought, 
and  wrought,  and  travelled,  and  studied  mankind 
for  fifty  years,  who  can  read  that  bumpkin's 
thoughts  as  if  they  were  written  on  paper  and  in 
round  text ;  who  does  read  them,  and  there  is  an 
end  of  it.  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  one  man, 
be  he  who  he  may,  can  deceive  another,  if  the 
other  is  fairly  on  his  guard.  I  should  be  rather 
apt  to  say  tlie  former  will  doubt  too  tmtek  ;  and 
heaven  knows  we  are  all  of  us  sufficiently  on  our 
guard  when  we  have  to  do  with  the  Q^k ;  for 


the  very  name  of  their  nation  is  used  among  us  as 
synonymous  with  that  of  tricksters." 

I  might  have  said  more,  in  defiance  of  Dean 
Swift's  capital  precept,  never  to  talk  more  than 
half  a  minute  at  a  time  :  but  a  something  about 
the  expression  of  my  guest's  face  deterred  me. 
He  was  a  Dahometan  consul  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  had  seen  and  known  something  of  the 
Greeks ;  so  I  waited  for  his  reply. 

'*  I  think  you  underrate  the  capacity  of  our 
Mends,"  said  he,  musingly.  "I  am  as  well 
aware  of  them  as  most  people,  yet  they  have  no 
difficulty  in  deceiving  me.  I  will  tell  you  some 
instances.  A  man  rushed  breathlessly  into  my  office 
the  other  day,  'Oh,  sir,'  he  cried,  *pray  lend 
me  one  hundred  piastres ;  the  steamer  is  just 
starting  for  Congtantinople.    I  want  to  pay  my 
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sister^s  fare ;  sbeis  going  to  join  her  husband.  All 
your  servants  know  me;  everybody  knows  me 
for  a  respectable  man.  But  my  wife  has  gone 
out  and  taken  the  key  of  our  money  bos  with  her. 
Pray  make  haste,  sir.* 

*' '  "Why,  who  on  earth  are  you  ?*  said  I.  '  I 
never  saw  you  in  my  life !' 

**  The  Greek  crossed  himself  devoutly  at  my 
having  made  such  an  assertion.  I  knew  him  in- 
timately, to  be  sure  I  did ;  and  he  referred  to  my 
servant  who  were  within  call,  for  the  truth  of 
his  statement. 

" '  Well,'  said  I,  '  if  you  are  a  rogue,  you  are 
the  coolest  fellow  I  ever  saw.  I  will  trust  you, 
however.  Here  is  the  money,  return  it  me  to- 
morrow.' 

"  *  Oh  no,  not  to-morrow,  sir.  In  an  hour,  in 
half  an  hour;  directly  I  have  seen  my  sister  off.* 

"  Yet  this  man  was  a  mere  village  cheat ;  and, 
as  you  hinted,  I  am  a  man  who  has  seen  some- 
thing of  the  world.  The  fellow  lied,  I  vow  to 
you,  with  such  address,  that  his  very  breathing 
was  a  lie,  and  the  whole  scene  one  of  the  most 
masterly  pieces  of  acting  I  ever  saw. 

"  Then,  again,  I  have  a  neighbour.  My  neigh- 
bour has  a  daughter.  This  daughter  is  a  girl  of 
uncertain  age ;  she  may  be  thirty,  she  may  be 
less.  Bhe  is  unmarried;  we  must  make  allow- 
ances. She  came  to  me,  the  other  day,  wringing 
her  hands  and  weeping.  She  was  deadly  pale. 
*  What  is  the  matter  now,  Katinka  V  said  I.  She 
answered,  that  she  and  her  mother  were  to  be 
thrown  into  prison  by  a  French  merchant,  and 
for  a  debt  which  they  did  not  owe. 

"  Kow  I  know  very  well  there  is  a  little  clique 
of  Europeans  at  Barataria,  wh6  do  pretty  much 
what  they  like ;  and  who  set  themselves  above 
the  Law  and  the  Prophet.  I,  therefore,  inquired 
into  the  business ;  and  I  subsequently  called  on 
the  French  merchant.  ' 

"Between  French  and  English  there  is,  of 
course,  a  feud  at  Barataria ;  such  feuds  linger  in 
remote  places,  long  after  they  have  passed  away 
from  more  important  ones.  I  endeavoured,  there- 
fore, to  allay  the  feud,  and  I  succeeded.  The 
Frenchman  became  chatty.  '  To  say  the  truth,* 
he  observed,  *  the  money  is  not  due  to  tne,  it  is 
due  to  my  clerk;  the  man's  family  have  suddenly 
fallen  in  great  distress,  and  he  wants  it.' 

"  *  Well,  but,'  I  pleaded,  '  he  has  neither  wit- 
nesses, security,  nor  writing  of  any  kind.  His 
simple  word  cannot  be  taken  in  law.' 

"  This  was  my  opinion,  and  I  held  it  stoutly. 
The  next  day  the  young  woman  was  summoned 
before  the  mixed  tribunal  of  Turks  and  Christians, 
which  judge  of  such  cases ;  as  the  French  merchant 
was  a  mighty  man,  and  several  of  the  Greeks  on  the 
bench  had  dealings  with  him,  they  at  once  de- 
cided the  case  in  his  favour.  They  did  not  even 
allow  the  defendant  to  speak. 

"This  did  not  suit  me  at  all.  I  asked  the 
pasha  to  see  into  the  affair.  It  ap];  eared  as  plain 
to  him  as  it  did  to  me.  The  plaintiff  had  no  case. 
The  judgment  was,  therefore,  revened. 

^'  The  Frenchman  grew  angry ;  an.  insult  was 
offered  \9  his  consideration.     Hp  could  not  do  as 


he  pleased  at  Barataria!  decidedly  the  English 
were  a  pestilent  race.     He  went  to  the  Greek 
archbishop.      His  holiness  immediately  excom- 
municated the  woman  who  owed  the  derk  money. 
So  I  went  again  to  the  archbishop,  and  the  ex- 
communication fell  as  harmless  as  the  judgment. 
I  got  a  good  deal  of  ill-will  in  the  business ;  but  I 
was  determined  if  justice  could  be  had  in  tlic 
country,  two  helpless  women  should  have  it.  They 
did  have  it,  as  I  thought;  but  mark  the  end — it 
is  worthy  of  notice.     I  studied  medicine  when  1 
was  a  young  man,  and  now  and  then  am  able  to 
do  civil  things  to  people  in  consequence.     I  am 
a  sort  of  gratis  debtor  for    small  aches  in  my 
neighbourhood.     I  was  one  day  sent  for  to  my 
neighbour.     She  had  got  the  rheumatism,   and 
though  a  well-to-do  old  lady,  had  no  idea    of 
employing  the  regular  doctor;   for  the  Greeks 
are  economical  to  a  marvel.    While  I  was  talking 
to  the  old  woman  her  daughter  came  in,   she 
wanted  something  out  of  the  strong  box.     It  was 
just  beside  me,  and  I  could  not  help  seeing  what 
was  in  it.     There  was  a  pile  of  gold;   it  was 
French  gold ;  it  was  the  gold  she  had  borrowed 
from  the  Frenchman's  clerk  !  It  is  needless  to  say 
I   subsequently  paid  the  money  from  my  own 
pocket.     I  never  felt  a  more  keen  sense  of  regret, 
and  I  may  almost  say,  disgrace  for  the  conduct  into 
which  I  had  been  entrapped  to  secure   'justice 
for  the  Greek.' 

"A  Greek  wrote  to  me  on  one  occasion  a 
strange  wild  secret  letter,  apparently  composed 
under  the  immediate  fear  of  assassination.  He  said 
that  a  Turkish  officer  had  beaten  him  brutallv, 
and  then  thrown  him  into  prison.  He  implored 
me  to  have  the  Turk  punished  if  there  was  mercy 
in  the  land  for  an  outraged  people.  Very  well,  I 
set  about  it  forthwith.  I  spent  a  week  enquiring 
into  the  circumstances.  In  the  end,  I  found  that 
the  complainant  had  been  robbing  his  own 
nephew.  The  Turk  was  a  witness  against  him, 
and  therefore,  he  wanted  to  get  the  Turk  out  of 
the  way.  Yet  the  man's  complaint  had  a  circum- 
stantiality as  marvellous,  as  convincing,  and  as 
false  as  jbefoe  threw  into  his  ghost  story.  Ho 
named  place,  time,  and  witnesses,  he  adduced 
coUatend  evidence  without  end :  and  he  had  in- 
structed his  witnesses  till  they  were  as  perfect  in 
the  lie  as  himself. 

'*  Another  Greek  gentleman  called  upon  mo  to 
say  that  he  had  been^wounded  by  a  Turk ;  ho  had 
his  arm  in  a  sling.  He  seemed  faint  from  the 
loss  of  blood.  He  could  (or  rather  would)  hardly 
speak.  He  wept  silently.  Again  I  interfered. 
I  accompanied  him  personally  to  the  local  autho- 
rity. The  local  authority  offered  every  satisfac- 
tion. In  half-an-hour  I  should  have  brought 
imprisonment  and  bastinado  on  an  innocent  man. 
Pity,  or  my  good  angel,  however,  induced  me  to 
call  on  the  doctor  with  him  as  we  were  walking 
home.  The  doctor  is  a  gentleman,  and  a  man  of 
science ;  I  have  faith  in  him ;  I  thought^  also,  so 
dangerous  a  wound  might  be  inflamed  by  walking 
about,  and  subsequent  unskilful  handling.  My 
companion  overflowed  with  gratitude  till  the 
doctor  asked  to  look  at  his  wound.    Then  there  was 
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quite  a  discussion.     A  something  about  the  man's  ' 
manner  made  me  insist.    When  the  blood-stained  | 
bandages  were  removed  it  is  needless  to  say  the 
arm  was  as  sound  as  mine. 

*'  I  hold  my  house  by  contract  or  lease  from  a 
Greek.  We  drew  up  the  lease  in  Greek  together, 
then  we  each  took  home  our  draught  to  make  a 
clear  copy,  and  sign  the  next  day.  We  were 
each  to  keep  a  fao  simile  of  the  document  in  the 
hands  of  the  other.  !N'ow,  I  can  speak  Greek 
fluently  enough,  but  I  have  some  difficulty  in  writ- 
ing it  correctly.  My  landlord  had  observed  tbis ;  he 
also  knew  that  my  interpreter  was  ill.  He  begged 
me,  therefore,  in  a  friendly  way,  when  I  met  him 
in  the  afternoon,  to  let  him  write  out  both  copies. 
I  consented.  *They  are  quite  the  same  as  the 
terms  we  agreed  to  yesterday,'  said  he,  when  I 
called  on  him  to  sign  next  day.  .  '  Of  course,'  I 
answered,  *  but  we  may  first  read  them  over.  It 
will  not  take  long.'  *  "No  necessity  in  the  world,' 
said  the  Greek,  laughing  good-humouredly,  '  but 
if  you  wish  it,'  and  he  did  read  them  over.  So 
did  I  afterwards,  and  I  found  that  he  had  added 
just  one -fifth  more  to  the  rent.  I  remonstrated. 
*  Oh,'  said  he,  '  if  you  English  are  so  troublesome 
as  that  I  will  not  let  you  my  house  at  all.' 
'Very  well,'  said  I,  and  went  upon  my  way, 
though  it  was  the  only  house  then  to  be  had  in 
the  place.  A  few  weeks  afterwards,  the  Greek, 
not  being  able  to  find  another  tenant  as  he  had 
expected,  denied  the  circumstance  altogether, 
said  the  contract  was  ready,  the  other  had  been 
merely  a  mistake,  it  referred  to  another  house 
and  another  person,  about  whom  he  wished  to  ask 
my  advice.  *  Oh,  indeed !'  *  I  swear  by  the 
cross,  and  my  eyes,  and  my  children,'  said  the 
Greek !" 

I  wonder  how  consuls,  who  speak  nothing  but 
English,  get  on  with  these  worthies ! 

II. THE   DESrOT. 

A  Greek  archbishop  is  a  single  gentleman  with 
a  very  imposing  beard,  and  with  the  rest  of  his 
person  perfectly  swaddled  up  and  immersed  in 
clothing.  His  idea  of  good  taste  in  dress  appears 
to  consist  in  putting  on  as  many  things  as  possible. 
The  result  is  singular  to  behold.  There  is  nothing 
particularly  grand  or  venerable  about  their  graces, 
except  their  names,  for  they  are  called  Despots. 
I  have  looked  into  the  ongin  of  this  title,  and  I 
find  that  in  the  time  of  the  Byzantine  emperors 
it  was  given  to  the  princes  of  the  blood.  When 
Mahomet  the  Second  took  the  city- of  Constan- 
tinople, which  was  all  that  remained  of  their 
empire,  he  left  very  great  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  Christian  prelates;  and  was  inclined  to 
have  left  more  had  they  ceased  intriguing  against 
him.  Even  the  most  useless  and  astounding  of 
their  schemes,  however,  do  not  seem  to  have 
destroyed  his  good- will  towards  them :  both  in 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  affairs  they  soon  became, 
in  point  of  fact,  the  rulers  of  their  flocks,  and 
shortly  after  assumed  the  haughty  name  of 
despots.  The  Greeks  took  pride  in  bowing  to 
their  authoritv,  The  humiliation  of  defeat  ap- 
pears to  havoi  'Qcen  soothed  by  it.     It  also  ofi^re^ 


them  an  opportunity  of  showing  an  unpxmishable 
contempt  for  the  Turks.  It  is  needless  to  say^ 
therefore,  that  they  took  advantage  of  it  upon 
every  occasion. 

The  office  of  despot  gradually  became  one  of 
very  great  authority ;  of  late  years,  however,  it 
has  been  shorn  of  its  most  important  attributes. 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  despots  in  civil  cases,  is 
entirely  abolished  by  law.  The  hatred  between 
the  two  races,  however,  causes  it  still  to  exist  ia 
practice. 

It  is  a  pity  to  add,  therefore,  that,  as  a  class, 
the  primates  of  the  Greek  church  are  utterly 
unworthy  of  any  influence  whatever.  It  is  a 
matter  of  public  notoriety  that  they  purchase 
their  places;  and  even  wnen  they  have  bought 
them,  they  are  usually  *^  ridden,  ^  by  the  syco- 
phants of  the  Phanar,  They  arrive  at  their  sees 
crippled  by  debts;  and  are  obliged  to  remit  a 
greater  portion  of  the  money  wrung  from  their 
flocks,  to  satisfy  the  avarice  of  some  influential 
toady  at  Constantinople.  The  result  is  natural. 
The  Greek  church  is  as  full  of  abuses,  as  was  the 
papacy  when  Luther  and  Melancthon  preached 
reform.  The  highest  ecclesiastical  offices  are 
made  a  matter  of  traffic,  indulgences  are  openly 
sold,  persons  of  bad  character*  are  ordained  to  the 
priesthood  for  money,  and  holy  frauds  on  popular 
credulity  are  practised  with  the  most  unblushing 
efirontery.  In  a  word,  no  means  are  left  untried 
to  obtain  a  full  ten  per  cent,  on  the  money  the 
archlishop  is  very  well  known  to  have  paid  for 
his  place.  There  is  hardly  any  legal  baseness  or 
extortion  from  which  he  will  recoil  in  pursuit  of 
this  object.  It  is,  therefore,  but  right  to  say, 
that  he  usually  succeeds  in  it ;  and  has  seldom  to 
regret  having  been  tricked  into  a  bad  bargain. 

A  Greek  despot  usually  lives  in  a  large  rambling 
house,  which  belongs  to  his  office ;  nine  times  in 
ten  it  is  old,  and  wants  repairing,  for  it  is  his 
grace's  cue  to  hang  out  a  flag  of  distress.  There 
is  that  air  of  snugness  and  comfort  about  the  in- 
terior, however,  which  is,  I  think,  the  peculiar 
characteristic  of  the  dwellings  of  clerical  digni- 
taries all  over  the  world.  There  are  a  countless 
number  of  priests  and  deacons,  servitors  and 
buxom  ladies,  living  on  the  prelate.  They  swarm 
over  the  house  in  all  directions,  and  appear  to  be 
cooking  constantly,  except  on  fast  days.  Go  farther 
on,  and  in  a  cosy  room  with  cushions,  a  snuff  box, 
a  chaplet  of  amber,  and  a  host  of  most  sinister- 
looking  clients,  sits  the  despot.  He  is  sometimes 
a  man  of  such  curious  ignorance  that  he  cannot 
trust  himself  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  post. 
If  this  is  the  case,  you  will  find  that  he  has  a 
secretary,  who  never  leaves  him.  You  will  in-» 
wardly  acknowledge  also  that  his  secretary  is  one 
of  the  sharpest  men  you  ever  met  in  the  whole 
course  of  your  life.  You  will  not  be  deceived  in 
forming  such  a  iudgment.  In  a  very  few  years 
you  will  find  ttiat  secretary  (if  unmarried)  an 
archbishop  himself;  he  might  very  easily  be 
anything  he  pleased,  if  with  such  bright  abilities 
he  were  only  honest. 

Neither  the  despot,  nor  the  secretary,  nor  the 
sinister  clients,  will  have  a  word  to  say  while  we 
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aro  there,  so  we  muBt  put  on  our  wishing-cap  and 
become  invisible.  Let  us  suppose  we  have  done 
BO,  and  imagination  will  haye  no  difficulty  in 
enabling  us  to  see  and  hear  what  is  going  on. 

A  mean,  miserable,  shame-faced  fellow  has 
come  to  tell  the  despot  that  his  sweetheart  has 
married  somebody  else  after  having  been  solemnly 
affianced  to  him.  He  has  spent  nearly  thirty 
shillings  in  presents  on  her,  he  wants  it  back 
again.  He  also  wants  fifteen  per  cent,  on  the 
fortune  which  was  promised  to  him.  He  is  en- 
titled to  claim  this  by  immemorial  custom,  and  he 
has  come  to  ask  the  despot  to  support  his  demand. 
A  great  portion  of  the  archiepiscopal  revenues  is 
derived  from  similar  claims,  and  the  prelate  listens 
with  all  his  ears  whilS  the  jilted  swain  relates 
his  misfortune.  The  claim  of  the  forlorn  lover 
amounts  to  about  fifteen  pounds.  The  despot, 
who  knows  the  parties,  says  that  the  husband  of 
the  jilt  is  poor,  and  proposes  that  the  sum  shall 
be  reduced  to  twelve  pounds,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  the  more  easily  obtained.  After  a  good  deal 
of  whining  about  his  thirty  shillings,  and  some 
very  clever  haggling  with  his  grace  to  *^  make  it 
thirteen,"  the  plaintiff  will  agree  to  this. 

If  the  husband  of  the  jilt  should  refuse  to  pay 
up,  he  will  be  first  imprisoned,  then  excommuni- 
cated. The  church  will  not  acknowledge  his 
marriage,  his  children  will  be  declared  illegitimate, 
his  wiie  will  lose  her  rights.  These  are  tolerably 
strong  measures,  but  the  Turks  allow  them  to  be 
adopted  in  simple  good  £uth,  and  with  a  generous 
desire  to  let  the  Greek  authorities  do  as  they 
think  fitting  to  their  own  people. 

If  the  husband  cannot  be  caught,  because  he  is 
the  subject  of  some  foreign  power,  or  for  any 
other  reason,  some  or  all  of  the  members  of  the 
delinquent's  family  are  imprisoned  and  excom- 
municated. 2^0  matter  for  what  reason  a  woman 
refuses  to  marry  a  man  who  has  been  affianced  to 
her,  no  matter  why  a  man  may  refiise  a  woman 
in  the  same  position,  or  how  valid  soever  their 
reasons  may  be,  this  claim  for  damages  will  stand 
good ;  and  the  law  is  far  too  profitable  to  the 
despots  (who  get  a  fat  slice  of  the  money)  to  be 
in  any  clanger  of  repeal  or  modification.  In  vain 
the  husband  or  wife  of  the  delinquent  may  cry 
out  that  a  fraud  has  been  practised  on  them,  that 
they  had  no  idea  the  partner  they  had  chosen 
was  under  any  previous  engagement,  and  that  the 
obligation  to  pay  immediately  fifteen  per  cent,  on 
their  fortune  will  plunge  them  in  years  of  em- 
barrassment. Such  is  the  law  of  the  despot,  and 
the  Greeks  voluntarily  submit  to  it. 

Let  our  shadows  question  the  despot  and 
•  hearken  to  his  replies.  Q.  ''Who  is  the  man 
who  has  married  the  jilt?"  A.  "A  butcher." 
Q,  **  Are  you  sure  they  are  married  ?"  A.  "  l^o  ; 
I  shaU  find  that  out."  Q.  How?"  A.  "By  ex- 
communicating the  woman  if  she  does  not  answer." 
Q.  "  To  her  own  shame  ?"  A,  "  Yes."  Q.  "  But 
suppose  she  nevertheless  persists,  how  can  you 
make  a  man  justly  pay  fifteen  per  cent,  on  a  for- 
tune which  you  are  not  even  sure  belongs  to  him  ? 
Again,  if,  as  you  say,  her  marriage  is  against  the 
law,  how  can  it  be  legalized  by  a  fine  ?"     The 


archbishop  will  shut  bis  eyes ;  he  does  not  like 
close  questions,  even  from  a  shadow.  But,  for 
once,  we  wiU  suppose  him  to  answer  in  a  plain 
way  to  a  plain  question.  Let  us  fancy  him  saying 
that  "the  illegality  of  the  marriage  in  question 
is  simply  owing  to  some  political  r^nlation,  such 
as  Eayah  women  being  forbidden  in  some  cases 
to  marry  persons  not  subjects  of  the  Sultan-' 
Q.  (again)  "  But  in  that  case  can  a  fine  to  the 
Greek  archiepiscopal  courts,  and  an  indemnity  paid 
to  a  private  individual,  set  aside  the  Turkish. 
laws  ?"  The  answer  will  be,  "  Yes ;"  and  there 
could  hardly  be  one  which  settles  more  completely 
the  question  as  to  the  reality  of  the  complaints 
made  by  the  Greeks  in  reference  to  the  vexatious 
persecutions  to  which  they  are  constantly  telling 
us  they  are  liable  firom  the  Turks.  But  the  fact 
is,  if  a  Turk  raises  a  finger  against  them,  they 
raise  an  outcry  which  is  heard  all  over  Europe, 
while  they  will  submit  to  be  well  nigh  crucified 
by  their  own  people  without  a  groan.  Of  course 
these  facts  do  not  one  whit  alter  the  justice  of 
their  claim  for  emancipation ;  but  it  is  quite  as 
well  to  hear  all  sides  of  a  question,  and  that  we 
should  know  how  Greek  gentlemen  behave  when 
they  really  are  in  places  of  public  trust  and 
importance. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  have  anything  more  to 
say  about  the  Greek  despots  which  is  likely  to 
interest  the  reader.  All  their  affairs  are  very 
much  of  the  same  cast  as  that  cited  above.  Kone 
of  them  win  hold  water !  Their  proceedings  aro 
seldom  right,  either  in  law  or  equity — ^they  are 
not  always  even  decent;  yet  they  enjoy. great 
authority  and  influence,  as  we  have  seen.  They 
are  destined  to  take  a  foremost  part  in  coming 
history.  They  are  the  men  with  whom  Russia 
has  found  it  her  supposed  interest  to  intrigue  most 
perseveringly.  Few  of  them  have  not  some 
tawdry  piece  of  jewellery  which  was  made  at  St. 
Petersburg.  It  should  be  remembered  too  that 
they  are  &e  men  who  first  raised  the  standard  of 
revolt  in  1821,  when  Solomon,  Archbishop  of 
Patras,  unfurled  the  white  flag  in  the  mazket- 
place.  As  they  began,  so  they  continued ;  and 
churchmen  appear  almost  as  prominently  as  sol- 
diers in  the  historical  picture  (yet  imfinished)  of 
the  Greek  War  of  Independence. 

III. — THE   POSTMAIT. 

It  is  doubtful  after  all  if  Cadmus  was  really  the 
inventor  of  letters.  A  great  scholar,  by  whoso 
Mendship  I  am  honoured,  was  telling  me  the 
other  day  that  Cadmus  was  a  mere  typical  name, 
derived,  if  I  understood  him  rightly,  from  a  Per- 
sian word.  As  I  am  ignorant  of  the  Persian 
language,  however,  I  cannot  completely  verify  in 
my  own  mind  a  mere  careless  firagment  of  a  lazy 
conversation  we  held  together  while  watching 
the  moon  rise  that  pleasant  summer  evening  from 
the  haunted  shores  of  the  iBgean .  Thus  much  we 
know  that  letters  came  firom  the  East ;  but  we 
know  this  only  fi'om  the  dim  light  of  a  beautiful 
tradition.  It  is  said  that  Cadmus,  son  of  Agmar 
a  petty  king  of  Phoenicia,  was  sent  by  his  letther 
in  search  of  JSur<fpe  who  had  been  carried  away 
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by  Jupiter.  Not  haying  been  able  to  find  her,  and 
not  daring  under  those  circumstances  to  return  to 
his  country,  he  fixed  himself  in  Boeotia,  1580  years 
before  the  birth  of  Christ :  when  he  founded  the 
city  of  Thebes,  and  brought  the  lore  of  the 
Phoenicians  into  Greece.  It  seems  to  me,  in  re- 
calling this  legend  from  the  musty  recesses  of 
memories  which  have  been  rarely  disturbed  since 
I  left  school,  as  if  there  was  a  whole  painful 
history  in  the  story  of  Cadmus.  A  history  of 
exiled  genius  bowed  down  by  wrong  and  petty 
tyranny;  yet  blessing  and  fertilizing  by  its  mere 
presence  whithersoever  it  went.  I  cannot  re- 
member at  this  moment  that  we  know  anything 
further  of  the  wonderful  discovery  which  changed 
the  destiny  of  mankind  so  completely;  and 
which  is  identified  with  all  that  is  noble  and 
elevating  in  the  world.  Speculation  is  idle  upon 
such  a  subject ;  for  let  us  look  back  into  history 
with  eyes  as  far-seeing  as  we  may,  there  will 
still  appear  at  the  most  remote  period  to  have 
been  nations  as  polite  and  learned  as  our- 
selves, to  whom  the  wisdom  of  still  more  ancient 
times  was  familiar ;  who  possessed  many  useful 
arts  which  afterwards  died  away  in  the  dark  ages 
and  were  lost  to  us.  So  we  get  into  the  mists  of 
Fable-land  and  are  lost  also,  straying  far  from  the 
guiding  lights  of  certain  history. 

I  am  not,  however,  particularly  interested  in 
Cadmus  and  ancient  inscriptions  at  this  moment. 
The  fact  is  I  have  been  "  waiting  for  the  boaV* 
AVaiting  with  feverish  and  sickening  anxiety; 
with  a  parched  mind  for  news  from  home  in  a 
distant  land.  Hour  after  hour  has  passed  by ; 
and  my  ears  have  thirsted  in  vain  for  the  first 
sound  of  the  paddle-wheels  striking  the  calm 
water ;  for  the  air  is  so  still,  the  scene  so  quiet, 
and  the  windings  of  the  coast  so  many,  that  we 
can  hear  the  steps  of  the  Water  Quern  long  be- 
fore she  appears  to  our  aching  eyes.  I  think 
indeed  that  I  have  listened  so  often  on  this  very 
spot  that  I  know  the  sound  of  the  paddle-wheels 
of  each  particular  vessel,  but  this  must  surely  be 
fancy,  overwrought. 

One  by  one  within  the  last  hour  I  have  seen 
the  petty  traders  of  the  place  thronging  towards 
the  littie  port.  By  their  mustering  in  tiiis  direc- 
tion I  know  that  the  steamer  has  been  signalled. 
I  shall  keep  my  place,  however,  by  the  open 
window ;  for  I  shall  be  thus  able  to  see  her  at 
least  half  an  hour  before  she  is  visible  fix)m  the 
port.  Let  me  pass  the  time  in  reflecting  how 
entirely  we  are  all  alike !  How  one  man  is  not 
inferior  to  another  or  the  other  superior;  and 
how  beneath  the  very  dirtiest  jerkin  in  yon 
wrangling  crowd  is  perhaps  beating  a  heart  as 
anxious,  and  a  lip  trembling  above  it  as  feverish 
as  mine. 

I  know  not,  gentle  reader,  if  you  have  ever 
been  in  exile.  If  you  have,  I  am  sure  that  you 
will  testify  with  me  that  there  is  something  posi- 
tively life- wearing  in  that  ""Waiting  for  the 
boat."  The  blaa^.dismay  with  which  we  learn 
that  we  have  waited  in  vain.  The  carelessness 
of  some  dull  subordinate,  perhaps,  to  whose  care 
the  precious  packet  may  have  been  addressed, 


having  deprived  us  of  a  pleasure  which  we  have 
hoped  and  dreamed  about  for  weeks.  Let  us 
think  this.  Let  us  hope  there  is  at  least  *'  some 
mistake"  for  it  were  anguish,  indeed,  to  fancy 
that  those  for  whom  our  hearts  are  yearning  have 
forgotten  us.  That  the  bettering  affection  wo 
cherish  for  them,  the  enduring  love  we  feel — the 
love  to  which  time  and  absence  are  as  nothing — 
has  been  all  in  vain.  That  those  to  whom  our 
very  souls  seem  to  be  calling  always ;  of  whom 
we  dream  by  day,  and  lay  awake  thinking  by 
night,  would  not  give  us  one  poor  half-hour  to 
bid  us  hope  on — to  recall  us  one  moment  from  the 
night  of  absence  into  the  Garden  of  Eden  which 
blooms  for  us  around  them ;  or  to  spare  us  the 
torture  of  believing  that  wo  are  too  worthless 
even  for  reproach. 

Did  you  ever  know  what  it  was  to  lead  a  life 
so  imprisoned 'and  cut  off  from  all  communion 
with  your  kind  that  your  letters  positively  made 
you  drunk  ?  That  they  had  an  effect  upon  you 
which  was  painfully  exciting,  and  caused  you  to 
dash  yourself  against  the  bars  of  your  prison,  and 
to  fret  and  chafe  till  you  sunk  groaning  down  for 
very  weariness  of  heart,  and  then  buried  your 
face  in  your  hands,  or  turned  it  to  the  wall  and 
wept  with  a  terrible  and  convulsive  passion  ?  Did 
you  ever  feel  that  this  was  ^  the  time  when  the 
devil  was  busy  with  you;  when  the  iron  was 
entering  your  heart ;  when  you  felt,  maybe,  a 
rebellious  and  bitter  sense  of  wrong  that  would 
not  be  comforted,  and  the  consolations  of  the 
christiftn  philosopher  whispered  their  gentie  and 
sustaining  truths  for  long  days  in  vain  ?  Did  you 
ever  feel  at  such  times  that  you  were  changing 
and  hardening  into  stone  beneath  the  petrifying 
influence  of  the  mighty  grief  which  had  fallen 
upon  you ;  and  did  you  catch  yourself  often  look- 
ing into  nothing  with  fixed  eyes,  while  your  jaws 
were  closed  witii  a  clasp  of  iron  ?  Did  you  feel 
the  gray  hair  growing,  and  the  wrinkle  deepening 
upon  your  forehead  daily;  and  did  you  at  last,  when 
some  thought,  angel  sent,  some  softening  memory 
of  happier  days  came  stealing  over  you,  did  you 
fall  on  your  bended  knees  and  humbly  pray  to 
God  to  drive  away  your  evil  thoughts  ? — ^pray  till 
the  sweat  gathered  on  your  brow  while  wrestling 
with  the  demon  who  persecuted  you  ? 

If  so,  you  have  known  what  it  is  to  dwell  in 
exile.  You  can  enter  into  the  feelings  of  those 
statesmen  and  sages  who  have  been  banished  from 
many  lands,  and  are  now  passing  their  joyless 
days,  solitary  and  unknown  in  the  midst  of  you. 
You  can  understand  a  part,  and  a  part  only,  of 
the  stupendous  wrong  which  may  be  wrought  by 
persons  being  entrusted  with  power  who  are  unfit 
to  wield  it.  You  will  endeavour  to  shackle  and 
restrain  such  power  by  every  prudent  and  lawful 
means  at  the  disposal  of  earnest  and  thoughtful 
men. 

It  is  to  the  exile  and  the  hapless,  to  "despairful 
widows,  pensive  prisoners,  and  deposed  kings" 
that  letters  have  their  real  value.  There  is  a 
parable  of  Pythagoras,  which  says  wisely,  "  Cor 
ne  edito** — ^Eat  not  the  heart.  Lord  Bacon  ex- 
plains this  to  meau;  Let  us  not  bo  secret  in  our 
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griefs.  It  is  a  great  lesson,  which  I  remember  is 
echoed  also  in  one  of  those  grand  dreamy  letters 
of  Goethe.  ' 

The  principal  fruit  of  friendship,  says  a  very 
vfiBe  man,  is  the  "  discharge  of  the  fulness  and 
swellings  of  the  heart,  and  to  bo  able  to  impart 
whatever  liveth  there  to  oppress  it,  in  a  kind  of 
civil  shrift  or  confession  ;'*  for  diseases  of  '*  stop- 
pings and  suffocations  are  as  dangerous  to  the 
mind  as  to  the  body.*' 

Now  there  is  but  one  way  of  purging  our  minds 
in  solitude  and  banishment ;  and  this  is  by  letters 
to  dear  ones  far  away.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me 
that  a  cup  so  bitter  can  be  offered  to  the  lips  of 
no  man  as  the  wrong  which  places  him  beyond 
the  reach  of  their  delightful  influence.  At  this 
present  writing  there  is  a  vacant  chair  in  many  a 
kindly  English  home  ;  and  he  who  was  wont  to 
fill  it,  stands  sword  in  hand  amid  tlio  ranks  of 
battle,  or  keeping  dull  watch,  a  sentinel  at  his 
post. 

Let  us  remember  ofken  these  absent  fi'iends, 
and  think  the  time  well  spent  which  is  passed  in 
communion  with  them.  Let  us  picture  them, 
hoping,  longing,  sickening  with  impatience  for 
news  from  home ;  and  allow  not  lighter  things  to 
come  between  us  and  our  sacred  duty  towards 
those  brave  men  who  have  girt  on  the  sword  and 
gone  forth  to  fight  for  us. 

Hark !  there  is  a  sound  like  the  hoarse  murmur 
of  a  distant  waterfall !  Was  it  fancy  ?  No,  the 
sound  is  drawing  nearer  and  nearer.  The  French 
steamer  will  touch  at  the  island  at  least  to-night. 
No  envious  wind,  no  gloomy  fog  gathering  over 
the  waters  will  rob  us  of  our  joy  this  time.  Hark 
to  the  plashing  of  the  boats  as  they  row  out  to 
meet  the  mail.  How  gallantly  yon  rowers  go 
dashing  along  over  the  summer  sea.  They  have 
stripped  to  their  shirt  sleeves,  and  look  in  earnest 


about  their  work,  every  muscle  is  straining,  every 
shoulder  bent. 

My  Turkish  servant,  who  has  been,  I  know, 
watching  me,  goes  silently  out,  and  I  mark  him 
as  he  struts  along  the  path  beneath  my  window 
on  his  eager  errand,  the  last  rays  of  the  setting 
sun  falling  on  the  shining  arms.  He  will,  I 
know,  bo  first  among  the  crowd  waiting  for  their 
letters  when  they  are  brought  ashore.  But  still, 
an  hour  must  elapse  before  the  boats  can  return, 
and  the  quarantine  regulations  being  fulfilled,  I 
shall  hear  the  martial  stride  of  brave  Hamct 
coming  back  again.  I  shall  spend  it,  pipe  in 
hand,  leaning  over  the  rails  of  my  balcony,  and 
watching  for  him.  The  murmur  of  the  sea,  as  it 
seems  to  kiss  the  shore  chidingly,  will  be  very 
soothing  the  while.  I  shall  note,  silently,  the 
broad  track  of  light  cast  on  the  tranquil  waters, 
by  one  of  the  larger  planets  which  has  just  shone 
out.  So  I  fall  into  a  sort  of  reverie.  I  half 
wish  that  the  boat  was  yet  to  come,  dreading  so 
much  the  near  approach  of  disappointment.  I  am 
roused  by  the  step  of  Hamet  crushing  the  peb- 
bles on  the  road  as  he  comes  back  from  his 
mission.  But  I  know,  before  I  have  seen  his 
rugged  face  and  sympathising  shake  of  the  head, 
that  he  might  as  well  have  stopped  at  home.  I  can 
tell  it  by  his  footfall.  Eheu !  it  is  not  the  quick 
smart  tramp  with  which  ho  brings  me  news 
from  the  home  land !  Bold  Hamet  is  looking  on 
the  ground,  and  walking  slowly.  He  has  still 
the  utmost  dignity  of  mien,  but  he  appears 
sobered,  knowing  himself  to  be  the  messenger  of 
evil  tidings. 

Well!  there  will  be  another  boat  on  tho  11th 
of  next  month,  and  we  are  one  day  nearer  to  it 
than  we  were  yesterday — and,  Hamet,  fill  my  pipe 
again — and  send  up  the  tea ! 


THE  UNITY  OF  THE  WORLD,  VERSUS    THE  PLURALITY  OP 

WORLDS.* 


While  the  eyes  of  the  million  were  converged 
in  a  focus  on  the  war  in  the  East,  they  have  been 
diverted  from  the  scene  of  blood  to  gaze  with 
wonder  upon  a  single  combat  carried  on  in  the 
astronomical  hemisphere.  We  confess,  in  the 
name  of  our  common  humanity,  that  the  farce 
has  proved  an  agreeable  interlude — however  it 
may  have  shocked  our  sense  of  unity — ^in  the 
course  of  the  European  tragedy.  Who  could 
resist  a  peal  of  laughter  when  they  beheld  two 
astronomical  knights-errant,  armed  with  brazen 
telescopes,  tilting  in  deadly  fray,  and  scattering 


pell-mell,  in  tho  furor  of  their  gigantic  wrath, 
not  only  the  *'  nebulae,"  "  star-dust,"  *'  shining- 
dots,"  and  **  spangles,"  of  the  celestial  regions, 
but  tho  rocks,  "  ichthyosauri,"  "  iguanodons," 
"  dinotheriums,"  and  fossil  skeletons  of  tho  solid 
globe  itself?  Ajid  who,  moreover,  could  have 
resisted  a  smile  on  discovering  that  the  celestial 
farce  proved  to  bo  the  strict  counterpart  of  the 
terrestrial  tragedy  ?     Let  us  explain. 

Are  our  readers  aware  that  the  Oriental  imagi- 
nations of  the  ancient  philosophers  reared  fantastic 
star- temples  in  the  realms  of  space,  and  crowded 
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their  chambers  with  a  population  of  intellectual, 
moral,  and  spiritual  existences?  that  FonteneUe 
(about  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century)  draped 
them  with  the  brilliant  hues  of  French  romance  ? 
that  Chalmers — ^with  what  injudiciousness  we 
shall  not  say — ^fiung  a  dazzling  gilding,  filched 
from  the  sacred  sanctuary,  athwart  their  etherial 
edifices  ?  and  that  the  priesthood  of  astronomy, 
such  as  Arago,  Herschel,  and  Brewster — ^ruling 
stars  in  the  firmament  of  science — ^havo  challenged 
for  this  "  Creed  of  the  Philosopher  "  the  faith  of 
Christendom,  and  the  hope  of  the  Christian  ?  and 
invite  us  to  their  observatories  to  peep  in  admira- 
tion— as  Bunyan's  Pilgrim  beheld  the  Celestial 
City — at  their  "diamond  palaces,"  which,  they 
assert,  are  to  be  the  future  residences  and  homes 
of  immortalised  and  glorified  humanity  ? 

It  is  this  old-estabUshed  theory  which,  we  say, 
represents  the  Turks,  the  Oriental  origin  and 
waning  influence  of  whose  crescent  power  renders 
tliem  a  most  appropriate  type  of  the  origin  and 
fate  of  our  astronomical  Turkey.  Whewell  (at 
least,  rumour  ascribes  the  essay  "of  the  Plurality 
of  Worlds"  to  him)  is,  in  this  instance,  the 
aggressor,  while  the  "Western  Powers  find  a  re- 
spectable representative,  as  well  as,  by  the  way, 
the -priesthood  of  astronomy  a  redoubtable  cham- 
pion, in  Sir  David  Brewster. 

Shall  we  hesitate  to  telegraph  the  intelligence 
that  "the  cloud-capped  towers,  the  gorgeous 
palaces,  thesolenm  temples  "  have  dissolved  "like 
the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,"  beneath  the 
powerful  lenses  brought  to  bear  upon  the  celestial 
orbs  by  this  Nemesis  of  astronomy — have,  "  like 
the  unsubstantial  pageant  faded,"  "left  not  a 
rack  behind,"  save,  perhaps,  {horrihiU  dietu/) 
dark  spherical  nuclei,  robed,  to  be  sure,  in  an 
atmosphere  of  water  or  fire  ?  or  stand  astonished 
that  Brewster  should  have  rushed  to  the  rescue — 
charged  his  opponent  with  "  love  of  notoriety," 
and  fiung  his  mantle,  "  powdered  with  stars," 
across  the  crumbling  and  crashing  ruins  ? 

"We  cannot  pretend,  ^vithin  our  narrow  limits, 
to  present  even  an  abridgement  either  of  the 
attack  or  of  the  defence  adopted  by  the  bellige- 
rents. "We  are  heartily  inclined,  indeed,  to  adopt 
the  language  of  Brewster,  viz.,  "  To  such  a  suc- 
cession of  assertions  and  hypotheses  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  reply,"  and  dismiss  both  parties 
from  the  bar  of  our  critical  tribunal.  But  our 
readers  may  not  deem  that  we  trespass  upon  their 
patience,  should  we  briefly  review  the  arguments 
adduced  by  the  rival  theorists,  and  conclude  with 
several  strictures  demanded  by  the  novel  character 
of  some  of  the  claims  put  forth  in  favour  of  the 
science  of  astronomy. 

"Truth  and  fiction,"  PonteneUe  candidly  ac- 
knowledges, "  are  in  some  measure  blended  "  in 
his  popular  and  pleasing  work  on  "  The  Plurality 
of  "Worlds" — ^a  work  the  perusal  of  which  the 
celebrated  Horace  "Walpole  said  made  him  a 
sceptic.  "  I  have  had  a  strong  fancy,"  says  he, 
"  that  every  star  is  a  world.  I  will  not  swear 
that  it  is  true,  but  must  think  so,  because  it  is  so 
pleasant  to  believe  it."  And  will  our  readers 
believe  that  the  following  sentences  form  the  con- 


clusion of  a  volume  authoritatively  quoted  by 
scientific  philosophers  as  evidence  in  favour  of 
"More  Worlds  than  One?"  "Ah!"  the  Mar- 
chioness (with  whom  he  held  his  conversation) 
exclaimed,  "  then  I  am  acquainted  with  the  whole 
system  of  the  universe !  how  learned  I  am  !" 
"  Yes,"  said  I,  "  you  are  learned  enough  in  all 
reason,  and  your  knowledge  is  attended  with  this 
convenience — you  may  retract  your  heltef  of  all 
that  I  have  told  you  whenever  you  think  proper. 
I  only  ask  as  a  reward  for  my  trouble,  that  when- 
ever you  see  the  sun,  the  sky,  and  the  stars,  you 
will  think  of  me."  Why  may  it  not  be  regarded 
as  e^jeu  d*  esprit,  complimenting,  and  ingratiating 
himself  witii,  his  lady-love  ? 

Chalmers  himself — borne  away  though  he  was 
on  the  wings  of  fancy  into  the  cloudland  of 
speculation — ^affects  no  such  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  "stately  mansions"  of  the  firmament 
as  our  modem  philosophers/  "  There  is  no  end 
of  conjecture,"  is  his  express  affirmation ;  "  and 
to  the  men  of  other  times  we  leave  the  full 
assurance  of  what  we  can  assert  with  the  highest 
probability,  that  yon  planetary  orbs  are  so  many 
worlds,  that  they  teem  with  life,  and  that  the 
mighty  Being  who  presides  in  high  authority 
over  this  scene  of  grandeur  and  astonishment  has 
there  planted  the  worshippers  of  his  glory." 

"We  confess  we  have  been  startled  out  of  our 
usual  equanimity,  not  less  by  the  presumption 
than  by  the  ignorance  of  our  scientific  philo- 
sophers. Does  Sir  David  Brewster  imagine  that 
the  subscription  of  his  Creed  by  the  total  republic 
of  letters  will  prove  an  equivalent  for  the  want 
of  the  royal  stamp  of  Truth  ?  or  that  the  asseve- 
ration of  Lardi^er  will  transform  analogical 
probability  into  rigid  demonstration  ?  "  "We  have 
thus  presented  the  reader,"  sa^'-s  Lardner,  as 
quoted  by  Brewster,  "  with  a  brief  and  rapid 
sketch  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  two 
chief  groups  of  globes  which  compose  the  solar 
system,  and  have  explained  the  discoveries  and 
striking  analogies  which  taken  together  amount  to 
demonstration  [V) — that  in  the  economy  of  the 
material  universe  these  globes  must  subserve  the 
same  purposes  as  the  Earth,  and  must  be  the 
dwellings  of  tribes  of  organized  creatures  having  a 
corresponding  analogy  to  those  which  inhabit  the 
Earth." 

"We  must  therefore  strip  this  so-called  creed  of 
its  stolen  garb,  and  stigmatise  it  with  the  title  it 
merits,  viz.,  the  air-castle  of  the  astronomer,  the 
sport  of  speculation ! 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  proscribe  philosophical  or 
scientific  investigation.  "We  would  not  even  curb 
the  Pegasus  of  speculation ;  but  we  must  protest 
against  the  immodesty  of  science,  and  prescribe 
its  limits — an  office  which  our  accomplished 
essayist  has  nobly  and  ably  discharged. 

Based  although  the  argument  of  Chalmers  in 
his  celebrated  Astronomical  Discourses  is,  as  Gil- 
fillan  has  shown,  upon  "  two  truisms  and  three 
assumptions,"  "WheweU  acknowledges,  and  we 
think  correctly,  that  the  revelations  of  the  micro- 
scope counterbalance  the  revelations  of  the  tele- 
scope,— ^that ''  infinity  in  one  direction  is  balanced 
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by  infinity  in  the  other/'  and  that  it  nentralised 
the  objection  taken  against  ChriBtianity  ''that  God 
cannot  be  the  author  of  this  religion,  for  He  would 
not  lavish  on  so  insignificant  a  field,  such  peeuliar 
and  such  distinguishing  attentions,  as  are  ascribed 
to  Him  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament." 

"  It  ia  ^e  Urns,"  says  Chalmers,  "which  the 
plan  of  our  salvation  requires,  that  startles  all 
those  on  whom  this  argument  has  any  impression. 
It  is  the  time  taken  up  about  this  paltiy  world, 
which  they  feel  to  be  out  of  proportion  to  the 
number  of  other  worlds,  and  to  tho  immensity  of 
the  surrounding  creation."  And  by  way  of  meeting 
this  impression,  ''why  does  not  the  infidel,"  he 
asks,  "also  look  abroad  at  the  magnificence  of 
eternity ;  and  perceive  how  the  whole  period  of 
tliese  peculiar  attentions,  how  the  whole  time 
which  elapses  between  the  fall  of  man  and  the 
consummation  of  the  scheme  of  his  recovery  is 
but  the  twinkling  of  a  moment,  to  the  mighty  roll  of 
innumerable  ages !  as  one  incident  in  the  extended 
annals  of  creation !" 

But  Whewell  asserts  that  geology  suggests  an 
additional  and  more  satisfactory  reply  to  the 
objection  encoimtered  by  Chalmers.  Does  a 
survey  of  the  scheme  of  the  universe  as  presented 
by  modem  astronomy,  comprehending  not  simply 
the  solar  system  of  which  our  sun  forms  the 
centre,  but  myriads  of  millions  of  systems  revolv- 
ing round  the  throne  of  Omnipotence,  overwhelm 
man  with  a  feeling  of  insignificance,  and  extort 
from  him  the  Psalmist's  exclamation,  "Lord,  what 
is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him  ?  and  the  son 
of  man  that  thou  visitest  him  ?"  Geology,  he 
maintains,  ofiers  a  revelation  recorded  on  the  rocky 
leaves  of  the  book  of  creation, — attesting  as  it 
does  the  progressive  preparation  of  the  earth, 
during  an  incalculable  succession  of  epochs,  for 
tho  homo  of  humanity, — to  relieve  and  ennoble 
the  favourite  of  Heaven,  and  evokes  the  grateful 
response,  "  I  will  sing  unto  the  Lord,  because  he 
hath  dealt  bountiftdly  with  me." 

Could  we  have  condensed  the  geologic  history 
of  one  planet,  or  carried  our  readers  along  the 
course  of  the  successive  periods, — the  primary, 
the  secondary,  and  the  tertiary, — pointed  out  the 
successive  vegetable  and  animal  creations  by 
which  it  was  adorned  and  adapted  for  the  home 
of  humanity, — humanity  the  climaa  and  crown 
of  creation,  kings  by  right  of  birth,  wielding 
dominion  over  the  subordinate  i)rovinces  in  the 
kingdom  of  earth; — Could  we  have  thus  exhibited 
"  a  scale  of  time  for  geologic  succession  corre- 
sponding in  magnitude  to  the  scale  of  distances 
which  astronomy  teaches  us  as  those  which  mea- 
sure the  relation  of  the  universe  to  the  earth," 
should  we  not  have  produced  the  conviction  that 
"  that  part  of  the  creation  in  which  man  has  his 
present  appointed  place,  is  the  speeial  field  of 
God's  care  and  love  ?"  Not  only  so ;  but  could 
we  have  planted  the  telescope  of  faith  upon  the 
rocky  foundation  of  geologic  revelation,  woiild  not 
the  graduated  scale  of  progression  which  stretches 
forward  into  infinity,  have  revealed  a  future 
destiny  of  everlasting  succession  and  evolution 
for  humanity, — a  succession,  during  tho  course  of 


whose  unending  cycles  the  beneficent  superin- 
tendence of  Divine  love  will  be  lavished  with 
unsparing  hand  on  those  children  who  are  approxi- 
mating but  never  attaining  the  inaccessible 
height  of  perfection  in  the  highest  heavens  ?  The 
course  of  study  is  certainly  well-fitted  to  impress 
the  mind  with  such  convictions. 

Can  we  express  surprise  that  astronomy — "  the 
daughter  of  idleness," — should  have  girded  her- 
self for  the  fight,  when  geology,  but  yet  a  novus 
homo  in  science,  charg^  her  with  dotage  as  is 
done  in  the  following  sentences  ?  "  The  vigorous 
youth  of  geology  midces  her  fearless  of  the  age  of 
astronomy."  "Men  have  so  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  look  upon  astronomical  science  as  the 
mother  of  certainty,  that  they  may  confound 
astronomical  discoveries  with  cosmological  con- 
jectures." Hence  the  origin  of  this  astronomical 
war. 

But  who  shall  dare  follow  the  fiery  flight  of  our 
Nemesis,  when  he  darts  to  "the  outskirts  of 
creation," — reveals  to  our  wondering  gaze  ne- 
bulae "in  globular  clusters  in  every  stage  of 
condensation," — returns  fix)m  the  extreme  verge 
of  the  universe,  to  the  fixed  stars,  with  the  infor- 
mation that  they  are  not  "  of  exactly  the  same 
nature  as  the  sun," — and  arrives  from  the  planets 
in  our  solar  system  fraught  with  the  intelligence 
that  so  far  as  he  could  judge  from  the  "  cork" 
density  of  his  mass,  the  only  creatures  that  could 
tenant  the  surface  of  Saturn  are,  "  aquseous  gela- 
tinous creatures,  too  sluggish  almost  to  be  deemed 
alive,  fioating  in  their  ice-cold  waters,  shrouded 
for  ever  by  their  humid  skies;"  that  Jupiter  is 
"  a  mere  mass  of  water  with  perhaps  a  few  cinders 
at  the  centre,  and  an  envelope  of  clouds  around 
it,"  peopled  with  "embryo  lumps  of  vitality," 
"  boneless,  watery,  pulpy  creatures;"  that  Mars 
is  stocked  with  "land  and  sea  saurians;"  that 
the  Moon, — ^the  silver  moon,  the  goddess  of  the 
poet,  mistress  of  the  lover,  and  handmaid  of  the 
earth, — presented  a  "  furrowed  and  pimpled 
visage,"  and  is  blustering  forth  scorise,  ashes, 
and  liquid  lava  over  the  tracts  of  volcanic  barren- 
ness and  desolation ;  that  the  Asteroids  are  but 
"  abnormal,  planetoidal  lumps ;"  that  only  such 
"microscopic  creatures  with  siliceous  coverings," 
which  are  almost  indestructible  by  heat,  crawl  on 
the  surface  of  Venus ;  and  that  Mercury  possesses 
"none  of  those  conditions  that  make  animal 
existence  conceivable  ?" 

He  arrives  thus  at  the  conclusion  that  *'the 
eartKs  orbit  is  the  temperate  zone  of  the  solar  system,** 
that  the  earth  alone  presents  that  physical  condition 
adapted  for  the  home  of  humanity,  and  is,  in  a 
word,  the  domestic  hearth  of  the  solar  system. 
"We  are  not  called  upon  to  homologate  the  theory 
elaborated  by  our  es8a3rist ;  but  we  must  be  per- 
mitted to  declare  our  conviction  that  Brewster  has 
laboured  unsuccessfully  to  dieprove  its  conclu- 
sions, and  that  its  author  has  exhibited  in  ite 
construction  not  only  the  modesty  but  the  humi- 
lity of  true  science, — a  spirit,  the  neglect  of  which 
has  urged  our  astronomers  to  bound  per  saUum  on 
the  back  of  their  hobby-horse,  analogy,  to  a 
♦'PluraHty  of  Worlds." 
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We  said  that  we  had  been  atartled  not  less  by  the 
presmnption  than  by  the  ignorance  of  some  of  our 
scientific  philosophers, — ^a  shock  to  which  weshould 
not  have  been  subjected  had  they  not, — dazzled 
we  presume,  by  the  sheen  of  the  gems  of  heaven, 
— ^blinded  themselves  to  the  tedious  tardiness  of 
the  development  of  physical,  as  well  as  of  sacred 
revelation.  We  have  already  alluded  to  their  pre- 
sumption in  attempting  to  foist  probability  as  a  de- 
monstration into  the  "  Creed  of  the  Philosopher ;" 
who  will  credit  us  when  we  announce  that  Brew- 
ster displays  his  ignorance  in  affirming  that  **prO' 
ffression  is  not  characteristic  of  the  history  of  man  f* 
Docs  he  deny  that  the  geologic  history  of  the 
physical  structure  of  the  earth  reveals  a  succession 
of  epochs  serially  characterised  by  superior  excel- 
lence ?  or  that  this  graduated  scale  of  progression 
finds  its  counterpart  in  the  history  of  the  human 
race  ?  Will  not  the  veriest  tyro  in  history  assure 
him  that  the  primary  epoch  was  abruptly  hurled 
into  oblivion  by  the  deluge  ?  that  the  secondary 
was  shrouded  in  fire  and  blood  at  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  }  and  that  the  tertiary  rolls  on  its 
current  ceaseless  course  ''down  the  ringing  grooves 
of  change  ?"  Can  he  refuse  to  acknowledge  that 
humanity,  Christianity,  and  civilisation  have,  from 
a  common  centre  of  distribution,  extended  their 
gradual  sway  to  the  circumference  of  the  globe  ? 
Granted  that  darkness  has  eclipsed^  and  ruin 
devastated  the  imperial  centres  of  civilisation  of 
antiquity;  has  not  the  torch  of  knowledge  and 
civilisation,  when  it  dropped  &om  the  hands  of  a 
predecessor,  been  taken  up  and  carried  onwards 
towards  the  great  goal, — the  future  destiny  of 
humanity  ? 

Shall  we  repeat,  that  the  revelation  of  truth- 
truth  physical  as  well  as  sacred — is  characterised 
by  a  similar  tardiness  of  evolution  ?  that  the  sun 
of  sacred  revelation  shed  first  the  dimness  of 
•".nwn,  afterwards  a  orescent  twilight,  and  lastly, 
a  brilliant  noon  across  the  firmament  of  the  mind 
of  humanity  ?  And  must  we  remind  him  that 
the  genealogy  of  astronomy  dates  from  the  astro- 
logical prognostications  of  Chaldean  shepherds — 
reveals  to  us  the  discoveries  of  a  Galileo,  a  Coper- 
nicus, a  Ifewton,  and  a  Herschel,  regarding  the 
scheme  of  the  universe,  in  a  periodic  succession, 
the  arithmetical  or  geometrical  progression  of 
which  we  leave  for  the  more  expert  calculators  of 
astronomy  ?  TeU  us  not  that  progress  is  not  cha- 
racteristic of  humanity— of  science — of  the  uni- 
verse itself!  And,  by  the  way,  though  we  cannot 
discuss  the  merits  of  the  nebular  hypothesis — with 
the  adoption  of  which  Brewster  taunts  our  essayist 
-—would  not  analogy,  we  ask,  induce  us  to  believe 
that  since  the  crust  (and  nucleus,  for  aught  we 
can  tell)  of  our  planet  assumed  its  present  form, 
in  acoonlance  witli  the  physical  laws  of  the  uni- 
verse, the  plurality  of  worlds  are  subjected  to  the 
same  processes,  even  in  their  formation  and  origin? 
"  Pourquoi  non  ?"    Be  that  as  it  may, 

Stagnation  is  an  aniversal  curse. 
There  is  nothing  stands  still — so  old  sages  declare, 
Bat  the  world's  ever  chan^g  in  earth,  sea,  and  air ; 
All  the  powers  of  nature,  m  truth  if  we  trace, 
"What  are  they  r->-what  are  they,  but  running  a  race  ? 


The  worlds  they  call  wanderers  rolling  on  high, 
That  enlighten  the  earth  and  enliven  the  sky. 
Going  hundreds  of  miles  in  a  minute  through  space, 
What  are  they  ? — what  are  they,  but  running  a  race  ? 

Whither  ? 

Astronomy  answers  "a  (alpha)  Cygni." 
But  echo,  only  faintly  "  Igni." 

Had  astronomers  not  ignored  this  progression  of 
humanity  and  science,  fiiey  would  not  have  laid 
themselves  open  to  the  charges  which  a  sense  of 
duty  to  religion  as  well  as  to  science,  compels  us 
to  prefer  against  those  unwarrantable  speculations 
with  which  they  attempt  to  saddle  Christianity. 
Why  else  should  they  have  deemed  themselves 
called  upon  to  "  wrest  the  Scriptures,"  and  warp 
them  into  conformity  with  their  ''cosmologies^ 
conjectures  ?"  Why  else  should  they  have  palmed 
their  theory  of  the  solar  system  upon  David  and 
the  Hebrew  seers  and  people  ?  Does  it  militate 
against  the  Divine  authority  of  sacred  revelation 
that  the  Hebrew  seers  or  the  children  of  humanity, 
in  the  infancy  of  our  world,  should  have  regarded, 
as  undoubtedly  they  did,  "  the  heavens  as  a  cur- 
tain spread  out  as  a  tent  to  dwell  in "  over  the 
surface  of  the  earth?  Or  should  have  believed 
that  the  puny  ball  of  our  planet,  "  which  floats 
its  little  round  among  an  infinity  of  other  worlds," 
was  laid  upon  "foundations"  that  "it  should 
not  be  removed  for  ever?"  Nay,  rather,  does 
not  the  fact  that  the  physical  revelations  of  astro- 
nomy and  geology  have  been  accorded  to  humanity 
in  conformity  with  progress — "nature's  unex- 
cepted  law" — ^furnish  us  with  a  new  contribution 
to  the  evidences  of  Christianity  ?  But,  again ; 
why  else  should  astronomers,  instead  of  sitting  at 
the  book  of  nature  and  the  starry  scroll  of  heaven, 
in  the  humble  attitude  of  their  interpreters  and 
pupils,  and  in  glaring  contempt  and  contradiction 
of  the  spirit  of  the  Baconian  philosophy,  have 
"overleaped  the  barrier  which  hems  in  all  the 
possibilities  of  human  attainment," — "debated 
and  dogmatized  with  all  the  pride  of  a  most  in- 
tolerable assurance,"  and  "  worked  up  an  amusing 
philosophical  romance  full  of  ingenuity,  and 
having  withal  the  colour  of  truth  and  of  con- 
sistency spread  over  itr"  Yet  more;  and  wo 
beg  the  attention  of  the  teachers  of  the  people  to 
the  startling^ fact — ^havc  wo  not  detected  "  the  07te 
and  universal  principle,^ ^  viz.,  of  "no  legitimate 
evidence,"  which  Chalmers  attempted  to  expose, 
as  characteristic  not  only  of  "the  infidelity  of 
astronomers,"  but  of  "all  infidelity,"  the  antidote 
to  which,  he  maintained,  was  provided  in  "a 
most  determined  exclusion  of  every  one  position 
that  was  destitute  of  such  proof?" 

Is  this  the  mental  discipline  which  modernity 
purposes  to  institute  for  the  education  of  God\s 
"  giant-pupil,"  the  children  of  humanity  ?  Are 
we  to  be  charmed  and  dispossessed  of  our 
Christianity  by  the  "music  of  the  spheres?" 
Are  we  to  climb  the  resplendent  arch  of  heaven, 
as  in  "  The  Vision  of  Sin  "—listen  to  the  illusive 
imaginings  of  poetic  inspiration— 

.    At  last  I  heard  a  voice  upon  the  slope 
Cry  to  the  summit,  **<  Is  Uiere  any  hope  f" 
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To  wliich  an  answer  peal'd  from  that  high  land, 
But  in  a  tongue  no  man  could  understand ; 
And  on  the  glimmering  limit  far  withdrawn, 
God  made  himself  an  awful  rose  of  dawn . 

Pass  the  arch  of  deatli. 
Then  on  a  stair  of  stars  go  up  to  God  ? 

Are  we,  "  with  that  haughty  confidence  with 
which  some  philosophers  of  the  day  sport  the 
plausibilities  of  unauthorised  speculation" — ^to 
transform  "  the  old  serpent "  into  an  "  angel  of 
light," — exalt  him  in  the  firmament  of  sacred 
revelation  to  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  *'  Lu- 
cifer, son  of  the  morning " — ^the  guide  and 
teacher  of  suffering  and  sorrowing  humanity  ? 
Are  we  to  be  cajoled,  we  say,  by  the  celestial 
harmony  which  the  priesthood  of  astronomy  have 
evoked  out  of  the  spheres,  into  the  belief  that — 

There  is  no  evil  in  this  present  strife ; 

From  the  shivering  seals  low  moans, 
Up  through  the  shining  tiers  and  ranks  of  life 

To  stars  upon  their  thrones, 
The  seeming  ills  are  Loves  in  dim  disguise  ?« 

Lot  not  our  readers  dream  that  we  are  dealing 
in  vapid  declamation,  or  inconsiderately  launching 
wholesale  groundless  charges  of  infidelity  against 
astronomera.  Why,  when  one  suiTcys  "  the  re- 
public of  letters,"  we  fed  almost  constrained  to 
believe  that  science,  philosophy,  and  poetry  had 
conspired  together  to  wage  a  crusade  against  the 
citadel  of  truth, — against  the  sacred  temple  of 
Christianity  itself !  Where  will  you  prescribe  a 
limit  to  the  introduction  of  new  articles  into  the 
Creed  of  the  Philosopher,  or  of  the  Christian,  if 
their  reception  simply  depends  upon  its  possession 
of  the  stamp  of  probability — of  a  French  pourqtwi 
fwn  /  **  With  your  why  nots  you  wiU  put  inha- 
bitants in  all  the  planets,"  was  the  banter  of  the 
marchioness  to  Fontenelle.  "  Certainly,"  ho  re- 
plied, **  this  why  not  has  the  power  of  peopling 
them  all."  And  mark  the  tendency  and  result  of 
this  un-Baconian  philosophy.  Why  may  not  the 
atonement  of  Christ,  it  is  asked,  extend  its  influ- 
ence to  the  plurality  of  worlds  that  roll  in  the 
immensity  of  space?  Why  not?  Bo  you  not 
allege  that  the  physical  constitution  of  man  is  not 
adapted  to  the  planetary  spheres  ?  On  the  sup- 
position, then  (for  it  is  the  merest  assumption), 
that  sin-saturated  worshippers  crowd  the  planetary 
temples,  would  not  their  Saviour  require  to  em- 
body himself  in  the  peculiar  natures  with  which 
they  are  endowed  ?  Why  may  we  not — we  the 
manhood  of  humanity  in  this  glorious  nineteenth 
century— discard  the  light  of  revelation  accorded 
to  the  infancy  of  the  world  ?  Why  may  we  not 
regale  ourselves  with  the  light  and  the  worship  of 
nature?  WTiy  may  we  not  sail  smilingly  and 
merrily,  like  foam-bells,  down  the  stream  of  time  ? 
Why  not?  **  The  heart  is  the  true  oracle,"  my 
brother.     Right  well,  do  you  know  why  not. 

But  we  must  remind  our  philosophers  that  this 
"  WTiy  nof  is  a  two-edged  weapon.  Why  should 
not  our  planet — "  the  domestic  hearth  of  the  solar 
system" — ^have  been  selected  as  the  birthplace 
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and  cradle  of  the  sons  of  humanity  ?  Why  should 
not  their  "elder  brother"  have  ransomed,  re- 
deemed, and  inspired  them  with  the  bright  hoi)c 
of  ^ture  thrones  and  kingdoms  in  Paradise  re- 
stored? Why  should  he  not  have  graved  tlie 
scroll  of  the  future  with  the  illuminated  inscrip- 
tion, "  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither 
have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  the  thioofs 
which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  him  ?" 
and  have  resumed  his  seat  as  plenipotentiary  of 
earth,  beside  the  throne  of  Omnipotence?  Why 
not?  And  though  we  cannot  subscribe  the 
"  creed^"  we  may  homologate  the  conjectures  of 
astronomers ;  and  if  the  inquiry  be  put,  why  may 
not  those  orbs  that  roll  in  the  realms  of  infinite 
space  constitute  the  futui*c  kingdoms  and  homes 
of  glorified  humanity,  not  only  would  we  reply  in 
the  language  of  Chalmers,  whose  sentiments  hare 
been  unfairly  quoted  in  support  of  the  old  theory, 
*'  We  shall  dismiss  every  self-formed  conception  of 
our  own,  and  wait  in  all  the  humility  of  conscious 
ignorance,  till  the  Lord  himself  shall  break  his 
silence,  and  make  his  counsel  known  by  an  act  of 
communication ;"  but  farther  add.  Why  not?^ 

We  cannot  draw  our  remarks  to  a  conclusion, 
without  animadverting  upon  the  claims  challenged 
for  astronomy  in  the  magniloquent  peroration  of 
Brewster's  discourse.  Please  lend  your  car  to 
the  latest  revelation  of  science  in  the  ninetccntli 
centur}'',  as  promulgated  from  the  professional 
tripod,  as  follows : — 

The  future  of  the  Christian  is  not  defined  in  lii=^ 
creed.  Enwrapt  in  opocalyptic  mysteries,  it  extuies  bis 
grasp  and  presents  no  salient  points  npon  which  eith<  r 
reason  or  imagination  can  rest.  He  looks  beyond  tho 
grave  as  into  a  nebular  region,  where  a  few  stars  arewitii 
difficulty  descried ;  but  he  sees  no  glorious  suns,  and  ii<) 
gorgeous  planets,  upon  which  he  is  to  dwell.  It  is  astro- 
nomy alone^  when  its  simple  truths  are  impressed  upon 
the  mind,  that  opens  the  Christian's  eye  to  the  myste- 
rious expanse  of  the  universe;  that  fill's  it  with  objects 
that  arrest  his  deepest  attention ;  and  creates  an  iuttl 
llgibU  paradise  in  the  world  to  come." 

Had  the  author  of  the  "  Vestiges  of  Crcation" 
trumpeted  the  discovery  of  "  the  new  heavens  and 
the  new  earth,"  in  the  arrogant  and  withal  ambi- 
guous style  that  characterises  the  above  procla- 
mation, would  he  not  have  been  reproacheil  with 
ignoring  Christianity  to  the  extent  of  denying  that 
*'  the  hope  of  the  Christian" — ^future  immonalit)' 
and  everlasting  happiness — is  definitely  guaranteed 
by  sacred  revelation  ?  Charity,  indeed,  demand*^ 
that  we  interpret  "  the  future  of  the  Christian** 
in  relation  to  the  physical  constitution  and  condi- 
tion which  awaits  him  in  the  world  to  come,  be- 
yond the  grave ;  but  wo  call  upon  tfie  author  to 
remove  this  unfortunate  ambiguity.  Granting, 
however,  that  he  refers  to  the  ftiture  physical  con- 
dition of  humanity,  have  we  not  shown  tiiat  the 
theory  of  a  plurality  of  worlds  rested  upon  a  basi^ 
of  "  cloud-land,"  yet,  indeed  "  goigeous-land  ,* 
and  that  probabilify,  though  she  ascend  the  ladder 
of  analogy  to  the  summit  of  the  temple  of  tbc 
universe,  clamours  down  to  earth  but  a  f^ 
J' perhaps/*  By  what  legerdemain,  then,  we  a.*k 
in  the  name  of  reason  and  common  sense,  will  you 
empower  the  Chiistiau  to  lay  hold  upon  "salient 
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points/'  on  which  either  his  reason  or  imagination 
can  rest — ''to  recognise  in  the  eternal  abodes 
(the  stars)  the  gorgeous  temples  in  which  he  is  to 
offer  his  sacrifice  of  praise/'  or,  *'  create  an  intel- 
ligible paradise  in  the  world  to  come  ?"  ''  Vanitas 
vanitatum  /" 

But  why  will  not  philosophers  patiently  and 
perseveringly  trace  the  footsteps  of  analogy  ?  We 
have  no  intention  of  palming  a  ''  physical  theory 
of  a  iuture  life/'  upon  our  readers ;  but  when  we 
consider  that  the  physical  constitution  of  man — 
which  presents  the  analogue  of  the  physical  struc- 
ture of  the  earth — ^both  having  been  fearfully 
fashioned  through  a  succession  of  periodic  revo- 
lutions, until  they  arrive  at  their  hsurmonious  pro- 
portions and  symmetries  —  their  characteristic 
order,  beauty,  and  activity — the  one  "  Cosmos" 
the  other  "  Microeosmos" — ^when  we  consider,  we 
say,  that  the  physical  constitution  of  humanity  is 
resolved  by  a  process  of  destruction  into  its  ori- 


ginal elements,  and  shall  yet  emerge  out  of  the 
dust  and  the  grave  at  the  resurrection- mom,  in 
all  the  gracefulness  and  glory  of  primeval  perfec- 
tion, to  tenant  ''the  new  heavens  and  the  new 
earth,''  does  not  analogy  lend  countenance  to  the 
opinion  held  by  many  of  our  ablest  divines,  and 
shared  by  eminent  scientific  philosophers,  that  the 
fiery  trial  through  which  the  ball  of  our  planet  is 
described  by  an  inspired  penman  as  prospectively 
to  pass,  when  "  the  elements  shall  melt  with  fer- 
vent heat,"  is  destined  to  renovate  and  reconstruct 
it  for  the  future  residence  and  home  of  regenerate 
humanity?  "We  must  content  ourselves  with 
throwing  out  this  suggestion  for  the  consideration 
and  investigation  of  our  readers,  and  trust  that 
henceforth  Sir  David,  as  well  as  his  honoured 
colleagues  of  the  priesthood  of  astronomy,  will  imi- 
tate the  humility  of  one  not  undisciplined  in  the 
school  of  science,  by  acknowledging  that  "  we 
walk  hj faith,  not  by  sight/' 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 
The  old  shop  in  Bath,  which,  on  the  departure  of 
its  some  twenty  years'  proprietor  put  on  a  new  outer 
garment  of  gUding,  burnishing,  and  imitative 
marble,  and  showed  the  modest  inscription  of 
"ScuDD  LATE  Baoseulwe,"  Underwent  for  some 
time  no  other  or  more  remarkable  changes.  For 
a  period  Mr.  Scudd  found  sufficient  excitement  in 
the  novelty  of  his  position  as  master  and  manager 
of  a  large  establishment,  and  in  the  flattering 
tribute  to  his  self-esteem  derivable  from  the  re- 
spectful, and  to  him  unaccustomed  deference  of 
lus  subordinates.  But  the  novelty  wore  away  by 
degrees,  and  though  endowed  with  no  very  asto- 
nishing penetration,  he  soon  learned  to  estimate  at 
its  true  value  that  respect,  which,  emanating  from 
nothing  else  than  inferiority  in  social  position,  can 
be  nothing  more  than  a  conventional  semblance. 
Before  he  had  been  six  months  at  the  head  of  the 
concern,  he  began  to  feel  the  weight  of  the 
responsibility  which  lay  upon  his  shoulders,  and 
to  sigh  for  relief  and  relaxation.  By  sedulous 
attention  to  his  affairs,  and,  by  the  exercise  of  the 
commonest  prudence  and  economy  in  his  expendi- 
ture, he  might  have  effected  an  annual  saving 
which  in  the  course  of  ten  or  a  dozen  years  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  accumulated  to  a  compe- 
tence ;  but  the  dull  routine  of  money-making  had 
no  permanent  charms  for  Augustus,  whose  tastes 
lay  in.  a  different  direction.  Instead  of  making 
a  nest-egg  of  the  first  fruits  of  his  industry,  or 
extending  his  business  by  the  employment  of  new 
capital,  he  gave  way  to  the  instincts  of  his  early 
youth  by  ike  purchase  of  a  fast-trotting  cob, 
"  wazranted  quiet  in  harness/'  and  the  "  neatest 
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little  trap  that  was  ever  built,"  in  which,  with 
Marie  at  his  side,  he  might  be  seen  in  the  early 
summer  mornings  and  the  long  summer  evenings 
displaying  his  skill  as  a  charioteer,  in  the  pic- 
turesque environs  of  the  city.  He  found  these 
recreations  so  much  more  agreeable,  and  imde- 
niably  so  much  more  healthy,  than  standing  like 
a  martinet  behind  the  counter,  or  poring  over 
ledgers  and  day-books  in  the  counting-house,  that, 
though  he  had  at  first  thought  of  selling  his 
"  turn-out "  after  a  few  months*  enjoyment  of  it, 
he  came  at  length  to  consider  its  permanent  main- 
tenance as  a  duty  which  he  owed  himself  and 
wife.  Business,  however,  is  imperative,  and 
must  be  attended  to — and  this  being  a  conviction 
from  which,  with  the  large  concern  he  had  upon 
his  hands,  he  could  not  escape,  he  began  to  cast 
about  for  the  means  of  shifting  upon  other 
shoulders  the  maximum  of  that  responsibility 
which  he  wanted  the  courage  and  perseverance 
to  bear  himself.  He  knew  that  Dednail,  from  his 
long  service  and  penurious  habits,  must  have 
amassed  something  considerable ;  and  he  imagined 
that  by  giving  him  a  share  in  the  business,  pro« 
portioned  to  tiie  capital  he  could  invest,  and  thus 
promoting  him  to  the  rank  of  a  principal,  he 
would  obtain  an  efficient  working  partner  in  one 
to  whom  all  the  details  of  the  concern  were  prac- 
tically familiar.  After  consulting  with  Marie,  he 
took  an  opportunity  of  dropping  a  hint  upon  the 
subject  to  the  bald-pated  foreman.  To  his  sur- 
prise, Mr.  Dednail,  so  far  from  jumping  at  the 
proposition,  manifested  the  utmost  obtusenesa  of 
comprehension,  and  could  not  be  brought  to  im- 
derstand  the  nature  of  the  honour  designed  him 
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until  it  had  been  detailed  and  recapitulated  more 
than  once  in  the  plainest  terms.  WheUy  at  lengthy 
any  further  misconception  was  impossible,  he 
displayed  no  relish  for  the  advantages  held  out  to 
him,  and  excusing  himself  on  the  score  of  poverty, 
respectfully  declined  a  promotion  for  which  he 
modestly  declared  himself  unqualified.  Doubtless 
the  worthy  man  had  his  reasons. 

But  the  post  which  the  cautious  Dednail  de- 
clined was  speedily  filled  by  a  more  enterprising 
genius.  Within  a  month  from  that  day,  the  shop- 
front  bore  a  new  inscription,  ''  Scudd  akb  Co.  ;" 
and  Mr.  Titus  Blazer  came  down  from  London, 
and  taking  into  his  own  hands  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, commenced  an  entirely  novel  administration 
of  affairs,  in  a  style  that  st£ui;led  all  Bath  from  its 
propriety,  and  set  the  commercial  world  especially 
a  wondering  what  kind  of  revolution  was  at  hand. 
The  old  shop^  which  had  for  so  many  years  been 
the  model,  ostensibly  at  least,  of  substantial  res- 
pectability and  the  quiet  gentilities  of  trade,  put 
on  all  at  once  the  most  impudent  face  imaginable 
— ^monster  tickets  (devices  hitherto  unknown  in 
the  old  city  of  Bladud),  indicative  of  prices  ''un- 
precedentedly  low,"  were  tacked  to  every  article 
exposed  for  sale ;  and  announcements  in  colossal 
print  of  unheard-of  bargains,  staggered  the  good 
people  of  the  town  with  the  immediate  prospect  of 
advantages  which  they  rushed  in  crowds  to  secure. 
The  shop  was  besieged  from  morning  to  night, 
and  fresh  hands  had  to  be  engaged  to  feed  the 
eager  populace,  himgry  for  a  share  of  the  unac- 
customed benefits.  If  the  tide  of  customers 
flagged  for  a  day,  the  premises  were  suddenly 
closed^  and  the  whole  of  the  shutters  and  half  of 
the  house  front  incontinentiy  shone  in  fiame- 
coloured  bills,  electrifying  the  public  with 
the  information  of  some  portentous  and  tre- 
mendous sacrifice  about  to  be  made  in  their 
&vour,  and  which  would  be  unreservedly  placed 
within  their  grasp  precisely  at  seventeen  mi- 
nutes past  eleven  on  the  ensuing  day.  Before 
that  hour  arrived  the  pavement  would  be  blocked 
up  by  breathless  aspirants,  who  rushed  in  the 
moment  the  doors  were  opened,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours  cleared  off  the  valuables  prepared 
for  them.  When  the  novelty  of  this  kind  of 
procedure,  which  was  capable  of  an  almost  in- 
finite number  of  variations,  was  beginning  to 
wear  away,  the  printer  was  appealed  to  for  new 
machinery  of  publicity.  Handbills  deluged  the 
town  and  the  surrounding  hamlets  and  villages, 
exhorting  all  who  valued  their  own  interests,  the 
comfort  of  their  families,  the  dictates  of  prudence, 
or  their  individual  peace  of  mind,  to  resort  at 
once,  while  the  means  of  so  doing  were  yet  open 
to  them,  to  the  emporium  of  Messrs.  Scudd  and 
Co.  for  the  supply  of  their  every  want.  Circu- 
lars distributed  by  tens  of  thousands,  and  pene- 
trating to  every  house  and  every  kitchen,  parlour, 
and  drawing-room,  all  bearing  the  same  burden, 
were  as  common  within  doors  as  the  handbills 
were  without.  Long  columns  in  each  of  the  city 
newspapers  displayed  their  fanciful  capitals  on  the 
first  page  week  atler  week,  while  placards  on  the 
"mXlA  within  and  for  miles  around  the  town, 


renewed  almost  daily,  kept  the  name  of  Scudd 
constantly  before  the  public  eye.  AU  this  and  a 
great  deal  more  of  the  same  kind,  was  the  work 
of  Blazer,  the  Co.,  and  as  the  whole  of  it  was  at 
that  time  of  day  a  perfect  novelty  in  a  provincial 
town,  it  told  exceedingly  well,  made  a  great  sen- 
sation, and  occasioned  me  transaction  of  a  pro- 
digious amount  of  business,  to  the  no  small  wrath 
and  mortification  of  rival  tradesmen,  unused  to 
such  convulsive  and  spasmodic  modes  of  ruling 
the  market,  and  indignant  at  the  success  whicli 
accompanied  the  progress  of  the  innovators. 

The  young  couple,  their  vanity  gratified  beyond 
measure  at  the  sensation  they  were  creating,  and 
deceived,  there  as  no  doubt,  by  the  largeness  of 
their  returns,  which  exceeded  all  former  expe- 
rience, willingly  surrendered  the  entire  conduct  of 
the  business  to  the  control  of  Blazer,  and  gave 
themselves  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  sudi  pleasures 
as  they  considered  the  improyement  in  their  cir- 
cumstances entitied  them  to.  Alter  the  close  of 
a  successful  season,  during  which,  owing  to  the 
machinations  of  the  indefatigable  Co.,  the  firm 
had  turned  over  something  like  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  Augustus,  who  piqued  hiniself  on  a 
capital  eye  for  horseflesh,  bought  a  thorough-bred 
pony,  entered  him  for  the  spring  races,  actually 
rode  him  ^liynaftTf  upon  the  course  at  Lansdown, 
and  coming  in  second  horse,  carried  away  a  gold- 
headed  hunting-whip  as  a  prize.  This  success  by 
no  means  tended  to  abate  his  equestrian  ardour; 
and  as  it  brought  him  into  honourable  notice 
among  the  members  of  the  turf,  whom  he  had  the 
felicity  of  treating  to  a  champagne  dinner  at  the 
White  Hart,  on  the  occasion  of  his  triumph,  it 
opened  up  a  connexion  among  whom,  from  the 
habits  of  his  earliest  boyhood,  he  felt  himself  qua- 
lified to  shine.  He  had  always  coveted  the  pos- 
session of  a  stud ;  and,  as  he  already  had  stable* 
room  unemployed  in  the  rear  of  his  premises,  he 
came  easily  to  the  conclusion,  that  in  devoting  it 
to  the  accommodation  of  a  couple  of  bay  geldings, 
bought  a  dead  bargain  fi>r  the  use  of  himself  and 
partner,  he  was  acting  on  principles  of  the  truest 
economy.  By  what  means  he  persuaded  himself 
and  Mr.  Blazer  into  the  costume  of  red  coats, 
buckskin  breeches,  top-boots  and  spatterdaahesi 
we  do  not  pretend  to  fathom ;  but  certain  it  Ui 
that  one  fine  morning,  when  "a  southerlr 
wind  and  a  cloudy  sky^*  marked  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere  out  of  doors,  Scudd  and  hi!* 
Co.  were  seen  ambling  on  their  bays,  in  the 
character  and  integuments  of  fox-hunters,  along 
the  Walcot-road  towards  the  meet  at  the  Cross 
Hands.  Marie,  in  whose  education,  as  the  reader 
is  aware,  the  practice  of  economy  had  formed  no 
part,  was  scarcely  less  lavish  in  her  personal  ex- 
penditure than  was  her  husband ;  conceiving  her- 
self justified  by  his  eountenance  and  permiasion, 
she  indulged  in  every  whim  of  the  moment,  ana 
practised  an  extravagance  in  dress  after  marriagOt 
of  which,  prior  to  that  event>  rfie  had  not  ap- 
peared to  possess  the  slightest  inclination. 

There  is  reason  to  suspect  thatthe  go^^"^*^ 
friends  of  the  young  couple,  and  they  were  blessed 
witii  a  pretty  lai^  circle  of  them,  prophesied  tery 
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confidently  their  ultimate,  if  not  their  speedy 
downfall ;  but  they  were  too  considerate  and  too 
indulgent  towards  the  unoalculating  and  guileless 
gaiety  of  youth,  to  dash  their  joys  with  gpi^tuitous 
admonitions  or  hints  regarding  the  future.  This 
appears  to  be  the  general  rule  in  such  cases  among 
particular  friends  —  probably  because  it  would 
appear  an  ungracious  act  to  requite  the  lavish 
hospitality  of  a  bounteous  host  with  sinister  insi- 
nuations of  coming  evil ;  and  probably,  also,  be- 
cause it  is  much  more  agreeable  to  play  the  g^est 
than  the  monitor.  But  all  rules  have  their  ex- 
ceptions ;  and,  in  this  case,  Nancy  Foster  played 
the  exceptional  part,  though,  as  the  result  proved, 
she  might  have  done  as  well  to  have  held  her 
peace  and  suffered  the  inevitable  succession  of 
events  to  take  their  course. 

Instigated  by  her  sincere  Mendship  for  Marie, 
confiding,  too,  in  the  sincerity  of  the  professions 
with  which  it  was  received,  Nancy,  who  had 
watched  the  proceedings  of  Mr.  Titus  Blazer  with 
apprehensions  of  the  most  ruinous  consequences, 
and  had  marked  with  pain  the  increased  expen- 
diture which  had  speedily  followed  upon  his  ma- 
nagement, took  the  opportunity  one  evening, 
while  consulting  with  the  mistress  of  the  house  on 
some  domestic  subject,  to  give  expression  to  the 
real  alarm  she  felt  regarding  the  prosperity  of  the 
establishment  under  such  rule.  It  was  then  that 
the  true  character  of  Marie's  friendship  appeared 
on  the  instant.  Instead  of  receiving  the  unwel- 
come intimation  in  the  kindly  spirit  in  which  it 
was  imparted,  she  fired  up  as  haughtily  as  Betsy 
herself  would  have  done  at  the  intrusion  of  advice 
by  an  inferior,  and  demanded  to  know  by  what 
right  her  housekeeper  presumed  to  meddle  in  her 
private  affairs.  Poor  Nancy  had  no  reply  to  make ; 
but  she  neither  apologised  nor  turned  away  her 
steady  gaze  from  the  angry  glance  of  her  compa- 
nion-mistress, who  found  herself  rebuked  to  silence 
by  the  tranquil  dignity  which  she  had  not  the 
power  to  imitate,  much  less  to  subdue.  She  could 
resent  it,  however,  and  that,  in  a  moment  of  pas- 
sion and  vexation,  she  was  mean  enough  to  do,  by 
reporting  the  affiEor  to  Augustus  in  such  a  way  as 
to  excite  that  young  gentleman's  irascible  tempe- 
rament to  speedy,  indeed  instant  action.  Patting 
the  worst  construction  upon  the  motives  of  the 
unconscious  offender,  he  swore  she  was  afraid  her 
money  was  in  danger,  and  that  she  presumed  to 
be  insolent  on  the  strength  of  the  trumpery  five 
,  hundred  pounds  which,  at  her  own  request,  he  had 
put  into  the  business  at  the  usual  interest.  He 
sent  for  her  immediately  to  the  drawing-room, 
and,  on  her  appearance,  jerked  her  a  cheque  across 
the  table  for  the  amount  of  principal  and  interest, 
warned  her  that  she  had  now  no  longer  any  pre- 
tence for  questioning  the  prudence  of  their  pro- 
ceedings ;  and  intimated  that  she  need  not  con- 
sider herself  a  fixture  in  that  establishment  any 
longer  than  it  suited  her  own  purpose  so  to  do. 

This  being  fSar  more  than  Marie  had  either  ex- 
pected or  desired,  she  interfered,  but  only  to  make 
matters  worse.  The  spirit  of  Augustus  was 
roused,  and  he  spumed  her  dictation,  reminding 
her  rather  roughly  that  the  days  when  a  woman 


ruled  in  that  house  were  over,  and  that  though 
she  were  mistress,  he  and .  not  she  was  master. 
This  exhibition  of  temper  afforded  Marie  an  in- 
sight of  one  of  the  phases  of  her  husband's  cha- 
racter of  which  she  had  hitherto  been  in  igno- 
rance, and  she  wisely  forebore  any  further  inter- 
ference with  his  will,  which,  she  could  see  plainly 
enough,  only  needed  the  incentive  of  opposition  to 
become  tyrannically  despotic.  Nancy,  grieved  at 
having  been  even  the  innocent  cause  of  the  first 
trifling  difference  between  the  young  couple, 
quietly  withdrew.  In  the  solitude  of  her  chamber 
she  shed  some  natural  tears  at  the  prospect  of 
quitting  a  house  which  had  sheltered  her  from  the 
days  of  her  early  childhood ;  and  it  cost  her  a 
sharp  pang  to  repress  their  flow  and  assume  an 
aspect  of  cheerfulness  while  she  made  the  neces- 
sary dispositions  for  her  departure.  The  next 
day  Marie  testified  considerable  surprise,  whether 
real  or  affected  is  of  little  consequence,  on  finding 
her  prepared  to  euct  immediately  upon  the  hint 
which  her  husband  had  so  ungraciously  conveyed ; 
and  blamed  her  precipitancy  in  resolving  to  leave 
them  in  resentment  for  a  hasty  word. 

"  What  do  you  propose  to  do  ?"  she  inquired; 
"  and  can  we  be  of  any  service  to  you  ?" 

"  I  saw  Mr.  Dilyard  last  night,"  said  Nancy, 
"  and  he  has  invited  me  to  remain  with  his  wife, 
who  is  ill  and  needs  a  companion,  until  a  suitable 
engagement  should  offer.  I  am,  further,  under  a 
promise  to  Mr.  Brunt  to  let  him  know  whenever 
I  am  disengaged,  and  I  shall  do  so  as  soon  as  he 
returns  to  Bath." 

In  fact  Nancy  had  called  upon  Lawyer  Dilyard 
the  night  before,  and  deposited  in  his  hands  the 
cheque  for  the  money,  with  a  request  that  he 
would  dispose  of  it  in  some  safe  investment  pay- 
ing a  periodical  dividend  or  interest.  The  lawyer, 
judging  from  that  circumstance  that  something 
unusual  had  taken  place,  had  questioned  her  and 
elicited  the  facts.  Perhaps  the  sight  of  the  cash 
may  have  given  a  fillip  to  the  cordiality  with 
which  he  expressed  his  interest  in  her  favour, 
and  induced  him  to  wind  up  with  the  proposal 
that  she  should  become  his  temporary  gues^— 
though  it  may  be  mentioned,  without  any  detri- 
ment to  his  general  character  for  hospitality,  that 
he  happened  at  that  moment  to  be  casting  about 
for  a  suitable  companion  for  his  wife,  a  patient  of 
Dr.  Silverstone,  whom  a  painful  affection  of  the 
spine  had  suddenly,  and  it  was  feared  permanently, 
prostrated. 

In  a  few  days  Nancy  had  taken  her  position  by 
the  sofii  of  the  patient,  and  there  she  found  ample 
scope  for  the  exercise  of  that  total  self-abnegation 
which  was  the  distinguishing  feature  of  her  cha- 
racter, and  for  all  those  nameless  little  offices  of 
gentleness  and  kindly  affection  which  invariably 
spring  out  of  it.  The  sufferer  was  one  of  those 
nervous,  querulous,  and  unfortunate  beings  whom 
the  exiremest  devotion  could  never  satisfy,  and 
who  deem  the  slightest  relaxation  in  attendance 
a  cruel  and  barbarous  insult :  she  could  not  be 
grateful  for  sympathy,  because  it  never  came  up 
to  her  own  estimation  of  her  right  to  claim  it, 
and  her  ofiiiction  had  not  vet  taught  her  the  value 
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of  fortitude  or  the  practice  of  self-denial.  Nancy 
sought  to  interest  her  in  other  things  hesides  her- 
self and  her  misfortunes ;  and  though  this  attempt 
was  at  first  complainingly  resented  and  opposed, 
it  met  with  some  small  success  by  slow  degrees, 
and  superinduced  a  few  temporary  gleams  of 
cheerfulness  even  over  the  sick  couch. 

It  happened  that  Dilyard  had  at  this  moment 
an  emp^  cottage  standing  on  one  of  the  neigh- 
bouring hills.  He  had  built  it  about  seven  years 
before,  with  a  view  to  using  it  himself  as  a  coun- 
try residence;  but  having  done  the  work  by 
contract  at  the  cheapest  rate,  and  being  no  judge 
of  the  materials  used,  he  had  allowed  masses  of 
the  damp  stone  so  common  in  the  neighbourhood 
to  be  worked  up  in  the  walls,  which,  in  conse- 
quence, exhibited  symptoms  of  the  sweating 
sickness  ever  afterwards.  It  was  there  that  his 
wife,  on  removing  to  it  one  summer,  had  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  disorder  which  threatened  her 
life.  In  spite  of  all  the  measures  taken  to  cure 
it,  the  damp  was  found  ineradicable — five  suc- 
cessive tenants  had  abandoned  the  cottage  from 
that  sole  cause,  and  it  now  stood  empty  of  all  but 
moisture,  and  bearing  but  a  suspicious  character. 
Being  a  provident  man,  and  careful  of  the  inte- 
rests of  his  family,  consisting  besides  his  wife  of 
two  smart  lads  quill-driving  in  his  office,  he 
rightly  conceived  that  it  would  be  a  prudent 
thing  to  sell  the  cottage,  since  he  could  neither 
live  in  nor  let  it.  Nancy's  five  hundred  pounds 
would  pay  for  it  handsomely;  and  having  the 
cash  in  hand,  he  strongly  recommended  her  to 
make  the  purchase.  ''  You  know,  my  dear,''  he 
said,  **  if  you  let  it  for  forty  pounds  a  year,  and 
it  is  wor&  more  than  that,  as  the  ground-rent 
is  only  fifty  shillings,  you  will  have  thirty-seven 
pounds  ten  per  annum  for  your  five  hundred — 
quite  a  little  competence.''  Nancy,  pleased  at 
the  notion,  readily  assented,  after  inspecting  the 
cottage,  the  leprous  walls  of  which  had  been 
hastny  indued  with  new  paper  garments  prepara- 
tory to  her  visit.  In  double  quick  time  the  con- 
veyance was  made  out,  and  Nancy,  having  signed 
the  necessary  documents,  found  herself  the  land- 
lady of  a  house  in  a  suburb  rising  fashionable — 
but  with  an  income  contingent  upon  the  arrival 
of  a  tenant. 

Hardly  was  the  ink  dry  which  completed  this 
transaction,  when  John  Brunt's  phaeton,  driven 
by  his  liveried  factotum  and  angling-Jack,  stopped 
at  Lawyer  Dilyard's  door.  He  brought  a  note 
from  John,  who  had  returned  home  the  previous 
night.  The  missive  called  upon  Nancy,  in  virtue 
of  a  previous  agreement,  to  deposit  herself  and 
luggage  in  the  vehicle,  and  to  proceed  with  the 
bearer  to  the  villa.  The  lawyer  made  no  objec- 
tion, and  overruled  those  of  his  wife,  who  bitterly 
deplored  the  loss  of  her  new  friend.  John  re- 
ceived her  at  his  door  with  a  fatherly  tenderness 
which  she  had  never  before  seen  him  exhibit,  and 
led  her  into  the  parlour.  "  Let  mo  welcome  you 
to  your  home,"  he  said ;  "  here  you  must  dwell 
in  future — for  years  I  have  coveted  to  have  you 
beneath  my  roof;  you  must  not  ask  mo  why — 
perhaps  I  could  not  tell  you.     How  much  you 


have  grown  and  improved  of  late ! — ^yon  must  be 
my  housekeeper  in  the  place  of  your  friend 
Martha — and  my  daughter,  regarding«me  not  as 
a  master  but  a  parent."  He  turned  away  and 
rang  the  bell.  Nancy,  moved  by  this  unlooked- 
for  tenderness,  felt  the  tears  trickling  down  her 
face  as  she  followed  the  servont  to  the  chamlxr 
allotted  to  her.  When  she  came  down  again, 
John  questioned  her  on  the  subject  of  her  rupture 
with  Mr.  Scudd,  and  her  subsequent  stay  with 
the  lawyer.  Ho  shook  his  head  and  smiled 
grimly  on  hearing  of  the  purchase  of  the  house, 
and  told  Nancy  that  she  had  been  too  precipitate 
in  closing  the  bargain  without  proper  advice. 
'*  But  come,"  said  he,  "  it  is  too  late  to  trouble 
about  that;  as  you  are  henceforth  to  be  lady 
paramount  here,  I  must  induct  you  into  your 
office  and  surrender  the  keys  of  the  castle."  He 
gazed  in  her  face  fixedly  for  some  seconds,  then 
motioned  her  to  follow  him  to  the  library,  ejacu- 
lating involuntarily  as  he  went,  "  Strange !  Good 
God — ^how  strange  !" 


CHAPTER  XXXH'. 

Not  many  months  previous  to  the  events  de- 
tailed in  the  last  chapter,  Mr.  Timothy  Tatters,  a 
well-known  veteran  of  the  road  and  the  whip, 
who  for  something  over  forty  years  had  driven 
one  of  the  Bath  coaches,  of  which  he  was  part 
proprietor,  daily  as  far  on  the  London  road  m 
Newbury,  and  back  again,  had  died.  He  had 
been  famous  during  the  whole  extent  of  his 
career  for  flourishing  the  longest  whip  ever  used 
for  the  stimulation  of  four-in-hand,  and  for  draw- 
ing the  longest  bow  of  any  man  that  ever  ascended 
the  coach-box.  It  was  his  boast  that  he  could 
cut  a  fly's  eye  out  with  the  small  end  of  his  six- 
teen-foot lash,  and  though  we  must  take  his  word 
for  the  truth  of  that  assertion,  having  never  seen 
him  do  it — we  have  had  the  honour  of  witnessing 
an  exploit  much  more  profitable  and  hardly  leas 
ingenious,  upon  which  he  prided  himself  not 
without  reason,  as  it  helped  him  to  cater  for  his 
domestic  wants.  We  allude  to  the  singular  mode 
in  which,  when  he  felt  inclined  for  a  dinner  or  a 
supper  of  poultry,  he  would  provide  himself  witJi 
a  feathered  victim  for  the  table :  all  he  had  to  do 
— and,  as  we  observed  before,  we  have  seen  hun 
do  it—was  to  select  his  goose  as  he  drove  over 
some  common  or  past  some  wayside  farm-stead, 
and  by  a  dexterous  throw  coil  a  few  feet  of  his 
long  lash  round  the  neck  of  the  unfortunate 
gobbler,  haul  him  up  overhand  in  a  twinkling* 
and  drop  him  into  the  boot  beneath  his  feet, 
whence  he  only  emerged  to  figure  on  the  festive 
board  with  the  funereal  accompaniments  of  sage 
and  onions.  Mr.  Tatters'  tongue  was  thought  bv 
those  who  had  the  privilege  to  be  his  occasional 
box  companions  to  be  as  remarkable  an  engine  as 
his  redoubtable  whip— like  that,  it  never  stood 
still,  and  like  that  also  it  meddled  too  fixjquenlly 
with  matters  with  which  it  had  no  concern,  gal- 
loping with  incredible  rapidity  through  inj^ 
minable  yams,  of  which  no  man  bad  ever  heara 
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the  end,  and  bearing  such  testimony  to  the  owner's 
powers  of  invention  as  to  bewilder  an  unsophis- 
ticated auditor.  As  a  matter  of  course,  Tatters 
was  a  highly  popular  man,  and  like  all  popular 
men  he  made  his  way;  and  when  he  died,  as 
even  popular  men  must,  he  died  worth  something 
— or,  as  his  brothers  of  the  box  observed,  he  "cut 
up  rather  greasy,"  by  which  the  reader  may  infer 
what  was  really  the  fact,  that  he  left  his  widow, 
who  was  his  sole  heir,  something  like  five  thousand 
pounds  in  the  three  per  cents. 

Like  other  men  of  mark  who  have  achieved  a 
notable  position.  Tatters,  who  had  sprung  origi- 
nally from  a  very  low  stock,  had  found  it  condu- 
cive to  his  personal  comfort  to  ignore  his  numerous 
relations,  and  to  keep  himself,  as  he  observed,  to 
himself.  This,  his  position  on  the  coachbox  had 
enabled  him  effectually  to  do,  and  during  his  life  he 
had  been  no  further  bothered  with  the  importu- 
nities of  his  poorer  relatives,  than  to  help  one  or 
other  of  them  occasionally  with  a  gratuitous  lift  to- 
wards London  when  business  or  the  total  want  of 
it  led  them  that  way.  But  no  sooner  had  the 
respectable  Timothy  Tatters  departed  this  life, 
and  the  report  of  the  wealth  he  had  left  behind 
him  got  abroad,  than  his  disconsolate  widow,  who 
was  now  verging  upon  her  seventieth  year,  and  af- 
flicted with  an  asthma  the  assaults  of  which  were 
but  rarely  intermitted,  found  herself  suddenly  beset 
with  a  whole  swarm  of  tatterdemallions  claiming 
the  honour  of  relationship,  and  eager«to  share  in  the 
wealth  which  each  and  all  seemed  to  consider  she 
was  bound  in  duty  to  resign  by  her  immediate 
decease  to  their  proper  use  and  benefit.  Among 
the  rest,  our  old  friend  Diggs,  of  Eyes-and-Limbs, 
now  grown  to  an  incorrigibly  lazy,  lollopping, 
and  drunken  vagabond,  the  plague  of  the  police, 
who  had  clapped  him  a  dozen  times  at  least  in 
gaol  for  petty  larcenies,  came  forward,  and  in- 
sisting that  Biddy  Tatters  was  his  dear  aunt, 
demanded  to  be  received  as  her  affectionate 
nephew,  and  endowed  with  a  portion  of  her 
worldly  goods.  The  widow  was  simple  enough 
to  advance  him  a  small  sum  of  money  to  give  him 
a  chance  in  life.  Diggs  drank  up  the  whole  in  a 
fortnight,  and  besieged  her  for  more,  and  what 
was  worse,  brought  a  tribe  of  cousins  in  his  train, 
who,  presuming  on  his  success,  pestered  her  for 
similar  demonstrations  of  regard.  The  poor 
woman  found  herself  half  worried  to  death,  and 
in  the  extremity  of  her  despair  applied  to  Dilyard, 
her  trustee,  for  the  means  of  relief. 

The  application  was  made  at  the  right  nick  of 
time,  when  relief  was  preparing  for  her  by  a 
mode  of  which  she  had  not  the  slightest  concep- 
tion. An  angel  of  mercy  in  the  person  of  our 
pious  and  unctuous  friend,  Mr.  Philip  Sneaks, 
was  already  stooping  to  take  her  under  his  wing. 
Already,  the  silken  bonds  of  Hymen  were  pre- 
pared for  the  persecuted  and  unprotected  widow. 
Already,  without  the  remotest  suspicion  on  her 
part  of  the  raptures  in  store  for  her,  had  she  been 
disposed  of  by  the  benevolent  lawyer  to  the 
amiable  Sneaks  for  the  consideration  of  five  hun- 
dred pounds  of  sterling  money  of  the  lawful  coin 
of  Qreat  Britain,  to  be  paid  down  on  the  day  of 


marriage.  The  contract  had  been  already  drawn 
up  and  signed  by  both  parties,  who  only  waited 
for  a  feasible  opportunity  to  broach  the  delicate 
business,  when  Mrs.  Tatters  appeared  in  the 
lawyer's  office  to  make  her  moan. 

"  My  dear  madam,"  said  Dilyard,  when  he  had 
heard  to  the  end  of  her  story,  "  this  is  really 
a  most  wretched  species  of  annoyance  to  which 
you  must  not  be  subjected." 

"  Nor  I  wunt,  nether,"  said  she,  "  rot  mo  if  I 
do — ugh,  ugh !  ugh  !     0,  my  complaint !" 

"  But  you  see,  madam,  it  is  a  delicate  affair, 
and  of  course  we  must  have  regard  to  your 
feelings  in  any  measures  we  may  adopt " 

"  0  gammon  about  feelins,  an'  all  that — ugh, 
ugh !  I  want  my  house  cleared  of  the  varmints — 
and  if  nuth'n  else'U  do  it,  d'rat  me  if  I  don't 
send  for — ^ugh,  ugh  ! — send  for  a  constable — ugh, 
ugh !     0  my  blessed  breath !" 

"But  yet,  we  must  not  be  too  hasty,  you 
know.  Let  me  see;  I  will  think  the  matter 
over,  and  to-night,  or  at  the  latest  by  to-morrow 
morning,  I  will  send  a  gentleman  to  wait  upon 
you,  with  whom  you  can  consult  in  perfect  confi- 
dence as  to  the  best  means  of  abating  this  abomi- 
nable nuisance." 

The  widow,  giving  utterance  to  a  vigouros 
determination  not  to  ''stand  it  much  longer," 
took  her  leave. 

The  way  was  thus  made  plain  for  the  self- 
sacrificing  Sneaks,  who,  without  loss  of  time, 
arrayed  in  sober  and  gentlemanly  garb,  his 
unctuous  countenance  beaming  with  benevolence, 
pursued  his  way  to  Kingsmead-street,  where 
stood  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Tatters,  and  with  the 
most  easy  and  gracious  urbanity  introduced  him- 
self to  the  afflicted  and  persecuted  relict  of  the 
defunct  coachman.  Biddy,  flattered  by  the  suavity 
of  his  manners  and  the  affectionate  tone  of  con- 
sideration and  condolence  that  characterised  his 
conversation,  poured  her  sorrows  into  his  willing 
ear  with  as  much  volubility  as  was  consistent 
with  the  wheezing  and  disorganized  condition  of 
her  breathing  apparatus.  Sneaks,  who,  from  his 
innate  modesty,  was  the  most  accomplished  lis- 
tener in  the  world,  heard  her  to  the  end,  and  it 
would  have  done  your  heart  good  to  have  wit- 
nessed the  virtuous  indignation  which  swelled  his 
breast  and  flushed  his  countenance,  when  the 
disjointed  narrative,  interrupted  by  many  distres- 
sing flts  of  coughing,  came  at  length  to  a  conclu- 
sion. 

"  My  dear  madam,"  said  he,  and  as  he  ^spoke 
he  laid  his  white  cambric  upon  his  breast  and 
breathed  a  sigh  of  sympathy,  "you  are  under- 
going nothing  short  of  martyrdom,  and  you  must 
be  rescued  from  it  at  any  cost." 

"  It's  a  heverlastin  werrit,"  she  rejoined,  "  ugh, 
ugh !  an'  blest  if  I  stan  any  more  on  it." 

As  propitious  fate  would  have  it,  at  this  parti- 
cular crisis  in  bolted  the  vagabond  Diggs,  stag- 
gering a  little  under  the  influence  of  his  morning 
libations,  the  cost  of  which  had  drained  his  pocket 
of  his  last  coin.  Not  perceiving  Sneaks,  who  sat 
in  the  shadow  of  a  screen,  he  threw  himself  into 
an  easy  chair  and  extending  his  muddy  legs  on  a 
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footstool,  began  a  hiccupping  demand  upon  his 
aged  relative. 

"  Come,  old  lady/*  he  roared,  "  here  I  ajn  you 
see,  cleaned  oat  again,  d — n  me,  and  must  have 
some  tin — hand  us  a  crown,  aunty — hang  it,  I'm 
as  good  as  a  son  to  you,  and  if  you  had  any 
heart  you'd  make  a  gentieman  of  me." 

''  Reprobate !"  cried  Sneaks,  coming  forward 
with  one  hand  beneath  his  coat-tail,  and  the  fore- 
finger of  the  other  quivering  admonishingly — 
''abandoned,  unfeeling,  and  unprincipled  repro- 
bate !  by  what  right  dare  you  to  invade  this  lady's 
residence  and  pollute  it  by  your  drunken  pre- 
sence ?" 

" Ko  more  drunk  than  you!"  saidDi^s,  "who 
the  devil  are  you  ?  I  should  like  to  know ;  and 
whaf  s  your  business  here  ?  if  it  comes  to  that." 

"  Wretch  1"  retorted  the  other,  "  I  shall  not 
parley  with  you.  Retire,  sirrah!  "Withdraw! 
would  you  bring  the  gray  hairs  of  your  aged 
relative  with  sorrow  to  the  grave  .^" 

"  D — n  gray  hairs !  its  a  wig  she  wears,  as  you 
knows  well  enough,"  returned  the  blackguard,  and 
with  a  wicked  allusion  to  what  he  was  pleased  to 
denominate  **  the  old  woman's  keeker,"  by  which 
he  is  supposed  to  have  referred  to  the  bronchial 
tube  of  that  afflicted  relict,  intimated  that  she 
was  booked  for  kingdom-come  in  six  months  at 
the  farthest,  and  that  he,  of  all  j[pen  living,  had 
the  greatest  right  to  "  scatter  her  tin "  whether 
she  were  alive  or  dead. 

'*  You  are  a  vile  and  abusive  scoundrel !" 
thundered  Sneaks,  "you  have  no  more  business 
here  than  any  other  stranger — and  again  I  com- 
mand you  to  withdraw  1" 

"  You  be  scragged !  I  shall  withdraw,  if  that's 
the  word,  when  I  like,  and  not  before.  Who  the 
—  are  you  ?" 

"My  dear  madam,"  said  Sneaks,  with  the 
blandest  gentieness,  and  turning  to  the  trembling 
Biddy,  "have  I  your  permission  to  clear  your 
house  of  this  offensive  person  ?" 

"Ugh,  ugh,"  croaked  Biddy.  "I  wish  to 
heaven  you  would — ^he  wants  to  rob  me — ^ugh, 
ugh !  the  guzzling  beast — take  the  poker  to  l^im 
— ugh,  0  my  blessed  windpipe !" 

In  an  instant  the  broad  pakn  of  the  pious  man, 
strong  in  his  virtuous  indignation,  had  clenched 
the  neckerchief  of  the  astonishedDiggs,  whose  huge 
orbs  glared  wildly  as  he  strove  in  vain  to  release 
himself,  and  gasped  for  ];»reath — ^in  another  moment 
the  scientific  application  of  the  polished  toe  of 
Sneak's  unexceptionable  Hessian  to  that  part  of 
the  vagabond's  anatomy  supposed  to  be  indicated 
in  the  almanack  by  the  mysterious  terms  "  scorpio 
dom.,"  and  described  by  philosophers  as  the 
centre  of  gravity,  had  propelled  him  by  its  irre- 
sistible momentum  into  the  oozy  kennel,  where, 
as  he  lay  supine  and  stunned,  he  was  given  by 
the  considerate  victor  into  custody  on  a  charge  of 
drunkenness  to  no  less  a  personage  than  the  portly 
Mr.  Groggery  himself,  who,  by  the  favourable 
dispensation  of  Providence,  happened  to  be  passing 
by  at  that  identical  moment. 

Unfortunately  for  the  defeated  Biggs,  it  hap- 
pened, by  one  of  those  sing^ar  coincidences  which 


are  occasionally  to  be  remarked  in  the  cofurse  of 
human  affairs,  that  while  he  lay  in  prison  on  this 
trifiing  charge,  doubtiess  making  the  best  use  of 
the  opportunity  of  reflection  his  solitude  afforded 
him,  a  more  serious  accusation — ^that  of  robbing 
a  hen-roost — was  preferred  against  him  by  one  of 
Mr.  Sneaks'  tenants.  Thus,  when  discharged  for 
drunkenness,  he  was  re-consigned  to  Grove-street 
to  await  his  trial  for  the  more  weighty  offence, 
and  his  incarceration  thus  indefinitely  prolonged, 
as  much,  as  it  may  be  easily  conceived,  to  his  own 
chagrin  as  to  the  relief  and  delectation  of  the 
aged  widow. 

Need  we  go  on  to  relate  how,  after  achieving 
this  happy  deliverance,  the  benevolent  and  sym- 
pathising Sneaks  grew  daily  in  the  good  opinion 
and  the  confidence  of  the  grateful  and  forlorn 
Biddy  Tatters— ^how  he  became  by  degrees  her 
Christian  guide  and  companion,  and  more  than 
brother — ^how  he  entered  into  all  her  little  trou- 
bles and  griefs,  and  soothed  her  anxieties  and 
commiserated  her  sufferings — ^how  he  insisted 
affectionately  upon  the  absolute  necessity  there 
was  that  a  protector  should  be  forthcoming,  whose 
right  and  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  shield  her 
from  the  coarse  and  interested  importunities  and 
assaults  of  the  unprincipled  crew  who  sought  to 
prey  upon  her  very  vitals!  Be  it  enough  to  state, 
that  when  she  had  been  brought  to  weigh  duly 
all  the  considerations  which  he  laid  before  her, 
and  when  he,conceived  that  his  arguments  had 
superinduced  what  in  such  cases  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  term  "  a  suitable  frame  of  mind,"  he 
proposed  himself  as  the  protector  it  was  indis- 
pensable she  should  receive — offered  her  his  hand, 
his  heart,  his  fortune — ^and  was  accepted. 

"  It  ain't  so  much,  ugh,  ugh !"  said  Biddy, 
"  that  I  wants  to  be  made  a  lady  of — ^but  if  I  can't 
be  let  to  live  in  peace  without  a  husband,  ugh, 
ugh,  I  may  as  well  have  a  gentieman  as  not — 0 
my  poor  breath !" 

And  thus  Biddy  was  married — and  thus  when 
the  blockhead  Biggs,  the  charge  of  robbery  not 
having  been  proved  against  him,  he  being  able  to 
substantiate  an  alibi,  came  forth  from  his  confine- 
ment, and  betook  himself  incontinently  to  Kings- 
mead- street,  he  found  that  his  aunt  Tatters  was 
no  more,  but  that  an  aunt  Sneaks  existed,  the 
lawful  property,  with  all  her  property,  of  the  very 
man  who  had  thrust  him  out  of  her  house,  and 
into  durance  vile. 

Meanwhile,  Nancy's  cottage  on  the  hiU  stood 
empty,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Dilyard's  assertion, 
that  nothing  was  easier  than  to  find  a  tenant — ^and 
grew  damper  and  damper  every  day.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  the  neighbourhood  that  it  was  unfit  to 
live  in,  an  opinion,  which  thise  who  had  tried  it, 
were  not  at  all  scrupulous  in  declaring.  Mr. 
Sneaks,  however,  who  was  superior  to  the  ridicu- 
lous prejudice  against  damp,  on  his  return  from 
the  brief  wedding  trip  with  which  he  had  in- 
dulged his  new  bride,  hired  the  cottage  for  her 
acconmiodation,  and  removing  to  it  the  furniture 
from  her  late  residence,  sat  down  in  peace  to  the 
solace  of  his  matrimonial  joys. 

Love  in  a  cottage  has  been  the  theme  of  many 
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a  poet's  song,  and  is  agreed  upon  all  hands  to  be 
a  very  delightful  kind  of  fare — but  when  the 
cottage  is  damp  extremely,  and  the  lady  is  afflicted 
with  asthma,  some  drawbacks  fix>m  the  usual 
amount  of  bliss  may  be  naturally  looked  for. 
Poor  Biddy,  though  at  first  delighted  with  her 
new  house,  and  the  undeniable  gentility  of  the 
neighbourhood — soon  began  to  suffer  &om  an 
aggravation  of  unfavourable  symptoms.  Her 
**  blessed  breath"  grew  shorter  and  shorter,  and 
gave  suggestive  indications  of  failing  altogether. 
Sneaks,  whose  affectionate  attentions  were  unre- 
mitting, never  left  her  side ;  he  carried  her  in  his 
arms  up  and  down  the  stairs  when  she  could  no 
longer  walk — ^had  her  wheeled  abroad  in  a  chair 
when  the  cheerful  sunlight  tempted  her  forth,  and 
procured  the  best  professional  assistance  when  she 
was  at  length  confined  to  her  room,  and  exercise 
was  not  to  be  thought  of.  All,  unhappily,  proved 
in  vain.  In  spite  of  his  unexampled  tenderness, 
his  unceasing  caresses  and  endearments — ^in  spite 
too  of  all  the  skill  of  the  faculty  assembled  in 
consultation  round  her  bed,  the  dear  creature 
rapidly  sunk,  and  one  sinister  morning,  when  the 
cold  fog  from  the  river  was  borne  by  the  north 
wind  over  the  summit  of  the  hill,  the  light  of  her 
life  suddenly  went  out — and  the  unhappy  Phil, 
the  sport  of  a  destiny  perseveringly  opposed  to 
his  happiness,  found  himself  for  the  fifth  time, 
plunged  headlong  in  the  depths  of  inconsolable 
grief.  True,  as  with  pious  resignation,  he  re- 
marked, for  her  it  was  a  "  happy  release"  from 
a  world  of  suffering  and  vanity — ^but  for  him  what 
now  remained  but  perpetual  loneliness  of  heart  ? 
Let  us  draw  a  veil  over  his  sorrows. 

But  Phil,  although  a  feeling,  was  also  a  prudent 
man,  and  he  knew  ^om  his  manifold  experiences 
that  way,  that  idle  indulgence  in  the  luxury  of 
grief,  like  excess  in  any  other  luxury,  was  pro-' 
ductive  of  the  worst  effects.  It  was  from  a  sense 
of  duty,  therefore,  that  he  sought  to  dissipate  his 
mouniilul  recollections  by  mounting  a  quiet  hobby 
for  which  he  had  always  had  a  predilection,  and 
riding  it  at  a  gentle  pace,  just  for  the  purpose 
of  a  temporary  distraction  from  the  ever-present 
sense  of  his  recent  domestic  calamity — ^nothing 
more.  It  was  now,  therefore,  that  ho  commenced 
the  career  of  a  connoisseur,  the  first  taste  for 
which  he  had  imbibed  in  his  youth,  while  pursu- 
ing the  humble  vocation  of  an  auctioneer's  porter. 
He  had  a  high  idea  of  the  old  masters,  and  began 
immediately  making  a  collection  of  their  works,  a 
ceremony  in  which  he  was  materially  assisted  by 
Benlazar,  who,  however,  to  his  astonishment, 
found  him '  amazingly  tough  at  a  bargain,  and 
swore  "  Py  Cot,  it  vas  no  use  to  try  it  on  vid 
Mistare  8hneaks — shplit  me !"  He  attended  the 
sales  of  Mr.  Barterem,  in  Milsom-street,  who 
knocked  down  monthly  large  consignments  firom 
the  Contment;  he  bought  the  finest  specimens, 
against  the  competition  of  the  dealers,  and  soon 
filled  the  cottage  consecrated  by  the  decease  of  the 
departed  Biddy  with  a  collection  the  splendour 
and  value  of  which  became  speedily  bruited 
abroad.  But,  alas !  he  was  not  destined  to  derive 
firom  tliis  source  the  solaoe  which  he  had  looked 


for.  On  Christmas-eve,  when  he  had  given  his 
servant  a  holiday,  and  two  hours  after  he  had 
himself  left  the  house,  having  dressed  for  an 
evening  party,  the  cottage  was  observed  suddenly 
to  burst  into  fiames,  and  to  blaze  up  like  a  beacon 
visible  to  the  country  for  miles  aroimd.  Un- 
luckily, it  being  a  season  of  general  festivity,  the 
firemen,  who  eJ^ould  have  been  easily  accessible, 
were  not  to  be  found,  and  when  discovered,  were 
discovered  drunk  and  in  no  condition  to  work  the 
engines.  Hours  elapsed  before  they  arrived  on 
the  spot;  and  by  that  time  nothing  remained  but 
the  four  walls,  the  roof  having  fallen  in,  and  the 
whole  contents  of  the  building  become,  as  the 
newspapers  have  it,  a  prey  to  the  devouring  ele- 
ment. Baphaels,  Correggios,  Bembrandts,  and 
Titians — all  were  reduced  to  one  undistinguishable 
heap  of  smouldering  ashes,  together  with  the 
household  furniture  and  the  touching  little  me- 
morials of  the  lamented  Biddy.  Phil  bore  the 
news  of  the  frightful  calamity  with  his  habitual 
pious  submission,  and  in  a  manner  justified  the 
sudden  dispensation,  by  acknowledging  that  he 
had  idolized  his  collection  to  a  degree  that  he 
feared  was  sinful ;  and  it  might  be  that  for  that 
reason  they  were  taken  from  him.  He  had  some 
consolation,  however,  in  the  reflection  that  he  had 
not  been  guilty  of  the  imprudence  of  neglecting 
the  precautions  which  the  institutions  of  hit 
country  afforded  him  against  such  unlooked-for 
catastrophes;  he  had  insured  his  collection  for  the 
sum  of  four  thousand  pounds  in  a  London  office, 
and  he  would,  therefore,  be  reimbursed  the  pecu- 
niary loss,  though  the  triumphs  of  art  he  had 
amassed  were  lost  to  him  and  to  the  world  for 
ever.  Ill-natured  people  always  will  make  ill- 
natured  remarks  on  occasions  of  this  kind ;  and,  in 
the  present  instance,  there  were  not  wanting  those 
who  averred  that  the  whole  of  the  Sneaks  collec- 
tion had  been  bought  at  less  than  a  tenth  of  the 
sum  for  which  they  were  insured,  and  that  the 
good  man  would  make  a  profit  of  at  least  three 
thousand  pounds  by  the  fire.  Others  went  so  far 
as  to  insinuate  that  a  charge  of  incendiarism 
would  lie  against  a  certain  plausible  gentleman  in 
a  mourning  garb.  But  such  unworthy  and  inde- 
cent slanders,  however  they  might  pass  current 
among  envious  people,  found  no  countenance 
among  the  respectable  circles  in  which  Mr.  Sneaks 
had  the  privilege  of  moving ;  in  the  consciousness 
of  his  integrity  he  could  ^ord  to  despise  them, 
was  strong  enough  to  live  them  down,  and  they 
^^ually  died  away. 

The  most  disastrous  result  of  the  fire,  after  all, 
was  the  destruction  of  poor  Kancy's  house,  the 
policy  of  insurance  on  which  had  been  suffered  to 
lapse  after  the  transfer  of  the  property :  Dilyard 
conceiving  that  to  pay  it  was  no  longer  any  busi- 
ness of  his,  and  Nancy,  from  want  of  experience 
in  such  matters,  having  never  thought  about  it. 
Thus,  if  the  firo,  as  lus  detractors  averred,  had 
enriched  the  tenant  of  the  oottajg;e,  it  had  made 
its  owner  penniless. 

If  this  misfortune,  which  would  have  fallen 
croshingly  on  a  selfish  and  cowardly  heart,  came 
down  l^e  a  cloud  on  Nancy's  prosent  happiness,. 
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it  was  like  a  rcry  thin  clond  indeed,  through 
which  the  clear  sky  shone  bright  and  luminous, 
and  not  afar  off.  In  her  letters  to  Martha,  to 
which  Ilted  always  replied,  she  did  not  mention 
the  circumstance  as  one  affecting  her  interests, 
because  she  knew  well  enough  that  in  so  doing, 
she  should  occasion  them  more  distress  than  she 
really  felt  herself.  But  they  heard  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  affair  from  Lawson,  whom  Dr.  Silver- 
stone  had  forbidden  to  return  to  London  until  the 
season  of  fog  and  frost  should  be  gone  by,  and 
who,  haying  called  to  condole  with  her,  had 
learned  the  whole  history  of  her  bargain  from  John 
Brunt.  Lawson  found  his  condolences  turned 
into  merriment,  and  had  been  agreeably  yet  pro- 
foundly struck  with  the  high  feeling  that  charac- 
terised Kancy's  conduct  on  the  occasion,  and 
which  led  her  obviously  to  regard  less  her  own 
loss  than  the  mortification  it  might  possibly  occa- 
sion to  those  she  loved  best. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  one  event  is  the 
occasion  of  another,  or  leads  to  the  consummation 
of  another,  with  which  it  has  not  intrinsically 
the  slightest  connexion  or  analogy.  Since  his 
'last  meeting  with  Nancy,  on  the  occasion  of 
Marie's  wedding,  her  image  had  never  been  absent 
from  the  mind  of  Ilted.  Separated  from  her  by 
distance  and  time,  he  became  by  degrees  aware  of 
a  feeling  different  from  what  he  had  formerly 
compelled  himself  to  suppose  that  he  entertained 
towards  her.  The  recollection  of  the  years  they 
had  passed  together,  of  her  kindness,  her  more 
than  sisterly  regard,  her  unrestrained  and  guile- 
less expressions  of  affection,  softened  by  absence 
and  endeared  by  association,  stole  upon  his  solitary 
musingSy  and  aroused  him  at  length  to  the  recog- 
nition of  a  devotion,  which,  though  it  might  be 
wanting  in  the  elements  of  what  is  generally 
termed  passionate  love,  had  all  the  deeper  a  foun- 
dation in  his  nature,  and  governed  the  most  im- 
portant actions  of  his  life.  He  had  come  to  this 
conclusion  some  months  previous  to  the  accident  of 
the  fire,  and  having  grown  familiar  with  it,  had 
only  wondered  that  it  had  never  dawned  upon  him 
before,  and  that  he  had  been  so  slow  to  accept  the 
conviction,  which  he  would  not  now  have  parted 
with  for  his  Hfe.  With  the  consciousness  of  his 
thraldom  came  fears  and  doubts  and  misgivings  of 
his  own  deserts — and,  though  in  frequent  corres- 
pondence with  her,  he  had  refrained  fr^m  declaring 
the  secret  of  his  heart,  partly  from  the  consider- 
ation that  he,  who  had  yet  his  way  to  make  in 
the  world,  might  incur  the  suspicion  of  mercenary 
motives — ^partly,  perhaps,  that  he  might  not  be 
thought  to  presume  upon  her  gratitude  for  ser- 
vices formerly  rendered.  But  on  the  receipt  of 
Lawson'd  missive  informing  him  of  the  loss  of 
her  little  fortune,  these  idle  though  manly  scru- 
ples vanished  at  once,  and  at  the  first  moment  of 
leisure  he  sat  down  to  the  inditing  of  a  long 
epistle,  in  which  with  straightforward  earnestness 
and  fervency  he  poured  forth  the  deep  and  ardent 
aspirations  of  his  inmost  soul,  and  besought  her, 
as  she  valued  the  peace  of  a  life  to  which  she 
had  already  contributed  so  much  happiness,  and 
if  she  could  do  so  without  a  sacrifice  painful  to 


herself,  to  accept  the  offering  of  his  devoted 
affection. 

On  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  Nancy,  having 
read  the  first  few  lines,  darted  away  to  her  cham- 
ber, and  laying  it  open  on  the  table,  walked  quietly 
to  the  window  and  looked  out  upon  the  smoky 
city  and  the  wintry  landscape  which  lay  spread 
beneath  her.  "Why,  since,  as  the  reader  must  be 
aware,  her  love  for  Ilted  was  deep  as  the  springs 
of  life — why  did  she  not  at  once  rivet  her  eyes  to 
the  paper  and  greedily  devour  every  word  ?  Was 
she  under  the  influence  of  that 

temper  known  to  those  who  after  long 
And  weary  expectation  have  been  blessed 
With  sudden  happiness  beyond  all  hope  ? 

Did  the  consciousness  of  a  joy  long  dreamed  of, 
and  now  breathing  its  divine  presence  around  her, 
overcome  her  at  length  and  at  once  with 

that  sweet  mood  when  pleasure  loves  to  pi^ 
Tribute  to  ease;  and,  of  its  joy  secure, 
The  heart  luxuriates  with  indifferent  things. 
Wasting  its  kindliness  on  stocks  and  stones. 
And  on  the  vacant  air  ? 

We  know  not.  It  may  have  been  so ;  for  there 
the  letter  lay  untouched  while  Nancy  opened  the 
window  and  shook  her  raven  ringlets  in  the 
wintry  wind  that  cooled  her  fiushed  cheek,  and 
gazed  lovingly  on  the  leafless  trees  that  stretched 
their  lorn  arms  into  the  murky  sky, 

Calling  on  summer  to  come  back  again^ 

on  the  frost-covered  grass,  dappled  with  heaps  of 
dry  fodder,  among  which  the  cattle  fed  and  lowed 
complainingly— on  the  gray  walls  and  red  roofs 
over  which  the  smoke-cloud  wandered,  driven 
hither  and  thither  by  the  breeze — while  from 
every  feature  beamed  forth  a  smile  of  tranquil  joy. 
But  she  stretched  forth  a  trembling  hand  at  last, 
caught  the  letter  to  her  bosom,  and  bent  over  it. 
How  long  she  remained  thus  we  can  hardly  say. 
There  was  silence  in  the  room,  broken  only  by 
the  fall  of  a  few  big  tears  on  the  dry  paper,  as  it 
was  turned  over  again,  again,  and  again.  Then 
a  voice  was  heard  below-^it  was  that  of  John 
Brunt  crying,  "  Goody,  Groody,  ar*nt  you  coming 
down  to  breakfast  ?"  Then  the  letter  was  hastily 
refolded,  thrust  into  her  bosom,  next  her  beating 
heart  —and  Nancy  tripped  lightly  down  the  stairs. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

The  first  domestic  event  of  any  importance  in 
the  Bagshawe  family  after  their  removal  to  Lon- 
don, was  the  weddiiig  of  Clara  with  Ghipchase, 
who  had  started  in  business  under  good  auspices, 
and  the  settlement  of  the  young  couple  in  a  small 
semi-villa  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dalston.  The 
raptures,  we  may  record,  were  principally  on  the 
side  of  the  adoring  husband,  who,  in  the  pos- 
session of  his  divinity,  now  accounted  his  happi- 
ness complete.  Clarry,  as  the  mistress  of  a 
household,  was  not  calculated  to  cut  any  remark- 
able figure.  Her  activities  were  confined  principally 
to  shopping  and  superintending  the  manufacture 
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of  new  dresses — and  her  enjoyments,  during  the 
absence  of  her  husband  at  his  place  of  business 
in  the  city,  were  the  old  enjoyments  of  reclining 
on  a  sofa  and  the  perusal  of  some  score  or  two 
pages  of  a  novel  dtuly. 

Young  people  just  entering  on  the  responsi- 
bilities of  housekeeping  are  in  London  frequently 
the  subjects  of  a  benevolent  interest  entertained 
for  them  by  a  class  of  practical  philanthropists 
desirous  of  initiating  them  in  the  ways  of  the 
world,  and  qualifying  them  by  a  little  cheap 
experience  to  deal  with  its  snares  and  delusions. 
It  was  to  one  of  this  class  that  Clarry  and  her 
husband,  ere  they  had  been  three  months  wedded, 
were  indebted  for  an  unexpected  pleasure.  One 
evening  while  she  was  gracefully  presiding  at  the 
tea-table,  and  Chipchase  was  refreshing  himself 
with  the  fragrant  lymph  after  the  fatigues  of  the 
day,  a  gentleman  was  announced  who  desired  a 
moment's  conversation  on  business  of  importance. 
He  followed  himself  at  the  heels  of  the  announce- 
ment, before  the  master  of  the  house  had  time  to 
request  the  servant  to  show  him  in,  and,  bowing 
ceremoniously,  stood  before  ^the  newly -wedded 
pair. 

He  was  a  portly,  gentlemanly-shaped  man,  of 
about  the  middle  age,  in  whose  countenance  a 
forced  smile  contended,  not  quite  successfully, 
with  what  seemed  a  habitual  and  rather  sorrow- 
ful grimace.  His  costume,  though  of  unimpeach- 
ably  fashionable  cut,  had  been  longer  exposed  to 
the  action  of  time  and  the  elements  than  seemed 
quite  compatible  with  either  the  independent  ex- 
pression of  his  face  or  the  dignity  of  his  bearing. 
His  coat,  though  of  the  finest  cloth,  terminated 
upwards  in  an  unctuous  collar  and  downwards  in 
a  tail  irreparably  rumpled — ^it  was  frayed  at  the 
cuffs,  frayed  at  the  button-holes,  and  more  than 
frayed  at  the  elbows,  and,  though  partially  but- 
toned round  the  chest,  but  ill  concealed  a  vest 
that  was  frayed  all  over.  His  nether  integuments 
were  deplorably  frayed  at  the  extremities — ^his 
boots  were  frayed  at  the  toes — his  wristbands 
were  frayed  at  the  borders,  and  not  over  clean — 
his  cheeks,  on  which  the  skin  showed  like  dry 
layers  of  flaky  yellow  strata,  seemed  frayed  too — 
and  his  nose,  evidently  inured  to  a  state  of  per- 
manent inflammation,  was  decidedly  frayed  at 
the  end. 

"Mr.  Chipchase?"  said  he,  bowing  to  that 
gentleman,  "  if  my  information  is  correct." 

Chipchase  rose,  bowed  in  return,  and  motioned 
him  to  a  seat. 

"  I  have  the  honour,  sir,"  he  continued,  "  to 
be  deputed  to  wait  upon  you  by  the  governor 
and  directors  of  the  Atmospheric  Vinegar  Com- 
pany, in  consideration  of  your  well-known  stand- 
ing and  connection  in  the  city,  in  order,  with 
your  permission,  to  enrol  your  name  among  the 
shareholders,  merely  as  a  preliminary  matter  of 
form,  necessary,  according  to  the  rules,  previous 
to  ballotting  you  in  as  a  member  of  the  acting 
committee,  for  which,  let  me  assure  you  con- 
fidentially, though  I  was  not  authorised  to 
make  that  communication,  the  directors  are  ex- 
tremely ai^ious  to  obtain  your  sanction.      Of 


course,  you  are*  well  acquainted  with  the  com- 
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pany 

Mr.  Chipchase,  blushing  at  his  ignorance,  de- 
ferentially hinted  that  he  was  not. 

"  Beally !  that  is  extraordinary,  considering 
the  sensation  we  have  already  made  in  the 
market.  But  I  see  you  do  nothing  in  the  pickling 
trade,  and  are  not,  therefore,  professionally  in- 
terested. Allow  me  to  lay  the  matter  before 
you.  Our  company  is  established  on  the  basis  of 
a  grand  discovery,  made  accidentally,  as  most  great 
discoveries  are,  by  Professor  Swankey,  while 
experimenting  upon  the  composition  of  Irish 
hog's  lard.  He  has  proved  by  incontestible  results 
that,  by  means  of  galvanic  agency,  acid  of  any 
quantity  may  be  extracted  fix)m  the  atmosphere, 
of  such  purity  and  strength  as  to  convert  the 
largest  body  of  water  into  the  strongest  vinegar 
in  the  space  of  a  few  hours.  The  apparatus, 
however,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  expensive — if 
you  would  work  on  a  large  scale — and  it  is  only 
by  working  on  a  large  scale  that  it  can  be  rendered 
remunerative.  But  thm,  my  dear  sir,  thm  tho 
advantages  are  immense,  incalculable — as  you 
may  readily  conceive  when  I  tell  you  that  were 
it  desirable  we  could  convert  the  Atlantic  itself 
into  vinegar  and  pickle  our  herrings  with- 
out the  trouble  of  catching  them  first.  We 
do  not  propose,  however,  to  act  on  such  an  ex- 
tensive scale  as  that.  We  have  bought  the  dis- 
covery of  Swankey — ^paid  him  fifty  thousand 
down  for  it,  and  this  is  what  we  purpose  to  do : 
There  are  lakes  and  land  too  to  be  had  cheap 
enough  in  the  Highlands — ^we  shall  erect  our 
apparatus  on  the  shores  of  some  northern  loch, 
turn  the  whole  of  its  waters  into  vinegar  of  a 
strength  not  to  be  paralleled  in  the  market — ^lay 
on  a  main  to  the  nearest  practical  sea-port,  and, 
drawing  it  off  in  barrels,  ^p  it  to  all  parts  of  tho 
world.  The  plan  is  the  completest  thing  ima- 
ginable, and  cannot  possibly  fail  of  enriching  the 
shareholders.  Now  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  allow 
me  to  put  you  down  for  a  few  shares — say  ton, 
at  a  guinea  each — ^your  money  is  not  our  object — 
ten  will  suffice  to  make  you  eligible  for  the  com- 
mittee, into  which  the  directors  are  desirous  of 
inftising  a  little  young  blood.  Shall  I  say  ten  ?" 
and  he  opened  a  splendid  Morocco-bound  volume, 
produced  pen  and  ink  ftx)m  a  side  pocket,  and 
prepared  to  make  an  entry. 

Peeling  profoundly  flattered  at  the  condescen- 
sion of  the  governors  and  directors,  and  judging 
rightly  that  such  advantages  did  not  go  a  beg- 
ging every  day,  Chipchase  readily  consented  to 
the  investment,  and  drawing  forth  his  purse,  paid 
for  the  ten  shares 

When  the  transaction  was  concluded,  and  the 
stranger  was  congratulating  her  husband  on  the 
wise  discrimination  he  had  exercised,  Clarry  sud- 
denly asked  a  question  which  had  been  for  some 
time  trembling  on  her  tongue. 

**  Have  you  no  recollection  of  me  ?"  she  said, 
looking  the  stranger  in  the  face.  **  1  remember 
you  perfectly  well,  though  it  is  many  years  since 
you  used  to  visit  at  my  mamma's — Is  not  your 
name  Sidle  ?" 
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You  are  quite  right,  madam/'  ho  retumed^ 
*'  but  really  you  have  the  advautago  of  me." 

''Theu  you  have  forgotten  little  Clara  £ag- 
shawe  ?" 

"What, — of  Bath?  is  it  possible?  good  God; 
how  immensely  you  have  improved !  and  yet  I 
thought  I  ought  to  know  those  features — and  how 
is  papa  and  mamma,  and  Marie,  and  little  Harry, 
and  all  of  them  ?" 

*'  AU  well,  I  thank  you — and  look !  I  declare 
here  is  papa,  stopping  at  the  gate.  How  fortu- 
nate !" 

Sidle,  apparently,  did  not  appear  to  think  so, 
for  he  coloured  for  a  moment  up  to  the  ears,  as 
Bagshawe,  whose  business  occasionally  led  him  to 
that  quarter,  drove  up  to  the  garden  gate.  He 
did  not,  however,  lose  his  self-possession,  but 
went  forward  to  meet  his  old  Mend  as  he  entered, 
shook  him  heartily  by  the  hand,  and  inquired 
affectionately  after  his  own  health  and  that  of  his 
family.  "Gad,"  said  Bagshawe,  "who  would 
have  thought  of  seeing  you  here  ?"  and  he  eyed 
him  scrutinizingly  from  head  to  foot  as  he  spoke. 
"  Hey !  what !  the  world  hasn't  used  you  well  of 
late — suffered  you  to  run  to  seed  just  a  little,  eh? 
Well,  never  mind,  my  boy,  we  have  all  our  mis- 
fortunes— ^you  have  heard  of  mine,  I  suppose,  but 
thank  heaven,  we're  all  right  again." 

"  To  be  frank,"  said  Sidle,  "  I  must  confess  to 
being  under  a  cloud  just  now — the  appointment  I 
hold  " — and  he  tapped  his  Morocco  volume — "  is 
not  so  remunerative  as  I  could  wish.  You  may 
or  may  not  be  aware  of  the  reverses  which  com- 
pelled me  to  quit  Bath  so  unceremoniously,  and 
which  I  fear  temporarily  inconvenienced  some  of 
the  good  citizens.  But  all  wiU  be  right  in  the 
end  and  everybody  paid  :  by  the  way,  it  was  but 
last  week  I  made  over  to  your  assignees  the 
balance  due  to  you." 

"  Did  you  ?  very  thoughtful  of  you,  I'm  sure — 
and  if  I  may  be  so  bold,  what  is  the  nature  of 
your  present  appointment  ?" 

"  I  am  principal  agent  just  now  of  the  Atmos- 
pheric Yinegar  Company,  and  am  busy  at  present 
in  selecting  shareholders,  none  but  persons  of  the 
highest  respectability  being  admitted.  WiU  you 
allow  me  to  put  your  name  down  for  a  dozen 
shares  ? — a  guinea  each,  and  no  calls." 

"What  for  making  vinegar!  "No,  by  Jove! 
too  much  vinegar  in  tiie  world  already — ^besides, 
I  have  done  with  speculation." 

Sidle  had,  in  &ct,  no  expectation  of  interesting 
Bagshawe  in  the  success  of  Professor  Swankey's 
grand  discovery — and  fearing  the  result  of  any 
explanation  that  might  ensue  with  reference  to 
the  transaction  just  completed  with  Chipchase, 
he  feigned  just  then  to  recollect  a  pressing 
engagement,  and  took  his  leave.  Were  we  to 
follow  Sidle  in  his  perambulations  towards  the 
city,  we  should  see  him,  after  walking  smartly 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  enter  a  stationer's  shop, 
purchase  a  single  sheet  of  paper,  borrow  the  use 
of  pen  and  ink,  scrawl  a  hasty  letter,  and  folding 
up  within  it  the  two  bank-notes  he  had  received 
from  the  verdant  Chipchase,  direct  the  epistle  to 
his  wife  at  a  small  town  in  Wales,  seal  it  with  a 


wafer,  and  deposit  it  in  the  nearest  po|t-office. 
From  which  we  might  infer — and  we  should  infer 
rightly — ^that,  practised  and  unconscionable  rogue 
as  he  was,  the  milk  of  human  kindness  and  of 
natural  affection  was  not  all  drained  out  of  him, 
but  that  he  was  yet  mindful  of  the  necessities  of 
those  whom  his  egregious  follies  and  wanton  ex- 
cesses had  reduced  to  poverty  and  an  obscure 
seclusion,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  incur  the  most 
fearful  risks  for  the  relief  of  their  daily  wants. 
The  subscription  of  which  he  had  just  relieved 
the  son-in-law  of  his  old  friend  was  the  first 
windfall  which  a  perverse  destiny  had  jtwarded 
him  for  the  last  two  months,  during  the  whole  of 
which  his  timorous  wife  and  now  afflicted  daughter 
had  been  hourly  looking  for  a  remittance  to  dis- 
charge the  debts  they  had  unavoidably  incurred 
for  the  barest  means  of  subsistence.  The  reader 
would  do  the  invention  of  Mr.  Christopher  lick 
Sidle  the  greatest  injustice  were  he  to  imagine 
for  a  moment  that  either  the  Atmospheric  Yin^ar 
Company,  or  the  prodigious  discovery  of  Professor 
Swankey— or  indeed  the  learned  professor  himself 
— ^had  any  other  existence  than  in  the  brain  of 
their  ingenious  missionary  and  collector — ^who, 
by  thus  keeping  the  officers  of  the  company  under 
the  crown  of  his  own  hat,  and  the  whole  of  its 
business  in  his  own  hands,  greatly  simplified  Uie 
management  of  its  concerns,  and  avoided  the  lia- 
bility of  any  disagreeable  amount  of  publicity 
that  might  accrue  firom  the  treachery  or  impru- 
dence of  coadjutors.  He  would  further  do  the 
conscientiousness  of  Sidle  an  equal  injustice  did 
he  suppose  that  the  slightest  feeling  of  remorse 
ever  entered  his  bosom  at  the  recollection  of  such 
triumphs  of  his  powers  of  persuasion  as  that 
which  he  had  just  achieved ;  because  he  held  it 
as  a  maxim,  &at  whatever  a  man  could  be  in- 
duced to  part  with  freely  was  lawful  spoil,  and 
that  the  great  truths  of  life  in  which  by  such 
modest  experiments  he  indoctrinated  the  rising 
generation  were  worth  at  least  as  much  as  the 
price  he  had  put  upon  them. 

If  we  followed  Sidle  from  the  post-office,  we 
should  see  him  turn  his  course  eastward,  imtil 
just  as  the  day  declined  into  dusky  eve,  he 
vanished  beneath  the  portals  of  "  The  Cat  and 
Salutation,"  a  popular  gin-tavern  situated  in  a 
crowded  part  of  Whitechapel.  In  the  broad 
plate-glass  window  is  a  flaming  placard  setting 
forth  in  large  capitals  the  interesting  fact  of  ▲ 
coNGEBX  £V£BT  EVSKiiso,  imder  the  direction  of 
Signer  Tomtarani,  who  presides  at  the  piano- 
forte. The  Signer  is  none  other  than  our  Mend 
Sidle,  who,  for  the  humble  guerdon  of  unlimited 
beer,  with  a  single  bottom  of  brandy  per  nodewt, 
the  run  of  the  landlord's  kitchen,  and  a  flock  bed 
in  the  garret,  dedicates  his  musical  faculties 
nightly  to  the  promotion  of  such  harmony  as 
suits  the  volcanic  atmosphere  of  a  free-and-eaey, 
and  the  unsophistioated  taste  of  costers,  slaughter- 
men, dog-bieeders,  pigeon-fanciers,  ei  hoe  genue 
omne,  who  meet  after  the  fatigues  of  businesB  to 
pay  their  vows  and  pour  their  libations  at  the 
double  shrine  of  Bacchus  and  Apollo.  The  en- 
gagement which  thus  provides  for  his  own  wants 
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leaves  him  the  whole  day  for  the  prosecution  of 
experiments  upon  the  vast  theatre  of  operations 
which  London  affords — and  to  the  success  of 
these  experiments  his  wife  and  child,  whom  for 
the  sake  of  economy  he  has  hanished  to  some 
remote  solitude  in  the  Principality,  have  to  look 
for  their  daily  hread.  We  have  witnessed  the 
operation  of  one  branch  of  his  industry — a  branch 
in  which  his  successes  were  but  solitary  exceptions 


to  the  general  rule.  Spite  of  his  being  so  thorough 
and  practical  a  rogue,  there  is  something  about 
the  fellow  which  makes  us  feel  sorry — ^notwith- 
standing our  profound  regard  for  moral  obligations, 
the  rule  of  right,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  as  he 
would  term  it — ^that  wo  cannot  wish  him  better 
luck. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Wb  are  not  among  those  who  believe,  or  profess 
to  believe,  in  the  infallibility  of  statistics.     Mas- 
sive tables  of  figures— however  complex,  or  how- 
ever dear — may  conduct  the  mind  that  ponders 
patiently  over  them,  to  many  valuable  conclusions; 
but  they  may  also  involve  it  in  many  baneful  blun- 
ders.    They  are  altogether  a  material  and  secular 
mode  of  reckoning;  and  there  are  incidents  in 
life,  and  elements  of  national  character,  that  can 
bo  appreciated  only  by  comparing  them  with 
more  spiritual  standards.     Philanthropy  must  be 
impulsive,  as  weU  as  mechanical.     Tell  us  how 
many  of  the  population  of  a  country  can  read 
and  write,  and  you  afford  us  some  hint  of  its 
scholastic  resources ;  but  you  do  not  explain  the 
intelligence  and  civilization  of  the  people.     So, 
you  may  enumerate  the  houses  of  ill-fSEone  which 
disgrace  a  city,  but  you  do  not  thereby  reveal  the 
degrees  of  social  vice  and  virtue  that  prevail  in 
it.     There  are  certain  broad  general  facts — some- 
times embodied  in  institutions,   and  sometimes 
only  indicated  by  the  action  of  public  opinion — 
which,  in  relation  to  many  peculiar  inquiries, 
will  be  found  far  more  instructive,  and  far  more 
impressive  than  any  collection  of  statistics,  how- 
ever minute  their  analysis,  comprehensive  their 
scope,  or  elaborate  their  arrangements.     In  a  very 
serious  inquiry,  to  which  we  very  seriously  invite 
the  attention  of  our  readers,  we  shall  be  guided 
by  such  general  facts  as  bear  upon  the  subject— 
and  which,  in  this  case,  are  so  obvious  and  noto- 
rious, that  the  foxmdations  of  our  remarks  will  be 
placed  completely  beyond  dispute — and  shall  not 
attempt  the  collection  of  any  tabular  details, 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  complete,  and 
the  statement  of  which  would  heavily  embarrass 
our  purstiit  of  the  object  we  have  in  view.     We 
have  said  that  the  inquiry  before  us  is  serious. 
We  do  not  fear  that  it  need  be,  therefore,  duU. 
Assuredly,  however,  it  is  one  j^m  which  national 
vanity,  common  good-nature,  and  the  most  ordi- 
nary delicacy  would  lead  us  to  recoil,  were  it  not 
imposed  upon  us  by  the  frequent  recurrence  of 
incidents  which  are  too  public  to  be  overlooked, 
and  too    painfdlly  momentous  to  be  despised. 
Those    incidents    are    adapted    to    awaken  the 
strongest  indignation  against  the  parties  who  may 
be  criminally  involved  in  them;   but  we  have 


now  no  intention  of  merely  gratifying  outraged 
sensibilities  by  denouncing  whom  it  is  not  given 
us  to  chastise :  we  would,  rather,  regard  the 
events  to  which  we  refer,  as  indicative  of  a  state 
of  feeUng  among  certain  classes  of  society,  which 
it  behoves  all  humane  and  patriotic  people,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  correct.  We  have  forced  upon  us 
a  profound  social  problem,  and  we  would  attempt 
its  solution  with  that  deliberation  of  judgment, 
integrity  of  conscience,  and  kindliness  of  motive, 
which  befits  its  solemnity  and  its  importance. 
The  national  virtue,  and,  thereby,  the  national 
honour,  will  be,  more  or  less,  implicated  in  the 
questions  we  now  propose  rapidly  to  investigate ; 
a  spirit  of  sober  patriotism  should,  consequently, 
be  brought  to  their  discussion.  This  is  the  least 
that  can  be  required  of  us,  and  of  those  who 
shall  peruse  what  we  may  write.  It  would  not 
be  too  much  to  appeal  to  the  moral  sense  and 
religious  solicitude  of  our  readers ;  but  we  prefer 
at  present  to  view  the  matter  in  its  purely  social 
and  political  aspects. 

We  believe  it  is  the  custom  of  Englishmen  to 
pride  themselves  upon  the  high  morality  which 
distinguishes  their  country.  When,  with  a 
patriotic  pride  which  is  pardonable,  they  endeavour 
to  account  for  our  superiority  as  a  people  over 
surrounding  countries,  our  religious  institutions, 
and  the  purity  of  our  social  habits  are  specified 
with  a  frank  complacency  and  an  unsuspecting 
confidence  that  are  quite  edifying.  We  have  a  deep 
experimental  faith  in  the  principle  that  ''righteous- 
ness exalteth  a  nation."  We  point  with  a  rich 
contempt  to  the  cruelties  of  slavery  in  America, 
and  to  what  we  call  the  abounding  licentiousness 
of  France,  as  though  we  would  tiiank  God  that 
we  are  not  as  other  kingdoms.  When  an  Austrian 
butcher  comes  amongst  us,  even  our  very  *'  dray- 
men ''  turn  out  to  thrash  him.  We  would  not  so 
much  as  shake  hands  with  the  ''  man-stealer." 
When  the  story  of  Continental  infidelity  to  the 
domestic  vow  is  told  us,  we  piously  shake  our 
heads,  and  point  with  pride  to  the  "  family  altar  " 
which,  in  this  favoured  land,  we  so  profoundly 
and  consistently  revere.  The  sanctity  of  the  con- 
fessional is  violated  in  Rome,  and  oh !  how  wc 
bless  God  that  we  are  all  Protestants !  Eng- 
land is  the  peculiar  home  of  virtue.    Hero  the 
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rights  of  woman  are  conceded;  and,  with 
all  gallantry,  we  pay  our  homage  to  her 
refined  sensibilities  and  her  subduing  grace  ! 
AVhatsoever  is  seemly  and  hallowed  and  of  good 
report  flourishes  amongst  ns,  and  glorifies  ns  in 
the  moral  admiration  of  the  world ! 

Now,  we  would  not,  for  a  single  moment,  con- 
tend that  these  comparisons,  to  which  we  are  so 
prone,  are  unfair ;  nor  would  we  insinuate  that 
this  self- righteousness  is  a  delusion.  True,  we 
send  the  gospel  to  the  heathen,  at  a  sacrifice  of 
nobody  knows  how  many  thousands  of  pounds  per 
annum.  When  the  romantic  exposer  of  the  abo- 
minations of  slavery  visits  our  shores,  we  welcome 
her  with  an  enthusiastic  and  universal  joy;  pay 
to  her  all  the  honours  due  to  an  immortal  and 
saintly  heroine ;  and  render  her  journeys  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  our  soil  a  splendid  ovation. 
But  is  it  not  worth  while  asking  whether,  on 
some  points,  we  may  not  deceive  ourselves  ?  Is 
not  this  self-approbation  in  danger  of  degenerating 
into  a  species  of  self-flattery  ?  May  not  the  re- 
proached, and,  possibly,  the  envious  foreigner  say 
tons,  "]?hysician,  heal  thyself?**  Have  we  no 
public  scandals  of  which  we  may  be  ashamed  ? 
Do  not  moral  diseases  show  themselves  on  the 
face  of  our  national  character,  whilst  they  are 
eating  into  the  very  vitals  of  our  national  consti- 
tution ?  Are  there  no  vices,  as  well  as  virtues, 
by  which  we  are  known  to  the  world  ?  Have  we 
not  some  social  abominations — rank,  pestiferous, 
and  yet,  comparatively,  unresisted — which  cause 
the  flnger  of  scorn  to  be  pointed  at  us  ?  Let  us 
see. 

There  is  one  gross  form  of  degradation  common 
amongst  us  to  which  we  will  now  do  no  more 
than  allude.  Hereafter  we  shall  have  just  to 
notice  it  in  relation  to  another  and  more  distress- 
ing social  disease ;  but  at  present  we  will  glance 
at  it  as  a  specific  evil.  We  allude  to  the  drinking 
system,  as  it  at  present  prevails.  The  temperance 
reformers  are  usefully  concentrating  their  gene- 
rous energies  to  the  reduction  and  abolition  of 
this  iniquity ;  and  in  their  hands  the  enterprise 
may  be  safely  left.  Without  committing  our- 
selves to  their  absolute  principle  of  total  absti- 
nence, or  to  some  of  the  modes  of  advocacy  they 
have  adopted,  we  would  bespeak  the  sympathy  of 
all  whom  we  may  reach,  with  the  grand  practical 
object  they  have  before  them,  by  briefly  scanning 
the  monstrous  institution  they  are  endeavouring 
to  overthrow.  Chin-palaces  are  the  most  imposing 
feature  of  metropolitan  street  architecture  /  No 
lights  are  so  brilliant  as  those  which  illuminate 
the  pallid  faces  of  the  men,  women,  and  children 
who  crowd  these  establishments.  Outside  splen- 
dour glorifies  the  dissipation  going  on  within. 
Every  street  is  grand  with  the  parade  of  these 
resorts  of  the  debauched,  the  infirm,  and  the  un- 
manned. Scarcely  a  terrace,  a  parade,  a  commer- 
cial thoroughfare,  or  a  narrow  idley,  can  be  found 
\Vithin  the  whole  vast  range  of  London,  which  is 
not  radiant  with  the  resources  of  inhumanity. 
Every  week  adds  to  the  number  and  the  magnifi- 
cence of  these  shops,  where  distilled  iniquity  and 
liquid  woe  are  offered  for  sale  to  the  rich  and  the 


poor.  Adventitious  attractions  of  every  sort  are 
devised  to  seduce  the  innocent,  and  to  captivate 
the  fallen.  A  concert-room  up-stairs,  a  g^t, 
a  dwarf,  an  Esquinmux,  a  poor  black  wretch 
from  the  antipodes,  a  handsome  girl  in  Bloomer 
costume,  a  dirty  monkey,  or  a  flirting  maid 
behind  the  bar,  are  advertised  in  letters  of 
flame,  to  arrest  the  passer-by,  or  to  attract  the 
lazy  lounger,  who  is  merely  desirous  of  getting  as 
much  gratuitous  fan  as  possible  with  the  drink 
for  which  he  squanders  his  money.  In  these 
resplendent  dens  of  death — ^where  the  Tempter 
has  his  home — ^under  the  flattery  of  artificial 
excitement,  the  bodies  of  myriads  are  slowly  poi- 
soned, and  their  souls  are  stealthily  robbed  of 
every  element  of  dignity,  and  of  the  capacity  even 
of  aspiration;  and  the  tiironging  victims  sink  into 
the  foulest  degeneracy,  amid  the  mirth  and  blas- 
phemies of  their  self-wrought  insanity.  The 
purest  have  a  rude  familiarity  with  all  these 
scenes  of  human  degradation  forced  upon  them. 
The  moral  sense  of  the  best  becomes  slowly 
blunted.  The  vulgar  oath  and  ribald  song  soon 
cease  to  shock  politest  ears ;  and  thus  the  cormp- 
tion  which  is  so  deadly  where  it  reigns  supreme, 
spreads  far  and  wide  a  blight  which  only  the  im- 
pregnable in  virtue  and  in  faith  survive.  To  live 
witiiin  the  bounds  of  this  great  city  and  to  walk 
its  streets  by  night  or  day — why,  it  is  as  though 
the  Fiend  were  one's  constant  and  inevitable  com- 
panion ;  and,  though  no  words  are  exchanged,  the 
silent  and  impersonal  fellowship  is  resistlessly 
vitiating,  and  fraught  with  every  subtle  danger. 
As  we  have  said,  we  shall  do  no  more  than  specify 
this  gorgeous  evil.  We  have  no  opportunity  now 
to  discuss  any  legislative  or  voluntary  schemes 
for  its  amelioration  and  destruction.  But  we  do 
summon  our  readers  to  look  at  this  matter  with 
candour  and  with  care ;  and  we  ask  them  whether 
it  is  not  high  time  that,  by  some  means,  if  only 
for  the  sake  of  society,  these  glaring  lights  should 
be  extinguished,  and  these  barbarous  songs  of 
human  madness  put  to  silence  ? 

We  come  now  to  a  social  phenomenon,  the 
existence  of  which  is  a  humiliation  and  a  disgrace 
to  every  man  amongst  us.  You  may  travel  over 
the  world,  and  in  no  land  will  feminine  beauty 
and  gentleness  be  found  to  surpass  the  specinienfl 
in  which  our  own  country  is  so  rich  ;  but  it  is  in 
this  land,  of  all  the  world,  where  the  sanctity  of 
womam's  weakness  fails  to  secure  the  awe  of  her 
natural  protector;  and  where,  because  she  is 
defenceless,  she  is  brutally  assailed  with  fist  or  stick. 
Woman-beating  is  the  peculiar  and  notorious  kahtt 
of  Englishmen  !  We  blush  to  write  a  sentence  so 
pregnant  with  dishonour  and  reproach,  but  it  is 
true,  without  exaggeration,  and  without  spleen. 
Granting  that  atrocities  of  this  disgusting  nature 
are  confined  chiefly  to  the  lower  classes  of  the 
community,  it  yet  remains  a  fact  that,  in  this 
enlightened  country,  where  civilization  has  won 
its  proudest  triumphs,  and  where  the  institutions 
of  religion  have  been  established  in  almost  super- 
fluous abundance  for  centuries,  husbands  will 
beat  their  wives  to  the  very  verge  of  death-;- 
roughly  and  savagely  beat  them — bmise  their 
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heads,  batter  their  bosoms^  blacken  their  faces — 
make  their  bodies  a  wound,  and  their  existence 
an  agony — will  do  this  without  provocation,  and 
without  resistance — will  walk  the  streets  after 
the  dastardly  act,  without  molestation,  and  face 
out  an  examination  before  a  magistrate  without 
shame !  Kor  can  it  be  pleaded  that  this  is  a  mere 
occasional  violation  of  all  the  instincts  of  human- 
ity. Every  week,  almost  every  day,  instances  of 
the  grossest  and  most  repulsiye  kind  are  brought 
to  light.  It  is  impossible  to  take  up  any  diurnal 
report  of  the  proceedings  at  oar  Police-courts, 
without  finding  one,  two,  three,  sometimes  as 
many  as  six  or  eight  cases  of  this  abominable 
crime.  A  poor,  delicate,  trembling  creature  from 
whom  heaven  has  withheld  the  power  and  the 
intuition  of  self-defence,  appears  before  the  ma- 
gistrate, with  every  mark  of  injury  and  outrage 
about  her — tears  of  mystic  love  mingling  with 
the  blood  that  has  been  drawn  by  the  brutality 
of  her  spouse,  and  the  father  of  her  children — 
supplicating  protection  from  murder,  and  yet 
reluctant  to  expose  the  man  who  has  not  either 
the  mercy  or  the  courage  of  an  assassin — giving 
evidence  which  the  fidelity  of  her  affection  and 
her  maternal  solicitude  would  prompt  her  to 
withhold  J  and  there,  before  her,  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  public,  who  say  nothing,  stands 
the  man  who  has  first  won  her  heart  thus  basely 
to  abuse  her  person,  grinning  at  her  even  now 
with  the  ferocity  of  a  fiend,  and  attempting  to 
shield  himself  from  a  retribution  far  too  mild,  by 
a  perseverance  in  the  disgusting  temper  that  has 
brought  him  to  the  bar  of  justice — such  is  a  picture 
of  domestic  life  in  happy  England ! 

But  the  English,  we  repeat,  are  a  virtuous  race  ! 
The  tale  of  cruelty  makes  their  blood  to  boil! 
They  have  societies  for  the  protection  of  brutes 
from  brutal  usage  !  No  man  shall  flog  his  horse 
or  his  ass  with  unbecoming  severity  on  the  soil 
where  human  kindliness  has  its  root,  and  where 
Botich  a  harvest  of  tenderness  and  justice,  and 
liberal  hospitality  has  sprung  up  !  Here  we 
have  every  organization  of  philanthropy.  Our 
Duchesses  visit  ragged  schools,  and  noble  Lords 
make  eloquent  speeches  to  admiring  throngs  of 
generous  auditors  in  behalf  of  oppressed  needle- 
women !  Yea,  and  even  the  common  people  are 
trained  in  every  sentiment  of  mercy  and  benefi- 
cence which  heaven  can  teach,  or  society  require ! 
Oh,  glorious  facts  adorn  our  history !  We  heard 
with  bubbling  indignation  how  the  savage  Hay- 
nau  caused  women  to  be  fiogged  for  loving  men 
whose  political  principles  were  objectionable,  and 
for  bravely  adhering  to  a  cause  in  which  their 
husbands  bravely  suffered ;  and  when  he  tainted 
GUT  shores  with  his  presence,  the  roughest,  un- 
couthest  men  in  aU  the  country,  turned  upon 
him  in  holy  anger,  and  with  whips  and  staves, 
and  righteous  execrations,  they  fiogged  him  out 
of  our  kingdom !  "We  have  had  slaves  happily 
redeemed  from  bondage  on  our  platforms,  and 
when  they  have  shown  us  the  scars  on  their  own 
flesh,  and  told  us  how  their  mothers,  and  sisters, 
and  wives  were  beaten  with  many  stripes,  oh ! 
how  we  have  yelled  with  scorn,  and  with  what 


loud  acclaim  we  have  avowed  our  sympathy  with 
the  oppressed  in  a  far-off  land !  But,  strange  to 
say,  we  allow  our  fellow-countrymen  to  beat — not 
their  slaves  whom  they  bought  for  money,  and 
whom,  if  they  please,  they  can  for  money  sell — 
not  resolute  ladies  who  interfere  with  the  affairs 
of  state,  and  strengthen  a  grand  popular  insurrec- 
tion by  the  fascination  of  their  smiles,  and  tlie 
grace  of  their  womanly  zeal — but  their  own  wives 
— beautiful  women  whom  they  have  taken  to  the 
altar  of  Jove — ^faithful,  patient,  tender-hearted, 
submissive,  yet  hopeless  and  helpless  creatures, 
who  have  soothed  them  in  sorrow ;  nursed  them 
in  affliction;  toiled  for  their  prosperity ;  sacrificed, 
without  complaint,  their  own  share  of  the  com- 
forts of  life,  that  their  beastly  appetites  might  be 
pampered  ,*  borne  them  precious  babes ;  in  short, 
been  to  them  all  that  only  woman  can  be  to  man; 
and  the  wretch  finds  no  fellow  frown  upon  him  ; 
not  a  hand  is  raised  to  punish,  in  the  only  suit- 
able way,  his  monstrous  cruelty;  nay,  crowds 
will  stand  round  his  open  door,  while  his  victim 
is  screaming  murder,  and  not  a  soul  will  stir  to 
save  either  her  from  martyrdom  or  him  from  the 
gallows ! 

In  the  rush  of  feelings  aroused  by  a  passing 
reflection  on  this  characteristic  of  our  country- 
men, we  would  not  be  betrayed  into  any  exagge- 
ration. It  is  difiicult  to  state  the  case  with  im- 
partiality. The  ideal  of  the  feminine  character 
thrusts  itself  before  our  imagination  when  we  hear 
of  a  savage  man  letting  his  heavy  hand  fall  on 
the  defenceless  head  of  his  wife.  Woman  is  a 
creature  delicately  formed.  Her  countenance  is 
the  mirror  of  love,  and  her  frame  the  monument 
of  beauty.  Tears,  swift  and  holy,  sanctify  the 
radiance  of  her  eye.  Grace  is  the  pattern  of  her 
manners,  and  her  voice  is  music.  When  we 
think  of  woman,  we  think  not  of  rudeness,  or 
vulgarity,  or  assumption,  or  imperious  and  irri- 
tating domination.  She  is  a  passive  and  a  gentle 
being;  ruling  by  the  sweetness  of  her  appeals, 
and  commanding  by  the  charms  of  her  submis- 
sion. But,  in  candour,  it  must  be  said  that  this 
ideal  is  very  flattering  to  many  of  the  sex.  We 
are  compelled  to  admit  that  there  are  amongst  us 
thousands  of  women  who  are  trained  to  every 
indelicacy;  whose  harsh  voices,  and  bloated  visage, 
and  habitual  iU- temper  must  be  exceedingly  pro- 
voking to  any  and  all  with  whom  they  have  fami- 
liar intercourse.  The  wife  neglects  her  children  ; 
her  home  is  dirty ;  her  husband's  wants  excite  no 
kind  solicitude ;  she  is  indolent,  indecent,  selfish, 
heartless,  passionate,  stupid.  We  grant  that  this 
may  be  the  case  in  a  considerable  number  of  the 
instances  of  ill-treatment  which  every  day  are 
published  to  the  world.  But,  granting  this,  our 
protest  against  the  ferocities  which  have  grown  so 
common  is  in  no  way  softened.  Whatever  she 
may  become,  toaman  is  a  sacred  being,  beautiful 
to  the  imagination,  and  dear  to  the  heart.  Society 
is  bound,  by  every  political  expedient,  as  well  as 
by  every  humane  intention,  to  conserve  this  high 
and  universal  theory ;  and,  though  it  cannot  be 
pleaded  that  woman  should  be  exempt  from  the 
common  laws  of  moral  discipline,  or  the  provisions 
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of  a  wifle  and  just  retribution,  yet  in  her  punish- 
menta  her  native  tendemesa  shoidd  be  re^;arded; 
and  from  every  rough  assault  she  should  receive 
the  most  religious  protection.  It  is  the  weakness 
of  woman  that  makes  the  chivalry  of  man  a  noble 
thing.  Gallantry,  even  to  the  abandoned  and 
the  depraved,  is  a  duty  owing  to  the  sex,  and, 
with  the  right-minded,  would  be  a  habit  sponta- 
neously indulged.  However  low,  repulsive,  and 
exasperating  the  conduct  of  a  woman  may  be,  it 
is  dastardly,  unnatural,  and  should  be  esteemed 
supremely  criminal  in  a  man  to  strike  her.  We 
believe  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the 
horrible  atrocities  of  which  we  complain  are 
wanton ;  but  if  the  villain  who  can  be  guilty  of 
them  is  incited  by  the  utterest  debasement  of  his 
victim,  he  is  a  villain  still,  and  deserves  the  exe- 
crations of  the  public,  and  the  severe  condemna- 
tions of  the  law.  The  provocations  to  anger 
which  he  may  receive  are  no  vindication  of  inhu- 
manity every  way  so  ignoble  and  so  base. 

Departing  from  the  immediate  topic  under 
review,  however,  for  a  single  moment,  may  not 
the  enquiry  be  fairly  put :  how  comes  it  to  pass 
that  there  are  in  our  community  so  many  of  the 
Bofder  sex  who  have  thus  utterly  lost  the  original 
simplicity  and  attractiveness  of  their  nature  ?  Is 
it  not  a  fact  demanding  prompt  and  anxious  con- 
sideration that  vast  masses  of  those  who  should  be 
amiable,  chaste,  and  fuU  of  grace,  are  rough  in 
manner,  vulgar  in  habit,  and  repulsive  in  dispo- 
sition }  Must  there  not  be  something  radically 
wrong  in  a  state  of  society  which  admits  of  throngs 
of  women  grovelling  in  dirt,  hardened  to  disgust- 
ing cruelty,  destitute  of  all  natural  affection, 
given  to  open  intemperance,  familiar  with  every 
foul  indecency,  and  ostentatious  in  the  display  of 
all  the  grosser  vices  ?  May  not  philanthropists 
weep,  and  priests  blush,  and  statesmen  tremble 
when  the  noisy  tavern  is  crammed  with  women 
who  tipple  without  restraint,  and  blaspheme 
without  fear  ?  Is  it  not  shocking  to  persons  of 
the  most  ordinary  sensibility  to  be  unable  to  walk 
the  streets  without  being  stumbled  against  by 
fiends  in  female  form,  unable  to  guide  themselves, 
and  resenting  an  irresponsible  interruption  by 
obscene  protests  and  monstrous  oaths  ?  And  yet 
this  is  what  we  have  in  our  midst !  We  speak 
not  now  of  those  poor  outcasts  who  are  abandoned 
to  misery,  and  who  make  iniquity  their  profession; 
but  we  speak  of  the  wives  and  mothers  of  Eng- 
land— the  companions  of  our  labouring  men,  and 
the  examplars  of  our  ignorant  youth.  It  may  be 
said  that  in  every  age  the  loathsome  and  the  vile 
have  lived;  but  now,  the  loathsome  and  the  vile  are 
not  a  few  who  gain  a  wide  individual  notoriety  by 
their  degeneracy ;  they  arc  a  multitude  in  which  all 
personal  distinction  is  lost.  The  gin-palace,  and  the 
beer-house,  and  the  low  concert-room  are  full  of 
them  every  night.  They  parade  the  thoroughfeures 
of  the  city.  The  disturbances  that  result  from  their 
terrible  madness  are  a  nuisance  to  the  peaceful 
inhabitants  of  every  neighbourhood.  The  drunken 
brawl,  and  brutal  fight  are  heard  in  various  quar- 
ters day  by  day.  It  has  been  officially  reported 
within  the  last  month  that,  in  one  house  alone, 


more  than  twenty  young  girls  were  found  in  a 
state  of  beastiy  intoxication !  Now,  we  put  it  to 
our  readers  whether  this  view  of  the  condition  of 
a  great  portion  of  the  female  population  of  our 
great  towns,  and  especially  of  the  metropolis,  is 
not  harrowing  and  pressingly  momentous  ?  Dismal 
and  inglorious  are  tiie  prospects  of  a  people  among 
whom  woman  can  have  sunk  so  low.  The  enter- 
prise of  her  redemption  may  be  difficult  to  insti- 
tute and 'burdensome  to  maintain;  but  it  must 
be  seriously  and  speedily  undertaken,  or  a  miser- 
able doom  awaits  us  as  a  nation.  We  have  not 
space  here  to  surest  the  remedies  which  may  be 
most  fitiy  tried,  but  that  the  evil  must  be  honestly 
challenged  and  perseveringly  opposed  we  would 
anxiously  urge. 

Of  one  thing  we  are  certain ;  the  best  way  of 
raising  woman  to  her  natural  dignity  will  be  by 
according  to  her  the  considerate  respect  which  is 
her  natural  claim.  She  conquers  by  love;  she 
can  only  be  conquered  by  the  attentions  of  cour- 
tesy and  the  spirit  of  kindliness  and  esteem. 
Beat  hw,  and  you  teach  her  to  be  a  brute; 
show  her  reverence,  and  she  wiU  grow  divine. 
Rough  usage  will  be  followed  by  her  depravation  ; 
generous  forbearance,  and  manly  urbanity  will 
inspire  her  with  pride  and  subdue  her  to  ten- 
derness. She  is  sensitive  and  sagacious ;  and  in 
the  treatment  she  receives  she  anticipates  her 
destiny.  Even  under  the  force  of  injustice  she 
will  be  passive ;  for  her  emancipation  can  only 
come  through  the  will  of  her  master.  Man 
achieves  his  own  enfranchisement,  woman  waits- 
till  it  is  given  her.  Men  elevates  himself;  woman 
must  be  raised  by  man.  Quick  to  perceive,  there- 
fore, and  keen  to  feel,  she  will  be,  as  she  is  done 
unto.  Eegard  her  as  a  dog,  and  she  will  bark 
and  bite  :  revere  and  love  her  as  an  angel  and  she 
wiU  grow  bright  with  beauty,  and  wiU  bestow 
upon  you  a  more  than  earthly  blessing. 

By  aU  that  is  due  to  her  ideal  nature,  then, 
and  as  an  expedient  for  raising  her  up  to  that 
exalted  standard,  it  is  important  that  society 
should  become  her  generous  protector.  How  can 
this  protection  be  best  vouchsafed  ?  Within  a 
comparatively  recent  time  the  law  against  cruelty 
to  women  has  been  made,  in  a  certain  sense, 
severe.  Six  months'  imprisonment  to  hard  labour 
is  no  trifling  sentence.  But  we  are  disposed  on 
several  grounds  to  question  the  efficacy  and  the 
suitability  of  this  mode  of  chastisement  in  such 
cases.  It  is  notorious  that  since  it  came  into 
operation  the  known  instances  of  transgression 
have  greatiy  increased.  It  may  be  said  that 
the  amount  of  public  attention  which  has  been 
drawn  to  the  question  has  occasioned  a  more 
vigorous  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  police,  and, 
as  a  natural  consequence,  amore  general  exposure  of 
the  guilty.  And  yet  we  can  hardly  iuLagine  that 
this  explains  the  circumstance  under  consideration. 
For,  be  it  remembered,  when  the  term  of  impri- 
sonment was  not  so. protracted,  the  victims  were 
reluctant  to  accuse,  and  warm  in  their  supplica- 
tions of  mercy.  The  reasons  for  that  strange 
unwillingness  to  prosecute,  whatever  they  were, 
exist  now  in  stronger  force;  and  it  is  not  one 
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case  in  a  hundred  that  is  brought  to  light  by  the 
Tigilance  of  the  police ;  the  woman  is  driven,  by 
sheer  love  of  life,  to  ask  the  protection  of  law. 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  tiie  oondemnations 
can  only  bo  accounted  for  by  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  the  transgressions.  l*he  law,  there* 
fore,  as  it  now  stands,  is,  we  take  it,  proved  to 
be  ine£i(»ent. 

Moreover,  it  is  so  obviously  inappropriate  that 
the  wonder  is  it  does  not  become  totally  inopera- 
tive. We  have  already  spoken  of  the  unwilling- 
ness of  the  ill-used  to  prosecute.  How  is  this  ? 
It  may  be  safely  taken  for  granted  that  the  in- 
fluence of  affection,  in  many  cases,  interferes. 
Woman  is  faithful  and  constant  whenever  she  has 
b^n  sincere.  If  her  heart  has  been  once  really 
engaged,  it  is  committed  for  ever.  She  loves  on, 
in  spite  of  indifference,  of  outrage,  of  abominable 
injustice.  The  wrongs  she  endures,  so  mysterious 
are  the  impulses  of  her  nature,  will  often  cement 
the  attachment  that  was  bom  in  serenity,  and 
conaummated  in  rapture,  and  which  ha/  been 
tested  by  a  thousand  injuries  meekly  borne.  It 
is  her  highest  luxury  to  forgive  whom  it  is  her 
welcomest  duty  to  serve.  She  will  kiss  the  hand 
that  smites  her.  When  her  husband  is  threatened 
with  public  disgrace  and  personal  hardship  for  his 
Wanton  cruelty  to  her — ^well,  he  w  her  husband ; 
he  loved  her  once ;  he  has  won  her  trusting  heart ; 
and  she  yearns  for  a  renewal  of  the  fondness  she 
has  long  lost.  His  character  is  hers,  his  suffer- 
ings are  her  own ;  and  what  though  she  is  bruised 
and  in  pain  ficom  the  blows  he  has  given  her,  she 
will  be  his  shield,  perchance  his  saviour !  Noble 
and  strange  beyond  conception  is  such  a  nature 
as  this ;  but  many  a  poor  and  oppressed  creature 
is  honoured,  ay,  and  is  happy,  in  its  possession ; 
and,  where  it  prevails,  the  prospect  of  an  open 
exposure,  a  long  absence,  and  the  severe  punish- 
ment of  the  man  she  loves,  will  bind  her  heart  in 
a  renewed  devotion,  and  seal  her  lips  with  silence. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  cases  that  engage  our  at- 
tention,  it  has  been  already  admitted,  occur  in  the 
lower  walks  of  life.  In  those  walks  the  woman  is 
utterly  dependent  upon  the  daily  exertions  and  the 
weeklywages  of  the  man  for  the  means  of  subsistence. 
When  there  is  a  family  this  dependence  is  a  necessity 
for  forbearance,  which  the  well-to-do  arc  imable 
to  estimate.  Now,  let  this  view  of  the  matter  be 
only  glanced  at  and  it  will  be  fully  understood. 
A  brute  spends  his  wages  in  drink,  and  treats  his 
wife  with  constant  injustice  and  barbarity.  It  is 
only  by  a  continual  conspiracy  against  his  debas- 
ing habit  that  she  can  get  anything  at  all  from 
him  by  which  to  keep  herself  and  her  children 
alive.  For  this  she  exposes  herself  to  his  abuse. 
If  she  deliver  him  up  to  justice,  she  is  conscious 
that  for  the  long  period  of  six  months  she  will  be 
thrown  entirely  on  her  own  resources.  Already 
emaciated  by  suffering  and  want,  she  is  too  weak 
to  toil;  and,  with  the  instinctive  pride  of  our 
common  nature,  she  shrinks  from  the  workhouse 
as  from  the  lowest  humiliation  and  the  keenest 
wde.  She  may  have  no  regard  for  the  wreteh  who 
has  reduced  her  to  so  miserable  an  alternative ; 
even  her  ordinary  maternal  affection,  by  a  long 


course  of  ill-treatment,  may  have  been  blunted; 
but  she  has  life  to  preserve ;  her  offispring  have 
wante  to  be  supplied.  Is  it  likely  that  she  will 
promptly  hand  over  her  husband  to  punishment, 
when  the  consequences  to  herself  would  be  thus 
terrible  ?  Is  it  not  natural,  rather,  that  she  will 
bear  his  blows  for  the  sake  of  those  pence  that 
preserve  her  from  the  disgrace  of  pauperism,  and 
the  horrors  of  starvation  ? 

What,  then,  shall  be  done?  What  form  of 
retribution  shall  be  adopted?  By  what  expe- 
dient shall  the  tender  be  shielded  from  the  attecks 
of  the  brutal  ?  and  by  what  inflictions  shall  the 
cruelty  of  the  cruel  be  corrected?  The  first 
requirement  is  that  the  iniured  shall  be  indeed 
ppteoted  from  the  Throngs  of  which  she  is  the 
victim.  It  is  not  enough  merely  to  punish  the 
guilty.  As  we  have  seen,  the  innocent  will  suffer 
more  from  such  a  course  than  the  offender.  To 
secure  an  opportunity  for  justice,  those  who  arc 
so  grossly  outraged  should  be  assured  that  society 
will,  in  very  truth,  take  care  of  them.  This 
would  be  a  most  influential  and  beneficent  testi- 
mony of  respect  to  the  sex ;  it  would  evince  a 
spirit  of  high  and  magnanimous  national  gallantry, 
under  the  discipline  of  which  the  dignity  of  woman 
would  rise  in  the  appreciation  of  all.  The  homage 
of  delicacy,  and  the  advantages  of  kindliness, 
would,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  community,  be 
presented  to  the  feminine  race.  If  long  imprison- 
ments, with  hard  labour,  be  still  persisted  in  as 
the  only  available,  or  the  most  expedient  form  of 
punishment,  the  profits  of  the  toil  to  which  the 
villain  is  appointed  should  be  liberally  carried  to 
the  credit  of  his  wife  and  family.  Her  wants 
should  be  promptly  and  generously  supplied ;  her 
feelings  of  self-respect  and  of  sadness  should  be 
honourably  consulted ;  and  thus  some  compensa- 
tion should  be  offered  to  her  for  the  mortifications 
and  the  sufferings  she  has  endured.  It  is  possible 
there  are  some  who  have  sunk  so  low  that  they 
would  endeavour  meanly  to  pervert  such  an  ar- 
rangement to  their  own  selfish  purposes ;  and,  to 
provide  against  this,  great  care  and  discrimination 
would  be  required  in  the  administration  of  the  law ; 
but,  for  our  own  part,  we  consider  it  better  that 
the  base  should  occasionally  get  an  imdcservcd 
benefit,  than  that  the  truly  meritorious  should  be 
systematically  left  in  a  dismal  disadvantage. 

We  incline  to  the  view,  however,  that  a  more 
pungent  and  ignominious  chastisement  would  be 
more  effective.  Again  we  say,  the  man  who 
strikes  a  woman  is  a  brute,  and  it  would  be  only 
fair  to  treat  him  as  one.  Wo  recoil  from  the 
obsolete  practice  of  corporeal  inflictions ;  but  if  any 
monster  deserves  the  stick,  it  is  he  who  uses  it 
himself  against  the  weak  and  gentle.  He  is  too 
far  gone  in  his  enormities  to  be  open  to  a  moral 
appeal;  he  has  none  but  a  physical  notion  of 
sensibility;  hard  work  and  regular  living  in 
prison  is  no  great  change  (and,  in  so  far  as  it  is  a 
change  at  all,  is  a  decided  improvement)  upon  his 
uniform  habits;  and  the  degradation  of  being  a 
prisoner  he  is  too  vitiated  to  feel.  He  has  flesh, 
and  nerves,  and  some  remnant  of  shame.  A  well- 
aimed  blow  he  would  thoroughly  appreciate.  The 
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whip  he  would,  with  all  the  eamestneas  of  his 
cowardice,  shrink  from.  We  would  make  a  trial 
of  the  scourge.  And  we  would  invite  upon  him 
the  public  contempt.  He  should  hear  the  exe- 
crations of  his  fellows.  Yells  and  groans  should 
follow  him  to  judgment.  A  sound  thrashing, 
and  an  assurance  that  all  his  neighbours  despised 
him,  would  more  effectually  restrain  him  than  any 
prison  discipline.  And,  be  it  understood,  it  is 
restraint  we  are  now  anxious  to  secure.  We  are 
not  now  asking  how  the  scoundrel  can  be  cured, 
but  how  his  victim  can  be  best  defended ;  and  we 
would  like  to  sec  a  new  inauguration  of  the  cat- 
o' -nine- tails,  and  would  extend  some  judicious 
encouragement  to  lynch-law.  The  indirect  effect 
of  this  upon  those  disposed  to  domestic  barbarities 
would  be  salutary.  For  the  introduction  of  a 
better  general  sentiment  respecting  the  dignity 
and  the  claims  of  woman,  other  and  more  moral 
instrumentalities  must  be  employed ;  but  as  an 
immediate  punishment  of  the  guilty,  and  as  an 
immediate  caution  to  the  tempted,  we  question 
whether  the  method  we  have  with  reluctance  and 
some  uncertainty  suggested,  can  be  improved  upon. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  this  matter  which  we 
cannot  totally  pass  over.  The  marital  bond 
which  has  been  disturbed  by  frequent  atrocity  and 
vindicated  by  civil  penalties,  is  not  likely,  in  any 
but  exceptional  cases,  to  prove  a  blessing  or  a 
bliss.  The  sweetness  and  the  sanctity  of  the 
association  are  lost.  After  the  hateful  wretch 
comes  from  the  experiences  of  his  retribution, 
it  cannot  bo  expected  that  his  wife  will  be 
met  with  tenderness  or  inspired  with  confidence. 
The  tie  by  which  they  were  once  united,  in  all 
but  its  legal  form,  has  been  snapped  asunder,  and 
an  attempt  to  reunite  it  in  the  vast  majority  of 
instances,  must  be  vain  and  baneful.  How  shall 
this  difficulty  be  met  ?  The  laws  of  divorce  are 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  poor.  Even  a  deed  of 
separation  is  unattainable,  and,  if  acquired,  would 
be  useless.  A  labouring  man  or  a  mechanic  can- 
not afford  to  pledge  himself  to  a  fair  maintenance 
of  the  woman  who  demands  to  part  from  him. 
Poverty  thus  becomes  the  temptation  and  the 
injustice  of  those  who  feel  it.  The  poor,  however 
unhappy  and  embittered  their  union  may  prove, 
however  brutal  the  husband,  however  unfaithful 
the  wife,  are  irretrievably  bound  together  by  the 
partiality  of  our  laws,  and  by  the  prime  necessi- 
ties of  flieir  own  existence.  To  this  vast  and 
intricate  problem  the  attention  of  our  philanthro- 
pists and  our  senators  must  one  day  be  directed ; 
and  a  great  modification  of  the  laws  appertaining 
to  marriage  must  be  made  before  society  can  be 
purified  from  the  abominations  that  now  abound. 

We  approach  now  a  feature  in  the  social  con- 
dition of  our  country,  if  possible,  more  important 
and  depressing  than  those  to  which  reference  has 
been  made,  and  one  the  extreme  delicacy  of  which 
requires  that  it  should  be  treated  with  all  caution 
and  sobriety.  "  The  great  sin  of  great  cities," 
to  the  moralist,  and  to  the  humane,  has  always 
been  a  problem  involved  in  overwhelming  diffi- 
culties and  possessing  a  solemn  and  harrowing 
interest.      The  great  masses  of  the  population 


seem  to  have  settled  down  into  the  conviction 
that  it  is  a  necessary  evil ;  and  it  is  a  problem  so 
critically  and  necessarily  select,  that  its  solution 
has  been  abandoned  as  hopeless,  and  its  study 
left  to  the  few  in  whose  estimation  matters  of 
fact  are  more  momentous  than  matters  of  taste. 
The  various  ramifications  of  this  topic  may,  pro- 
bably, form  a  theme  for  us  at  some  future  time ; 
at  present  we  desire  to  be  more  specific  in  our 
references.  During  the  last  six  months  a  number 
of  extraordinary  revelations  have  been  given  to 
the  public  that  are  absolutely  staggering  and  loath- 
some. It  has  been  shown  that  innocent  girls  are 
the  stock  in  trade  of  a  number  of  abandoned 
monsters ;  that  the  agents  of  the  vile  enterprise 
are  scattered  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  our 
own  country,  and  over  the  Continent ;  that  every 
deception  is  employed  to  allure  the  beautiful,  the 
healthy,  the  uncorrupted,  and  the  young  from 
their  homes;  that,  this  succeeding,  they  are 
treated  with  ruthless  indecency  and  resistless 
force ;  they  are  shipped  from  foreign  lands,  and 
sacrificed  among  strangers;  their  woes  win  no 
pity ;  their  struggles  are  overborne  by  rude  power; 
they  are  committed  to  the  heartless  bondage  of  a 
merciless  and  repulsive  '*  bully,"  to  the  degrada- 
tion of  the  basest  vices,  and  to  the  misery  of 
despair :  their  virtue  is  violently  taken  from  them, 
and  then  their  dishonour  is  systematically  sold  to 
the  highest  bidder ;  society  offers  them  no  pro- 
tection ;  the  accidents  of  law  and  the  prestige 
of  aristocratic  and  money  influence  are  altogether 
in  their  disfavour ;  the  bitterness  of  misfortune 
soon  naturally  degenerates  into  the  abandonment 
of  depravity ;  there  is  for  them  no  chance  of 
delivery,  no  hope  of  redemption ;  and  thus,  they 
are  first  stolen  from  their  friends,  and,  it  may  be 
said,  from  themselves,  and  then  condemned  to  a 
career  of  the  most  horrible  ignominy,  and  to  a 
doom  of  the  most  irreparable  woe. 

For  whom  is  this  atrocious  trade  pursued  ? 
Whose  appetites  have  rendered  it  necessary  that 
so  disgraceful  a  market  should  be  kept  open? 
A  supply  so  thoroughly  outrageous  must  imply  a 
most  outrageous  demand  in  some  quarters.  These 
questions  are  soon  answered.  The  trade,  how- 
ever base,  can  only  be  carried  on  by  an  immense 
capital ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  going. 
The  price  of  an  indulgence  that  is  provided  in  the 
manner  described  above,  varies  between  £1  and 
£20 !  The  wealthy  alone  can  afford  to  buy  tchat 
the  damned  alone  would  offer  for  sale.  A  com- 
mercial league  and  covenant  is  established  between 
those  who  are  so  corrupt  as  to  speculate  in  the 
debauchery  of  others  and  those  who  are  so 
"  elevated  "  in  station  that  they  are  able  to  de- 
bauch themselves  at  any  expense.  The  streets 
and  brothels  of  our  great  cities  are  replenished 
by  the  vast  numbers  whom  the  unscrupulous  lust 
of  the  "great"  have  forcibly  ruined,  and  of 
those  whom  the  imposing  fascinations  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  ''noble  "  have  pitiably  seduced. 

This  is  not  an  inevitable  inference  from  indis- 
putable facts,  merely;  the  reports  of  our  law 
courts  bear  abundant  testimony  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  statement    By  accounts  published  in  the 
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newspapers,  it  is  made  known  that  from  five  to 
twenty  pounds  are  .given  by  "gentlemen''  who 
pay  the  earliest  yisits  to  these  unfortunate  girls ; 
whilst  the  revelations  in  other  cases  show  that 
fix>m  £1  to  £5  is  the  price  of  gratification  in  the 
high  houses  from  which  ladies  who  have  lost 
those  exquisite  charms  which  their  strangeness  to 
vice  will  give  them  are  expelled,  to  seek  a  sus- 
tenance in  a  lower  sphere,  or  on  the  public  streets ! 
Only  the  rich  could  sustain  dissipations  so  ex- 
pensive. The  exposures  have  been  more  explicit 
even  than  this.  It  has  been  given  in  evidence 
and  upon  oath,  that  noblemen,  and  military 
officers  high  in  command,  and  the  makers  of 
our  laws,  are  connected  by  a  baser  tie  than 
their  lusts  with  these  disgraceful  establishments. 
They  preside  over  their  management.  In  some 
cases  they  undertake  the  financial  responsibilities 
of  the  speculation.  And  some  are  known  to 
bargain  for  a  share  in  the  profits !  The  names  of 
these  right  honourable  gentlemen  are  studiously 
concealed;  and  if  an  unsophisticated  servant 
girl  should,  in  giving  her  evidence,  blunder  out 

the  fact  that  it  was  "  Lord  Ward '*  who  took 

the  house,  and  visited  it  as  his  home,  there  is  a 
legal  gentleman  at  hand  ready  to  spring  up  and 
say  that  such  evidence  is  inadmissible ;  before  the 
name  is  entirely  pronotmced  this  interruption  is 
put  in ;  so  that  a  curious  and  indignant  public 
have  no  chance  of  discovering  who  the  monster 

really  is;  it  is  "Lord  "Ward "  something, 

but  whether  Lord  Wardle,  or  Lord  Wardrobe,  or 
Lord  Wardington,  nobody  can  guess.  That  tho 
name  was  wholly  given  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive ;  for  the  nobleman  who  bears  it  is  a  generous 
and  philanthropic  man ;  ho  presides  at  Mechanics' 
Institutions,  and  holds  the  plates  at  Worcester 
Cathedral  for  four  days  together,  to  take  the  sub- 
scriptions of  the  benevolent  and  the  devout  to  a 
pious  and  useful  charity.  The  Bishop  is  his  friend, 
and  the  ladies  of  the  surrounding  aristocracy  and 
clergy  are  proud  to  have  their  names  associated 
with  his  in  the  reports  of  the  sacred  festival,  and 
to  dance  with  hun  at  the  ball  with  which  its 
solemn  celebrations  are  concluded. 

The  exquisiteness  of  the  sensualism  thus  exposed 
makes  it  more  intolerably  repulsive.  What  is 
sought  as  a  gratification  of  ^e  highly  cultured 
lusts  of  these  nobility  and  gentry  of  England  ? 
Of  course  beauty  is  the  first  requisite.  Those 
who  would  be  the  charm  and  the  honour  of  a  pure 
circle,  are  bought  or  stolen  to  adorn  the  resorts 
of  the  d&bauched.  But  beauty  is  not  enough. 
There  must  be  youth  also.  Little  girls  of  thir- 
teen or  fifteen  years  of  age  are  carried  off  from 
homes  they  have  in  simplicity  loved,  to  haunts  of 
darkness,  and  to  pursuits  the  nature  of  which 
they  are  not  old  enough  to  comprehend !  Then, 
to  ihe  fiBU9cinations  of  beauty  and  of  infancy,  the 
sweetness  of  innocence  must  be  added.  It  is 
not  enough  to  keep  the  fallen  down,  and  to  thrust 
the  sinking  to  a  lower  depth ;  the  untainted  must 
be  brought  into  the  vortex  of  corruption,  and  the 
morally  free  cast  into  the  hopeless  bondage  of 
vice.  It  will  not  suffice  to  besmear  the  beauty 
which  (rod  has  painted,  but  the  simplicity  of  the 
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child  must  be  destroyed,  and  the  happiness  of  a 
sinless  heart  pro&ned.  The  perpetrators  of  these 
crimes  are  not  content  with  any  ordinary  animal 
gratification ;  they  find  no  entertainment  but  in 
spoliation — ^nothing  that  they  would  denominate 
''Life"  but  in  sowing  the  seeds  of  death  and 
despair.  They  must  be  achieving  ruin,  or  they 
would  be  overcome  of  ennui.  In  scattering  deso- 
lation and  in  infiicting  remediless  wrongs  they 
find  their  pride  and  their  satisfaction. 

And  for  these  wretches,  clad  in  richest  robes, 
and  "faring  sumptuously  every  day,"  society  has 
no  curse.  The  unfathomable  depravity  for  which 
they  are  known  brings  them  no  public  inconve- 
nience, no  unpleasant  reproach,  no  burdensome 
disrepute.  They  are  cast  out  of  no  offices ;  they 
are  cut  off  from  no  companionships.  Bespectable 
ladies  retain  their  friendship ;  infiuential  gentle- 
men withdraw  from  them  no  patronage.  They 
labour  in  the  senate  as  though  they  felt  them- 
selves really  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  the 
community,  and  make  fine  speeches  on  the  plat- 
forms of  educational  and  philanthropic  enter- 
prises, as  though  they  were  profoundly  unconscious 
of  their  vile  hypocrisy !  To  us  this  is  a  most 
lamentable  fact.  One  might  £uicy  that  the  many 
are  disposed  to  sanction,  or  to  excuse  the  vices  of 
the  few ;  or  (and  we  fear  this  is  the  real  explana- 
tion) that  the  indulgence  of  vice  is  a  thmg  so 
common  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  up  a  public 
sentiment  of  indignation  against  it. 

And  yet,  so  anomalous  are  our  ways,  whilst  the 
seducer  has  a  comparative  emancipation  from  the 
social  penalties  due  to  his  guilt,  his  victim — often 
helpless,  always  pitiable — ^is  exposed  to  a  degra- 
dation from  which  there  is  no  possible  escape,  and 
to  a  scorn  which  either  justice  or  mercy  but 
seldom  alleviate.  Overborne  by  flattery,  by  the 
unsuspecting  confidence  of  her  affections,  or  by 
sheer  physical  force,  she  is  cast  out  of  society ;  her 
sisters,  as  frail  as  herself,  regard  her  with  super- 
cilious contempt ;  and  she  is  left  to  the  hope  of 
death  for  the  relief  of  her  despair,  or  to  tho 
recklessness  of  inevitable  iniquities  for  the  con- 
quest of  her  shame.  She  may  be^  penitent,  but 
for  her  society  has  no  forgiveness ;  she  may  be 
free  from  positive  evil — ^the  subject  of  mere  mis- 
fortune— ^but  for  her  society  has  no  pity.  The 
man  who  has  basely  wronged  her  may  be  the  pet 
of  the  polite  and  the  patron  of  the  pious ;  but  she 
is  mocked  by  the  respectable,  and  even  the  holy 
shun  her.  To  the  villain  who  does  the  mischief 
no  punishment  comes ;  the  poor  creature,  every 
sanctity  of  whose  nature  has  been  barbarously 
and  wantonly  desecrated,  gets  no  word  of  sym- 
pathy, and  no  chance  of  redemption. 

There  are  multitudes  who  in  general  terms 
will  express  their  lamentations  over  the  immense 
extent  of  the  evils  of  female  prostitution,  who 
yet  fail  to  perceive  that  facts  and  sentiments 
kindred  with  those  we  have  just  referred  to  aro 
the  great  means  by  which  those  evils,  are  perpe- 
tuated. Itmay  be  asserted  that  for  the  vast  mass 
of  fiiem  the  wealthy  and  the  noble  are  mainly 
responsible.  Seduction  is  a  work  in  which  the 
poor  but  seldom  engage;  and  if  they  do,  the 
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mercy  and  justice  extended  to  its  yictims  in  those 
circles  is  far  superior  to  that  found  amongst  the 
opulent  and  the  noble.  It  may  be  true  that  a 
great  majority  of  the  "  unfortunate^'  are  unedu- 
cated and  poor ;  but  the  authors  of  their  disgrace 
hare  not,  for  the  most  part,  been  so.  The  lowly 
among  the  female  sex,  are  ambitious  and  vain. 
The  prospect  of  fine  dresses,  of  splendid  modes  of 
life,  and  of  ''high"  society  wUl  captivate  the 
imagination  of  a  pretty  country  girl,  and  betray 
her  into  foUy.  Moreover,  she  is  naturally  con- 
stituted to  admire  the  forms  of  gentility.  A 
bland  address,  the  display  of  personal  refinement, 
the  arts  of  etiquette,  sustained  by  dignity  of 
person  and  loftiness  of  station,  appeal  with  irre- 
sistible power  to  her  instinctive  delicacy,  how- 
over  uncultured  it  may  be.  When  these  attrac- 
tions are  but  the  accompaniments  of  flattery,  of 
kind  attention,  of  extravagant  protestations  of 
love,  and,  though  infinitely  absurd,  of  solemn 
promises  of  marriage,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that 
the  temptation  will  become  resistless  to  all  but 
the  radically  good.  But  as  the  tempter  knows  all 
these  things,  his  turpitude  is  the  greater.  He 
deliberately  perpetrates  the  foulest  and  most 
abominable  crime  of  which  a  man  can  be  guilty, 
without  the  dread  of  punishment  or  even  of 
reproach. 

Again  we  are  driven  to  the  problem,  What  is 
the  cure  for  these  things  ?  We  have  so  far  tres- 
passed on  our  space,  that  bare  suggestions  are  all 
we  can  offer  in  reply.  In  the  first  place,  no  per- 
manent and  real  reform  can  be  expected  so  long 
as  the  transgressor  escapes  chastisement.  The 
seducer  should  he  outlawed.  In  the  second  place, 
a  wise  and  generous  discrimination  should  be  used 
in  balancing  the  criminality  and  the  misfortune 
of  the  fallen.  The  seduced  should  receive protec- 
Hon  and  sympathy.  When  we  speak  thus,  we  do 
not  mean  that  she  should  be  complacently  or  in- 
dulgently treated ;  but  that  her  wrongs  should  be 
candidly  admitted,  and  her  remorse  merciftilly 
respected.  In  the  third  place,  a  more  compre- 
hensive range  of  education  should  be  allowed  to 
the  female  mind.    Instead  of  being  left  to  the 


waywardness  of  fancy  or  the  impulses  of  passion, 
her  affections  should  be  judiciously  trained — not 
resisted  or  ignored,  but  fashioned  by  a  standard  of 
truthfulness,  sobriety,  and  primitive  nature.  We 
might  extend  this  principle  to  the  other  sex ;  and, 
in  relation  to  one  point  especially,  we  could  wi^ 
to  see  a  radical  reform.  Why  should  not  the 
principles  of  animal  and  human  physiology  be 
careftdly  and  universally  studied  ?  So  long  as  the 
most  sacred  functions  and  responsibilities  of  life 
are  conventionally  regarded  as  mysterious,  the 
young  will  feel  in  relation  to  them  an  unhealthy 
curiosity,  and  the  mature  will  find  in  them  the 
temptations  to  ruinous  self-abuse,  or  to  still  more 
destructive  dissipation.  In  these  matters  it  may 
be  truly  said,  that  ''  Ignorance  is  the  mother  of 
crime."  In  the  fourth  place,  the  public  drinking 
habits  of  the  people  should  be  steadily  discounte- 
nanced. There  are  many  who  affirm  tiiat  sensu- 
alism and  drunkenness  seldom  go  together ;  it  is 
a  notorious  fiict,  however,  that  the  seducer  first 
seeks  the  corruption  of  his  victim  through  the 
agency  of  some  intoxicating  element.  Those  who 
have  given  themselves  up  to  the  profession  of 
sin  live  on  spirituous  liquors.  The  public-house 
is  their  temple.  They  there  edify  themselves. 
They  there  seek  consolation.  The  bottle  is  their 
god,  and  in  its  worship  alone  they  find  strength, 
peace,  and  joy.  Without  it  they  could  do  nothing. 
The  atmosphere  of  a  tavern  is  polluting;  and 
those  whom  it  is  important  to  preserve  from  the 
paths  of  iniquity  should  be  taught  to  keep  away. 

But  aU  expedients  are  vain  unless  supported  by 
a  zealous  cultivation  of  the  moral  sentiments  of 
the  people.  We  have  no  faith  in  personal  gene- 
rosities, or  political  arrangements  so  long  as  the 
heart  of  society  is  impure.  On  this  ground  we 
rejoice  in  the  exposures  which  have  taken  plac^, 
and  in  those  which  are  yet  to  come.  This  is  an 
evil  about  which  we  have  maintained  too  uniform 
a  silence :  when  it  begins  to  be  openly  appreciated 
the  time  of  its  modification  will  be  at  hand.  If 
our  rapid  observations  may  draw  attention  to  its 
enormity,  we  shall  not  be  without  the  hope  that 
they  will  contribute  somewhat  to  its  overthrow. 


OXJR    HOUSEHOLD    NARRATIVE. 


A  D01IE8TI0  BEGISTER. 


Mr  name  is  Braddles.  Christian  names,  Joshua 
Ebenezer.  My  godfathers  and  godmothers  gave 
me  those  names.  I  might  not,  perhaps,  have 
sanctioned  their  choice,  if  my  tastes  had  been  con- 
sulted in  the  matter.  Of  course,  they  were  not. 
My  cards  read,  "Mb.  Joshua  Ebei^ezeb  Bbad- 
BLES,  Musidora  liodge,  Peckham."  I  have  had 
them  engraved  since  I  retired  jfrom  the  brush- 
making  line,  upon  a  small  independency.  Musi-^ 
dora  is  one  of  the  names  of  Mrs.  Braddles.    Her 


full  name  is  Carolina  Musidora  Sabina.  She  is  a 
surprising  woman.  We  have  five  children ;  three 
girls  and  two  boys;  the  youngest  boy  a  baby. 
The  probability  of  your  having  ever  seen  such 
children  as  ours  is,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  make 
the  observation,  only  remote. 

I  am  of  a  literary  tnim.  You  have  notioed  that 
name  "  Musidora."  I  selected  it  in  preference  to 
Carolina,  or  Sabina,  because  it  occurs  in  a  little 
story  in  Thomson's  "  Seasons."    Mrs.  Braddles 
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aajs  it  uT  not  proper  reading ;  but  she  is  not 
a  literary,  though,  as  I  said  before,  a  surprising 
woman.  She  uses  strong  language  concerning 
Musidora's  inscribing  that  communication  for 
Damon,  upon  the  tree,  and  calls  her  ''a cat." 
She  wonders  Damon  was  not  struck  blind,  like 
Peeping  Tom.  It  will  be  perceived  that  her 
sphere  is  not  criticism;  but  her  soused  mackarel 
are  first-rate. 

But  I  was  remarking  that  I  am  of  a  literary 
turn.  I  always  was.  I  have  repeatedly  heard 
my  schoolmaster  say  my  themes  were  "  astonish- 
ing ;"  and  I  firmly  beHeye  they  often  staggered 
him.  In  a  quiet  street  near  our  lodge  there  is  a 
gentleman  who  is  bond  fide  in  the  literary  line, 
between  whom  and  myself  a  sort  of  familiarity  has 
grown  up.  He  is  a  nice  person,  but  raih&r  sar- 
castic, and  his  waisteoate  and  neckties  are  not  the 
thing ;  in  &ct,  he  seldom  sports  any  colour  but 
black,  and  wears  his  clothes  too  long.  He  seems 
to  like  my  conversation,  and  said,  the  other  even- 
ing, he  had  been  reading  in  the  ''  Curiosities  of 
Literature,"  of  a  philosopher,  who  thought  an  in- 
teresting book  would  be  produced,  if  any  man 
were  faithfully  te  write  down  the  daily  occur- 
rences of  his  life,  without  affectetion  or  distertion. 
I  said,  "  Very  likely." 

'  But  it  immediately  struck  me,  that  if  the 
diary  of  a  single  individual,  detailing  only  every- 
day cireumstcmces,  would  be  interesting,  what  an 
effect  would  be  produced  upon  a  reader's  mind  by 
a  register  of  the  daily  history  of  Bwen  individuals! 
Por  instance,  of  Mrs.  Braddles  and  myself  and  the 
five  children.  In  fact,  I  may  say  $xght  altegether ; 
that  is,  including  the  girl.  Just  the  number  that 
went  inte  the  ark, — ^which  was  an  acute  remark 
of  Johnny's  one  Sunday  afternoon.  Suppose  I 
only  attempted  a  history  of  our  fiumly  for  a 
limited  period  ?  Even  that  would  be  something ; 
a  pilot-balloon* 

I  am  of  an  open  constitution,  and  though  I 
knew  Mrs.  Braddles'  short-comings  in  a  literary 
point  of  view,  I  could  not  forbear  disclosing  to 
her  this  grand  idea.  She  threw  cold  water, — or 
hot  water, — ^upon  it,  as  I  had  anticipated.  ''  What 
did  I  mean  by  going  to  make  a  silly  of  myself ! 
Couldn't  I  take  in  brushmaking  for  amusement, 
if  I  wanted  something  to  do  ?  Did  I  mean  to  put 
down  how  many  pairs  of  stockings  went  into  the 
wash  on  a  Tuesday  ?  And  what  we  allowed  the 
girl  for  beer-money?  And  wouldn't  I,  there 
now,  just  get  along,  and  hold  baby  a  minute  or 
two,"  and  perhaps  I'd  like  to  "put  down  some- 
thing about  tiie  dear  little  thing !"  I  took  the 
dear  little  thing,  as  requested:  he  was  rather 
damp. 

I  am  not  a  man  to  be  turned  aside  by  trifies. 
Not  that  Carolina  Musidora  Sabina  is  a  tnfle, — or 
her  displeasure, — ^for  she  is  a  surprising  woman. 
Only  my  resolution  was  taken,  and  I  quickly 
passed  the  Eubicon.  That  is,  one  Monday,  when 
I  saw  bed-furniture  taken  down,  and  sofa  and 
chair-covers  removed,  and  knew  the  wash  would 
be  heavy,  I  feigned  a  bilious  attack,  packed  my 
corpet-bog^  not  forgetting  a  quire  of  Bath-post 
and  some  pens,  and  took  a  run  out  of  town, 


where  I  could  sit  and  write  in  peace  and  quiet" 
ness. 

I  did  sit  down,  and  wrote,  not  only  in  peace 
and  quietness,  but  with  remarkable  fluency,  and 
I  may  add,  foree.  I  wrote  our  family  history  for 
one  calendar  month, — ^wrote  it  with  conscientiouB- 
ness,  exactitude,  and  animation.  Solomon  spoke 
of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  and  of  the  hyssop  on  the 
wall ;  /  spoke  of  the  toothbrush  on  the  toilet- 
table,  and  the  flat-iron  on  the  dresser.  As  our 
immortal  bard  has  it,  I  extenuated  nothing,  not 
even  our  consumption  of  treacle.  I  set  down 
nought  in  malice,  not  even  Mrs.  Braddles'  Patent 
Air-Tube  Dress  Extender.  I  felt  superior  to 
vulgar  prejudice ;  I  felt  superior  even  to  Mrs.B. ;  I 
felt  indifferent  at  the  thought  that  she  might  see 
my  work  in  print,  if  I  should  succeed,  which  I 
did  not  doubt,  in  getting  it  laid  before  the  uni- 
verse ;  I  knew  I  was  serving  the  cause  of  human 
progress,  and  disdained  the  mean  idea  of  anony- 
mousness ;  my  pen  was  the  magnum  bonum  of  a 
ready  writer;  neat  and  appropriate  phrases  came 
when  I  wanted  them;  when  Jenkins  looked  over 
my  MS.,  he  observed  with  veracity  as  wqU  as 
emphasis  that  I  had  been  "  l^oiog  it  like  bribks." 
It  was  true ;  I  hod.  ! 

The  fact  is,  Jenkins  is  an  old  school-fel^w  of 
mine,  and  I^  encountered  him  quite  accidentally 
at  the  hotel  where  I  was  staying.  We  began 
questioning  each  other,  of  course. 

'^  Ah,  Braddles,  my  boy,  you're  a  lucky  fellow 
— wish  I  could  retire,  like  you !" 

"  Well,  what  are  you  doing,  Jenkins  ?" 

«  Doing,  Sir  ?  I'm  Editor  of  the  Muddlehareuffh 
Tehgraph,  and  a  precious  berth  I've  got  of  it. 
But  what  ore  ^au  doing  ?    Lote  of  copy  there,  I 

"  Lote  of  what  ?" 

"Copy." 

"  No  copy,  I  assure  you,  JenkioB;  quite  ori- 
ginal ;  an  idea  of  my  own." 

**  Thaf  s  the  sort  of  thing,  Sir !  May  I  have  a 
look  ?" 

*'  0  certainly."  And  I  felt  a  degree  of  literary 
pride  as  I  handed  him  my  sheets. 

"H'm — capital  idea — Ha! — ^Very  good — ^H'm 
— Capital — Why,  Braddles.  .  .  .  ?'' — I  could  see 
he  was  very  much  astonished.  ''Why,  Braddles  I ! 
Here's  imagination — there's  pathos — ^here's  hu- 
mour— and  how  you  work  up  an  incident ! — ^that 
broken  tile  in-  the  roof  is  capital — Be-autiful ! 
Quite  a  poem;  I  could  run  it  into  verse  off- 
hand:— 

Rain  and  hall-stones  pattering  o*er  us, 

Leave  our  hnmble  roof  awhile ! 
Lath  and  plaster  are  but  porous; 

Let  us  mend  that  broken  tile ! 
Through  the  ceiling  that's  above  us 

Full  a  quart  of  water 's  fell ; 
Men  and  bricklayers  if  you  love  us, 

Mend  that  bit  of  tiling  well ! 
'Tis  the  hour  for  night-capped  faces, 

Floating  wick,  or  Albert  light ; 
But  in  bed  so  wet  our  place  is. 
How  the  deuce  shall  we  be  able  to  sleep  in  a  p9ol  of 
water  all  the  blessed  night? 


—There !'' 
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"  But,  Jenkins, — excuse  me, — K)nly  isn't  your 
last  line  a  leetle  bit  too  long  ?'' 

"  Not  a  morsel ;  that's  a  pentametrical  Alex- 
andrine ;  a  great  beauty  in  poetry,  I  assure  you.'' 

"  Well,  you'll  let  me  have  a  copy  of  those  verses 
will  you  ?" 

**  0  yes ;  but  poetry  of  that  classic  character 
doesn't  go  down  now-a-days.  What  do  you  say  to 
my  puttingyour paper  into  some  formbetter  adapted 
for  publication,  you  know  ?  Merely  as  a  friend. 
Of  course  there  are  little  practical  niceties,  which 
you,  Braddles,  as  a  non-professional  man,  cannot 
be  expected — ^you  understand  ?  And  I  can  arrange 
all  that  for  you,  and  whip  up  your  domestic 
history  into  something  that  will  go  down.  Sup- 
pose you  were  a  little  more  general  in  your  firat 
issue  of  anything  of  the  kind?  Not  quite  so 
many  odds  and  ends,  Braddles.  A  little  arrange- 
ment. Call  it  '  Our  Household  Narrative,'  eh  ? 
And  classify  the  matter." 

I  thought  Jenkins's  editorial  experience  quali- 
fied him  to  decide  upon  ''little  practical  niceties," 
and  allowed  him  to  take  away  my  MS.  to  be 
doctored.  I  did  not  get  it  back  for  a  week  after 
I  had  returned  to  Musidora  Lodge.  During  that 
period  of  suspense,  my  literary  anxieties  and  mis- 
givings were  such  as  to  produce  an  absence  in  my 
manner  not  likely  to  evade  the  scrutiny  of  Caro- 
lina Musidora  Sabina,  who  perpetually  insisted 
that  I  had  something  on  my  mind,  and  everlast- 
ingly wished  to  know  whether  shares  in  the 
"  Penny  Ice  and  Eel-pie  Promotion  Company,"  of 
which  I  am  a  director,  and  in  which  I  am  of 
course  a  large  shareholder,  were  going  down. 
Eventually,  the  MS.  came,  and  I  must  say  I 
thought,  as  I  looked  over  it,  that  he  must  be  a 
very  acute  genius  who  could  recognise  his  own 
bantling  after  it  had  been  doctored  by  Jenkins. 
After  a  severe  mental  struggle,  and  much  corres- 
pondence with  Jenkins,  I  decided  upon  allowing 
his  work  to  appear  instead  of  my  own,  as  an 
experiment.  I  read  it  over  to  Carolina  Musidora 
Sabina  the  other  evening.  Her  reply  was  cha- 
racteristic. "Joshua  Ebenezer,"  she  said,  "that 
man  is  quizzing  you,  as  sure  as  I'm  your  lawful 
wife ;  and  if  you  go  and  let  him  make  a  fool  of 
you,  I'll — oh,  how  can  you  aggravate  me  so  ?" 
But,  as  I  remarked  before,  she  is  ilot  critical, — 
decidedly  not, — and  makes  mistakes  upon  literary 
questions  of  all  kinds. 

My  Household  Narrative  was  written  in  my 
own  person.  Jenkins  has  introduced  the  editorial 
"  we."  He  has  also  suppressed  numerous  incidents, 
and  related  others  with  a  departure  from  simpli- 
city which  I  cannot  commend.  This  is  how  he 
does  the  thing. 

OUR  HOUSEHOLD  NARRATIVE. 

A  DOMESTIC  REGISTEB. 

Politics. — The  events  of  the  past  month  have 
not  been  numerous.  One  striking  feature  was 
the  introduction,  by  Mrs.  Braddles,  of  a  measure, 
having  for  its  object  the  rejuvenation  of  oui*  front 
parlour  window  curtains.  Its  provisions  were 
very  simple,  and  they  underwent  but  few  alte- 
rations in  committee ;  though  a  firm  stand  was. 


for  some  time,  made  by  Mr.  Braddles  for  the  adop- 
tion of  a  less  expensive  kind  of  binding,  if  not 
for  the  total  suppression  of  the  yellow  fringe; 
finally  he  abandoned  his  opposition,  and  Mrs. 
Braddles,  with  her  usual  legislative  tact,  carried 
her  bill  without  modification.  Mrs.  Braddles  is 
not  partial  to  modifications  of  her  measures,  and 
somewhat  impatient  of  suggestions ;  and,  on  this 
occasion,  she  observed,  wi&  a  degree  of  asperity 
that  "  married  men  didn't  ought  to  go  out  of  their 
proper  spears  in  life,  and  poHng  their  noses  into 
everything."  The  enactment  took  effect  imme- 
diately, and  the  curtains  were  sent  to  the  nearest 
dyer's  to  be  re-dipped ;  while  a  knitted  pair  were 
substituted  for  them  until  their  return.  Tlic 
dyer's  and  haberdasher's  little  accounts  occa- 
sioned the  introduction  of  a  supplementary  esti- 
mate one  Saturday  evening;  but  it  was  duly 
passed,  after  a  desultory  and  acidulated  discussion 
— ^Mr.  Braddles  making  (and  withdrawing)  his 
usual  weekly  motion  for  a  reduction  of  the  expen- 
diture. 

EnucATiONAt.  QuESTTOxs  cnme  under  notice 
more  than  once ;  and  Mr.  Braddles  was,  for  the 
third  time,  unsuccessful  in  securing  a  first  reading 
of  a  bill  for  sending  Master  Johnny  to  boarding- 
school;  Mrs.  Braddles  insisting  strenuously  and 
pathetically,  on  the  delicacy  of  his  health,  and 
the  danger  to  the  purity  of  his  morals  which 
would  be  incurred  by  promiscuous  associations ; 
or,  to  use  her  own  energetic  words,  "  by  mixing 
that  boy  up  with  a  lot  of  little  blackguards,  that 
knew  a  good  deal  more  than  was  proper."  Upon 
the  question  of  delicate  health,  Mr.  Braddles 
endeavoured  to  initiate  an  investigation  into  the 
bread,  butter,  and  flour  accounts,  with  a  special 
reference  to  Master  Johnny's  consumption  of  cur- 
rent household  edibles ;  but  was  interrupted,  in 
the  midst  of  a  closely  wrought  and  probably  un- 
answerable statistical  argument,  by  Mrs.  Braddles. 
who  left  the  chair  with  the  somewhat  inappro- 
priate observation  that  "If  that  boy  went  to 
boarding-school,  he'd  be  up  to  all  manner  of  mis- 
chief; whereas,   now  he  was  the  quietest  lamb 

that  ever ^" — {rest  of  speech  inaudible  through 

the  slamming  of  the  door  J, 

AcciDEKTS  AKD  Offekces. — Master  Johnny 
having  been  one  morning  not  only  quiet  as  a 
lamb,  but  so  quiet  as  to  excite  apprehensions  in 
the  minds  of  his  fond  parents,  a  vigorous  inquiry 
was  instituted  into  &e  nature  of  his  pursuits. 
The  result  was  striking.  It  was  discove^Kl  that, 
doubtless  under  the  influence  of  that  restless  thirst 
for  knowledge  and  love  of  experiment  which  cha- 
racterise the  infant  mind — ^he  had  carefully  black- 
leaded  a  bronze  fender,  and  half  of  the  inside  of 
the  back-parlour  door,  on  the  latter  of  which  he 
was  proceeding  to  get  up  a  polish,  just  as  he  was 
discovered  and  interrupted.  The  dear  little  fellow 
manifested  the  most  touching  simplicity,  and,  if 
we  may  judge  by  the  loudness  of  his  lamentations, 
was  deeply  affected,  when  the  maid  applied  to 
him  the  harrowing  epithet,  "a  mischevious  boy," 
So  sensitive  and  highly-strung  is  his  gentle  nature ! 
He  will  have  to  be  put  to  some  profession,  being 
much  too  tender-hearted  for  the  bruahmaking 
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business.  Mrs.  Braddles  says,  "he  shed  tears 
when  the  clown  knocked  the  policeman's  hat  over 
his  eyes,  in  the  pantomine  at  Dewry  Lane 
Theayter." 

We  have  had,  besides,  the  usual  quantity  of 
accidents  attributed  to  the  cat;  things  being 
broken  in  places  quite  inaccessible  upon  any 
known,  presumable,  or  conceivable  principle  of 
feline  dynamics.  On  these  it  is  unnecessary  to 
dilate,  as  they  "  come  home  to  every  man's  busi- 
ness and  bosom,"  meat-safe,  mantel-piece,  and 
crockery- ware ;  but,  as  domestic  journalists,  we 
were  bound  to  allude  to  them. 

LiTEEATUBE,  FiNE  Aets.  — Mastcr  Johnny's 
slate  (the  thirteenth  purchased  for  him  this  half- 
year)  presents  the  usual  amount  of  literary  and 
artistic  matter.  It  may  be  interesting  to  state, 
that  he  has  succeeded  in  spelling  his  own  name 
in  large  capitals,  without  dividing  the  word 
Braddles  in  the  midst  of  a  syllable.  The  illustra- 
tions do  not  show  much  variety,  though  there  is 
great  boldness  of  conception,  and  wild  freedom  of 
execution, — the  human  face,  for  instance,  being 
always  drawn  quite  full,  both  eyes  shown, — ^with 
a  firmly-touched  nose  in  the  form  of  an  isosceles 
triangle  projecting  laterally.  This  will  be  recog- 
nised as  a  distinguishing  feature  in  the  ^scoes 
which  ornament  so  many  dead-walls  in  our 
thoroughfares. 

Yesterday,  we  found  "NO  POPERY"  chalked 
on  our  side-door  which  opens  into  the  garden, 
but  regret  that  we  cannot  trace  the  author  of  this 
vivid  and  abrupt  flash  of  genius.  It  is  not  clear 
in  what  sense  the  author  intended  it  to  apply  to 
ourselves,  because  we  have  given  orders  to  our 
bookseller  (who  has  contracted  with  the  Parcels' 
Delivery  Company)  for  the  transmission  of  Dr. 
Cumming's  works  as  fast  as  they  come  out,  and 
it  is  pretty  well  known  in  the  neighbourhood  why 
the  parcels  cart  comes  to  our  door  four  times  a 
week.  We  have  also  read  the  "Coming  Struggle," 
and  the  ''  Answer  to  the  Coming  Struggle,"  and 
the  "Doom  of  Antichrist,"  and  "A  Warning 
Voice  to  Britain,  by  John  Closs,"  at^d  "What 
shall  be  the  End  of  these  things,"  and  the  "  Seven 
Vials,  and  the  Drying  up  of  the  Great  Biver 
Euphrates,"  and  "  The  Time  of  the  End,"  and 
"  The  End  of  the  Time,  Times,  and  half  a  Time." 

Meetings. — ^The  only  meeting  of  any  conse- 
quence was  one  between  Mrs.  Braddles  and  the 
baker,  by  appointment  in  our  hall.  That  indi- 
-vidual  had  "stuck  on"  an  extra  loaf  in  our 
weekly  bill,  and  Mrs.  B.  challenged  him  to  a 
discussion,  in  which  he  was  forced  to  admit  that 
a  consumption  of  nine  half- quartern-loaves  in  two 
days  was  excessive  and  improbable.  In  other 
words,  Mrs.  B.  was  victorious,  and  the  extra  loaf 
was  deleted  from  the  account. 

MiscELLAi^EoiTS. — Our  postmau  continues  his 
erratic  career,  and  we  mean  to  complain  to  the 
postmaster-general,  and  suggest  his  being  put 
upon  the  superannuation  list.  What  possible 
interest  should  a  postman  who  is  greyheaded  and 
tottering  take  in  making  little  girls  in  the  street 
turn  out  clothes-baskets,  and  count  the  things  ? 
He  is  getting  childish.    And  ought  not  a  postman 


to  remember  our  name,  after  bringing  letters 
week  after  week  to  Musidora  Lodge,  as  he  has 
done?  And  why  don't  he  knock,  instead  of 
stamping  on  the  door-steps  like  mad,  and  scream- 
ing ?  There  is  a  gas-lamp  against  our  door,  and 
it  is  a  fine  moonlight  night,  when  we  are  sum- 
moned by  a  clatter  and  a  scream  outside — 

"  Now  then !  Letter !  IsUer  /  !  lbtteb  ! !  I" 

Door  is  opened. 

"Bring  a  light,  dew!  Name  o'  Straddles 
here  ?" 

Mr.  B.  rushes  to  the  rescue,  indignant  and  hot. 

"  Straddles,  no  !     Mr.  Braddles." 

"  Then  why  can't  people  write  plainer  ?  That 
'ere  letter's  of  the  grettest  consekence  to  yew, 
I'm  shewr  on  it  by  the  looks,  and  yew  mightn't 
ha'  got  it,  'cos  it's  directed  so  bad.  Graddles, 
Gruddles,  Paddles,  Doddles,  Stroddles — what  the 
d^vil  is  it  ?" 

"  Braj)I)L£s,  I  say !" 

"  It's  all  very  fine,  but  I  dunno  that  I  ought  to 
let  you  have  it.  I  shall  consider  on  it.  Hold  a 
candle,  dew  !  Well,  it's  the  right  number  any- 
how. But  mind,  I  aint  responsible  if  anything 
happens,  mind  yew  that  /" 

And  bis  voice 
Dies  away  in  soft  decay, 
Low  grumbling, 

down  the  road — "  I  should  be  ashamed  o'  such 
writin',  I  should !" 

Fashions. — ^Mrs.  Braddles  and  the  two  eldest 
Miss  Braddleses  have  appeared  in  corsages  de  tar- 
latane  with  draperie  lying  flat  on  the  sleeve,  which 
is  bound  by  six  ruches  of  blue  and  pink  ribbon 
alternately,  continued  all  roimd  the  lavolet  in  full 
bandeaux  francos  of  white  gauze  de  Valencienties 
houiUonnie  d  la  viergCy  surrounding  a  collar  of 
hroderie  mausquetaire  resembling  the  back  of  a 
camisole,  and  conung  down  in  a  peak,  which  is 
ornamented  with  three  volants,  termed  hasquinnes 
Boleros,  This  costume  has  been  much  admired 
in  Peckham. 

Obituary. — Died,  during  the  month,  univer- 
sally unregretted,  numerous  cock-roaches,  under 
circumstances  highly  creditable  to  the  housewifery 
of  Mrs.  B. 

Funds,  Maekets,  &c. — The  Funds  are  our 
business,  and  we  do  not  choose  to  say  how  they 
stand,  but  some  of  the  Markets  are  dearer  than 
they  ought  to  be.  We  shall  only  be  too  glad  to 
report  (when  it  occurs)  a  change  tor  the  better. 


That  is  the  way  in  which  Jenkins  has  "  whipped 
up  "  my  domestic  history  into  "  something  that 
will  go  down."  I  do  not  know  what  comment 
to  make,  but  my  Carolina  Musidora  Sabina  will, 
when  she  sees  it.  She  is  sure  to  see  it ;  she  sees 
everything.  The  account  of  the  fashion  at  our 
establishment  maybe  correct,  but  I  have  foi^tten 
my  French.  I  approve  much  of  what  is  said  on 
the  subject  of  funds  and  marketing,  and  think  it 
will  win  the  applause  of  Carolina  Musidora 
Sabina.  He* has  scarcely  done  justice  to  our 
Johnny,  and  has  said  little  about  the  girls.  His 
^ork  befg^s  a  very  &int  resemblance  to  mine,  as  J 
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have  already  intimated.  Still;  Jenkins,  as  a  pro- 
fessional journalist  must  be  up  to  "  practical  nice- 
ties/' and  I  suppose  it  is  all  correct.  But  as  I 
made  some  introdootory  observations,  I  shall  beg 
to  make  a  few  remarks  by  way  of  conclusion. 

There  is  a  point  which  I  wish  to  have  clearly 
understood. 

An  individual  who  looked  back  firom  the  period 
of  married  maturity  upon  his  adolescent  aspira- 
tions, said  once — 

When  I  thinks  of  Tot  I  am, 

And  then  of  Tot  I  vos, 
I  finds  Tve  throwed  myself  avay 

Vithout  sufficient  cos. 

I  do  not  make  that  reflection  myself,  or  commend 
the  gentleman  who  did  make  it.  His  rhyme  is 
good,  but  his  reason  ia  not.  I  did  not  know  him 
personally ;  I  believe  I  saw  this  anecdote  of  him  in 
the  public  prints.  The  question  I  am  constantly 
asking  myself  about  that  poet  is — JThotn  catdd 
K$ha/cejnarriedf  One  thing  is  clear,  I  say: — 
Not  a  woman  like  my  Carolina  Musidora  Sahina. 
No.  She  would  have  taught  him  better.  Pro- 
bably some  woman  like  Mrs.  Tibbs,  who  is, 
Carolina  M.  S.  tells  me,  "  aggravating  to  that 
degree, — and  has  twins  at  every  other  accouch- 
ment,"  which  she  is  always  throwing  in  the  face 
of  Tibbs,  who  is  only  a  fourth-rate  banker's 
clerk.  Or  like  Mrs.  Baggs,  who  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  non-producer,  and  flings  that  in  Baggs' 
face,  inquiring  how  he'd  like  a  wife  who  was  as 
"inveterate  as  Mrs.  Tibbs,"— that  is  her  phrase. 
Or  like  Mrs.  Baggers,  perhaps,  who  has  not  been 
married  two  months,  and  being  of  a  fervently 
theatrical  turn  of  mind,  startles  poor  Daggers, 
who  is  a  small,  timid  man,  out  of  lus  five  wits  by 
intercepting  him  at  the  bed-room  door  in  the 
character  of  Lady  Macbeth,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  At  least  he  had  never  been  licked  into 
shape, — ^I  mean  the  poet  had  not, — in  a  matri- 
monial and  domestic  point  of  view.  I  have. 
Ask  anybody  that  knows  me  and  my  Carolina 
Musidora  Sabina. 

It  will  be  perceived  from  my  "Household 
Narrative,"  even  under  the  Jenkins'  mask,  that  I 


have  my  little  troubles,  though  I  am  out  of  the 
brushmaking  business  now.  I  observed  that  baby 
was  damp;  he  is  often  damp;  he  breaks  my  rest 
as  well  as  my  Carolina's,  and  sometimes  he  breaks 
a  tumbler  or  a  tea-thing.  There  are  little  accounts 
to  look  over  and  pay,  and  people  unU  stick  it  on 
when  they  can.  The  girls,  and  even  perhaps  (I 
suggest  it  deferentially)  Mrs.  B,,  require  new 
bonnets  rather  frequently.  Johnny  has  a  fine 
spirit  which  carries  hiin  away  at  tunes,  and  the 
servant  has  a  cousin  or  two  who  carry  away  half 
a  cold  joint  at  times.  Of  course  there  are  taxes, 
— of  course.  Occasionally  Mrs.  B.  will  say  to 
me, 

"  Braddles,  you  oughtn't;  I  am  a  heart-broken 
woman!" 

"Lor!  my  dear!"  I  say,  "how  the  devil's 
that  ?     Why,  I'm  as  happy  as  the  da/s  long." 

*^  Are  you,  Braddles,  dear?"  says  she,  wiping 
her  eyes — "  Are  you  quite  comfortable  in  your 
feelings,  Braddles  ?"  says  she. 

"Comfortable?"  I  say— "My  dear,  I'm  a 
happy  man  ?" 

That  is  the  point  to  which  I  wish  to  direct 
attention.  I  am  a  Happy  Man.  I  cannot  account 
for  it.  It  is  true  Carolina  Musidora  Sabina  souses 
mackerel  beautifully  (as  I  said  before),  and  I 
might  instance  more  r^cherch^  performances  of 
hers  in  a  culinary  way.  It  is  true  my  shirts 
are  t^ell  got  up,  and  never  want  a  button.  It  is 
tiTie  Musidora  Lodge  has  been  newly  papered  and 
done  up  lately.  It  is  true  I  have  literary  tastes. 
It  is  true  we  never  go  near  a  Puseyite  church, 
and  hate  Cardinal  Wiseman.  It  is  true  we  have 
a  first-rate  butcher  out  our  way,  and  live  on  the 
best  of  everything.  But  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
all  that  that  makes  me  happy.    What  is  it  ? 

Then  again, — and  here  I  will  conclude, — I  see 
plenty  of  houses  about,  that  look  quite  as  nice  as 
Musidora  Lodge,  and  why  shouldn't  the  people 
inside  be  happy  like  us  ?  Perhaps  we  know  the 
worst  of  Baggs,  and  Tibbs,  and  Daggers,  and 
even  they  are  happy  on  the  whole.  Let  us  have 
a  collectioiL  of  Household  Narratives,  and  wc 
shall  see.     That's  what  /  say ! 


GLIMPSES   OF   CHURCH-WORLD. 

No.  Vin.— TBADING  IN  SOULS.— CONCLUDING  GLIMPSE. 


It  is  a  doctrine  of  the  Church,  and  a  declaration 
of  the  Bible  that  the  human  soul  is  a  thing  beyond 
all  price.  A  man  will  give  anything  to  save  it, 
when  it  is  in  danger ;  and  if  he  were  to  gain  all 
the  world  by  losing  it,  he  would  be  the  victim  of 
a  decidedly  bad  ba^ain.  Invaluable,  however, 
as  is  this  article,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  marketable 
commodity.  It  may  be  bought  and  sold;  and  in 
the  trade  large  profits  are  made  withal.  There 
is  an  institution  m  America  which  we  maliciously 


denominate  the  "  slave  market."  In  England  wc 
have  an  institution  which  might  fitly  and  without 
malice  be  denominated  a  ''soul  market."  Little 
Doctor  Watts  once  sang  : — 

Were  I  so  tall  to  reach  the  pole, 
Or  grasp  the  ocean  with  a  span, 
I  must  be  measured  by  nay  soul ; 
The  mind  '8  the  standard  of  the  man. 

Brother  Jonathan  is  especially  particular  about 
the  body.    A  stalwart,  strong^  muscular,  and 
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healthy  &ame  is  ^rhat  he  looks  for.  Give  him  a 
sound  constitation,  easy  joints,  a  massiye  potency 
of  limb/ and  the  soul  he  will  let  go  for  nothing, 
that  is,  for  what  it  is  worth  in  his  estimation. 
But  in  our  highly  fiaToured  land  we  are  more 
enlightened.  We  measure  one  another  by  the 
true  standard.  Whon  we  do  business  we  take 
oare  to  have  the  real  article.  Our  stock-in-trade 
is  bona  fide;  and,  though  we  are  always  ''selling 
off"  at  a  ''  great  sacrifice"  the  material  in  which 
we  deal  is  no  make-believe,  no  imposing  pretence. 
Veritable  humanity  is  put  up  for  sale  to  the 
highest  bidder.  That  mysterious  element  which 
is  the  centre  of  life  and  experience  we  offer  to  the 
best  customer  who  may  desire  to  purchase,  with 
all  its  responsibilities  and  its  duties,  its  hopes  and 
fears,  its  memories  of  the  past,  and  its  destiny  in 
the  future !  Not  an  affection,  sin,  duty,  retribu- 
tion, but  is  cast  into  the  scale  in  which  the  goods 
are  weighed !  The  joys  of  the  redeemed  and  the 
woes  of  the  reprobate  are  all  involved  in  the 
transaction,  which  is  performed  with  a  nanoha" 
lanee  more  than  worthy  of  our  national  piety,  and 
of  our  holy  familiarity  with  all  things  sacred  and 
divine !  A  whole  parish  is  put  up  at  once,  and  as 
the  haUowed  competition  of  thez^ous  and  devout 
goes  on,  the  voice  of  the  merry  auctioneer  is  heard 
above  all  the  buzz  natural  to  the  occasion,  calling 
out — **  Now,  gentlemen,  who  bids  ?  a  beautiful 
neighbourhood,  lovely  residence-— only  £2000  is 
bid — ^population  only  500 — ^£2500 — annual  value 
£800 — £5000  is  bid,  gentlemen— present  incum- 
bent 82  years  of  age— £6000  is  offered— £7000— 
going  reverend  Sirs — £7000 — £7500 — going — 
500  immortalsouls  goingfor  £7500 — agoing — agoing 
— ^gone !"  Such  is  the  way  in  which  we  deal  in 
the  human  in  this  country !  We  have  no  scru- 
ples ;  no  remorse.  Is  it  not  altogether  a  merciful 
and  religious  affedr?  Are  not  these  ''  poor,  miser- 
able, hdl- deserving  sinners"  sold  to  a  priest,  who 
shall  teach  them  the  way  of  salvation,  repress 
their  depraved  selfishness,  wean  them  from  the 
solicitudes  of  commerce,  and  put  them  in  the  way 
to  heaven  ?  Is  it  not  the  main  condition  of  the 
engagement  that  he  who  gets  the  "  lot"  knocked 
down  to  him  shall,  as  soon  as  it  is  **  delivered," 
point  the  grasping  and  covetous  idolators  to  Him 
'*  who  was  ridi,  but  for  their  sakes  became  poor, 
that  they  through  his  poverty  might  be  made 
rich?"  Does  he  not  buy  them  all  up  for  the 
purpose  of  enforcing  upon  them*  the  solemn  and 
salutary  expostulation,  '<  What  shall  a  man  give 
in  exchange  for  his  soul  ?"  And  yet  there  are 
people  so  crabbedly  envious  that  they  would  call 
the  entire  business  a  monstrous  finaud-— so  super- 
stitious and  sanctimonious  that  they  would  de- 
nounce the  tnmsaotion  as  unseriptural,  inhuman, 
and  impious !  Oh,  how  shockingly  wicked,  and 
how  hopelessly  blind  ia  human  nature !  So  low 
is  it  sunk  in  ignorance  and  sin  that  it  actually 
protesisagainst  being  handed  over  by  a  consecrated 
auctioneer  to  an  ordained  parson ;  a  parson  whose 
very  office  it  is  to  enlighten  and  to  save  it,  and 
who,  to  achieve  his  object,  is  actmdly  willing  to 
invest  a  fortune  in  the  experiment  I '  Shame  on 
the  ingratitaGl9  of  mankind. .   \ .  ■ 


And  yet  there  are  some  aspects  in  which  this 
matter  will  appear  questionable;  to  say  the  least. 
For  instance,  giving  the  reverend  tradesmen  all 
credit  for  pious  benevolence  and  missionary  zeal, 
I  can  hardly  help  feeling  that  they  betray  a 
temerity  which  few  besides  them  evince.  "  The 
cure  of  souls,"  if  you  come  to  think  of  it,  is  a 
rather  formidable  undertaking.  To  buy  them 
outright,  and  thus  to  incur  all  the  responsibilities 
of  their  destiny,  is  what  only  the  most  reckless, 
or  the  most  devout  among  men,  dare  venture 
upon.  In  the  Baptismal  service  of  the  Church  of 
England,  the  <' godfather"  pledges  himself  to  do 
all  sorts  of  things,  moral  and  spiritual,  on  behalf 
of  the  little  infant  whom  he  takes  under  his 
godly  protection :  he  promises  that  he  shall 
**  renounce  the  devil  and  all  his  works,  the  pomps 
and  vanity  of  this  wicked  world,  and  all  the  sin- 
ful lasts  of  the  fiesh ;"  that  he  shall  <' believe  all 
the  articles  of  the  Christian  Faith;"  and  that  ho 
shall ''  keep  God's  holy  will  and  commandments, 
and  walk  in  the  same  all  the  days  of  his  life." 
Now  this  is  plenty  for  one  man's  conscience, 
heaven  knows;  but  there  are  some  i^en  who 
incur  these  and  greater  obligations  on  behalf,  not 
of  an  innocent  infant,  but  of  a  whole  4)arish  in 
which  the  wicked  abound !  We  will  not  call  this 
presumption ;  but  we  must  confess  that,  in  our 
estimation,  it  is  superhumanly  brave ! 

Then,  again,  be  it  recollected,  the  whole  "flock  " 
are  unconscious  of  the  purport  of  the  transaction. 
They  are  not  consulted.  Their  prejudices,  con- 
rictions,  and  habits,  are  not  taken  for  a  moment 
into  consideration.  They  are  simply  the  victims 
of  the  bargain.  There  are  so  many  of  them,  and 
they  are  worth  so  much.  What  does  it  matter, 
then,  what  doctrines  they  believe,  to  what  vices 
they  are  prone,  or  for  what  peculiarities  they  may 
be  distinguished  ?  They  are  but  the  people,  and 
can  have  nothing  to  do  with  questions  t)f  theology, 
save  to  believe  what  their  "owner"  teaches 
them.  It  is  not  their  business  to  say  who  shall 
preach  to  them;  they  have  but  to  go  and  hear, 
what  the  preacher,  whoever  ho  may  be,  shall  say 
unto  them.  Now,  it  would  be  at  least  an  act  of 
courtesy  just  to  lay  the  matter  before  them,  and 
to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  expressing  an 
opinion.  They  must  naturally  feel  that  it  is 
grossly  inconsistent  with  their  independence  to  be 
bandied  about  from  one  proprietor  to  another, 
without  a  word  being  said  to  them  on  the  subject ! 
If  they  are  to  be  the  stock-in-trade  of  specnhttors 
and  money-mongers,  it  is  the  smallest  that  can 
be  demanded  for  them  that  they  should  be  allowed 
a  fair  influence  in  the  selection  of  the  customer. 

In  short,  though  bishops  may  accuse  us  of  pro- 
fanity, we  must  condemn  the  whole  thiiig  as  a 
system  of  the  most  heartiees  and  impious  gam- 
bling. It  is  monstrous  in  the  extreme  that  mul- 
titudes of  intelligent  and  responsible  beings 
should  be  exposed  to  a  humiliation  so  deep,  and 
a  wrong  so  severe.  They  have  their  rights  of 
thought,  their  moral  obligations,  their  proud  in- 
stincts, and  their  solemn  duties ;  and  yet  they  are 
to  be  made.the  subjects  of  men  whose  only  claim 
to  their  respect  maybe  that  they  are  rich  enough. 
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or  that  they  have  fiiends  kind  enough,  to  give  so 
much  barWoos  caah  for  them.  Nay,  they  do 
not  even  receive  the  honour  of  being  eontidered 
in  the  stipulationB.  It  Ib  not  they  who  are 
bought ;  it  is  the  tithes  they  are  compelled  to 
pay,  and  the  contributions  of  which  they  are 
robbed.  "What  is  the  Hying  worth?"  is  the 
first  and  often  the  only  question  asked  by  the 
candidate  for  the  office  of  incumbent ;  and  if  he 
have  any  solicitudes  at  all  beyond  this,  they 
point  to  the  nature  of  the  "  parsonage,"  tiie  amount 
of  "  duty,"  and  the  number  of  the  population.  A 
splendid  mansion  with  spacious  and  fertile  grounds, 
only  one  sermon  on  a  Sunday,  and  a  population 
thin,  indifferent,  and  snbmissiTe — ^these  are  con- 
ditions which  would  greatiy  enhance  the  value  of 
the  property.  It  is  a  "  living  "  that  is  bought ; 
and,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  "  souls  " 
are  no  more  taken  into  the  account  than  are  the 
stones  and  dust  of  tiie  streets ! 

Simony  is  one  of  the  characteristic  features  of 
the  Established  Church.  Any  sect  richly  en- 
dowed is  open,  more  or  less,  to  the  ravages  of  this 
diro  disease ;  but  it  will  flourish  supremely  where 
patronage  is  free,  and  where  public  opinion  has 
no  recognised  authority.  If  congregations  had 
the  selection  of  their  own  pastors;  or  if  the 
pastors  imposed  upon  them  were  dependent  upon 
their  generous  support  for  the  means  of  subsbt- 
ence,  the  crime  would  be  of  but  very  rare  occur- 
rence, and,  when  actually  committed,  would 
appear  in  a  form  so  modified  and  mild  that  its 
more  sad  and  abiding  consequences  would  be 
avoided.  Besponsibility  to  the  people  is  the  only 
guarantee  against  the  evil  of  which  we  complain. 
That  responsibility  may  be  either  persond  or 
pecuniary  ;  these  wiU  be  some  restraint  upon  the 
avarice  as  well  as  the  arrogance  of  the  priest- 
hood; but  where  it  is  altogether  wanting,  the 
sacred  office  will  become  a  secular  profession,  and 
all  that  is  hearty,  devout,  and  disinterested  in  the 
religious  instruction  of  the  people  will  naturally 
and  hopelessly  perish.  Of  the  truth  of  this 
assertion  the  history  of  all  nationaUy-endowed 
establishments  might  be  pleaded  in  confirmation. 
Suffice  it  now  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  scep- 
tical reader  to  the  advertisements  which  appear 
doily  in  all  the  journals,  announcing  sales  of  the 
next  presentations  to  livings.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  trade  in  souls  is  regularly  carried  on,  and  that 
the  lay  and  clerical  chuacters  are  about  equally 
compromised  by  its  profanity  and  its  baseness. 

Trading  in  souls  is  one  natural  development  of 
"the  parochial  system."  The  ideal  of  that 
system  is  captivating  to  the  imagination  of  the 
philanthropist,  the  statesman,  and  the  priest; 
in  operation  it  is,  unfortunately,  altogether  im- 
practicable— ^I  can  conceive  of  nothing  more  in- 
teresting than  a  nation  divided  into  a  number  of 
comparatively  equal  districts,  each  having  its 
instructor  living  among  the  people,  setting  them 
the  example  of  a  righteous  life,  and  teaching  them 
in  all  things  that  can  inform,  elevate,  and  sanc- 
tify. Put  an  ideal  priest  in  the  midst  of  an  ideal 
population,  in  an  ideal  parish,  and  you  have  a 
very  pretty  picture  indeed  to  109k  upoi^,    Put  an 


ordinary  priest  among  an  ordinary  people,  ia  an 
ordinary  parish,  and  for  beauty  you  will  have 
deformity,  for  harmony  confusion,  and  for  the 
serene  service  of  God,  angry  contentions  one  with 
another.  The  great  motive  of  the  parochial 
sjrstem,  in  its  ecclesiastical  bearing,  is  that  erery 
man,  however  poor,  shall  have  a  temple  in  which 
he  may  worship  God,  and  a  minister  who  shall  he 
his  guide,  give  him  counsel  in  his  difficulties, 
consolation  in  his  distresses,  and  hope  in  his  death 
— ^that  peace  and  wisdom  and  salvation  may  he 
brought  to  every  house  and  to  every  heart.  The 
worlong  of  it  is,  that  the  comforts  of  the  rectory 
are  more  thought  of  by  the  minister  than  the 
duties  of  the  temple,  and  that  the  condition  of 
his  stud  of  hunters  occasions  him  more  Bolicitttde 
than  the  condition  of  his  people.  The  paiish  is 
not  considered  the  field  of  evangelical  actirity  so 
much  as  the  home  of  majestic  repose,  or  the 
theatre  of  arrogant  assumptions  and  disastrous 
conflicts.  The  souls  are  bought,  not  that  they 
may  be  saved,  but  that  the  pretence  of  occa- 
sionally attending  to  them  may  be  a  cover  for 
disgusting  tyrannies,  and  unmitigated  worldhness. 
Often,  as  far  as  the  incumbent,  or  the  proprietor 
would  care,  the  people  might  have  no  spiritual  ad- 
viser but  the  tempter  himself,  did  not  the  zealous 
and  the  good  intrude.  Then,  for  the  intmaon, 
the  zealous  and  tiie  good  are  mercilessly  de- 
nounced and  scorned  by  those  whose  indolence 
and  indifference  have  been  tiie  necessity  and  the 
provocation  of  their  labours ;  and  thus  the  paiish 
which,  in  theory,  is  cared  for  so  generously  by  the 
state,  is  abandoned  to  the  neglect  of  the  selfish 
and  the  anger  of  the  proud  who  are  phioed  otct 
it  for  its  comfort,  honour,  and  salvation ! 

We  would  not  be  understood  as  reflecting  on 
the  clergy  indiscriminately.  With  all  its  im- 
perfections, the  parochial  system  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  features,  and  one  of  the  most  sa- 
lutary arrangements  of  English  life.  The  exist- 
ence of  any  religious  machinery  is  better  than  the 
existence  of  none;  and  we  have  amongst  us 
resources  for  the  accommodation  and  the  spiritual 
entertainment  of  the  people,  which,  although  not, 
as  yet,  turned  to  the  best  aocounl^  cannot  be  re- 
gpded  without  satisfaction  and  hope.  The  beau- 
tiful prayers  of  our  liturgical  service  are  read 
every  Sunday,  and  the  heart  of  the  holy  most  he 
comforted  by  even  this  discipline.  What  w 
wanting  in  the  earnestness  and  enterprise  of  the 
authorised  clergy,  is  made  up  by  the  voluntaiy 
activity  of  dissenting  sects  and  ministers.  This 
is  not  a  partof  the  ideal  parochial  system,  we  are 
avrare ;  indeed  it  is  a  reflection  on  its  utter  un- 
practicability,  but,  after  all  that  is  good  in  the 
present  development  of  that  system  has  been  ad- 
mitted, and  when  its  necessary  or  its  aodd^tal 
evils  stare  one  in  the  face,  it  is  pleasant  to  reflect 
that  these  supplementary  agencies  will  come  into 
operation,  and  that,  b^  tiieir  aid,  there  is  scaies^J 
a  man  in  all  this  empire  who  may  not  indulge  vSB 
desire  for  religious  feUowship  and  instmotion. 

There  are  many  who  visit  on  clerical  iniqmtitf 
a  severitjr  of  condemnation  that  they  never  tto* 
of  inflicting  on  other  tran^gzessors  I  andTetwere 
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the  clergy  to  set  tbemselres  up  as  more  than  men 
they  would  be  denounced  for  their  assumption. 
For  myself,  not  belieying  in  the  divine  right  of 
priests  any  more  than  in  the  divine  right  of  kings, 
I  cannot  affect  any  surprise  that  they  should  so 
uniformly  betray  the  signs  of  their  corruptibility. 
A  clergyman!  why  look  at  him: — ^has  he  not 
eyes,  and  mouth,  and  stomach  like  other  people? 
And  can  it  be  expected  that  he  should  be  indif- 
ferent to  a  good  dinner  and  an  untroubled  nap 
after  it  any  more  than  other  people  ?  He  is  a 
man ;  so  are  you :  say  he  is  selfish ;  so  are  you : 
say  he  is  vain-glorious  of  the  lofty  office  he  fills ; 
so  would  you  be,  grumbler,  if  you  ever  cotdd  by 
any  possibility  get  into  an  office  so  exalted:  say 
ho  is  fond  of  hunting ;  I  suspect  you  have  no 
horse  to  hunt  upon,  and  therefore  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  sport :  say  he  preaches  sermons 
that  he  has  bought  in  London  at  3s.  6d.  a- 
piece;  go  to  chapel  and,  may  be,  you  will  hear 
a  sermon  which  is  not  even  bought,  but  has 
been  absolutely  stolen.  In  short,  if  you  expect 
the  clergy  to  be  more  than  men  you  will  be 
disappointed ;  and  if  you  think  that  the  process 
of  ''ordination''  would  make  you  as  sacred 
as  you  demand  that  they  should  be,  just  try  it; 
then  let  a  "  good  living  "  fall  in  your  way,  and 
we  shall  see  with  what  pious  magnanimity  you 
will  reject  the  proffered  bribe  ! 

Ko,  it  is  not  men  who  are  at  fault,  it  is  systems. 
Specific  abuses,  which  excite  occasional  outbursts 
of  indignation,  are  but  the  outworkings  of  general 
evils  for  which  not  the  few  but  the  many  are 
responsible.  In  this  country  the  clerical  office 
has  been  reduced  to  the  level  of  a  secular  pro- 
fession ;  it  is,  therefore,  no  wonder  that  religious 
enterprise  should  be  esteemed  a  secondary  thing 
when  compared  with  financial  and  social  advan- 
tages. For  this  general  evil  society  at  large,  and 
not  the  clergy  particularly,  must  be  held  account- 
able. Inaction,  and  the  inaction  of  public  opinion, 
have  contributed  to  this  result.  The  inherent 
tendencies  of  human  nature  have  been  engaged 
in  vitiating  the  ''sacred  office,"  and  no  organic 
or  serious  resistance  has  been  offered.  The  humi- 
liation and  the  disgrace  are  complete :  but  they 
are  national  and  do  not  morally  attach  to  the 
narrow  circle  which  is  their  centre  alone.  The 
cure  must  be  national  also ;  for  if  we  wait  until 
the  clergy  shall  regenerate  themselves,  we  shaU 
simply  go  on  sinking  for  ever  into  a  lower  depth 
of  spiritual  degradation  and  impurity. 

The  first  thing,  then,  that  invites  abolition  is 
the  existence  of  lay  reetors.  It  is  a  scandal  for 
which  there  is  no  remedy  but  annihilation.  It  is 
monstrous  in  absurdity  and  in  sin  that  the  spiritual 
condition  and  interests  of  a  whole  parish  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who,  very  likely,  has 
no  care  for  religion  at  all,  who  is  a  mere  cash 
collector,  and  who  has  no  ^ther  concern  in  the 
matter  than  simply  to  find  "  a  living  "  for  himself, 
whilst  the  "duties"  of  the  "property  "  are  com- 
mitted to  another,  who  receives  a  paltry  salary 
ibr  their  performance.  The  ecclesiastical  income 
of  a  parish  is  £1,000  or  £1,600  a  year.  This  is 
pocketed  by  some  avaricious  old  lanctlord  who 


lives  one  hundred  miles  away;  and  the  poor 
wretch  who  does  the  preaching,  who  administers 
charity  to  the  poor;  on  whom  sdl  the  beggars  call, 
who  has  to  sustaui  the  conventional  dignities  of 
the  situation,  may  be  thankful  if  he  gets  £150 
per  annum  for  all  his  sacrifices  and  his  toils  1 

The  whole  manner  of  bestowing  patronage,  too, 
needs  a  radical  revision.  The  best  men  fall  into 
the  snare  which  is  laid  for  them.  If  report  speak 
truly  there  is  not  in  connection  with  our  ITational 
Church  a  better  prelate  than  the  Bishop  of  Here- 
ford. His  repute  for  learning  and  for  strong  intel- 
lectual power  in  themaatery  of  theological  questions 
is  wide  and  substantial.  In  the  circle  where  his 
personal  character  is  better  known,  he  is  revered 
for  his  piety  and  esteemed  for  his  many  amiable 
virtues.  Yet  of  this  man  the  newspaper  press 
has  been  saying  things  of  late  that  any  but  a 
bishop  (who  must  be  used  to  such  treatment) 
must  consider  harsh  and  morally  damaging.  He 
has  a  son  devoted  to  the  clerical  profession.  Of 
course  a  lai^  amount  of  ecclesiastical  patronage 
lies  at  the  command  of  this  good  and  excellent 
prelate.  He  has  the  feelings  of  a  father;  and 
what  more  natural  than  that  he  should  give  to  his 
own  child  the  best  things  that  chance  to  come  in 
his  way  ?  Yet  it  is  repulsive  and  depressing  to 
hear  that  within  the  narrow  space  of  a  very  few 
weeks  no  less  than  three  livings  have  been  given 
successively  to  this  young  gentleman !  First  of 
all  he  was  appointed  to  the  incumbency  of  Brein- 
ton,  then  to  the  rectory  of  Eaton  Bishops,  worth 
£500  per  annum,  and  then  again  to  the  rectory  of 
Cradley,  worth  £1,000  a  year !  In  the  presence 
of  such  facts  reflection  is  impossible — indignation 
will  have  its  own  way.  And  yet,  is  the  Bishop 
to  be  blamed  ?  What  father  would  not  act  like- 
wise ?  The  mischief  lies  in  putting  this  power 
into  the  hands  of  a  man  who  has  his  personal 
ambitions,  interests,  and  failings. 

But,  truth  being  spoken,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  these  things  are  consistent  with  the  whole 
system  of  a  church  establishment  as  it  obtains  in 
England.  That  great  institution  might  have  been 
devised  with  the  express  purpose  of  affording 
scope  to  the  ambitious,  the  arrogant,  and  the 
avaricious.  It  has  resources  of  opidence  and 
of  dignity  on  which  the  anstocratio  and  the  un- 
scrupulously aspiring  will  gladly  lay  their  hands. 
The  modes  in  which  its  vast  property  may  be  held 
are  unfavourable  to  anything  like  justice  and 
equity  in  its  administration ;  and  it  offers  a  peerage 
and  a  seat  in  the  high  House  of  Parliament  to 
the  most  successM  of  its  officers.  It  is  secular 
in  all  its  machinery.  It  appeals  pre-eminently  to 
the  selfish  in  all  its  servants.  It  commits  the 
most  fiagrant  iniquities  in  the  name  of  religion, 
and  makes  the  truth  of  God  and  the  spiritual 
interests  of  men  the  means  to  social  aggrandise- 
ment, political  power,  and  carnal  glory.  These 
destructive  elements  must  be  removed  before 
purity  and  peace  can  be  expected.  It  is  some 
consolati0n  to  know  that  this  is  being  now  very 
widely  perceived.  On  all  hands  is  the  source  of 
the  evil  recognised.  Puseyites,  Evangelicals,  and 
the  Broad  School  equally  yield  to  the  conviction 
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that  a  great  reform  in  the  mode  of  distributing 
church  property  is  demanded  by  the  spirit  of 
religion,  and  by  the  exigences  of  the  times. 
The  feding  in  which  this  conviction  has  had  its 
origin  is  undoubtedly  one  of  theological  and  sec- 
tarian prejudice.  The  Evangelical  school  would 
reform  to  keep  out  the  Puseyites,  and  the  Puseyites 
would  reform  to  keep  themselves  in — but  they 
would  both  reform,  though  perhaps  not  precisely 
in  the  same  direction.  That  the  great  masses  of 
the  people  are,  and  have  for  a  long  time  been 
disgusted  with  the  abounding  corruptions  at  which 
we  have  just  glanced,  is  a  notorious  fact.  Their 
scorn  has  been  misunderstood  as  proof  of  an  irre- 
ligious disposition.  On  the  contrary  it  is  a  grand 
proof  that  their  religious  intuitions  still  exist  in 
activity  and  power.  Those  who  can  wantonly 
concur  in  abominations  so  flagrant,  may  be  sus- 
pected  of  atheism;  those  who  contemptuously 
denounce  them  show  themselves  possessed  of  some 
reverence  for  the  sanctity  of  truth  and  for  the  holi- 
ness of  God.  The  people  are  never  atheistical ; 
and  this  is  one  great  reason  why  a  strong 
democratic  clement  should  be  infused  into  all 
ecclesiastical  organizations  and  corporations. 

Wo  propose,  now,  to  bring  this  short  series  of 
papers  to  a  close.  There  are  many  other  fea- 
tures of  the  religious  condition  of  our  country, 
which  wo  might  select  for  contemplation  and  cri- 
ticism ;  but  we  have  taken  some  of  those  which 
are  general,  and  we  prefer  to  leave  the  investiga- 
tion at  a  point  where  the  application  of  the  great 
principles  of  freedom  and  of  purity  are  broadly 
laid  down,  and  not  to  apply  them  to  those  minor 
details  of  abuse  in  which  classes  and  individuals 
are  immediately  interested.  So  far  as  we  have 
been  specific,  we  have  only  desired  the  more 
clearly  to  illustrate  our  main  views  of  the  spirit- 
ual, ecclesiastical,  and  social  sides  of  Church 
matters.  We  have  no  fondness  for  mere  captious 
antagonisms.  We  are  no  revellers  in  abuses.  We 
desire  only  that  what  is  tnie  should  become  clear, 
and  that  the  stains  which  man  hath  imprinted 
should  be  removed  from  what  God  hath  made 
infinitely  beautiful. 

From  the  notions  expressed  in  the  series  of 
papers  we  now  conclude,  it  will  be  gathered,  that 
we  regard  Church-world  with  a  loyal  respect, 
though  not  with  a  superstitious  dread.  It  has  its 
corruptions,  but  for  these  some  apology  may  be 
pleaded.  It  has  its  tyrannies,  over  opinion  and 
over  life,  but  these  are  supported  by  those  who 
suffer  from  them,  or  are  resisted  in  the  spirit  of 
tyranny  rather  than  in  the  spirit  of  independence. 
We  have,  therefore,  found  evil  in  every  good 
thing  at  which  we  have  looked,  and  we  have  exa- 
mined no  evil  thing  which  has  not  had  some 
elements  of  good  mingled  up  with  it.  The  lesson 
we  would  d^ire  to  urge,  as  the  result  of  these  in- 
vestigations is,  that  sobriety,  charity,  and  mode- 
ration are  the  best  tempers  for  all  who  are  engaged 
in  the  work  of  ecclesiastical  reform.  Instead  of 
these,  we  too  generally  see  violence,  prejudice,  and 
fierce  iU-wilL  A  more  cathoHo  appreciation  of 
truth,  and  a  more  unbiassed  inspection  of  the 


machineries  by  which  the  knowledge  of  the  truth 
is  sought  to  be  promoted,  would  soften  those  bitter 
antipathies  which  so  commonly  and  injuriously 
prevail,  and  would  present  a  picture  of  stalwart 
sympaUiy  and  mighty  kindliness,  before  which 
IJie  world  would  fedl  in  glad  captivity. 

Though  we  have  for  the  most  part  fixed  our 
gaze  on  the  dark  side  of  the  questions  that  have 
come  before  us,  we  have  not  done  so  exclusively. 
We  have  no  sympathy  with  those  who  are  conti- 
nually babbling  of  the  decay  of  the  religious  sen- 
timent in  society.  We  question  whether  dimch- 
world  was  ever  f^r  team  gross  and  radical  cor- 
ruptions than  it  is  in  our  own  times.  Wo  ques- 
tion whether  the  great,  broad,  universal  truUis  of 
Christianity  were  ever  more  generally  or  moro 
heartily  believed  than  now.  We  do  not  behcTO 
there  was  ever  a  period  in  the  history  of  our 
country  when  the  number  of  worshippers  was  so 
comparatively  great  as  it  is  now,  or  when  the 
worship  indulged  was  more  sincere  and  more 
devout.  Certainly,  there  never  was  a  time  when 
activity  in  the  church,  and  inquiry  out  of  it,  were 
so  common  and  absorbing  as  is  the  case  in  our 
happy  days  of  noble  conflict  and  holy  aspiration. 
Away,  then,  with  the  idea  that  religion  is  going 
out  of  fashion,  and  that  the  &ith  of  the  people  ii 
declining.  In  a  nation  of  saints  there  will  be 
many  hypocrites;  in  a  church  as  wide  as  the 
nation  there  will  be  many  abuses.  But  the 
abuses  and  the  hypocrites  who  live  by  them  may 
be  put  together  in  the  smallest  comer  of  the  great 
temple,  and  the  mass  will  be  still  there,  singing 
with  fervour,  inquiring  with  honest  anxiety  to 
know  the  truth,  and  presenting,  in  their  various 
ways,  a  sacrifice  of  homage  and  of  gratitude  to 
Him  who  personates  in  their  imagination  and 
their  faith,  the  Infinite,  the  Ineflable,  and  the 
Everlasting. 

True,  the  press  and  the  platform  are  coming 
into  competition  with  the  pulpit ;  and,  fi)r  a  time, 
perhaps,  the  rivalry  may  appear  to  be  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  latter.  But,  by-and-by,  and 
that,  we  trust,  ere  long,  the  competition  will 
cease,  and  a  healthy  and  harmonious  co-openittoa 
be  instituted.  WhilBt  the  shades  of  conflict  last, 
let  the  trembling  missionary  remember  that  the 
pulpit  is  but  a  means  to  an  end ;  and  that  if  the 
work  for  which  it  is  designed  be  done  better  by 
any  other  agency,  it  is  well  that  it  should  faU. 
The  religious  life  of  the  world  is  not  dependent 
upon  any  mechanical  contrivances  or  official  formal- 
ities for  its  sustenance ;  and  it  will  thrive  amid  the 
ruin  of  things  which  generations  have  accounted 
sacred  and  essential.  But  we  believe  thai  the 
pulpit  is  reserved  to  a  nobler  and  more  pleasing 
destiny.  The  general  intelligence  and  laental 
activity  provoked  by  a  fl:ee  and  universal  litera- 
ture, will  be  an  effectual  barrier  against  vulgar 
assumptions  of  infidHbility,  and  wiU  put  to  tilenco 
the  ravings  of  self-righteous  ignoranoe ;  but  the 
earnest,  the  enlightened,  and  the  devtmt  will  for 
ever  find  an  audience  disposed  to  revere  and  to 
support  them  ;  and,  thus,  for  ever  wiU  the  church 
exist,  calling  the  world  to  worship  and  to  aalTS- 
tion. 
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Of  course,  we  all  have  our  little  peculiarities. 
A  judge  or  chief  magistrate/^robed  in  the  immu- 
nity of  his  office,  is  attacked  in  open  day,  on  his 
way  to  the  court  where  he  dispenses  the  laws  of 
a  glorious  and  almighty  republic,  and  beaten 
within  an  inch  of  his  life  by  five  or  six  of  his 
glorious  and  almighty  fellow-citizens.  He  arrives 
at  his  seat  pale  and  bruised — ^his  robe  of  immu- 
nity, as  typified  in  his  garments,  considerably  torn 
and  disarrayed ;  and  before  he  quits  the  hall  of 
justice,  he  feels  called  to  arm  himself  with  a  six- 
shooter,  in  order  that  he  may  be  in  a  satisfactory 
position  to  uphold  the  majesty  of  the  law. 

In  giving  judgment,  a  magistrate  is  usually 
obliged  to  do  so  one  way  or  the  other.  A  Recorder 
thus  passes  sentence.  A  counsellor  against  whom 
the  judgment  goes  is  consequently  disgusted ;  and, 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that  it  is  illegal, 
he  takes  an  early  opportunity  of  telling  the  Ke- 
corder  so  in  open  court,  with  running  comments 
and  considerable  of  a  rigmarole.  The  Recorder 
tells  the  Counsellor  to  hold  on !  The  latter  at 
once  declares  his  opinion  that  the  former  is  a  jack- 
ass. The  Recorder  makes  a  spring  from  the 
judicial  bench,  with  the  evident  and  undiBguiscd 
intention  of  punching  the  lawyer's  head.  The 
latter  draws  from  his  Test  "  as  pretty  a  bull-dog 
as  ever  put  a  piece  of  cold  lead  into  a  fellow's 
bread-basket,"  and  acquaints  the  Recorder  that 
he  is  ready  for  him. 

In  a  tea-garden  difficulty  the  police  are  said  to 
have  exercised  great  forbearance, — ^not  one  of 
them  using  his  revolver.  This  humane  weakness 
is  all  the  more  remarkable  as  when  a  celebrated 
showman  requests  the  public  to  "  pay  here"  too 
often  in  the  same  establishment,  the  free  and 
enlightened  public  do  not  hesitate  to  fire  a  random 
and  inspiriting  shot  here  and  there  in  the  outburst 
of  indignation  which  naturally  ensues — all  unde- 
terred by  the  fact  that  a  great  number  of  women 
and  children  are  present  at  the  show,  and  squall. 
'  A  Senator  from  the  chivalric  South  having 
liquored  at  the  bar  and  successfully  invited  a  bro- 
ther senator  or  two  to  liquor  at  the  bar,  throws 
hard  boiled  eggs  at  the  sacred  impersonation  of 
Government  and  the  popular  will.  Within  the 
shadow  of  the  capitol,  thus  ignominiously  is  da- 
maged the  hat  of  the  representative  of  the  star- 
spangled  banner.  The  populace  assembled  do  not 
calcidate  on  making  any  demonstration  of  surprise: 
what  is  the  use  of  freeaom  if  you  can't  take  liber- 
ties ?  But  the  senator  is  taken  into  custody,  and 
placed  in  the  lock-up.  His  liquor  evaporates;  and 
he  resolves  never  to  survive  the  ignominy  of  being 
imprisoned  in  default  of  baU.  Tears,  bona  fide 
travellers,  course  down  his  innocent  nose,  as, 
whipping  out  his  penknife,  the  senator  stabs  him- 
self—in the  leg. 

These  are  a  few  lively  instances  of  a  general 
nature  at  this  present  time  running  the  round 
of  the  English  (and  copied  from  the  American) 
press.     We  say  lively  instances  of  a  general 


nature,  because,  beautifully  exhibiting  the  truism 
with  which  we  set  out,  they  are  a  few  of  a  thou- 
sand ;  and  because  we  have  no  desire  to  link  them 
with  more  isolated  and  idiosyncrial  peculiarities, 
as  exhibited  in  the  pmchant  for  mutilating  an 
enemy  which  gives  tone  to  the  American  cha- 
racter, or  such  as  distinguished  another  senator  in 
chopping  up  a  nigger  alive,  with  a  meat  axe,  upon 
a  meat  block,  as  a  warning  to  all  niggers  not  to 
break  favourite  jugs  when  they  go  to  fetch  water 
from  a  well.     People  who  do  not  understand  the 
working  of  "peculiar  institutions"  may  say  that 
in  the  perpetration  of  this  latter  freak  the  Ameri- 
can nation  has  gained  for  itself  the  distinction  of 
furnishing  just  the  most  go-ahead  barbarian  that 
ever  belonged  to  an  enlightened  people ;  and  that 
taken  in  connection  Mrith  countless  instances  of  such 
calm  cruelty,  repeated  not  in  one  district  wholly, 
butbreakingout  in  frequent  eruption  over  the  whole 
face  of  many  states,  it  proves  an  amount  of  low 
brute  spirit  in  the  American  people  perfectly 
unparalleled  and  horrible  to  contemplate.     For 
our  own  part,  however,  we  are  content  to  pass  them 
over  as  cases  of  mere  individual  wickedness ;  and 
though  they  are  reiterated  every  week  of  every 
year,  firmly  refrain  from  asserting  that  they  arc 
any  indication  of  national  temper.     And  as  to  the 
little  anecdotes  repeated  above,  we  should  never 
forgive  the  reader  who,   in  this  charitable  and 
fraternising  era,  supposed  that  we  meant  to  do 
more  than  illustrate  the  fact  that  the  worthiest 
peoples,  like  the  worthiest  men,  have  their  little 
eccentricities  of  character.     If  any  one  remarks 
that  these  anecdotes,  told  with  innocent  frankness 
by  the  American  press,  are  bitter  and  sardonic 
commentaries  upon  the  vaunted  liberty  of  American 
citizens,  the    majesty  of  American  people-made 
law,  the  political  morality  of  the  star-spangled 
and  striped  republic,  the  purity  and  grandeur  of 
Columbian  institutions, — all  which  are  shaken  in- 
sultingly in  our  faces,  with  scoffings  and  revilings, 
in  season  or  out  of  season, — we  answer,  What  is 
that  to  us  Britishers  ?     What  we  have  got  to  do  is 
to  look  at  home.    Look  at  Ireland.    Have  we  not 
deliberately,  and  for  a  series  of  generations,  em- 
ployed all  the  wisdoi^  of  our  Ministers  in  devising 
means  for  the  extermination  of  the  Irish  ?    Did 
we  spare  any  pains  to  bring  about  the  famine, 
and  didn't  we  make  bonfires  and  rejoice  when  wo 
knew  that  the  finest,  and  most  industrious,  and 
most  grateful  pisantiy  were  dying  of  hunger,  in 
heaps  ?    Didn't  Victoria  go  imme£ately  and  treat 
herself  to  a  julep  when  a  special  messenger  ar- 
rived with  the  news  that  the  fifth  thousand  man 
had  just  expired  ?    And  don't  she  make  Prince 
Albert  come  home  before  ten  o'clock  every  night  ? 
Besides,  let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  we  have 
our  little  peculiarities  too.  ]!{otoriously,  time  was 
when  it  was  generally  supposed  tiiat  it  took 
exactly  three  Erenchmen  to  defeat  an  Englishman; 
and  at  that  time  the  memory  of  Aginoourt,  and 
I  Marlborough^  of  our  innumerable  and  incom- 
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parable  Tictorics  on  the  sea,  were  glorious  and  of 
precious  memory.  At  this  moment,  however,  we 
are  rather  of  opinion  that  it  would  take  three 
Englishmen  to  beat  one  of  our  gallant  allies ;  and 
as  for  all  our  splendid  conquests,  from  Cressy  to 
Waterloo,  from  Drake  to  Kelson  Duke  of  Thunder, 
they  are  detestable.  Now  that,  in  one  of  the  con- 
tnuy  and  rapid-shifting  exigences  that  dapple  even 
the  history  of  a  century  with  a  thousand  hues,  it 
is  to  the  interest  of  England  to  make  an  ally  of 
Fnmce,  and  of  Prance  to  take  perfidious  Albion 
to  her  bosom,  for  the  accomplishment  of  one  great 
and  general  good.  Englishmen  are  taught  irom 
press  and  pulpit  that  it  is  not  good  to  perpetuate 
our  glories, — that  it  is  immoral,  or  at  least  impo- 
litic, to  talk  proudly  of  the  power  and  honour  our 
foreEftthers  bequeathed  to  us  as  a  common  heritage 
— that  it  is  extremely  indelicate  to  hold  these 
triumphs  up  before  the  eyes  of  our  youth,  thus  to 
continue  in  them  that  martial  vitality  which  is  as 
essential  to  the  existence  of  a  nation  as  any  com- 
mercial, intellectual,  or  even  moral  vitality  what- 
ever. That  is  one  of  our  little  peculiarities  at 
this  present  day ;  it  belongs  to  the  canting  order 
of  little  peculiarities. 

Another,  nearer  to  the  present  subject,  is  of  a 
similar  kind.  It  is  the  notion  that  the  most  delight- 
ful spirit  of  concord  and  unity  does  exist  and  must 
exist  between  Englishmen  and  Americans.  With 
what  beautiful  and  touching  simplicity  do  I 
insist  upon  that ;  and  with  what  grim  humour  is 
it  acknowledged  by  my  brother  Jonathan  over  the 
pond !  And  how  we  believe  it !  How  I,  at  any 
rate,  strive  my  hardest  to  believe,  and  succeed  in 
proving  it — after  the  manner  of  the  Eoyal  Society 
philosophers,  who  propounded  the  most  beautiful 
theories  to  show  to  Xmg  Charles  the  Second  how 
a  fish  placed  in  a  brimming  basin  might  not  cause 
a  drop  to  overflow.  Thinking  of  those  old  bonds, 
worn  by  the  passing  of  a  thousand  years,  which 
yet  bind  our  sympathies  and  affections  to  northern 
nations  my  brethren,  I  believe  at  once  in  new 
strong  bonds,  scarce  more  than  two  centuries  old, 
which  unite  my  brother  Jonathan  and  me.  I 
remember  one  of  my  bravest  sea-captains.  Sir 
George  Eooke,  sent  with  full  power  to  reduce 
Denmark  to  my  terms,  and  urged  to  use  it  rigor- 
ously by  my  ally  of  Sweden,  who  refused  to  do 
so ;  who  didn't  want  to  gain  a  brilliant — that  is 
to  say  a  bloody — victory  over  Danes,  but  went 
about  frightening  them  into  my  terms  with  harm- 
less noise, — with  fire  meant  to  bum  nothing,  and 
guns  with  no  shot  in  them.  I  remember  how  my 
greater  captain,  Horatio  Nelson,  who  spared  no 
other  foe,  most  anxiously  endeavoured  to  spare 
the  brave  Danes  the  moment  they  could  not  doubt 
the  victory  England's.  These  men  did  this,  urged 
by  the  sympathy  of  blood  and  brotherhood,  much 
more  than  a  thousand  years  old;  and  it  is  not  to 
be  doubted  that  if  the  Danes  had  gained  the  vic- 
tory they  would  have  done  so  with  the  same 
feelings  of  regret,  and  the  same  softening  of 
heart. 

But  can  I  think  thus  of  my  brother  Jonathan  ? 
Decidedly  not.  Looking  steadily  as  a  British  lion 
should  at  the  question,  and  heedless  of  the  cant- 1 


ing  hypocrisy  created  in  the  bosoms  of  impossible 
philanthropists,  I  need  not  the  light  of  this  com- 
parison, I  need  not  the  illustration  of  national 
peculiarities,  to  know  that  there  is  no  bond  of  that 
character  between  us.  That  miserable  Mr.  Hol- 
lins,  who  bombarded  a  little  defenceless  town  in  tlie 
face  of  a  little  British  war  vessel,  both  utterly 
incapable  of  defence,  whose  mannikin  bloody- 
mindedness  is  backed  by  the  American  cabinet  as 
elected  by  the  voice  of  the  people,  and  chuckled 
over  by  the  people  themselves  as  a  neat  little 
"  take  down  "  to  the  Britishers ;  that  momentous 
Dr.  Gotman,  who  dragged  himself  into  notoriety 
by  catching  at  the  rapacity  with  which  his  coun- 
trymen swallow  any  absurdity,  however  ridiculous, 
any  mendacity,  however  distant  from  belief,  which 
feeds  their  envy  of  the  country  whose  language 
they  adulterate, — these  and  the  signs  which  fol- 
low them  evince  that  no  bond  of  such  a  character 
exists  between  us.  Nor  does  the  universal  Yankee 
nation  pretend  that  it  does  exist;  and  abandoning  a 
theory  based  on  ties  of  blood,  of  close  brotherhood, 
of  language,  of  literature,  and  (to  a  certain  ex- 
tent) a  common  history,  and  yet  unwilling  to 
put  my  fish  into  the  brimming  basin,  to  see 
whether  it  really  does  not  displace  the  water,  I 
turn  to  another  theory — common  interest.  There 
I  have  my  brother  Jonathan:  it  is  a  question  of 
dollars  ;  and  now,  because  it  is  one  of  the  neces- 
sities of  the  advancement  of  his  share  in  the 
commercial  schedule  of  accounts,  now  it  is  that, 
with  the  grim  humour  cdbresaid,  he  acknowledges 
the  bond. 

Thus  the  British  lion ;  and  thus  do  we  indulge 
our  little  peculiarity,  constantly  endeavouring  at 
all  times,  in  all  emergencies,  to  believe  that  we  are 
on  splendid  terms  with  our  Yankee  relations,  and 
that  the  bowels  of  our  Yankee  relations  yearn 
towards  us.  In  order  to  continue  the  miserable 
delusion  we  wink  at  insult;  wo  submit  to  un- 
blushing rapacity;  we  knuckle  under,  in  spirit, 
to  braggart  pugnacity,  to  a  pig-sticking  kind  of 
martial  ardour,  never  manifested  in  this  genera- 
tion with  a  spark  of  honour,  or  of  heroism,  or  of 
patriotism,  except  as  evinced  in  the  anxiety  to 
annex  any  territory  or  property  reprcsentable  in 
dollars.  Certainly,  these  are  out-spoken  words; 
but  because  they  are  out-spoken,  and  because  they 
are  unusual,  we  believe  they  never  the  less  repre- 
sent the  reserve  opinion  which  dweUs  in  the  nund 
of  the  majority  of  our  countiymen:  and  this  spite 
of  the  continual  crying  of  concord  where  there  is 
no  concord,  of  affinities  where  there  are  no  affini- 
ties, and  the  blessings  of  the  only  warfare  sup- 
posed to  exist  between  us,  the  strife  of  commerce; 
necessarily  involving  a  strife  of  interest. 

Although  there  is  little  necessity  for  it,  since 
our  press  teems  with  the  subject,  we  are  perfectly 
willing  to  accord  greatness  to  the  Yankee  nation. 
Its  history  is  not  so  old  but  that  every  one  may 
know  it ;  and  all  who  know  it  must  view  its  begin- 
ning in  one  single  spirit  of  gladness  and  honour, 
its  establishment  with  bxuning  applause,  its  sub- 
sequent growth  with  wonder  and  admiration. 
We  look  back  with  as  much  pride  as  any  Ameri- 
can can  possess,  at  the  noble  bands  of  Englishmen 
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who  braved  perils  by  sea  and  perils  by  land  to 
attain  in  bleak  wildernesses  that  liberty  so  dear 
to  their  English  hearts ;  and  we  will  forbear  to 
insist  that  a  nation  founded  by  such  men  must  be 
great;  that  the  American  nation  ts  great  be- 
cause such  English  men  founded  it ;  and  would 
be  greater  if  it  were  more  worthy  of  them.  We 
look  back  upon  the  Eebellion  with  shame,  and 
pride  that  it  is  to  the  shame  of  our  forefathers. 
As  a  nation  we  have  humbled  ourselyes  to  the 
dust  in  regard  to  the  part  taken  by  us  in  it.  Our 
historians  either  pass  over  the  period  of  its  occur- 
rence with  a  few  shamefaced  remarks — conscious 
guilt  appearing  in  their  brevity-— or  openly  and  in 
round  terms  condemn  the  infatuation  of  our 
policy  while  they  applaud  the  heroism  of  the 
colonists.  Over  and  over  again  we  acknowledge 
our  sin ;  and  there  is  not  a  man  now  living  in 
England  but  will  even  eagerly  say  he  rejoices  that 
we  were  beaten ;  and  that  if  ever  England  in  the 
wrong  endeavour  to  coerce  Englishmen  in  the 
right,  that  he  hopes  she  will  again  and  again  be 
beaten.  Great  men  and  glorious  soldiers  were 
they  who  fought  the  battles  of  Independence  and 
won  their  way;  and  it  is  out  of  our  very  eager- 
ness to  acknowledge  this,  out  of  our  shame,  not 
at  being  foiled,  but  at  having  fought  in  a  quarrel 
disgracefully  provoked,  that  the  slick  descendants 
of  men  who  had  not  an  atom  of  that  little  pecu- 
liarity in  their  composition,  make  their  chief 
capital.  The  insolence,  the  brag  which  notoriously 
marks  the  American  character  date  from  it. 
Thsff  licked  the  Britishers ;  and  upon  the  prestige 
of  that  fact  they  openly  insult  the  Britishers,  and 
make  aggressions,  political  and  commercial,  on 
the  Britishers;  and  to  keep  the  memory  of  their 
revolutionary  exploits  green,  and  to  show  that  the 
licking  spirit  exists  still,  Mr.  Hollins  bombards 
Greytown,  in  presence  of  the  Britishers :  under 
favour  of  his  government,  and  to  the  delight  of  an 
unwholesome  majority  of  the  stripes  and  stars. 
While  we — we,  like  wretched  culprits  as  we  are, 
caught  in  the  act  of  being  the  descendants  of  un- 
just men  sufficiently  punished,  hang  our  leonine 
tail,  and  surrender  at  discretion.  We  are  con- 
scious that  we  were  wrong ;  we  know  that  we 
were  very  severely  handled ;  we  are  sensible  that 
since  that  period  the  power  and  resources  of  the 
American  Bepublic  have  vastly  increased;  we 
forget  that  we  were  severely  handled  because  we 
were  wrong;  we  forget  (and  so  by-the-by,  do 
the  Americans)  that  they  were  Englishmen  who 
fought  against  us ;  that  they  were  men  of  that 
Ironsides  stock,  whose  back  no  foe  ever  saw ;  that 
they  fought  for  liberty;  that  they  were  not  Ame- 
ricans, as  now  we  see  them,  fighting  for  dollars 
and  a  sordid  aggrandisement.  More  than  all,  we 
have  a  doctrine  current  among  us,  a  doctrine 
which  the  best  men  of  England's  happiest  eras 
would  have  called  detestable  and  damnable,  but 
to  which  a  premier  of  the  realm  lately  gave  public 
adhesion :  namely,  that  of  all  evils  war  is  the 
worst. 

The  result  of  this  is,  that  after  a  show  of 
standing  upon  our  dignity  more  impotent  and 
ludicrous  than  any  such  attempt  could  have  been 


on  the  part  of  the  King  of  Yvetot,  we  submit  to 
be  buUied;  the  result  of  our  submitting  to  be 
bullied  is,  that  our  Yankee  relations  ts^e  still 
greater  pains  to  get  up  a  difficulty,  which  wc 
avoid  with  still  more  conciliation  and  humility. 
And  Jonathan,  chewing  his  cigar,  computes  that 
he  can  cow  us  on  the  ^ortest  notice. 

This  persevering  obliquity  to  insult,  this  ob- 
tuseness  to  the  windy  nature  of  those  explosions 
of  wrath  which  constitute  American  policy,  have 
had  an  ill-effect  upon  the  political  morality  of  the 
world.  SuccessM  as  far  as  she  desires  with  her 
greater  neighbour,  America  finds  little  difficulty 
in  practising  on  the  weaker  ones.  Eor  the  fiag  of 
England,  though  she  is  the  especial  object  of  hatred , 
is  not  the  exclusive  object  of  Yankee  insolence, 
nor  her  property  the  limit  of  Yankee  buccaneering. 
All  the  nations  of  the  Continent  have  experienced 
the  anxiety  (or  the  pretence)  of  the  Bq)ublic  to 
fret  every  petty  vexation  into  a  deadly  quan*el ; 
all  the  continental  nations,  perhaps,  save  Bussia, 
between  whose  government  and  that  of  America 
is  now  discovered  an  extreme  sympatliy — or,  at 
any  rate,  the  sympathy  of  extremes.  The  last 
and  most  familiar  instance  of  that  aggressive  inso- 
lence of  which  we  speak,  is  in  relation  to  Spain. 
Spain  is  an  old,  weidc  monarchy,  its  vitality  gone, 
the  spirit  of  its  people  dissipated  by  factions 
numerous,  vague,  and  rarely  understood,  and  the 
whole  country  without  a  thread  of  real  sympathy 
betwixt  it  and  other  European  nations.  But 
Spain  owns  one  of  the  richest  islands  in  the  world ; 
it  is  situate  much  nearer  to  America  than  to 
Spain ;  and  because  it  is  rich,  because  it  happens 
to  be  near  the  Yankee  territory,  the  Americans 
insist  that  it  is  their  natural  possession.  No 
matter  that  their  own  real  territory  is  too  vast  to 
be  peopled  within  these  hundred  years,  even  at 
the  enormous  rate  of  increase  which  characterises 
it,  or  that  then  it  would  take  centuries  of  enter- 
prise to  awaken  its  fertility,  or  to  call  forth  its  trea- 
sures ;  they  desire  this  island  with  a  devouring 
greed.  And  it  is  one  of  the  most  striking  com- 
mentaries upon  the  boasted  virtue  of  their  repub- 
lican institutions,  that  prospectuses  have  been 
printed,  a  joint-stock  invasion  company  created, 
and  thousands  of  shares  taken  up  by  the  citizens 
of  tiie  free  and  enlightened  republic,  in  advance 
of  the  operations  of  a  hired  army  of  marauders, 
destined  to  wrest  Cuba  from  their  prostrate  ally. 
For  all  this  while  they  call  Spain  their  ally :  they 
cry  Peace!  peace  unto  her,  while  they  undermine 
one  of  the  last  pillars  in  the  ruins  of  her  treasury, 
diverting  all  the  surplusage  of  the  rich  revenues 
of  Cuba  to  the  establishment  of  defences  against 
'^  annexationists.''  The  cowardice,  the  dis- 
honesty, which  such  a  scheme  exhibits,  it  is  im- 
possible to  exaggerate.  It  is  only  to  be  paralleled 
in  the  conduct  of  the  United  States'  Government, 
who  frowned  with  a  smile  upon  the  enterprise  of 
their  constituents,  and  plainly  discouraged  it  only 
because  it  was  not  time.  They  knew  at  the  period 
when  the  joint-stock  invasion  company  was  esta- 
blished, that  England  and  France  have  interests 
in  Spain  beyond  the  sympathy  of  honesty  against 
rapacity ;  that  we  held  certain  coupons,  uie  value 
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of  wlucti  depend,  in  no  small  degree,  upon  the 
conservation  of  all  that  Spain  possesses ;  and  that, 
also,  we  had  fleets  such  as  never  before  floated  on 
the  seas.  Kor  did  the  executive  share  in  ex- 
tenso  the  magniflcent  valour  that  inspires  the 
chivalric  state  of  S.  Carolina,  which,  on  one  oc- 
casion, had  an  old  merchant  vessel  equipped  as  a 
man  of  war,  for  the  purpose  of  conquering  their 
private  independence,  and  licking  the  whole 
Union.     The  venture  was  not  worth  venturing. 

But  now — which,  we  hope,  renders  these  re- 
marks not  untimely,  and  the  forthright  expression 
of  them  not  uncomely — ^the  auspicious  time  has 
arrived ;  or  so  it  seems  to  our  Yankee  relations. 
All  the  flghting  energies  of  both  this  nation  and 
Prance  are  pledged  against  a  system  of  piratical 
aggression  scarcely  less  reprehensible  or  dangerous 
than  that  of  which  we  speak;  poor,  ill-governed 
Spain  herself  has  all  gone  out  in  a  forlorn  hope, 
to  get  weU-govemed ;  and  now  we  see  the  leffiti- 
mate  engines  of  American  policy  set  to  work. 
These  republicans,  who  vaunt  their  own  freedom, 
wlio  boast  that  they  will  oneday  extend  their  blessed 
institutions  into  all  the  rotten  old  monarchies  of 
Europe,  who  make  splendid  Fourth  of  July 
speeches  all  about  the  heroic  struggles  of  men 
who  dare  to  attempt  emancipation  firom  the 
trammels  of  tyranny — ^these  men  now  deliberately 
harass  the  struggles  of  the  Spaniards,  and  do  not 
stick  at  subverting  all  the  little  liberty  their  allies 
may  have  won,  in  the  endeavour  to  negotiate  for 
Cuba,  or  to  pick  a  quarrel  that  may  enable  them 
to  acquire  it. 

The  question  standing  as  it  does,  however, 
(and  a  pretty  question  it  is  as  it  stands)  we  need 
follow  it  no  further.  But  though  we  are  not  vain 
enough  to  suppose  that  our  remarks  will  be  known 
very  far,  we  are  conscious  in  our  hearts  of  per- 
forming a  duty  in  speaking  plainly  on  subjects 
which  a  specious  delicacy  and  b  false  shopkeeping 
policy  gloze  over.  "Wo  ore  confident  that  we 
have  spoken  the  feelings  of  a  great  majority  here 
in  England;  and  are  still  more  confident  that 
current  events  will  expose  the  fact  that  Lord 
Aberdeen  does  not  utter  the  sentiments  of  the 
nation  he  misgoverns  when  he  declares  that  of  all 
evils  war  is  the  worst.  Of  course  only  extreme 
instances  are  given  when  it  is  propounded  that  to 
be  bullied  into  acquiescence  of  an  injury  is  worse 
than  to  repel  it ;  that  to  stand  by  in  power  while 
dishonesty  is  abroad  is  worse  than  to  arrest  it ; 
and  that  to  die  fighting  is  worse  than  to  truckle. 
What  would  our  mighty  Cromwell  have  said  to 
this  little  doctrine  ?    And  we  all  the  more  insist 


on  the  views  our  readers  gather  from  these  para- 
graphs, because  the  Americans,  with  all  the  vast 
resources  they  possess,  know  well  that  it  will  not 
do  to  carry  their  poHcy  beyond  hectoring.  They 
are  eminent  calculators,  and  know  how  many 
cities  dot  their  lengthy  sea-border,  and  how  many 
ships  it  would  take  to  prevent  a  score  or  so  from 
being  reduced  to  ashes.  They  know  in  what  ficti- 
tious forms  their  great  wealdi  is  distributed,  and 
that  half  a  dozen  financial  crises  might  be  brought 
about  in  as  many  weeks.  While  we,  at  least, 
know  that  in  science,  in  arts,  in  arms,  in  true 
national  vitality,  we  are  incomparably  more  power- 
ful than  when  we  conquered  conquerors  and 
subdued  the  world  in  arms.  Again,  and  apart 
from  this,  a  greater  generation  of  men  now  live 
in  this  island  than  England  has  possessed  since 
the  days  of  the  Great  Bebellion.  A  thousand 
witnesses  of  fact  attest  it.  But  were  it  not  all 
so,  our  (individual)  song  should  be  the  same. 
We  know  that  love  of  country  is,  just  now, 
considered  a  sort  of  barbarism;  that  we  must 
be  broad,  and  cosmopolitan,  and  all  that.  But 
we  are  proud  of  this  dear  old  land,  with  all 
its  vices  and  miseries — ^fast  ameliorating.  We 
exult  over  an  empire,  ours,  greater  than  the  world 
ever  saw,  judged  by  aU  comparisons.  Old  times 
and  new,  in  the  course  of  three  thousand  years, 
have  produced  mighty  intellects,  but  the  mightiest 
is  Shakspeare's.  Go  back  and  search  in  the  dust 
of  Greece  (for  so  it  must  be)  for  the  greatest 
philosopher,  and  Francis  Bacon  is  his  peer. 
Search  where  you  will  for  patriots  that  have 
regenerated  nations,  and  Cromwell  and  his  Iron- 
sides army  must  stand  in  the  foremost  place* 
Point  to  the  birthplace  of  the  great  conqueror, 
and  a  verger  of  St,  Paul's  will  show  you  the  com- 
mon tomb  of  one  man  that  foiled  and  another  that 
conquered  him.  Prophets  are  not  esteemed  wise 
in  their  generation ;  and  if  no  man  is  a  hero  to 
his  valet,  it  certainly  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
England  will  appear  great  in  the  eyes  of  the 
eternal  Yankee  nation.  But  all  things  have  their 
allotted  existence ;  and  when  England  has  fallen 
from  her  present  high  estate,  America — ^not  the 
America  she  now  is — will  doubtless  record  aQ 
these  glories  while  she  inherits  our  empire.  And 
the  sum  of  our  remarks  is,  that  we  do  not 
desire  to  give  her  the  gratification  of  recording 
that,  for  all  England's  greatness,  she  truckled  to 
her  fall  under  the  influence  of  a  bygone  generation 
of  Americans,  great  in  the  manu&cture  of  wooden 
nutmegs.^ 


*  Since  the  above  article  was  written,  we  learn  that  the  Geographical  Society  of  America  has  imported  to  the 
Government,  strongly  recommending  an  *'  Inquiry  "  into  the  tenure  of  the  Dutch  Possessions  in  the  East  Indies ! 
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The  ears  of  a  Btranger  in  a  French  town,  whether 
it  be  Pttris  or  any  small  town  or  city  of  the  de- 
partmeiits,  will  be  assailed  from! time  to  time  by 
a  shrilly  piercing  and  unintelligible  cry.  The 
syllables  "  V^ld  fvitri'i-i,"  pronounced  in  a  kind 
of  screaming  falsetto,  strike  upon  his  tympanum, 
but  carry  no  signification  witii  them,  until,  upon 
inquiry,  he  learns  that  this  singular  utterance 
announces  the  arrival  of  the  travelling  glazier, 
and  his  anxiety  foT  employment.  This  peripatetic 
tradesman  has  nothing  very  prepossessing  in  his 
appearance.  He  wears  the  universal  blouse  of  the 
Gallio  woikman,  and  the  long  loose  trowsers, 
splashed  with  mud,  peculiar  to  the  class.  Upon 
his  head  is  a  close-fitting  cap  with  a  small  leatiber 
eye-shade,  and  strapped  to  his  back  he  carries 
a  radely-constmcted  wooden  firame  stocked  with 
squares  of  glass  of  various  size  and  quality.  Add  to 
this  a  stout  staff  in  his  hand,  and  you  have  a  good 
idea  of  his  outer  man.  So  soon  as  his  squecding 
voice  is  heard  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  inhabitants 
begin  to  examine  their  cracked  and  broken  win- 
dows, and  to  meditate  repair,  especially  if  cold 
weather  is  coming  on.  He  will  obviate  in  a  few 
minutes  the  damage  done  by  wind  or  hail  or  the 
awkwardness  of  a  servants-three  ruinous  and 
destructive  plagues.  His  opportune  intervention 
may  perhaps  save  you  from  cold,  catarrh,  rheu- 
matism or  something  worse. 

It  is  easy  to  see  by  his  black  hair  and  dark 
brown  complexion  that  the  travelling  glazier  is 
not  a  northern  by  birth :  he  is,  in  &ct,  a  Pied- 
montese,  or  a  Limousin,  or  a  native  of  some  one 
of  the  southern  districts  of  France. 

He  has  listened  to  the  narrative  of  some  traveller 
to  whom  his  old  mother  has  ofiered  the  shelter  of 
the  paternal  cabin,  who  has  told  how,  having 
adopted  the  trade  of  a  travelling  glazier,  he  has 
wandered  through  the  world,  contemplated  its 
wonders,  and,  at  the  same  time,  amassed  a  capital 
which  it  is  his  intention  to  augment  by  a  new 
trip.  Then  the  ambition  of  the  young  peasant  has 
be^  aroused ;  he  dreams  of  broken  windows  and 
the  glories  of  the  empire ;  he  sees  himself  already 
on  the  road  to  Paris  and  to  fortune,  and,  in  his  en- 
thusiasm, he  cries  out  with  Corre^o-— not  "I  also 
am  a  painter,"  but ''  I  also  am  a  travelling  glazier  " 
— and  he  sets  forth  upon  his  travels  under  the 
conduct  of  an  experienced  compatriot  and  Mend. 

His  ignorance  of  the  language  and  customs  of 
the  north  is  at  first  a  great  obstacle  to  the  success 
of  the  young  exile.  He  finds  a  difficulty  in  ex- 
changing the  broad  and  sonorous  dialect  of  the 
south  lor  the  mute  vowels  and  elided  syllables  of 
the  French  tongue;  nevertheless,  in  time  he 
contrives  for  himself  a  jargon  tolerably  intelligible 
— ^begins  as  soon  as  he  can  to  work  on  his  own 
account,  and  goes  screaming,  along  the  highway, 
with  his  nose  in  the  air  and  his  eyes  footed 
towards  the  windows,  "  Y^lk  Tvitri-ri-i !" 

It  requires  no  great  capital  to  set  him  up  in 
trade.    The  whole  esgpense  of  his  outfit^  including 


diamond,  glass,  glass  frame,  hammer,  and  putty 
knives,  does  not  much  exceed  thirty  francs.  The 
emoluments  of  his  profession  are  computed  to 
average  about  two  shillings  a  day  ,*  at  favourable 
seasons,  when  the  housekeepers  are  bent  upon 
stopping  out  the  weather  in  order  to  make  all 
snug  for  the  winter,  he  gains  much  more  than 
double  that  sum ;  but  then  in  the  height  of  sum- 
mer he  has  but  little  to  do,  and  must  live  upon 
his  savings.  But  he  is  sober,  careful,  and  frugal; 
his  association  with  the  dwellers  in  cities  has  not 
eradicated  from  his  memory  the  simple  and  pious 
precepts  of  his  parents,  and  thus  he  preserves  his 
integrity,  his  abstinent  and  temperate  habits,  and 
the  sentiments  of  religion.  He  generally  resides 
with  one  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  and  hires  a 
part  of  a  chamber  situated  outside  the  barriers, 
or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Place  Maubert. 
The  wife  of  one  of  them  manages  the  domestic 
affairs,  and  stews  the  rice,  the  meat  and  potatoes, 
which  each  one  buys  in  his  turn ;  three  or  four 
pounds  of  leg  of  beef  will  suffice  for  the  meals  of 
a  whole  week ;  and  if  a  grocer  has  a  cask  or  bag 
of  damaged  rice  to  dispose  of,  he  finds  customers 
for  it  among  the  travelling  glaziers. 

At  the  end  of  some  few  years'  wandering  the 
travelling  glazier  is  sure  to  be  overtaken  by  the 
home  sidmess,  under  the  influence  of  which  he 
directs  his  steps  towards  his  native  soil.  Arrived 
at  home  he  hunts  up  his  old  sweetheart,  marries, 
and,  after  the  repose  of  a  few  months,  staxts  upon 
a  new  campaign  in  order  to  earn  a  patrimony  for 
his  future  posterity.  He  carries  on  these  expe- 
ditions from  time  to  time  until  his  limbs,  palsied 
by  age,  refuse  their  office. 

The  travelling  glazier  is  the  humblest  of  all 
the  members  of  the  great  family  of  painters  and 
glaziers.  When  a  painter  and  glazier  has  an 
important  commission  to  execute,  he  will  some- 
times engage  a  number  of  the  travelling  glaziers 
in  his  service.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
many  working  painters  who,  in  the  winter,  when 
there  is  no  painting  to  be  done,  shoulder  their 
glass  frames  and  sally  forth  as  travelling  glaziers. 
Notwithstanding  this  mutual  exchange  of  position, 
and  in  spite  of  the  relationship  between  them, 
the  worlang  painters  and  glaziers  form  two  dis- 
tinct classes,  ^e  former  of  which  is  divided  into 
an  infinite  number  of  different  callings. 

We  know  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  East 
Indies  have  been  frt>m  time  immemorial,  and 
still  are,  divided  into  numerous  castes — bramahs, 
rajahs,  saaners,  chetties,  &c.,  &c., — each  one 
having  his  function  rigorously  determined.  An 
unfortunate  European  is  therefore  condemned  to 
entertain  an  army  of  domestics.  The  Bengalee 
who  blacks  the  boots  will  never  consent  to  handle 
a  broom,  and  the  valet  who  brushes  your  coat 
would  submit  to  be  thrown  headlong  into  the 
Ganges  rather  than  lend  a  hand  to  tiie  bearer 
who  carries  your  palanquin.  It  is  just  the  same 
in  the  large  painting  and  glazing  establishments ; 
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a  mnltitnde  of  workmen,  under  the  direction  of 
BuperyiBors,  are  charged  each  with  a  single  special 
function. 

There  is  the  painter  of  rough  work,  who  dauhs 
the  walls,  the  staircases,  the  wainsootting,  and 
panelling ;  there  is  the  ornamental  painter,  who 
does  the  signs  of  the  King's  Head,  the  Gray 
Goose,  or  Napoleon  the  Great,  as  well  as  imita- 
tion statues  and  foliage;  there  is  the  letterer, 
who  does  inscriptions  and  designations  of  all 
sorts ;  and  there  is  the  decoratiTe  painter,  who 
counterfeits,  by  skilful  combinations  of  colour, 
the  substance  of  marble,  or  porphyry,  or  jasper, 
or  the  grain  and  veins  of  oak,  walnut,  Spanish 
mahogany,  or  acacia,  or,  indeed,  any  wood  that 
grows.  Besides  these  there  are  a  multitude  of 
other  exclusive  labourers,  whose  special  duties 
none  but  a  person  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
the  trade  could  possibly  recount.  A  proprietor 
who  gives,  orders  for  the  restoration  of  a  di- 
lapidated apartment  is  astonished  at  the  legion  of 
workmen  who  defile  before  him  and  take  posses- 
sion of  his  house.  Jean  gives  the  first  coat  in 
dead  colour,  and  stops  because  the  second  coat  in 
oil  is  no  part  of  his  business.  Peter  paints  the 
sash  of  a  window  and  leaves  the  east  wind  blow- 
ing into  the  room  until  it  shall  please  Matthew 
to  come  and  repair  the  glass  which  he  has  broken. 
Jacques  gives  the  cornice  a  coat  and  then  gives 
himself  a  holiday,  while  Henri  consents  in  his 
turn  to  do  a  like  office  for  the  doors. 

The  consequence  of  all  this  is,  that  when  the 
bill  is  presented  for  payment,  the  account  is 
altogether  beyond  your  comprehension.  The 
long  columns  of  items  couched  in  technical  lan- 
guage defy  your  skill  and  penetration ;  and  the 
sum  total,  which  is  far  more  than  you  expected, 
has  to  be  added  to  the  ravages  which  the  painter's 
workmen  have  been  able  to  effect  in  your  cellar 
and  kitchen,  with  the  connivance  of  the  chamber^ 
maids,  to  whom  they  are  in  the  habit  of  paying 
assiduous  and  by  no  means  disinterested  atten- 
tions. They  are  notoriously  fond  of  pleasure, 
and  as  idleness  is  one  of  their  chief  delights,  their 
grand  study  is  to  labour  as  little  as  possible;  every 
now  and  then  they  are  off  for  the  purpose  of  diver- 
sion or  refreshment  at  a  coffee  ehop  or  a  billiard 
table,  and  they  will  smoke  with  a  pertinacity  and 
nonchalance  perfectly  oriental. 

It  is  in  the  absence  of  the  master  of  the  house 
and  when  they  have  no  one  to  overlook  their  pro- 
ceedings but  his  wife  or  housekeeper,  that  the 
working  painters  indulge  their  laziness  to  the 
most  scandalous  extent ;  they  sprawl  about  upon 
tiieir  steps  and  ladders  in  theatrical  attitudes, 
giving  now  and  then  a  dab  or  two  with  the  brush 
«-and  not  content  with  obtaining  refreshments 
by  wheedling  the  nursemaid,  they  will  lay  snares 
for  the  mistress  herself. 

*'  What  an  insupportable  smell  of  paint !"  says 
the  good  lady,  as  she  enters  the  room ;  **  is  there 
no  means  of  getting  rid  of  it  ?" 

"Certainlv,  madam,  nothing  is  more  easy," 
replies  the  foreman.  ''How  do  you  generally 
purify  the  air  of  your  chamber  when  it  is  vi- 
tiated?" 


"  Well,  I  generally  bom  a  little  sugar  upon 
the  shovel." 

'*  Perfectly  right,  madam,  but  that  would  not 
be  sufficient  in  this  case.  To  banish  the  smell  of 
paint  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  the  colours 
dry  with  brilliancy,  we  make  use  of  a  very  sim- 
ple and  economical  procedure  :  we  take  a  pint  of 
Cogniac  brandy  of  l^e  very  beat  quality,  we  mix 
with  it  sugar  and  the  juice  of  a  few  lemons,  with 
a  proper  (quantity  of  boiling  water,  and  we  put 
them  to  simmer  on  the  top  of  a  stove  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  the  doors  and  windows  of 
which  must  be  kept  caiefiilly  shut :  the  alcoholic 
vapours  disengaged  by  this  process  possess  the 
qualities  both  of  a  mordant  and  a  desLCcative,  and 
in  a  very  short  time  the  smell  of  the  paint  is  no 
longer  perceptible,  and  the  most  agreeable  odours 
prevail  instead." 

If  the  good  lady  of  the  house  is  struck  with 
the  force  of  this  reasoning,  she  immediately  pro- 
vides the  necessary  materifdJs,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  workmen,  having,  according  to  the  recipe, 
hermetically  closed  the  doors,  are  grouped  com- 
fortably round  a  capital  bowl  of  punch,  and  warm- 
ing their  stomachs  at  the  expense  of  the  too  credu- 
lous hostess. 

There  is  another  mode  of  employing  the  mordant 
virtue  of  alcoholic  vapours.  A  painter's  work- 
man will  pretend  that  ^e  mirrors  of  the  apartment 
have  lost  their  lustre,  and  that  it  is  indi^nsable 
that  they  be  properly  polished:  in  order  to  this 
he  demands  a  bumper  of  brandy,  which  he  drinks 
a  sip  at  a  time,  tarnishing  the  mirror  at  intervals 
with  his  breath,  and  then  wiping  it  with  a  cloth. 

Before  entering  into  the  jovial,  indolent,  and 
gambling  community  of  working  painters,  the 
candidate  must  undergo  an  apprenticeship  of  from 
three  to  five  years.  The  young  man  who  has  sub- 
mitted to  this  ceremony,  gains  at  first  two  francs 
and  a  half  or  three  francs  a  'day ;  if  he  have  a 
respectable  exterior,  and  if  his  chin  be  sufficiently 
garnished,  he  boldly  puts  in  his  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered and  paid  as  an  accompUshed  workmiyi, 
and  backed  by  the  suffrages  of  his  companions,  he 
soon  gains  the  four  francs  a  day,  the  established 
wages  of  able  journeymen  painters.  From  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  his  career  he  is  dressed  in 
a  blue  blouse,  dirty,  stained,  speckled,  veined,  and 
spotted  all  over  like  the  skm  of  a  leopard.  A 
Greek,  helmet-shaped  cap  has  replaced  the  old 
one  of  painted  paper  which  he  wore  during  ap- 
prenticeship;  but  he  patronises  a  pair  of  dilapi- 
dated and  patched  pantaloons,  in  which  he  struts 
about  like  the  ra^ed  hero  of  a  bombastic  farce, 
and  his  feet  are  protected — ^to  use  his  own  expres- 
sion— by  '*  ttove-pipM  which  snuff  vp  the  dmt  of 
the  fftUtert.l^ 

If  you  have  a  desire  to  become  better  acquainted 
with  the  journeymen  painters  of  Paris,  you  must 
betake  yourself  to  the  Place  du  Chatelet  on  any 
week  day  from  five  to  seven  o'clock  in  t^®  ®-^®^* 
ing— or  on  Sunday  from  twelve  to  two  o*clo(*. 
The  first  assembly,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the 
Comer,  is  a  daily  gathering  of  the  workmen  out 
of  employment ;  the  second,  which  is  oaJkd  the 
Chapel  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  interests 
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of  the  fraternity.  These  reunions  have  occasion- 
ally been  proscribed  by  the  police  on  the  ground 
that  they  served  for  the  dissemination  of  revolu- 
tionary doctrines ;  but,  from  the  known  character 
of  the  journeymen  painters,  we  are  led  to  doubt 
very  much  the  truth  of  such  allegations ;  this  class 
of  workmen  being  much  more  given  to  the  charms 
of  the  bottle  than  to  questions  of  social  philosophy, 
and  much  more  liable  to  transgress  tiie  laws  of 
temperance  than  those  for  the  maintenance  of 
public  ordef  . 

Nevertheless,  the  journeymen  painters  and 
glaziers  have  a  private  and  special  motive  for 
taking  part  in  dl  public  outbreaks,  because  on 
such  occasions  they  have  an' opportunity  of  giving 
a  fLUip  to  business  by  breaking  windows  without 
the  danger  of  being  called  upon  to  pay  for  them. 
It  is  said  that  on  such  occasions  they  are  found, 
together  with  their  friends  the  ambulatory 
glaziers,  in  great  numbers  in  the  middle  of  the 
crowd :  their  only  weapons  are  pebbles,  and  in 
discharging  them  against  the  municipal  forces 
they  invariably  contnve  to  break  the  neighbours' 
glass. 

"When  the  journeyman  painter  is  fortunate  and 
provident  enough  to  save  a  little  money,  he  takes 
to  himself  a  wife,  and  opens  shop  as  a  painter  and 
glazier.  He  crams  his  ''  little  box,''  as  his  shop 
is  derisiyely  called  by  the  great  men  of  the  pro- 
fession, with  all  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of 
a  large  business.  Pictures,  prints,  statues,  and 
decorative  ornaments  attract  the  eyes  of  the 
public,  whom  he  boldly  invites  to  avail  themselves 
of  his  well-known  skill  in  all  the  departments  of 
the  profession. 

Have  you  any  broken  windows  to  repair,  any 
rooms  to  paper^  any  famiture  to  clean,  any  frames 
to  gild,  any  floors  to  polish,  any  pictures  to  frame 


or  to  re-varnish — ^the  painter  and  glazier  is  ready ; 
he  will  perform  any  of  these  offices  for  you  at  a 
moderate  price.  Nay,  ask  him  to  paint  your  por- 
trait, and  he  will  incontinently  arm  himself  with 
the  palette  and  colours  of  the  artist,  and  make  an 
attempt  upon  your  face  ;  he  prefers,  however, 
painting  a  tradesman's  sign  to  painting  his  face. 
He  is  at  home  with  the  Black  Bull,  tiie  Golden 
Lion,  the  Whitf  Horse,  or  the  Tomb  of  Saint 
Helena,  and  nothing  pleases  him  better  than  to 
have  a  oarte  blanche  given  him  for  the  decoration 
and  embellishment  of  a  suburban  caf4  or  tavern. 
To  say  the  simple  truth,  he  is  often  a  man  of  real 
talent,  not  to  say  genius,*who  was  bom  with  a 
natural  taste  for  the  arts :  he  gave,  perhaps,  early 
indications  of  his  vocation  by  hiis  sketches  with 
charcoal  upon  the  walls  of  his  paternal  dwelling, 
but  having  no  resources  to  draw  upon  for  subsist- 
ence during  the  necessary  studies  of  years,  he  has 
fallen  from  the  category  of  artists  to  that  of  arti- 
zans.  Who  can  tell  what  iatellects  are  thus  lost 
and  buried  for  ever,  from  the  want  of  the  neces- 
sary education  to  draw  them  forth  ? 

It  is  to  the  existence  of  a  large  amount  of 
artistic  talent  among  this  class  of  professors,  that 
the  splendid  appearance  of  the  caf^s  of  Paris  is 
mainly  due.  Many  of  them  have  been  metamor- 
phosed into  actual  palaces,  or  into  saloons  of  Louis 
the  Fifteenth's  time,  under  their  hands.  They 
have  covered  the  walls  with  gilded  arabesques ; 
they  have  crowded  the  wainscoting  with  exqui- 
site figures,  and  filled  the  panelling  with  groups  of 
flowers.  It  is  no  longer  the  great  proprietors  or 
the  nobles  alone  who  bmld  gorgeous  dwellings ; 
art  is  submissive  to  the  wants  of  the  citizen,  and 
exhausts  its  most  brilliant  resources  to  embellish 
the  place  where  the  modest  shopkeeper  plays  at 
dominoes  with  his  neighbour  for  a  cup  of  coffee. 


POLITICAL  KEGISTEB, 


SiKCK  we  last  addressed  our  readers  on  the  cur- 
rent of  events,  a  mighty  expedition  to  the  Crimea 
has  been  decided  on,  arranged,  and  carried  into 
effect.  The  extent  of  this  ''Armada"  is  abso- 
lutely monstrous.  In  a  fleet  of  more  than  600 
vessds  of  various  sizes,  covered  and  protected  on 
all  hands  by  first-rate  men  of  war,  more  than 
80,000  men,  among  whom  are  a  thousand  Bulga- 
rian peasants,  who  will  be  of  valuable  service  in 
throwing  up  embankments,  digging  trenches, 
&c.,  have  already  embarked,  and,  at  &e  time  we 
write,  have  undeniably  accomplished  the  first 
object  of  the  movement.  This  magnificent  enter- 
prise, though  prepared  with  marvellous  celerity, 
has  been,  so  &r,  carried  on  without  the  slightest 
accident.  Every  precaution  against  disaster  seems 
to  have  been  thought  of  beforehand.  The  general 
instructions  given  to  the  officers  for  their  g^dance 
are  exceedii^ly  clear.  The  men,  after  the  dis- 
may wrought  among  them  by  the  ravages  of 
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oholeray  and  the  incipient  discontent  occasioned 
by  inactivity,  are  fiill  of  enthusiasm  and  assurance* 
Sebastopol  is  generally  understood  to  be  thedesti^ 
nation  of  tiiese  forces;  and  that  it  will  fall  beforo 
them,  unless  some  strange  and  unavoidable  cala- 
mity should  prevent  it,  who  will  doubt  ?  "  Better 
late  than  never."  The  procrastination  has  been 
long  enough,  heaven  knows;  let  us  hope  that 
now  something  grand  and  decisive  will  be  done, 
that  lost  time  may  be  redeemed,  and  that  popular 
suspicions  may  give  place  to  confidence  and  joy.^ 

It  seems  that  the  campaign  in  the  Baltic  is 
brought  to  a  dose.  Immediately  after  the 
destruction  of  the  forts  at  Bomarsund,  the  French 
expedition  re-embarked  and  returned  home.  It 
was  said  that  Sir  Charles  Napier  would  return 
home,  also ;  but  at  present  there  is  some  doubr. 
about  this.  If  the  superb  fleet  which  was  placed 
under  his  command  shall  have  done  nothing  but 
what  has  been  already  reported,  the  proud  enthu- 
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nami  with  which  it  was  dismissed  from  our 
shores  was  most  certainly  a  hlunder.  Granting 
that  the  blockade  has  been  perfect,  and  that  the 
bombardment  of  Bomarsund  was  admirably  done, 
we  are  not  convinced  that  the  immense  resonroes 
which  Bir  Charles  had  at  hand  have  been  applied 
to  the  best  purposes.  That  Sir  Charles  himself  is 
to  blame,  hu  whole  history  and  character  declare 
to  be  impossible.  What  he  has  done,  he  has  done 
with  brarery  and  skill.  I^o  adventuroas  vessels 
of  the  enemy  have  escaped  his  cruisers.  He  has 
navigated  most  hazardous  and  ill-known  seas 
without  a  single  notable  catastrophe.  When  he 
has  ibught,  he  has  shown  what  British  courage 
and  British  coobiass  can  achieve.  In  short, 
though  no  flaming  laurels  will  await  him,  should 
he  return,  he  will  be  received  with  every  mark 
of  confidence.  If  he  has  not  gained  the  immor- 
tality of  a  great  victory,  his  reputation  as  a  sea- 
man is  untcunished,  and  his  fame  as  a  commander 
is  confirmed.  But  why  has  not  more  been  done  ? 
Let  it  be  confessed  at  once,  that  the  whole  plan 
of  this  campaign  has  been  a  confusion  and  a 
blunder.  Before  Sir  Charles  took  the  command 
of  the  fleet,  he  strongly  advised  that  it  should  be 
composed  mainly  of  small  vessels.  Instead  of 
this,  the  largest  and  finest  ships  our  navy  could 
fdrnish  were  selected — vessels  which  are  abso- 
lutely useless  in  the  nanrow  and  shallow  waters 
to  which  they  were  sent.  When  he  took  the 
command,  he  asked  for  the  co-operation  of  a 
small  body  of  troops.  This  was  considered  unne- 
cessary. Consequently,  the  French  expedition 
was  required  as  a  supplement,  and  this  expensive 
outlay  has  returned  nothing  but  a  heap  of  rubbish 
on  a  spot  comparatively  unimportant  to  the  chief 
objects  of  the  war.  GAie  mismanagement  at  the 
War  Office  and  Admirality  has  been  in  one  or 
two  instances  simply  disgraceful. 

Diplomatists  are  very  busy  at  the  courts  of 
Eussia,  Prussia,  and  Austria.  Erom  the  last 
letters  of  Count  I^esselrode  to  Yicnna,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  Czar  is  surprised  and  grieved  at  the  con- 
duct of  his  brother  of  Austria.  Prussia  soothes 
the  chafed  barbarian,  as  Austria  provokes  him. 
Whereupon  there  are  not  very  warm-hearted  pas- 
sages between  Austria  and  Prussia.  To  all  the 
world,  however,  it  is  now  apparent  that  the 
issues  of  the  great  conflict  cannot  be  radically 
affected  by  the  positions  which  may  be  assumed 
by  the  Gennan  powers;  and  to  the  wisest  and 
best  of  those  who  feel  interested  in  the  matter,  it 
is  equally  apparent  that  those  issues  would  have 
been  attained  with  more  ease,  honour,  and  satis- 
faction, if  less  anxiety  had  been  shown  respecting 
their  intentions.  Austria  has  entered  the  Prin- 
cipalities. Her  armies  are  the  pledges  of  her 
neutrality !  Her  audacity  is  the  sign  of  her  dis- 
interested good-will !  Omar  Pacha  is  exposed  to 
every  insolence ;  the  provinces  are  treated  more 
like  a  captured  enemy  that  a  dearprote^S;  exiles 
from  Italy,  Hungary,  and  Poland,  are  taken  into 
custody  on  the  pettiest  pretences,  and  are  handed 
over  to  condign  punishment ;  the  whole  bearing 
of  this  peijured  and  debauched  power  is,  in  short, 
that  of  an  invader,  as  cruel  as  he  is  cowardly,  and 


as  cunning  as  he  is  cruel  1  And  this  is  our  ally ! 
— neutral  against  our  enemy,  active  in  compro- 
mising our  own  honour  and  success ! — ^without  a 
public  poHoy,  but  full  of  the  subtlest  and  most 
resolute  malice ! 

The  alliance  between  Prance  and  England  has 
received  Imperial  reoognition  and  more  than 
Boyal  homage.  The  visit  of  Prince  Albert  to 
Louis  Napoleon  at  Boulogne  elicited  the  warm 
enthusiasm  of  the  French  People,  and  the 
unmitigated  hospitality  of  their  Emperor.  Mili- 
tary splendour,  religiotis  solemnities,  and  a  uni- 
versal social  joy  gave  ecl4t  to  the  incident  As 
far  as  appearances  are  safe  things  to  judge  by, 
never  was  cordiality  more  abandoned,  never  was 
friendship  more  sincere.  May  it  last  for  over! 
We  could  wish  the  Imperial  Mend  of  our  good 
Queen  bore  a  better  character,  but  so  long  as  ho 
behaves  himself  well,  and  so  long  as  the  French 
people  will  have  him  as  their  representative  and 
ruler,  we  are  bound  to  show  him  the  conventional 
forms  of  respect;  and,  through  him,  testify  our 
fraternal  sympathy  with  the  nation  in  whose  name 
he  acts. 

The  friends  and  admirers  of  Joseph  Mazzini 
(and  these  may  be  found  in  every  town  of  every 
country  in  Europe)  were  startled  last  week  by  the 
announcement  that  he  had  been  arrested  in 
Switzerland.  Many  who  were  familiar  with  the 
thrilling  incidents  of  his  most  remarkable  career, 
discredited  the  rumour  at  once.  They  believe 
him  to  have  infallible  expedients  against  the  dis- 
covery of  his  identity,  if  he  feel  disposed  to  mbg 
them.  Moreover,  he  is  a  man  of  God,  with  a 
mission  in  which  the  fates  of  nations  are  involved, 
they  believe ;  and  so  they  "  trust  him  where  Uu  y 
cannot  trace  him."  It  turns  out  that  the  report 
was  false.  Where  he  is,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
And  out.  Certainly  the  Swiss  police  have  not 
yet  got  hold  of  him,  although  they  are  hunting 
him  everywhere,  with  his  portrait  in  their  hands. 
With  the  eloquence  for  which  he  is  so  fEunous, 
and  the  dignity  which  is  a  still  more  notorious 
feature  of  his  character,  he  has  appealed  to  the 
people  of  Switzerland,  through  a  letter  to  the 
Helvetic  Federal  Council,  in  which  he  reproaches 
them  with  stinging  expostulations,  and  taunts 
them  with  a  serene  defiance.  That  he  is  safe  wo 
are  glad ;  that  he  will  live  to  see  his  dreams — ^no, 
not  his  dreams-^say  his  &ith-^-of  an  Itdian 
nation  realized,  who  does  not  pray  }  It  ia  a  note- 
worthy faci^  that  the  objects  which  the  groat 
revolutionists,  as  they  are  called,  have  at  heart, 
are  sanctioned  by  the  conscience  of  the  world. 
The  only  objections  that  are  urged  against  them 
are  political.  That  the  peoples  they  plead  for  am 
outraged  aU  admit;  that  the  freedom  they  strivo 
for  is  due  to  them,  none  venture  to  deny  $  but  the 
time-serving  and  the  timid  meet  them  with  the 
eternal  protest,  ''Not  now  I'' 

A  couple  of  terrible  railway  accidents ;  musical 
festivals  at  Woreeeter,  Korwioh,  and  Liverpool 
(the  last  in  connection  with  the  opemag  of  the 
magnificent  St.  George's  Hall) ;  iiie  completion  of 
a  most  bountiful  harvest  |  and  the  raging  of 
cholera  in  London  (which  is  now  happilyb^ginning 
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to  subside) — constitute  the  only  topics  of  home- 
intelligence  which  deserve  any  notioe.  About 
them  we  can  say  only  this  :  that  whilst  we  are 
shocked  on  the  one  hand,  we  oaimot  but  rejoice 
on  the  other.  The  arts  of  peace  are  cultivated 
amid  the  shocks  and  the  excitement  of  war. 


For  pestilence  wo  reproach  not  Providence,  for 
when  it  comes,  it  comes  as  a  retribution ;  for 
bounty  in  the  fruits  of  the  earth  we  must  give 
praise  to  God  alone.  What  is  evil  is  brought  on 
man  by  man ;  what  is  good  comes  direct  from 
"  the  Father  of  lights." 


THE    STOBY    OF    MELUSINA.* 


'*  I  respect  the  secret  of  a  Udy.  .  .  . 
**  I  am  glad  to  hear  that,"  said  Jano. 


n 


B,  DisiuELi.— "  Ixion  in  Heaven." 


1. 


Melusina  the  fair  was  a  nice  little  girl, 
Her  eyes  were  like  stars,  forehead  pure  as  a  pearly 
Crowned  with  nice  auburn  hair  in  the  nicest  of  curl ; 
And  Sir  Raymond  he  wooed  her,  that  nice  little  girl. 


n. 


"  Now  promise  me  true,  lovely  lord  of  my  soul, 
That  you'll  leave  me  my  Saturdays  free  from  control, 
From  daybreak  till  midnight,  unbroken  and  whole ; 
Don't  molest  me  on  Saturdays,  lord  of  my  soul  I" 


ni. 


Sir  Kaymond  he  kissed  her,  the  pledge  was  soon  said ; 
Sir  Baymond  he  kissed  her,  and  soon  they  were  wed : 
Fairer  maid  never  blushed  with  a  rosier  red, 
Braver  knight  never  knelt  when  the  vow  should  be  said. 


IV. 


Loving  hours,  loving  days,  loving  months,  rolled  away, 
And  ti^e  knight  never  broke  on  Ibe  pledge-guarded  day ; 
''  She  hies  to  the  loneliest  chamber  to  pray, 
Or  to  question  hor  soul,  on  the  pledge-guarded  day.*' 


v. 


Comes  the  Tempter  at  last — "  Now,  bethink  thee,  Sir  knighti 
Of  thy  bed  and  thine  honour !    Consider  aright — 
How,  the  seventh  day,  she  quits  thee,  and  flies  from  the  light: 
'Tis  to  sin  and  to  shame,  idly  oredulous  knight!'' 


VI. 


Now  knight,  to  what  pitifhl  thing  hast  thou  grown ! 
Through  cold,  mildewed  chamber,  and  corridor  lone. 
On  the  day  which  his  pledge  had  confirmed  for  her  own 
He  seeks  her,  mistrustful  and  doubt-weary  grown. 


vn. 


To  the  donjon !    "What  sees  he  ?    A  pool  flowing  wide, 
And  a  moumfitl  mermaiden — ^his  darling,  his  bride, 
Who  had  leant  on  his  bosom,  had  lain  at  his  side. 
Is  a  splashing  mermaiden  I    'Twere  better  he  died 


Tm. 


Than  have  sought  out  this  honor,  this  penance  have  known  I 

Poor  fairy !  for  some  long-past  sin  to  atone, 

She  was  changed  once  a  week  to  a  mermaiden  lone. 

Sir  knight,  you  must  die  now  the  secret  you've  known ! 
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rx. 


There's  a  horrible  cry,  there's  an  agonized  scream, 
And  pool  and  mennaiden  are  gone  like  a  dream, 
And  Sir  Bajmond  sinks  down,  as  might  mortal  beseem, 
Heart-frozen  at  sound  of  that  agonized  scream ! 


lEirvoi. 


British  husband !  jou  smile,  but  pray  deign  to  be  taught  too— 
Never  go  for  to  pry  into  things  you  don't  ought  to ; 
Ten  chances  to  one,  you  don't  find  what  you  looked  for. 
But — ^you  can't  tell  what  awkward  diacoyeries  you're  booked  for 


LITERATURE. 


Bribery^  or  the  PoUUeal  Guns;  with  8ugge$tion$for 
its  Cure,  By  Gibson  Fox.  Maidstone:  J.Brown. 
London :  B.  Theobald. 


Ih  the  composition  of  a  working-man  upon  such  a 
subject  as  that  of  Bribery  we  naturally  look  for 
home  truths  delivered  in  a  straightforward  man- 
ner, and  in  this  case  we  are  not  disappointed. 
Mr.  Fox,  who  writes  in  a  good  Saxon  style,  which 
demands  no  apology,  divides  his  subject  into  two 
sections.  The  first  gives  a  general  view  of  the 
hatefiilness  and  the  mischievous  operation  of 
Bribery  whenever  it  is  brought  into  action  in 
affairs  civil,  municipal,  parochial,  or  parlia- 
mentary— and  the  second  sets  forth  at  some 
length  those  remedies  which  he  conceives  might 
wi&  the  most  justice  and  efficiency  be  adopted 
for  its  repression.  He  is  rather  severe  against 
the  established  priesthood,  whom  he  evidently 
regards  as  powerM  upholders  of  the  present  sys- 
tem. He  brings  them  to  book  on  the  score  of 
their  well-known  countenance  and  support  of  the 
present  corrupt  practices,  and  on  the  marked 
absence  of  any  attempt  on  their  part  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  position  they  occupy  as  public 
teachers  to  impress  the  voter  with  a  sense  of  the 
moral  obligation  he  is  imder  to  exercise  his  fran- 
chise according  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience. 
He  charges  them  with  the  despicable  trick  of 
perverting  the  flow  of  posthumous  benevolence  so 
as  to  convert  even  that  into  a  bribe.     He  says, 

Taldng  hold  of  the  charities,  they  coloor  the  hread 
and  the  beef,  and  to  such  as  can  swear  by  Ihat  colour, 
the  generous  provisions  of  the  disinterested  dead  are 
granted,  irrespective  of  any  amount  of  hypocrisy  it  may 
have  cost  the  recipients;  whilst  stem  and  uncompro- 
mising integrity  is  sent  empty  away,  and  godliness  left 
to  warm  itself  with  rags.  The  first  to  persecute,  the 
last  to  instruct,  they  have  always  been.  Denied  advance- 
ment by  their  creed— they  presume  that  the  motto,  **  On- 
ward !*'  ought  not  to  be  allowed  elsewhere.  Obtaining  their 
livelihood  from  one  of  the  most  corrupt  institutions  in 
existence,  they  carry  the  infection  into  our  political  sys- 
tem ;  and,  as  though  it  would  not  do  to  allow  the  glaring 
defects  of  the  church  to  stand  alone  to  their  shame,  they 
endeavour  to  make  the  Parliament  as  bad ;  lest  the  Par- 
liament, as  their  master,  should  be  led  to  adopt  such 
.eforms  as  would  amount  to  an  entire  reconstruction  of 
i<«  resources,  an  entirely  new  mode  of  selecting  its  priest- 


hood; or,  deeming  such  a  project  too  overwhelming, 
might  prefer  to  abandon  interference  altogether  with  an 
undertaking  foreign  to  the  legitimate  sphere  of  such  a 
motley  group  as  that  which  oonatitates  the  Pariiament 
of  England. 

Though  there  is  much  truth  in  the  above,  it  is 
not  all  true,  and  appears  to  us  much  more  bitter 
than  the  occasion  demands.  There  are  many  of 
the  clergy  as  desirous  of  maintaining  purity  of 
election  as  Mr.  Fox,  whose  experience  of  the 
pulpit  must  be  very  unfortunate  if  he  have  never 
heard  from  it  denunciations  against  the  taking  of 
a  bribe  or  the  corrupting  of  a  voter.  We  can 
but  concur  with  him,  however,  in  the  general 
view  which  he  has  taken  of  this  part  of  his  sub- 
ject, and  willingly  endorse  the  satire  which  he 
has  launched  against  the  suicidal  venality  of  our 
corporate  bodies.  In  summing  up  at  the  dose  of 
his  first  chapter  he  eloquently  remarks : — 

There  is  no  way  of  ridding  ouraelyes  of  this  political 
vice,  but  by  cultivating  its  correlative  virtue,  political 
integrity.  Man's  noble  destiny,  the  power  and  dignity  of 
his  mental  and  moral  constitution,  Uie  honour  attached 
to  the  performance  of  his  duties,  the  pleasure  of  dis- 
charging his  responsibilities,  his  power  of  self -improve- 
ment, and  his  natural  claim  to  all  that  can  adorn  and 
exalt  his  personal  character,  must  be  among  the  elements 
presented  to  his  thoughtfhlness,  if  we  hope  to  attain  a 
higher  and  happier  condition.  The  purest  motives,  the 
highest  objects,  must  be  cultivated  as  the  only  means  by 
which  his  present  grovelling,  mean,  and  debased  condi- 
tion can  be  radically  changed,  and  the  entire  system  of 
false  incentives  supplanted.  ....  The  evil  is  now  being 
felt  by  those  who  have  the  power  of  redress ;  its  reform 
cannot,  it  is  true,  be  accomplished  in  a  day;  many 
things  are  necessary  to  be  done  ere  the  curse  will  be 
blotted  out ;  but,  more  or  less,  every  element  of  national 
regeneration  is  now  in  operation.  The  issue  must 
depend  upon  the  faithfulness  of  those  whose  judgments 
are  right.  But  when  the  voice  of  the  people  is  once 
heard  in  condemnation  of  the  wrong,  custom  will  no 
longer  urge  its  vain  pretext ;  interest  will  no  more  be 
able  to  force  its  uigust  demands ;  wealth  shall  be  con- 
fined to  its  proper  sphere ;  and  government,  no  longer  a 
trade,  shall  be  an  institution  for  the  good  of  the  people. 

To  bring  about  this  desirable  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
ultimatelv  practical  state  of  things,  our  working- 
man  would  first  abolish,  if  possible,  the  enslaving 
influence  of  Porfy,  **  a  fatol  humbug,  that  has 
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grasped  and  mntilaied  the  body-politic  beyond 
anything  else."    A  party,  he  says, 

has  its '  creed,  defining  with  geometrical  precision  its 
boundaries.  It  proceeds,  compass  in  hand,  to  define  the 
exact  circle  witiiin  which  knowledge  and  freedom  of 
action  are  to  find  employment  To  exceed  its  limits  at 
once  destroys  its  object,  by  violating  one  or  both  of  the 
conditions  of  its  existence,  which  are  that  all  truth  is 
contained  within  the  scope  of  its  articles,  or  that  those 
who  believe  in  it  desire  no  further  knowledge.  The  first 
implies  infallibility ;  the  second  a  disqualification  to  learn 
**  what  is  truth."  One  of  these  positions  must  be  ac- 
cepted by  those  who  adopt  the  finality  of  a  creed. 

Therefore  he  would  put  an  end  to  party  and 
establish  independent  action — silencing  at  once  all 
popular  "  cries "  and  watchwords  by  which  un- 
thinking gulls  are  led  by  the  nose,  and  sending 
them  in  search  of  a  reason  for  what  they  do. 
They  have  to  select  representatives,  in  other  words 
to  constitute  the  governing  power.  Says  the 
working-man, 

In  the  selection  of  men,  therefore,  for  parliamentazy 
duties,  let  the  most  important  consideration  be,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  they  are  characterised  by  such  liberality  of 
judgment  as  would  render  them  competent  to  assist  in 
bringing  about  whatever  changes  circumstances  may 
point  out  to  be  desirable  and  safe, — ^instead  of  the  old 
and  worn-out  demand,  for  unconditional  fixity  to  the 
creed  of  a  party,  which  has  served  the  double  purpose  of 
confirming  the  ignorance  and  prejudices  of  the  people, 
and  of  forming  a  screen  behind  which  rulers  have  reoi- 
prooally  bribed  and  mutually  shared  in  the  plunder  of 
the  nation. 

In  the  next  place  he  would  have  the  law 
against  bribery  rendered  more  clear,  simple,  and 
easily  available — and  he  looks  forward  to  the 
measure  of  Lord  John,  which  was  before  the 
house  when  he  wrote,  as  a  boon  to  the  nation, 
and  worthy  of  being  received  with  grateful 
thanks  by  his  countrymen.  Perhaps,  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  he  is,  like  ourselves,  inclined  to 
regard  that  measure,  which  exists  only  in  the  form 
of  an  experiment  for  a  single  year,  in  a  less  favour- 
able light.  He  next  suggests  the  ballot  as  an 
important  auxiliary  in  working  the  desired 
changes  in  our  electoral  system.  Here  he  is  on 
enure  ground,  and  argues  well  and  efficiently 
against  the  preposterous  objection  to  the  ballot 
which  has  been  got  up  and  so  pertinaciously  main- 
tained on  the  pretended  score  of  its  un-English 
character.  OiSusr  objections  to  the  ballot  are 
bandied  with  equal  skill,  and  with  a  kind  of 
straightforward  logic  impossible  to  parry  and  not 
likely  to  be  feirly  met  by  ite  opponents.  His 
next  remedy  is  a  proper  adjustment  of  the  fran- 
chise^  a  reform  beyond  all  others  the  most  im- 
portant, because  the  source  of  all  the  mischief  lies 
in  the  smallness  of  constituencies,  which  have 
never  yet  been  too  bulky  for  individual  pookets  or 
dub  purses.  Here,  though  we  agree  with  him 
in  the  main,  we  find  ourselves  at  issue  on  some 
minor  points  with  Mr.  Fox.  "We  would  have,  if 
we  knew  how  to  accomplish  it,  the  franchise 
general,  but  by  no  means  universal.  "We  have  no 
notion  of  delegating  a  responsibility  really  the 
most  important  that  can  devolve  upon  a  citizen 
to  the  habitual  drunkard,  the  gambler,  the  bully, 
the  sednoeTi  the  knave,  or  eyen  to  the  obtuse,  im- 


practicable, and  unmitigated  blockhead.  Wo 
would  rend  it  from  the  scoundrels  in  high  places 
as  readily  as  we  would  withhold  it  from  Ihe  in- 
corrigible vagabond  who  prejrs  upon  society — the 
wreteh  who  smashes  his  wife  by  way  of  pastime 
— the  tramp  who  roams  the  country  to  rob  his 
fellows — and  the  unprincipled  quack  who  would 
poison  them  for  a  eiiilling  and  three-hal^ence. 
The  enfranchisement  of  these  gentry  would  tend 
only  to  fill  the  House  of  Commons  with  knaves 
and  incapables,  and  we  verily  believe  would  ope- 
rate decisively  in  checking  ^t  popular  progress 
the  advance  of  which  is  the  most  encouraging 
sign  of  the  time.  Like  our  author,  we  would 
abolish  the  property  qualification,  but  only  to 
estebHsh  another — a  qualification  of  character  and 
intellect.  We  would  have  the  possession  of  the 
franchise  an  honourable  distinction,  which  any 
man  of  sound  moral  character  and  average  mental 
culture  might  easily  obtain,  but  frt>m  which  the 
rascally  pests  who  disgrace,  demoralise,  and 
plunder  mankind  should  be  irrevocably  shut  out. 
Moreover,  we  would  have  it  an  educational  dis- 
tinction as  well — ^to  some  small  extent — ^because 
a  man  who  in  our  day  cannot  read  a  newspaper, 
or  sign  his  name,  is  voluntarily  ignorant  and 
ought  not  to  expect  to  influence  ihe  national 
councils.  This  may  be  regarded  as  impossible 
and  simply  Utopian — but  it  is  really  a  question 
whether  the  machinery  does  not  already  exist, 
which  were  the  fiat  sent  forth,  would  reduce  it  to 
an  actual  fact  in  the  space  of  a  single  recess.  But 
we  have  wandered  from  our  text. 

Speaking  of  the  Beform  Bill  of  1832,  Mr.  Eox 
says — and  his  observations  here  are  worth  remem- 
bering:— 

Those  who  glory  in  the  present  mode  of  contesting 
elections  seem  to  exult  in  the  idea  that  alteration  is  im- 
possible ;  that  the  franchise  only  regulates  the  price  and 
does  not  affect  the  principle ;  in  support  of  which  they 
triumphantly  quote  the  reform  bill  of  1832,  as  having 
only  increased  the  evil  it  was  to  have  suppressed.  But 
that  reform  bill,  though  an  alteration  of  the  franchise, 
was  not  a  proper  acUustment  of  it,  its  framer  having 
clung  tenaciously  to  a  false  principle— political  favourit- 
ism. It  conferred  privileges  without  reference  to  daims. 
Abandoning  the  dictates  of  justice,  it  threw  the  tremen- 
dous responsibilities  of  limited  authority  upon  the  shifting 
basis  of  accident,  and  madly  transferred  the  principle  of 
accountability  to  ^  stocks  and  stones."  How  was  it  to  be 
expected  that  such  a  scheme  would  operate?  Why,  that 
the  state  having  made  one  part  of  the  community  free 
and  the  other  slaves,  the  emancipated  section  would  hold 
themselves  irresponsible  to  those  who,  so  far  fh)m  being 
bound  by  connecting  links,  were  not  men  at  all,  according 
to  act  of  parliament ;  and  so  the  common  slang  runs, 
when  parties  are  being  canvassed  for  their  votes,  *'  I  have 
a  right  to  do  what  I  Uke  with  my  vote  ;**  and  when  there 
is  no  appearance  of  a  third  man,  '*we  ain't  going  to  be 
done  out  of  our  rights  and  privileges.*  We  will  have 
another  man ;"  which  simply  means  that  the  reform  bill 
only  divided  the  plunder  of  the  nation  among  a  greater 
number  of  political  criminals ; — only  taxed  the  ingenuity 
of  committees  in  buying  more  economically,  and,  instead 
of  curing  die  disease,  extended  the  disorder. 

This  is  the  old  aigament,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
strongest  we  know  of,  for  the  extension  of  the 
fran(£ise,  put  in  a  rather  novel  and  striking 
Hght. 

In  oonolTWon^  Kr,  F9X  dispiisaea  the  subject  of 
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oducatLon  in  iBference  to  its  effects  upon  political 
purity ;  and  he  showa  what,  aka !  is  true  enough, 
that  numberless  instances  are  not  wanting  where 
the  best  educated  have  been  the  most  corrupt. 
'Without  undervaluing  the  advantages  of  education, 
he  ezpressee  his  opinion  that  there  is,  at  the  pre- 
sent  day,  sufficient  knowledge  among  the  working 
classes  to  accomplish  the  political  purity  of 
electoni ;  and  he  calls  upon  fhem  to  do  their  own 
work. 

You  hare  waited  long  enough  for  others  to  do  it  for 
you,  and  yon  mar  wait  longer  idll ;  therefore,  set  about 
your  own  work ;  if  you  want  it  done  well,  do  it  yourselves. 
Begin  by  meeting  together  to  discuss  questioas  of  govern- 
ment, by  supporting  the  press,  that  is,  the  pure  and 
honest  portion  of  it;  and  whilst  you  are  careful  to  pre- 
senre  your  poUtieal  oonduet  from  any  taint  of  exclusive 
daaUng,  never  fail  to  let  your  power  be  felt  when  organ- 
ised lyvanta  arf  striving  to  run  honest  tradesmen 
aground.  •  •  •  Your  abilities,  rightly  guided,  in  the 
various  directions  they  may  be  employed,  may  be  more 
than  equal  to  the  whole  force  of  the  corrupt  influences 
that  now  keep  the  nation  in  a  most  abject  state  of  aer- 
vility. 

We  hope  that  Hr.  Fox  does  not  hope  too  much 
of  the  working  men  of  England.  Let  us  recom- 
mend them  to  procure  his  book ;  it  is  published 
by  the  Maidstone  Beform  Association,  at  a  mode- 
rate price,  and  is  full  of  that  kind  of  political  in- 
formation which  all  candidates  for  the  suffi-oge 
ought  to  have  at  their  fingers'  end.  It  is  further 
written  in  a  manly  style  and  in  a  spirit  highly 
creditable  to  its  author. 


The  Tru0  Scriptural  Sabbath  vindicated  and  enforced; 
and  the  Anti-Scriptural  Character  of  what  is  called 
"  The  Christian  Sabbath"  exposed^  dc,  dc.  By 
R. Hamilton, M.D.,F.KS.E.  Edinburgh:  Suther- 
land and  Knox.  London:  Simpkin, Marshall, and 
Co.  1854. 

This  little  work,  which  we  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  is  the  result  of  serious  and  honest  convic- 
tion, presents  matter  for  consideration  of  a  rather 
curious  and  suggestive,  and  to  most  minds  of  a 
novel  character.  The  author  boldly,  and  we  are 
bound  to  believe,  conscientiously,  abjures  all  the 
popular  religious  notions  of  the  last  two  hundred 
years,  at  least  on  the  subject  of  what  is  called  the 
Christian  Sabbath.  The  work  professes  to  be  a 
review  of  Professor  Miller's  late  pamphlet  on  the 
"  Physiology  of  the  Sabbath,"  but  as  we  have  not 
had  the  advantage  of  seeing  that,  we  are  in  no 
condition  to  judge  of  the  critical  strictures  upon 
it,  and  shaU,  therefore,  limit  ourselves  to  a  very 
brief  notice  of  what  most  people  would  be  inclined 
to  call  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Mr.  Hamilton  to 
the  expression  of  which  he  has  been  instigated  by 
the  publication  of  the  Professor's  lectures.  To 
ooma  to  the  point  at  onoe,  we  may  quote  two 
propositions  by  the  writeri  setting  forth  the  chief 
peculiarity  of  his  views.  The  first  is,  that  the 
keeping  holy  of  the  Sabbath  day  is  not  a  duty  to 
Q^y  Wi%  verify  a  fearful  ein  and  tranegreuion  of 
man:  ftnd  the  second  is,  that  it  was  the  Jews 
alone,  and  not  mankind  generally,  who  were  enjoined 
to  keep  a  weekly  Sahhath :  and  that  now  it  is  a^  sin 
and  imftMy  to  do  so.   These  propositions  he  seeks 


to  establish  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the 
greatest  authorities  of  all  times,  who  have  written 
from  the  second  century  until  now — ^from  Ignatius 
and  Justin  Martyr  down  to  Archbishop  "WTiatcly 
and  Macaulay.  Wo  suspect  that  their  united 
sanction  will  go  but  little  way  in  unsettling  the 
general  religious  feeling  in  regard  to  the  matter. 
If  it  be  asked  what  kind  of  sabbatism  it  is  which 
constitutes  the  repose  of  the  true  Christiaii,  wc 
must  reply  that,  according  to  our  auth&r,  it  is  that 
rest  of  the  believer  spoken  of  by  the  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles — the  rest  <ra/3/3ar(«r/ioc — whidi  remaineth 
to  the  people  of  God.  This,  he  teaches  as,  is  jwr 
excellence,  the  believer's,  the  Christian's  aabbath  ; 
it  consists  in  resting  from  one's  own  works  (the 
working  out  of  one's  own  redemption)  in  the 
complete  work  of  Clirist — and  other  sabbath  there 
is  none.  This,  it  will  be  admitted,  is  taking  high 
ground ;  and  we  are  bound  in  fSedrness  to  remark 
that,  singular  as  the  author's  position  appears, 
all  things  considered,  he  has  entrenched  himself 
round  with  reasons  and  arguments,  scriptural  and 
other,  which  we  do  not  feel  secure  of  overthrow- 
ing even  had  we  time  to  tackle  them. 

Another  rather  startling  theory  of  Dr.  Hamilton, 
though  we  do  not  see  that  it  has  much  to  do  with 
the  Sabbath — ^is  his  definition  of  man  as  a  creature 
compounded  of  body,  soul,  and  (only  in  some 
caser)  spirit  Man,  he  says,  was  originally 
created  a  compound  of  body  and  soul — ^two  great 
principles,  and  no  more,  and  hence,  in  soripture 
he  is  frequently  designated  a  soulical  man — 
dvdpunroG  i/^ucoc ;  but  the  soulical  man  sinned, 
and  with  all  his  ofiispring,  became  amenable  to 
death  everlastings— fronr  tiis  doom  he  could  only 
escape  by  being  bom  again — ^not  in  body,  that  is 
absurd  and  impossible — ^not  in  soul,  that  he  holds 
to  be  equally  absurd  and  impossible— but  by  the 
reception  of  the  spirit  from  God  which  completes 
hia  high  character  and  destiny,  making  him  body, 
soul,  and  spirit.  He  taunts  Professor  Miller  with 
blundering  in  not  perceiving  this  tnith,  but,  as  he 
admits  that  the  vast  majority  of  our  divines  have 
made  the  same  mistake,  we  may  withhold  our 
compassion.  Lest  we  have  not  made  ourselves 
understood  we  will  quote  Dr.  Hamilton's  own 
words  on  this  body,  soul,  and  spirit  business.  He 
says: — 

In  the  new  hirth — ^the  SB-generation,  a  ehange  is 
effected  in  man,  the  soulical  man,  qoite  as  great  as  was 
effected  on  man's  body  by  the  addition  of  hia  aoal. 
Every  child  of  Adam  is  generated  a  aoulical  man ;  and 
every  one  who  is  B£-generated  is  made  spiritval,  has  a 
spirit  bestowed  upon  him ;  and  now  no  longer  in  a  com- 
pound of  two  essences  or  principles  only,  but  of  three. 

We  might  take  objeotion  to  the  premiaee  upon 
which  this  conclusion  is  supposed  to  be  esta- 
blished, inaamuoh  as  we  do  not  see  the  truth  of 
the  author's  previous  assertion,  that  ^'all  the 
children  of  mother  Eve,  to  the  present  day,  so 
soon  as  they  see  the  light,  exhibit  that  they  arc 
possessed  of  a  body  and  soul."  To  us  the  case 
appears  just  the  contrary-^months,  and  sometimrs 
more  than  a  year  elapsing  belbre  any  evidence  of 
what  we  suppose  we  must  call  the  soulical  com- 
pound appearing  in  the  babes  that  lurre  oomc 
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under  our  notice.  The  case  is  different  with 
little  pigs,  who  uniformly  commence  the  esta* 
blishmcnt  of  their  vested  rights  ere  they  are  a 
minute  old.  We  suspect  that  a  close  observation 
of  facts  would  lead  to  the  verification  of  the  doc- 
trino  of  the  new  school  of  German  religionists, 
in  whose  general  tenets,  however,  we  must  dis- 
claim  any  participation,  but  who  contend  that 
the  soul  of  the  individual  is  little  else  than  his 
mundane  experience,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  ex- 
istence of  said  soul  is  cognisable  by  another.  We 
can  commend  Dr.  Hamilton's  little  book  as  a 
suggestive  companion  to  those  fond  of  following 
out  thought  [upon  an  old  subject  in  a  novel  track 
— not  that  his  ideas  are  altogether  new  to  us,  we 
retaining  a  distinct  recollection  of  having  encoun- 
tered the  majority  of  them  years  ago,  in  an  old 
volume,  which  kept  us  lingering  for  an  hour  at  a 
book-stall. 


EdencTf  a  Dramatio  Poem,  And  Miscellaneous 
Lyrics.  By  S.  H.  Bradbury.  London  :  Simpkin, 
Marshall  and  Go.    Nottingham:  W.  F.  Gibson. 

1854. 

Ebenob  is  a  poem — if  it  is  to  be  so  called — ^which, 
had  it  appeared  twenty  years  ago,  might,  perhaps, 
have  taken  temporary  rank  as  a  remarkable  and 
not  unpromising  production.    Appearing  now,  it 
bean  upon  its  &ont  the  broad  and  unmistakable 
impress  of  a  close  and  servile  imitation,  not  too 
successful,  of  the  author  of  ''Festus"  and  his 
followers.     In  a  note  in  the  dedication  page,  thiB 
writer  takes  occasion  to  furnish  us  with  a  list  of 
his    honourable  and  distingnished  Mends    and 
patrons,  owing  to  whose  encouragement,  we  pre- 
sume, he  has  published  his  volume.     It  is  our 
honest  opinion  that  they  would  have  acted  more 
wisely,  and  in  a  way  far  more  conducive  to  his 
eventual  prosperity,  had  they  counselled  him,  not 
to  bum,  but  to  suppress  it  for  seven  years,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  his  own  good  sense  would  have 
led  him  to  select  the  portions  which  are  really 
valuable,  and  to  cast  the  bulk  of  the  manuscript 
into  the  fire.     We  have  known  sacrifices  of  infi- 
nitely greater  importance  made  by  men  as  young 
as  Mr.  Bradbury,  and  can  testify  to  the  prudence 
of  the  step.    Edenor  is  a  dramatic  poem,  with 
hardly  a  single  dramatio  element.    Yes,  one  scene 
is  dramatic,  and  that  we  will  quote  presently. 
The  story  is  as  follows:  Vinlon,  the  principal 
character,  is  a  high-souled  poet>  in  love  with 
Edenor,  who  is  a  lady  of  rai^.     He  pays  her  a 
rather  gloomy  kind  of  courtship,  and  excites  the 
suspicion  of  her  friends,  who  conceive  that  all  is 
not  as  it  should  bo.     They  are  right.    The  high- 
souled  poet  has  a  wife,  who  has  run  away  &om 
him  with  another  man,  to  whom  she  has  borne  a 
child.     Stephen,  one  of  Edenor's  Mends,  brings 
her  back  to  confront  the  moody  Vinlon  in  the 
presence  of  the  lady  he  is  courting.     A  scene 
takes  place.    Edenor  Mnte^  but  is  soon  brought 
to.    Husband  and  wife  favour  the  company  with 
a  passionate  quarrel.     The  high-souled  poet  gets 
the  best  of  it;  the  frail  wife  rushes  out  and  kills 
herself  and  child  with  a  dagger.    By  this  obliging 
act,  she  leaves  her  husband  free  to  marry  the 


lady  of  rank,  and  the  wedding  comes  off,  after  a 
lapse,  as  we  aro  informed,  of  **  some  months." 
But  we  must  quote  a  portion  of  this  scene,  just  to 
see  what  sort  of  stuff  this  poet  with  the  high  soul 
is  made  of,  and  what  is  the  extent  of  our  author's 

dramatic  power. 

Vinlon. 
She  bad  fled  with  a  young  prince  of  beauteous  mien, 
Tall  and  bright- eyed,  with  dazzling,  glorious  looks. 
A  few  years  lapsed  away,  then  she  returned 
With  full  proof  of  her  guilt,  yon  slumbering  babe. 

Emilia  {the  mfe). 
Oh,  heartless  monster!  thou  or  I  shall  perish. 

Vinlon, 
Thy  heart  is  stained  with  foulest  crimes ;  thy  soul 
Is  like  a  eoiled-up  serpent,  charged  with  deaAh. 

Emiiia. 
Thou  wert  unworthy  of  my  heart  and  hand. 

Vinlon, 
Heart !  softly  thou  utterest  the  word! 

Cythna. 

Alas! 
This  interview  is  feorftil  and  most  strange. 

Vinlon. 
When  she  had  left  me  heavy  and  distressed, 
I  thought  her  love  was  never  great  for  me ; 
So  I  became  forgetM  of  her  charms, 

And  made  a  solemn  vow,  &c 

Forgiveness  now  I  seek. 
I  have  not  sinned  from  cold  and  sordid  ends, 
But  from  the  grandeur  of  an  imt)ulse  felt, 
Leaping  and  beating  sea-like  in  my  heart, 
In  dumb,  unbroken  swells.  ' 

•        ••••#•••****• 

AnUon, 
I  forgive  thee,  but  the  oifender  never. 

EnUUa, 
1  do  not  seek  forgiveness;  I  will  be 
Henceforth,  the  evil  genius  of  his  thoughts. 

Vinlon, 
Thou  oanst  not  plague  me;  I  am  dead  to  thee, 
And  thou  to  me ;  go,  hide  thee  from  the  earth! 

EmUia, 
I  am  thy  wife,  and  thine  for  ever. 

Vinkm, 

No! 
Never!  may  my  blood  colder  grow  than  ioe. 
If  e'er  I  own  or  look  on  thee  again. 

Emilia, 
Heaven !  What  shall  I  do  ?    Oh  !  hear  me  speak. 

Vinlon, 
Thou  hast  distressed  all  present  much  too  long. 

Emilia, 
My  chUd ! 

Vinlon. 
Must  seek  its  father ;  thine  is  dead, 

Emilia, 
Then  I  must  die,  and  leave  the  world  miknown  I 

Vinlon. 
Thou'rt  kndwn  almost  too  much,  methinks. 

EnUUa. 

Ah  I  faithless, 
Oold  wretch !  thou  hast  a  narrow,  coward  heart! 
And  whither  must  I  fly  7~~to  thee,  O  heaven ! 

{A  fame.) 

FtfOon. 
I  cannot  help  or  soothe  a  being  so  vilei 
For  thou  hast  wrong'd  me  deeply. 

EmiUa  {sobbing), 

I  cannot  lifi! 
0  God!  wilt  thou  receive  my  infant's  soul. 
And  mine  ?    Alas !    I  have  no  hope !  I'm  mad  1 

{EteapetfranUcaUy  wUh  her  MUL) 

VinUm. 
How  vile  are  souls  oace  cankered  through  with  sin  I 
How  it  encrusts  tne  heart  with  leprous  deeds ! 
{A  shriek  is  heard,  and  Emilia  and  her  child  are  disco- 
vered deadr^^aeh  pisreed  tkrongh  the  heeati  with  a 
dagger,) 
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The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  fhat  Yinlon,  the 
magnanimous  high  soul  who  sins  from  the  gran- 
deur of  an  impuhe,  and  cannot  pardon  a  being  so 
vile,  because  she  has  wronged  him^  is  the  demi-god 
of  the  piece,  whom  we  are  called  upon  almost  to 
adore.  This  is  sad  blundering,  butit  is  in  keeping 
with  the  dramatic  aspect  of  the  above  scene, 
which  we  should  find  it  difficult  to  parallel  with 
anything  equally  feeble  and  puerile  in  the  works 
of  modem  poetasters. 

We  must  do  this  young  writer  the  justice,  how- 
ever, of  observing,  that  though  his  so-called  drama 
abounds  in  fistults  and  absurdities,  it  yet  contains 
many  fine  passages;  and  though  there  is  little 
evidence  of  just  or  profound  thought,  there  is  a 
richness  of  imagery,  rather  playful  and  ingenious 
than  striking  or  grand;  that  it  is  often  forced 
and  elaborated  instead  of  being  spontaneous,  is  too 
painfully  apparent— -and  a  worse  characteristic  is 
its  monotonous  sameness,  which  palls  upon  the 
ear.  The  following  passage,  spoken  by  Yinlon 
privately  to  his  lady-love,  may  serve  for  an  aver- 
age specimen  of  Mr.  Bradbury's  muse  in  her 
highest  flights— -it  will  illustrate  the  beauties  and 
the  defects  of  his  style,  the  quality  of  his  poetic 
£uicies,  and  the  occasional  rugged  metre  of  his 
verse. 

VinUm. 
Fear  not,  sweet  maid, 
Thy  heart  will  smile ;  hut  thou  must  proodlj  climb 
Thy  rugged  fears  with  high  unconquered  wiJL 
Thy  luscious  blood  runs  like  a  rosy  sea 
Through  thy  pale  blue  Teins — a  soft  sunset  tide, 
Flushed  with  a  rubied  heat ;  and  thy  pure  skin 
Like  a  rich  mass  of  lilies  moonwashed  o*er 
Shades  the  still  bright  streams ;  and  thine  eyes  shine  forth 
like  diamonds  raining  splendour,  lightly  set 
In  soft  and  silken  circles ;  and  thy  lips, 
Like  palest  rosebuds,  nurse  a  wealth  of  words — 
A  witching  load  of  Love's  rich  vows — ^unspbere 
Thy  soul,  and  pour  out  from  its  passion-deptiis 
Hich  music-swells,  as  the  glad  nightingale 
From  trembling  throat  sends  forOi  its  gushing  flood 
Of  full  poetic  melody.    Thero  is  peace 
When  the  great  Day  lies  dead  in  Night's  embrace.        , 
Shed  thou  no  tears ;  be  mighty  as  the  sun, 
Facing  with  stem  bright  look  the  speechless  earth. 

We  add  a  specimen  of  Vinlon's  philosophy, 
which,  shallow  though  it  be,  is  about  the  pro- 
foundest  thing  in  the  book. 

Thero  aro  who  slumber  their  bright  hours  away 
In  dullest  dreams,  in  torpid  moods  of  mind, 
And  feast  as  though  they  had  no  other  right 
Than  to  make  earth  a  table  for  their  feasts  : 
Their  hearts  and  fancies  pleased  with  pageantries, 
And  heavy  brows  like  signs  of  coming  storms. 
Making  Nature  dismal,  and  the  summer  flowers 
Seem  evermore  to  shun  their  chilling  gaze. 
Thero  aro  but  few  who  read  with  spirit  eyes  ; 
One  half  mankind  lie  sleeping  in  the  night, 
As  though  the  stars  were  dead — ^the  moon  a  wrock, — 
And  earth  a  frightftil  strand :  they  Uve  on  gold, 
like  a  foul  city's  profligates  on  vice. 

The  vices  of  phraseology  in  these  passages  are 
evidently  due  to  the  objectionable  models  which 
the  writer  has  made  his  study.  He  has  neglected 
the  '*  well  of  English  undefiled"  for  the  sake  of 
the  new-fangled  waterworks  which  the  spasmodic 
poets  have  set  up ;  and  we  counsel  him  by  all 
means  to  abandon  his  strange  compounds,  and 


keep  to  the  vocabulary  of  the  dictionary  for  the 
next  ten  years  at  least.  Another  objection  we 
have  to  make  is  against  Mr.  Bradbury's  uncon- 
scionable use  of  the  stars.  What  the  stars  have 
done  that  they  should  be  lugged  into  every  para- 
graph that  a  spasmodic  poet  chooses  to  write,  we 
cannot  conceive.  In  page  11  we  have  the  stars 
three  times  in  six  lines,  and  under  the  synonym 
of  gems  or  orbs  they  inbrude  again  onoe,  twice,  or 
thrice,  according  to  circumstances  or  convenience 
in  almost  every  page.  They  perform  all  sorts  of 
tricks  and  manoeuvres  in  our  author's  hands,  and 
seem  to  constitute  his  chief  staple  commodity. 
They  are  "hung  gem-like  round  the  brow  of 
night" — ^they  twinkle  "  in  still  pale  radiance" — 
they  fell  like  "  a  silent  shower" — ^they  are  "  set 
in  sapphire  depths" — ^they  are  "  finnted  by  some 
bold  planet" — ^they  "  tread  the  heavens  lightly" 
— ^they  "draw  nigh  to  God" — they  "  bearheaven's 
beauty  on  their  orbs" — ^theyare  "nighfs  flag" 
— ^they  "  break  through  the  skies  like  brimrning 
ghhee**  (!)  they  are  led  by  night  "to  view  the 
woods" — ^theyare  "full bloomed" — ^they" break 
through  the  gentle  night" — ^they  stare  "  in 
myriad  groups  down  on  the  earth" — ^in  short  there 
is  no  end  to  what  they  are,  and  what  they  do,  and 
how  they  are  done  by,  and  the  reader  is  plagued 
with  them  till  they  become  an  intolerable  nuisance, 
and  ho  longs  to  see  the  last  of  them.  Thus  much 
for  Edenor. 

Among  the  minor  poems  are  many  deserving 
such  commendation  as  is  involved  in  the  epithets 
"pretty"  and  "interesting,"  but  we  cannot  find 
one  which  our  readers  would  thank  us  for  trans- 
ferring to  our  columns — in  feict  there  are  at  least 
a  hundred  better  than  any  which  this  volume 
offers  to  our  choice  lying  in  the  condemned  cell 
of  our  waste-basket,  and  which  will  never  see  the 
light  until  they  fiirnish  the  means  of  illumination. 

In  conclusion,  our  advice  to  3Cr.  Bradbury 
would  be,  to  make  the  best  use  of  his  opportuni- 
ties for  acquiring  sound  knowledge — ^to  learn  to 
think  and  habituate  himself  to  thinking — ^to  write 
occasionally  and  for  his  own  improvement  only — 
to  adopt  a  higher  and  more  correct  standard  of 
excellence  than  he  appears  to  have  set  before  him 
— to  eschew  the  morbid  and  maudlin  drivel  and 
sublime  "  bosh  "  which  characterises  the  modem 
convulsive  minstrels,  and,  we  must  say  it,  eclipses 
the  real  merits  of  his  own  "  Edenor " — and  to 
cultivate  a  modest  and  unpretending  style  of  his 
own.  He  has  an  eye  to  see,  a  heart  to  feel,  and 
fancy  and  imagination  in  which  to  clothe  his 
thoughts.  What  he  wants  is  experience,  judg- 
ment, tact,  and  an  improved  taste ;  when  he  has 
acquir^  these  he  w^  view  "Edenor"  in  the 
same  light  we  do— ^and  we  shall  hear  of  him 
again,  and  worthily  spoken  of. 


Poetical  Work*  of  Sjf  Thomas  Wyatt.    Edited  by 
EoBEBT  Bell.    London :  J.  W.  Parker  and  Son. 

1854. 

SiE  Thomis  Wtjltt,  as  our  readers  are  well 
aware,  was  the  favourite  ambassador  of  Henry 
YUI.,  to  whose  jsealQUs  and  honest  service  the 
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best  part  of  bis  life  was  deyoted.  He  was  also 
the  finend  and  companion  of  Surrey,  of  whom  he 
was  some  dozen  years  the  senior,  and  whom, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  BeU,  which 
cannot  be  gainsaid,  he  preceded  in  the  adoption 
of  the  iambic  measore  in  English  verse.  Though 
the  improyement  of  our  language  owes  more  to 
Surrey  than  to  "Wyatt,  it  woidd  appear  that  the 
latter  led  the  way  towards  that  amelioration 
which  was  effected  by  his  successors.  This  honour 
his  biographer  claims  for  him,  and  without  doubt 
establishes  the  claim.  Let  us  recommend  our 
^ends  to  procure  and  peruse  this  biography, 
which  introduces  Wyatt  to  their  notice.  It  is  a 
capital  essay,  of  sixty  pages  in  length,  exquisitely 
written — ^fully  as  striking  and  amusing  as  a  bio- 
graphical lecture  by  Dawson,  and  infinitely  more 
valuable  as  the  vehicle  of  historical  informa- 
tion of  a  reeheroM  cast.  In  it  the  man  comes  out 
by  degrees  tUl  he  stands  before  us  like  a  stereoscopic 
figure,  all  but  alive— and  a  glorious  fellow  he  is, 
worthy  of  all  good  men's  admiration  and  woman's 
love.  "We  don't  know  which  most  to  praise — his 
integrity,  his  unrivalled  practical  sagacity,  his 
indomitkble  and  dogged  perseverance,  Ms  brilliant 
vni  and  still  more  bnlliant  courage,  or  the  splendid 
union  of  the  two  last  named  qualities  so  auda- 
ciously displayed  in  his  defeat  of  the  rascal 
Bonner  at  the  trial  for  treason  which  that  podgy 
little  villain  caused  to  be  instituted  against  him. 
The  scene  of  the  trial  as  drawn  by  Mr.  Bell  is 
one  of  the  richest  things  that  ever  was  penned — 
and  it  is  really  marvellous  to  reflect  that  it  owes 
nothing  to  fancy  or  exaggeration,  being  only  a 
record  of  simple  facts.  The  poems  of  Wyatt 
may  find  no  great  fitvour  with  the  admirers  of  the 
modem  school;  they  are  disfigured  here  and 
there  with  strange  conceits,  the  use  of  which  has 
been  long  exploded — ^and  are  many  of  them 
written  in  a  metre  which  sounds  unc6uth  to 
modem  ears :  but  some  of  them  are  distinguished 
by  a  vein  of  fine  sense,  and  others,  the  satires 
especially,  sparkle  with  wit  whose  playfulness 
never  oifends. 


A  Booh  for  ike  Sorrowful ;  or  Divine  Truth  in  its 
Belation  to  Human  Suffering.  By  Edmund  Hey- 
wooD.    London :  T.  W.  Grattan.     1854. 

The  author  of  this  work,  when  depressed  by 
domestic  calamity  and  bereavement,  found  conso- 
lation for  himself  in  the  considerations  suggested 
by  the  promises  of  the  gospel ;  his  object  in  pub- 
lishing his  refiections  is  the  praiseworthy  one  of 
directing  others  who  may  be  in  similar  circum- 
stances to  the  same  source  of  real  and  permanent 
satisfiEu^tion.  Has  work,  which  consists  of  a  series 
of  short  experimental  essays,  is  well  written, 
plainly  and  unpretendingly — and  is  fitted,  we 
think,  to  promote  the  end  in  liew.  We  wish 
the  little  volume  the  success  it  deserves. 


A  SkiJUng  Cookery  for  the  People;  mnbrcudng  an 
entirely  New  System  of  Plain  Cookery  and  Do- 
meetio  Economy,  By  A.  Soykb.  London : 
Boutledge.     1854. 

HA.VING  long  ago  provided  for  the  gastronomic 
necessities  of  the  aristocracy  and  gentry  of  the 
land,  M.  Soyer  has  at  length  turned  his  attention 
to  the  necessities  of  the  humbler  classes.  It  is 
quite  trae,  as  he  intimates  in  this  volume,  that  a 
vast  proportion  of  the  food  which  the  labouring 
classes  of  this  country  and  of  Ireland  work  so 
hard  to  get,  is  ignorantly  or  thoughtlessly  wasted 
by  their  untaught  wives  and  housekeepers.  The 
domestic  management  of  the  lower  and  even  of 
the  middle  classes  in  this  respect  affords  a  spec- 
tacle the  most  absurd  and  destmctive,  and  it  is 
high  time  that  a  knowledge  of  better  principles 
should  become  popular.  The  "  Shilling  Cookery," 
there  is  no  risk  in  prophesying,  is  destined  to 
diffuse  this  knowledge.  It  contains  all  that  the 
thrifty  housewife  requires  to  know — ^an^  it  sets 
her  duty  before  her  in  so  plain  and  unnustakable 
a  manner  that  blundering  is  next  to  impossible. 
The  publication  of  ihe  book  at  a  price  which 
bears  not  the  remotest  proportion  to  its  real  value 
is  a  public  benefiustion,  and,  it  cannot  be  doubted, 
wiU  meet  with  general  appreciation. 

Mormoniem  t  reprinted  from  tbe  Edinburgh  Review 
(Travellers'  Library,  No.  67).  London ;  Longman 
and  Co.    1854. 

This  reprint  contains  a  spirited  summary  of  the 
history  of  the  Mormonites,  and  of  "  the  book," 
from  the  boyhood  of  their  founder,  Joseph  Smith, 
down  to  the  present  day.  As  a  narrative  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  greatest  popular  delusion 
of  modern  times  it  will  be  read  with  considerable 
interest,  containing  as  it  does  a  variety  of  the 
strangest  details  to  which  attention  could  be 
drawn.  It  offers  to  our  contemplation  a  spectacle 
than  which  nothing  more  humiliating  to  the  pride 
of  human  intellect  can  be  conceived.  It  shows 
us  the  incarnation  of  the  most  palpable  humbug 
and  knavery  taking  rank  as  a  prophet  and  seer, 
and  finally  succeeding  in  the  establishment  of  a 
new  nation  and  a  new  religion,  whose  adherents 
flock  firom  all  parts  of  the  earth  to  consolidate 
themselves  in  &e  solitudes  of  the  far  west.  It 
gives  us  an  insight  into  their  social  and  domestic 
institutions — their  consummate  policy  and  their 
beastly  immorality — and  it  leaves  lis  blushing  for 
our  species,  and  marvelling  uneasily  what  the  end 
wiUbe. 


Sermons  on  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter.  By  H.  F. 
EoHLBBUGOE » D .D.  Translated  from  the  German . 
London :  Partridge  and  Oakey    1854. 

Thsbe  is  nothing  more  remarkable  in  these  ser- 
mons than  the  pleasant  contrast  they  offer  to  the 
heaviness  of  style  which  too  frequently  charac- 
terises the  productions  of  our  English  divines. 
They  are  marked  by  a  sound  practical  kind  of 
thinking  and  out-speaking  veiy  unlike  what 
obtains  in  our  own  pulpits,  and  though  written 
witti  all  due  BeiiouanesB  and  sincerity,  exhibit  a 
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Bpriglitlineas  of  manner  which  is  at  once  more 
pleasing  and  more  impressive  than  the  dogmatic 
tone  to  which  most  of  our  congregations  are 
accustomed.  The  good  pastor  shrinks  from  nothing 
that  may  he  useful  to  his  flock,  and  does  not 
hesitate  in  the  plainest  way  to  convey  hints  which 
ho  considers  needful.  Here  is  one — for  a  certain 
class  of  pious  ladies,  which  we  quote  for  their 
benefit. 

It  never  came  into  the  mind  of  lioly  Sarah  to  withdraw 
herself,  under  the  mark  of  sanctity,  from  her  husband's 
society,  or  to  make  her  affectiouate  duty  the  price  of  his 
forced  compliance  with  her  will,  and  subjection  to  her  ca- 
prices, as,  I  grieve  to  say,  is  the  manner  of  some  wives,  who 
yet  make  a  parade  of  their  godliness,  spending  their  hours 
with  the  holy  brethren,  to  the  neglect  of  their  husbands, 
because,  forsooth,  they  are  unconverted,  or  have  not,  as 
they  say,  the  Spirit. 

Bravo !  pastor  Kohlbriigge — ^That  is  true  here  as 
well  as  in  Germany.  We  can  warmly  commend 
these  discourses  us  excellent  Sunday  reading. 
The  translation  has  been  very  skilfully  done. 


Tks  Sensibility  of  Separate  SouU  considered.  By 
Caleb  Webb.  London  :  Houlston  and  Stoneman. 
1854. 
This  work  exhibits  some  close  reasoning  upon 
a  subject  for  which  we  confess  to  no  great  par- 
tiality. We  are  content  to  leave  the  matter  of 
which  it  treats  in  the  mysterious  uncertainty  with 
which  it  is  at  present,  and,  so  long  as  time  shall 
last,  always  will  bo  surrounded.  To  our  think- 
ing, the  discussion  of  it  seems  to  involve  a  low 
idea  of  Him  in  whoso  hands  are  the  issues  of  all 
things,  and  of  that  among  the  rest.  Why  should 
wo  endeavour  to  prove  the  sensibility  of  separate 
souls  (souls  separated  from  the  body),  when,  for 
all  we  know  to  the  contrary,  the  interval  between 
death  and  the  final  judgment  may  be  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  dead  brief  as  a  fiash  of  light- 
ning ?  There  is  really  no  necessity  for  coming  to 
any  conclusion  about  it.  But  we  have  no  inten- 
tion of  decrying  the  production  of  Mr.  Webb, 
which  is  well  thought  out  and  well  written,  and 
which  we  can,  therefore,  commend  to  such  of  our 
readers  as  are  disposed  to  inquire  into  the  subject. 
We  object,  however,  to  the  insinuation  with 
which  he  sets  out,  when  he  says,  that  the  absence 
of  a  bias  towards  his  way  of  thinking,  "  implies  a 
deficiency  in  that  habit  of  devotion  to  the  Spirit 
which  every  Christian  should  cultivate.**  An 
assertion  which  is  about  as  polite  and  charitable 
as  it  is  logical. 


Ehmezer  Elliott,  A  Sketchy  with  Copious  Extracts 
from  his  Descriptive  Poems.  By  J.  W.  Kino. 
Sheffield :  S.  Harrison.     1854. 

The  author  of  this  brochure,  dissatiafied  with  the 
existing  biographical  records  of  the  Com  La^ 
Khymer,  fumif^es  his  contribution  towards  the 
life  of  Elliott,  which  has  yet  to  be  written.  He 
nourishes  an  exalted  and  a  just  idea  of  the  man 
and  of  his  works ;  and  he  would  have  both  appre- 
ciated as  they  deserve  by  his  fellow-countrymen 
and  the  world.    He  gives  us  the  Bubstance  of  his 


pereonal  history,  and  he  culls  with  excell^it  taste 
many  of  the  finest  passages  of  his  poems ;  parages 
which  entitle  Elliott  to  rank  with  the  master- 
spirits of  his  day. 

History  of  Scotland,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 
Present  Time.  Edited  by  Henrt  White.  For 
the  use  of  Schools.  Edinburgh :  Oliver  and  Boyd. 
London :  Simpkin,  Marshall  and  Co.     1854. 

A  VOLUME  of  history  for  the  use  of  schools  should 
be  neither  bulky  in  size  nor  heavy  in  stvle. 
To  interest  the  young — and  without  intereeting 
them  it  will  do  them  little  service — ^it  should  ded 
much  with  facts  and  little  with  reflections ;  and, 
where  possible,  it  should  present  a  series  of  pic- 
tures to  the  eye  of  the  mind.  This  work  demsods 
our  praise,  because  it  fblfils  these  conditions  to  a 
large  extent.  It  has  been  compiled  from  the  best 
authorities,  and  is  the  result  of  strictly  impartial 
inquiry,  so  far,  at  least,  as  from  a  cursory  raiding, 
we  are  able  to  judge.  In  his  preface,  the  writer 
sap, 

The  department  of  Scottish  histoiy  especially  demands 
that  the  improved  views  of  the  latest  writers  should  be 
imparted  to  the  pupil  from  the  very  begiDniag  of  his  his- 
torical studies.  A  great  portion  of  that  early  hisiorv,  in 
which  our  fathers  believed  has  been  rejected  as  fabu- 
lous. To  the  succeeding  but  still  remote  ages  a  stricter 
method  of  investigation  has  been  applied,  and  the  evidence 
derived  from  authentic  sources  has  been  substitated  for 
vague  tradition.  In  later  times,  a  calm  and  rigid  invr^- 
tigation  of  the  truth  has  taken  die  place  of  pr^udice  and 
passion.  "While  the  earlier  mters  of  history  seemed  to 
think  that  they  were  bound  to  make  that  of  their  country 
coincide  with  their  own  preconceived  notions,  the  later 
and  more  enlightened  principle  is  an  adherence  to  truth 
above  all  things.  As  history  has  been  called  philosophy 
teaching  by  example,  the  example  must  be  truly  stated 
otherwise  it  may  teach  what  is  false. 

Under  sueh  eonvictions  the  editor  has  proceeded 
with  the  prosecution  of  his  task,  and  has  pro- 
duced an  excellent  compendium  of  Scottish  his- 
tory worthy  of  a  place  on  the  shelves  of  erery 
school  library. 

77te  Theory  and  Practice  of  Landscape  Painting  in 
Water  Colours.  Illustrated  by  coloured  diagrams 
and  numerous  woodcuts.  By  George  BAaNAHD. 
London :  Wm.  S.  Orr  and  Co.     1854. 

Mr.  Bahkaeb  has  been  many  years  befbro  the 
public  as  a  teacher  of  landscape -drawing,  and 
some  of  his  lithographed  views  are  among  the 
best  things  of  the  kind  we  have.  From  the  first 
he  seems  to  have  followed  pretty  close  in  the 
wake  of  J.  D.  Harding,  from  whom,  judging  irom 
the  close  similarity  of  his  touch,  it  is  probable 
that  he  formed  his  style.  That  he  perfectly  un- 
derstands the  principles  of  hia  art  is  evident  from 
the  dear  and  comprehenaiTe  manner  in  which  iu 
this  work  he  lays  down  rules  for  the  student — 
and  from  the  really  first-class  iUuatrations  with 
which  they  are  aoeompanied.  The  lately-invented 
chromatic  proc^  is  capable  of  great  tilings;  by 
it  water-oolour  drawings  may  be  reproduced  in 
almost  perfect  fac-simile  to  any  amount,  and  no 
better  application  of  it  could  be  devised  than  to 
make  it  the  instrument  of  teaching  the  art.  The 
illustrations  of  this  work  will   be  worth  more 
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than  the  price  it  will  cost,  independent  of  their 
use  as  vehicles  of  instruction.  Seven  years  ago 
the  single-plate,  '^  Beeches,  Selboumo,  Hants/' 
trould  have  sold  readily  for  double  the  price  of 
the  part  in  which  it  appcard. 


lite  Butterflies  of  Oreat  Britain ;  with  their  Trans- 
formations.  By  J.  O.  Westwood,  F.L.S.  London : 
W.  S.  Orr  and  Co.     1854. 

This  handsome  and  cheap  work  will  he  a  rare 
treat  to  the  naturalist ;  its  beautiful  and  gorge* 
ously  coloured  engravings^  which  are  strikingly 
true  to  the  life,  will  commend  it  to  all  lovers  of 
the  splendid  and  the  picturesque ;  and  its  letter- 
press, descriptive  of  the  structure  and  habits  of 
the  exquisite  creatures  to  whose  history  it  is 
devoted,  will  interest  all  lovers  of  nature.  The 
rage  for  the  collection  of  papillons,  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  empty  show,  has  very  much  subsided 
within  the  last  dozen  years ;  let  us  hope  that  a 
taste  for  science  \e  succeeding  it,  and  that  this 
charming  serial  may  conduce  to  extend  it. 


Gethsemane.  Lectures  delivered  in  the  Loch  Chapel 
in  Lent,  1854.  By  the  Kev.  Capel  Molynbitx, 
B.A.    London  :  Piu'tridge,  Oakey,  and  Co.     1854. 

These  lectures,  which  appear  to  us  to  be 
wiitten  in  a  vein  of  ultra  seriousness  put  on  ioi^ 
the  occasion,  are  characterised  by  a  somewhat 
loose  and  rickety  kind  of  theology,  which  it 
is  likely  that  few  of  our  divines  would  choose 
to  endorse.  The  author  possesses,  in  perfec- 
tion, the  art  of  making  a  very  little  thought  go 
a  very  long  way,  and  in  consequence  what  little 
of  sacred  philosophy  there  is  is  too  much  diluted 
with  common-place  "pious  talk"  to  be  either 
very  striking  or  very  instructive  to  the  intelligent 
reader.  "We  shall  quote  a  specimen  of  the  lec- 
turer's mode  of  thinking,  or  half-thinking,  of 
which,  were  it  worth  while,  some  curious  samples 
might  be  selected.  Speaking  of  Adam's  tempta- 
tion by  Satan,  he  says : — 

Fear  was  necessarily  unknown  to  Adam ;  he  had, 
before  he  sinned,  never  incurred,  never  witnessed,  never 
known  in  any  flense,  or  in  any  way,  pain  or  punishment ; 
and  consequently  was,  of  necessity,  a  stranger  to  fear  and 
apprehension.  It  was  impossible,  therefore,  we  believe, 
that  Satan  could,  by  dint  of  any  suggested  terror,  or 
proposed  iMfferfngt  have  wrought  upon  Adam,  or  in- 
Huenoed  his  conduct.  There  was  in  Adam  no  principle 
to  which  such  an  appeal  could  be  made,  no  feeling  on 
which  it  could  possibly  operate ;  hence  the  temptation 
whereby  he  fell  was  j^Mrely  attractive.'—That  he  should  be 
as  Qodj  knowing  good  and  evil. 

What  does  this  mean  ?  Does  the  reverend  gentle- 
man mean  to  tell  us  that  Satan  knew  the  consti- 
tution of  man  better  than  did  his  Maker }  that  the 
Almighty  in  seeking  to  influence  the  conduct  and 
secure  the  obedience  of  Adam  by  means  of  a 
"  suggested  terror" — a  "  proxtpsed  punishment" 
when  he  warned  him  "  in  the  day  that  thou 
cat  est  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die"  committed 
an  egregious  blunder,  through  ignorance  of  certain 
psychological  &cts  with  which  the  old  serpent 
and  the  mixuBter  of  the  Look  Chapel  are  pexfeotly 


familiar  ?  •  Either  it  means  this,  or  it  means  that 
Mr.  Molyneux,  having  by  some  means  or  other  got 
hold  of  an  idea,  was  so  elated  with  the  novelty  of 
the  capture,  that  he  must  needs  serve  it  up  red 
raw  to  his  congregation  without  taking  time  to 
detect  cither  its  logical  absurdity,  which  would 
be  apparent  to  a  school-boy,  or  its  mischievous 
and  blasphemous  tendency.  To  one  or  other  of 
these  conclusions  we  are  driven — and  we  accept 
the  latter  as  the  most  charitable.  We  pass  over 
other  evidences  of  crude  thinking,  and  some  of 
vile  grammar  (as  in  page  15,  where  we  are  told 
that  "  they  whom  he  designs  to  behold  him  in  the 
latter,  he  infallibly  takes  as  his  associates  in  the 
former"),  to  observe  that  in  spite  of  its  many  faults 
there  are  excellent  things  to  be  found  in  this  book, 
for  most  of  which,  however,  the  writer  is  indebted 
to  his  reading  rather  than  to  his  reflection.  To 
the  hearers  of  sermons,  and  the  bible  students 
familiar  with  commentaries,  they  will  appear  trite 
as  they  are  truthful — ^but  they  may  do  good, 
notwithstanding,  and  we  hope  they  may.  The 
vices  of  this  writer's  mode  of  dealing  with  a  sub- 
ject are  a  tedious  and  vexatious  minuteness  in 
matters  which  should  be  passed  over,  ox  but  gene- 
rally referred  to,  and  a  pompous  and  puerile 
X>er8i8tency  with  regard  to  minor  things  which, 
if  not  trifling,  are  too  obvious  to  require  such 
lengthy  comment. 

Journal  of  Progress,  in  Moral,  Social,  Industrial, 
nud  Political  Economy;  and  Record  of  Statistics. 
London :  George  Boll.     1854. 

We  have  received  a  couple  of  numbers  of  this  new 
journal,  and  in  consideration  of  thegenioland  manly 
tone  of  its  articles  we  feel  a  pleasure  in  introducing 
it  to  the  notice  of  our  readers.  Its  one  fault  at 
present  is  its  price,  which  is  too  high  for  those 
who  would  be  most  benefited  by  its  perusal,  but 
which,  perhaps,  we  may  be  justified  in  supposing 
will  be  reduced  one  half  when  the  larger  circu- 
lation which  it  merits  shall  render  such  a  step 
feasible.  So  far  as  we  can  at  present  judge,  it 
appears  to  fulfil  the  promise  of  its  title,  treating 
of  matters  strictly  connected  with  national  pro- 
gress, and  treating  them  too  in  a  lofty,  liberal, 
and  impartial  spirit.  We  may  not  agree  pre- 
cisely with  the  tone  of  its  politics — ^but  we  are 
thankful  for  the  aid  of  a  popular  advocate  with 
such  solid  pretensions  to  judgment  and  ability. 
We  extract  for  the  benefit  of  our  nonconforming 
readers  some  paragraphs  from  an  excellent  paper 
on  the  Oxford  University  Bill,  which  will  put 
them  in  possession  of  some  particulars  they  will 
be  glad  to  know. 

Diasenters  will  heuoeforth  be  Areely  admitted  to  eda. 
oation  in  universities,  and  to  the  first  degrees  in  arts  and 
the  faculties  of  medicine  and  law.  It  is  probable,  in- 
deed, that  few  students  of  this  class  will,  for  some  time 
to  come  at  least,  desire  to  obtain  a  university  education. 
This  is  to  be  regretted :  but  a  small  present,  and,  it  may 
be,  a  large  future  benefit,  has  been  secured ;  and  at  any 
rate,  the  universities  will  cease  to  be  regarded  as  an 
insult  and  a  wrong  by  the  greatmiyority  of  her  Majesty's 
subjects  in  the  three  kingdoms,  which  unhappily  is  not  in 
communion  with  the  Church  of  England.  Foreigners  will 
henoefor,tU  be  fireely  admitted  to  the  University  of  Oxford. 
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Mr.  Heywoody  who  has  heen  fortnnRte  indeed  in  con- 
necting his  name  indissolnbly  with  miiversitj  reform, 
and  this  special  contest  for  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
had  unwittingly  so  worded  hJB  clause  for  the  admission 
of  Dissenters,  that  citizens  of  the  United  States,  those 
of  our  colonies  when  they  shidl  have  become  independent 
states,  and  other  foreigners,  would  have  been  excluded 
from  the  nniyersity:  the  Lords  happily  connected  this 
oversight;  and  now,  the  religious  exclusion  which 
affected  the  great  majority  of  Americans  being  removed, 
I  hope  that  not  a  few  students  from  the  upper  classes  of 
the  Transatlantic  commonwealth  may  be  disposed  to 
resort  to  the  English  universities,  where  even  now  may 
be  found  one  or  two  of  their  countrymen.  I  do  not  anti- 
cipate that  the  admission  of  Dissenters  will  be  attended 
with  any  practical  inconvenience,  BtUl  less  with  any 
injury,  to  Uie  religious  duties  or  religious  instruction  of 
the  students  generally.  As  to  chapel,  many  Dissenters 
will  attend  voluntarily ;  and  the  necessity  of  reporting 
themselves  at  stated  times  can  easily  be  substituted  for 
attendance  at  chapel,  in  cases  where  conscientious 
scruples  command  absence.  Theological  instruction  in 
colleges  is  rarely  given  on  controverted  subjects,  or  in  a 
polemical  tone ;  and  few  Dissenters  will  be  shocked  by 
what  is  addressed  even  now  to  mixed  audiences  of 
Puseyites  and  Evangelicals.  But  objectors  on  conscien- 
tious grounds  must,  if  conscience  is  to  be  respected  fully, 
be  allowed  to  keep  away  even  from  the  most  unsectarian 
lectures.  As  to  the  university  examination  .in  divinity, 
now  required  from  all  candidates  for  the  first  degree  in 
arts,  things  may  be  kept  much  as  they  are  now  as 
regards  the  students  generally;  and  permission  can 
be  accorded  to  Dissenters  to  offer  some  book  or  sub- 
ject in  Heu  of  the  Articles,  some  book  or  subject  in 
lieu  of  the  Greek  Testament,  some  book  or  subject 
in  lieu  of  the  Evidences;  the  fact  being  recorded  in 
the  certificate  of  the  examiners.  It  is  said  that  at 
Cambridge  Jews  have  passed  excellent  examinations 
in  Paley;  their  replies  being  prefaced  by  the  words, 
**  the  received  answer  to  this  question  is."  I  trust  that 
Oxford  will  not  degrade  Christianity  by  forcing  Dis- 
senting students  to  pass  an  exa|nination  in  sacred  sub- 
jects, which,  if  they  submit  to  it  all,  some  must  pass 
much  in  the  same  frame  of  mind  as  aU  persons  now  pass 
an  examination  in  mythology  or  ancient  philosophy;  and 
that  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  quibble  away  the  deter- 
mination of  Parliament  by  means  of  collegiate  teaching 
of  divinity  or  the  public  examinations.  The  one  result 
or  the  other,  namely,  contempt  of  religion  or  contempt 
of  Parliament,  must  follow  from  enforcing  lectures  or 
examinations  on  those  who  do  not  believe  as  the  Church 
of  England  believes.  It  is  to  be  hoped  rather  that  the 
university,  while  it  keeps  the  government  and  teaching 
of  the  great  seminaiy  of  the  Church  of  England  in  hands 
in  which  the  Church  can  place  confidence,  will  go  beyond 
the  legislature  in  liberality,  and  confer  all  its  degrees, 
those  in  theology  excepted,  on  Dissenters  who  may  desire 
to  obtain  them.  There  is  no  more  reason  for  keeping  a 
Nonconformist  from  the  degrees  of  M.A.,  P.C.L.,  and 
D.M.,  than  there  is  for  keeping  him  from  the  degrees  of 
B.A:,  B.C.L.,  and  B.M.  The  test  should  be  imposed  only 
on  regency,  that  is,  on  admission  to  convocation. 

But  if  IHssenters  should  unhappily  be  kept  from  the 
colleges  by  choice,  or  be  driven  from  them  by  ungenerous 
treatment^  there  still  remains  a  resource,  provided  only 
that  no  violence  is  offered  to  their  feelings  at  liie  public 
examinations.  The  bill  provides  for  the  foundation  of 
private  halls,  from  which  students  may  proceed  to 
degrees  as  they  now  do  from  colleges.  In  other  words, 
it  permits  students  to  board  with  certain  licensed  masters, 
who  are  also  to  superintend  their  studies.  These  halls 
must,  indeed,  be  placed  under  the  care  of  a  member  of 
convocation,  that  is,  of  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land; but  Dissenters  of  what  are  called  the  orthodox 
denominations  would  probably  receive  with  gladness  the 
instructions  of  an  evangelical  layman  or  clergyman. 
But  if  such  instruction  is  to  be  enforced,  and  not  left  free 
even  in  those  halls,  the  Nonconformists  who  may  object 
to  it  will  be  as  completely  shut  out  from  the  university 
as  if  no  bill  in  their  favour  had  passed  into  a  law.    If 


the  plan  of  allowing  students  to  graduate,  though  not 
connected  with  any  college  or  hall,  had  not  been  timidly 
rejected,  Dissenters  would  not  only  have  escaped  diffi- 
culties of  this  kind  altogether,  but  might  even  hav« 
secured  for  their  respective  creeds  teaching  in  which  they 
had  confidence.  As  matters  stand,  however,  by  &r  the 
best  course  for  them  is  to  seek  for  admission  into  the 
colleges.  I  cannot  believe  that  they  will  be  treated  un- 
fairly either  by  the  university  or  the  colleges ;  the  least 
libenl  of  the  heads  will  soon  find  themselves  obliged  to 
act  as  liberally  as  those  whose  views  are  more  generous. 

The  following  paragraph  refers  to  measares  of 
a  different  kind,  by  which,  the  character  of  the 
teaching  of  the  uniTersity  has  been  improTed. 

Something  more  has  been  done  to  raise  the  university 
as  a  seat  of  learning.  The  emoluments  of  the  professon 
in  Oxford  have  been  hitherto  insignificant,  those  of  the 
professors  of  theology  excepted,  which  are  in  some  cases 
needlessly  large;  but  the  duties  of  all  alike  have  been 
very  light.  Indeed  the  professorial  system  has  never 
found  a  place  in  the  English  universities.  Many  of  the 
chairs  have  been  founded  by  individuals  interested  in 
some  sdentiflc  pursuit,  rather  to  create  than  to  satisfy  a 
demand  for  that  pursuit.  All  that  has  been  taught  has 
for  centuries  been  taught  in  the  colleges ;  and  the  in- 
struction given  has  necessarily  been  limited,  both  in 
kind  and  extent,  to  what  one,  two,  three  or  four  persons, 
according  to  the  size  of  each  society, — ^persons,  in  many 
instances,  of  no  great  learning  or  talent,  could  dispense. 
The  great  benefits,  which  may  be  expected  frx>m  a  judi- 
cious combination  of  university  and  collegiate,  of  didactic 
and  catechetical  teaching,  have  never  been  realised  in 
Oxford.  Deficient  as  a  place  of  education,  Oxford  has 
been  more  deficient  still  as  a  seat  of  learning.  To  it  the 
universities  of  Germany  are  at  once  a  terror  and  a 
reproach.  This  reproach  wiU,  I  believe,  soon  cease  ;  and 
with'it  the  terrors  of  Professor  Pusey  and  the  party  once 
so  hostile  to  him,  which  he  has  gallantly  defended  against 
reform.  Colleges,  whose  wealth  has  hitherto  lain  idle, 
and  which,  however  improved,  can  nevef  employ  their 
resources  advantageously  within  their  own  walls,  will  be 
obliged  to  devote  a  portion  of  their  superfluous  income 
to  the  public  benefit  A  professonship  will,  henceforth, 
I  trust,  offer  sufficient  attractions  to  retain  within  its 
walls  the  ablest  men  which  Oxford  produces;  and 
Oxford  will  thus  acquire  a  permanent  element,  very  supe- 
rior to  its  present  permanent  element,  the  heads  of 
houses,  without  which  it  can  never  become  distinguished 
for  learning.  It  will  be  the  fault  of  the  professors,  now 
an  integrant  part  of  the  academical  legislature,  if  the 
studies  of  Oxford  are  not,  by  wise  modifications  o^tha 
examination  statute,  so  cUrected  as  to  call  into  play  the 
professorial  system. 

The  writer  of  the  article  from  which  the  above 
extracts  are  taken  is  of  opinion  that  the  Oxford 
University  Act  will,  hefore  long,  produce  results 
which  will  satisfy  the  desires  of  even  sanguine 
reformers.  We  are,  ourselves,  hardly  disposed  to 
view  it  in  so  favourahle  a  light,  hut  we  ^vnU  hope 
that  his  prophecy  is  the  true  one.  For  the  rea- 
sons which  have  induced  him  to  feel  thus  confi- 
dent we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  paper  itself 
which  they  will  find  in  good  company  with  others 
worthily  occupying  the  columns  of  a  Journal  of 
Progress. 


Lan^eap$  Lyrics^  and  other  Poemt,  Bv  William 
Anusbson.  New  £dition.  Edinbuigh :  J.  Men* 
zies.    1854. 

Thb  principal  portion  of  this  work  must  he 
already  fiivourahly  known  to  many  of  our  readerB, 
it  having  been  already  seven  years  before  the  pub- 
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lioy  although  in  a  more  expenaiye  form.  Mr. 
Anderson  is  a  man  of  dose  and  keen  observation 
in  whom  the  appreciation  of  the  picturesque  and 
the  sense  and  sentiment  of  the  poetic  are  a  passion. 
He  writes  at  times  exceedingly  well,  and  at  times 
also,  with  as  exceeding  carelessness  and  negli- 
gence, a  fact  which  is  to.  be  deplored,  as  it  will 
shut  him  ont  from  the  sanction  of  a  class  of 
readers  whose  applause  is  best  worth  having. 
The  Landscape  Lyrics  form  but  a  comparatively 
small  portion  of  the  bulk  of  this  volume,  but  they 
are  beyond  all  question  the  most  thoughtful  and 
the  most  finished  of  his  productions,  and  to  them 
chiefly  we  shall  turn  our  attention.  They  may 
he  regarded  as  a  series  of  pictures,  conceived  in 
the  true  spirit  of  a  nature-loving  artist,  and 
painted  with  remarkable  fidelity  and  minuteness. 
We  must  quote  one  or  two  of  them.  Here  is  one 
of  the  aspects  of 

AUTUMK. 

Now  Autamn*8  mantle  brown 
Falls  on  the  woods  and  fields,  the  leaves  are  sere, 
And  like  sad  offerings  of  the  rifled  year, 

They  drop  in  clusters  down : 

The  land  is  lone  and  bare ; 
The  grateful  trees  themselves  of  leaves  divest 
To  form  a  covering  for  earth's  naked  breast, 

With  reverential  care ; 

The  distance  gray,  becomes 
Like  a  thin  leaf  of  sUver,  long  drawn  out  ;-^ 
Bat  hark,  the  cheerful  tabor,  and  the  shout! 

The  sound  of  meny  drums ! 

Now  sportive  harvest-home 
By  vintagers  and  villagers  is  held, 
And  heart-bright  wine,  and  strong-lipped  ale  are  welled, 

like  water  at  the  foam : 

And  labourers  rejoice, 
That  fruits  of  field  and  orchard  all  are  housed ; 
And  the  glad  song  of  thankfulness  is  roused 

"From  eveiy  manly  voice  ! 

The  high  ancestral  hall,-^ 
Where  health  delights  to  dwell,  and  generous  mirth 
Holds,  when  the  com  is  gathered  from  the  earth, 

A  gratefiil  festival, 

^     Adorns  the  waning  scene. 
Here  may  be  hoard,  when  in  a  musing  mood. 
The  cawing  of  the  old  rooks  in  the  wood, 
That  flanks  it  like  a  screen. 

Lo !  o'er  the  changing  sward 
Sweep  now  the  huntsmen  in  the  repid  chase, 
The  deep-toned  yell  of  hounds,  mouthing  the  trace 

Of  the  fleet  deer,  is  heard. 

In  lone  and  hoary  wood, 
Where  the  wild  cherry  and  the  yellow  elm 
Commingled  with  the  oak,  the  soul  o'erwhelm 

With  visions  many  hued; 

Th^e  comes  a  solemn  tone, 
take  what  is  felt  in  passing  down  Uie  whUe 
Some  old  cathedral's  venerable  aisle,-— 

A  feeling  of  its  own ! 

But  now,  at  close  of  day, 
VThen  the  damp  vapoury  vefl  of  eve  is  gone. 
Of  gathering  winds,  the  moumM  dirge-like  moan, 

Sounds  wildly  far  away. 

For  winter  casts  its  shade 
Before  it,  and  the  year  be^s  to  feel 
Its  chilling  influences  on  it  steal 

Like  touches  of  the  dead. 

There  is  much  truth  in  the  above  delineation; 
the  following  is  hardly  inferior  :*— 


SUNSET. 

light  on  the  landscape  shines 
Awhile,  ere  vanishing,  as  lodi  to  leave  Co- 
upon tlie  mead,  the  wearied  ox  at  eve 

Familiarly  reclines. 

The  hills  with  light  are  dyed. 
And  pointing  spires  peer  o*er  the  distant  trees. 
As  one  tall  vessels  in  the  horizon  sees. 

Careering  in  their  pride! 

Each  meek  flower,  white  and  red. 
That  tufts  the  meadows,  in  fresh  odours  sleeps,' 
Ere  the  departing  day  from  ofi'Uie  steeps 

lifts  his  resplendent  head. 

Slowly  the  darkness  creeps 
Up  the  lone  hill-sides,  shadow-Uke,  by  sighs 
Of  evening  lullabyed,  as  on  man's  eyes 

Steals  slumber  ere  he  sleeps ! 

Thus  on  the  mountain  oak, 
And  on  the  hoaiy  castle's  ruined  waUs, 
The  rotting  ivy,  clinging  as  it  falls. 

Seems  their  past  strength  to  mock. 

Each  mountain  range  that  towera 
In  desert  grandeur  o'er  the  darkening  scene, 
Looks  like  a  spirit  standing  now  between 

Another  world  and  ours. 

The  forte  of  Mr.  Anderson  is  description.  When 
he  would  give  expression  to  the  reflectionB  sug- 
gested  to  hia  mind  by  the  beauty  or  grandeur  of 
natare,  he  is  oftener  feeble  and  common-place 
than  he  is  either  profound,  natural,  or  original. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  too  that  some  sad  gram- 
matical lapses  have  been  suffered  to  pass  even  in 
a  second  edition  of  his  poems.  Thus  in  page 
2^  we  have,  ''  But  I  did  never  I  see  ...  .  One 
half  BO  fair  as  thee  ;"  and  in  page  33,  "  But  sweeter 
than  them  all  .  ...  are  the  untutored  lays," 
&c.,  and  in  page  56,  "  They  kneel  before  .... 
Me  who  this  universe  of  mountains  hurled  toge- 
ther,'' &c.  Blunders  of  this  sort  occur  frequentiy, 
painfully  convincing  us  that  the  man  who  has 
read  nature  so  correctiy  and  lovingly  has  read 
Lindley  Hurray  to  little  purpose,  if  at  all.  They 
are  unpardonable  in  an  author  of  such  lines  as  we 
have  above  quoted,  and  ought  to  have  been  cor- 
rected long  ago.  The  miscellaneous  poems  in 
this  collection  are  of  a  description  to  which  wo 
can  award  but  small  praise,  and  some  of  them 
call  loudly  for  rebuke.  What,  for  instance,  could 
induce  Mr.  Anderson  to  print  such  discordant 
rubbikh  as  the  following : — 

A  small  wave  of  the  sea 

When  the  vast  ocean  watts 
The  coming  of  the  storm, 

That  slightly  agitates 
Its  surface  passing, — as 

When  of  danger  near 
First  made  aware,  the  roused 

Lion,  though  not  in  fear 
Looks  up,  the  watchfire  then 

Kindhng  in  his  eye, 
His  mane  scarcely  as  yet 

Moved,  nor  erected  high 
His  head,  but  his  proud  glance 

Circling  keen,  rapid,  stem,— 
There  poetry  is  seen 

By  one  that  can  discern. 

It  would  require  an  extraordinary  d^;ree  of 
discernment  to  see  anything  but  the  most  wretched 
nonsense  in  such  hobbling  stuff  as  this.  By  way 
of  contrast  to  verse  of  this  sort  some  of  the  songs 
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may  be  referred  to  as  excellent,  especially  those 
written  in  the  Scottish  vernacular.  We  recom- 
mend Mr.  Anderson,  should  a  third  edition  of  his 
lyrics  be  called  for,  to  do  justice  to  himself  by  a 
careful  revision  of  his  syntax,  and  by  as  carefully 
excluding  from  his  book  those  hasty  and  careless 
compositions  whoso  presence  detracts  from  the 
value  of  those  which  are  really  good. 

NOVELS  AND  EOMANCES. 

Thb  works  of  fiction  which  have  come  into  our 
hands  this  month  are  principally  cheap  reprints  of 
standard  or  well-known  works  which  demand  no 
critical  notice.  Among  them  are  five  republica- 
tions by  the  spirited  pioprietors  of  the  Parlour 
Library,  which  continueB  to  supply  the  best 
works  of  fiction  at  the  lowest  remunerating  price. 
They  are  Marias  Reefy  by  J.  Fenimore  Cooper ; 
The  Sea  lAons,  or  the  Lost  Sealers,  by  the  same 
author ;  Si/lnl  Zennardj  by  Mrs.  Grey ;  Attila,  a 
JRxmance  of  the  Danube,  by  G.  P.  E.  James ;  and 
The  Bark  Lady  of  DowhOy  by  W.  H.  Maxwell. 
These  are  all  works  which,  if  they  are  not  of  the 
very  first  class,  are  of  a  class  bordering  closely 
upon  it ;  they  have  all  received  the  eclat  of  pubUc 
favour,  and  when  they  first  appealed  to  the  suf- 
frages of  that  public  it  is  probable  that  each  and 
all  of  them  were  sold  at  something  like  twenty 
times  the  amount  at  which  they  are  now  ofifercd 
to  the  reading  world.  The  cheapness  of  litera- 
ture has  become  the  great  literary  fact  of  our 
day;  it  is  fast  becoming  general;  the  cost  of  a 
library  is  already  not  one  third  of  what  it  was  in 
the  days  of  our  boyhood — ^the^uth  is,  books  are 
beginning  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  and  to  be  produced,  like  all  other  neces- 
saries, at  the  minimum  of  cost  and  profit.  Among 
the  publications  which  led  the  way  to  this  desirable 
reform  the  Parlour  Library  stands  one  of  the  fore- 
most, and  we  trust  and  believe  it  has  been  one  of 
the  most  successful;  it  has  kept  &ith  with  us 


honourably,  and  notwithstanding  the  appearaiMv 
of  numberless  rivals  in  the  market,  yet  holds  it^ 
own,  and  continues  to  send  forth  works  of  a  high 
charaetor,  at  a  price  which  a  few  yean  back 
would  have  been  ungmdgingly  paid  for  a  single 
perusal.  In  acknowledging  our  obligations  to 
the  spirited  publisher  we  must  do  him  the  justice 
to  remark  that  the  whole  series  does  not  comprise 
a  single  worthless  volume,  but  all  together  fdrninh 
evidence  that  ^und  discrimination  has  been  exer- 
cised in  their  selection.  We  hope  to  see  it 
indefinitely  continued. 

Modem  FUrtaMonB,  by  Gatherine  Sinclair  (Clarke, 
Beeton  and  Co.)  is  a  title  whieh  does  not  seem 
quite  suitable  for  a  work  written  with  the  avoif cd 
purpose  of  representing  in  natural  colours  the 
conduct  and  feelings  of  persons  elevated  m\ 
ennobled  by  the  influence  of  Christiaiiity.  But 
the  authoress  writes  in  a  lively  and  forcible  stmin, 
and  being  remarkably  well  qualified  for  the  pro- 
duction of  natural  and  sprightiy  dialogues— and 
not  a  bad  adept  at  the  construction  of  a  plot— w*' 
find  her  book  extremely  agreeable  reading,  n-t 
wanting  in  an  unpretending  cast  of  humour,  and 
abounding  in  charaoteristic  touches  of  nature 
which  show  her  to  have  been  a  vigilant  obfien\'r 
of  men  and  manners. 
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Eagle  Insoranoe  0aipa]i7.--The  annnal  general  meet- 
ing of  the  proprietorH  of  10  or  more  shares  of  the  capital  of 
the  company  was  held  on  Friday,  August  11,  at  Radley*8 
Hotel,  New  Bridge-street,  Blackftiars,  to  receive  the 
report  of  the  directors  as  to  the  progress  of  the  company 
during  the  year  ending  the  80th  of  June  last,  to  elect 
two  auditors,  Ac  Bobert  Alexander  Gray,  Esq.,  filled 
the  chair. 

The  actuary  having  read  the  advertisement  convening 
the  meeting,  proceeded  to  read  the  4Tth  annual  report  of 
the  directors  to  the  proprietors : — 

The  account  of  the  year's  transactions  received  from 
the  auditors,  which  was  of  a  very  satisflaotory  chai'acter, 
having  been  readv-~the  actuary  proceeded  as  follows: — 
"It  will  be  seen  by  this  report  that  the  premiums 
on  assurances  effected  during  the  year  amounted  to 
£0,505  lis.  6d.,  and  the  clauns  on  decease  of  lives 
assured  to  j£77,d4a  148.  7d.  Last  year  the  former 
amounted   to   Je5,317    3s,    5d.,   and    the    latter    to 


je64,257  Os.  6d.  The  annual  average  of  the  ooeddnn^^ 
the  last  five  years  is  je0,05l  7s,  6d.,  and  of  the  oUm 
JE76,836  Os.  2d. 

"  The  expenses  of  management  are  £5,820  10^.  !•  • 
and  are  less  than  those  of  the  preceding  yearbyupva^^^ 
of  £280.  *    , 

"The  gross  receipts  of  the  year  are  £180,006  Ifl^.  "»• 
and  the  total  payments  £111,718  IBs.  4d.  Tlicre  ^j 
therefore,  a  surplus,  altar  satisiyuig  all  demand.^,  jin'> 
making  profislon  for  every  claim  agceztalned  at  the  J^J' 
of  th«  aooount,  of  £10,287  la.  Bd.  (The  annu«l  aTc"  •• 
of  these  several  items  sinoe  the  valuation  and  division  ^ ' 
surplus  in  1852,  is-^new  premiums,  £8,956;  cUin^^ 
£70,800 ;  expenses,  £5,061 ;  surplus.  £31,700.)  At  tl"j 
last  meeting  the  balance  of  the  surplus  fund  was  ^^  '* 
to  bo  £108,211  18s.  8d.  This  is  now  incn*iv<a  t^ 
£210,498  10s.  Od.,  which  amount  is  subject,  of  coU|>»', 
to  such  changes  as  may  be  found  to  arise  when  aw-TW^' 
tion  of  the  company's  asaeU  and  liabilities  shall  wmauv. 
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**  The  interest  received  during  the  year  amounts  to 
X^^U^BSi  98. 2d.,  and  since  the  net  realised  assets  of  tlie 
corapany,  productive  and  unproductive,  were  at  the 
commencement  of  it  ^£731,882  Gs.  8d.,  these  lattei'  have 
yielded  on  the  average  upwards  of  4  per  cent.,  exclusive 
of  the  increase  in  Uie  value  of  the  company's  rever- 
sionary property,  to  he  determined  at  the  next  valuation. 
At  the  present  time  the  assets  are  invested  as  follows  : — 

FEB  Ainiuii. 

JS        B.  d.                                                 £       8.  d. 

181,991    6    4  in  life  interests,  producing  10,122  11  1 

421,812  18     6  in  mortgages           „            17,088     1  1 

71,178  16    6  m  reversions           „             2,847    4  0 

61,054  10  11  in  Government  securities      1,887    0  9 

11,007    7  11  unproductive. 

jC748,844  15  2  £31,944  16  11 

"  The  whole  producing  on  the  average  somewhat  more 
than  4}  per  cent." 

The  chairman  moved  that  the  report  he  received  and 
adopted.  Mr.  Barnard  seconded  the  motion,  which  was 
carried  unanimously.  The  meeting  then  proceeded  to 
the  election  of  two  auditors  ;  after  which  tne  chairman 
stated  that  the  usual  dividend  would  heoome  payable  on 
the  2nd  of  October,  and  the  meeting  separated. 

British  Bmptrs  Xutul  Fire  Astnranee  Cempuiy.— At 

the  annual  meeting  of  this  society,  held  at  37,  New 
Bridge  Street ;  James  Low,  Esq.,  in  the  chair— 

The  secretary,  Mr.  Francis  Clowes,  read  the  following 

REPORT. 

"  The  directors  have  much  pleasure  in  laying  their 
sixth  annual  report  before  the  members ;  first,  because 
they  have  to  announce  an  increase  of  receipts  approach- 
ing twice  the  increase  of  any  preceding  year ;  secondly, 
because  they  have  to  propose  another  trienniid  return  to 
the  members. 

'*  It  is  needless  to  enlarge  again  upon  the  excellence 
of  the  mutual  principle,  which  this  company  was  the 
first  to  adopt  in  a  national  fire  office.  It  is  now  fblly 
understood  to  secure  assurance  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost.  The  growing  appreciation  of  this  great  principle 
by  the  public  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  steady  increase 
of  its  insurances  with  this  companv — an  increase  whose 
testimony  is  so  much  the  more  satisfactory  since  it  has 
been  obtained  by  the  ordinaiy  exertions  of  the  direotors, 
members,  and  agents,  unaided  by  unusual  advertising 
and  other  expensive  modes  of  seeking  notoriety. 

"  The  entire  premiums  received  during  each  of  the 
two  triennial  periods  now  terminated  have  been,  for 
the  first,  je4,951  7s.  2d. ;  for  the  second,  Jei2,981 18s.  Id. 
For  ftie  prear  terminating  the  30th  of  June,  1854,  the 
total  receipts  were  ^610,718 15s.  3d.,  of  which  ;£5,596  5s.  6d. 
were  premiums,  and  jC5,122  Os.  9d.  duty. 

*'  The  result  is  that  the  receipts  of  the  last  three 
years  have  much  more  than  trebled  those  of  the  first 
three  years ;  that  the  increase  of  the  last  year  has  more 
than  equalled  that  of  the  second  and  tJiird  together, 
and  not  fallen  much  short  of  equalling  the  combined 
increase  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  years. 

**  The  number  of  new  policies  issued  dming  the  past 
year  was  2,505,  for  jei,295,679. 

'*  Such  a  rate  of  increase  in  the  receipts  and  busi- 
ness justifies  the  view  adopted  by  the  directors  in  1851, 
of  making  triennial  returns  from  the  commencement  of 
the  company,  and  spreading  a  portion  of  the  formatoiy 
expenses  over  a  number  of  years,  thereby  giving  to  the 
early  insurers  a  share  in  the  advantages  of  the  mutual 
principle.  The  directors,  therefore  propose  for  your 
adoption  a  return  of  the  12 ^  percent,  on Uieir  premiums 
to  such  of  the  policy-holders  as  had  been  insured  with 
the  Company  for  three  years  and  upwards  at  midsummer, 
1854. 

**  At  the  next  division  of  profits,  in  1857,  all  who  com- 
menced insurance  with  the  company  too  late  to  participate 
this  year,  will  have  a  return  on  the  whole  amount  of 
premiums  paid  by  them  up  to  midsummer,  1857. 

**  One  of  your  auditors,  Mr.  Robert  Latter,  who  has 
long  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  company,  as  well  as 


the  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him,  has  left  tliis  country 
permanently  for  New  Zealand,  and  his  place  has  there- 
fore to  be  filled  up.  Your  other  auditor,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Pewtress,  retires  also  by  rotation,  but  is  eligible  fur 
re-election. 

"  Four  of  the  directors,  Messrs.  Jas.  Low,  Thos. 
Miers,  Thos.  Olnc^,  and  J.  Wihnshurst,  retiie  also  by 
rotation,  but  are  eligible  for  re-election. 

"  The  losses  during  the  year,  all  of  which  were 
promptly  and  satisftustorily  met,  amounted  to  J^,007 
18s.  6d. 

**  On  reviewing  the  past  progress  of  the  company  and 
the  year  just  concluded,  the  directors  can  therefore 
appeal  with  confidence  to  their  numerous  members  and 
agents  to  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  in  obtaining 
business  for  the  society.  The  affiaiirs  of  the  company 
are  conducted  with  the  strictest  regard  to  economy ;  its 
business  is  rapidly  increasing ;  all  claims  have  been  met 
without  deUy;  and  this  very  year  exemplifies,  even  at 
this  early  stage,  the  advantage  (^  its  great  distinguishinpf 
principle.  With  such  facts  to  state,  if  each  insunu* 
would  endeavour  to  bring  the  company  another,  he  oouul 
hardly  fail  to  succeed,  and  the  result  would  be  a  doubled 
business  next  year." 

The  chairman  having  addressed  the  meeting,  the 
adoption  of  the  report  and  cash  accounts  was  put  aiul 
unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  following  directors,  who  retire  by  rotation,  were 
then  re-elected ;  Messrs.  James  Low,  Thomas  Mici-s, 
Thomas  Olney,  J.  Wilmshurst. 

Mr.  James  Blackett  suggested  that,  in  addition  to  the 
statement  in  the  report,  a  spedflo  resolution  should  bo 
movec^ 

"  That  this  meeting  cordially  agrees  with  the  recom- 
mendation  of  the  directors  that  12}  per  cent,  on  their 
premiums  be  returned  to  the  insurers." 

This  resolution  having  been  seconded  by  Mr.  S. 
Doxsey,  was  unanimously  carried. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Pewtress  and  Mr.  I^saao  Doxsey  were  elected 
Auditors  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Several  motions  having  been  made  and  adopted,  the 
proceedings  terminated. 

AthMimm  UHs  Afsuraaee  Sedety. — The  following  are 
extracts  from  the  annual  report,  read  at  the  gonernl 
meeting  of  shareholders  of  this  society,  held  at  the  otTlots 
80,  SaokviUe-street,  London,  on  Saturday,  the  19th  of 
August,  1854 : — 

«  During  the  year  ending  the  30th  June  last,  038  pro. 
posals  have  been  made  to  the  directors,  of  which  A'A:% 
have  been  completed  for  the  amount  of  ^£153,288,  makin^i 
an  average  on  each  of  Jg352,  the  premiums  yielding 
j£5,0d3  lis.  lOd.  per  annum. 

**The  steady  aim  of  the  directors  has  been  to  open 
new  channels  of  business,  and  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
profitable  agencies  in  regions  where  extreme  competition 
is  not  HO  likely  to  be  encountered;  and  they  are  happy 
to  announce  that  satisfactory  arrangements  have  recently 
been  made  in  India,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  the  United 
States. 

^  For  India,  an  agency  has  been  opened  in  Calcntia, 
by  a  gentieman  of  great  experience,  formerly  connect^*d 
with  tile  medical  profession,  but  now  an  active  partner 
with  a  large  commercial  house,  having  correspondents  in 
all  the  chief  cities  of  the  Indian  empire.  As  a  specimen 
of  what  may  be  effected  in  this  region,  it  may  be  slnloil 
that  a  London  office  which  has  established  an  agency  in 
India  only  about  three  years,  already  derives  from  it  an 
income  of  above  d£20,000  a-year. 

"In Belgium,  an  agency  of  a  most  complete  kind  hrs 
been  formed,  embracing  every  city  and  place  of  busiiu  ss 
in  that  compact  country.  A  contract  has  been  entered 
into  with  an  important  native  Fire  Assurance  Company, 
the  second  in  the  kingdom,  and  occupying  there  the  saino 
situation  that  the  Phoenix  Fire  Assurance  Company  dot  a 
here. 

"  In  the  kingdom  of  Holland,  or  to  speak  more  cx- 
actiy,  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  an  arrange- 
ment is  just  concluded  with  the  chief  agent  of  Lloyd's,  at 
Amsterdam ;  and  the  interests  of  the  society  will  be  as 
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effidently  and  completely  carried  ont  in  Holland, 'as 
they  have  been  in  Belghun,  and  eTory  place  of  import- 
ance there  will  shortly  have  an  efficient  r^resentatiye 
of  the  Athenffiom  life  Assurance  Society. 

"  The  agency  already  so  snccessfolly  established  in 
Hamburgh,  is  being  judiciously  extended  in  the  neigh- 
bouring kingdoms  and  states,  and  agencies  are  in  the 
course  of  formation  in  Hanover,  Mecklenburgh,  Wur- 
temburg,  and  Brunswick. 

^  In  the  United  States  and  the  Canadas,  the  society 
will  be  enabled  to  extend  its  operations  beneficially  by 
an  engagement,  perfected  by  a  gentleman  of  great  expe- 
rience in  life  assurance  business. 

« In  establishing  agencies  such  as  these,  and  widening 
the  ground  for  the  operations  of  the  society,  the  directors 
consider  they  have  consulted  its  best  interets. 

''Whilst,  however,  they  have  aimed  at  expensive 
results,  they  have  exerted  a  strict  financial  economy, 
and  have  been  careful  to  expend  in  the  foundation  of  the 
society  no  more  than  is  necessary  to  produce  permanent 
f  etums  and  adequate  profits. 

'*  The  directors  refer  with  peculiar  satisfaction  to  the 
poticy  claims  hitherto  made  on  the  society.  The  life 
losses  of  the  society  have  been  far  below  the  mathema- 
tical average,  and  so  small  in  amount  that  the  lapsed 
premiums  compensate  them,  leaving  the  current  pre- 
miums untouched,  which,  after  meeting  eveiy  contin- 
gency, will  pay  a  dividend  of  6  per  cent,  and  even  more. 
"  The  directors  think  they  are  warranted,  under  all 
these  circumstances,  in  heartily  congratulating  the  share- 
holders on  the  position  and  progress  of  die  society. 
Notwithstanding  the  adverse  state  of  public  i^airs,  the 
business  of  the  society  has  greatly  increased  and  is 
steadily  progressing. 

'*  The  following  directors  retire  by  rotation : — ^Alex- 
ander B.  Richmond,  Esq.,  'V^^lliam  Howard,  Esq.,  Joseph 
J.  Beed,  Esq.,  who  are  eligible  for  re-election,  and  offer 
themselves  accordingly. 

*<  The  shareholders'  auditors,  James  Andrew  Durham, 
Esq.,  Charles  Mitchell,  Esq.,  retire  according  to  the  deed 
of  settlement,  but  being  c^gible  for  re-election,  offer 
themselves  accordiugly. 

''In  conclusion,  the  directors  trust  that  the  share- 
holders and  policy-holders  will  lend  their  earnest  and 
powerful  aid  to  carry  on  the  society  to  the  commanding 
and  prosperous  position  it  has  every  prospect  of  attain- 
ing. '*  J.  Babtlett,  Chairman." 

Bailway  PaiM&gen'  Aisnranoe  Compa&y.—The  fol- 
lowing are  extracts  from  the  tenth  half-yearly  report  of 
this  company,  which  was  read  at  the  meeting  hcdd  at  the 
offices,  8,  Old  Broad  Street.  Snr  J.  Dean  Paul,  Bart.,  in 
the  chair. 

^  The  amount  received  for  premiums  during  the  half- 
year  ending  S20th  June  last,  is  ^£4,119  10s.  4d.,  and  with 
the  balance  from  last  half-year,  and  the  interest  on  invest- 
ments completes  the  sum  of  j£7,527  ITs.  4d.,  to  the 
credit  of  revenue  account  The  disbursements,  including 
the  sum  of  jE1,802  lis.  for  compensation,  and  JSi50 
in  replacement  of  preliminary  expenses,  amount  to 
j£i,769  12s.  6d.,  leaving  a  balance  invested  in  hand  and 
due  from  agents  of  Jg3,738  8s.4d.,from  which  the  directors 
recommend  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  paid-up 
capital  for  the  half-year,  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent  per 
annum,  free  of  income-tax,  reserving  tiie  surplus  after 
the  payment  of  the  usual  charges  for  government  duty, 
&c.,  due,  but  not  then  paid|  to  meet  any  claims  that  may 
arise  on  current  policies. 

*^  The  accounts  for  the  half-year  present  the  following 


results  as  to  the  number  of  tickets  issued,  in  comparison 
with  the  same  period  in  the  two  previous  years. 


Sixigle  Joamey 
Tickets. 


Ist 
Class 


18A2 17,890 
185331,314 
185496,079 


Sad 
Class. 


41,068 
56,901 
45,996 


3rd 
Class 


50,256 
71,317 
56,005 


Doable  Joamey 
TieketB. 


1st 
Class. 


823 
4pS9 
3,979 


9nd 
Class. 


1,413 
8,151 
7,794 


3rd 

Glass. 


4,838 
5^00 
4,185 


« 


f 


2,396 
3,996 
3,455 


POLICIES. 


1853.. 
1854.. 


ForTeims 
of  Tears. 


60 
34 


For  life,  by  one 
Payment 


56 


96 


For  Life,  by 

Annual  Payments 

on  Deoreasing 

Scale. 


Kew 
Policies..  157 
Renewals  930 


1 
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*<  The  directors  regret  that  the  foregoing  statements 
do  not  show  an  increase  in  the  company's  business  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  period  last  year,  although 
it  will  be  perceived  ihat  a  considerable  increase  over  the 
previous  year  is  still  maintained. 

*'  It  will  be  observed  that  the  amount  disbursed  as 
compensation  during  the  half-year — ^riz.,  ^1,802  lis., 
absorbs  a  large  proportion  of  the  income  received,  and 
although  no  claims  on  account  of  fatal  accidents  have 
occurred,  three  of  the  daims  for  personal  injury  were  of 
so  serious  a  nature,  that  two  sums  of  £S60,  and  one  of 
j£d70  have  been  paid  as  compensation  to  the  sufferers  in 
these  cases.  A  claim  of  j£500  has  been  admitted,  and  will 
be  paid  in  the  current  half-year  to  the  widow  of  a  mail 
gufurd,  insured  with  the  company,  who  met  with  an  acci- 
dent on  the  North  Eastern  Railway,  in  May  last»  from 
which  death  ensued. 

"  In  consequence  of  several  applications  to  extend  the 
system  of  railway  insurance  to  ike  continent,  the  direc- 
tors contemplate  availing  themselves  of  a  favourable 
opportunity  of  introducing  the  system  into  France,  by 
employing  the  aid  of  a  society  recently  formed  in 
Paris,  for  promoting  an  interchange  of  traffic  to  the 
Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham,  and  the  Paris  Exhibition 
next  year.  Should  this  arrangement  be  carried  intu 
effect,  the  agency  for  France  would  accordingly  be  con- 
fided to  the  Society  L'Intemationale ;  and  as  a  new  and 
extensive  field  will  thus  be  opened  to  the  company's 
operations,  which,  if  successful,  they  could  extepd  lo 
Belgium  hereafter,  they  trust  by  these  means  to  see  iu 
utility  greatly  increased,  and  a  consequent  addition  made 
to  its  annual  resources. 

"  Your  directors  have  much  gratification  in  announeini? 
that  in  June  last  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Soath 
Eastern  KaiLway  consented  to  the  issue  of  the  com|MU)y's 
tickets  at  their  stations ;  and  travellers  who  desire  it  may 
now  effect  insurance  at  every  station  of  importance  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  either  for  single  joumies  or  periods  of 
time,  "  By  order, 

"  WiLLXAM  J.  YiAH,  Secretary." 

The  report  having  been  read,  the  meeting  was  ad- 
dressed by  the  chairman ;  and,  after  some  observations 
by  Mr.  Wilson,  votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  tlie 
directors,  the  auditors,  and  the  chairman^  and  the  meet- 
ing separated* 
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EvEHT  man,"  says  Coleridge,  "  is  bom  either  a 
Platonist  or  an  Aristotelian;"!  meaning  by  these 
terms  a  spiritualist  or  a  materialist,  of  which 
denominations  of  philosophers  Plato  and  the 
Stagyrite  are  generally  considered  the  respective 
representatives,  inasmuch  ds  the  one  regarded 
ideas  or  forms  (ideai  Ei^ij)  as  pre-existing  from 
eternity,  and  independent  of  the  outward  crea- 
tion; while  the  other  believed  them  to  be  in- 
separable from  material  bodies.  Nevertheless, 
these  two  great  men  are,  in  reality,  veify  inadequate 
representatives  of  the  extremes  of  spiritual  and 
material  philosophy,  and  still  more  of  that  an- 
tagonism which  some  have  imagined  to  exist 
"between  poetry  and  mathematics,  and  between 
logic  and  the  physical  sciences.  Plato,  although 
he  esteems  ideas  to  be  the  only  permanent  exist- 
ences in  nature,  preferred  mathematics  to  poetry ; 
for  while  he  would  banish  poets  from  his  re- 
public, he  caused  the  well-known  inscription  to 
be  placed  over  his  Academy,  "  Let  no  one  ignorant 
of  geometry  enter  here."  And  he  viewed  the 
physical  sciences  as  equally  calculated  to  awaken 
in  the  soul  the  reminiscence  of  that  anterior  state 
of  being  where  he  supposed  it  to  enjoy  perfect 
happiness,  inasmuch  as  the  eternal  and  unchang- 
ing ideas  which  it  there  contemplated  are  concealed 
and  masked,  as  it  were,  in  the  fleeting  appear- 
ances of  nature.  Aristotle,  on  the  other  hand, 
although  often  confounding  the  spiritual  and  the 
material  in  his  subtle  speculations,  was  yet  no 
great  proficient  in  mathematics;  he  wrote  well 
on  poetry  and  eloquence,  but,  with  the  noble  ex- 
ception presented  by  his  natural  history  (which 
has  drawn  forth  the  unqualified  praises  of  Cuvier 
himself),  his  views  of  material  science  fall  far 
short  of  those  developed  by  his  master  :  indeed  it 
was  during  the  middle  ages,  when  the  study  of 
nature  was  all  but  ignored,  that  his  star  was  in 
the  ascendant.  It  is  therefore  rather  in  reference 
to  the  spirit  than  to  the  actual  matter  of  their 
philosophy,  that  these  illustrious  names  can  be 
assumed  as  the  watchwords  of  spiritualism  and 

•  The  Soul  in  Nature,  by  Hans  Christian  Oersted, 
f  Coleridge  has  introduced  this  saying  from  the  German. 
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sensationalism ;  and  shall  we  not  regard  this  inter- 
mingling of  the  two  systems — ^their  touching  at 
so  many  points,  and  this  interchange  of  their  more 
appropriate  subjects,  as  an  omen  and  a  prophecy 
of  the  union  and  harmony  of  the  ideal  and  the 
real — of  the  material  and  the  spiritual  of  the 
sciences  of  the  soul  and  nature  in  one  great  and 
comprehensive  system,  wherein  they  shall  appear 
like  the  inequalities  and  plains  of  earth,  when, 
viewed  from  a  proper  point,  they  blend  into  one 
smiling  and  sunny  landscape  ?  And  this  "  con- 
summation so  devoutly  to  be  wished  for"  has 
been  the  aspiration  of  all  the  truly  great  men — 
the  Trismegisti  of  the  world,  ever  since  Bacon 
dispersed  the  shadows  of  the  dark  ages  by  the 
magic  of  inductive  truth  "as  with  Mercury's 
wand,"  and  established  man  in  his  proper  place 
(at  once  lowly  and  exalted)  as  the  interrogator 
and  interpreter  of  the  oracles  of  nature.  This  far- 
seeing  genius,  while  so  admirably  demonstrating 
the  patient  collection  and  induction  of  facts  as 
constituting  the  only  true  scientific  method,  cer- 
tainly appears  to  have  anticipated  more  splendid 
results  from  its  adoption  than  some  of  his  reputed 
followers  seem  willing  to  admit ;  for  he  appears 
to  have  looked  forward  to  it  as  realising  the 
speculations  of  Parmenides ;  and  Plato  discerned, 
as  from  a  high  cliff  and  tower  of  observation,  that 
forms  (Et^i;)  *' were  the  true  objects  of  knowledge ;" 
and  he  further  regarded  such  knowledge  as  de- 
stined to  raise  man  from  being  the  slave  of  Natiux) 
to  the  dignity  of  its  director  and  controller.  The 
successors  and  disciples  of  Bacon  were  too  much 
engaged  in  carrying  out  their  great  master's  me- 
thod, and  in  making  particular  applications  of  it, 
to  attempt  realising  his  anticipations  definitely; 
yet  we  can  easily  perceive  that  they  never  wholly 
lost  sight  of  his  splendid  scientific  vaticination,  as 
it  may  be  termed;  but  on  the  contrary,  glimpses  of 
this  great  thought — ^the  identity  of  the  real  and 
the  ideal,  are  constantiy  appearing  as  the  animating 
principle  of  all  their  researches  and  experiments, 
hovering  like  winged  genii  above  Boyle  as  he 
bound  "volatile  Hermes"  in  his  laboratory, — ^ac- 
companying Locke  as  he  "plunged  into  the  great 
ocean  of  being" — and  guiding  Newton  in  his 
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ascent  through  the  spaces  of  the  universe.  It, 
however,  seemed  more  desirable  that  the  newly- 
discovered  induction  should  be  suffered  for  awhile 
to  proceed  quietly  in  its  subHme  course  of  discovery 
in  particular  departments  of  science,  whether 
physical  or  psychological,  imtil  the  mighty  genius 
fihould  arise  that  would  bring  all  the  rich  results, 
as  it  were,  into  one  focus.  Meanwhile,  there  were 
not  wanting  many  one-sided  theories,  often  very 
plausible  and  ingenious,  which  attempted  to  settle 
the  question  by  resolving  all  mental  phenomena 
into  material  sensations,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  all 
material  phenomena  into  mental  perceptions ;  and 
while  some  were  so  absorbed  in  the  collection  of 
facts  as  to  have  no  relish  for  literature,  nor  indeed 
cared  for  any  principles  arising  from  the  facts  that 
were  not  of  practical  utility,  others  were  so  de- 
voted to  literature  as  to  regard  science  with  a 
certain  degree  of  jealousy,  and  raise  a  cry  against 
"  Utilitarianism,"  which,  in  certain  quarters,  was 
not  without  a  reactionary  effect.  But  a  more  en- 
larged view  of  things  would  show  us  that  the 
term  "utility"  requires  a  more  comprehensive 
interpretation  than  **  a  mere  adaptation  to  produce 
the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  Hfe,"  and  should  in- 
clude in  its  idea  everything  fitted  to  perfect  our 
nature ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  men  should  be 
careful  in  using  any  term  of  reproach  that  might 
comprise  objects  and  discoveries  which  must  ever 
command  the  lasting  gratitude  of  mankind:  far 
be  it  from  us  ever  to  speak  but  in  terms  of  the 
highest  admiration  of  such  "utilitarian"  appli- 
cations of  science  as  led  to  the  invention  of  the 
lightning-conductor  and  the  safety-lamp.  How- 
ever, as  we  have  already  intimated,  an  enlarged 
view  of  things  will  never  consider  any  aspect  of 
human  knowledge  in  a  partial  and  isolated  light, 
but  will  regard  the  many  phases  as  forming  one 
harmonious  whole,  like  lull  and  dale  in  a  beauti- 
ful prospect.  As  was  somewhere  remarked,  "  at 
the  beginning  of  the  hill  of  wisdom  there  are 
many  paths  leading  fix)m  different  points  and 
apparently  imconnected,  but  as  we  approach  the 
summit  they  all  converge  in  one."  And  so  each 
man  must  choose  some  particular  path,  by  culti- 
vating a  specific  branch  of  knowledge;  but  though 
he  must  apply  himself  to  that  one  branch  fre- 
eminently,  he  must  not  do  so  exclt^aivehj,  remem- 
bering the  maxim  which  is  as  old  as  ttie  age  of 
Socrates — "  Each  thing  is  to  be  known  together 
with  the  rest  and  along  with  its  relation  to  all 
things  beside."  A  practical  instance  of  this  is 
afforded  in  the  case  of  two  great  men  of  modem 
times,  who  were  also  intimate  friends ;  we  mean 
Sir  Humphry  Davy  and  Samuel  Taylor  Cole- 
ridge. Each  applied  himself  to  a  different  pur- 
suit ;  the  first  to  science,  the  second  to  literature. 
Each  attained  a  proud  pre-eminence;  the  one  in 
chemistry,  the  other  in  poetry  and  metaphysics ; 
and  yet  it  is  confidently  reported  by  a  competent 
authority,  intimately  acquainted  with  both,  that 
they  might  easily  have  exchanged  places,  and 
neither  science  nor  literature  would  have  been  the 
loser.  We  have  another  striking  instance  in 
James  Watt,  who  devoted  his  life  to  one  of  the 
most  practical  and  utilitarian  objects  of  science — 


the  steam-engine ;  and  yet  he  was  a  man  deeply 
conversant  in  modem  languages,  literature,  and 
metaphysical  speculation.  But  the  master-mind 
is  yet  to  appear  who  is  to  combine  the  hemi- 
spheres of  mind  and  matter — ^the  priest  who 
shall  place  the  nuptial  ring  on  the  hands  of 
science  and  literature.  He  has  had,  indeed, 
many  heralds  of  his  presence.  Besides  the  great 
names  already  mentioned,  we  can  perceive  pre- 
notations,  as  it  were,  of  this  grand  design 
amidst  the  splendid  obscurities  of  Behmen  and 
Swedenborg,*  but  philosophy  with  them  took 
an  entirely  theological  direction.  The  first  who 
enunciated  anything  like  a  well-developed  and 
connected  system  on  the  subject,  was  the 
German  philosopher  ScheUing,  in  his  doctrine 
of  identity,  wherein  he  regards  mind  and 
nature  as  different  manifestations  of  the  one  uni- 
versal and  absolute  Being  identified  in  the  sphere 
of  Beason,  which  he  asserts,  in  terms  convertible 
with  those  used  by  one  of  the  great  genii  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  to  be  not  so  much  a  faculty 
as  a  light,  and  which  is  not  properly  so  much  in 
us  as  we  in  it.f  But  his  phraseology  has  laid 
him  open  to  the  charge  of  Pantheism  (although 
it  is  but  fair  that  we  should  admit  his  own  dis- 
claimer on  that  score);  and  not  having  applied 
his  system  to  any  useM  discovery,  it  has  conse- 
quently not  become  popular,  J  His  disciple,  Owen, 
has  been  more  fortunate  in  that  respect,  having 
successfrilly  applied  this  philosophy  to  anatomic^ 
science,  in  which  his  views  have  been  so  ably  and 
successftilly  carried  out  in  our  own  country  by 
Professor  Owen.  These,  however,  have  been  only 
partial  applications.  Coleridge  introduced  this 
philosophy  in  a  modified  form  into  England ;  and 
had  he  devoted  himself  to  science  rather  than  to 
literature,  he  would,  from  the  success  of  his  gene- 
ral application  of  it,  most  likely  be  the  solver  of 
the  great  problem,  or  at  least  he  might  have 
disputed  that  honour  with  the  great  man  whom 
we  are  now  about  to  introduce,  and  whose 
work,  "  The  Soul  in  Nature,"  is  the  proper  sub- 
ject of  this  article,  although  the  preliminary  ob- 

•  We  use  the  term  **  splendid  obscurities  "  in  no  dispa- 
raging sense,  speaking  in  reference  to  these  two  extraor- 
dinary writers,  who  (whatever  we  may  think  of  their 
spiritual  claims)  were  wise  and  good  men.  Any  obscurity 
attached  to  their  works  resembles  the  chiaro-scuro  of  the 
evening  arch  of  heaven,  "  bright  with  galaxies  of  immut- 
able lights.*'  They  close  and  sum  up  the  great  chain  of 
writers  (among  whose  earlier  links  we  find  the  names  of 
Philo-Judacus,  Justin  Martyr,  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
and  the  reputed  Dionvsius  the  Areop&gite),  who  treat 
the  subject  from  a  theological  point,  harmonising  in  their 
doctrine  of  the  Divine  Word  or  Wisdom,  with  what 
Victor  Cousin  deduces  from  Beason  (fully  developing 
the  ** TheophanisB "  of  Erigena,  the  "ideas  in  one  Uni- 
versal Spirit "  of  Berkley,  and  "  the  vision  of  all  things  in 
God**  of  Malebranche;  and  thus  completing  what  may 
not  inaptly  be  termed  the  Celtic  school  of  Philosophy), 
and  which  the  subject  of  this  paper  discovers  and  demcm- 
strates  from  the  contemplation  of  Nature. 

See  also  Fitche's  "  Nature  and  Manifestation  of  the 
Scholar." 

t  Vide  ^  Select  Discourses,  by  John  Smith,  of  Cam- 
bridge.*' 

X  Since  writing  the  above,  this  great  man—nltimns 
philosophomm — has  departed  from  the  present  worid 
"  full  or  years  and  honours." 
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Bervations  were  necessarily  suggested  by  it,  and 
will  be  found  ancillary  to  its  successfiil  elucida- 
tion. Our  subsequent  remarks  shall  be  confined 
to  the  life  of  that  illustrious  philosopher,  and  his 
views  as  exhibited  in  the  work  under  consider- 
ation. 

Hans  Christian  Oersted  was  bom  at  Eudkjok- 
ing  in  Langeland,  one  of  the  Danish  Isles.  Like 
Davy,  he  commenced  life  as  an  apothecary,  being 
assistant  to  his  father,  who  carried  on  that  pro- 
fession in  rather  humble  and  narrow  circum- 
stances. Led  by  his  professional  studies  to  pur- 
sue chemistry,  he  found  in  that  science  the  spell 
that  evoked  his  sublime  genius.  Gifted  with  a 
wonderfiil  power  to  perceive  the  interdependence 
and  harmony  of  all  the  sciences,  he  found  himself 
imperceptibly  landed  in  the  calm  region  of  Eternal 
Beason,  where,  like  the  Magus,  the  Brahmin,  and 
the  Druid  of  old,  he  saw  dl  the  endless  variety 
of  things  coalescing  in  one.  His  was  the  intellect 
of  all  others  most  fitted  to  perceive  differences  in 
things  that  agree  and  agreement  in  things  that 
differ,  which  may  be  said  to  constitute  a  genuine 
philosophical  capacity.  Combining  this  method 
of  reconciliation  and  elevated  comprehension  with 
the  severest  induction,  he  continued  for  a  number 
of  years  to  make  several  valuable  contributions 
to  scientific  knowledge,  which  he  crowned  by  the 
discovery  of  that  most  wonderM  of  Nature's 
secrets.  Electro-magnetism — a  science  that,  as  Sir 
John  Herschel  observes,  "  changed  the  whole  re- 
lations of  science  and  almost  of  life,  and  we  know 
not  yet  where  it  will  lead  us." 

The  rest  of  his  life  may  be  easily  told :  it 
glided  peacefully  along  between  the  enjoyment  of 
domestic  happiness  and  Academic  honours,  diversi- 
fied by  occasional  visits  to  England,  France,  and 
Germany,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  and 
won  the  friendship  of  the  great  philosophers  of 
these  countries,  and  constancy  making  some  new 
addition  to  the  lights  of  human  knowledge,  until 
a  short  illness,  arising  from  a  cold,  led  to  a  quiet 
and  gentle  transition  from  life,  in  the  montii  of 
March,  1851,  in  the  seventy- fourth  year  of  his 
age. 

Oersted's  private  character  presented  a  beauti- 
ful combination  of  wisdom  and  goodness.  Of  the 
former  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak :  we  have 
what  may  be  almost  literally  termed  a  living  in- 
stance of  it  in  the  electric  telegraph,  the  result  of 
his  great  discovery ;  and  we  find  the  latter  beam- 
ing forth  from  the  seclusion  which  his  pursuits 
necessarily  required :  we  need  only  mention  his 
constant  efforts — notwithstanding  the  subUme 
heights  to  which  he  carried  science — ^to  simplify 
it  and  make  it  familiar  to  all;  and  so  far  from 
wishing  to  exclude  the  gentler  sex  from  its  pene- 
tralia, he  addressed  some  of  his  lectures  to  tiiem. 
We  may  add,  that  although  honoured  by  his 
Sovereign  with  many  marks  of  private  friendship 
and  public  distinction,  he  did  not  deem  it  incon- 
sistent with  his  duty  to  identify  himself  with  the 
cause  of  political  progress. 

The  work  of  Oersted's,  which  we  are  led  to 
notice  as  the  exponent  of  his  views,  is  entitled 
"  The  Soul  in  Nature  :"  by  no  means  a  happy 


title  in  our  opinion,  and  one  which  it  is  likely 
will  occasionally  cause  it  to  be  misapprehended 
as  the  crude  development  of  some  Pantheistic 
theory.  It  would,  we  think,  be  much  better 
to  entitle  it,  as  it  really  is,  a  collection  of  mis- 
cellaneous scientific  essays.  Its  title,  however, 
only  means  to  imply — ^what  it  is  the  great  aim  of 
these  essays  to  prove  and  illustrate — i,  e.,  that  all 
Nature  partakes  imconsciously  of  the  same  Eeason 
which  is  conscious  in  humanity.  In  establishing 
this,  our  author  lays  the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences 
under  contribution.  Astronomy,  with  its  "  troops 
of  stars" — Optics,  with  its  lights  and  shadows 
and  "listed  colours  gay" — Geometry,  with  its 
wondrous  forms  of  infinite  properties — ^Arithmetic, 
with  its  "harmonious  numbers" — and  Music, 
with  its  numbered  harmonies — and  lastly.  Che- 
mistry, allied  to  both  in  its  law  of  numerical  pro- 
portions. In  his  paper  on  Eeligion  in  reference 
to  Science,  he  gives  a  brief  but  comprehensive 
summary  of  his  views,  and  on  that  account  it  may 
be  advantageously  considered  as  the  centre-point 
of  all  the  other  essays.*  Taking  up  the  problem 
long  ago  propounded  by  the  philosopher  of  the 
Academy — i,  e.,  "to  find  the  invariable  and  the 
constant  in  the  varying  " — ^he  regards  all  matter 
as  the  latter,  being  never  at  absolute  rest,  but 
always  in  constant  fiux,  while  all  that  remain  un- 
changed are  the  forces  or  powers  of  Nature  and 
the  laws  by  which  they  act.  The  former  he  re- 
solves into  one  great  fundamental  power,  and  the 
second  into  one  imiversal  reason,  the  revelations 
of  one  eternal,  unchanging,  all-comprehensive 
Being,  in  whose  bosom  the  mind  can  ultimately 
find  rest.  He  finds,  on  "  ascending  with  the 
wings  of  the  spirit "  to  the  nearer  contemplation 
of  this  AU-peifect  Being,  that  all  his  attributes 
may  be  summed  up  in  three,  viz. :  Independence, 
Activity y  and  Harmony ^  which  he  regards  as  the 
essential  principles  of  his  nature.  Independence 
is  that  whereby  he  is  self-originated  and  self- 
reliant,  the  foundation  of  all.  Inseparable  from 
this  is  his  Activity j  which,  variously  expressed, 
is  the  same  as  his  life,  and  may  be  defined  as  a 
self-representing  power,  continually  reproducing 
itself  from  eternity.  Proceeding  from  both  these 
is  the  inward  Harmony  of  the  whole  essence,  one 
with  Beason,  and  is  not  only  an  attribute  but  a 
living,  active  Being.  It  is  manifest  throughout 
all  the  phenomena,  laws,  and  principles  of  the 
universe,  and  is  the  more  apparent  the  higher  we 
ascend :  in  its  state  of  contemplative  existence  it 
is  Beason — ^in  its  activity.  Love — and  in  both  these 
united,  Wisdom,  Man,  created  in  the  Divine 
image  and  a  partaker  of  Beason,  finds  his  happi- 
ness in  developing,  as  far  as  in  him  lies,  these  attri- 
butes in  himself.  He  should  be  independent, 
active,  and  ha/rmonious.  He  should  practice  j'W^f^^, 
which  is  the  recognition  of  independence  in  others, 
and  cultivate  love,  which  is  the  recognition  of  the 
Divine  image  in  man,  and  patriotism,  which  is  the 
harmony  of  both.  He  should  also  love  and  vene- 
rate Nature,  as  constantly  expressing  those  ideas, 
or   "  sums  of  thoughts  "   which    constitute   the 

•  The  proper  title  of  this  paper  is  "  The  Cultiyatiou  of 
Science  considered  as  an  Exercise  of  Beligion." 
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essence  of  Reason,  regarding  its  sublimities  as 
suggesting  independence,  while  its  heauties  mani- 
fest hurniony.  And  lastly,  he  will  perceive  inde- 
pendence in  truth,  activity  in  science  and  art,  and 
the  harmony  of  both  in  the  republic  of  letters, 

Furnished  with  these  principles  (of  which  we 
have  attempted  a  synopsis)  Oersted  takes  a  mas- 


terly survey  of  the  entire  domain  of  science,  which 
reflects  them  back  in  vivid  characters,  as  the  moon 
is  said  to  have  exhibited  the  inscriptions  on  the 
fabled  mirror  of  Pythagoras.  Matter  is  instinct 
with  life  —  Nature  resonant  with  the  Eternal 
^ord — the  World  becomes  transparent,  and 
Universal  space  is  universal  harmony. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVL 
It  is  the  middle  of  one  of  those  old-fashioned 
winters  which  at  intervals  far  between  take  de- 
spotic possession  of  earth  and  sky.     London  has 
been  for  several  days  buried  half-a-foot  deep  in 
snow,  and  fog  and  frost  have  made  a  capture  of 
the  atmosphere,  which,  like  a  universal  blanket, 
enfolds  the  whole  city  in  its  misty  embrace.  Men 
walk  the  streets  like  phantoms  engendered  by 
gloom  and  horror, — they  appear  for  a  moment 
magnified  into  monsters  by  the  palpable  cloud  in 
which  they  move,    and  then  vanish  from  each 
other's  gaze  perhaps  for  ever.  The  main  channels 
of,  traffic,  upon  which  the  snow  is  trodden  into  a 
powdery  kind  of  paste  as  black  as  ink,  are  pant- 
ing, puffing,  and  steaming  with  vigorous  fife — 
dire  and  portentous-looking  shapes  advancing  in 
the  thick  air  resolve  themselves  as  they  approach 
into  the  forms  of  mounted  men  and  horses,  cha- 
riots and  charioteers,  whipping,  plunging,   and 
imprecating    their    way    through    the    clogged 
thoroughfares,  while  every  now  and  then  the 
crash  of  panels,  the  explosion  of  savage  oaths, 
or  the  sudden  outcry  of  some  alarmed  passenger 
or  bewildered  pedestrian  gives  presage  of  calamity 
impending  or  endured.     Spite  of  the  villanous 
weather  and  the  impracticable  state  of  the  foot- 
ways the  streets  are  thronged  with  a  dense  mass 
of  life,  which  surges  heavily  along  through  the 
weary  hours  of  a  day  in  which  daylight  has  no 
part.     As  its  brief  and  murky  existence  draws  to 
a  close,  innumerable  jets  of  gas  burst  into  flame, 
and  the  vast  cloud  of  fog  that  hovers  aloft,  illu- 
mined by  the  universal  blaze,  shows  like  a  lurid 
canopy,    broken   and  rent  asimder  at   openings 
through  which  the  eye  pierces  with  difficulty  to 
the  dull,  dead,  impenetrable  bleickness  beyond. 
Now  is  tiie  carnival  of  crime,  when  thieves,  pick- 
pockets, and  shoplifters  have  the  out-door  world 
at  their  mercy,  and  are  abroad  pl3?ing  their  voca- 
tion with  aU  the  enthusiasm  which  the  counte- 
nance of  their  friendly  ally  the  fog,  and  the  con- 
venience of  its  shelter,  are  calculated  to  excite — 
the  eye  of  the  law,  well-nigh  as  blind  as  that 
of   hoodwinked  justice,   can  scarcely  penetrate 
beyond  the   end  of  the  policeman's  staff;   and 
felons,  who  at  other  times  would  lurk  hidden 
in  the  dens  and  slums  of  villany,   now  stalk 
forth  like  wolves  to  the  prey,  and  defiant  of  its 


avenging  arm.  But  if  crime  reaps  its  hairest  at 
such  a  season  as  this — so  also  do  folly,  and  feailty, 
and  heedless  transgression.  Shivering,  half- dad 
wretches,  feminine  in  shape,  but  tattered  in  garb 
and  haggard  in  aspect,  whom  a  grinding  necessity 
has  driven  forth  into  the  night,  standing  cowering 
silentiy  in  dark  recesses,  or  essaying  in  melan- 
choly wise  the  arts  of  such  squalid  blandishment 
as  misery  can  feign,  in  the  hopeless  attempt  to 
keep  remorse  at  bay:  or,  driven  by  agonising 
remembrance  to  seek  oblivion  in  the  excitement 
of  drink,  they  besiege  the  illuminated  dens  which 
at  every  comer  stand  open,  and  with  mad  gaiety 
and  mirthless  laughter  and  uproar,  banish  for  an 
hour  the  sense  of  their  wretchedness.  As  the 
evening  advances  the  dense  tide  of  population 
subsides  by  degrees,  and  the  dull,  monotonous 
hum  into  which  a  carpet  of  deep  snow  subdues 
the  roar' and  rattle  of  a  metropolitan  thoroughfare, 
is  succeeded  by  fitful  pauses  of  quiet,  broken  by 
sounds  of  discord  and  strife,  or  the  sharp  shriek 
fix)m  the  lips  of  some  wretched  wife  felled  to  the 
ground  by  the  fist  of  a  brutal  husband.  Even 
these  audible  testimonies  of  our  refined  civilisa- 
tion at  length  fade  from  the  ear — one  by  one, 
too,  the  flaring  flames  of  gas  sink  into  sudden 
darkness — the  most  belated  shopkeeper  puts 
up  his  shutters— even  the  temples  of  oblivion 
which  a  benevolent  legislature  has  erected  at 
every  turn  for  the  solace  of  thirsty  wretchedncs 
veil  their  hospitable  splendours  from  the  general 
view — and  as  Midnight  comes  down  once  more  to 
shake  hands  with  Fog,  the  streets,  dark  and  de- 
serted by  aU  but  a  few  toil-worn  artisans  wending 
homewards,  and  the  houseless  and  penniless  vic- 
tims of  man's  cruel  lust,  who,  as  a  last  resource, 
waylay  them  to  beg  the  price  of  a  lodging — are 
left  to  the  guardians  of  the  night. 

It  was  the  evening  of  such  a  day  as  we  have 
above  described.  Ilted  and  his  mother,  seated 
by  the  side  of  their  cheerful  fire,  had  passed  ^e 
long  hours  since  daylight  had  departed  in  review- 
ing the  circumstances  of  their  life,  and  discussing 
those  events  of  their  history  which  could  be  never 
banished  from  memory,  and  which,  at  certain 
seasons,  would  recur  to  them  with  a  kind  of  mor- 
bid fascination  it  was  not  at  aU  times  possible  to 
resist.  Accident,  or  what  seemed  accident,  had 
first  turned  their  thoughts  into  this  channel^  and 
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the  conTersation  whicli  ensued  had  lasted  until 
the  night  was  far  advanced.  They  had  no  secrets 
to  hide,  and  the  one  sorrow  that  each  endured 
was  lightened  by  the  sympathy  of  the  other ;  but 
the  review  of  their  life  during  the  last  ten  years 
was  chequered  by  too  many  alarms  and  hopes  to 
be  a  subject  altogether  cheerful  in  its  aspect,  and 
there  yet  remained  a  vague  terror  upon  the  minds 
of  both,  which  hung  like  a  dark  cloud  over  the 
future,  and  which  either  feared  might  some  day 
burst  in  a  storm  destructive  of  their  peace.  So 
long  as  Barrel  lived,  and  lived  in  the  practice  of 
crime,  they  were  not  safe  from  the  horror  of 
beholding  him  held  up  to  public  disgrace  as  the 
victim  of  violated  law — and  this  apprehension, 
while  it  filled  Ilted  with  indignation  at  times 
almost  amounting  to  frenzy,  would,  he  well  knew, 
were  it  ever  readised,  crush  out  the  life  of  hLs 
mother.  With  this  conviction,  he  was  cautious 
never  to  give  expression  to  the  sentiments  which 
so  profoundly  agitated  him ;  but,  whenever  the 
subject  arose  between  them,  strove  by  the  assump- 
tion of  cheerfulness,  and  even  of  levity,  to  dissi- 
pate the  gloom  which  it  invariably  occasioned. 
He  had  attempted  the  same  to-night,  and  had  so 
far  succeeded,  that  Martha  had  retired  to  rest  in 
the  confidence  that  she  would  be  spared  the  woe 
feared  so  long. 

Ilted  was  a  stranger  to  sleep  that  night.  He 
lay  revolving  the  whole  course  of  his  past  life, 
the  events  of  which  rose  vividly  to  his  imagina- 
tion. The  image  of  his  father  as  he  recollected 
him  in  chUdhood,  and  again  as  Bolter  had  described 
and  Lawson  had  painted  him,  seemed  to  stand 
before  him  in  the  darkness  of  liis  chamber.  He 
found  himself  forming  strange  and  impracticable 
plans — ^plans  for  his  violent  capture  and  reclama- 
tion, or  for  his  banishment  to  a  distant  land, 
where,  famished  with  the  means  of  sustenance 
for  a  time,  he  might  have  the  choice  of  leading  a 
new  life.  Then  the  hopelessness  of  such  a  scheme, 
from  the  inadequacy  of  his  means  to  carry  it  out, 
would  drive  him  to  the  adoption  of  another  and 
another;  and,  perplexed  and  fevered  with  his 
anxious  thoughts,  he  waited  in  vain  for  the  relief 
of  slumber.  Midnight  had  been  proclaimed  by 
a  hundred  iron  tongues  an  hour  ago ;  and  now  the 
same  voices  spoke  the  lapse  of  the  first  hour  of  a 
new  day.  As  Ilted  lay  wakeful  and  musing  over 
the  great  problem  of  his  life,  ho  thought  he  heard 
the  sound  of  footsteps  and  a  rustling  noise  in  ^e 
warehouse  beneath.  He  sat  up,  and  without 
drawing  breath  listened  attentively.  He  was  not 
mistaken;  he  heard  distinctly  a  stealthy  step 
across  the  floor  of  the  room  below ;  it  stopped, 
and  a  moment  afterwards  the  door-chain  clicked 
in  the  staple,  the  bolts  were  cautiously  withdrawn, 
and  the  lock  of  the  outer  door  turned.  Rising, 
without  noise,  he  threw  on  a  dressing-gown,  and 
gliding  down-stairs,  made  for  the  counting-house, 
whence  he  could  command  the  whole  floor.  Two 
men,  upon  whom  feU  the  flash  of  a  dark-lantern, 
were  stooping  with  their  backs  towards  him  over 
a  bale  of  Manchester  goods,  which  they  were  pre- 
paring to  rip  open  with  a  knife.  One  of  them 
turned  for  a  moment,  and,  as  the  light  fell  upon 


hiB  countenance,  discovered  the  features  of  the 
warehouse  porter ;  and  Ilted  then  recollected  that 
he  had  not,  as  usual,  seen  him  quit  the  premises 
the  night  before. 

"  Show  a  light,  Dick,"  said  the  fellow,  as  he 
began  ripping  the  canvas. 

The  other  stretched  his  hand  for  the  lantern, 
which  stood  on  a  chair,  and  a  momentary  gleam 
fell  on  his  face. 

An  irrepressible  groan  escaped  Ilted  as  he 
recognised  in  the  midnight  robber  the  haggard 
aspect  of  his  own  father.  At  the  same  moment 
the  once-familiar  voice,  though  husky  and  tremu- 
lous, struck  on  his  ear. 

"  What's  that  ?"  he  muttered  in  a  tone  of  alarm. 

"  Nothing,"  growled  the  other;  "  the  rats  and 

be  d d  to  them.     What  the   devil  are  you 

afraid  of?" 

Ilted  stood  like  one  petrified  with  horror,  un- 
knowing how  to  act,  though  urged  to  instant 
action,  and  for  some  moments  incapable  of  motion. 
What  should  he  do  ?  Again  and  again  the  fearful 
urgency  of  the  moment  prompted  the  question, 
but  suggested  no  response.  One  thing,  however, 
he  could  not  do— he  could  not  stand  unmoved  and 
see  his  employer's  property  plundered  before  his 
eyes.  Tollowing  the  instinct  that  forbade  such 
a  course,  he  uttered  a  loud  shout — threw  down  a 
couple  of  stools — ^fired  one  of  his  pistols  over  the 
head  of  the  porter  as  the  fellow  dashed  out  of  the 
open  door,  and  rushing  forward  threw  himself 
on  the  prostrate  body  of  his  father,  who  had 
stumbled  and  faUen  in  a  precipitate  attempt  to 
follow  his  comrade. 

A  fearful  and  unnatural  struggle  ensued.  Ilted, 
acting  under  a  filial  instinct,  threw  away  his 
pistol,  and  grasping  the  robber  by  the  collar  strove 
to  pin  him  to  the  ground.  At  another  time  he 
could  with  ease  have  mastered  two  such  emaci- 
ated and  feeble  antagonists ;  but  now  his  strength 
was  imnerved,  his  muscles  refused  obedience  to 
the  will,  a  cold  perspiration  started  from  every 
pore,  and  beyond  retaining  his  convulsive  grasp 
he  had  power  to  do  nothing.  Together  they 
writhed  and  wrestled,  and  rose  and  fell,  while 
neither  uttered  word  or  cry.  At  length  Barrel, 
feeling  the  knife  within  his  grasp,  seized  it,  and 
brandished  it  before  the  eyes  of  his  captor. 

"Off!  off!"  he  screamed  madly,  and  with  a 
furious  oath,  "  or  you  are  a  dead  man." 

Ilted  saw  the  gleaming  blade,  and  inspired  with 
sudden  strength,  rushed  bHndly  within  the  stroke, 
caught  the  neck  of  the  assassin  in  both  arms,  and 
bearing  him  again  to  the  groimd,  whispered  an 
instant  in  his  ear. 

Like  one  struck  to  earth  by  the  lightning's 
shaft,  Darrel  fell  back  motionless  and  to  all  ap- 
pecotince  dead,  as  the  knife  dropped  from  hia 
hand. 

Ilted  rose  to  his  feet,  andhalf-^bhnded  with  the 
hot  tears  that  burst  like  a  fountain  from  his  eyes, 
proceeded  gently  and  carefully  to  bind  the  arms 
of  the  insensible  criminal.  He  then  securely  re- 
fastened  the  door,  and  hoisting  the  senseless  body 
on  his  shoulder,  took  the  dark-lantern  from  tlio 
chair>  and  ascending  to  his  chamber  deposited  his 
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wretched  burthen  upon  his  own  bed.  He  then 
went  out  upon  the  landing  to  listen  if  all  was 
quiet.  Fortunately,  Martha,  who  slept  in  a  dis- 
tant chamber,  had  not  been  disturbed  by  the  re- 
port of  the  pistol ;  and  of  the  servant-maid,  a 
sound  sleeper  located  in  the  garret,  he  had  no 
fears.  He  lighted  a  candle,  and  locking  the 
chamber-door,  descended  in  search  of  such  resto- 
ratives as  the  house  might  afford.  Betuming 
with  all  speed,  he  laid  them  on  the  table,  and 
shading  the  light  with  his  hand,  gazed  upon  his 
father's  face.  Oh,  what  a  miserable  wreck  was 
there !  The  stamp  of  guilt,  of  privation,  of  pe- 
nury, and  the  debasing  impress  of  intoxication, 
united  with  the  unmistakable  evidences  of  disease 
— ^aU  were  visible  in  aggravated  forfns,  which 
smote  the  unhappy  son  with  imspeakable  agony. 
As  he  gazed  in  horror.  Barrel  began  to  breathe 
fitfully,  and  a  f«w  drops  of  blood  oozed  from  his 
thin  pallid  lips.  Uted  wiped  them  away,  bared 
the  gasping  throat,  and  administered  a  reviving 
cordial.  The  lips  parted,  a  shuddering  groan 
escaped,  and  the  round,  bloodshot  eyes  slowly 
opened.  The  tongue  essayed  to  speak  again  and 
again,  but  in  vain — at  length  some  broken  words 
were  audible. 

;*  It— it— it's  a  lie !"  he  gasped  forth.  "  It's 
a  lie !  I  didn't  kill  her ;  she  was  drowned  in 
the  sea."  And  he  fell  back  exhausted  with  the 
effort,  and  blanched  with  the  recollection  of  the 
act  to  which  he  referred.  After  a  few  minutes, 
during  which  Uted  laid  soft  pillows  beneath  his 
head,  and  with  tender  hands  ministered  to  his 
wants,  he  seemed  to  revive  again.  Looking 
around,  he  pointed  with  quivering  fingers  to  the 
spirit-stand  which  stood  upon  the  table. 

"  Brandy !"  he  muttered  in  a  tone  of  suppli- 
cation. 

Uted  poured  him  out  a  glass,  which  lie  drained 
in  an  instant,  and  recovering  a  moment's  strength, 
sat  up  in  bed,  and  glared  wildly  round. 

"Where  am  I?"  he  said,  "and  who  are  you 
that  pretend  to  know  my  secrets  ?     It's  a  lie,  I 

teU  you — a  d d  lie  !    I  never  did  it.    Who 

are  you  ?" 

"  A  friend,"  said  Ilted;  "  a  friend  who  will  do 
you  good  if  you  will  let  him,  and  no  unkindness 
or  wrong,  and  who,  whatever  he  knows,  wiU 
never  betray  your  secrets." 

"  I  am  ill  and  starving,"  said  Barrel,  "  or  I 
should  not  have  robbed  your  house ;  and  now  you 
have  me  fast  you  will  give  me  up  to  the  hang- 
man ; "  and  the  unhappy  man,  whose  native 
courage  disease  and  inanition  had  cowed  to  fear 
almost  feminine,  whimpered  like  a  child. 

"  No ;  I  shall  never  give  you  up,  unless  you 
attempt  to  escape.  See  !  I  am  loosing  the  bonds 
that  bind  you.  Take  off  your  tattered  garments, 
and  endeavour  to  go  to  sleep.  I  wiU  watch  and 
see  that  none  come  near  you." 

Barrel  obeyed  mechanically,  and  glaring  around 
as  though  doubtfril  whether  he  was  asleep  or 
awake,  stretched  himself  in  the  attitude  of  repose. 
But  he  did  not  sleep— -the  words  whispered  in 
his  ear  in  that  terrible  life-struggle  had  sent  mor- 
tal terror  to  his  soul,  and  as  often  as  they  recurred 
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tp  his  thoughts  brought  with  them  an  involuntary 
shudder  of  despair.  He  lay  for  a  time  with  half- 
closed  eyes  scanning  the  face  of  his  captor,  as  if 
by  that  he  might  discover  by  what  supernatural 
agency  a  secret  which  for  years  had  been  buried 
in  the  depths  of  the  ocean  had  become  known  to 
living  man.  At  length,  unable  any  longer  to 
endure  the  terrible  perplexity,  he  started  up,  and 
in  hoarse  and  frantic  accents  demanded — 

"  Who  are  you  ? — ^your  name  ? — ;how  came  you 
by  the  secrets  of  the  dead  ? — speak,  or  I  shall  go 
mad." 

"  You  shall  know,"  said  Uted,  as  with  gentle 
hand  he  laid  him  again  upon  tiie  pillow,  and 
wiped  the  perspiration  fit>m  his  brow ;  "  when 
you  are  fit  to  know  it, — ^when  you  are  calmer  and 
stronger,  and  better  able  to  bear  what  I  have  to 
say.  Be  it  enough  at  present  to  know  that  I  am 
a  friend — the  truest  you  ever  had — who  will  sup- 
ply all  your  wants  and  shield  you  from  exposure." 

"A  friend!"  said  the  miserable  outcast,  with 
a  scornful  effort  at  a  laugh — "that  means  that 
you  want  my  services — ^what  service  can  /render 

"  None,  Heaven  knows,  save  in  benefitting 
yourself.  Be  calm  and  reasonable,  and  I  am  con- 
tented. Sleep  now  and  recruit  your  strength. 
In  the  morning  I  will  bring  a  physician  to  pre- 
scribe for  you." 

"  And  you  will  not  betray  me  ?" 

"Never — as  I  am  a  living  man." 
Swear  it  then,  by  God !" 
I  swear  it,"  said  Ilted  solemnly,   "by  God 
and  my  father's  soul.     Eest  now,  rest,  my  poor 
friend." 

With  a  look  of  bewilderment,  in  which,  how- 
over,  suspicion  no  longer  lurked.  Barrel  lay  down ; 
aud  after  tossing  resdcssly  on  the  bed  for  some 
time,  fell  towards  morning  into  a  fitfril  and  un- 
easy sleep. 

As  Uted  watched  by  his  side,  revolving  the 
duty  now  before  him,  he  came  to  the  resolution  of 
concealing  the  attempt  at  robbery,  since  nothing 
had  been  stolen,  and  to  make  no  mention  of  it 
even  to  his  mother,  to  whose  anguish  it  could  but 
add  an  additional  weight.  Long  before  it  was 
light  he  had  repaired  what  trifling  mischief  the 
rebbers  had  done,  aud  as  the  'villain  who  had 
escaped  would  most  certainly  not  return,  there 
was  little  chance  of  its  discovery. 

When  Martha,  unconscious  of  all  that  had  hap- 
pened, came  down  to  breakfast,  he^  proposed,  as 
the  fog  had  cleared  off,  that  she  should  start  on  a 
shopping  expedition  which  had  been  long  deferred 
— and  he  took  advantage  of  her  absence  to  remove 
his  prisoner  to  a  respectable  lodging  which  hap- 
pened to  be  vacant  next  door.  Having  seen  him 
comfortably  settled,  and  left  him  in  diai^ge  of  a 
nurse  whom  he  could  trust,  he  proceeded  to  a 
neighbouring  physician,  and  accompanied  him  to 
the  bedside  of  the  patient.  The  interview  was 
brief  and  characteristic — a  glance  at  the  tongue 
and  throat — a  momentary  touch  of  the  pulse-— a 
sharp  blow  on  the  chest  at  which  tiie  recipient 
uttered  a  sudden  cry — a  rapid  scrawl  of  unintel- 
ligible hieroglyphics  with  ttie  pen — ^the  dink  of 
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a  couple  of  gaineas  as  they  fell  into  the  doctor's 
pocket — and  the  fate  of  the  sick  man  was  decided. 

"  What  is  your  opinion,  Doctor  ?"  said  Ilted,  as 
they  left  the  house. 

"There  can  be  but  one  opinion,"  said  the 
doctor,  a  blunt  man,  whom  an  extensive  London 
practice  had  inured  to  all  phases  of  suffering — 
**  half  the  man's  lungs  are  gone ;  and  if  I  am  any 
judge,  he  has  himself  to  thank  for  it." 

"  Is  there  no  chance  of  his  recovery  ?  " 

"  Kone,  my  dear  Sir.  We  may  prolong  his 
life  perhaps  to  the  first  warm  days  of  summer,  if 
we  are  careful — ^but  beyond  that  we  must  not  look. 
In  the  meantime,  all  we  can  do  shall  be  done : 
make  your  mind  easy  on  that  score.*' 

And  now  Ilted  knew  the  worst.  It  remained 
to  break  it  to  his  mother. 


CHAPTER  XXXVn. 

It  is  evening.  A  fortnight  has  passed  away, 
and  nted,  who  many  times  a-day  has  visited  the 
sick  man's  couch,  is  sitting  by  his  side,  as,  propped 
in  an  easy  chair  by  the  fire,  he  listens  wondcringly 
to  the  kind  and  soothisg  speech  of  his  benefactor. 
Martha  knows  that  her  husband  is  discovered, 
that  he  has  awoke  from  the  desperation  and  mad- 
^ness  of  his  past  life — ^that  he  is  near  her — ^that  he 
is  stretched  on  a  bed  of  pain,  while,  not  far  distant, 
the  dark  grave  yawns  to  receive  him — and  all  her 
woman's  heart  swells  over  with  tender  sympathy 
and  grief,  and  her  hands  are  ever  busy  in  contriv- 
ing the  means  of  assuaging  the  wretchedness  of 
his  lot.  She  longs,  with  the  desire  of  her  whole 
soul,  to  lift  from  his  the  weight  of  remorse  that 
hangs  upon  it,  yet  patiently  waits  the  hour  when 
with  her  own  Hps  and  her  whole  heart  she  can 
breathe  upon  his  crushed  spirit  the  blessing  of 
forgiveness. 

"And  what  says  the  Doctor  to-day?"  said 
nted. 

"  He  says  I  am  better,"  Darrel  replied ;  "  and 
I  think  so  too,  I  feel  myself  well  enough  now  to 
bear  the  answer,  whatever  it  may  be,  to  the  ques- 
tion which  you  promised  to  answer  that  night. 
You  have  shown  yourself  my  true  friend,  and  I 
ought  to  hide  nothing  from  you.  I  will  teU  you 
all,  if  you  desire  it,  before  we  part ;  but  I  must 
know  first  what  you  know,  and  how  you  came  to 
know.it." 

"  I  know  all,"  said  Uted  solemnly. 

"  AH ! "  cried  the  miserable  man,  with  a  sudden 
start. 

"  Yes — all.  Do  not  pain  yourself  by  a  confes- 
aon." 

"  But — ^merciful  God !  how  did  you  know  ?  " 

*'  Had  you  ever  a  son  ?  "  said  Ilted  slowly. 

Darrel  vmthed  at  the  question,  and  with  a 
wild,  haggard  look  replied — "  I  had.  I  should 
thank  God  that  he  is  not  alive,  and  living  the  life 
that  he  would  have  lived  had  he  been  left  to  my 
care.     He  was  drowned  on  the  coast." 

'*  Where  was  your  son  on  that  evening  when 
you — ^when — I  mean  when  his  mother  met  you  at 
Freshwater  Cove — ^you  know  when  I  mean ?" 


"  When  I  savagely  shed  her  innocent  blood," 
said  Darrel,  as  groaning  he  averted  his  head  and 
buried  his  face  in  his  hands — "  that  is  what  you 
would  say.  I  know  not  where  he  was — ^but 
before  that  deed,  which  quickened  a  hell  in  my 
heart  that  has  been  burning  ever  since,  was  a  day 
old,  he  had  gone  down  in  tiie  same  sea-grave  with 
his  mother.  I  know  it — for  a  thousand  times, 
when  innocent  men  slept,  I  have  been  dragged 
down  to  see  them  lying  side  by  side  in  the  bottom 
of  the  dark  waters." 

"  Did  you  ever  love  him  ? "  and  the  voice  of  the 
speaker  faltered. 

"  Not  as  fathers  love  their  children.  He  was 
a  strong  bold  boy,  who  avoided  me  and  clung  to 
his  mother.  I  was  vile  enough  to  hate  her  for  it. 
I  wanted  the  boy  for  a  lawless  purpose— -she  op- 
posed my  plans,  and  like  a  fiend  I  slew  her.  I 
never  saw  the  boy  after." 

"  !Never  to  your  knowledge." 

"Never,  I  tell  you— he  was  drowned,  and 
saved  from  becoming  the  ruffian  I  should  have 
made  him." 

"  So  you  believed,  and  so  it  was  intended  you 
should  believe.  Now  nerve  yourself  and  listen  to 
what  I  have  to  say." 

The  sick  man  grasped  his  chair  with  both 
hands  convulsively,  and  with  parted  lips  leaned 
forward  in  an  agony  of  expectation.  Ilted  went 
on— 

"  That  night,  ere  the  sun  had  set,  your  boy, 
who  had  promised  to  meet  his  mother  there,  was 
waiting  for  her  on  the  cliffs  above  the  beach. 
Thence,  but  too  far  remote  to  render  help,  ho 
witnessed  the  crime  that  has  made  your  life  a 
torment.  Was  it  any  wonder  that  he  should  fly 
from  your  grasp  ?  that  in  order  to  elude  all  search 
he  should  make  it  appear,  by  stranding  the  boat 
in  which  he  had  been  seen  to  row  out  to  sea,  that 
he  had  been  cast  away  and  drowned  ?  That  was 
the  course  he  took  to  avoid  your  claim  upon  him. 
Leaving  the  coast,  he  sought  concealment  in  a 
distant  city,  and,  by  God's  blessing,  grew  up  in 
the  practice  of  honest  industry." 

"And  he  is  alive!"  said  Darrel,  starting  to 
his  feet,  "  and  you  are  he  ? " 

"  My  name  is  Ilted." 

"  My  son !  wy  son !"  screamed  the  bewildered 
man.  "  No,  not  mtm,  or  you  would  return  blood 
for  blood.  Why  do  you  not  deliver  me  up  to 
justice,  and  avenge  your  mother's  murder  ?" 

"  Because,"  said  the  young  man,  calmly  looking 
the  agonised  criminal  in  the  face — because,  father, 
there  is  no  murder  to  avenge." 

A  stare  of  blank  uncertainty  was  the  response 
to  this  announcement — ^it  was  followed  by  a  wild 
delirious  cry,  and  Darrel  was  falling  senseless 
when  nted  caught  him  in  his  arms  and  laid  him 
on  the  bed.  He  revived  in  a  few  minutes,  and 
gazing  eagerly  around 

"What  was  that  I  heard?"  he  asked  with 
frenzied  rapidity — "let  me  hear  it  again — and 
swear  to  me  that  it  is  true." 

"  There  is  no  crime  to  avenge,  father,"  Ilted 
repeated.  "  God  gave  me  strength  to  fly  to  tho 
rescue.     I  was  able  to  draw  my  mother  from  tlu^ 
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Cove  before  the  flood-tide  came  in,  and  we  escaped 
together." 

"  And  she  ?  God  in  heaven  be  thanked — she  is 
alive  !     Is  she  yet  alive  ?" 

**  She  is  close  at  hand — she  prepares  your  food, 
and  looks  to  your  repose  and  comfort." 

"  It  is  like  her — ^will  she  send  me  her  forgive- 
ness?— ^I  cannot  see  her  yet — the  sight  would 
blast  me — ^if  she  will  pardon  my  past  cruelty,  I 
can  die  in  peace." 

'*  Father,  you  were  forgiven  in  the  hour  of  the 
crime.  It  may  be  that  to  that  forgiveness  you 
owe  the  knowledge  that  has  saved  you  fix)m  re- 
morse. "When  you  wish  it  I  will  bring  my 
mother  here.  In  the  meantime  I  have  more  to 
say.  It  is  possible  that  upon  disclosures  you  can 
make,  on  evidence  you  can  supply,  the  happiness 
of  persons  who  have  never  offended  you  may 
depend.  You  will  not  refuse  to  g^ve  me  such 
explanations  as  it  is  in  your  power  to  give  of 
another  act  which  you  cannot  have  forgotten — 
and  which  must  be  cEdled  one  of  violence." 

"  I  have  been  a  villain,  but  I  should  be  worse 
than  a  fiend  to  refuse  your  request — say  on." 

"  I  refer  to  the  forcible  abduction  of  a  child 
named  Nancy  Foster,  from  the  care  of  her 
guardian  at  Buth." 

"My  God!  how  came  you  to  know  of  that 
too  ?" 

"  It  was  I,  aided  by  an  honest  fellow  whom 
I  accidentally  encountered,  who  defeated  the 
attempt." 

"  Then  it  was  you  who  loosed  my  throat  from 
the  hold  of  the  dog.  Why  did  you  suffer  me  to 
escape  ?" 

"Because  I  knew  you,  and  could  not  do  other- 
wise. But  tell  me  now,  what  was  your  object  in 
stealing  away  the  child  ?" 

Barrel  sat  up  in  bed,  asked  for  a  cordial,  and 
having  drunk  it,  spoke,  with  many  intervals  of 
suffering,  to  the  following  purpose : — "  I  believe 
I  am  now  the  only  person  alive  who  can  throw 
any  light  upon  the  history  of  that  young  girl — 
though  the  information  that  I  can  give  is  not 
much,  and  what  little  there  is,  is  to  my  own 
disgrace.  But  I  wHl  conceal  nothing.  It  must 
be  about  twenty  years  ago,  at  the  time  that  I  wa.s 
a  lieutenant  in  the  Preventive  service.  My  vessel 
was  weather-bound  in  port — the  equinoctial  gales 
were  blowing,  and  a  tremendous  storm  that  had 
lasted  for  several  days  had  strewed  the  coast  with 
wrecks.  One  evening  I  was  walking  in  company 
with  a  low  associate  in  my  vices  and  follies  upon 

the  beach  at  some  distance  from  II .     It  was 

growing  dark — a  vessel  in  the  offing  had  been 
firing  signals  of  distress,  and  there  was  a  crowd 
upon  the  cliffs  looking  out  to  sea,  though  the 
signals  had  long  ceased.  Suddenly  I  observed  a 
dark  object  borne  towards  ub  just  beyond  the 
breakers.  I  pointed  it  out  to  my  companion.  He 
was  half  a  wrecker  by  trade,  and  carried  a  coil  of 
rope  with  him.  Giving  me  the  end  to  hold,  he 
rushed  into  the  surf  and  drew  the  object  to  the 
shore.  It  proved  to  be  a  woman  girt  about  with 
an  inflated  bag,  and  clasping  a  child  in  her  arms. 
She  was  dead,  cold  and  stiff.     The  child  appeared 


to  be  also  dead,  but  was  quite  warm.     I  was  not 
the  brute  then  that  I  afterwards  became — I  took 
off  my  flannel  waistcoat,  stripped  the  babe  of  its 
wet  clothi^^g,    and  wrapped   it   up  close.     We 
carried  the  bodies  into  a  cave,  and  I  was  going 
to  give  information,  that  they  might  be  buried. 
Eattlin,    however,    my   companion,   would   not 
hear  of  it  imtil  he  knew  what  we  had   fonnd. 
He  ran  out  for  a  lantern  and  soon  returned.      He 
stripped  the  dead  body — ^it  was  that  of  a  young  and 
beautiful  woman,  who  had  not  been  drowned,  but 
killed  by  being  dashed  against  the  simken  rocks 
which  in  that  place  almost  line  the  coast.     In  her 
bosom  we  found  a  pocket-book  containing  a  good 
sum  of  money  in  gold,  and  a  few  small  trinkets. 
She  wore  a  miniature  round  her  neck,  and  on  her 
arms  a  pair  of  valuable  bracelets.     The  sight  of 
all  this  booty  determined  Battlin  upon  concealing 
the  bodies,  and  he  proposed  to  bury  them  at  once 
in  the  cave  where  we  were,  and  to   share  the 
plunder  the  sea  had  sent  us.     I  was  base  enough 
to  comply,  lured  by  the  temptation  of  the  booty. 
He  left  me  to  watch,  and  went  off  for  pickaxe 
and  spade.     He  had  not  been  gone  five  minutes 
when  the  babe,  which  I  had  lain  down  on  the  sand, 
uttered  a  faint  cry.     I  lifted  it  in  my  arms ;  it 
had  recovered  its  little  strength,  and  smiled  upon 
me  when  I  turned  the  lantern  to  its  face.     I  was 
nursing  it  when  Eattlin  came  back.     He  was 
angry  at  its  revival,  and  swore  that  the  puling 
brat    shoidd  not  rob  him  of  his  reward.     It  is 
my  belief  that  he  would  have  slain  it  had  he  been 
alone ;  but  I  was  resolved  it  should  have  a  chance 
of  life,  and  would  not  let  it  out  of  my  hands. 
After  some  debate  we  agreed  upon  a  plan  which 
would  leave  us  our  booty  and  the  child  its  life. 
The  child  slept  while  we  dug  the  grave  of  its 
mother  and  laid  her  in  it — ^it  still  slept  while  we 
packed  it  warmly  in  an  old  fish  hamper.     By  this 
time  it  was  near  midnight.     We  walked  with  the 
hamper  into  the  town ;  the  streets  were  silent 
and  deserted.      We  went  straight  to  the  house 
of  a  maiden  lady  well  known  for  her  bene- 
volence and  charitable  acts,  and,  unobserved  by 
any  one,  laid  the  child  upon  the  step  of  her  door. 
We  then  alarmed  the  inmates  by  a  loud  knocking, 
and  hastily  retreated  to  a  spot  whence  we  could 
see  what  took  place  without  being  ourselves  seen. 
In  a  few  moments  the  door  was  opened,  the  child 
discovered  and  taken  in.    That  was  all  we  wanted. 
We  then  proceeded  to  my  lodgings  and  divided 
the  booty.     Having  no  confidence  in  Rattlin's 
pnidence,  I  preferred  taking  the  jewellery  and  a 
small  sum  of  money,  lea\'ing  him  the  chief  part 
of  it.     The  child  gi'ew  up,  and  I  often  saw  it 
afterwards,  and  knew  that  it  had  been  adopted  by 
its  benefactress  and  bore  her  narfic.     When  the 
old  lady  died,  about  seven  years  after,  the  child, 
who  inherited  a  small  fortune,  went  to  live  with 
one  of  her  trustees,  a  linen-draper  in  Bath,  with 
whom  I  subsequently  had  affairs  to  transact  in  the 
contraband  trade.     I  had  placed  the  jewellery 
and  trinkets  in  safe  keeping,  partly  from  a  fear  of 
exhibiting  them,  partly  with  the  idea  that  they 
might  some  day  s«rve  to  identify  the  child  if  she 
should  be  sought   after,   and  tiius  yield  me  a 
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reward  far  beyond  their  value.  Years  afterwards, 
when  the  vessel  I  commanded  was  wrecked,  I  was 
reduced  to  abject  poverty,  and  hunted  like  an 
outlaw  at  the  same  time.  I  made  for  a  safe 
hiding-place  in  the  Isle  of  "Wight,  and  there  I  fell 
in  with  Rattlin  once  more.  He  was  as  bad  off  as 
myself.  We  could  have  repaired  our  fortunes  by 
the  sale  of  the  jewels ;  but  I  was  afraid  to  appear 
and  claim  them  lest  I  should  be  taken  into  custody. 
We  led  a  vagabond  and  guilty  life  together  for 
some  time,  wandering  about  the  country.  One 
night  when  we  were  starving  at  Bristol,  Rattlin 
asked  me  if  anything  could  be  got  by  restoring  the 
child  we  had  saved  to  her  relatives,  and  surprised 
me  by  averring  that  he  knew  who  they  were.  It 
came  out  that  he  had  played  false  in  the  division 
of  the  spoil,  having  secreted  a  packet  of  letters 
which  he  had  found  on  the  person  of  the  dead 
mother.  I  read  them  over.  I  learnt  from  them 
that  the  lady  we  had  buried  in  the  cave  was  the 
daughter  of  an  iron-master  in  the  north  of 
England,  and  widow  of  an  officer  in  the  East 
India  Company's  service.  Some  of  the  letters 
were  written  by  her  father,  and  it  was  to  him  she 
was  returning  with  her  child  in  the  vessel  that 
was  wrecked.  It  appeared  that  her  husband  was 
a  worthless  fellow,  who,  after  using  her  cruelly, 
had  perished  in  a  duel.  He  thought,  if  we  could 
get  possession  of  the  child,  we  might  make  our 
own  tenns  with  the  grandfather,  who  was  then 
living.  Did  I  know  where  she  was  ?  I  knew 
she  was  at  Bagshawe's.  I  had  seen  her  there 
not  long  before,  when,  in  consideration  of  past 
services,  I  had  applied  to  him  for  relief.  Eattlin 
said  if  that  were  the  child,  he  had  seen  her  too, 
for,  in  conjunction  with  two  of  his  comrades,  he 
had  robbed  the  shop  in  her  presence,  though  they 
failed  in  getting  off  with  the  plunder,  being  sur- 
prised in  a  public-house  by  the  police.  It  was 
agreed  that  we  should  go  to  Bath  and  see  what 
could  be  done.  We  walked  over  in  the  night. 
The  next  day  Rattlin  ascertained  by  inquiry 
from  a  discharged  errand-boy,  that  the  child  was 
still  there.  We  watched  about  the  draper's  house 
aU  day  long.  In  the  evening  the  child  came  out 
alone,  and  took  the  way  towards  the  neighbouring 
downs.  We  came  up  wjth  her  in  a  lonely  part 
of  the  road,  and  made  her  our  prisoner.  She 
was  too  terrified  to  resist,  but  cried  bitterly.  You 
know  the  rest." 

Exhausted  by  the  effort  he  had  made.  Barrel 
sunk  back  upon  his  couch  in  evident  distress. 
When  he  had  sufficiently  recovered  to  be  able  to 
reply,— 

"  With  whom,"  said  Ilted,  "did  you  leave  the 
jewels  you  speak  of?" 

"  With  my  imcle*s  banker  at  5 ,  who  is 

now  residing  at  Hampstead,  having  retired  from 
business.  If  you  bring  him  here,  he  will  corro- 
borate my  story,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  surrender 
the  box  containing  them  at  my  request.  Leave 
me  now— I  want  rcs<>— and  to-morrow— to-morrow 
— God  help  me  !  I  will  hear  her  voice  and  look 
upon  her  face  once  more. 


Three  days  after  this  interview,  while  Nancy 


was  in  the  act  of  filling  John  Brunt's  third  capa- 
cious breakfast- cup,  there  came  a  violent  rap  at 
the  outer  door,  which  was  followed  in  a  minute 
by  the  entrance  of  the  servant  bearing  a  packet, 
addressed  in  Hted's  handwriting,  to  Miss  Foster, 
and  marked  "With  the  utmost  dispatch." 
Nancy  quietly  laid  it  on  the  table ;  but- as  John^s 
eye  fell  on  the  address,  he  insisted  on  her  opening 
it  and  sharing  the  news  it  contained.  Breaking 
the  seals,  Nancy  drew  forth  a  letter  and  com- 
menced reading.  The  sheet  contained  but  a  few 
lines,  but  she  read  them  like  one  in  a  dream,  and 
scarcely  knowing  what  she  did,  put  the  letter 
into  John's  hand. 

"Dearest  Nancy,"  John  read,  as  ho  pulled  his 
spectacles  over  his  nose — "  Well,  I'm  sure  !  that's 
the  way  the  young  dog  writes,  is  it  ?  I  can't  find 
fault  with  his  taste,  however.  Eh !  what's  this  ? 
Has  discovered  your  parentage,  Nancy — and  en- 
closes your  mother's  jewels.  Bravo !  Why,  it's 
a  real  romance  after  all,  and  we  shall  have  you 
turning  out  a  queen  of  some  enchanted  island. 
Ah !  I  see,  he  tells  you  to  consult  me  as  to  the 
steps  proper  to  be  taken — ^much  obliged  to  him, 
I  am  sure !" 

John  either  was  in  very  high  spirits,  or  he 
affected  to  be  so,  to  banish  the  evident  flutter  and 
alarm  in  which  poor  Nancy  sat  trembling  beneath 
this  sudden  news.  He  ordered  the  breakfast  to 
be  removed,  and  drawing  up  to  the  fire, — "  Now 
for  these  wondrous  jewels,"  he  said,  "  which  are 
to  prove  you  a  king's  daughter  at  least.  Shall  I 
open  the  enclosed  packet  ?" 

Nancy  made  a  movement  of  assent ;  and,  ripping 
the  packthread  with  his  penknife,  John  spread  the 
glittering  contents  upon  the  table. 

"Glorious!"   he  exclaimed,  "here  is  a  mine 

of  wealth.     Why  Nancy,  lass" ^In  an  instant 

his  countenance  fell — his  voice  failed  him — a 
deathy  pallor  overspread  his  features — ^his  lips 
moved  without  articulating  a  syllable— and  then 
bursting  into  an  imcontrollable  passion  of  sobs  and 
tears,  he  hid  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  gave  way 
to  an  agony  of  grief. 

Nancy,  forgetting  her  own  alarm  in  the  distress 
of  her  benefactor,  did  all  in  her  power  to  soothe 
his  excitement,  and  to  express  her  sympathy  in 
his  imknown  sorrow.  When  at  last  he  was  able 
to  master  his  emotion,  he  caught  her  in  his  arms, 
pressed  her  to  his  bosom,  and  kissing  her  snowy 
brow,  exclaimed,  "My  child,  Nancy!  you  must 
be  my  child  for  evermore — God  be  praised  for  this 
at  last !" 

Among  the  jewels  upon  the  table  lay  an  un- 
sealed document ;  he  took  it  up,  and  in  a  falter- 
ing voice  read  it  aloud.  It  was  the  confession  of 
Barrel,  explaining  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  enclosed  jewels,  of  which  circumstances 
the  reader  is  already  in  possession.  To  it  were 
appended  a  few  corroborating  particulars  from 
the  retired  banker  from  whom  Ilted  had  obtained 
them,  with  no  other  difficulty  than  that  involved 
in  identifying  the  dying  penitent  with  the  dashing 
revenue  officer  of  twenty  years  ago. 

"  This  document,"  stud  he,  "  though  it  is  all 
news  to  you,   my  dear  child,  is    to    me  but  a 
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confirmation  of  what  I  appear  to  have  long  known. 
The  whole  truth  flashed  upon  me  at  sight  of  the 
miniature  which  I  hold  in  my  hand — it  was  the 
work  of  a  young  artist  whom  I  knew  many  years 
ago ;  it  was  my  present  to  your  mother,  and  is  the 
portrait  of  her  father,  the  friend  of  my  early  days, 
and  the  man  to  whose  guidance  and  counsel  I  owe 
my  prosperity.  He  has  been  dead  now  only  a  few 
months.  My  last  j  oumey  was  saddened  by  the  news 
of  his  decease.  It  is  not  very  probable  that  he  has 
left  any  provision  for  you.  True,  he  knew  of  your 
birth,  but  he  knew  also  of  the  wreck  of  the  ressel 
in  which  your  mother  perished ;  but  I  am  your 
parent  now,  remember,  and  will  surrender  my 
right  to  none.  To-day,  my  child,  I  must  be  alone. 
Let  me  be  denied  to  whoever  calls.  In  the  even- 
ing we  will  meet  again;"  and  John  withdrew  to 
the  solitude  of  his  chamber. 

What  were  Nancy's  feelings  on  the  receipt  of 
these  tidings  could  be  known  only  to  one  who  had 
been  the  sport  of  similar  fortunes.  She  was  not, 
as  the  reader  knows,  superlatively  sentimental — 
she  had  been  taught  in  a  practical  school,  in  which 
she  had  learned  to  suffer  as  well  as  to  act  without 
much  sympathy  on  the  one  side  or  encouragement 
on  the  other.  For  all  the  sunshine  of  her  life  she 
was  indebted,  or  she  imagined  that  she  was,  to 
the  Mendship  and  the  affection  of  Ilted,  and  it 
was  to  him  naturally  enough  that  she  hurried  for 
sympathy  under  the  strange  consciousness  of  a 
new  existence,  of  which  as  yet  the  main  elements 
were  a  vague  kind  of  wonder,  and  a  still  more 
vague  though  exquisite  sense  of  gratitude .  and 
joy.  She  could  not  but  shed  a  torrent  of  pas- 
sionate tears  over  the  hapless  fate  of  her  widowed 
mother ;  and  it  may  be  that  the  thought  of  her 
own  infant  perils  when  borne  by  the  arms  of  the 
dead  over  the  stormy  sea,  enhanced  their  flow. 
She  knew  nothing  of  the  source  whence  Ilted  had 
obtained  his  information — ^nothing  of  the  one  deep 
sorrow  which,  if  it  had  beclouded  his  whole  life, 
had  cast  a  dignity  rather  than  a  gloom  over  his 
manly  countenance ;  but  she  knew  his  generous 
and  disinterested  nature,  and  she  feared  lest  it 
should  prompt  him  to  a  sacriflce  which  would 
destroy  the  peace  of  both.  So  she  sat  down  to 
her  desk,  and  with  a  fireedom  which  she  had 
never  before  indulged,  while  thanking  him  for  all 
his  exertions  on  her  behalf,  reciprocated  the  ten- 
derness which  her  own  heart  taught  her  was  their 
impelling  motive. 

That  evening  John  Brunt,  sitting  by  the  fire- 
side with  his  adopted  daughter,  took  her  hand  in 
his — ^looked  fixedly  in  the  glowing  embers,  whose 
ruddy  gleam  alone  illumined  the  room,  and  told 
her  the  tale  of  his  early  life  and  love.  It  was  a 
tale  too  conmion  for  the  happiness  of  our  common 
lot.  We  are  winding  np  our  story,  and  cannot 
suflfer  John  to  tell  it  in  his  o^m.  deliberate  way, 
but  must  summarise  the  facts  and  pass  on.  On 
leaving  school  John  had  been  articled  to  Mr. 
Greville,  an  iron-master  in  a  manufacturing  city. 
The  family  in  which,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he 
found  himself  domiciled,  wanted  a  mother's  super- 
intendence. Mr.  Greville  had  been  a  widower 
two  years,  and  the  care  of  his  household  had  de- 


volved upon  his  only  danghter.  Kuth  Greville, 
at  that  time  of  the  same  age  as  John,  was  a 
charming  and  accomplished  girl,  who,  fix)m  the 
circumstances  into  which  she  had  been  thrown 
by  the  death  of  her  mother,  had  acquired  a  deci- 
sion and  independence  of  character  not  in  keeping 
with  her  extreme  youth.  Accustomed  to  com- 
mand and  be  obeyed,  she  exercised  her  sway  with 
a  grace  seldom  equalled,  and  at  the  same  time 
with  a  fimmess  not  to  be  overcome.  Passing  five 
years  of  his  youthful  life  beneath  the  same  roof, 
it  was  no  marvel  that  John  became  deeply 
enamoured  with  the  beautifid  being  whose  love- 
liness was  ever  before  him  and  appeared  ever 
new.  From  a  modest  sense  of  unworthiness,  he 
struggled  long  against  his  secret  passion,  and 
when  he  declared  it  at  last,  did  so  almost  without 
hope.  To  his  unspeakable  joy  he  learnt  that  his 
affection  was  reciprocated — and  now  the  hap- 
piness of  his  life  seemed  complete.  BlissAilly 
passed  the  succeeding  years  of  his  engagement, 
at  the  end  of  which  he  looked  forward  to  a  union 
with.  Ruth  and  a  junior  partnership  with  her 
father.  It  is  possible  that  the  early  habit  of  com- 
mand may  have  engendered  in  poor  Buth  some 
trait  less  amiable  than  lovers  secure  in  their 
love  like  to  contemplate :  it  -is  possible,  too,  that 
John's  characteristic  and  constitutional  habit  of 
blurting  out  the  truth  upon  all  occasions  may  have 
wounded  the  vanity  of  the  young  beauty;  but 
whatever  the  cause,  npon  which  we  need  not 
speculate,  the  seeds  of  disunion  sprung  up  between 
them,  and  one  of  those  lovers'  quarrels  ensued 
which  as  often  serve  as  fuel  to  a  mutual  flame  as 
to  an  incentive  for  lasting  disagreement  and  final 
rupture.  Unhappy  at  home,  Buth,  on  the  plea  of 
indisposition,  withdrew  for  a  few  months  to  ihe 
sea-side.  The  absence  which  should  have  healed 
the  breach  unfortunately  widened  it,  owing  pro- 
bably  to  the  candour  which  marked  the  corre- 
spondence on  one  side  and  the  independence  which 
characterised  it  on  the  other.  Buth  at  length  inti- 
mated her  desire  that  it  should  cease.  Flattered 
by  the  diUgent  attentions  and  brilliant  figure  of  a 
Colonel  Denham,  then  at  Scarborough  on  leave  of 
absence,  she  committed  the  f&tal  error  of  mistaking 
the  impulses  of  combined  vanity  and  resentment 
for  those  of  affection,  and  in  an  evil  hour  listened 
to  the  proposals  df  the  Colonel  with  too  favourable 
an  ear.  She  appHed  to  John  to  release  her  fix>m 
her  engagement.  He  responded  to  the  request 
with  a  coolness  which  he  thought  due  to  the  dig* 
nity  of  his  character  and  the  sincerity  of  his 
attachment — and  they  were  sundered  for  ever. 
Buth's  new  admirer  accompanied  her  homo  to  her 
father's  house,  and,  to  make  a  long  story  short, 
married  her  thence  a  few  months  later.  Buth 
sailed  for  India[  within  a  few  weeks  after  her  mar- 
riage, but  even  before  that  event  took  place  she 
had  discoverod  the  folly  and  the  guilt  of  the  irre- 
vocable step  she  had  taken.  Benham  proved  a 
perfect  firebrand,  witli  a  temper  ever  exploding 
into  violence,  and  which  submission  only  provokt^d 
— ^a  man  utterly  impracticable  in  every  relation 
of  life,  save  when  he  was  acting  under  the  mask  of 
a  profound  hypocrisy.    When  Buth  was  lost  to 
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Idm  for  ever,  John  made  his  discoveries  too,  and 
bitterly  reproached  himself  for  what  he  now  began 
to  regard  as  the  suicidal  part  he  had  enacted. 
Ruth's  letters  to  her  father  revealed  the  misery 
to  which  she  had  doomed  herself,  and  the  old 
gentleman  was  on  the  point  of  instituting  proceed- 
ings for  a  separation,  when  news  came  of  the 
sudden  fall  of  Denham  by  the  bullet  of  an  antago- 
nist whom  he  had  goaded  into  a  duel.  The  same 
letter  informed  her  Mends  that  Buth  would  be 
on  her  passage  home  ere  they  received  it,  and 
that  they  might  look  for  her  arrival  in  the  coming 
autumn.  The  melancholy  consummation  of  their 
expectations  the  reader  already  knows. 

"  Thus  you  see,  my  dear  Nancy,"  said  John, 
"  in  you  I  have  the  child  of  my  darling  Buth, 
whom  Heaven  has  thus  restored  to  me  in  my  de- 
clining age.  I  told  you  this  morning  that  all 
this  strange  revelation  appeared  to  me  but  as  the 
confirmation  of  what  I  already  knew.  The  truth 
is,  that  for  some  years  past  the  sight  of  you  has 
affected  me  strangely,  and  the  sound  of  your  voice, 
your  footfall,  still  more  so ;  but  it  was  not  till  you 
came  here  the  other  day,  after  a  lengthened  ab- 
sence, that  I  was  struck  to  the  heart  by  your 
startling  resemblance  to  your  dead  mother.  At 
this  moment  you  are  the  same,  with  the  exception 
of  your  loftier  stature — in  your  presence  my  youth 
comes  back  again — ^forgive  me  if  the  old  sorrow 
should  come  back  again  sometimes,  and  unman 
me  a  little  when  I  gaze  upon  your  face." 

Nancy  could  not  speak  when  the  story  was 
ended,  but  in  reply  she  threw  her  arms  round  his 
neck  and  nestled  in  his  bosom. 

The  next  day  John  started  with  his  adopted 

child  to  the  south  coast.     Arriving  at  H , 

he  appealed  to  the  magistrates,  and  proceeding 
with  their  sanction  to  the  cave,  superintended 
the  exhumation  of  poor  Buth's  remains,  and  saw 
them  deposited  in  a  new  vault  in  the  quiet  ceme- 
tery of  the  town.  Having  performed  this  pious 
duty,  and  mingled  his  tears  with  those  of  Nancy 
over  her  mother's  grave,  he  set  off  with  her  to  the 
north,  to  introduce  her  in  person  to  her  surviving 
relatives. 


CHAPTER 

Whek  Bagshawe  told  Mr.  Sidle  that  he  was 
"  all  right  again,"  he  really  meant  what  he  said. 
He  had  succeeded,  by  the  exercise  of  a  degree  of 
activity  quite  foreign  to  his  old  habits,  in  scraping 
together  what  he  justly  termed  a  snug  little  con- 
nexion in  the  agency  Ime,  the  proceeds  of  which, 
when  added  to  the  two  hundred  pounds  per  annum 
which  Scudd  had  agreed  to  allow  from  the  profits 
of  the  Bath  business,  would  amply  suffice  for  the 
purpose  of  its  expenditure,  reduced  as  that  was 
by  the  marriage  of  his  two  daughters.  But  the 
good  man  Uttlo  dreamed  of  the  calamity  which 
was  impending  over  him.  His  surprise  and  in- 
dignation were  therefore  all  the  greater  when,  on 
returning  one  evening  from  his  daily  rounds, 
Betsy  met  him  with  a  blank  face,  and  put  into  his 
hands  a  letter  from  0' Swell,  written  with  the  in- 


tention of  preparing  him  for  the  spectacle  of  his 
son-in-law's  name  in  the  Gazette  of  the  morrow. 

"My  God!"  he  roared,  "what  has  the  fool 
been  about  ?  "Who  the  deuce  is  this  Mr.  Blazer — 
and  how  is  it  possible  for  a  young  fellow  to  fail 
for  twenty  thousand  pounds  in  less  than  two 
years?" 

This  was  a  question  which  Titus  Blazer  was 
better  qualified  than  most  men  to  answer,  and 
which  he  would  have  answered,  had  he  been  upon 
the  spot,  with  the  most  condescending  particu- 
larity and  candour.  The  fact  was,  that  the  affairs 
of  Mr.  Scudd  had  been  rushing  headlong  to  ruin 
from  the  very  day  that  marked  the  advent  of  the 
"Co."  It  is  true  that  their  sales  had  been 
enormous,  beyond  any  precedent  that  the  annals 
of  the  town  could  furnish — ^that  the  amount  of 
ready-money  taken  over  the  counter  had  never 
been  paralleled  in  the  commercial  experience  of 
Bath :  but  another  truth,  which  was  not  so  ap- 
parent, because  it  was  not  a  subject  of  such 
pleasant  inquiry,  became  prominent  enough  at 
last — and  this  was,  that  the  cost  of  the  machinery 
by  means  of  which  such  tremendous  popularity 
had  been  achieved,  had  been  extravagant  beyond 
conception,  and  when  viewed  in  juxtaposition 
with  the  small  profits  at  which  they  had  been 
obliged  to  sell  to  secure  a  continuance  of  the  pub- 
lic patronage,  revealed  a  deficit  horrible  to  con- 
template. Then  the  sports  of  the  turf  had  not 
only  eaten  into  the  fioating  capital,  but  engrossed 
so  much  of  the  time  of  both  principals  of  the  esta- 
blishment, that  the  accounts  had  got  from  neglect 
into  such  a  state  of  inextricable  complication  as 
to  necessitate  the  engagement  of  a  London  ac- 
countant to  unravel  them.  It  was  to  this  gentle- 
man that' Augustus  owed  the  astounding  informa- 
tion which  met  him  one  evening  at  his  return 
from  a  delightful  run  with  the  hounds,  that  he 
was  worth  some  ten  or  a  dozen  thousand  poimds 
less  than  nothing — even  supposing  aU  his  debts 
to  be  collected.  The  news,  which  his  informant 
had  already  transmitted  to  his  principal  creditor 
in  London — an  ancient  crony  of  tie  man  of 
figures — ^made  at  the  moment  very  little  im- 
pression, apparently,  upon  Augustus,  who  seemed 
to  regard  it  more  in  the  light  of  an  unlucky  cast 
of  the  dice,  or  a  bad  hand  of  cards,  than  as  a 
thing  worthy  his  serious  attention.  He  had  full 
confidence  in  the  resources  oi  Mr.  Titus  Blazer, 
and  to  that  individual  he  looked  for  extrication 
from  his  difficulties.  But  Titus,  when  he  was 
most  wanted,  was  not  to  be  found.  Eleven, 
twelve,  one  o'clock  struck,  and  no  Mr.  Blazer. 
Marie  went  off  to  bed,  and  Augustus  sat  moodily 
by  the  fire,  waitmg  with  an  impatience  unap- 
peasable  by  cigars  and  brandy-and-water,  for  the 
return  of  his  partner.  The  fact  was,  the  partner 
had  dissolved  partnership.  Being  a  man  of 
praiseworthy  penetration,  Mr.  Blazer,  who  had 
studied  the  stolid  countenance  of  the  accoimtant 
fit)m  time  to  time,  and  who  had  moreover  his  own 
private  opinion  of  the  Gordian  knot  he  had 
undertaken  to  untie,  had  arrived  at  what  he 
called  a  "  presquintiment "  of  the  real  state  of 
affairs,  and,  willing  to  spare  his  friend  Scudd,  for 
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"whom  he  had  a  regard  as  a  dcTilish  good-natured 
fellow,  the  unpleasantness  of  useless  recrimina- 
tions, had  taken  himself  quietly  out  of  the  way. 
In  so  doing  he  had  acted  with  the  utmost 
modesty.  Having  brought  nothing  into  the  con- 
cern, he  conceived  that  he  had  no  right  to  take 
much  out;  he  had  therefore  only  drawn  a  few 
hundreds  from  the  bank  to  supply  his  present 
necessities — ^and  had  ridden  off  without  any  un- 
necessary parade  upon  the  splendid  bay  which  he 
judged  it  only  polite  to  accept  as  a  present  from 
the  friend  with  whom  ho  was  about  to  part  so 
abruptly. 

The  substantial  ruin  in  which  he  had  become 
Bo  precipitately  involved  gi*ew  upon  the  percep- 
tions of  Mr.  Scudd  but  by  slow  degrees ;  but 
when  at  length  the  bitter  truth  was  forced  upon 
him,  instead  of  meeting  his  misfortunes  with  the 
manliness  which  might  have  availed  to  gather 
something  from  the  wreck,  he  plunged  at  once 
into  the  dumps  of  maudlin  misery,  and  put  on 
the  aspect  and  character  of  a  victim  who  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  machinations  of  a  sharper. 
The  business  was  seized  by  the  creditoi*s,  and  the 
bulk  of  the  stock  sold  off.  The  good- will,  with 
the  remainder  of  the  stock,  was  put  up  to  com- 
petition, and  Dednail,  having  first  obtained  an 
agreement  for  a  new  lease  from  the  landlord, 
bought  it.  To  Bagshawe  this  was  "  the  un- 
kindest  cut  of  all."  Deprived  of  his  annuity, 
which  formed  his  principal  means  of  subsistence, 
he  had  reckoned  upon  resuming  business  in  the 
old  house  after  his  son-in-taw*s  departure,  and 
on  retrieving  by  his  personal  superintendence  the 
ancient  respectability  of  the  concern.  To  be  fore- 
stalled and  thwarted  in  his  design  by  a  fellow 
whom  he  had  taken  ftx)m  the  Blue  School  Charity, 
and  brought  up  in  a  respectable  calling,  was  gall 
and  wormwood  to  his  feelings,  and  brought  back 
all  his  old  symptoms  in  their  most  aggravated 
form.  He  would  have  submitted,  however,  to 
this  cruel  stroke  of  fortune  with  the  best  grace 
he  could,  but  for  the  remonstrances  of  B.etsy,  who 
no  sooner  heard  of  the  **  Ainsolenco  of  that  Aigno- 
rant  Aupstart  Dednail,"  than  she  resolved  to 
oppose  bim  with  all  her  energies,  and  "  to  move 
heaven  and  earth  but  what  she  would  find  the 
means  to  do  it."  With  this  view,  Betsy  ran  down  to 
Bath  to  put  her  old  friends  to  that  pecuniary  test 
which  friends  in  general  are  so  enthusiastic  in 
replying  to.  What  mortifications  she  met  with 
in  her  character  of  a  petitioner  we  need  not 
trouble  ourselves  to  relate  ;  enough  to  say  that  in 
John  Brunt  and  0' Swell  she  found  Trilling  audi- 
tors, and  succeeded  by  her  representations  in  in- 
ducing them  to  advance  the  necessary  cash,  and 
to  become  boimd  for  such  further  amount  as 
would  enable  her  to  inaugurate  the  competition 
with  a  fair  prospect  of  success. 

Once  furnished  with  the  means  she  was  not 
slow  in  commencing  operations.  A  house  in  the 
same  street,  but  a  few  doors  lower  down,  was 
taken  at  once ;  and  before  Dednail  had  figured  as 
a  master- tradesman  for  a  single  month,  he  was 
startled  by  a  fac-simile  of  the  old  establishment, 
surmounted  with  the  old  name,  under  his  very 


nose.     It  was  the  opinion  of  everybody  in  the 
town  that  Bagshawe  would  recover  his  old  trade 
1  and  resume  his  old  standing  in  the  place ;  but,  un- 
fortunately for  -Bagshawe,    everybody,  for  once, 
happened  to  be  mistaken.     WTiether  it  was  that 
there  is  something  imaccountable  and  mysterious 
!  in  the  nature  of  shops,  which  renders  two  that  are 
!  precisely  alike  in  every  other  respect  essentially 
j  unlike   in   the   amount   of    business  they  do— 
•  whether  the   circumstance   of  being  two  doors 
j  nearer  to  a  fishmonger's,  a  butcher's,  or  a  tallow- 
,  chandler's,  is  fatal  to  the  purity  of  atmosphere 
I  which  genteel  customers  look  for — ^whether  the 
;  neighbourhood  of  a  coach-stand,  or  the  dirty  per- 
1  spective  of  a  street  running  at  right-angles,  mili- 
tates against  the  comfort  of  purchasers — whether 
any  of  these  things,  or  a  dozen  others  that  might 
be  mentioned,  conspired  to  turn  the  current  of 
custom   from  Bagshawe' s   new   shop,  we  don't 
know ;  but  certain  it  is  that  no  such  current  ever 
decidedly  set  in  in  that  direction ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  utmost  exertions   of  Betsy  behind 
the  counter  and  her  husband  in  the  desk,  all  they 
could  do,  and  they  did  their  utmost,  would  not 
bring  the  business  up  to  the  paying-point.     Tn- 
happily,  too,  at  this  time  domestic  calamities  over- 
took them,  which  naturally  damped  their  energii-s 
and  clogged  their  endeavours.    Little  Ham',  upon 
whom  both  Betsy  and  her  husband  doted  with  a 
fondness  neither  could  control,  had  been  from 
motives  of  economy  withdrawn  from  school,  and, 
young  as  he  was,  had  been  mounted  upon  a  high 
stool  by  his  father's  side  at  the  desk,  to  learn  the 
business  of  accounts.  He  had  shown  extraordinary 
precocity  in  Ids  studies,  and  like  other  infant  pro- 
digies had  been  injudiciously  crammed  with  Greek 
and  Latin  at  an  age  when  childhood  demands  only 
amusement.  Proud  of  his  acquirements,  Bagshawe 
devoted  his  evenings  to  cramming  him  still  further 
after  the   confinement  of  the  day.    Before  six 
months  of  this  kind  of  life  had  elapsed,  the  cliild 
took  a  fever,  and,  in  spite  of  all  that  Dr.  Silver- 
stone  could  do  for  him,  died  on  the  ninth  day. 
Bagshawe  was  heart-broken  and  took  to  his  bod. 
But  for  this  it  is  probable  that  Betsy  would  have 
taken  to  hers ;   but  true  to  the  instinct  of  her 
nature,  which  ever  rose  erect  against  adverse  cir- 
cumstances, she  played  the  part  of  a  heroine  m 
the  hour  of  calamity,  consoling  her  husband  under 
the  heavy  stroke  which  had  laid  him  low,  and 
reserving  her  own  griefs  for  the  hours  of  secrecr 
and  solitude.     Then,  hardly  was  the  boy  laid  «i 
his  grave,    when  poor    Marie,   who  with  her 
husbtmd  had  retired    to  his    father's  farm  at 
Swigton  Toney,  where,  secluded  with  an  old  fox- 
hunter  in  his  dotage,  and  a  maudlin,  spirit-broken 
husband,  she  had  fallen  into  a  desponding  war, 
gave  birth  to   a  still-bom  child,  and  escaping 
narrowly   with    her  life,   now  lay  exposed  to 
paroxysms  tf  delirium,  from  which  her  recovery 
was  doubtful. 

We  may  as  well,  in  this  place,  finish  the  narra- 
tive  of  the  commercial  history  of  the  Bagshawes, 
notwithstanding  that  in  so  doing  we  shall 
anticipate  the  course  of  events  by  several  years. 
Their   story  is  wcU-nigh   told.      Depressed  D) 
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domestic  griefs,  they  had  not  the  energy  to 
make  effectual  exertions  at  the  critical  period 
when  these  were  most  needed.  The  death 
of  their  boy,  whose  future  establishment  in  life 
had  been  from  the  beginning  their  chief  end  and 
aim,  while  it  overwhelmed  them  with  grief,  re- 
moved at  the  same  time  the  chief  incentive  to 
activity.  Poor  Bagshawe  fell  into  a  sad  and 
silent  mood,  sometimes  for  days  together  scarcely 
uttering  a  syllable,  and  starting  as  &om  a  dream 
when  spoken  to.  The  business  never  prospered, 
and  to  the  heavy  sorrow  that  weighed  them  down 
was  added  the  perpetual  consciousness  of  daily 
loss,  and  the  gradual  but  inevitable  approach  of 
insolvency.  The  spirited  competition  war,  which 
had  at  first  been  waged  with  the  usurper  of  the 
old  shop,  dwindled  down  and  subsided  by  degrees 
into  what  Dednail  was  pleased  to  term  **  a  decided 
knock-under ;"  and  they  had  the  mortification  of 
witnessing,  as  time  rolled  on,  the  increasing  and 
solid  prosperity  of  their  opponent,  who  grew  fast 
into  a  man  of  substance,  and  who,  in  the  height 
of  self-satisfaction  at  Ids  expanding  greatness, 
would  condescendingly  jerk  an  occasional  nod  of 
friendly  recognition  to  his  former  employer. 
Bagshawe  would  return  the  compHmcnt  with  a 
melancholy  grin,  and  pass  on;  but  Betsy,  who 
added  scorn  to  loathing,  would  meet  such  invita- 
tions to  friendliness  with  the  proud  reserve  of 
insulted  dignity,  not  otherwise  deigning  to  notice 
them.  In  spite  of  the  hopelessness  of  the  strife, 
she  strained  every  nerve  to  carry  on  the  war, 
borrowing  from  eveiy  friend  who  could  be  induced 
to  lend,  and  flying  interminable  kites  one  upon 
the  back  of  another.  She  practised  a  species  of 
economy  which  in  former  days  she  would  have 
stigmatised  as  miserly  and  detestable ;  she  let  her 
upper  floors  in  season  and  out  of  season  to  visitors 
or  to  residents,  for  whatever  they  would  bring ; 
she  kept  but  one  strong  country  girl  to  do  the 
whole  work  of  the  house,  and  rising  herself  before 
dawn  and  retiring  after  midnight  to  rest,  bore 
upon  her  single  shoulders  well-nigh  the  whole 
weight  both  of  domestic  and  commercial  aifairs. 
For  years,  with  a  determined  and  dogged  spirit 
worthy  of  an  historical  heroine,  and  in  the  face  of 
discouragements  daily  accumulating,  she  toiled 
on,  and  even  succeeded  after  a  time  in  imparting 
some  portion  of  her  spirit  to  her  husband.  All, 
however,  proved  in  vain.  The  crisis  and  the 
crash  which  her  courage,  ingenuity,  self-denial, 
and  unparalleled  perseverance  warded  off  so  long, 
came  at  last,  and  in  its  explosion  effectually 
closed  their  commercial  career.  It  was  shown, 
upon  an  examination  of  affairs  when  all  was  over, 
that  Bagshawe  had  been  carrying  on  business  year 
after  year  with  no  other  prospect  than  that  of 
further  embarrassment — a  fact  which  could  not 
fail  to  be  brought  home  to  him  as  a  crime ;  and 
as  a  reward  for  all  her  misdirected -^toils,  Betsy 
found  the  name  she  bore  stigmatised  with  dis- 
honour and  falsehood — and  her  husband,  as  the 
result  of  her  resolute  tactics,  denied  his  certificate. 
This  was  misfortune  enough,  but  more  painful 
still  was  the  behaviour  of  0' Swell,  who,  having 
suffered  by  her  protracted  speculation  to  a  large 


amount,  chose  to  consider  himself  ill-used,  and 
notwithstanding  all  attempts  at  conciliation, 
refused  to  be  again  appeased  into  friendliness. 

It  would  have  been  no  marvel  had  Betsy  sunk 
under  these  multitudinous  distresses;  and,  as 
some  of  her  less  resolute  compeers  in  adversity 
about  that  period  actually  did,  retired  with  her 
husband  to  the  charity  of  the  parochial  asylum : 
but  if  she  had,  she  would  not  have  been  Betsy 
Bagshawe.  She  was  bom  to  do  battle  with 
opposition  and  obstacles  of  whatever  kind,  and 
with  her  the  ruling  principle  invariably  showed 
itself  strongest  at  those  seasons  when  with  ordi- 
nary mortals  it  would  have  been  most  effectually 
cowed.  She  pursued  a  contrary  course.  B«mov- 
ing  her  husband,  who  had  no  longer  the  courage 
to  show  his  face  in  the  streets  of  the  town,  to  a 
cottage  in  a  hamlet  at  a  mile's  distance,  she  cast 
about  at  once  for  the  means  of  supplying  his 
wants  by  her  own  xmaided  exertions.  She  wrote 
to  John  Brunt,  explaining  her  intentions  and  re- 
fusing the  assistance  he  had  kindly  offered,  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  already  suffered  too  much  by 
his  confidence — a  fact  which  a  pile  of  dishonoured 
bUls  in  John's  scrutoire  unpleasantly  reminded  him 
was  but  too  true — and  soliciting  his  recommenda- 
tion. Her  plan  was  this :  Bath,  as  a  sanatorium, 
will  always  necessarily  be  the  home  of  a  certain 
number  of  invalids  and  convalescents ;  the  gene- 
rality of  whom,  belonging  to  the  upper  ranks  of 
life,  require  and  can  afford  to  pay  for  the  conso- 
lations and  personal  cares  of  those  who  are  quali- 
fied to  undertake  their  charge.  In  the  days  of 
her  prosperity  Betsy  had  a  hundred  times  recom- 
mended to  her  invalid  customers  persons  of  this 
class,  and  had  as  often  experienced  the  difficulty 
of  meeting  with  females  possessed  of  the  required 
qualifications.  To  this  task  she  now  proposed  de- 
voting herself,  and  conceived  that  by  bringing  to 
it  the  needful  energies,  and  exercising  them  s^r 
the  dictates  of  her  own  natural  sympathy,  she 
might  succeed  in  exalting  the  natiure  of  the  em- 
ployment and  find  it  sufficiently  lucrative  to  fur- 
nish the  very  humble  means  she  now  stood  in 
need  of.  She  was  right  in  this  conjecture. 
Among  those  who  had  known  her  at  the  head  of 
her  once  brilliant  establishment  as  the  model  of 
attentive  patience  and  politeness,  her  services  in 
this  new  capacity  came  into  immediate  request. 
She  performed  the  duties  she  had  imdertaken  with 
such  gentle  tenderness  and  real  feeling  as  gave 
rise  to  a  grateful  satisfaction  on  the  part  of  her 
patronesses,  and  invariably  secured  her  a  larger 
reward  than  she  had  stipulated  to  receive.  We 
should  say  no  more  than  the  truth  perhaps,  were 
we  to  aver  that  the  years  she  thus  passed  were 
the  most  meritorious,  as  they  were  the  most 
useful,  of  Betsy's  whole  life ;  but  the  world — ^by 
which  we  mean  those  who  had  courted  her  coun-^ 
tenance  in  the  days  of  her  prosperity — did  not 
appear  to  think  so ;  and  it  happened,  as  it  often 
does  happen  among  us  blundering  humans,  that  at 
the  very  time  that  she  was  soothing  the  bed  of 
sickness  and  assuaging  the  pangs  of  mortal  agony, 
she  was  the  butt  of  ridicide,  the  mark  for  the 
finger  of  scorn — ^held  upas  an  admonitory  example 
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to  the  rising  generation.  Betsy  knew  all  this 
well  enough ;  but  she  knew,  too,  there  was  a  time 
when  she  would  have  acted  much  in  the  same 
way,  and  she  bore  it  without  murmuring.  She 
had  her  compensations,  however — ^in  the  respect 
she  won  from  those  who  sought  her  aid — ^in  the 
pride  of  her  new-fotmd  independence,  but  chiefly 
in  providing  the  comforts  to  which  he  had  been  all 
his  life  accustomed,  to  the  partner  of  her  lot.  The 
heroism  which  supplied  the  incentive  to  her  exer- 
tions is  of  a  class  to  which  people  in  general  do 
not  award  much  praise — ^but  it  may  be  worthy  of 
admiration,  notwithstanding,  and  thfit  she  pos- 
sessed it  in  its  purity  must  be  recorded  to  her 
honour. 

As  for  Bagshawe  himself,  he  recovered  his  equa- 
nimity in  course  of  time ;  and,  perhaps  happUy 
for  him,  the  old  nervous  symptoms  and  apprehen- 
sions returned  just  in  proportion  as  the  sense  of 
his  real  troubles  vanished.  Trotter  being  gone, 
and  Dr.  Silverstone  too  fer  away  to  think  of  visit- 
ing a  feeless  patient,  he  took  advice  from  Dickey 
Smith,  with  whom  he  fell  in  occasionally  in  his 
walks^  and  commenced  a  course  of  jack- trolling 
and  trout-flshing  as  a  cure  for  all  derangements  of 
the  nervous  system.  The  littie  barber  led  him  by 
the  side  of  the  purling,  babbling  brook- waters, 
put  a  rod  into  his  hands  and  a  creel  at  his  waist ; 
and  there  we  have  ourselves  frequently  surprised 
him  unawares,  looking  dreamily  at  his  float  bob- 
bing up  and  down  in  the  foam-spotted  pools  and 
eddies — ^the  model  of  a  contemplative  man,  waiting 
for  a  bite. 


CHAPTEE  XXXIX. 
The  gentie  Spring  is  spreading  a  bright  green 
mantie  over  the  earth — ^the  irost  and  fog  of  winter 
have  disappeared — along  the  blue  vault  of  heaven 
the  bright  white  clouds  march  majestically  before 
the  breath  of  the  south  wind,  whose  bahny  fra- 
grance penetrates  even  the  winding,  dark,  and 
dingy  avenues  of  filthy  Jjondon,  creeps  into  the 
abodes  of  poverty  and  squalor,  and  gladdens  the 
face  of  the  lowliest  with  the  fresh  odours  of  sur- 
viving nature.  Martha  sits  by  the  open  window 
of  Darrel's  death-chamber,  looking  out  upon  the 
river  which  runs  past  the  bottom  of  the  street. 
The  little  white  sails,  as  they  pass  and  repass, 
glimmer  in  the  sunbeams — ^floods  of  diamonds  drop 
from  the  waterman's  oars  as  he  feathers  them  in 
the  stream — ^the  heavy  barges,  borne  along  by  the 
tide,  appear  and  disappear ;  but,  with  eyes  fixed 
on  vacancy,  she  sees  nothing : — the  surging  roar 
of  the  huge  Babylon  swells  on  the  breeze  like 
the  dash  of  an  everlasting  cataract — shrill  voices, 
appealing  to  the  wants  of  the  busy  multitude, 
pierce  through  the  loud  and  sullen  din — and  little 
birds,  twittering  in  the  eaves  above  her,  add  their 
small  voices  to  the  universal  chorus — ^but  she 
hears  nothing.  Her  thoughts  are  fixed  on  that 
dark  and  gloomy  river  which  he  who  was  once 
more  to  her  than  life  and  bliss  is  about  to  pass. 
At  her  side  lies  the  doomed  man,  sunk  into  an 
uneasy  sleep,  which  she  fears  to  disturb  by  the 
slightest  motion— on  her  knee,  wide  open,  is  the 


old  Book  with  the  clasps,  which  has  been  her  life- 
long companion  and  solace,  and  from  which  she 
has  been  striving  to  open  a  door  of  hope  to  his 
dark  and  despairing  spirit.  Her  lips  move  all 
unconsciously  with  a  regular  yet  tremulous  mo- 
tion, but  no  sound  escapes  them ;  but  there  is  an 
agony  within,  evidenced  by  the  big  roimd  drops 
that  trickle  dowly  down  her  face  and  fall  upon 
the  well-worn  page — ^it  is  the  agony  of  an  earnest 
soul  wrestling  in  voiceless  prayer  with  the  Great 
Being  in  whose  hands  are  the  issues  of  life  and 
death,  claiming  pardon  and  peace  for  a  penitent 
transgressor. 

For  weeks  Darrel  has  lain  in  a  condition  of 
total  helplessness,  while  Hted  and  his  mother 
have  in  turns  watched  beside  him,  and  minis- 
tered to  his  necessities.  Compelled  to  reflection 
by  the  leisure  of  a  sick  couch,  his  past  career 
had  supplied  but  the  motives  to  shame  and  sor- 
row, anguish  and  despair.  The  apprehension, 
not  of  death,  but  of  the  life  after  death,  took 
hold  of  his  Acuities,  and  for  some  time  plunged 
him  into  a  gulf  of  horror.  TJnder  tiie  tor- 
ments of  an  accusing  conscience,  his  decline 
had  been  more  rapid  than  Hted  had  been  led 
to  expect;  and  though  he  had  striven  by  every 
possible  means  to  deliver  his  wretched  parent  fix>m 
the  pangs  of  his  remorse,  the  unhappy  victim  of 
his  own  evil  passions,  in  this  the  hour  of  retri- 
bution, sank  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  slough  of 
misery.  The  voice,  the  touch,  the  appealing 
tenderness  of  Martha,  at  times  brought  a  tem- 
porary calm  to  his  troubled  soul,  and  then  sleep, 
after  days  and  nights  of  vigils  exquisitely  painful 
and  disti'essing,  would  snatch  him  for  a  few  brief 
hours  from  his  burden  of  woe.  But  he  in- 
variably awoke  under  the  sting  of  a  crowd  of 
indefinable  fears  and  horrors  to  which  his  wild 
and  terrible  aspect,  rather  than  the  gasping  and 
frenzied  expressions  that  escaped  his  quiyering 
lips,  supplied  the  aw^  expression. 

To-day,  after  many  days  of  mortal  apprehension 
on  the  part  of  the  wretched  man,  and  painfril 
watching  on  her  own,  Martha  had  again  succeeded 
in  calming  his  perturbed  spirit ;  had  taught  his 
Ups  once  more  to  frame  the  prayer  which  from 
the  hours  of  childhood  they  had  never  utt^«d ; 
and  had  read  frx)m  the  volume  which  he  had 
known  only  to  deride,  the  promises  of  a  menaiul 
Creator  to  his  repentant  creatures.  The  sound  of 
her  loving  voice  had  lulled  him  to  rest;  with 
faltering  words  he  had  blessed  her  for  all  her 
matchless  truth  and  tenderness,  ere  he  dosed  his 
eyes  and  foimd  refuge  in  sleep. 

But  the  short  day  is  drawing  to  a  dose,  and 
Martha,  warned  by  the  cool  air  blowing  on  her 
face,  rises  quietiy  and  shuts  down  the  window. 
The  movement,  though  aU  but  noisdess,  awakens 
Darrel,  and  he  stirs  heavily  upon  the  pillow.  His 
eyes  slowly  open,  and  his  thin  fingers  are  drawn 
to  and  fro  across  their  glassy  orbs  as  though  to 
clear  away  some  obstructing  film  that  bars  his 
vision.  But  now  there  is  no  appalling  terror,  no 
mortal  agony  in  his  aspect,  as  with  arms  out- 
stretched he  feels  around  for  some  friendly  hand 
to  aid  him  in  this  last  strife. 
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"It  is  Martha!  it  is  my  wife!"  he  feebly 
articulates  as  he  clasps  her  ready  palm,  and  lays 
his  head  upon  her  bosom.  "  0,  better  than  life, 
dearer  than  life  to  me  !  God's  love  guerdon  thy 
love ! — there  may,  there  may  be  hope  !" 

The  evening  shadows  come  down  upon  the 


moiling  city — ^there  is  a  lull  in  the  ever-sounding 
sea  of  life  that  surges  without,  and  the  voice  of 
the  rippling  river  comes  borne  whisperingly  on 
the  breeze,  as  the  Angel  of  Death  descends  into 
that  silent  chamber. 

(7\>  be  concluded  in  our  next^ 
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"Who  is  it  that  thinks  in  the  country?  N'ot,  surely, 
the  native  dwellers  therein.  If  thought  be  any- 
thing loftier  than  the  action  of  the  understanding 
upon  the  materials  of  material  life — the  mental 
rumination  of  a  superior  animal  over  his  mental 
grass  or  thistle — and  if  these  be  any  reliable  in- 
dications of  its  exercise, — thought  is  decidedly 
not  a  product  of  the  soil.  Look  over  this  bloom- 
ing corner  of  one  of  the  finest  of  English  counties. 
Let  your  eye  range  from  the  cUffs  that  keep  out 
the  sea  to  the  hills  compared  with  which  the 
cliffs  are  but  a  low  sea-wall — over  the  plain  that 
is  so  gracefully  irregular,  and  so  varioudy  colour- 
ed—over the  slopes  up  which  the  wind  rushes 
with  feet  of  sheen  on  its  hasty  way  to  the  orchards 
and  hop  grounds  it  scents  from  afar.  Except  in 
the  town  that  seems  to  belong  not  more  to  the 
soil  than  to  the  sea, — ^and  in  which,  no  doubt,  are 
churches,  music  rooms,  lecture  halls,  book  shops, 
— all  the  usual  urban  aids  and  accessories  to 
thought, — ^what  indication  is  there  that  man,  the 
lord  and  inhabitant,  is  a  thinker?  There  are 
houses  and  fields,  roads  and  bridges ;  yonder 
ravine  is  spanned  by  a  row  of  gigantic  arches, 
— even  this  mighty  rock  on  which  we  sit  has  been 
bored  through  as  though  it  were  but  a  sand-heap, 
— ^the  marks  of  the  sickle  and  the  scythe  are  fresh 
upon  the  plain  and  upon  the  heights.  The  plough 
is  writing  the  commencement  of  another  chapter 
of  husbandry  upon  the  fallow  ground ;  and  a 
hundred  keels  are  emulating  the  plough  even  in 
sight  of  the  husbandman  tracing  the  fiirrow.  But 
what  is  there  of  thought  in  all  this  ?  It  is  but 
the  "  beaver  faculty  "  in  man  that  has  wrought 
out  this  transformation  of  the  Albion  of  Augustus 
into  the  Britain  of  Victoria,  and  it  is  still  working 
on  to  unpremeditated  triumphs.  Hunger  and 
thirst,  cold  and  nakedness,  necessity  and  prudence, 
— ^the  instinct  that  sets  the  bee  upon  the  con- 
struction of  his  honeycomb,  and  the  bird  upon  the 
edification  of  his  nest,  has  been  the  motive-power 
of  all  the  contrivings  and  labourings  that  have 
issued  in  the  houses  and  bams,  carriages  and 
ships,  that  are  the  human*  eflOlorescence  of  these 
teeming  acres  and  that  no  longer  "  barren  sea." 
Eor  aught  that  appears,  thought  may  be  as  much 
a  stranger  here,  as  in  the  ant-hill  or  the  rabbit- 
warren. 

Is  it,  then,  by  the  gay  crowd  of  annual  visitants 
to  the  country  that  the  work  of  thinking  is  per- 
formed ?  We  trow  not.  They  are  none  of  them 
"  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought." 
They  are  a  merry  crew — and  thought  consorts  less 


■ 

with  mirth  than  melancholy.  They  are  idle — ^but 
their  idleness  does  not  seem  haunted  with  fancies 
bred  of  meditation.  They  are  eccentric  in  their 
costuihe — ^but  it  is  not  the  eccentricity  of  the 
thinker.  They  have  fled  from  populous  places — 
but  they  invade  the  solitudes  of  the  shore  and  the 
forest  and  the  mountain  with  the  usages  that 
make  cities  a  solitude  to  the  studious.  Their  talk 
is  listless  and  their  laughter  tame.  They  eat — ^ye 
gods !  how  largely.  They  sleep — ^the  longer  that 
they  have  no  labour.  They  saunter  on  prome- 
nades and  on  sea-side  paths;  they  ride;  they 
bathe ;  they  flirt ;  they  live  a  happy  life  of  care- 
less, healthful  pleasure.  They  carry  home  bronzed 
or  blooming  cheeks,  expanded  lungs,  regenerated 
stomachs;  and  therewith  they  are,  wisely,  well 
content. 

It  must  be,  then,  the  author  out  for  a  holiday 
— the  professional  thinker  escaped  from  the  obliga- 
tion to  think,  yet  carrying  with  him,  of  necessity, 
his  thinking  apparatus,  liable  to  be  involuntarily 
set  in  motion — who  thinks  even  in  the  country. 
Be  sure  of  this — ^if  he  have  really  escaped,  the 
thinking  is  involuntary.  Not  the  lawyer  is  so 
resolutely  oblivious  of  briefs,  nor  the  merchant  of 
bills,  as  is  the  author  of  books  and  articles.  You 
may  know  him  among  the  rabble  of  tourists  and 
"  visitors  "  by  the  excess  of  his  devotion  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  scene  and  the  season.  He  is  boy- 
ishly boisterous  in  his  glee.  In  bathing  or  boating, 
riding  and  climbing,  nutting  and  blackberrying 
— ^at  breakfast  and  dinner — he  is  gayer  than  the 
gayest,  and  heartier  than  the  heartiest.  In  pelting 
pebbles  at  the  wavelets,  or  scooping  holes  in  the 
sand,  the  very  children  find  his  happiness  con- 
tagious. There  is  none  so  abandoned  to  enjoy- 
ment as  he — for  none  feels  so  keenly  the  galling 
of  the  chain  of  compulsory  labour,  and  none  has 
a  temperament  so  susceptible  to  all  the  influences 
of  earth,  air,  and  sky.  The  breeze  that  lifts  his 
hair  sends  electric  currents  of  vitality  along  his 
every  nerve.  The  ground  imparts  to  him  at  every 
step  a  fresh  portion  of  its  own  mysterious  vigour. 
The  rich  grass  or  genmied  and  purpled  heather — 
imperial  garment  of  the  hills — on  which  he 
stretches  limbs  more  wilM  than  wearied,  seems 
to  impel  through  every  pore  of  his  flesh  its  own 
strong  blood  and  frtigrant  breath.  The  wind  in- 
toxicates him  with  its  spirit  of  resistless  power 
and  boundless  liberty.  He  is  drunk  with  health — 
delirious  with  the  mere  pleasure  of  existence. 
His  speech  is  laughter — and  that  the  laughter  of 
the  forest  at  play  with  summer  breezes,  not  of 
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thorns  crackling  in  the  fire,  as  is  ''  the  laughter  of 
fools/'  He  is  altogether  in  a  condition  of  rampant 
animation,  only  to  be  reduced  to  the  sobriety'  of 
authorship  by  a  week  of  wet  days  and  consequent 
oonfinement  to  dull  lodgings. 

But  then,  and  there— once  set  down  to  pen  and 
ink — ^how  full  and  fast  is  the  flow  of  thought ;  like 
the  rush  of  a  "  bum,"  sometime  dry,  as  glad  to 
regain  its  rugged  bed  and  refresh  its  **  bonny 
trees,"  as  it  was  before  content  to  sleep  in  its 
fountain  and  dally  with  the  sun.  Now  BhaU  be 
seen  what  his  '^  thinking  apparatus"  has  gained 
by  its  brief  inaction — ^how  effectually  the  brain 
has  been  replenished  by  the  reinvigoration  of  the 
body.  Now  reappear  to  him,  indistinct  only 
because  so  multitudinous  and  bright,  the  long 
array  of  images  which  swept  across  the  mentfd 
retina,  blent  with  the  sensuous  impressions  to 
which  alone  there  was  consciousness,  as,  lapped  in 
an  elysium  of  physical  delights,  or  throbbing  with 
pulsations  of  physical  health,  he  gazed  on  wood 
and  water,  pasture  and  corn-fields — the  silent 
spheres  of  rural  industry  and  the  laughter-echoing 
resorts  of  urban  pleasure- seekers.  Now  he  lives 
again  through  the  lengthened  day  that  began  with 
the  purple  blush  of  morning,  and  ended  not  while 
the  harvest  moon  hung  out  her  bright  shield  of 
defiance  to  envious  night.  Now  there  are  heard 
again  within  his  heart,  and  struggle  for  precedence 
of  utterance  by  his  pen,  the  voices  of  philosophy, 
or  piety,  or  poetay— which  is  both— that  only 
whispered  to  the  ear  lulled  by  the  thoughtless 
musing  of  buzzing  insects,  chirping  reptiles, 
lowing  cattle,  waving  vegetation,  and  rippling 
waters.  Now  he  understands,  if  he  never  under- 
stood before,  why  nearly  all  great  works  have 
been  written  in  great  towns,  or  in  cottages  on 
barren  moors,  and  stored  up  through  long  winters; 
why  Shakspeare  wrote  his  plays,  not  in  woody 
Warwickshire,  beside  the  fairy-haunted  Avon,  but 
somewhere  between  Eastcheap  and  the  "  Globe ;" 
why  MUton's  imagination  was  as  fuUy  active  in 
Bunhill-fields  as  in  Buckinghamshire ;  why 
Charles  Lamb,  on  the  whole,  preferred  the  Temple 
to  HelveUyn ;  and  how  it  is  that  of  our  two  new 
poets,  one  lives  in  Glasgow  and  the  other  in  the 
Strand.  An  attempt  on  the  part  of  our  holiday- 
making  author  to  play  the  author  in  his  holiday, 
will  make  him  to  know  that  either  high  health  is 
unfiiendly  to  intellectual  agility,  or  that  the  city 
far  more  than  the  country — ^the  society  of  man 
far  more  than  of  the  soil  and  its  offspring — ^is  in- 
centive to  the  ardour  of  composition. 

But  after  aU,  reduced,  as  we  have  said,  to  the 
necessary  level  of  sobriety,  we  suspect  that  our 
author's  thinkings  will  differ  but  Httle,  either  in 
kind  or  quality,  from  those  of  the  exceptional 
thinkers,  resident  or  casual.  For  the  author  is  not 
a  being  sui  generisy  but  only  the  member  of  a 
higher  species ;  any  member  of  which,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  would  have  been  of  his  order. 
He  is,  it  is  true,  not  made,  but  bom ;  or,  as  Dis- 
raeli the  younger  has  characteristically  expressed 
it,  he  is  what  he  is  by  necessity  of  psychological 
law.  In  a  higher  sense  than  may  be  acknow- 
ledged in  Paternoster-row,  he  must  write  to  live. 


The  constitution  that  has  been  given  to  bim  ^ 
not  permit  his  confinement  to  mechamcal  tasks; 
and  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed  put 
into  his  hand  the  pen.  He  is  not,  of  necessity,  a 
better  man — ^intellectually,  of  course,  we  mean— 
than  many  who  have  never  written  a  line  in 
printer's  type.  Among  his  readers  may  be  seen 
fully  as  clever,  if  not  as  truly  a  genius,  as  him- 
self. It  is  to  him  an  injustice,  and  in  metaphysics 
a  mistake,  to  suppose  that  his  lips  drop  pearla 
whenever  he  speaks,  or  that  his  viands  are  alwava 
salted  with  the  Attic  salt  of  wit,  and  sweetened 
with  honey  from  Mount  Hybla.  We  claim  for 
the  author  a  place  among  the  highest;  but,  on  his 
behalf,  we  deny  that  the  highest  must  needs  be 
authors.  We  suspect,  then,  that  if  we  can  catch 
him  in  the  country,  in  a  thoughtful  mood,  and 
make  him,  under  pressure  of  ennui  or  expansive 
force  of  musing,  set  down  his  thoughts,  they  will 
turn  out  neither  better  nor  worse  than  those  of 
the  college-bred  squire,  who  has  kept  up,  through 
Homer,  his  acquaintance  with  the  world  of  the 
ancients,  and  through  the  Spectator  his  inter- 
course with  the  world  of  the  modems ;  or  of  the 
good  vicar,  whose  churchmanship  has  neither 
smothered  his  intellect  nor  cramped  his  sympa- 
thies ;  or  of  the  cultivated  woman,  who  is  every- 
where the  choicest  flower  that  study  and  society 
can  combine  to  rear ;  or  of  the  politician,  barrister, 
or  physician,  escaped  to  the  retirement  where  am- 
bition of  power,  eminence,  and  wealth  is  at  once 
allayed  and  strengthened.  To  any  one  of  these, 
nature,  highly  adorned  by  the  hand  of  man,  is 
suggestive  of  substantially  the  same  reflections. 

One  frequent  topic  of  musing  must  be— the 
very  little  that  has  been  done,  or  can  be  done,  by 
what  we  call  the  progress  of  civilisation,  to  change 
the  aspect  of  even  the  most  thickly-populatc?d 
countries.  Not  alone  to  the  Ocean  may  it  be 
said, — 

Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  thine  azure  brow, 
Fair  as  Creation's  dawn  beheld,  thou  rollest  now. 

Except  where  the  habitations  of  man  are  thickly 
clustered,  or  the  necessities  of  intercourse  have 
prompted  to  violent  effort,  the  soil  is  nearly  as 
independent  as  the  sea  of  his  power  to  modify  its 
aspects.  ITow  little  different— we  have  often 
thought— did  this  island  look  to  the  conquerors 
that  were  attracted  from  across  the  Channel  by 
the  white  waUs  that  proved  its  ineffectual  defcm*, 
from  what  it  looks  to  their  descendants,  who, 
after  nineteen  centuries  of  ceaseless  toil,  have  not 
superseded  the  roads  those  conquerors  made,  lo 
them,  as  to  us,  this  Httle  island  presented  that 
matchless  picture  of  MQ  and  dale,  of  weU-watered 
plains  and  wooded  heights,  which  made  them 
turn  almost  in  contempt  from  the  cold  and 
gloomy  grandeur  of  German  forests  and  the  and 
monotony  of  Gallic  champaigns.  Then  as  noj 
the  perpetuaUy  indented  coast-Hne  charmed 
while  it  warned  the  mariner.  Then  as  now  tie 
land  shelved  down  in  slopes  that  seemed  pro- 
phetic of  fat  herds  to  plains  that  invited  tne 
plough.  Then  as  now  the  site  of  wealthy  cities 
gleamed  from  afar,  and  the  river  wound  at  iw 
sweet  wiU  Hwixt  banks  of  emerald  sheen  ana 
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rocky  strength.  The  generations  that  have  suc- 
ceeded have  planted  the  island  with  homes  and 
graves;  have  cleared  many  thousand  acres  of 
wood,  and  dried  up  many  miles  of  swamp ;  have 
cut  out  cities  from  the  quarry  and  navies  from 
the  forest ;  have  spread  a  network  of  roads  over 
its  whole  extent ;  have  even  bored  the  mountain 
and  blasted  the  rock.  In  thus  doing  they  have 
added  life  to  the  landscape — have  given,  as  it 
were,  colour  to  the  statue — ^but  the  form  remains 
the  same  ;  the  form  that  here  swells  into  majestic 
magnitude,  and  there  glides  into  bewitching 
beauty. 

This  thought  is  akin  to,  and  will  often  be  fol- 
lowed by,  another — the  substantial  indei)endence 
of  man,  as  of  nature,  of  the  things  wherewith  he  is 
wont  most  to  perplex  himself.  Commerce,  govern- 
ment, even  literature,  of  how  small  account  are  they 
at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  miles  or  so  from  their 
capitals.     What  a  maelstrom  of  excitement  is 
there — ^what  a  placid  flood  of  contentment  is 
here !     In  cities,  existence  appears  to  bo  only  a 
means  to  some  undiscovered,  end — in  the  country, 
existence  appears  to  be  its  own  sufficient  end. 
And  is  not  this  latter  abundantly  accomplished  ? 
What  want  we  more  than  to  lie  under  the  tro^s 
all  day,  and  bless  at  once  their  shadow  and  the 
sun  from  which  they  shade  us  ?     There  is  nothing 
hot  or  laborious  but  man  and  his  unhappy  vas- 
sals.    The  kine  lazily  flap  the  flies  fi-om  their 
sides,  and  cool  their  feet  in  the  stream ;  the  grass- 
hopper chirrups  his  song  in  the  long  grass ;   the 
wild-flower  waves  its  tiny  bonnet  as  if  free  and 
gay;  the  oak  that  has  grown  up  without  noise, 
is  now  useful  without  ostentation  ; — and  they  all 
seem  to  rebuke  us  for  our  fuss  and  bustle.    "\Vhy 
so  hot  and  busy,  0  lordly  man  !"   they  seem  to 
ask — "  seeing  that  we  are  happy,  each   after  his 
order,  without  thought  and  without  efibrt  ?"    For 
the  time,  at  least,  we  accept  their  expostulation. 
We  remember,  perhaps,  that  it  was  said,  **  Behold 
the  lilies  of  the  field :  they  neither  toil  nor  spin ; 
yet  Solomon  in  all  his  glory,  was  not  arrayed  Hke 
one  of  these."     Here,  upon  this  sod  no  bigger  than 
our  hand,  we  observe,  is  a  whole  world  of  life ; 
every  earth-grain  pregnant  with  seeds  of  being. 
Would  it  be  a  bit  less  populous  if  those  myiiad 
wheipls  of  human  activity  whose   din  we   stOl 
faintly  hear,  were  to  stand  still   for  evermore  ? 
And  even  the  human  denizens  of  these  rich  soli- 
tudes,— ^how  little  do  they  appear  to  owe  to  aught 
but  God,  and  nature,  and  themselves  ?     Year  by 
year  their  harvests  rise ;  day  by  day  they  tend 
their  flocks,   or  go  out  with  their  nets ;  just  as 
their  fathers  did,   through  all  the  changes    of 
government,    and  the  vicissitudes  of  commerce, 
and  the  growth  of  literature,  that,  to  the  omission 
of  their  humble  toil,  make  up  history.     Even  to 
us,  to-day,  what  matters  the  course  of  mercantile 
adventure,  the  price  of  stocks,  the  fate  of  parties, 
even  the  fortune  of  war  ?     Here  and  now  there 
are  no  interests  but  the  clearness  of  the  sky.     If 
we  give  a  thought  to  the  world,  it  is  to  wonder, 


with  amused  humiliation,  how  it  gets  on  without 
us.  We  have  no  demand  to  make  of  any,  but 
that  they  stand  from  betwixt  us  and  the  sun. 

But  not  in  this  vein  must  thought  continue  to 
run, — for  it  is  a  vein  in  which  the  precious  metal 
of  wisdom  has  much  alloy.  Each  of  the  fore- 
going considerations  has  its  counterpart.  To  the 
first  it  should  be  added,  as  much  for  the  correction 
of  its  influence  as  for  the  completion  of  its  truth, 
— ^how  much  of  its  interest  and  loveliness  does 
nature  owe  to  associations  with  human  deeds  and 
sufferings.  Whatever  our  theory  of  beauty, 
we  must  admit  that  tame  in  comparison  is 
the  most  varied  scenery  destitute  of  such  associa- 
tion, with  scenery  naturally  poor  but  thus  adorned. 
The  cottage  and  the  grave  of  Robert  Bums — widely 
different  are  their  localities ;  the  one  a  delicious 
nook  of  sea- side  hilly  country,  the  other  a  city 
churchyard — yet  how  equally  sought  out  by  the 
pilgrims  of  love.  The  Marshes  of  St.  Ives  and  the 
Heights  of  Dunbar,  are  they  not  equalised  in 
interest  by  the  fact  that  over  the  one  Cromwell 
drove  the  plough,  and  over  the  other  wielded  the 
sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon  ?  And  over  the 
poorest  and  the  richest  landscape  alike  is  cast  a 
gleam  of  spiritual  beauty  by  the  presence  of  hall 
or  hut  in  which  we  know  the  tragi- comedy  of  life 
has  been  well  played  out,  through  all  its  seven  acts. 
There  infancy  has  nestled  in  a  mother's  bosom; 
children  climbed  a  father's  knee;  youths  and 
maidens  plighted  vows  heard  in  Heaven;  and 
vulgar  toils  been  dignified  by  the  piety  of  the 
toilers,  or  a  narrow  sphere  shaken  by  the  passions 
that  have  shaken  worlds.  Nor  must  we  think 
alone  of  the  wholesome  rebukes  that  may  be  given 
by  rural  quietude  to  civic  self-importance.  But 
for  the  commerce,  the  government,  and  the 
Htcraturo  with  which  man  in  company  with 
Nature  is  so  glad  to  dispense,  Nature  might 
have  but  little  quiet  and  enjoy  but  little 
admiration,  for  man  would  be  an  anarch,  a 
barbarian,  and  almost  a  brute.  It  is  well 
that  our  pride  be  humbled  by  the  appearance 
of  our  unimportance  in  the  majestic  evolu- 
tions of  beauty  and  fruitfulness  from  the  sense- 
less earth  and  unconscious  air,  —  it  is  well 
that  our  ambition  cools  itself  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  happiness  drawn  fresh  from  the  streams 
whence  we  fetch  it  with  such  exliausting  devices; 
but  even  these  salutary  results  come-  in  great  part 
of  illusions.  Man  is  not  a  grasshopper  or  a  lily, 
— and  therein  is  reason  enough  why  he  be  not 
filways  merry  as  the  one  and  unthinking  as  the 
other.  It  is  by  eleven  months  of  care  and  labour 
he  has  bought  the  right  to  lounge  this  twelfth 
month  beneath  the  trees  that  are  so  proud  of  their 
stately  indolence,  but  should  be  ashamed  of  their 
dull  indifference.  Let  him  be  thankful  that  even 
so  he  can  purchase  such  healthful  pleasure;  and 
let  him  remember  that  the  cities  ho  now  loathes 
and  scorns,  are  calling  him,  by  their  thousand 
voices  of  want  and  wretchedness,  to  return  and 
work.     Arise ;  let  us  go  hence. 
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EETEOSPECTIONS  OF  A  KEYEEIST ;   OE,  HOW  I  HAVE  LIVED  AND  LOVED. 

"  We  arc  such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  of,  and  onr  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep." 


I. 
I  AX  very  much,  given  to  waking  dreams,  and 
especially  in  the  autumn  of  the  year,  when 

At  this  point  I  cannot  help  hesitating,  because 
I  know  well  I  am  going  to  put  down  the  ver}- 
last  thing  any  one  would  think  of.  I  was  not 
about  to  speak  of  the  embrowned  foliage  on  the 
trees,  nor  of  the  strange,  melancholy  music  of  the 
winds  that  scatter  the  leaves  and  moan  at  your 
window,  nor  of  that  mvsterious  influence  which 
the  declining  season  sheds  over  most  minds — 
perhaps  all  minds,  after  their  degree  and  their 
kind,  the  costermonger's  as  well  as  the  poet*s.  I 
do  not  think  the  autumnal  months  have  any  fea- 
ture which  moves  me  more  distinctly  and  power- 
ftilly  than  the  flowering  of  the  major  convolvulus, 
and  that  is  what  I  was  near  mentioning  when  I 
spoke  of  my  tendency  to  day-dreaming. 

My  dreams  are  chiefly  of  the  past.  I  am  not 
at  all  a  castle-builder.  It  is  possible  that  the 
Autumn  may  dispose  me  to  reproduce  in  reveries 
what  is  over  and  gone ;  but  I  am  sure  that  the 
flower  I  have  named  is  the  lamp  she  brings  me, 
wherewith  to  explore  the  chambers  of  the  past. 
I  do  not  understand  this :  I  merely  say,  because 
it  is  true,  that  there  is  some  mysterious  link 
between  this  large  purple-blue  flower,  of  grace- 
fullest  shape,  and  my  tendency  to  reverie.  Of 
course,  I  cultivate  it,  and  one  of  my  first  con- 
cerns, after  rising  in  the  morning,  is  to  see  how 
many  of  the  flowers  are  out.  Afterwards,  before 
the  noon  has  curled  up  the  beautiful  cup,  I  cut 
off  one  or  two,  and  preserve  them  in  water  in  the 
shade. 

But,  in  strictness,  all  this  about  my  flower — and 
there  is  one  now  before  me  in  a  little  white  vase 
which  shows  off  the  colour — ^is  a  digression.  What 
I  was  really  concerned  to  say  was,  that  being 
given  to  reverie,  to  thinking  over  my  past  history, 
and  being  also  in  the  habit  of  writing  down 
what  passes  through  my  mind,  I  have  more  than 
once  determined  on  putting  my  recollections  into 
ship-shape,  and  seeing  what  sort  of  a  narrative 
they  would  make.  More  than  once  :  but  though 
I  am  not  a  very  dilatory  fellow,  you  know,  and 
ordinarily  succeed  in  carrying  out  a  resolution 
without  being  forced  to  go  through  the  ceremony 
of  opening  a  vein  and  awfully  writing  it  out  large 
on  my  tablets — I  have  never  been  able  to  get  fur- 
ther than  the  title-page  and  the  first  sentence 
or  two : 

"TOMPKINS: 

▲N 

ATJTOBIOGBAPHT. 


CilAP.   I. 

"  I  was  bom  late  on  a  Christmas  Eve,  and  heard 
the  waits  with  my  first  breath,  to  which  circum- 
etanco  is  no  doubt  to  be  attributed  my  ineradicable 


partiality  for  Christmas  Carols.  You  may  judge 
that  my  arrival  threw  the  little  household  (for  it 
xcM  a  very  little  household)  into  extreme  conin- 
sion,  and  defrauded  my  mother  of  her  share  of  the 
jmdding  next  day ;  though,  as  I  have  heard  her 
say  she  dined  on  gingerbread  after  her  wedding, 
that  probably  did  not  trouble  her.  Now,  ginger- 
bread for  a  wedding  dinner 


ft 


— "  The  rest  is  silence."  All  the  attempts  I  have 
made  have  not  been  exactly  like  this,  which  is  only 
a  specimen ;  but  they  have  been  similar,  and  in 
every  case  the  break-down  has  been  conclusive. 

I  never  took  pains  to  analyse  the  causes  of  my 
failure;  but  I  named  the  matter  confidentially  to 
a  friend  who,  being  as  much  given  to  reverie  as 
myself,  might,  I  thonght,  throw  some  light  upon 
the  subject.  But  he  only  puffed  his  cigar  ab- 
stractedly, and  shook  his  head.  The  other  morn- 
ing, however,  brought  me  this  letter  firom  him. 
lie  had  ''run  down  to  the  sea-side  "  for  a  few 
days : — 

"  Torquay,  Augast  — ,  18 — . 

**  Mr  Dea.b  Fbllow, — ^Eureka  I  The  sea-side  i«  the 
place  for  finding  things  out  It  is  my  opinion  that  the 
waves  know  everything,  and  say  it  too.  On  the  '  haunted 
shore/  rather  late  this  evening,  I  learned  the  reason 
you  can't  do  that  autobiography.  It  came  into  my  head 
aU  of  a  sudden.  Can  you  grasp  a  bubble  ?  No!  Can 
you  bottle  the  real  perfume  of  the  lily?  Nol  Can  you 
recollect  vour  meteorology  when  you  are  lying  under  a 
tree  and  looking  up  at  the  clouds  through  the  boughs? 
You  can't  I  Now,  the  recollections  of  your  past  life  which 
visit  you  in  your  day-dreams  are  many  of  them  not  of  a 
character  to  be  conveniently  labelled  and  assorted  with 
such  facts  as  you  must  introduce  for  continuity's  and 
regularity's  sake — iCest  ce  pas  ?  Take  up  your  pen  and 
go  to  deal  formally  with  your  reveries,  and  you  find  the 
thing  you  write  about  is  not  the  thing  you  dreamt  about: 
you  look  at  it  wonderingly,  as  the  child  looks  at  the 
Catherine-wheel  on  a  pin  oiler  it  has  fizacd  out,  and 
wonders  how  it  could  ever  have  been  so  pretty.    .    .    . 

P.S. — I  enclose  what  old  Weller  would  call  a  *  copy  o* 
werses:'  they  are  my  last;  I  can't  help  it" 

If  my  friend's  sea-side  inspiration  is  not  correct, 
it  ought  to  be.  If  I  am  desultory  and  lazy,  I  do  not 
care,  and  mean  to  keep  so.  I  shall  relinquish 
that  "Autobiography"  and  take  to  keeping  a 
Dream  Book.  It  is  reaUy  very  strange,  though 
true,  what  an  intensely  dreamy  character  does 
actually  belong  to  one's  recollections  of  the  most 
interesting  passages  in  his  history.  An  event 
that  has  stirred  your  soul  to  its  depths,  shall 
within  a  year  seem  to  you  as  if  it  had  happened 
long,  long,  long  ago,  and  visit  your  recollections 
for  ever  after  surrounded  with  a  haze  and  a 
mystery  that  seem  scarcely  compatible  with  the 
undoubted  reality  that  once  belonged  to  it.  Yes, 
there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  keep  a  Dream  Book, 
if  I  must  needs  write  myself  down  at  all. 

My  friend  appears  to  dream  a  good  deal  of  the 
impossible,  and  writes  verses  occasionally,  which 
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may  be  to  him  a  sort  of  Dream  Book.  Here  is  the 
song  sent  me  in  the  letter  of  which  I  have  quoted 
part: — 

"  Take  me  sway  from  this  wearisome  world. 
Where  the  banner  of  beauty  is  torn  or  is  farled, 
Take  me  away. 
Through  the  clouds  far  away. 
For  oh,  *tis  a  wearisome  world,  well-a-dayl 


Build  me  a  palace  with  rainbow  spars — 
With  panels  that  glitter  with  purple  stars — 

A  radiant  hall, 

A  lonelj  hall, 
Where  my  soul  and  I  may  keep  festival. 

But  first  let  me  say  a  kind  farewell 

To  the  friend  of  my  soul,  whom  my  soul  loyed  well: 

Lonely  will  roll, 

Drearily  roll. 
Thy  days  when  thou  losest  me,  friend  of  my  soul! 

I^et  me  look,  if  I  dare,  on  the  maid  I  lore  best. 
With  the  large  brown  curls  lying  warm  on  her  breast: 

Heaven !  she  comes  this  way. 

Comes  tripping  this  way — 
The  world's  not  so  bad  as  it  was  yesterday. 

Countermand  that  order  for  rainbow  spars — 
They'd  be  very  expensive,  those  purple  ^tars — 

I/et  me  empty  a  bowl — 

A  full,  mciry  bowl. 
And  talk  the  hours  down  with  the  friend  of  my  souL 

And  when  fireside  shadows  their  dance  begin. 
And  the  rosy  curtains  are  drawn  within. 

There's  a  word  I  would  say. 

There's  one  word  I  must  say 
To  the  maid  I  love  dearest,  heigh-ho,  well-a-dayl" 

This  is  a  clear  case  of  "dreaming."  The 
dreamer  is  not  talkative ;  is  almost  a  total  ab- 
stainer, and  familiar  with  no  **  bowls''  but  such 
as  contain  only  salads;  is  married;  has  two 
whopping  boys ;  and  his  wife's  hair  is  black  and 
not  brown ! 

We  cannot  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  my  friend 
and  I,  assumed  by  many  pedagogic  minds,  that 
the  tendency  to  reverie  is  "weakening  to  the  in- 
tellect," unfavourable  to  a  wise  self-control,  and 
all  that.  On  the  contrary,  we  think  it  does  us 
good,  and  is  altogether  an  innocent  matter  of 
idiosyncracy  with  which  no  one  has  a  right  to  in- 
terfere. So  we  mean  to  dream  on ;  I  over  my 
blue  convolvulus  in  the  hazy  autumn ;  he  over 
his  lemonade  and  cigar  on  the  hearth-rug.  He 
will  write  out  his  dreams  in  verse ;  I  mine  in 
prose.  Moreover,  I  shall  consult  him  about  it, 
and  if  he  thinks  my  Dream  Book,  or  any  part  of 
it,  likely  to  do  good  to  a  single  himian  soul,  it 
shall  see  the  light. 

n. 

In  the  twenty-sixth  chapter  of  the  "Natural 
Theology,"  Paley  writes  very  feelingly  and 
prettily  of  the  confirmation  afforded  to  his  faith 
in  the  goodness  of  Almighty  God,  when  "  walking 
by  the  sea-side  on  a  calm  evening,  upon  a  sandy 
shore,  and  with  an  ebbing  tide,"  he  had  "fi:e- 
quently  remarked  the  appearance  of  a  dark  cloud, 
or  rather  very  thick  mist  hanging  over  the  edge 
of  the  water,  to  the  height  perhaps  of  half-a- 
yard,  and  of  the  breadth  of  two  or  three  yards, 
stretching  Blong  the  coast  as  far  as  the  eye  could 


reach:  ..."  which  cloud,  "when  it  came 
to  be  examined,  proved  to  be  nothing  else  than  so 
much  space  filled  with  young  shrimps  in  the  act 
of  bounding  into  the  air  &om  the  shallow  margin 
of  the  water."  "If,"  proceeds  Paley,  " if  any 
motion  of  a  mute  animal  could  express  delight,  it 
was  this:  if  they  had  meant  to  make  signs  of 
their  happiness,  they  could  not  have  done  it  more 
intelligibly.  Suppose  then,  what  I  have  no  doubt 
of,  each  individual  of  this  number  to  be  in  a  state 
of  positive  enjoyment,  what  a  siun,  collectively, 
of  gratification  and  pleasure  have  we  here  before 
our  view." 

I  have  now  before  me  a  scene  which  brings 
(what  I  always  call)  Paley's  shrimp  argument 
powerfully  to  my  mind. 

The  "  intelligent  foreigner"  is  always  supposed 
to  be  struck  dumb  with  tihe  dulness  of  the  English 
"  Sonday."  K  he  were  at  my  elbow  now  (thank 
Heaven  he  m  not!),  he  would  see  that  a  portion, 
at  least,  of  our  Sonday  may  be  sufficiently  cheer- 
ful. I  am  the  delighted  witness  of  a  very  sweet 
scene  of  quiet  happiness. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  the  back-gardens  of  a 
middle-class  terrace  in  a  suburb  four  miles  south 
of  London  Bridge,  and  I  am  overlooking  it  from 
a  back- window,  being  kept  in-doors  by  a  nervous 
tooth-ache,  in  the  cure  of  which  rest  is  an  im- 
portant element.  You  will  often  notice  after  a 
fit  of  severe  pain,  if  you  try  to  recollect  what  has 
been  going  on  in  your  mind,  that  your  reflections 
have  held  you  superior  to  your  sufferings,  and 
that  an  under-current  of  pleasant  emotion  has 
been  rippling  quietly  deep  down  in  your  soul. 
That  was  my  case  now. 

It  is  summer,  fading  gently,  meltingly,odorously, 
into  autumn,  and  a  clear  Sunday  evening.  The 
sky  is  of  a  pale  blue,  with  white  clouds  dotting 
it  here  and  there.  It  \a  too  much  to  say  that  it 
is  dusk ;  nay,  it  would  seem  an  insult  to  the  rich 
sunset  light  to  say  it  is  approaching  to  dusk ;  and 
yet  there  appears  to  be  floating  in  tiie  atmosphere 
the  faintest,  most  tremulous,  mogt  dreamy  fore- 
cast of  the  dusk.  The  perfume  of  the  mignonette 
is  in  the  air,  and  the  sound  of  the  church-bells 
has  not  died  away  long  enough  for  the  ear  to 
become  accustomed  to  the  cessation  of  their  notes. 
But  the  blank  is  soon  filled  up  by  sounds  of 
childish  laughter,  and  a  subdued  hum  of  voices. 
From  a  little  distance  comes  the  irresolute,  inter- 
rupted iiTiTrling  of  a  piano ;  so  irresolute,  so  in- 
terrupted, that  I  make  sure  some  one  is  leaning 
over  the  player,  and  whispering  in  her  ear  more 
meaning  music  than  can  be  won  from  those  cold 
keys  by  the  whitest  and  softest  of  fingers.  In 
nearly  every  one  of  these  gardens,  or  in  the 
parlours  that  open  upon  them, — ^in  many  of  which 
I  see  tea  is  laid, — there  are  the  unmistakable 
signs  of  delighted  life. 

"  O  Erd*,  o  Sonne! 
O  Glnck,  o  Lust  I 
O  Lieb\  o  Liebe, 
So  golden  schonl** 

The  houses  belonging  to  the  gardens  lying  imme- 
diately under  my  eye  are,  each  in  its  way,  perfect 
pictures  of  English  happiness.     Take  first  tiie  one 
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that  lies  a  little  to  the  left.  I  hare  studied  that 
household  most  attentively  from  time  to  time. 
There  is  rather  a  fine-looking  paterfamilias,  who 
keeps  the  hest  hours,  and  smokes  a  quiet  cigar  in 
his  garden  in  the  evening.  There  is  a  plump, 
hrown-haired  lady,  the  model  of  a  wcU-to-do 
matron,  who  never  (to  my  knowledge)  looks 
otherwise  than  charming;  who  wears  pretty  little 
aprons,  and  pretty  little  collars,  and  keeps  her 
plentiful  locks  in  the  very  best  of  curl.  She 
goes  round  the  flower-beds  with  her  husband 
morning  and  evening,  and  in  the  dusk  I  have 
seen  them  grow  verj'  pla}'ful  together,  forehead 

to  forehead,  hand  to  hand ^but  it  would  be  a 

breach  of  confidence  to  put  that  down,  even  in  a 
Dream  Book. 


**  O  Lieb'  o  Liebc, 
So  golden  schoal 


»» 


There  are  two  little  girls, — ^pretty,  playful,  affec- 
tionate creatures,  whom  it  is  impossible  to  look 
at  without  thinking  of  flowers  and  strawberries; 
without  longing  to  take  them  both  on  your  knees, 
part  their  dark  tangled  '*  wealth  of  curls,"  and 
kiss  their  white  foreheads.  There  is  a  strong, 
healthy-looking  maid,  who,  I  can  see,  is  helped 
once  a  week  by  an  outsider.  There  is  a  really 
handsome  little  dog,  whom  the  young  ladies  are 
training  to  leave  the  flower-beds  alone  and  to 
treat  pussy  with  consideration.  And  sometimes 
there  are  visitors,  who  I  suppose  go  away  all  the 
happier  (it  may  be,  alas !  in  a  few  cases,  all  the 
sadder)  for  having  been  in  such  a  happy  home. 

The  inmates  of  the  house  to  my  right  hand  are 
not  so  numerous.  There  is  an  elderly  lady,  pro- 
bably a  small  annuitant,  and  a  young  lady,  most 
likely  her  niece ;  there  is  a  servant ;  and  there  is 
a  canary.  That  is  all.  The  young  lady  takes 
immense  pains  with  her  bright  black  hair ;  does, 
I  think,  a  little  more  fancy  needlework  than  is 
good  for  her;  sings  at  her  piano  in  the  usual 
style  of  girls  recently  from  school ;  and  appears, 
I  fancy,  a  little  excited  when  a  dark  young 
gentleman,  with  the  suspicion  of  a  moustache, 
makes  a  call.  But  she  is  very  yoimg  yet ;  and  I 
suppose,  if  there  is  any  romance  in  the  case,  it 
is  simply  that 

"  As  pale  wild-roses  dream  of  redness. 
Dreams  her  innocent  heart  of  love." 

This  beautiful  evening  has  brought  out  into  the 
gardens  the  chief  inmates  of  both  houses,  and  there 
is  much  chat  transacted  across  the  garden-waU. 
The  faces  of  the  interlocutors  are  so  radiant  with 
happiness,  and  the  two  little  girls,  who  find  they 
can  only  take  up  the  thread  of  the  conversation 
now  and  then,  and  perhaps  that  their  prattle  does 
not  go  for  much  ^dth  their  seniors  (wait  tiU  they 
are  bigger !  I  conceive  them  saying  to  themselves), 
find  so  much  delight  in  boimding  about  the  garden- 
walks,  that  I  think  of  the  shrimps,  and  wonder 
how  many  thousands  of  little  circles  there  may 
be  to-night  where  there  is  as  much  happiness  as 
1  can  at  this  moment  take  in  with  a  glance  and  a 
thought. 

Hark !  Tliere  is  the  distant  piano  again,  and 
accompanied  by  the  voice,  not  this  time  indis- 


tinct, irresolute,  interrupted.  Surely  it  is  Kent's 
"  Hear  my  prayer ! "  and  I  can  just  follow  the 
anthem.  **  My  heart  is  disquieted  within  me, 
and  tlie  fear  of  death  is  Mien  upon  mc.  Then  I 
said,  0  that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove;  then  would 
I  flee  away  and  be  at  rest ! "  Is  it  possible  that 
the  fountain  of  one's  tears  should  be  unlocked  by 
such  a  trifle  ? 

But  that  clear,  sweetly  modulated  laugh !  Ah! 
It  comes  from  a  visitor  over  the  way,  a  lady  who 
has  stolen  into  the  garden  to  the  right,  unobserved 
by  me.  Again !  It  was  Lotty's  laugh,  and  I 
have  never  heard  such  a  laugh  since  I  saw  her 
merry  for  the  last  time,  and  she  showered  the 
ringlets  from  her  drooped  head  upon  my  shoulder, 
with  one  hand  almost  round  my  neck,  and  the 
other    raised    in    playful    deprecation    of    my 


"  nonsense." 


I  was  to  go  back  to  London  by  the  early  coach, 
and  Lotty  and  I  had  arranged  to  make  a  long  day 
of  it  in  the  fields,  returning  in  the  evening  in 
pretty  good  time,  so  that  we  might  have  a  quiet 
hour  or  two  with  the  old  folks,  and  talk  over  my 
plans.  In  spite  of  a  most  brilliant  sunset,  and 
assurances  painstakingly  gathered  from  all  the 
weatherwise  people  in  the  town  that  to-morrow 
would  bo  fine,  we  had  both  gone  to  bed  dolefully 
prognosticating  wet,  and  could  hardly  believe  our 
happiness  was  real  when,  starting  soon  after 
breakfast,  we  found  a  glorious  September  day 
before  us,  and  walked  gaily  down  the  street  (there 

was  only  one  in  E ),  carrying  between  us  a 

basket  which  contained  cold  fowl,  dainty  white 
bread,  a  cake  made  by  Lotty,  and  a  bottle  of  her 
mother's  currant  wine;  carrying  it  between  us, 
each  taking  a  handle,  though  it  was  only  a  small 
basket,  because  that  was  Qie  only  way  of  com- 
promising a  discussion  which  we  had  found  quite 
interminable, — ^who  should  be  "  sumpter-mule  "  ? 
We  met  the  old  clei^yman,  who  asked  me  to  write 
to  him  now  and  then,  and  bade  God  bless  me  very 
heartily,  for  which  Lotty  thanked  him  with  sud- 
den tears  standing  in  her  dear  eyes.  It  was  a 
serious  steady  pressure  which  she  gave  my  hand 
as  we  set  off  again,  and  we  walked  along,  not 
quite  so  gaily,  till  we  came  to  the  tall,  awkward 
stile  near  the  first  windmill.  We  had  crossed  the 
same  stile  frequentiy  enough  before,  but  we  now 
professed  to  discover  something  very  amusing  in 
the  operation,  and  grew  uproariously  mirthful. 
The  fact  was  there  was  evidently  an  element  of 
subduing  sadness,  hardly  sad,  in  our  ^'  day's  plea- 
sure," for  which  we  had  not  prepared,  and  we 
tried  to  ignore  it  by  all  manner  of  extravagances, 
and  with  very  imperfect  success. 

How  the  hours  went  by  I  have  no  clear  recol- 
lection. I  know  we  were  very  silly,  in  our  way, 
and  went  rambling  about  much  like  children  who 
had  lost  their  road  without  knowing  it.  I  do  not 
think  we  looked  each  other  in  the  face  more  than 
two  or  three  times,  after  which  we  gave  it  up, 
because  on  each  occasion  I  saw  the  tears  rush  into 
Lotty' s  eyes  as  they  had  done  when  the  clergy- 
man bade  me  "  Good-bye."  Altogether  I  dju-e 
say  we  were  very  foolish,  and  our  talk  waa  not  of 
the  profoundest. 
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It  is  not  romantic  perhaps  to  begin  a  sentence 
to  a  gentle  loving  creature  of  seventeen  years  and 
two  months  with  "  I  say,"  but  I  have  a  distinct 
recollection  that  I  did  so. 

"  I  say,  Lotty,  do  you  rOTiember  when  I  came 
out  into  the  garden,  and  shook  hands  with  you  in 
that  formal  way  ?  " 

"  Eemember,  yes,  and  very  stupid  you  looked 
about  it;  weren't  you  stupid  now  ?  '* 

** Don't  mention  it,  pray!  You  stood  with 
your  finger  at  your  lips,  and  your  head  dropt — 
looking,  oh  I  so  angcHcally  silly !  Little  boy  as 
I  was,  I  trembled  from  head  to  foot,  and  could 
have  clasped  you  in  my  arms  and  kissed  you  till 
there  was  nothing  left  of  you !  " 

**  How  very  kmd !  Let  me  see,  were  you  quite 
out  of  pinafores  !  " 

'*  Don't  make  fun  of  me,  Lotty ;  if  you  do,  I 
shall  cry ! " 

"  Well,  I  won't — ^there !  there  !  God  bless 
you,  Willy  ! "  \ 

A  short,  crisp  kiss  on  each  cheek,  besides  the 
benediction. 

"A  little  heart  may  overflow  as  well  as  a  full- 
grown  one.  Mine  was  full  that  evening,  and  I 
wanted  to  press  your  hand,  and  say  an  emphatic 
fiirewell.  Fearing  to  get  overlooked — because  I 
was  such  a  little  boy — ^in  the  general  leave-taking, 
I  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  walking  straight  up 
to  all  the  company,  one  by  one,  shaking  hands 
with  them,  and  saying  a  very  serious  *  Good-bye,' 
and  so  made  sure  of  my  opportunity  with  you.  I 
have  since  reflected  that  my  manner  must  have 
been  very  much  that  of  a  child  who  contemplated 
instantaneous  suicide  in  the  water-butt.  Eut  I 
went  straight  up  to  bed,  my  heart  beating  as  if  it 
would  burst,  and  laid  awiJce  for  hours  thinking 
about  you." 

"  Oh,  you  fimny  little  boy,  how  could  you?" 

"Don't  know ;  but  I  did.  Evening  after  evening, 
I  cut  my  playmates,  and  went  off  to  bed  at  pre- 
posterously sunshiny  hours,  till  my  astonished 
mother  wormed  my  secret  out  of  me ;  after  which 
I  used  to  take  long  walks  instead,  because  I  didn't 
want  to  be  laughed  at.  Why  could  not  I  be  fond 
of  a  little  girl  without  being  made  fun  of  ?  I 
thought  the  laughter  of  my  seniors  coarse  and 
brutal." 

"So  it  was.  Write  a  book,  Willy,  on  the 
Bights  of  Boyhood." 

Somewhile  after  noon  my  dear  girl  unrolled 
the  stores  of  the  basket  with  great  pomp  and 
ceremony;  first  alarming  me  by  pretending  we 
had  lost  it,  and  then  producing  it  from  behind  a 
clump  of  ferns.  Not  Madeline's  own  supper  of 
"  dainties,  from  argosy  transferred,"  and  "lucent 
sjrrups  tinct  with  cinnamon,"  could  have  looked 
so  pretty  as  our  feast  spread  on  the  whitest  of 
napkins  in  the  quietest,  holiest  depth  of  the  wood- 
land. Beside  our  own  voices,  grown  merrier  out 
of  compliment  to  the  dinner-hour,  not  a  sound 
was  to  be  heard,  except  the  buzz  of  a  stray  bee, 
and  the  multitudinous  whisper  of  the  leaves 
overhead.  BesidcT  the  foliage  around  us  and  the 
wild  flowers  at  our  feet,  not  a  sight  was  to  be 


seen  but  the  deep  dark-blue  of  the  sky  through 
rifts  in  the  boughs  of  the  great  trees.  And  so  we 
dined.  And  our  dessert  was  of  blackberries,  not 
quite  so  ripe  as  they  might  have  been.  But  our 
overflowing  hearts  mellowed  all  things,  and  each 
producing  a  book,  we  prepared  for  our  siesta 
while  the  sim  was  hot.  Lotty  had  brought 
"Undine;"  I  had  chosen  Coleridge's  poems. 
We  read  aloud, — ^that  is,  as  loudly  as  it  is  reve- 
rent or  natural  to  read  in  the  forest-temple, — to 
each  other,  and  I  well  remember  with  what  a 
tender  emphasis  I  repeated, — 

Ah,  from  the  soul  itself  roust  issue  forth 
A  light,  a  glory,  a  fair  luminous  cloud 

Enveloping  the  earth  ; 
And  from  the  soul  itself  must  there  be  sent 

A  sweet  and  potent  voice,  of  its  own  birth, 
Of  all  sweet  sounds  the  light  and  element  I 
O  pure  of  heart!  thou  need'st  not  ask  of  me 
What  this  strong  music  in  the  soul  may  be, 
This  light,  this  glory,  this  fair  luminous  mist! " 

Lotty  responded  by  reading  the  expostulations  of 
the  hapless  Undine  with  her  lord,  where  she  is 
explaining  the  unintelligent  nature  of  Kuhlehom; 
— "  Several  times  has  he  terrified  Bertha,  even  to 
swooning.  He  does  this,  because  he  possesses  no 
soul,  being  a  mere  elemental  mirror  of  the  out- 
ward world,  while  of  the  world  within  he  can 
give  no  reflection.  His  imperfect  nature,  alas ! 
gives  him  no  conception  that  the  vicissitudes  and 
delights  of  love  have  so  mysterious  a  resemblance, 
and  arc  so  linked  together,  that  no  power  on  earth 
can  scpai'ate  them.  In  the  midst  of  tears,  a  smile 
is  da\Miing  on  the  cheek,  and  smiles  call  forth 
tears  from  their  secret  recesses."  Afterwards  I 
recited  Keats'  "  La  Belle  Dame  sans  Mercy,"  and 
when  I  came  to  the  verse — 

"  I  set  her  on  my  pacing  steed. 

And  nothing  else  saw  all  day  long, 
For  sidcway  she  would  bend  and  sing 
A  faery  song  " — 

I  thought  that  was  just  what  I  should  have  done, 
if  slie  had  been  like  Lotty ! 

The  sun  was  sloping  westwards  when  we  began 
our  ramble  homewards,  and  the  mists  were  rising 
from  the  meadows  when  we  reached  the  town. 
We  were  almost  silent,  only  pressing  each  other's 
hand  now  and  then,  and  looking  into  each  other's 
faces  rather  timidly,  as  the  thought  of  to-morrow 
kept  rising  in  our  minds.  As  we  went  up  the 
hiU  by  which  the  church  is  approached  from  the 
wood,  and  recollected  that  thei'e  was  only  the  tall 
stUe  by  the  windmill,  with  one  more  field,  and  a 
short  dusty  road  between  us  and  the  town,  wo 
walked  more  and  more  slowly,  till,  crossing  the 
church-yard,  we  fairly  stood  still.  A  grey,  squat, 
square,  ruinous-looking  place  is  the  old  church 

at  E .     The'  tower  is  literally,  not  hyper- 

bolically,  covered  with  ivy,  up  to  the  very  tuiret- 
top.  You  can  sec  the  great  bell  up  in  the  belfry, 
and  you  wonder  the  whole  place  does  not  topple 
down  when  it  rings.  As  Lotty  and  I  stood  by 
the  wonderfully  dilapidated  porch  with  the  un- 
intelligible inscription  over  it  in  a  stone  let  into 
the  wall,  and  glanced  at  our  shadows  lengthening 
and  broken  across  the  graves  and  gravestones,  felt 
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the  odorous  breath  of  the  eyening,  and  heard  the 
caw  of  the  homeward-going  rooks,  and  the  tinkle 
of  a  sheep-bell,  and  the  half-dozing  chirp  of  the 
sparrows,  and  the  voices  of  the  children  at  a  new 
school-room  in  the  town  practising  their  singing, 
— all  came  mingled  together, — ^it  occurred  to  us 
both  to  ask  why  we  were  stopping?  Practically, 
I  answered  the  question  by  lifting  the  great  latch 
of  the  church  door,  and  entering  with  my  darling. 
Beverently,  softly,  oh,  how  softly  !  we  walked  up 
the  aisle  till  we  came  to  the  alter.  Turning  my 
eyes  from  a  monumental  slab  upon  the  wall,  they 
fell  upon  Lotty's  face,  where  a  gleam  of  golden 
sunshine  fell  slantingly,  and  beatified  it.  Her 
hands  were  gently  joined  in  her  lap,  and  her  eyes 
were  cast  down ;  I  could  see  her  bosom  rise  and 
fall,  but  could  not  hear  her  breath,  though  I 
held  my  own  to  listen. 

"Lotty"  —  I  spoke  whisperingly  —  "Lotty, 
generation  after  generation,  how  many  happy, 
loving  human  creatures  have  stood  here  to  be 
made  happier  and  fonder  ?" 

"I  was  thinking  of  Heaven,  Willy.  Let  us 
go." 

"Not  yet.  Put  your  hand  in  mine.  Dear, 
dear,  dear  Lotty  !  with  all  my  heart,  and  all  my 
soul,  and  all  my  strength,  I  love  you !  I  know 
you  love  me  too ;  but  tell  me  so  here,  Lotty ;  dear- 
est Lotty,  tell  me  here,  with  God  looking  down 
and  listening.     Speak,  if  you  love  me  I" 

A  rapid  flush  went  up  to  her  very  temples,  and 
she  lifted  her  clear  eyes,  and  looked  into  mine 
fondly,  unflinchingly. 

"  0  Willy,  you  read  my  heart.  What  shall  I 
say?  Yours,  yours,  dearest  Willy,  in  life  and 
death  yours !  *' 

I  am  not  ashamed  to  put  down  that  we  both 
wept.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  that  I  flung  my 
arm  round  her  waist,  and  kissed  her  forehead*  her 
hair,  her  eyes,  her  cheeks,  her  lips,  as  I  strained 
her  to  me.  I  did  not  take  my  lips  from  her  cheek 
till  the  church-bell,  giving  the  hour,  startled  us 
into  reflection,  and  wondering  how  long  wo  had 
been  inside  the  church. 

It  was  all  over.  We  were  let  down  from  our 
third  heaven.  There  was  a  world  without  us.  I 
closed  the  church-door  with  a  trembling  hand. 

"  Stey,  Willy;  let  me  put  up  my  hair  a  bit : 
suppose  the  sexton  should  be  coming  this  way  ?*' 
"  What  if  he  did  ?  He  could  only  go  home 
and  say  he  had  met  an  angel  in  the  church-yard." 
"  Konsense,  Willy :  he  would  go  home  and 
.".ay  he  had  met  Miss  Shorland  with  her  hair  dread- 
iully  tumbled." 

How  often  it  happens  that  aft;er  some  unusually 
serious  and  interesting  passage  in  our  existence, 
we  experience  a  sudden  accession  of  playfulness!" 
We  found  the  candles  lighted,  and  the  draught- 
board drawn  out.  Small  was  the  talk  that  we 
had  concerning  "  my  plans,"  but  I  promised  that 
my  letters  to  Lotty  should  be  very  full  and  par- 
ticular, and  she  engaged  that  aU  matters  conteined 
in  them  of  general  interest  should  be  duly  made 
known.  The  very  demon  of  mirth  possessed  me : 
I  joked,  cut  mad  capers,  and  laughed  unmerci- 
fully, until  at  la^t  Lotty  caught  tlie  infection  and 


laughed  nearly  as  much  as  I  did.  At  last  came 
bed-time  and  parting,  and  I  went  away. 

Sleep  was  not  to  be  mine  that  night.  I  turned 
upon  my  pillow,  dozed,  dreamt,  dozed  and  turned 
again.  Finally,  I  got  up,  dressed,  and  slipped 
quietly  into  the  street.  It  was  the  hour  "  when 
deep  sleep  falleth  upon  man,"  and  an  unspeakably 
beautiful  night.  The  sky  and  the  earth  were  so 
flooded  with  moonlight  that  you  scarcely  thought 
of  the  sters.  I  went  to  my  darling's  house,  and 
stole  round  to  the  garden.  In  the  distance  was 
the  church  on  the  hill,  looking  white  and  solemn 
against  the  dark  trees.  There  was  the  motionless 
windmill,  and  near  it  were 

**  The  shining  willows,  so  tall  and  so  grey." 

Lotty's  window  was  all  dark.  "  It  is  something," 
I  said  half  aloud,  ''to  know  that  she  sleeps; 
if  she  were  awake,  would  she  not  be  at  the  win- 
dow gazing  at  the  old  church  on  the  hill? 
Sweetest  peace  visit  thy  pillow,  0  my  beloved  I" 

I  went  back  to  my  room,  and  prepared  for  my 
journey.  It  was  daylight  when  I  sallied  forth, 
intending  to  take  the  coach  on  the  road,  as  I  was 
early,  (hice  more  I  slipped  round  to  that  garden, 
but  Lotty*  s  curtains  were  not  yet  imdrawn.  I 
should  like  one  more  look  at  her  dear  little 
face  !  Should  I  let  her  sleep  or  wake  her  ?  My 
selfishness  got  the  better  of  me.  I  plucked  a 
dozen  hard,  unopened  marigold  flowers,  and  flung 
them  at  her  window.  In  an  instant  she  was  at 
the  pane,  pale  but  beautiful;  and  blowing  me 
rapid  kisses,  she  lifted  her  finger  and  pointed  up- 
wards with  a  look  which  I  translated  into  ''  Qod 
bless  you ! " 

That  moment  I  heard  the  rattle  of  the  coach- 
wheels  in  the  street,  and  hurried  away.* 

I  cannot  proceed  with  this  dream.  And  there 
is  a  top  at  my  door.   I  will  finish  it  another  time. 

III. 

It  is  a  great  thing, — ^unutterably  awftil  and 
thrilling, — ^when  for  the  first  time  in  our  lives 
Death  the  Conqueror  makes  himself  known  to  us 
in  all  the  mystery  of  his  might  and  inexorable- 
ness.  Every  day  the  newspaper  has  its  obituary; 
you  are  well  aware  that  fifty  people  die  in  a 
minute ;  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of  looking 
up  at  closed  blinds  in  the  streets  with  some  sort 
of  awe;  the  hatchments  in  the  great  squares 
have  touched  you  as  might  a  baronial  ruin;  a 
newly-made  grave  has  not  been  without  a  voice 
and  a  moral ;  funerals  have  intercepted  your  path 
in  the  thoroughfares ;  people  have  died  next  door 
to  you.  But  even  Death  next  door  is  Death  afar 
off', — a  vague,  distarit  terror,  and  not  a  darkly 
awful  presence.  Stand — ^with  suspended  respira- 
tion and  fevered  temples — stand  under  the  very 
flapping  of  his  wings,  as  the  Inexorable  stoops  to 
breathe  the  last  chill  upon  the  forehead  of  some 
beloved  one;  feel  that  the  solemn  shadow  in 
which  you  stand  is  deepening  and  deepening; 
kneel,  when  the  silver  cord  is  snapped, — kneel  by 
a  pale  corpse  in  the  hush  of  an  hour  before  dawn, 
with  no  sounds  to  be  heard  but  the  sobs  of  pas- 
sionate mourners  and  the  ticldng  of  a  clock, — 
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kneel,  and  say  to  God  the  "IN'eTer  more"  of  a 
bereaved  heart,  the  "  Help,  Lord,  or  I  perish  1 " 
of  a  soul  that  is  come  into  the  deep  waters :  so 
stand,  so  kneel,  so  cry  to  the  Lord  of  Life,  and 
you  will  know  what  Death  is,  and  what  a  celestial 
hope  may  rise  at  last,  luminous  and  large,  out  of 
the  blackness  of  horror  in  that  word — Dead. 

"A  simple  child  (says  Wordsworth) — ''a  simple  child — 

That  lightly  draws  its  breath, 
And  feels  its  life  in  everj  limb. 
What  should  it  know  of  death?" 

And  it  is  beautifully  said.  But  I  was  long,  very 
long  past  the  age  of  childhood,  before  I  could 
bring  myself  to  believe  in  dying.  To  this  day,  I 
can  with  difficulty  only,  and  by  a  direct  mental 
effort,  conceive  even  of  one  dangerously  sick  as 
dying — dead !  So  completely  does  actual,  present 
life,  even  when  faint  and  fluttering,  keep  its  ne- 
gation out  of  my  sight.  That  the  beautiful  flame 
which  lights  up  the  eye,  and  glows  in  the  touch, 
should  ever  go  out  !-— 

To  die! 

To  lie  in  cold  obstruction  and  to  rot; 
This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become 
A  kneaded  clod! 

And  other  puLses  to  go  on  beating ;  and  the  stars 
to  keep  step  along  the  sky ;  and  the  south  wind 
to  ripple  the  rivers  and  stir  the  leaves  of  the  trees; 
and  little  children  to  prattie  and  play ;  and  the 
million-fold  hum  of  life  to  wake  anew  every 
morning ;  and  the  round  impassive  heaven  to  be 
blue  as  ever — 0  it  is  strange,  and  was  once 
stranger  still  to  me ! 

But  if  anything'  could  be  stranger  than  Death 
itself,  it  would  be  the  chatter,  and  idle,  pompous 
cold-bloodedness  with  which  coarse-minded  per- 
sons seem  to  go  about  what  are  called   ^*  the  last 
marks  of  respect"  to  the  departed.     It  may  well 
strike  you  dumb  with  amazement  to  hear  a  widow 
who  has  just  lost  an  only  son  call  out  sobbingly  to 
some  one  to  **  take  care  the  funeral-cake  is  made 
with  currants,  because  she  can't  bear  carraway 
seeds  :**  but  tiiat  I  once  heard  with  my  own  ears. 
And  what  has  put  me  into  this  mortuary  train  of 
thought  is  that,  my  door  being  ajar,  I  overheard 
a  very  sharp,  rapid  voice,  addressing  the  servant 
thus  : — "  0  if  you  please  'm  could  you  tell  me 
where  a  Miss  Eichards  a  dressmaker  lives  some- 
wheres  about  here  becos  I  want  her  to  make  me 
some  mourning  which  my  usband  died  a  fortnight 
ago  of  a  hulcerated  gall-bladder  and  IVe  only 
got  one  gound  and  bonnet  thats  flt  to  go  hout  in 
and  besides  I  know  a  young  female  who's  just 
dead   of  being   disappointed    in    love  with  my 
brother  Holiver  which  he  was  married  last  week 
'm  and  a  lock  of  his  'air  and  a  piece  of  poetry 
was  foimd  in  her  work-bo^,  and  her  relations  is 
in  wants  of  some  hextra  mourning  and  IVe  been 
hunting  everywhere  for  Miss  Kichards,  and  I  feels 
quite  porly  myself,  becos  as  I  was  passing  by  the 
feathers  they  took  in  a  littie  boy  as  had  been 
found  drowndid,   and  quite  upset  me,   if  you'd 
believe  me  'm ^" 

O  Heavens  and  Earth !  Is  it  possible  that  a 
widow  of  foui*te§p  days  can  rattle  on  in  this 
fashion,  taking  for  the  starting-point  of  hor  talk 


the  death  of  him  who  has  lain  in  her  bosom, — 
and  all  to  a  stranger  on  the  door-step  ?  Is  this 
mourning  ?  "Xay  then,  let  the  devil  wear  black, 
for  I'll  have  a  suit  of  sables  " — when  I  am  next 
forced  to  put  on  woe-trappings ! 

In  sensitive  and  undebauchcd  natures  the  first 
paroxysms  of  grief,  after  the  loss  of  some  one 
dearly  loved  and  cherished,  are  followed  by  a 
tender  melancholy,  which  never  dies  out,  and 
which  the  suggestion  of  any  passing  circumstance 
may  waken  into  intensity.  It  was  in  the  loss  of 
my  mother,  eleven  years  ago,  that  I  first  rubbed 
clothes  with  death,  and  knew  assuredly  and  of  a 
truth,  that  the  Living  and  the  loved  must  die ;  and 
there  is  only  one  other  passage  in  my  history 
which  more  frequently  or  more  saddeningly  enters 
into  my  dreamings  of  the  past.  My  dear  girl 
and  I  were  to  be  married  in  a  fortnight,  when  one 
morning  I  received  the  following  letter.  I  re- 
member, word  for  word,  from  repeated,  fond 
perusal,  every  line  Lotty  ever  wrote  to  me. 

E 

Mr  Dear  Willt, — I  told  you  in  my  last  that  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  sickness  here,  and  one's  dearest  friends 
may  be  taken  ill  as  well  as  others.  We  should  like  to  see 
you  down  here,  because  your  mother  is  seriously  ill,  and  I 
promised  your  father  /  would  write  to  you.  The  Doctor 
says  she  has  a  fever  of  (I  think  it  is)  a  typhoid  kind.  May 
God  bless  yon  and  raise  hor  up  soon  to  embrace  her 
dear  boy  I  Ever  your  affectionate 

LOTTT. 

Lotty' s  temperament  was  of  the  manifestative 
order;   her  powers  of  self-suppression  were  as 
small  as  they  could  well  be ;  and  the  solicitous 
tenderness  with  which  this  note  was  written  was 
so  ill-concealed  that  I  was  prepared  to  find  my 
mother  in  great  danger.     My  father's  declining 
to  write  himself  was  also  significant ;  he  was  not 
much  beloved  by  his  children,  and  knowing  the 
dccply-rooted  affection  that  existed  between  my 
mother  and  me,  he  would  naturally  shrink  from 
announcing  that  she  was  in  peril.     There  was 
another  cause  for  alarm  :  my  mother  was  one  of 
those  quiet  souls  who  keep  up  to  the  last,  and 
complain  only  when  it  is  too  late.     I  have  found 
that  class  of  martyrs  more  numerous  than  I  had 
once  supposed  it  could  possibly  be,   and  let  mo 
say    a    word    for    them: — these    patient,    sclf- 
saciificing  children   of   Our  Father  who   is  in 
Heaven  have  surely  a  double  claim  upon  those 
who  surround  and  love  them,  for  a  watchful  and 
inquisitive  care,    that  shall  supply  the  place  of 
that  querulousness  which  in  most  of  us  gives  the 
alarm  in  due  time  when  things  are  going  wrong 
with  us.     If  this  Dream  Book  of  mine  should 
ever  meet  other  eyes  than  his  who  writes  these 
words  with  a  tremulous  pen,  it  may  be  something 
to  remind  one  reader  of  a  particular  in  which  the 
over-busy,  as  well  as  the  pleasure-lover,  is  apt 
to  forget  that  we   should   "bear  one  another's 
burdens." 

And  here  I  find  I  mtist  put  down  an  instance 
of  the  kind  thoughtfnlness  of  my  beloved  girl, 
though  with  a  feeling  I  do  not  care  to  analyse 
I  was  going  to  skip  it.  In  the  midst  of  her 
grief  and  her  many  tears,  as  she  wrote  that  letter, 
she  could  spare  a  recollection  and  a  good  word  for 
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a  possibly  over-worked   dressmaker  who  was  a 

pert'ect  stranger  to  her.     Her  wedding-di'ess  was 

being  made  in  town,  and  her  letter  contained  a 

little  postscript  :— 

"  If  you  have  time,  will  you  send  word  to  the  drossmakcr 
she  can  take  a/eir  days  more." 

The  "few  days"  carefully  underlined,  as  if  to 
intimate  over  so  distantly  that  within  three  weeks 
or  a  month  my  mother  might  be  about  again. 
Dear  sainted  soul ! — I  sent  the  message. 

The   interval   between    my   receiAing  Lotty*a 

letter  and  my  getting  to  E is  a  blank  in  my 

recollection;  but  I  remember  that  as  I  walked 
up  the  town  I  struggled  hard  to  realise  the  idea 
of  any  one  dear  to  me  dying,  and  that  I  found  it 
impossible  to  do  so.  I  met  tlie  good  doctor,  and 
spoke  to  him  :  no  doubt  he  thought  there  was  a 
sort  of  imi)iety  in  the  tenacity  with  which  I 
clung  to  the  faith — yes,  that  is  the  word — that 
my  mother,  so  good  and  so  beloved,  must  live, 
and  that  it  would  be  mine  to  see  that  her  declin- 
ing days  were  happier  than  the  previous  part  of 
her  life.  He  told  me  she  had  evidentlV'  been 
over-exerting  herself,  and  that  she  had  not  said 
she  was  ill  until,  he  feared,  it  was  too  late.  Then 
she  had  taken  a  severe  cold,  and  a  very  bad  fever 
of  a  typhoid  kind  was  the  result. 

I  found  her  nearly  speechless  and  rapidly 
getting  worse.  My  father  and  sister  were  almost 
paralysed,  and  of  course  of  little  use,  though 
they  were  both  *^  strong-minded  ^^  persons  in  the 
world's  opinion.  My  delicate  Lotty  alone,  who 
was  "nervous,"  "fanciful,"  and  in  the  bad  books 
of  certain  elderly  dowds  even  "finical," — she 
alone  was  erect,  alert,  and  blessing  all  about  her 
by  her  loving  though  not  untremulous  ministra- 
tions. 

As  I  went  softly  up-stairs,  I  thought  I  heard 
her  voice  saying — "  Mother — " 

Again, — "Mother," — very  distinctly:  it  wa^ 
she  who  spoke. 

"  Mother  !"  for  the  third  time. — A  quiet  moan 
of  recognition. 

"Mother! — ^^YLQy  is  coming;  I  hear  his  step 
on  the  stairs." 

But  I  did  not  even  sec  her  as  I  entered  the 
room  and  embraced  my  mother.  AVhen  I  lifted 
my  head,  I  beheld  her  on  the  other  side  of  the 
bed,  so  pale  with  watching  and  with  sorrow,  but 
so  radiant  with  love  and  compassion,  that  I  stood 
looking  speechlessly  in  her  face.  Then  she  smiled, 
and,  without  moving  from  her  place,  stretched 
her  hand  across  the  bed  for  me  to  kiss.  My 
mother  lifted  hers  with  a  motion  I  did  not  under- 
stand ;  but  Lotty  did,  and  led  our  joined  hands 
into  her  trembling  grasp. 

When  I  had  first  looked  at  my  mother,  on 
entering  the  room,  I  know,  from  the  thoughts 
that  were  hurriedly  and  indistinctly  passing  in 
my  mind,  that  my  eyes  must  have  had  a  re- 
proachful meaning  in  their  sadness,  which  she 
had  translated  into — "  Must  it  be  that  she  whom 
we  love  so  well  shall  close  a  life  of  toil  and  self- 
sacrifice  now,  and  thus?  0,  pitying  Heaven,  no!" 
As  she  held  mine  and  my  darling's  hand  feebly 
'^lasped  in  her  own,  she  looked  meaningly  in  my 


face,  and  said  with  all  the  emphasis  she  could 
command,  and  a  smile  that  came  and  went  like 
summer  lightning, 

"  God  is  good !" 

I  knew  what  that  meant,  and  that  it  was  true. 
It  was  like  a  divine  "Peace,  be  still,"  to  my 
troubled  soul,  and  kind  tears  rushed  into  my 
eyes.  Lotty  turned  away,  and  pretended  to  ad- 
just her  hair  at  the  glass;  but  she  had  not  recol- 
lected that  I  could  see  her  face  in  that  as  weD  as 
she  could.  The  Doctor  had  said,  half-playfully, 
on  meeting  me,  "  You  must  not  take  Miss  Shor- 
land  and  marry  her,  young  man;  she  ought  to 
be  a  Sister  of  Mercy."  How  should  he  know  ? 
Had  she  ever  called  him  dear  names  in  a  whisper, 
or  laid  her  forehead  on  his  shoulder,  or 

The  Minister  came  up-stau^.  He  was  a  very 
energetic,  active  man ;  wiry  in  fiume,  bred  a  shoe- 
maker, self-taught ;  with  a  heart  amply  supplied 
with  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  and  an  ultra- 
Calvinistic  creed  that  blazed  with  damnation. 
Good  old  creature  !  I  sent  him  once  a  sermon  of 
Chidmere*,  headed  "God's  Love  to  All  Men,"  and 
he  retuiTied  it  with  an  indignaht  note,  in  which 
the  doctrine  of  "reprobation"  was  not  in  any- 
wise minced  or  blinked  at.  He  and  his  flock  were 
very  strong  upon  the  "thousand  years'  reign," 
and,  in  spite  of  their  Calvinism,  were  high-class 
Arians, — the  only  preacher  and  congregation  of 
the  kind  I  ever  knew.  I  should  be  puzzled  to 
say  whether  there  was  more  goodness  or  narrow- 
ness of  heart  amongst  them.  Amongst  these 
people,  partly  from  the  force  of  circumstances, 
more  from  an  intense  loyalty  of  soul^  which  was 
appealed  to  by  their  strong  views  of  the  "  Divine 
faithfulness,"  my  dear  mother  had  cast  her  lot  at 
an  early  age,  and  among  them  she  had  grown  in 
grace,  had  been  strengthened  in  good  works; 
though  her  gentle  nature  frequently,  to  my  know- 
ledge, led  her  to  question  rather  anxiously  the 
truth  of  her  adopted  creed  in  its  harsher  featiures. 

That  creed  was  never  mine.  I  am  now  farther 
removed  from  it  than  ever ;  though  I  can  take  an 
ultra-Calvinist's  stand-point,  and  fully  appreciate 
the  state  of  mind  in  which  he  finds  in  his  faith 
the  key  to  all  mysteries.  But,  oh  ye  intellectual 
coxcombs,  ye  theological  exquisites ! — if  eyes  of 
yours  meet  page  of  mine — ^ye,  who  turn  loatliingly 
from  the  old-fashioned  rugged  speech  of  saints  in 
earnest;  who  cry  "Cant,  Cant!"  when  there  is  no 
cant ! — how,  may  it  please  your  Superfine  Sublimi- 
ties, shall  I  write  down  my  dreamy  recollections 
of  the  dying  minutes  of  a  saint  indt^ed;  who  loved 
Watts  and  Toplady,  and  Susannah  Harrison's 
"  Songs  in  the  Night" — all  abominations  in  your 
nostrils,  as  I  very  well  know  }  Good  friends, 
pardon  me  this  apostrophe,  and  also  pardon  me 
that  I  believe  the  quaint  words  of  men  like 
Toplady  and  Wesley  have  been  God's  bread  of 
life  to  millions  upon  millions  who  would  have 
starved  and  gone  all  dark  and  doubting  down  to 
the  pit,  upon  your  transcendental  "Utterances." 

"  Sister,"  said  the  Minister,  "  is  the  Lord  with 


you?" 

"  'Firm — ^Firm 


as  his  throne 
said  my  mother,  with  difficulty. 
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"  Ah ! "  said  the  old  man,  and  repeated  very 
feelingly  two  verses  of  a  hymn  of  "VVatts*,  which  is 
a  great  favourite  with  supralapsarians — 

Jesus,  my  God!  I  know  his  name. 

His  name  is  all  my  trust; 
He  will  not  put  my  soul  to  shame. 

Nor  let  my  hope  be  lost: 
Firm  as  his  throne  his  promise  stands, 

And  he  can  well  secure 
What  I've  committed  to  his  hands 

Till  the  decisire  hour. 

He  continued:  "Last  night  at  the  prayer-meeting 
there  was  much  wrestling  with  God  for  you : 
Brother  Martin  engaged,  and  was  very  importu- 
nate that  you  might  be  raised  up  again. 

Poor  Brother  Martin !  Thou  wast  very  igno- 
rant, and  a  little  shopkeeper  only ;  but  the  Infi- 
nite Goodness  listens  to  the  incoherent  prayers  of 
small  tradespeople  as  well  as  to  the  sky-blue 
aspirations  of  cultivated  **  Spiritualists,"  and  to 
the  orthodox  talk  of  men  in  surplices  who  read 
from  high  places  that  Athanasian  formula  which 
duly  damns  poor  little  Arians  like  thee.  Many  a 
time,  in  my  awful  dreamings  of  the  past,  do  I 
remember  thee,  because  thou  wast  "  importunate" 
with  Heaven  for  my  mother ! 

Two  more  days  and  two  more  nights  did  my 
mother  live  and  suffer — suffer  much;  for  the 
fever  raged,  the  tongue  swelled,  sleep  fled  from 
her,  and  would  not  come  at  any  opiate's  bidding. 
"WTien  I  call  to  mind  how  through  years  of  trial 
she  had  always  possessed  her  soul  in  patience,  I 
can  scarcely  trust  my  memory  when  it  tells  me 
that  once,  in  some  extremity  of  her  agony,  I  heard 

her  say,  "  0  Lord  ! why  this 

pain  ?"  But  it  was  so.  At  those  fearful  words, 
doubly  fearful  from  so  submiss,  so  meek  a  soul,  I 
trembled  to  my  heart's  core,  and  seizing  her  hand, 
pressed  it  convulsively.  It  was  only  a  passing 
cloud  upon  the  resignedness  of  a  saint  indeed. 
An  hour  afterwards  she  regained  a  calmness  which 
she  did  not  lose  up  to  the  parting  moment. 

Very  early  in  the  morning  of  the  third  day, 
when  there  was  a  leaden  light  in  the  sky,  and 
not  a  breath  of  air  stirring,  she  suddenly  opened 
her  eyes  and  fixed  them  solicitously  upon  me, 
making  fruitless  efforts  to  speak.  I  read  her 
wishes,  and  whispered  my  father  and  sister,  who 
were  weeping  at  the  bed's  foot,  to  draw  near  to 
her.  Not  a  word  could  she  utter,  but  such 
a  dying  embrace  as  she  could  give  she  gave. 
Then  Lotty  and  I  approached  together.  Starting 
eagerly  up  from  the  pillow,  she  clasped  Lotty' s 
hand  and  mine,  and  looking  before  her  with  fixed 
dilated  eyes,  said  loudly  and  distinctly —  ' 

"  Lord  Jesus  1  "      ^ 

I  caught  her  as  she  fell  heavily  back  into  my 
arms, — and  all  was  over. 

Then  a  mist  swam  before  my  eyes,  and  dark- 
ness covered  my  spirit.  Of  the  foUowing  hour  or 
two  I  know  little.  I  remember  sobs  and  pas- 
sionate cries,  and  the  day  getting  lighter  and 
lighter,  and  my  having  a  strange  sensation  as  if 
there  were  going  to  be  perpetual  daylight.  I 
remember  a  sweet  pale  face  that  seemed  every- 
where, with  eyes  that,  as  I  once  met  them,  said 
*'  God  is  good ! "     I  remember  a  pressure  of  lips 


on  my  temples,  and  that  the  voice  of  mourning 
appeared  to  grow  fainter  and  fainter,  all  through 
that  heavenly  face  and  the  few  but  golden  syl- 
lables spoken  by  those  lips.  And  I  seem  to 
wake  up  and  know  where  I  am,  at  the  breakfast- 
table  in  the  brick-floored  kitchen  opening  to  the 
.  garden,  with  the  church  on  the  hill  in  the  dis- 
tance. And  soothed  by  the  kindly  tea,  with  the 
breeze  through  the  open  door  fanning  my  fore- 
head, and  that  sweet  pale  face  at  the  head  of  the 
table  where  my  mother  was  wont  to  be,  I  bow 
my  head  to  conceal  a  few  blessed  tears,  and  in  the 
very  depth  of  my  soul  I  too  say  to  myself,  "  Grod 
is  good ! " 

Sleep  came  to  me  at  night,  and  I  rose  next 
morning  refreshed  and  strengthened.  "When  I 
met  Lotty,  we  shook  hands  fervently,  and  looked 
inquiringly  into  each  other's  faces  like  long- 
parted  friends;  there  was  nothing  to  read  in  either 
countenance  but  a  solemnised,  saddened  affection; 
and  we  were  both  calm  to  a  degree  which  sur- 
prised us  then,  and  surprises  me  now.  Keeping 
her  hand,  I  said,  unfalteringly, — 

"  How  shall  I  thank  you,  dear  Lotty,  for  all 
your  goodness  ? " 

"  Put  off  the  thanks,  dear  friend — ^you  will 
reward  me  some  day,  no  doubt :  at  present  it  is 
enough  that  you  look  so  calm  and  so  well." 

"  Ah,  but  f/ou  look  very  pale  and  thin,  and  I 

do  not  think  E is  healthy  just  now.     When 

I  go  back  to  town,  go  with  me,  and  stay  a  few 
days :  we  can  easily  get  you  a  nice  lodging,  and 
the  change  will  do  you  good." 

"  I  musn't,  Willy ." 

"  Only  for  a  few  days,  dear  Lotty;  you  want  it, 
after  all  your  night-watching  and  anxiety." 

**No,  dear  Willy,  no;  I  feel  quite  strong, 
believe  me.  My  fattier  and  mother  are  not  weU, 
and  are  much  cut  up  at  our  loss ;  and  besides,  your 
sister ." 

"  What  of  my  sister,  that  should  keep  you  in 
E ?" 

"  WeU,  do  not  be  alarmed ;  but  I  don't  quite 

understand  or  trust  that  yoimg  S ;  and  at  a 

crisis  like  this,  when  your  father  has  his  thoughts 
full,  I  have  reason  to  think  his  movements  ought 
to  be  watched ;  and  who  is  there  to  do  it,  if  I  do 
not  ?  You,  dear  Willy,  must  go  back  as  soon  as 
possible,  for  your  own  sake, — I  mean,  for  our 
sakes.  As  for  me,  you  wouldn't  believe  how 
strong  I  feel,  and  you  must  trust  me  here  a  little 
while  longer.  Why  should  you  not?  God  is 
good,  WiUy!" 

"  0  Lotty  !  you  are  aU  that  is  kind  and  wise ; 
teach  me,  and  make  me  better,  for  I  fear  I  am 
very  selfish,  and  thoughtless  about  others." 

"  Hush,  hush !  we  wiU  do  each  other  all  the 

good  we  can  at  present,  and and  when  we  are 

married,  I  have  a  great  deal  to  teU  you  that  will 
please  you." 

AU  the  incidents  of  a  modem  ftmeral  are,  to 
my  thinking,  barbarous  and  disgusting.  What 
loathing  and  revulsion  were  mine,  till  the  sod 
had  been  heaped  upon  my  mother's  cofl&n,  I  need 
not  say.  It  is  curious,  but  tnie,  that  having  been 
annoyed  from  time  to  time  with  the  bad,  and,  as  I 
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ttionght,  irreverent  manner  in  which  the  singing 
was  managed  at  my  mother's  chapel,  I  was  seized 
with  a  fit  of  concern  about  the  hymn  to  be  sung 
at  the  fimeral,  and  insisted  on  setting  the  tune 
myself.  But  I  broke  down  at  the  middle;  in  a 
torrent  of  tears.  The  hymn  was  one  of  Charles 
Wesley's,  one  verse  of  which  my  mother  was  in 
the  habit  of  repeating  very  frequently: — 

Here  in  the  body  pent. 

Absent  from  thee  I  roam, 
Yet  nightly  pitch  my  moving  tent 

A  day's  march  nearer  homel 

I  was  surprised  beyond  measure  to  hear  the  stub- 
bom  old  ilinister  conclude  his  petition  with  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  of  which  I  was  and  am  exceedingly 
fond.  It  was  to  Lotty  that  I  was  indebted  for 
this,  though  how  even  she  had  managed  to  induce 
so  stem  a  Dissenter  to  conform  to  Church  usage 
to  that  extent  was  past  my  understanding.  I  had 
some  difficulty  about  the  inscription  on  the  tomb- 
stone, in  which  my  mention  of  "  a  life  of  patient 
self-renunciation  and  continuanoe  in  well  doing  " 
was  pronounced  to  be  "  exalting  the  creature ; " 


(  To  be  Continued,) 


but  I  carried  my  point  eventually.  Ah !  I  feel 
sure  the  on-lookmg  spirits  of  the  "  namelcfis 
martyrs  "  departed,  of  whom  no  stone  records  so 
much,  of  whom  no  words  of  fond  and  reverent 
remembrance  are  written  by  surviving  fingers, 
could  not  disapprove  the  loving  solicitude  of  an 
only  son  to  distinguish  his  mother's  grave!  I 
never  pass  a  day  without  a  tender  recollection  of 
my  mother.  No  subtleties  about  the  "  spirituality" 
of  the  world  of  bliss  can  prevent  my  lifting  my 
ej'^es  upwards  to  the  skies  when  I  think  of  her ;  no 
"  Protestant"  timidity  about  addressing  the  dead 
can  hold  me  back  from  breathing  out  my  emotions  - 
to  her  spirit,  as  if  she  listened  and  could  bless  me. 
Dear  sainted  soul !  Evil  befal  the  day  when  I 
shall  cease  to  think  of  thee  as  a  Loving  Presence 
ready  to  hear  and  smile  when  I  call  fiiee,  as  of 
old,  my  Mother ! 

The  day  before  I  quitted  E ,  for  London 

once  more,  brought  me  some  letters  forwarded 
from  my  lodgings,  according  to  instructions  I  had 
left  there :  one  was  from  the  dressmaker,  to  say 
that  Lotty's  wedding-dress  was  quite  ready. 
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Whei?  a  renders  a  distinct,  tangible,  and  stipu- 
lated service  to  X,  such  as  Allan  Cunninghan^ 
rendered  to  Chantrey,  there  is  rarely  any  dispute 
as  to  the  remuneration  either  in  the  shape  of 
current  pay  or  superannuated  allowance.  Or  when 
B  C  renders  like  service  to  an  incorporation, 
as  when  Charles  Lamb  and  James  Mill  did  duty 
in  the  India  House,  there  was  no  call  for  con- 
troversy. Or,  lastly,  when  D  E  serve  the  State, 
as  Robert  Bums  did  by  gauging  beer  casks  in 
Dumfries,  or  William  Wordsworth  by  dispensing 
receipt  stamps  to  the  traders  of  Cumberland,  there 
was  still  no  need  for  dispute  or  altercation.  X, 
the  Monarch,  Y,  the  Corporation,  and  Z,  the  State, 
lack  foremen,  clerks,  excisemen,  and  stamp-dis- 
tributors ;  they  prescribe  the  duties,  they  quote 
the  pay,  and  name  the  retiring  salary  (if  any) 
which  is  to  foUow  good  behaviour.  Thus  far  all 
is  fair  on  the  part  of  the  employers ;  and  as  little 
complaint  can  be  preferred  on  the  side  of  the 
employed.  They  in  their  turn  lack  bread,  and 
perhaps  they  are  not  able  or  not  willing  for  any 
other  sort  of  occupation  that  may  be  available  for 
the  time  being ;  and  therefore,  although  there  m^y 
be  some  drawbacks  as  to  the  character  of  the 
Monarch,  the  Corporation,  or  the  State,  or  as  to 
the  amount  or  nature  of  the  work  which  they 
exact,  still,  on  the  whole,  the  employed  must 
make  the  best  of  circumstances,  and  so  they  close 
the  bargain.  Than  this  nothing  can  be  more 
equitable— the  wants  of  each  are  supplied,  the 
terms  are  known  beforehand,  and  each  party  is  as 
free  as  the  wind  to  terminate  the  engagement 
whenever  it  is  found  to  be  their  interest  to  do  so. 


But  the  case  assumes  another  phase  when  a  party 
volunteers  service,  and  when  the  State,  while  un- 
doubtedly benefiting  by  such  service,  cannot  ex- 
actly appraise  its  monetary  value.  !Bobert  Bums  in- 
dites a  song,  entitled  "  Scots  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace 
bled!*  and  Thomas  Campbell  pens  a  naval  ode, 
conunencing  with  "Ye  mariners  of  England!" 
Neither  of  these  gentlemen  received  ou  order  to 
execute  these  compositions,  in  the  manner  that  a 
major  is  ordered  to  join  his  regiment,  or  that  a 
Birmingham  gun-maker  receives  a  commission  for 
a  stack  of  Mini^  rifles ;  and  in  the  absence  of 
such  orders  from  the  State,  neither  of  them  is 
expected  to  render  bills  for  their  poetry  in  the 
same  fashion  that  the  officer  or  the  tradesman  can 
tender  accounts,  the  one  for  his  time  and  the 
other  for  his  wares.  But  because  tlie  poets  fulfil 
their  mission  unasked,  and  because  we  cannot 
measure  off  the  fruits  of  that  mission  just  as 
marching  days  can  be  reckoned  or  as  gim-flints 
can  be  counted,  are  we  therefore  to  underrate  the 
poet's  vocation  and  to  hold  it  as  nought?  Un- 
doubtedly not.  If  warriors  are  to  be  created 
merely  by  putting  a  firelock  into  the  hands  of  a 
soldier  or  a  cutlass  into  those  of  the  sailor,  and  if 
they  are  to  march  to  glory  merely  because  the 
word  of  command  is  given,  there  is  nothing  to 
hinder  the  Czar  of  Bussia  from  having  as  good 
fighting  men  as  Queen  Victoria.  But  we  know  that 
to  be  really  brave,  troops  must  be  animated  by 
fervid  emotions,  and  that  heart  as  well  as  hand 
must  go  together  if  victory  is  to  crown  the  day. 
Appeals  to  mere  fanaticism  will  not  long  sustain 
the  soldier :  he  must  be  an  intelligent  agent—iit 
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to  appreciate  the  battles  of  his  fathers — ^fit  to 
appreciate  the  genialities  of  home  and  liberty — 
and  to  such  the  stirring  numbers  of  the  bard  will 
speak  with  trumpet-tongue,  and  he  will  nerve 
himself  for  the  contest  with  that  indomitable 
valour  against  which  obstacles  will  vainly  oppose 
themselves.     In  warlike  prowess  poetical  asso- 
ciation is   everything — ^the   shout  or  the  music 
only  tell  with  half  effect  if  they  do  not  awaken 
chords  that  respond  to  memories  of  the   olden 
time.      Literature  is  therefore  a  cheap   defence 
of  nations — and  poetry  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
forms  of  literature.     We  are  thus  minute  on  this 
point,  because  there  is  a  utilitarian  sceptical  spirit 
abroad,  that  wishes  to  have  a  material  equivalent 
for  everything,  and  which  will  recognise  nothing 
that  is  impalpable  to  the  grosser  senses,  or  which 
cannot  be  measured  by  tiie  yard  or  weighed  by 
the  pound.     An  incident  which  occurred  in  real 
life  the  other  day  may  serve  to  illustrate  this.    A 
street -fiddler  stopped  at  the  door  of  a  shoemaker 
of  the  literal  school,  and  humbly  requested  a  coin 
for  his  performance,  which  had  imdoubtedly  been 
relished  by  the  whole  staff  of  workmen.     "  Why 
don't  you  work,  Sir?"  asked  the  stem  man  of 
leather.     "  I  do  work,"  was  the  sharp  reply  of 
the  minstrel,  "  and  work  as  hard  as  you  do." 
"  As  hard  as  I  do,  why  I  make  shoes  here  from 
morning  till  night !"     "  Well,  I  play  the  fiddle 
from  morning  tiU  night."  "  But  playing  the  fiddle 
does  good  to  nobody ;  now  my  shoes  keep  people's 
feet  warm."     "  Yes,"  rejoined  the  enraged  musi- 
cian, "  and  my  fiddle  keeps  their  hearts  warm." 

The  importance  of  **  keeping  w^rm  the  hearts" 
of  a  nation  cannot  be  over-estimated ;  and  while 
our  paid  and  official  legislators  are  busying  them- 
selves with  secularities,  it  is  matter  for  thankftd- 
ncss  that  the  world  is  so  constituted  that  •there 
are  always  numerous  volunteers  engaged  in  cul- 
tivating the  emotional  and  artistic  instincts  of 
humanity.  And  the  humblest  labourer  in  this  great 
normal  school  of  the  affections  and  tastes  should 
not  be  despised :  it  is,  no  doubt,  the  fashion  to  do 
so,  but  we  question  the  propriety  of  the  course. 
We  hold,  and  that  very  stax>ngly,  that  every  street 
performer  on  an  instrument,  every  Italian  boy 
with  his  board  of  figures,  every  girl  with  her 
basket  of  flowers,  are  doing  somewhat  to  refine 
and  elevate  the  neglected  portions  of  our  race ; 
and  that  the  imconscious  patriotism  of  those 
humble  pioneers  of  civilisation  contrasts  very 
favourably  with  the  sayings  and  doings  of  certain 
parties  arrogating  to  themselves  the  title  of  "  de- 
fenders of  their  country,"  who  do  so  much  to 
demoralise  the  people  in  whose  public  service 
they  are.  But  it  is  not  with  regenerators  in 
general  that  we  have  at  present  to  do.  Our  ob- 
ject is  to  indicate  the  extent  to  which  the  higher 
class  of  benefactors  should  be  rewarded  by  their 
country. 

All  services  of  a  national  kind  are  entitled  to 
national  recognition  and  recompense ;  and  when 
we  refer  in  the  first  instance  to  literary  services, 
we  do  so  because,  if  claims  of  that  character  are  at 
all  admitted,  it  is  obvious  that  those  connected 
with  science  and  art,  as  more  directly  bearing  on  | 


the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  community,  will  be 
conceded  with  littie  hesitation.  Hitherto  we  have 
not  been  slow  to  recognise  and  to  reward  nation- 
ally merit  of.  a  certain  description ;  so  that  the 
principle  has  not  to  be  created  or  called  into 
operation  for  the  first  time.  Favouritism  at  court, 
naval,  military,  or  legal  service,  have  ever  been 
richly  acknowledged — ^not  only  by  liberal  payment 
during  the  currency  of  such  service,  but  after  the 
parties  had  relinquished  the  performance  of  public 
duty  and  retired  into  private  life ;  nay  more,  even 
after  the  grave,  that  great  Adjuster  of  other  men's 
accounts,  has  closed  over  the  remains  of  such 
functionaries,  their  pensions  are  most  politely  con- 
tinued to  their  heirs  in  perpetuity.  Thus  we  have 
the  grandsons  of  Rodney  and  Abercrombie,  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  Duncan,  Lake,  and  Colling- 
wood,  the  nephew  of  Jervis,  the  son  of  the  nephew 
of  Nelson,  the  wife  of  the  son  of  the  nephew 
of  Nelson,  the  widow  of  the  nephew  of  Nelson, 
&c.,  &c.,  all  enjoying  pensions,  from  one  to  three 
thousand  pounds  per  annum  each.  But  worse, 
and  much  more  provoking  than  all,  we  have 
2,900^.  paid  to  the  heirs  of  the  Duke  of  Schomberg, 
in  compensation  for  their  ancestor  (at  least  six 
times  removed)  having  been  killed  at  the  Battle 
of  the  Boyne  some  two  hundred  years  ago ;  we 
stiU  glorify  Marlborough's  victories  by  4,000^. 
a-year  to  his  successor;  and  we  still  mark  our 
reverence  for  Charles  II.  by  paying  10,599/.  2s. 
to  the  Duke  of  Grafton.  AU  sorts  of  devices  have 
been  tried  to  conceal  these  latter  extravagances 
from  pubUc  scrutiny — such  as  paying  his  Grace  of 
Grafton  out  of  the  Excise  Revenue  before  remitting 
the  proceeds  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  the  pay  of  Marlborough  and  Schomberg  being 
in  like  manner  kept  back  from  the  Post  Oflice  frinds. 
It  is  satisfactory,  however,  that  by  a  recent  Act  of 
Parliament  this  abuse  will  now  be  suppressed, 
and  that  in  future  all  the  revenues  received  by 
public  Boards  will  be  remitted  to  the  Treasury, 
whence  aU  payments  will  be  made  to  pensioners 
as  well  as  placemen.  This  will  not  only  lead  to 
more  accurate  bookkeeping,  but  ultimately  to 
national  economy. 

But  while  pensions  to  sinecurists  are  unjustifi- 
able, there  are  methods  of  rewarding  favourites 
still  more  objectionable.  A  pension,  save  and  ex- 
cepting fiuctuations  in  the  valuation  of  money,  is 
a  definite  grant,  admitting  of  computation ;  and  as 
the  finance-reformers  of  our  day  are  lynx-eyed, 
there  is  no  nook  or  comer  where  such  grants  may 
lurk  that  can  long  escape  detection.  But  grants 
of  land  once  conferred  are  lost  sight  of  ever  after- 
wards, and  at  the  same  time  the  available  re- 
sources of  the  country  are  curtailed.  On  this 
point  Mr.  Dove,  in  his  "  Elements  of  Political 
Science,"  has  the  following  remarks : — 

About  154  years  ago,  the  King  granted  certain  lands  to 
a  foreigner — Bentinck — who  happened  to  bo  a  favourite. 
When  the  grant  was  made  from  the  crown-lands  of  Eng- 
land, the  income  might  be  worth  10,000^  per  annum.  The 
value  of  the  lands — ^that  is,  of  the  renl— has  gone  on  con- 
tinually increasing,  not  from  any  exertions  on  the  part  of 
the  Bcntincks,  but  from  the  expansion  of  the  indui^try  of 
the  country.  The  income  is  now  say  120,000/.  per  annum; 
and  if  we  add  the  extremes  and  multiply  by  half  the 
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number  of  years,  say  fieTcnty-seven,  we  ascertain  the  I 
enormous  amount  of  money  that  this  one  family  has  de-  i 
rived  from  the  labours  of  England.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  plus  ten  thousand,  multiplied  by  seventy- 
seven,  will  give  twenty  millions  and  twenty  thousand 
pounds  drawn  from  the  wealth  of  England  by  one  family 
alone,  because  William  III.  gave  his  Dutch  follower  the 
manors  of  Grantham,  Torrington,  Partington,  Pevensey, 
&c.  &c.,  all  which  t)elonged  to  the  nation  of  England. 
Now  for  this  vast  sum  the  Bentincks  have  done  nothing. 
The  first  was  a  follower  of  William  IIL,  another  was 
Prime  Minister  (for  which  he  was  paid);  another  was  a 
great  horse-racer;  and  another,  with  an  im[)ertinence  which 
is  ludicrous,  asked  the  greatest  statesman  of  his  day,  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  "  What  was  the  state  of  his  in- 
come ?  '*  So  superabundant,  in  fact,  did  the  wealth  of  the 
family  become,  that  the  present  Duke  of  I'ortland  is 
rumoured  to  have  said  that  "  he  allowed  himself  50,000/. 
a-year  for  Tom-fool's  money."  •  •  •  •  jjQt  us  suj)i)Ose 
that  the  King,  instead  of  granting  lands  to  Lord  Portland, 
bad  granted  10,000/.  per  annum  in  perpetuity  out  of  the 
general  taxation.  This  would  have  been  regarded  as  a 
hardship  on  the  nation,  although  the  payment  would  not 
yet  in  all  probability  have  been  repealed,  for  we  still  find 
noblemen  drawing  so  many  thousands  a  year  from  the 
Post  Office  revenues.  But  a  grant  of  ten  thousand  per 
•annum  out  of  the  general  taxation  would  have  cost  only 
1,540,000/.  for  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  years;  so  that 
if  the  increase  of  rent  consequent  on  the  increased  industry 
of  the  country  had  fairly  been  applied  to  the  public  good, 
the  nation  would  have  saved  between  ten  and  twenty 
millions  of  money. — Dove,  pp.  311  and  314. 

Millions  to  Court  favourites,  thousands  to  mili- 
tary and  naval  heroes,  and  how  much  to  science 
and  literature  ? — ^Fifties  and  hundreds !  A  judge 
or  an  admiral's  widow  will  scarcely  be  thankfiil  i 
for  twelve  hundred  a  year  ;^ but  yet  this  is  all  that  | 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  has  to  spare  for  the 
reward  of  intellect !  But  let  us  not  be  unjust. 
Lord  Aberdeen  has  just  informed  us  that  litera- 
ture and  science  need  not  depend  on  their  re- 
ceiving even  the  twelve  hundred.  Lord  Wrottes- 
ley  thought  that  science  got  too  little ;  but  the 
Premier  informs  his  lordship  cooUy  that  science, 
when  thrown  into  the  same  scale  with  literature, 
need  not  expect  the  lion's  share.  As  Chairman 
of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  British 
Association  appointed  to  watch  over  the  interests  of 
science,  Lord  AVrottesley  writes  to  Lord  Aberdeen, 
representing  "  that  considerable  dissatisfaction 
prevailed  among  the  cultivators  of  science  gene- 
rally at  the  bad  success  which  had  attended 
certain  recent  applications  for  pensions  to  some 
eminent  scientific  individuals,  which  had  been 
preferred  by  the  President  of  the  Royal  Society. 
In  fact,  since  the  accession  of  Her  Majesty,  about 
thirteen  per  cent,  only  of  the  annual  sum  allowed 
hy  Parliament  to  be  granted  for  pensions  to 
deserving  persons  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  science." 
It  appears  that  Lord  Eosse  had  previously  com- 
municated with  Lord  Aberdeen  on  the  subject, 
and  that  the  Premier's  answer  on  that  occasion 
had  been,  that  "  in  order  to  meet  even  a  smaU 
portion  of  the  claims  preferred,  he  (Lord  Aber- 
deen) had  been  compelled  to  require  that  poverty 
should  be  the  attendant  of  merit;  and  that  the 
pension  should  be  as  much  the  relief  of  pecuniary 
distress  as  the  aeknowledgment  of  intellectual 
attainments."  In  referring  to  this  statement, 
Lord  Wrottesley  says,  that  "if  it  were  hereafter 
to  be  understood  that  the  receipt  of  a  pension 


from  the  Crown  were  fully  as  much  the  indication 
of  absolute  poverty  as  an  acknowledgment  of  high 
intellectual  attainments,  we  apprehend  that  the 
object  of  the  grant  would  be  hereafter  but  ill- 
attained.  Had  such  a  view  of  the  intention  of 
Parliament  been  formally  announced,  the  honoured 
names  of  Airey  and  of  Owen,  of  Hamilton  and  Adams, 
would  never  have  appeared  on  the  Pension  list ; 
and  that  small  encouragement  to  abstract  science 
which  has  hitherto  been  dispensed  by  the  British 
Government  would  virtually  have  been  with- 
drawn— ^the  bounty  of  Parliament  and  the  Crown 
would  have  been  looked  upon  in  the  light  of 
alms,  and  men  of  eminence  would  not  have  con- 
sented to  be  paraded  before  the  public  as  its  needy 
recipients." 

AVe  duly  appreciate  Lord  Wrottesley's  delicacy 
towards  men  of  science,  and  fully  concur  in  his 
opinion  that  pensions  should  be  conferred  as 
expressions  of  public  gratitude  and  not  as  mere 
benefactions  to  penury.  But  it  shoidd  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  whatever  may  be  Lord  Aberdeen's 
private  criteria  for  awarding  pensions,  the  nation 
wliich  pays  them  will  form  its  own  conclusions  as 
to  the  merits  of  the  different  recipients ;  and  this 
should  go  far  to  reconcile  men  of  literature  and 
science  to  their  acceptance.  The  people  do  not 
regard  with  favour  or  approbation  the  thousands 
stjuandered  away  on  Bukes  and  others  for  vicarious 
services,  but  they  do  heartily  approve  of  the 
moderate  sums  awarded  to  parties  for  services 
I)ersonally  rendered  to  the  country;  and  if  they 
have  any  disapprobation  to  express  in  the  matter 
at  all,  it  is  because  the  sums  awarded  are  so  dis- 
gracefully inadequate  to  the  services  performed. 
But  to  return  to  the  correspondence  between  the 
Chairman  of  the  British  Association  Committee 
and  the  head  of  the  British  Cabinet. 

Lord  Aberdeen,  in  replying  to  Lord  Wrottesley, 
adheres  to  the  poverty  qualification,  and  he  lets 
out,  rather  indelicately  as  we  think,  that  the 
starvation  franchise  was  announced  to  Lord  Bosse 
on  the  occasion  of  a  pension  of  200/.  being  solicited 
for  Professor  Phillips ;  and  he  continues  to  main- 
tain that  he  knows  no  other  way  of  satisfiactorily 
allocating  the  twelve  hundred  pounds.  With 
respect  to  Science's  share  in  the  i^d^  his  lordship 
states  as  follows  : — 

It  has  been  my  endeavour,  as  mueh  as  possible,  to  ap- 
propriate these  pensions  to  persons  more  or  less  connected 
with  science  or  literature,  or  to  their  families;  bnt  the  vote 
of  the  House  of  Commons  would  include  a  much  wider 
range.  The  general  belief  that  the  Civil  List  Pensions 
were  intended  by  Parliament  exclusively  for  science  and 
literature  is  altogether  incorrect;  and  it  is  right  that  this 
should  be  clearly  understood.  The  following  are  the  terms 
of  the  Act,  by  which  the  Queen  was  enabled  to  '*  grant 
pensions,  not  exceeding  1,200/.  in  any  one  year,  to  such 
persons  only  who  have  just  claims  on  the  Royal  bene- 
ficence, or  who,  by  their  personal  services  to  the  crown,  by 
the  performance  of  duties  to  the  public,  or  by  their  useful 
discoveries  in  science,  and  attainments  in  literature  and 
arts,  have  merited  the  gracious  consideration  of  their  sove- 
reign, and  the  gratitude  of  their  country."  It  is  obvious 
that  the  whole  sum  of  1,200/.  might  very  easily  be  expended 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  act,  without  any  portion  of 
it  being  appropriated  to  science  and  literature. 

The  substance  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  defence  is, 
that  the  sum  at  his  disposal  is  small;  and  that  ho 
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disposes  of  it  according  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 
"We  have  a  word  to  say  on  both  points.  If  con- 
fessedly and  absurdly  small,  why  does  the  Premier 
not  propose  to  Parliament  that  it  should  be  larger? 
Why  not  restrict  the  1 ,  200^.  to  those  '  'who  have  per- 
formed [gratuitous]  services  to  the  public,  or  made 
discoveries  in  science,  or  possess  attainments  in 
literature,"  leaving  the  "personal  servitors  of  the 
Crown"  toberewJ^ed  by  *' Royal  beneficence"  in 
some  other  form.  Little  or  no  opposition  would  be 
offered  to  such  a  course;  and,  considering  the 
literary  leanings  of  the  present  Cabinet,  the  altera- 
tion in  question  is  nothing  more  than  might  reason- 
ably be  looked  for  at  their  hands.  Lord  Aberdeen 
has  written  on  Athenian  Architecture — Mr.  Glad- 
stone on  Ecclesiastical  Polity — the  Duke  of 
Argyll  on  Scotch  Church  .Government  —  Sir 
AYilliam  Molesworth  hsis  reviewed  books — Lord 
John  Russell  has  written  Histories,  Biographies, 
and  Plays,  and  some  of  the  other  Ministers  may 
have  made  casual  incursions  into  literature  un- 
known to  us  or  to  fame.  And  although  there  are 
none  of  the  productions  of  the  abovenamed 
noble  and  honourable  persons,  which,  emanating 
from  Grub-street  and  stripped  of  aristocratic  ad- 
juncts, would  have  furnished  any  decent  pretext 
for  pensions,  yet  the  very  fact  that  parties  other- 
wise of  mark  should  have  sought  laurels  in  the 
field  of  literature,  of  itself  warrants  us  in  expect- 
ing from  them  sympathy  in  behalf  of  those 
heroes  of  the  pen  whose  ink  has  been  more 
potent,  although  their  pockets  have  been  more 
scantily  lined  than  their  Parliamentary  competi- 
tors. 

The  second  question  remains  to  be  disposed  of. 
Has  Lord  Aberdeen  made  the  best  even  of  the 
twelve  hundred?  Let  the  very  last  pension 
bestowed  answer  the  inquiry.  The  last  pension 
conferred  was,  on  **  Mrs.  Fullerton  and  her  three 
daughters — 200/."  And  who  is  Mrs.  Fullerton  ? 
Mrs.  Fullerton  is  the  widow  of  Lord  Fullerton, 
a  Scotch  judge,  who  sat  on  the  Northern  Bench 
from  1829  to  1854.  That  he  was  an  able  lawyer 
and  an  upright  judge  is  admitted;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  his  services,  such  as  they  were,  did  not 
pass  unrewarded.  He  never  served  as  Solicitor- 
General  or  Lord  Advocate — ^he  did  no  drudgery 
as  Sheriff — ^he  was  at  once  transferred  from  the 
Bar  to  the  Bench,  and  he  received  adequate  remu- 
neration for  his  labours.  He  was  paid  at  the 
rate  of  three  thousand  pounds  per  annum:  so  that 
— ^borrowing  a  leaf  from  Mr.  Dove,  in  his  Bentinck 
calculations — ^Lord  Fullerton  received  at  least 
seventy-five  thousand  pounds  of  public  money, 
without  including  interest.  We  are  no  friends  to 
parsimony  in  the  paymeirt  of  public  functionaries. 
The  pecuniary  distractions  which  fret  and  annoy 
persons  in  other  relations  of  life,  should  not  be 
allowed  to  disturb  those  who  have  important 
duties  to  perform,  and  therefore  judges,  of  all 
men,  should  be  well  paid.  But  we  submit  with 
deference,  if  Lord  Fullerton  could  not  command 
a  fair  share  of  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  Edin- 
burgh society,  and  afterwards  have  a  sufficient 
balance  to  provide  for  his  wife  and  family  at 
his   decease.      Beau    Brununell  declared   that, 


with  economy,  a  man  might  clothe  himself 
for  eight  hundred  a  year.  Lord  Aberdeen 
seems  to  think  that  a  Scotch  judge  can  do  no 
more  than  keep  soul  and  body  together  in  Edin- 
burgh for  three  thousand.  If  his  lordship  re- 
pudiates this  theory,  ho  must  land  himself  in 
another  difficulty;  for  the  matter  very  plainly 
resolves  itself  into  this  dilemma.  A  Scotch  judge 
can  or  cannot  live  and  provide  for  those  of  his 
own  household  on  the  sum  specified.  If  Lord 
Aberdeen  says  that  he  can,  why  then  does  ho 
pension  his  widow?  To  do  so,  is  neither  moro 
nor  less  than  to  hold  out  an  inducement  to  im- 
providence. Other  three-thousand  officials  are 
after  this  entitled  to  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry, 
consoling  themselves  with  the  reflection  that 
when  they  die  Lord  Aberdeen  will  open  the  public 
purse  to  their  widows.  The  practice  in  other 
branches  of  the  public  service  does  not  warrant 
such  a  procedure  as  this.  It  will  be  recollected 
that,  some  years  ago,  the  military  authorities  con- 
demned duelling;  and,  amongst  other  marks  of 
disapproval,  it  was  intimated  that  officers  falling 
in  duels  would  deprive  their  widows  of  the  cus- 
tomary pension.  In  a  short  time  a  hostile  meet- 
ing took  place,  and  the  officer  who  had  received 
provocation  was  the  unfortunate  victim  of  the 
rencounter ;  and  if  ever  there  was  a  case  where 
the  sternness  of  military  regulations  should  have 
been  relaxed,  it  would  have  been  in  favour  of  the 
widow  of  the  injured  man  who  was  slaughtered. 
But  the  pension  was  refused ;  and  although  there 
was  universal  sympathy  expressed  in  behalf  of 
the  bereaved  lady,  it  was  at  the  same  time  felt 
that  it  was  for  the  interests  of  public  morality 
that  duelling  should  be  put  down,  at  whatever 
cost  or  sacrifice ;  and  that  while  the  case  of  this 
widow  was  a  fit  subject  for  private  benevolence, 
it  was  none  for  the  Horse  Guards,  who  were  com- 
pelled to  make  an  example  of  the  first  violation 
of  rule  that  occurred.  It  is  most  true,  indeed,  that 
no  Treasury  minute  had  been  issued,  stating  that 
judges  having  three  thousand  a  year  need  not 
look  for  pensions  to  their  relatives ;  but  a  Minis- 
ter who  had  made  the  moderate  income  of  Pro- 
fessor Phillips  a  reason  for  refusing  a  pension  for 
his  Geological  eminence,  should  not  have  required 
a  printed  warrant  to  keep  him  clear  of  inconsis- 
tencies. He  had  only  to  bear  in  mind  his  corre- 
spondence with  Lords  Rosse  and  "Wrottesley,  in 
order  to  have  known  what  answer  to  make  to 
those  who  have  pled  Mrs.  Fullei:ton's  case  so  suc- 
cessfdlly.  It  would  now  appear  that  science 
and  a  small  income  has  noxhance,  while  mere 
poverty,  which  was  formerly  allied  to  competence 
and  makes  no  pretensions  to  literature  and  science, 
will  be  duly  acknowledged. 

If  poverty  is  to  be  made  the  test,  surely  per- 
sonal claims  ought  to  be  preferred  to  rdative 
claims ;  and  if  Scotiand  was  to  be  the  theatre  for 
the  exercise  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  liberality,  there 
were  two  names  whose  claimB  have  so  often  been 
referred  to,  that  their  echoes  may  possibly  have 
reached  the  ear  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 
We  refer  to  Mr.  De  Quincey  and  Dr.  Dick.  Mr. 
De  Quincey  is  the  last,  and  certainly  by  no  means 
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the  least  gifted  of  the  famous  Lake  School  of 
writers;  and  when  Professor  Wilson  died  and 
vacated  a  pension  of  300/.,  it  would  have  been 
only  a  graceful  tribute  to  genius  if  that  sum  had 
been  given  to  one  of  Wilson's  intimate  companions, 
and  one  of  his  most  able  contemporaries.  De 
Quincey  has  been  a  desultory  writer,  but  there 
are  few  subjects  in  the  wide  circumference  of 
literature  and  science  which  ho  has  not  touched 
on  and  shown  himseK  capable  of  grappUng  with, 
whilst  his  style,  in  many  respects,  is  unapproach- 
able by  any  author  of  his  time.  Blending  collo- 
quial ease  with  classic  purity,  eloquence  with 
precision,  it  presents  a  rich  mosaic  beauty  which 
has  ever  been  admired,  and  yet  has  scarcely  ever 
been  imitated,  or  even  has  been  tried  to  be  imi- 
tated. Dr.  Dick's  case  is  not  so  strong  as  De 
Quincey* s.  He  is  a  popular  scientific  writer,  but 
he  was  among  the  first  to  popularise  science  in  this 
country ;  and  the  large  sale  of  his  works  attests 
his  acceptance  with  the  reading  public,  and  amply 
justifies  his  obtaining  a  place  on  the  Civil  List.  He 
is  older  than  De  Quincey ;  and  if  aught  is  to  be 
done  for  either  of  them,  it  should  be  done  quickly, 
for  the  shadows  of  their  sunset  are  lengUiening, 
and  the  silver  chords  may  be  loosened  ere  mere  in- 
tentions have  time  to  evolve  themselves  into  deeds. 
Whilst  freely  commenting,  as  we  have  done,  on 
Lord  Aberdeen's  decisions  in  individual  cases,  we 
acknowledge  frankly  that  the  subject  is  surrounded 
with  many  difficulties.  At  best,  pensions  are  a  ne- 
cessary evil.  It  is  every  man's  bounden  duty  to 
provide  for  himself  and  his  family :  and  whether 
it  be  from  improvidence,  from  incompetence,  from 
eccentricity,  from  indisposedness,  or  from  what- 
ever cause  it  be  that  a  man  cannot  maintain  him- 
self, it  behoves  the  State  to  apply  a  remedy  with 
caution.  If  a  man  is  sinking,  and  if  a  little  aid 
will  keep  him  up,  by  all  moans  let  him  have  it ; 
but  if  he  is  fairly  at  the  bottom  (which  a  man  true 
to  himself  rarely  is),  then  extrinsic  assistance  does 
harm  and  not  good.  The  most  gifted  men  must 
be  taught  to  look  to  some  one  profession  or  another 
as  their  staple  means  of  sustenance.  It  is  iio  doubt 
pleasant  to  abandon  oneself  helplessly  to  the  in- 
dulgence of  one  passion  or  taste — ^to  give  up  the 


hill  of  difficulty  and  to  wander  in  the  rosy  patiis 
of  inclination — to  forswear  labour  and  its  vulgar 
trammels  of  time,  dry  details,  obsequiousness, 
self-denial,  and  so  forth.  It  is  no  doubt  pleasant, 
we  say,  to  yield  to  the  tide  of  enjoyment ;  but  let 
it  be  distinctly  understood,  that  when  men  of 
genius  do  this,  they  must  be  prepared  to  pay  the 
penalty  for  violating  the  constituted  order  of 
things.  If  there  is  no  work,  the  world  holds  that 
there  shall  be  no  pay.  "Independence,"  says 
Gibbon,  "is  the  first  of  earthly  blessings;"  and 
independence  cannot  be  achieved  without  keeping 
many  tastes  in  abeyance.  Yet  here  again  most 
unquestionably  there  is  a  danger  in  pushing 
things  too  far.  If  we  wish  to  avoid  the  Scylla  of 
talent  being  wayward,  let  us  take  heed  that  we  do 
not  run  upon  tiie  Charybdis  of  that  very  utilita- 
rianism which  we  deprecated  at  the  outset.  We 
cannot  and  ought  not  to  make  the  gifted,  the 
Heaven-bom,  mere  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  watery  if  we  do  so,  it  may  be  at  the  risk  of 
lessening,  if  not  extinguishing,  the  Divine  essence 
altogether.  It  is  a  problem  yet  to  be  solved,  how 
far  the  free  scope  of  genius  is  compatible  with  an 
ordinary  mercantile  routine.  Bums  was  a  bad 
farmer  and  an  indifferent  exciseman.  Would  he 
have  been  an  equally  good  poet  had  his  skiU  in 
agriculture  and  his  management  of  the  revenue 
been  superior  to  what  they  were?  This  \b  a 
question  not  easily  answered.  The  notorious 
poverty  of  discoverers  and  inventors  of  all  kinds 
would  seem  to-  indicate  that  certain  methods  of 
serving  the  world  are  not  the  best  means  of  serving 
an  individual's  own  interests.  On  the  whole, 
then,  the  best  system  would  appear  to  be  to  treat 
each  case  very  much  on  its  own  merits,  without 
exclusively  committing  ourselves  to  either  of  the 
extreme  theories  that  have  been  touched  on. 

The  question  of  the  self-dependence  of  literary 
men  has  been  taken  up  by  the  founders  of  the 
Gmld  of  Literature  and  Art,  and  this  would  have 
been  the  proper  place  to  have  discussed  the  merits 
of  that  Institution;  but  we  cannot  at  present 
conmiand  the  necessary  space,  and  we  shall  &ere- 
forc  have  to  resume  the  subject  at  another  oppor- 
tunity. 


MAEY    SYLVESTER. 


"  D£AB  Savillk, — ^To  you  I  fly  for  refuge,  for  I 
am  very  cross  with  you,  and  get  worse  and  worse 
every  minute.  It  is  now  exactly  seventeen  days 
since  you  did  me  the  honour  even  of  writing : 
that  is  my  general  chai^.  And  you  wotild  not  let 
me  exhibit  my  sweetheart  at  Cousin  Sampson's 
party  on  Saturday  evening,  though  I  am  sure  I 
expected  you ;  and  that  pretty  littie  Mr.  Fettinez 
was  there,  dear  Saville ;  so  of  course  I  had  to 
make  love  to  him.  In  short,  I  think  the  time  has 
come  when  you  may  read  the  *  Anatomy  of  Me- 
lanoholy'  to  me.     I  am  sure  it  would  do  me  good 


now.  Pray  put  Mr.  Burton's  book  into  your 
pocket*  the  moment  you^'receive  this  (which  I  am 
perfectly  aware  will  be  at  ten  minutes  past  twelve 
to-morrow  morning),  and  bring  it  to  me. 

"  Yours,  dear  Dick — alas ! 

"POLLT   StLVESTEB. 

"  P.S.  Father  started  for  Dover  yesterdav  even- 
ing, and  took  mamma  with  him ;  so  I  am  all  alone 

•  Large  quarto,  1704;  strongljr  bound  in  pig,  neat. 
Distance  from  mile-stone  next  adjacent  Mr.  Sylvester  St 
13j|  miles. 
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with  little  Leonard.  But  he  (father,  you  know,) 
said  he  hoped  you  would  come  down.*' 

If  anything  in  this  note  sound  rather  saucy  to 
the  general  reader,  it  is  because  he  is  not  aware 
that  **  defer  Dick"  and  Mary  Sylvester  had  been 
engaged  to  marry  eight  months  ago,  and  that 
they  loved  and  knew  each  other  perfectly.  Por 
my  own  part,  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  without 
the  imputation  of  vanity,  perhaps,  that  I  have  had 
parents,  sisters,  brothers,  cousins,  &c.,  as  plenti- 
fully as  most  men;  but  the  only  soul  I  ever 
knew,  or  ever  tried  to  know,  without  bewilder- 
ment, or  disappointment,  or  sorrow  at  the  outset, 
was  that  which  beamed  beautiful  and  ever  dawn- 
ing in  the  eyes  of  Mary  Sylvester.  I  have  looked 
over  the  palings,  as  it  were,  into  the  minds  of 
others,  and,  seeing  little,  saw  as  much  as  I  cared 
for,  or  as  I  could ;  but  dear  Polly  Sylvester's  was 
a  garden,  of  which  the  key  was  mine,  and  I  en- 
tered at  win,  where  every  virtue  (and  they  were 
many)  and  every  foible  (and  they  were  few) 
seemed  familiar  and  long  known.  She  knew  me 
as  thoroughly;  and  often  lay  hands  upon  a  vice  or 
a  meanness  of  inner  growth,  and  of  which  I 
hardly  knew  the  existence  till  Dick  Saville  felt 
the  healing. 

With  this  knowledge,  then,  between  us,  it  is 
questionable  whether  Maiy  herself  had  any  thought 
of  imposing  what  gaiety  there  j^  in  this  note  as 
any  indication  of  her  temper  at  tl  f^time  of  writing. 
When,  some  few  years  ago,  t^:*Tiet  my  friend 
Grodwin  in  Sweden,  and  he  r&latVd  to  me  his  sad 
history,  for  five  minutes  together  he  went  with  a 
light  laugh  through  a  detail  of  circumstances 
which  he  might  have  been  excused  breaking  his 
heart  about ;  but  it  was  plain  enough,  all  along, 
that  if  he  had  not  laughed  he  must  have  cried, 
and  prefeired  the  former  as,  at  least,  not  so  em- 
barrassing to  his  firiend.  But  of  course  there  is 
nothing  remarkable  in  that,  while  grief  and  joy 
play  upon  such  kindred  chords  that  joy  and  grief 
often  mistake  one  for  the  other.  To  this  day,  it 
is  impossible  to  agree  whether  the  song  of  the 
nightingale  is  merry  or  sad,  or  whether  it  is  both, 
or  when  it  is  either.  The  boatmen  of  the  Nile 
sing  comic  songs  with  most  approved  melancholy; 
and  grow  hilarious  over  ditties  as  doleful,  as  mo- 
notonous, as  the  humming  of  old  Memnon  in  the 
morning.  And  I  wonder  haw  sad  a  civilised  opera 
buffa  sounds,  when,  in  the  thin  night,  it  rises 
nearest  Heaven ! 

Not  that  our  Mary  Sylvester  betrayed  her 
sorrows  in  the  anomalous  manner  of  John  Godwin, 
or  that  the  levity  of  this  little  note  of  hers  be- 
trayed any  consuming  grief.  What  it  did  repre- 
sent, however,  "dear  Dick"  well  knew,  was  neither 
gaiety  nor  frivolity ;  but  a  certain  mood  of  calm, 
deep  superstitious  affection,  impossible  to  explain, 
but  common  enough  in  the  hearts  of  women. 
Perhaps  it  is  like  the  longtng  that  makes  the  Swiss 
soldier  sick  for  his  hUls  and  lakes,  when  he  hears 
the  Banz  des  Yaches  in  a  strange  land.  Perhaps  it 
is  conjured  up  in  the  same  manner,  by  a  sudden 
flood  of  associations  as  powerful,  at  least,  as  the 
cow-song. 

It  was  with  especial  pleasure  and  alacrity  there- 


fore, that,  dutifully  placing  the  "  Anatom/'  under 
my  arm,  I  quitted  the  apartment  where  I  was 
lodged  and  done  for  within  ten  minutes'  walk  of  a 
railway  station,  and  went  to  see  Mary  Sylvester. 
On  this  occasion  no  accident  occurred;  our 
anatomies  (Mr.  Burton's  and  mine  own)  left  the 
platform  perfectiy  uninjured ;  and  in  a  littie  while 
after  Mary  wreathed  one  of  them  in  her  arms  a 
moment,  and  threw  the  other  (Burton's  of  course) 
into  a  window-seat.  And  there  it  lay.  We  had 
a  littie  dinner,  with  a  great  deal  of  pudding  for 
Leonard,  which  settled  him  to  sleep  on  the  spot ; 
and  then  we  went  away  and  sat  down  at  a  window 
which  looks  over  four  miles  of  beautiful  country. 
This  window  was  broad  and  low,  with  a  sort  of 
balcony,  where  grew  a  mass  of  evergreens ;  and 
these  carried  the  line  of  vision,  as  you  sat,  at  least 
half  a  mile  over  into  the  copses  beyond.  You 
threw  the  sash  open,  and  the  scent  of  meadows 
and  orchards  came  in,  lazily;  the  sunshine 
streamed  past  it,  aslant;  and  the  faint  winds 
sought  refuge  from  the  sunshine,  making  the 
curtains  shake  and  rustle  like  the  copse  with 
hunted  deer.  Mary's  head  lay  nestled  in  one  of 
these  curtains :  the  winds  therefore  sought  refuge 
in  her  hair  too,  lifting  it  hither  and  thither  as 
silentiy  she  looked  out.  I  sat  in  the  opposite 
comer  of  the  window — there  was  a  little  table 
between  us — and  looked  out  as  silent  as  she. 

Our  hands  that  were  clasped  over  the  table 
slowly  released  themselves ;  to  the  soft  rustiing  of 
the  summer  leaves,  to  the  rolling  of  the  winds,  to 
the  whispering  of  the  oats  as — below,  where  wo 
could  not  see  them — the  greybeards  wagged  their 
heads  in  antique  converse,  attention  lulled  and 
grew  drowsy.  So  then,  while  we  listened  not,  we 
heard  most,  and  saw  without  looking,  more  than 
could  be  seen  with  a  stare.  We  saw  the  atmo- 
sphere, how  its  azure  was  threaded  with  golden 
threads ;  we  descried  in  the  deep  distance  of  the 
sky  white  clouds  come  floating  out,  like  islands ; 
we  heard  plainly  the  gossip  of  the  greybeard  oats 
— ^it  was  all  about  the  flue  summers  that  used  to 
be;  we  heard  thrushes  rehearsing  in  their  cool 
retreats  the  songs  they  were  going  to  sing  in  the 
evening — ^when  the  evening  shower  had  fallen ;  a 
whole  rejoicing  concert  of  insects,  with  the  bee 
(who  hitherto,  we  had  supposed,  was  performing 
solus)  for  leader,  rejoicing  for  the  heat,  and  the 
fruit,  and  all  the  bright  summer  day.  Soft  the 
winds,  far  the  clouds,  sweet  the  rehearsal  of  the 
thrushes ;  soft,  far,  sweet  the  hum  of  the  insects 
(for  it  meant  abounding  and  abundant  life),  and 
our  senses  all  charmed. 

How  beautiftil  and  how  strong  is  life  at  such 
times,  in  such  places !  How  Hke  a  lake  it  lies 
within  us — ^broad,  deep,  which  all  these  sounds 
ripple,  and  where  all  this  life  lies  reflected  and 
contained,  as  it  were !  And  how  these  lakes  of 
Kfe,  in  Mary  and  me,  flowed  into  one  through  our 
joined  hands  and  the  channel  mode  by  that  affec- 
tion which  now,  to  a  very  middle-aged  man  and 
rather  bald-headed  mathematical  tutor  at  St.  Au- 
gustine's, is  precious  indeed  only  to  remember. 

An  hour,  a  glorious  hour  of  a  summer  day,  thus 
went  by ;  and  still  neither  Mary  nor  I  had  uttered 
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a  word,  or  felt  the  need,  as  we  slumbered  in  the 
same  wide-awake  manner.     But  the  clock  ticked. 

Now  clocks  are  excellent  in  their  season — that 
IB  to  say,  in  the  winter  season.  Then  indeed, 
especially  in  country-house  or  cottage,  whence 
you  look  upon  cold  and  barren  fields,  and  trees 
whose  bare  branches  have  forgot  to  wave,  but 
shiver  in  the  wind — then  indeed  the  faithful 
ticking  of  a  clock  is  comfortable,  with  hope  and  a 
moral  swinging  on  the  pendulum.  In  the  spring, 
too,  a  time-piece  is  well  enough — still  ticking 
patience,  and  sure  expectation  that  the  time  shall 
come.  At  autumn  it  is  yet  more  endurable  :  its 
steady,  ruthless  tick — tick  going  well  with  the 
falling  leaves,  and  the  chiming  of  its  beUs  for 
hours  fulfilled,  with  the  soughing  of  October 
winds.  But  in  summer — !  In  summer  cover  up 
your  clock  with  flowers,  and  stop  it.  What  has 
time  or  the  telling  of  minutes  to  do  in  those 
beautiful  days  ignominiously  called  "Dog"  ? — what 
when  Earth  takes  her  siesta,  fanned  to  slumber  by 
breezes  from  the  hills  and  the  southern  sea,  lulla- 
bied  by  the  drops  that  drum-drum  among  her 
leaves,  soothed  to  sleep  and  close  repose  in  the 
arms  of  the  Sun,  whose  are  her  fruits  !  There  are 
shadows  enough  and  signs  sufficient  to  betray  the 
hour,  or  thereabout ;  and  what  more  is  needed  on 
a  summer  day?  "Whether  ormolu  or  other,  in 
July  clocks  are  impious. 

Our  clock  had  ticked  somewhat  more  than 
three  thousand  six  hundred  times ;  it  now  struck 
four.  That  was  too  much  for  me.  I  rose  and 
stopped  it ;  and  so  broke  the  charm. 

''  0  Richard !" 

*•  Well,  dear  Mary  ?" 

"What's  that  for?" 

"  Because  it  isn't  nice." 

"  WeU,  then,  go  and  gather  some  fruit;  that 
win  be  nice.     Do,  Dick  !" 

"You  must  put  your  apron  on,  then,  and  come 
and  help  me." 

"  No,"  replied  Mary,  with  a  pout,  which  was 
scarcely  perceived  and  instantly  forgiven. 

"  Then  1*11  wake  Leonard  and  take  him !" 

This  threat  awoke  all  her  sisterly  solicitude. 
"  Oh,  if  you  do  that .'"  said  Mary,  suddenly 
turning  again  towards  me,  her  beautiful  hair  all 
thrown  \  aside  in  the  movement.  And  then  / 
understood  her  to  add,  in  inconclusion  of  the  sen- 
tence, though  she  did  not  speak — "  And  I'll  give 
you  a  little  kiss."  Accepting  the  compromise,  I 
went  to  gather  the  fruit.  Ere  I  passed  out  of 
the  room,  however,  I  turned,  and  met  Mary's  eyes 
fixedly  regarding  my  retreat  with  an  expression  I 
had  not  seen  before.  It  was  at  once  apprehensive, 
remorseftil,  and  loving  (as  remembered  now),  and 
reflected  so  strongly  into  my  own  vision,  that  I 
found  the  strange  eyes  looking  at  me,  thus,  in  the 
gloom  of  the  staircase,  as  I  descended.  It  was  so 
new,  and  sudden,  and  surprising,  indeed,  that  I 
absolutely  stopped  upon  the  stairs  to  scrutinise  the 
reflection  as  it  seemed  to  descend  before  me,  and 
went  down  slowly,  and  walked  up  and  down  the 
garden,  looking  for  strawberries  indeed,  but 
without  plucking  or  even  perceiving  any.  This 
sort  of  abstraction,  which  was  extremely  nonsen- 


sical, must  have  lasted  some  time ;  for  approach- 
ing the  window  where  we  had  sat  together,  I  saw 
Mary  standing  there,  watching  me  with  an  ex- 
pression of  countenance  as  different  from  that  I 
had  last  seen  as  the  gate  of  morning  and  the  gate 
of  night. 

"  My  dear  mathematician,"  expostulated  she, 
"you  wander  and  wander  like  the  lost." 

"  Like  the  lost !"  whispered  an  echo  somewhere. 
Perhaps  Mary  softly  repeated  it. 

"  If  you  have  eaten  all  the  fruit  you  miui  have 
plucked  by  this  time,  I  must  say  it's  an  unhand- 
some advantage  ;  and  you'll  certainly  go  to  sleep, 
like  Leonard." 

**  Why,  the  fact  is,  dear  Mary,"  I  answered, 
looking  up  to  the  shining  one,  "  there  U  none ;  I 
see  none — it's  all  vanity.  '  There's  Sodom  to  the 
right,  and  Gomorrha  to  the  left ;  only  the  straw- 
berries are  worse  than  the  apples,  for  they  won't 
even  delight  the  eye.  Is  it  all  so  in  this  Tillage 
of  Ferryford  ?" 

I  believe  I  said  this  purely  to  be  reassured  by 
an  answering  of  eyes  which  should  be  somewhat 
different  to  what  I  had  seen  on  quitting  the  room; 
but  Mary  turned  away  instantly. 

Soon,  however,  she  reappeared  in  the  garden, 
with  a  handkerchief  coquettishly  binding  down 
her  hair,  declaring  she  would  get  me  out  of  my 
difficulties  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  Pirst,  we 
pulled  the  largest  vine-leaves  we  could  reach,  and 
by  twisting  their  stems  together  made  the  hap- 
piest dessert-dish  in  the  world.  This,  borne  upon 
her  two  hands,  Mary  held  high  up  upon  her 
bosom,  while  I  went  and  returned  again  and  again 
for  fruit  to  heap  on  it.  And  a  beautiful  picture 
indeed  she  made  as  she  stood  there  in  the  shadow 
of  the  eaves ;  her  little  mouth  made  round  with 
exclamations  as  I  brought  a  finer  bunch  of  cur- 
rants from  Sodom,  or  from  Gomorrha  a  Boadicea 
among  British  Queens,  and  either  broke  them  be- 
tween her  white  teeth  or  placed  them  as  daintily 
as  might  be  on  the  leafy  platter.  I  remember 
nothing  half  so  beautiful ;  for  everything  about 
her— even  the  grave  old  windows,  that  looked 
down  upon  her  from  their  broad  frames  like  dear 
proud  old  grandmothers  from  broad  spectacles — 
was  beautiful,  and  fiill  at  once  of  delight  and 
soberness.  Indeed,  I  soon  found  myself  making 
out  the  number  of  my  journeys  to  and  fix),  bring- 
ing one  strawberry  at  a  time,  or  merely  exchang- 
ing a  better  for  a  worse;  and  after  she  cried 
"Enough,"  and  the  platter  wasn't  big  enough, 
and  her  fingers  were  chained  and  traversed 
with  stalks  and  tendrils,  I  had  stUI  some- 
thing to  add.  But  it  could  not  last  for  ever ;  and 
the  clouds  changed  their  aspect  as  evening's  first 
curtain  fell,  and  the  air  grew  dun,  giving  my  idol 
a  change  of  aspect  too,  while  I  only  wanted  to 
see  and  fix  the  first. 

So  we  returned  into  the  house,  Mary  walking 
with  aU  the  earnest  solemnity  of  a  priestess  going 
to  make  her  evening  sacrifice  of  fruits :  of  course 
my  priestess  was  afraid  of  making  a  false  step, 
and  so  of  overthrowing  the  offering.  A  few  more 
leaves,  which  I  carried  up,  added  to  the  con- 
stituents of  our  platter,  made  a  great  spread  of 
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greenerjr  all  over  the  little  table  in  the  window, 
and  there  again  we  sat  down;  and  took,  and  ate 
tjie  goods  the  gods  had  given  us.  Leonard  was 
awake  by  th^  time,  and  he  joined  us";  but  pre- 
sently suggesting,  with  a  deep  and  pitying 
air,  that  tvff  didn't  half  know  where  the  best 
fruit  grew,  he  wandered  out.  Whistling  the 
last  song  he  had  learned  from  the  boys  in  the 
town — he  disdained  to  whistle  anything  acquired 
from  any  other  authority — ^the  thrushes  could  not 
wait  for  the  rain,  but  struck  up  their  note ;  that, 
in  turn,  was  the  signal  for  the  last  bee,  homeward 
speeding,  to  cease  hts  song;  and  the  sun  went 
grandly  down,  as  we  looked,  in  crimson,  and 
azure,  and  violet,  and  fine  gold. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  supposed  puerile  to  write 
down  all  these  little  things ;  on  the  other  hand, 
perhaps  what  is  deep- writ  in  any  man's,  or 
even  any  mathematical  tutor's,  memory,  is  worth 
another  man's  while  to  read ;  and  it  was  my  last 
evening  with  Polly  Sylvester. 

Whether  it  was  the  shadow  of  events  to  come, 
or  only  the  shadow  of  the  day  departing  (as  I 
have  since  questioned),  is  of  little  consequence 
after  all;  but  a  dull,  troubled  gloom — a  gloom 
that  troubled  the  air — ^presently  fell  upon  us, 
especially  upon  Mary.  I  noticed  an  anxiety 
living  and  brooding  upon  her  countenance  as  she 
drew  my  hand  nearer  towards  her  and  her  head 
fiirther  away  from  me.  It  was  like  an  old  anxiety 
too,  and.  one  that  her  face  was  getting  used  to, 
but  it  was  strange  to  me ;  and  again  and  again 
I  was  aroused  out  of  my  share  of  the  gloom  of 
the  evening  by  s^  movement  on  Mary's  lips  as  if 
she  were  going  to  speak,  and  to  speak  of  tt,  and 
thrown  back  into  my  share  of  the  gloom  disap- 
pointed. 

"  Richard,"  at  length  she  did  say — ^it  was  now 
at  the  duskiest,  and  her  voice  sounded  in  accord 
with  the  dusk — *'  Richard." 

"  Yes,  Mary."  But  what  occasion  was  there 
for  my  voice  being  also  of  the  dusk,  dusky  ? 

"  Have  you  seen  Mr.  Comari?" 
"  !N^cver  heard  of  him.     Docs  he   sing  any- 
where?" 

"  No — he's  a  musician  j  but  he  has  only  lately 
come  from  Milan — about  a  fortnight  ago.  He  is 
staying  with  Mr.  Pettinez." 

'*  How  could  I  have  seen  him,  then?  I  hav'nt 
been  down  here  for  three  weeks,  you  know." 

"  Ah,  I  forgot !"  said  Mary,  low  and  faltering. 
"I  do  wish,  though,  that  you  had  not  stopped 
away  so  long,  Richard.  But  you  mmt  see 
Comari !" 

"  Well,  if  it  is  of  so  much  consequence,  I  will. 
I  suppose,  then,  he  is  worth  seeing?" 
Mary  kept  a  troubled  silence. 

"  A  tall  Italian  with  wild  eyes,  and  wild  hair, 
and  swift  satanic  fingers,  and  a  oloak :  eyes,  hair, 
fingers,  cloak,  and  all  they  appertain  to,  deeply, 
darkly,  tenderly  in  love  with  a  fiddle,  or  what 
not.  iiless  your  heart,  T  know  the  man — there's 
a  few  of  him  in  Brompton,  and  lots  of  him  in 
Soho." 

"  My  dear  Dick,  you  do  not  know  him.     Cor- 


nari's  not  like  that  kind  of  people.     He's  extra- 
ordinary,— extraordinary !" 

"  Eh  ?" 

"Indeed,  Richard,  he's  quite  wonderful  to 
look  at ;  and — 

"  You  are  quite  afraid  of  him." 

Mary  turned  suddenly  round  on  this,  looking 
me  in  the  face  with  an  expression  which  asked, 
"  How  did  you  know  that  ?"  I  felt  too  much  of 
an  undefined  distress  to  answer  the  question;  and 
Mary's  eyes  dropped  with  mine  to  the  ground, 
and  thence  turned  anew  to  the  fading  scene 
beyond,  dim  with  the  scintillations  of  a  new  in- 
telligence, and,  for  a  moment,  with  a  new 
silence. 

Then  **  I  hate  him  !'^  sounded  firom  a  comer  of 
the  apartment  with  a  hollow  distinctness  which 
startled  us  almost  from  our  seats — I  can  but  think, 
because  there  was  at  that  deep  moment  a  place 
vacant  in  both  our  hearts  for  some  such  senti- 
ment which  this  sudden  expression  startled  into 
life,  armed;  for  it  was  only  the  little  voice  of 
Leonard  that  spoke.  He  had  come  in  imobserved, 
and  was  sitting  crouched  in  a  comer  of  another 
window,  sobered — even  he — by  the  softness  of 
the  evening.  Leonard  Sylvester  was  a  fine  open- 
browed  boy  of  about  twelve  years  of  age,  stamped 
with  all  the  nobility  of  his  father,  as  his  father 
was  stamped  with  all  the  nobility  of  a  long  line 
of  gentlemen.  Calling  the  boy  to  me,  and  placing 
him  between  my  knees,  "  What  do  you  mean  by 
such  an  ungracious  expression  as  that,  Leonard  ?" 
I  asked. 

"Soldo/'  answered  he,  with  surprising  eager- 
ness. 

"  And  why,  pray  ?  What  sort  of  a  person  is  he  ? " 

"  Sort  of  person,  Richard !  why,  he's  like 
Brown's  dog  !"     Brown  was  the  gardener. 

"Leonard!"  indignantly  exclaimed  his  sister, 
who  had  listened  as  attentively  for  this  answer  as 
if  it  were  to  be  given  irom  much  higher  autho- 
rity, "how  dare  you^^talk  so?"  For  my  part, 
I  hardly  remember  now  whether  I  was  most 
amused  or  astonished; 

"  I  don't  care,  Mary/'  replied  the  boy,  his 
eyes  glo^ving,  his  mouth  working,  like  an  excited 
boy's,  "  I  don't  care  what  you  say,  and  you  may 
like  him  as  much  as  ever  you  choose.  He  is — 
Here!  Slot!  Slot!" 

At  that  instant,  bounding  from  a  clump  of  trees 
into  the  path  below,  a  tall  lithe  dog — a  mongrel 
but  still  splendid  hound,  swift,  vivid,  keen,  and 
deadly-eyed — ^leapt  into  view.  The  moment  I 
beheld  him  he  was  tiunsported  to  the  threshold  of 
an  old  Versailles  guard-room,  and  I  heard  the  hoarse 
roystering  of  Swiss  mercenaries.  Mary  stood  up 
and  regarded  the  animal  with  me,  while,  in 
return,  half-springing  from  his  haunches,  he 
stood  dim  in  the  dusk  and  regarded  her.  She 
trembled  visibly  as  she  and  the  dog  so  looked 
at  each  other ;  and  I  could  not  help  sharing  the 
fearful  admiration  depicted  on  her  countenance. 
For  in  the  lithe  undulation  of  his  limbs,  in  the 
noble  head,  in  the  strong  black  jaws,  in  the  whole 
gaunt  figure  of  the  beast — ^like  a  statue  still,  and 
yet  in  every  line  alive — there  was  an  air  of  beauty, 
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of  wild  freedom,  of  unfetterable  strength,  which 
the  twilight  rendered  fascinating,  if  not  devilish. 

"  There,  Richard !  That's  what  Mr.  Comari's 
like,"  said  Leonard,  first  breaking  the  silence. 

"Heaven,  it*s  true! "  murmured  Mary  to  herself. 

"Only  his  eyes  are  black  and— -don't  they 
flash ! — and  his  head  isn't  so  big  as  yours,  Richard 
— ^it's  little ;  and  his  hair  is  black  and  long,  and 
looks  just  as  if  it  kept  on  curling  itself.  And  " — 
here  the  boy  furiously  concluded — "  if  he  were 
to  thrash  my  horse  as  he  was  thrashing  his  yester- 
day— I'd  kill  him  !  '*  Never  had  the  boy  exhi- 
bited such  temper;  and,  conscious  of  his  rude- 
ness at  the  moment  of  perpetrating  it,  he  abruptly 
left  the  room. 

It  was  a  strange  scene  altogether, — so  perfectly 
unexpected  as  it  was, — and  not  without  its  dra- 
matic elements.  There  was  emotion  and  there 
was  mystery  where  there  seemed  little  occasion 
for  either;  and  all  my  inferences  amounted  to 
this :  that  a  stranger  had  appeared  at  Ferryford. 
He  was  a  foreigner ;  a  musician ;  and,  above  all, 
one  of  those  men  who  neither  come  nor  go  with- 
out leaving  the  evidence  of  positive  influences  to 
mark  the  way.  That  Mary  had  met  him  once  or 
twice — not,  perhaps,  under  ordinary  circumstances ; 
and  that,  with  the  delicate  and  flne-strung  sensi- 
bility which  peculiarly  marked  her  character,'  she 
had  fallen  strongly  under  such  influences.  These 
inferences,  slight  as  they  seem,  made  me  uneas}' ; 
all  the  more  so  as,  while  they  were  being  thought 
out,  Mary  sat  with  a  conscious  and  alarmed  look 
upon  the  path  where  the  dog  had  dragged  his 
gaunt  limbs  away. 

I  resolved,  however,  to  say  no  more  on  the 
subject  that  evening ;  and  with  a  few  light  re- 
marks soon  succeeded  in  bringing  Mary  round  to 
be  Mary  as  I  loved  her  best :  the  large,  simple- 
hearted  woman— only  a  little  too  much  a  woman, 
if  ever  that  can  be.  Then,  after  a  little  while, 
the  one  sad  star  of  evening  rose,  and,  shining 
in  upon  the  room  clear  and  full,  sobered  us 
again.  But  what  a  sweet  and  memorable  so- 
briety it  was!  If  I  could  make  love-songs  in 
some  such  deep,  chaste  language  as  Milton 
would  have  made  them  of,  Tait  should  be 
enriched  with  verses  all  about  our  sober  sweet- 
hearting  under  that  star,  and  in  the  shadow  of 
the  plants  that  clustered  at  the  window-seat.  Or 
a  painter  should  do  it:  how  we  stood  up  together 
in  the  leafy  recess;  how  Mary's  soft,  confiding  arms 
were  thrown  round  my  shoulders ;  how  her  head, 
with  all  the  loving  thoughtsin  it,  was  laid  close  upon 
my  breast,  where  my  heart  heard  them  all  croon- 
ing their  low  song;  how  the  broad  light-in-dark- 
ness  of  the  firmament,  now  so  high,  so  blue,  swam 
on  her  calm  face,  and  the  starlight  in  the  depths 
of  her  eyes;  how  that  same  unmanly  heart  of  mine 
swelled  and  utterly  broke  down  as  thus  I  held  and 
beheld  her,  playing,  meanwhile,  with  the  tassels 
on  her  waist.  O  Mary !  slumbering,  now  this 
year  and  a  day,  in  your  grand,  cold  mausoleum  at 
Florence,  how.  long  in  your  palaces  did  the 
remembrance  of  that  last  hour  remain  with  you ! 
— ^how  often  did  you  try  to  recollect  the  tone  and 
measure  of  its  loving  thoughts ! 


The  still  air  allowed  us  to  hear  the  village- 
clock  chime  nine  as  we  stood  in  the  porch,  and  I 
took  leave. 

■ 

"Dear  Mary,  good  night!" 

"  God  bless  you,  dear  Richard !  Mind,  you  are 
not  to  be  three  weeks  away  next  time ;  and — 0 
Richard!  do  you  think  anything  can  divide  our 
love  or  our  lives  ?" 

"  I  do  hope  that  is  not  appointed  among  the 
things  to  be !" 

Her  hand  dropped  from  mine,  listless,  irresolute, 
unsatisfied ;  and,  with  another  "  Good  night,"  we 
parted. 
.    So  much  in  detail — for  so  much  I  love  to  tell. 

Turning  an  angle  of  the  road,  I  saw  in  the  dim 
distance  the  figure  of  a  man — I  might  have  said, 
of  majesty.  Tall  he  seemed  then;  but  he  ap- 
peared tiiUer  and  taller  as  he  approached,  with  a 
noble  stride,  and  shrouded  in  his  own  thoughts. 
As  he  passed  me,  his  eyes  flashing  and  alive  with 
genius,  his  hair  waving  from  his  disdaining  fore- 
head, prido  on  his  face  and  a  cruel  gloom,  I  felt 
in  my  heart  that  this  was  Cornari,  and  could  have 
sworn  that  I  had  known  him  a  hundred  years. 
What  I  was  familiar  with,  however,  was  doubt- 
less only  an  idea,  which  this  strange  man  exactlj 
represented ;  for,  from  that  day  to  this,  I  have  no 
other  personation  for  the  fallen  who  fell  with  the 
Son  of  the  Morning. 

Arrived  at  home,  I  went  immediately  to  bed, 
where  aid  of  dreams  had  I  none.  Rising  late,  I 
found  a  letter  from  my  dear  old  mother  (rest  her 
soul !)  begging  my  instant  presence  in  Devonshire. 
A  younger  brother,  the  pride  and  hope  of  onr 
family,  and  now  its  ornament,  had  grown  wild 
lately,  and  had  just  indulged  in  an  escapade 
which  (in  the  course  it  was  taking)  was  likely  to 
ruin  his  prospects  and  disgrace  us  all.  Writing 
a  few  lines  to  Mary,  the  best  I  could  conceive,  I 
posted  down,  and  speedily  found  myself  over- 
whelmed in  a  most  anxious  business.  All  time, 
all  thought,  all  effort  possible  were  immediately 
necessary,  with  my  heart-broken  mother  looking 
on.  I  plunged  into  it,  of  course ;  and  for  days  and 
nights  never  slept.  Feebly  do  T  offer  this  excuse 
for  writing  but  one  curt  letter  to  Mary — and  that 
Heaven  knows  how  incoherent.  I  never  heard 
from  Mary  at  all. 

At  the  expiration  of  a  month,  or  thereabout, 
I  and  my  friends  had  succeeded,  and  all  was  well 
again.  Wearied  by  an  incessant  strain  of  anxiety 
and  labour  for  more  than  a  month,  and  shocked 
by  the  recussion  of  peace,  I  passed  two  days  of 
rest  among  the  lanes  of  Devon,  and  then  returned, 
all  my  anxiety  about  Mary  again  aroused.  But  a 
night  passed  at  ray  old  familiar  lodgings  removed 
all  that  anxiety ;  for  everything  looked  so  calm 
and  sunny,  and  so  exactly  like  what  I  had  opened 
my  eyes  upon  all  the  summer  before  the  Devon- 
shire journey,  that  the  last  anxious  month  seemed 
past  like  a  dream  of  the  night,  and  my  visit  to 
Ferryford  an  event  of  yesterday.  A  gentle  rain 
had  been  falling  all  through  the  night ;  and  the 
air  was  fresh  and  bright,  and  my  favourite  wind 
blew  in  soft  eddies,  as  I  started  once  more,  itith 
a  light  heart,  for  Mary's  abode. 
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It  was  about  twelve  o'clock,  but  the  morning 
was  yet  fresh  as  dawn,  when  the  stolid  Brown, 
sweeping  fallen  leaves  from  the  paths,  with  the 
air,  at  least,  of  a  philosopher  and  moralist,  ad- 
mitted me  at  a  rear  gate.  **  'Morning,  Sir,"  said 
Brown ;  **  Good  morning.  Brown,"  I  answered. 
"  Ah,  such  is  life !  such  is  life.  Sir  !  "  sighed  the 
gardener,  as  he  returned  to  his  broom,  with  an 
air  of  concern  which  certainly  showed  great 
depth  of  reflection,  if  it  were  caused  by  the  fallen 
leaves.  A  minute  brought  me  to  the  house.  A 
door  was  open,  and  I  went  in.  All  the  doors 
were  open ;  and,  walking  heavily,  I  entered  one 
room  and  another,  and  every  one  as  still  as  the 
chambers  of  the  Pyramids.  Dense  was  the  silence 
and  ponderable ;  it  weighed  sensibly  upon  me  as 
I  passed  from  room  to  room,  an  echo  answering 
gloomily  at  every  heavier  footfall,  as  if  angry  at 
being  compelled  to  speak.  I  felt  my  face  grow 
pale  when  I  left  the  room  which  had  last  seen 
Mary  and  me  together;  and,  three  stairs  at  a  stride, 
I  went  up  into  the  library  to  see  if  that  room, 
usually  so  jealously  sealed,  were  open  and  silent 
too.  The  door  stood  ajar.  I  looked  in ;  and 
there  sat  my  noble  friend,  Mary's  father,  seated 
at  the  table  with  his  head  bowed  upon  his  joined 
bands. 

"  Mr.  Sylvester ! "  I  exclaimed  with  an  effort, 
my  hand  still  upon  the  lock. 

Ho  lifted  his  head  in  quiet  alarm,  and  per- 
ceiving who  had  spoken,  rose  instantly,  and 
rubbed  his  hands  together  with  a  show  of  satisfac- 
tion very  forlorn  in  contrast  with  his  flushed 
cheek  and  faltering  voice,  as  he  answered,  '*  Is  it 
you,  Saville  ?  Pray  come  in,  my  dear  boy  ! "  In 
an  instant,  all  the  broad  dignity  and  calm  which 
marked  him  from  the  thousand  returned,  though 
an  unusual  air  of  abstraction  and  the  quivering  of 
his  fine  nostrils  still  remained  to  attest  the 
presence  of  strong  emotion. 

"  Where  is  Mary  ?  "  I  asked — full  of  one 
anxiety,  but  affecting  to  be  calm  like  himself. 

"  Mary,  Mary  J  "  he  vaguely  replied,  taking  up 
a  book  and  turning  over  the  leaves  with  an  as- 
sumption of  deep  interest,  a  stratagem  transparent 
as  a  child's  who  first  learns  to  equivocate; 
'*  Mary  ?  "  said  he.  I  waited,  looking  at  him. 
He  bent  his  brow  hard  over  his  eyes,  like  a  dili- 
gent student — a  student  who  had  mastered  so 
little  of  deceit  that  he  thought  that  expedient 
would  cover  the  tears  swimming  in  his  proud 
eyes.  A  long  silence  ensued,  broken  only  by  the 
harsh  rustling  of  the  leaves  of  the  book  he  held. 

"  And  where  is  Mrs.  Sylvester  ?" 

"  Bead,  Sir !"  exclaimed  the  pastor,  kis  large 
voice  suddenly  ringing  out  like  a  trumpet.  "Dead, 
Sir ! — if  her  strength  is  one  whit  less  than  mine, 
— if  her  heart  is  softer  than  mine — if  her  pride  or 
her  love  are  greater  than  mine — or  yours !  0 
Kichard— !" 

The  last  words  were  like  a  woman's.  His 
frame  shook  in  a  gust  of  emotion,  and  he  paced 
up  and  down  the  room  with  hands  clasped,  and 
his-  face  turned  ever  towards  the  wall.  I  stood 
speecliless — partly  from  the  dreadful  whisperings 
that  kept  hissing  in  my  mind,  and  partly  in  awe 


to  sec  him  so  thoroughly  broken  down.  Presently 
Mr.  Sylvester  more  calmly  approached  the  'window, 
opened  the  sash,  and  called  "Brown!  Brown!" 
The  gardener  made  his  appearance  beneath  the 
window. 

"  What  are  you  up  to,  there  ?"  asked  his  master 
in  a  fierce  tone :  only  another  mask. 

"  Sweeping  the  dead  leaves,  Sir,  that's  fell  out 
towards  the  back  road.  Sir." 

"  And  what  do  you  want  to  sweep  there  for, 
eh  ?  Why  don't  you  sweep  round  at  the  other 
side  of  the  house  ? " 

The  man  looked  up,  amazed  at  such  an  address, 
and  wondering  with  me,  perhaps,  what  special 
interest  he  could  have  taken  so  suddenly  in  the 
other  side  of  the  house.  Unquestioning,  however, 
the  man  went  slowly  round  to  the  other  side ;  his 
master  following  him  with  a  suspicious  look  till 
he  had  disappeared.  Then  putting  on  his  hat, 
(it  lay  upon  liis  inkstand)  and  handing  me  mine,  he 
touched  my  arm  in  token  to  follow,  and  went  out 
into  the  garden.  Puzzled  and  alarmed,  I  fol- 
lowed him  down  several  paths  till  we  came  to 
one  broader  than  the  rest,  which  led  into  the 
public  road.  Stopping  at  the  entrance  to  this 
path,  the  old  man  cast  a  hasty  glance  about  him, 
and  then  falling  on  his  knees  upon  the  moist  earth, 
he  pointed  to  a  footprint,  and  cried — 

"  Saville  !  whoso  foot — Richard,  whoBe  foot- 
print is  that  ?" 

"Mary's!" 

** Mary  Sylvester's!  She's  gone,  Dick  !  she's 
gone.  The  returning  footstep  we  shall  never  see, 
in  all  the  world." 

Down  sank  my  heart  through  the  seven  heavens 
of  hope,  dull  and  dead.  What  had  I  to  say  ?  I 
picked  up  a  leaf  which  lay  in  the  footprint — not  as 
if  I  cared  for  it,  and  slowly  we  re-entered  the 
house. 

"  Search,  pursuit — it's  all  useless,  Richard," 
said  one  strieken  man  to  the  other,  when  they 
had  sat  or  paced  the  room  for  a  long  time  in 
silence.  "I  have  had  the  courage  to  tell  you 
this,  but  something  remains:  which  I  am  afraid  I 
am  not  equal  to.  Take  this  packet  home — don't 
break  it  here — and  come  to-morrow  and  tell  me 
what  it  contains.  Good-bye,  and  for  God's  sake 
don't  blame  me .'" 

I  went  home  with  my  packet,  stunned  with  , 
grief,  and  there  it  lay,  unopened,  upon  my  table 
till  the  lamp  was  lit.  Then  with  trembling  hands 
I  broke  the  seal,  and  six  or  seven  letters,. addressed 
to  me,  fell  before  my  sight.  Fate,  then,  had  used 
against  me  the  dull  and  wretched  expedient  of 
story-tellers,  and  made  misery  wholesale  with  an 
intercepted  letter. 

It  was  thus.  At  the  outset  of  the  unfortunate 
business  which  called  me  away,  I  had  written  to 
Mr.  Sylvester,  relating  it  all,  and  begging  his  ad- 
vice. And  what  did  he  ?  Knowing  that  the  hap- 
piness of  a  whole  family  depended  upon  the  uni- 
vided  use  of  every  moment,  and  supposing  that 
the  letters  of  his  daughter  could  contain  nothing 
but  distracting  love-nonsense  (I  begged  that  he 
would  not  inform  her  of  our  misfortune),  he  caused 
every  letter  of  Mary's  to  be  kept  back,  content 
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with  giving  me  curt  assuraxices,  in  postscripts,  of 
her  remembrance,  and  of  that  ease  of  heart  which 
did  not  exist. 

0  Mary  I  If  these  letters,  read  so  often  by- 
firelight  and  lamplight  (as  now  again),  and  never 
once  by  the  light  of  day,  might  be  printed,  what 
a  history  then  would  this  story  be  !  If  I  dared 
to  give  up  to  the  harlotry  of  print  all  the  sobbing 
sentences  of  this  first  letter,  all  the  wild  crying 
of  this  last  —  anger  and  sorrow,  pride  and 
sorrow,  love  and  sorrow,  desperation  and 
sorrow — ^and  mark  the  stages  towards  all  this  of 
these  letters  that  lie  between — what  would  be- 
come of  the  false  and  wretched  "Werterian  woes 
that  go  groaning  in  the  books  ?  Here  they  lie, 
however,  sacred  as  your  tomb ;  and  no  one  shall 
know  them,  not  even  those  who  speak  lightly  of 
Mary  Sylvester.  To  me  they  are  sufiicient  wit- 
nesses— to  me,  and  to  Him  who  can  read  them  in 
the  dark  ,*  and  well  I  know^  by  those  who  have 


seen  her,  gemmed,  and  radiant,  and  a  shadow,  that 
she  went  longing  into  the  very  gates  of  death  that 
such  witnesses  were  mine.  Have  I  not  been  told 
of  the  fever-brightened  eyes  that  for  ever  looked 
out  as  if  upon  some  far  horizon,  never  turning 
them  away  ?  Home,  home  !— poor  bird,  fascinated, 
bewildered  away  from  it— who  shall  ever  say 
how? — this  was  what  you  looked  upon  in  the 
far  horizon ;  and  the  good  mother,  and  the  dull 
mathematician  whom  you  loved,  and  the  noble 
father — his  head  whitening  surely  in  the  winter 
that  never  is  past,  and  the  rain  over  ajid  gone. 
And  what  were  our  griefs  to  this  ?  Thine  the 
part,  dear  Mary — young,  innocent,  beautiful,  as 
I  remember  you,  standing  with  the  fruit-laden 
vine-leaves  half  up  to  your  bosom — thine  the  part 
to  go  scourged  by  unrelenting  Fates  through  the 
fire — to  suffer,  alone  and  far  from  us,  our  sufferings 
and  thine  own.  Let  me  be  thankful  that  these  at 
least  are  past,  and  their  bitterness  over  mid  gone. 


CHURCH  REFORM  AND  CONYOCATION. 


"While  the  cause  of  University  Reform,  obstructed 
by  the  indolence  and  selfish  prejudices  of  academic 
ojQicials,  has  made  but  little  progress  during  the 
late  session,  the  Church,  with  a  praiseworthy  en- 
lightenment, the  more  grateful  as  it  was  unlocked 
for,  has  commenced  the  arduous  task  of  self-pur- 
gation. It  had  been  thought  by  many,  that  the 
great  changes  necessary  in  her  organisation 
would,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Universities,  have  to 
be  forced  upon  them  by  the  civil  power ;  but  we 
trust,  from  the  spirit  with  which  Convocation  has 
entered  upon  the  work,  that  Parliament  will 
merely  be  called  upon  to  confirm  its  arrangements, 
not  to  commence  or  compel  their  adoption.  That 
such  should  be  the  result  cannot  but  be  wished  by 
all  who  desire  Church  Reform,  not  merely  in 
theory,  but  in  active  praetice ;  for  we  have  only 
to  turn  to  the  journals  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
mission for  proof,  that  enactments,  forced  by  ex- 
ternal power  upon  a  reluctant  body  and  adminis- 
tered by  unwilUng  agents,  will  never  produce  any 
substantial  benefits. 

The  report  of  the  committee  appointed  by  Con- 
vocation "  to  consider,  whether  the  great  increase 
and  present  condition  of  the  population  do  not 
make  some,  and  if  so  what,  adaptations  of  the 
Church's  rules  needful  to  enable  her  to  meet  their 
spiritual  necessities,"  sets  out  by  admitting 
the  existing  religious  destitution,  and  suggests 
a  modification  of  the  existing  regulations,  both 
as  to  the  Church  services  and  the  present 
ministerial  agency.  With  regard  to  the  first,  it 
takes  the  hint  given  in  the  report  of  the  Religious 
Worship  Census,  and  recommends  shorter  but 
more  frequent  services.  This  it  proposes  to  effect 
by  the  division  of  the  morning  service  into  two  or 
even  three  portions,  the  publication  of  an  additional 
evening  service  for  the  use  of  those  churches  where 


both  afternoon  and  evening  worship  is  performed, 
and  the  appointment  of  various  forms  of  prayer 
for  weekdays,  having  reference  to  Divine  judg- 
ments, missionary  exertions,  catechising,  and  other 
occasions.  The  length  of  Morning  Prayer  has 
long  been  a  subject  of  complaint,  even  with  de- 
cidedly serious  persons,  and  very  frequently  forms 
an  excuse  with  others  for  want  of  attentLon  or 
absence  from  church.  Certain  it  is  that  a  service 
of  two  hours  or  longer,  is  more  than  most  people 
can  pay  attention  to,  with  any  degree  of 
comfort ;  and  -even  were  this  the  only  reason,  there 
would  be  sufficient  grounds  for  alteration.  There 
is  the  less  danger  of  mutilating  the  Liturgy  by 
curtailment,  when  we  consider  that  the  present 
service  is,  in  fact,  composed  of  three  entirely  dis- 
tinct ones — the  Morning  Prayer,  the  Litany,  and 
the  Communion  Service,  and  that  the  present 
mode  of  using  all  three  together,  gives  rise  to 
many  repetitions,  which  could  never  have  been 
intended  by  the  compilers  of  the  Prayer-Book, 
and  constitutes  one  of  the  principal  oljections 
urged  against  it  by  Nonconformists. 

But  it  is  not  so  much  as  a  relief  to  persons 
now  in  the  habit  of  attending  Divine  worship, 
that  amendment  in  this  respect  is  desirable,  as 
to  give,  ♦by  an  increased  number  of  services, 
greater  opportunities  of  attendance  to  those 
who  are  at  present  prevented.  "  When  it  is 
considered,"  says  the  Census  Report,  "  that 
there  are  probably  as  many  as  25,000  edifices  (of 
all  denominations)  specially  devoted  to  religious 
worship,  that  the  vast  majority  of  these  unfold 
their  doors  on  one  day  only  out  of  every  seven, 
that  many  even  then  are  only  opened  for  perhaps 
a  couple  of  hours — there  seems  to  bo  a  prodigality 
of  means  as  compared  with  ends  which  forcibly 
suggests  the  idea  of  waste."     Cases  must  occur 
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fto  evcfy  one,  ojf  persons  wiio  both  could  and 
wo^ld  attend  church  during  the  week,  were  the 
services  shorter,  so  as  not  to  require  too  protracted 
attention  after  their  daily  toil,  and  held  at  such 
an  hour  as  not  to  interfere  with  their  secuhir 
evocations.  We  should  say  that  about  eight  in 
the  evening  would  best  suit  the  majority  of  the 
operative  class,  the  whole  service  not  to  exceed 
an  hour,  and  to  consist  of  a  prayer,  a  hymn,  a 
Scripture  lesson,  and  a  short  practical  expo- 
sition. We  remember  once  accompanying  a 
clerical  fiiend  to  a  service  of  this  kind  which 
he  had  established  in  a  neglected  and  igno- 
rant district*  It  was  conducted  in  the  way  we 
have  suggested,  and  seldom  exceeded  the  hour. 
The  topics  selected  for  exposition  were  generally 
a  parable  or  miracle,  handled  in  a  familiar  though 
serious  manner,  and  which,  from  the  opportunities 
they  afford  for  illustrations  drawn  from  every- 
day life,  seem  peculiarly  adapted  for  an  illiterate 
auditory.  There  are  many  such  services  esta- 
blished in  different  districts,  both  urban  and 
rural,  but  owing  to  the  absurd  state  of  the  eccle- 
siastical law,  the  church  cannot  be  used  for  the 
purpose  except  the  whole  regular  service  is  per- 
formed; and  thus  these  useful  assemblies  have 
frequently  to  be  held  in  a  small  cottage-parlour, 
while  the  building  erected  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  religious  worship  stands  unoccupied  from 
Sabbath  to  Sabbath.  Where  the  church  is 
inconveniently  situated,  of  course  other  places 
would  have  to  be  licensed;  but  it  is  certainly 
absurd  that  mere  formal  scruples  should  condemn 
it  to  utter  uselessness  for  six  days  out  of  the 
seven. 

But  although  week-day  services  are  very  use- 
ful, yet  they  will  ever  be  merely  preparatory  and 
subordinate  to  those  of  the  Sabbath,  and  it  is  pro- 
bably on  that  day  that  the  most  salutary  results 
may  be  expected  from  alteration.  The  Census 
seems  to  have  arrived  at  the  true  cause,  when  it 
blames  the  pew  system  for  much  of  the  inattention 
of  the  masses  to  religion.  We  use  the  term  in- 
attention, because  we  think  that  word  expresses 
best  the  state  of  the  operative  mind  in  religious 
matters.  They  do  not  hate  them  or  scoff  at  them ; 
there  are  few  professed  Atheists  among  them ;  they 
simply  never  think  of  them.  To  hate  or  scoff  at 
anything,  you  must  feel  some  interest  in  it ;  and 
the  working- classes  generally  feel  as  much  and 
think  as  much  about  religion  as  they  do 
about  the  politics  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
**  They  are,"  to  quote  from  the  Bcport,  "  uncon- 
scious Secularists — engrossed  by  the  demands,  the 
trials,  or  the  pleasures  of  the  passing  hour,  and 
ignorant  or  careless  of  a  future."  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  pew  system  has  helped  to  cause  a 
great  deal  of  this  indifference.  From  the  distinc- 
tion pews  make  between  rich  and  poor,  the  small 
number  of  free-seats,  and  the  inconvenient  and 
almost  insulting  situation  in  which  they  are 
too  frequently  placed,  working-men  are  easily 
led  to  believe  that  their  presence  at  church  is  no 
more  desired  by  their  superiors  and  the  clergy 
than  it  would  be  at  the  Opera  or  Almack's.  Our 
private  sentiments  are,  that  wherever  4  sufficient 


income  can  be  secured  to  the  minister  from  other 
sources,  all  pews  should  be  done  away  with,  and 
the  whole  area  left  open,  as  on  the  Continent. 
But  perhaps  this  would  be  impracticable  with  our 
present  prejudices,  and  the  most  desirable  com- 
promise seems  to  be  the  one  suggested  by 
the  Committee  of  Convocation,  viz.,  "  that  all 
such  sittings,  where  practicable,  should  be  made 
free  for  at  least  one  service  in  the  day ;  and  that 
the  whole  should  be  made  to  possess  the  same 
character  as  regards  appearance  and  convenience." 
Such  services  would  certainly  destroy  much  of  the 
evil  of  the  pew  system,  not  the  least  of  which  is 
the  popular  notion  of  the  indifference  of  the 
clergy  to  a,  class  from  which  they  derive  no  pecu- 
niary advantage. 

The  appointment  of  special  services  for  mis- 
sions, schools,  and  other  objects,  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  It  has  been  too  long  the  reproach 
of  the  Church  of  England,  that  whatever  great 
efforts  may  have  been  made  by  individuals  in 
her  communion,  either  to  spread  the  Gospel  abroad 
or  at  home,  they  have  not  received  her  sanction 
as  a  body,  or  at  least  have  not  been  recognised 
by  the  promulgation  of  forms  of  prayer  for 
their  success.  We  trust  this  reproach  may  cease. 
Were  the  different  Church  societies  under  proper 
ecclesiastical  control,  we  should  be  spared  the 
pain  of  witnessing  the  unseemly  contentions 
which  at  present  so  often  arise  in  associations 
established  for  the  same  purpose  and  professing 
to  belong  to  the  same  religious  body.  A  form  of 
prayer,  authorised  by  the  Church  for  use  on 
the  anniversaries  of  such  societies  as  should  be 
ofllcially  recognised  and  countenanced  by  her, 
would  perhaps  tend  to  prevent  these  bodies  in- 
dulging in  the  mutual  recrimination  we  have  so 
often  been  spectators  of,  sinca  each  would  have 
its  orthodoxy  admitted  by  a  tribunal  to  which  all 
professed  reverence. 

We  now  approach  the  second  and  far  more 
important  branch  of  the  proposed  reforms, 
viz. — in  the  ministerial  agency  now  em- 
ployed. It  is  all  very  well  to  increase  the 
number  of  services,  but,  to  ensure  their  producing 
any  effect,  we  must  increase  the  number  of  men. 
The  way  must  be  prepared  for  them  by  house-to- 
house  visitation,  by  sti'cet-preaching,  by  cate- 
chising, and  other  means  of  awakening  the  inert 
and  sluggish  mass  to  some  interest  in  religion. 
Religion  must  be  brought  home  to  the  hearths  of 
the  people.  The  Church  must  seek  them,  before 
they  will  seek  the  Church.  Public  worship  is  for 
those  who  make  some  profession  of  religion.  Men 
professing  none  at  aU  wiU  never  enter  a  sacred 
building,  were  the  opportunities  tenfold  what  they 
are.  The  most  powerfril  agent  in  political  agita- 
tion is  not  the  transient  excitement  of  partisan 
public  meetings,  but  the  pamphlet,  the  newspaper 
article,  or  the  well-timed  conversation.  A  party 
may  be  attached  more  firmly  to  their  principles 
by  the  former,  but  they  are  baptised  into  them 
by  the  latter.  The  different  Voluntary  bodies 
seem  to  have  learnt  that  this  holds  equally 
good  in  religious  matters.  The  Church  of 
llome   acknowledges  its  truth  by  her  auricular 
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confession  and  her  Mendicant  friars.  The  Church 
of  England  alone  has  no  means  of  arresting  the 
attention  of  the  Pagan  hordes  entrusted  to  her 
care.  In  rural  districts,  where  the  clergyman  is 
known  to  all,  there  is  a  possibility  of  house-to- 
house  visitation,  and  in  such  lociilities  the  large  or 
small  attendance  of  the  labouring  class  at  church 
is.  a  pretty  good  index  of  the  way  in  which  the 
pastoral  duties  are  performed ;  but  among  large 
populations,  where  this  is  physically  imprac- 
ticable, the  parochial  system  is  virtually  de- 
stroyed, and  ministerial  influence  confined  to 
the  actual  congregation.  There  are  three  means 
which  the  committee  propose  adopting  to 
meet  this  pressing  want — the  increase  of  the 
regularly  educated  and  ordtuned  ministry,  the 
creation  of  an  inferior  and  probationary  class 
of  deacons,  and  the  employment  of  organised 
lay  assistants.  On  the  first  head,  their  Re- 
port, after  deploring  the  iiTcligious  state  of  the 
urban  population,  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  pre- 
sent staft'  of  clergy,  says:  **  We  would  suggest  the 
placing  in  the  midst  of  such  a  population  clergy- 
men who  might,  with  a  view  to  economy.  Chris- 
tian fellowship,  and  united  prayers  and  action, 
live  together,  minister  in  one  centre  church,  and, 
with  duo  regard  to  ecclesiastical  authority,  might 
labour  around  it  in  preaching,  exhorting,  visit- 
ing the  sick  and  poor  at  their  own  houses, 
and  superintending  schools.  We  think  it  would 
bo  desirable  that  men  possessed  of  needful 
gifts  for  this  work  should  be  especially  en- 
couraged to  undertake  it  for  a  time,  and  be  recog- 
nised as  having  a  special  claim  for  preferment  out 
of  public  patronage  in  less  laborious  spheres  after 

a  term  of  service .    We  believe,  further, 

that  the  due  action  of  the  Church's  missionary 
ofiice  amongst  the  home  population  would  be  pro- 
moted, if  a  body  of  clergy  were  organised  for  the 
special  work  of  preaching  and  exhorting,  under 
the  bishop's  sanction,  throughout  his  diocese. 
Such  clergy  might  most  properly  be  connected 
with  the  cathedral  church,  and  might  be  licensed 
by  the  bishop  for  temporary  service  in  parishes 
where  their  presence  was  desired  by  the  parochial 
clergy."  We  take  this  as  a  gentle  hint,  that  the 
chapter  revenues  maybe  put  to  some  better  use  than 
that  of  supporting  a  few  drones  whose  wealth 
and  idleness  is  a  national  scandal.  When 
we  consider  that  these  revenues  exceed  360,000/. 
a-year,  and  that  it  would  be  hard,  even  for 
the  recipients  themselves,  to  define  what  are 
the  duties  annexed  to  their  receipt,  few  will 
regret  any  measures  which  may  make  this  large 
sum  available  for  its  original  purpose — a  mis- 
sionary fund  for  the  support  of  men  labouring  in 
districts  nqt  yet  brought  into  the  pale  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  consequently  possessing  no  regular 
organised  ministry.  The  hint  is  very  gentle,  but 
we  trust  it  may  have  some  good  eftect ;  and  we 
see  that  the  Cathedral  Commission  has  also  some 
good,  though  rather  timid,  remarks  on  the  same 
subject.  AVTiatever  reform  is  made  on  this  point 
must  be  radical ;  no  half-measures  will  do ; 
the  whole  of  the  present  capitular  system 
must     be    swept    away,     and    after    providing 


for  the  due  solemnisation  of  service  fflid  the 
preservation  of  the  cathedral  fabric,  the  en- 
tire surplus  must  be  applied  to  increase  the 
efficiency  and  numbers  of  the  working  clergy. 
It  is  no  use  trj^ng  to  amend  it;  it  is  so 
utterly  corrupt  and  disgraceful,  that  all  attempts 
at  doing  so  have  left  its  evils  unremoved, 
and  have  merely  brought  scandal  on  the  Church 
by  the  enormities  they  disclosed.  We  do  Dot 
agree  with  so  much  of  the  committee's  Report  as 
advises  the  formation  of  groups  of  ministers  to 
live  and  labour  in  common.  Besides  the  pre- 
judices which  such  a  scheme  would  natm^y  pro- 
voke by  its  resemblance  to  monachism,  we  think 
that  single  labourers,  widely  and  plentifully  dis- 
persed, would  be  far  more  useful.  They  would 
not  be  so  likely  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the 
ordinary  clergy,  and  would  feel  an  individual  in- 
terest in  the  'success  of  their  labours  which  it 
would  be  impossible  for  them  as  mere  members 
of  an  association  to  possess.  Tliis,  however,  is  a 
mere  matter  of  detail,  and  could  easily  be  arranged 
were  the  general  principle  once  admitted,  of  ap- 
plying capitular  foundations  and  patronage  to 
these  purposes. 

The  proposed  creation  of  a  subordinate  class  of 
clergy  as  assistants  to  the  existing  incumbents,  is 
better  calculated  to  be  effective  than  even  an  in- 
creased number  of  regularly-ordained  men.  Ma- 
caulay  has  observed,  that  one  of  the  greatest 
causes  of  dissent  from  the  English  Church  has 
not  been  because  the  scceders  condemned  her  for- 
mularies or  her  connexion  with  the  State,  hut 
because  of  the  costly  education  and  formal 
discipline  she  requires  from  her  ministers  havmg 
prevented  men  of  zeal  and  piety,  though  perhaps 
of  temperaments  too  warm  to  bear  strict  rule, 
from  teaching  in  her  pale.  Contrasting  her  con- 
duct in  this  respect  with  that  of  the  Boman 
Church,  he  says  : — 

Place  Ignatius  Loyola  at  Oxford.  He  is  certain  to 
become  the  head  of  a  formidable  secession.  Place  JoUn 
Wesley  at  Rome.  He  is  certain  to  be  the  first  General  ot 
a  new  society  devoted  to  the  interests  and  honour  of  tue 
Church.  Place  St.  Theresa  in  London.  H^V^H^ 
enthusiasm  ferments  into  madness,  not  untinctured  m  Q 
craft.  She  becomes  the  prophetess,  the  mother  ot  loe 
faithful,  holds  disputations  with  the  devil,  issues  se^m 
pardons  to  her  adorers,  and  lies-in  of  the  Sbiloh.  lia« 
Joanna  Southcote  at  Rome.  She  founds  an  order  ot  mre- 
footed  Carmelites,  every  one  of  whom  is  ready  to  suhct 
martyrdom  for  the  Church ;— a  solemn  service  w  mslitww 
to  her  memory,  and  her  statue,  placed  over  the  holy  water, 
strikes  the  eye  of  every  stranger  who  enters  St.  Peter's. 

The  Church  of  Home  enlists  zeal  on  her  side. 
The  Church  of  England,  in  aU  the  pride  of  endow- 
ment and  respectability,  disdains  it,  and  converts 
a  useful  ally  into  a  dangerous  foe. 

AVo  would  not,  however,  have  it  supposed  tm 
we  undervalue  a  highly-educated  clergy,     i-^ 
from  it:  on  the  contrary,   we  consider  such  tne 
only  means  of  preventing  dangerous  religious  in- 
novations, and  the  onlv  surety  against  the  attacK 
to  which  all  scriptural^doctrines  are  exposed  tw 
the  heresies  which  may  chance  to  be  popular  a_ 
particular  period.     What  we  wish  is,  merely  lae 
infusion  of  some   of  the  aggressive  energ>' 
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democTney  into  a  body  whose  tendencies  are  at 
present  too  unbending  and  exclusive.  To  its 
aristocratic  character  the  Church,  no  doubt,  owes 
the  retention  of  the  samo  doctrines  and  formu- 
laries for  three  centuries,  unaltered  by  the 
Romanising  views  •prevalent  in  the  reigns  of  the 
first  and  second  Charles,  or  the  latitudiuarian  and 
infidel  doctrines  of  the  eighteenth  centirry.  Deter- 
mined and  protracted  as  have  been  the  assaults 
made  upon  her,  yet  the  tenacity  with  which  her 
Articles  have  been  adhered  to,  and  the  superior 
education  of  her  clergy,  have  preserved  her  from 
attacks  which  would  have  overwhelmed  a  more  de- 
mocratic and  impulsive  body.  Nothing  is  more  to 
be  deplored  than  hasty  and  ill-considered  change 
in  the  fundamental  tenets  of  a  church  which,  if 
scriptural,  ought  to  remain  for  ever  unaffected  by 
all  the  alterations  of  popular  feeling.  But  the 
means  by  which  those  tenets  are  to  be  set  forth 
must  vary  with  the  age ;  andi  it  is  precisely  in 
this  respect  that  the  Church  of  England  exhibits 
the  usual  defects  of  aristocratic  institutions — 
aversion  to  zeal,  which  they  style  fanaticism,  nn- 
conBciou.<ness  of  altered  times  and  circumstances, 
and  a  wish  to  appropriate  honour  and  emolument 
to  a  select  class.  Such  an  organisation  can  never 
act  with  effect,  either  to  extend  its  sway  or  con- 
ciliate the  affections  of  those  indifferent  or  opposed 
to  it.  It  arms  that  zeal  against  it  which 
might  have  formed  its  most  efficient  weapon, 
and  evoking  no  sympathy  from  the  strong 
affections  of  our  nature,  if  it  avoid  hatred, 
it  never  excites  love.  The  beau-ideal  of  a  mi- 
nistrv  would  be  one  uniting  the  caution  and  con- 
servative  spirit  of  an  educated  class  to  the  fervour 
and  popularity  of  an  inferior  one ;  amd  this  can 
only  be  done  by  its  division  into  two  distinct  corps; 
the  lower  one  having  its  assigned  duty  and  actmg 
under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  other. 
The  nucleus  of  such  a  corps  exists  at  the  present 
moment,  and  needs  but  to  be  recognised  and  ex- 
tended as  a  co-legitimate,  though  subordinate,  part 
of  the  clerical  body.  Scripture-readers  perform 
in  many  places  much  of  the  ministerial  office,  and 
occupy  an  analogous  position  to  that  of  the  pro- 
posed deacons.  These  men  find  ready  access  to 
persons  and  scenes  where  no  regular  minister 
could  obtain  a  hearing.  As  a  body,  they  are  men 
of  untiring  energy,  fervent  piety,  and  considerable 
tact  irt  introducing  sacred  subjects  to  their  hearers. 
Their  chief  fault  seems  to  bo  an  occasional 
exhibition,  in  some  instances,  of  too  strong 
a  controversial  spirit.  This,  however,  might 
be  checked  by  proper  supervision.  Were  these 
men  engrafted  into  the  Church  as  a  distinct 
order,  .  it  would  not  be  with  a  view  to  supersede 
the  more  highly-cultivated  clergy,  but  merely  to 
prepare  the  way  for  their  reception  amongst 
classes  hitherto  inaccessible.  Their  duties  would 
comprise  house-to-house  visitation,  the  reading 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  open-air  preaching  where 
thought  advisable.  They  should  endeavour  to 
induce  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school, 
and  to  attend  themselves  at  church ;  to  keep  up 
religious  habits  among  the  youth  of  both  sexes 
after  leaving  school,  and  (not  the  least  important) 


to  abstain  as  much  as  possible  from  polemical  dis- 
cussion. Confined  to  these  limits,  they  need  not 
excite  the  jealousy  of  the  parochial  clergy; 
springing  from  and  knowing  the  habits  of  the 
lower  classes,  they  would  not  be  viewed  with  the 
suspicion  and  reserve  that  generally  attends  the 
educated  minister.  Neither  would  they  them- 
selves feel  humbled  by  comparison  with  the  latter. 
From  the  most  deserving  of  their  body,  after  suf- 
ficient education  (the  means  of  which  should  be 
supplied  them  out  of  the  capitular  funds),  ought 
to  be  selected  that  fiilly-ordained  but  unattached 
clergy  already  alluded  to.  It  being  proposed  to 
reward  the  services  of  the  latter  with  a  share  of 
Church  patronage,  the  office  of  deacon  would  be 
merely  the  lowest  step  in  the  ladder,  and  the 
working  men  of  the  Church  would  have  some 
prospect  of  an  old  age  of  competency  and  ease 
after  a  youth  and  manhood  of  spiritual  usefulness. 
The  employment  of  lay  agency  is  not  unnoticed. 
In  fact,  the  Report  on  Gravamina  to  the  Lower 
House,  raises  the  question,  whether  the  new  deacons 
shall  be  wholly  set  apart  to  ministerial  functions, 
or,  like  the  Wesleyan  local  preachers,  be  allowed 
to  pursue  their  secular  avocations.  We  do  not 
think  the  latter  course  at  all  desirable ;  for  besides 
having  a  general  notion  that  men,  to  succeed  in 
any  undertaking,  must  make  it  their  business,  and 
not  leave  it  to  their  leisure  hours,  the  difficulty 
of  exercising  due  control  over  so  independent  a 
body  would  bo  very  great,  and  there  would  bo 
no  means  of  guarding  against  the  vagaries  of 
ignorance  and  fanaticism.  Such  a  body,  also,  could 
hardly  be  considered  a  part  of  the  clerical  order,  and 
it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  out  towards  them 
the  system  of  promotion  before  alluded  to.  We  can 
easily  divine  the  origin  of  these  wishes  for  an  unpaid 
ministry.  They  arise  from  a  secret  reluctance 
to  appropriate  the  fat  prebendal  revenues  to  the 
support  of  the  working-men  of  the  Church.  There 
is  far  too  much  of  this  feeling  in  Convocation, 
and  it  will  continue  there  till  very  material 
changes  have  been  effected  in  its  component  parts. 
The  privileged  classes — ^Bishops,  Deans,  and  Pre- 
bends— have  much  too  large  a  voice  in  that 
assembly,  while  the  parochial  incumbents  are 
most  inadequately  represented,  and  the  assistant- 
curates  passed  over  altogether.  But  Convocation 
errs  if  it  imagines  that  the  laity  of  the  Church  of 
England  will  contentedly  submit  to  see  her  sacred 
duties  entrusted  to  inexperienced  and  inefficient 
hands,  while  idle  drones  are  enjoying  the  ample 
revenues  destined  by  the  piety  of  bygone  ages 
for  their  decent  and  creditable  performance.  They 
have  never  yet  refused  their  services  where  they 
may  be  required  with  propriety.  In  Sunday- 
school  teaching,  in  district  visiting,  in  the  collec- 
tion and  distribution  of  alms,  laymen  have  always 
been  prominent.  But  when,  in  addition  to  these 
laborious  duties,  they  are  required  to  assume 
clerical  ftmctions  and  responsibilities,  we  hesitate  , 
not  to  say  they  neither  can  nor  will  undertake 
them.  Their  sphere  is  very  properly  defined  in 
the  General  Report  of  Convocation  :  why  should  a 
Committee  of  only  the  Lower  House  seek  unduly 
to  extend  it  ? 
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The  Committee  conclude  by  recommending  an 
increase  of  the  Episcopate.  We  certainly  think 
that,  if  bishops  arc  any  use  at  all,  the  present  staff 
is  quite  inadequate.  A  bishop,  according  to  our 
notions,  ought  to  be  personally  acquainted  with 
each  of  his  clergy,  exercise  a  general  supervision 
over  their  conduct  and  doctrines,  be  their  friend 
and  adviser  in  all  emergencies,  and  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  particular  requirements  of  each 
parish  in  his  diocese.  We  need  not  say,  that  as 
matters  now  are,  none  of  these  are  practicable. 
The  bishops  are  wealthy  peers,  spending  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  their  time  in  the  metropolis, 
knowing  nothing  of  the  great  majority  of  their 
clergy,  and  never  even  seeing  thera,  except  at  a 
visitation  sermon  or  a  confirmation.  Parlia- 
mentary attendance,  confirmations,  and  ordina- 
tions, take  up  their  whole  time ;  and  the  great  ex- 
tent of  most  of  the  dioceses  almost  precludes  even 
a  general  knowledge  of  their  religious  state.  Were 
the  number  of  bishops  increased,  of  course  the 
emoluments  of  each  would  decrease  in  inverse  ratio, 
and  the  seats  in  Parliament  would  not  long  survive 
the  reduced  income — results  which  the  Committee 
did  not  most  probably  foresee,  but  which  will  be 
hailed  with  satisfaction  by  all  true  friends  of  the 
Establishment.  The  episcopal  revenues  are  not 
less  than  250, 000/.  a-year,  divided  unequally  among 
twenty-eight  persons  whose  dioceses  are  likewise 
of  very  unequal  size ;  London  containing  2,143,330 
inhabitants,  while  Sodor  and  Man  has  only 
53,287.  The  number  of  clergy  is  about  18,000, 
and  of  benefices  11,777,  while  the  population  of 
England  is  17,927,609,  giving  an  average  to  each 
diocese  of  640,000  souls,  640  clergy,  and  425 
benefices.  This  is  a  far  higher  average  than  prevails 
either  in  Romanist  France  or  Lutheran  fc>weden, 
where  the  diocesan  populations  average  respect- 
ively 400,000  and  240,000.  The  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States  has  one  bishop  for 
every  sixty  clergy.  We  think,  therefore,  that 
the  English  Episcopate  might  with  advan- 
tage be  increased  to  sixty,  each  having 
the  superintendence  of  300,000  souls  and  300 
clergy.  They  should  be  elected  by  the  clergy, 
and  receive  2,000/.  a-year — a  sum  greatly  ex- 
ceeding the  episcopal  incomes  either  of  America 
or  the  Continent.  The  Church,  in  consideration 
of  having  the  right  of  electing  its  own  dignitaries 
restored  to  it,  should  relinquish  its  Parliamentary 
seats,  excepting  the  two  Archbishops,  whose  pre- 
sence would  form  a  sufficient  recognition  of  her 
being  a  national  establishment.  We  defy  any 
one  to  point  out  a  single  case  in  English  his- 
tory where  the  presence  of  the  bishops  in  the 
House  of  Peers  has  produced  the  least  benefit  to 
the  Church.  Their  obstinate  bigotry  ruined  her 
in    the    days    of   Charles    the    First;    and   in 


modem  days  we  have  but  to  turn  to  the  !Q[vision 
lists,  to  learn  that  the  Ministry  of  the  time 
possess  no  more  constant  supporters  than  the 
right  reverend  fathers.  In  our  humble  opinion, 
nothing  has  brought  more  contempt  and  weak- 
ness on  the  Church  of  England  than  the  princely 
incomes,  palatial  residences  and  secular  powers  of 
her  chief  officers.  Were  she  divested  of  tliis 
cumbrous  pomp  she  would  be  ten  thousand-fold 
repaid  for  it  by  the  increased  hold  she  would  have 
on  the  affections  of  her  children ;  her  dignitaries 
would  bestow  that  attention  on  their  dioces® 
which  they  now  devote  to  currying  favour  with  a 
minister  or  vying  in  magnificence  with  the  nobles 
of  the  land ;  her  clergy,  stimulated  by  the  kindly 
counsel  and  constant  presence  of  tiieir  bishop, 
would  grapple  more  stoutly  with  ignorance  and 
vice,  while  her  open  enemies  would  be  deprived 
of  one  of  their  most  formidable  weapons. 

We  now  close  our  remarks  on  the  Report.  Our 
readers  are  no  doubt  aware,  that  all  Convocation 
can  at  present  do  is  to  recommend.  To  give  iu 
recommendations  any  force,  and  especially  to  make 
any  application  of  capitular  funds  to  general 
objects,  require  the  intervention  of  the  Legislature. 
We  might  make  many  observations  on  the  elec- 
tion and  powers  of  Convocation  itself,  but  space 
forbids.  Yet  with  the  general  tenor  of  the  re- 
marks of  the  Report  we  are  pleased.  We  are  glad 
to  see  the  Church  endeavouring  to  reform  her- 
self, and  trust  her  efforts  may  be  seconded  by 
Parliament.  She  has  admitted  the  lamentable 
darkness  of  myriads  of  her  baptised  children ;  she 
has  also  admitted  the  incompetency  of  her  present 
organisation  to  remove  this  stain.  She  has, 
though  cautiously,  signified  her  willingness  to 
submit  to  vital  changes  to  obliterate  it  j  she  has 
suggested  tlie  only  means  available  for  the  pur- 
pose. Objections  have  been  made,  indeed,  in  some 
quarters,  to  the  abridged  services  and  Hhq  new 
deacons,  as  imitating  tlie  Romish  missal  and  tlie 
Mendicant  friars.  We  do  not  deny  it.  But  fas  ed 
ah  hoste  doceri.  No  church  has  as  yet  equalled  that 
of  Rome  in  the  arts  of  gaining  and  retaining  con- 
verts. She  linows  well  that  long  services  cause 
small  congregations,  and  she  consequently  makes 
them  short  and  frequent.  She  knows  also  the 
value  of  a  ministry  that  will  be  welcomed  in  the 
peasants  cabin  and  the  alley  of  a  great  town, — and 
she  has  formed  such  an  one.  Let  Protestants 
adopt  the  serpent's  wisdom  while  they  reject  its 
venom.  Let  them  propagate  truth  by  the  same 
means  (whenever  lawful)  which  have  been  so 
successful  in  diffusing  falsehood.  So  may  we 
hope  that,  under  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty, 
more  lost  sheep  may  be  gathered  into  the  Gospel 
fold  than  ever  Capuchin  or  Jesuit  seduced  into 
error.  S.  A.  F. 
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The  two  ioaain  agents  in  the  advancement  of 
national  prosperity  and  increase  oT  national 
wealth,  are  Capital  and  Labour.  Each  of  these 
has  its  separate  Unctions,  duties,  and  rights ; 
and  each  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  other. 
It  is  self-evident  that  Capital  without  Labour  is 
barren,  and  can  effect  nothing ;  and  that  Labour 
without  Capital  is  confined  within  the  narrow 
limits  bounded  by  the  immediate  wants  of  the 
labourer. 

Capital  is  the  excess  of  the  profits  of  Labour, 
over  and  above  what  is  required  for  the  support 
of  the  labourer.  It  is  also  the  result  of  superior 
skill,  industry,  or  economy;  and  is  therefore  an 
acquired,  and  not  a  natural  or  necessary  result  of 
Labour;  if  it  were  so,  we  should  see  all  men 
acquiring  riches  by  their  labour,  which  is  far 
from  being  the  case.  Capital  is,  therefore,  the 
creation  of  circumstances  which  place  it  in  an 
entirely  different  position  from  Labour.  This 
must  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  who  think  or 
speak  on  the  subject ;  for,  although  these  two  are 
essential  to  each  other's  welfare,  tiiey  are  distinct 
and  separate  in  their  modes  of  operation,  claims, 
and  responsibilities. 

It  is  an  indispensable  condition  to  commercial 
success,  that  these  two  agents  should  enjoy  the 
most  perfect  freedom  of  action ;  that  they  should 
be  imfettered  by  any  legislation,  or  fiscal,  local  or 
social  restrictions ;  and  that  each  should  have  an 
action  perfectly  distinct  in  its  nature  and  results. 
For  although  both  may  have  the  same  general 
object — unitedly  to  produce  a  supply  to  meet  a 
demand — their  peculiar  and  individual  interests 
are  perfectly  independent  of  each  other.  In  this 
respect,  it  is  quite  possible  that,  from  acci- 
dental causes,  one  may,  for  a  time,  be  prospering, 
whilst  the  other  is  suffering.  This,  however,  is 
a  state  of  things  that  is  sure  to  be  remedied  by 
the  natural  laws  of  commerce,  when  these  are 
allowed  to  operate.  Under  the  restrictive  system, 
this  anomalous  state  of  things  not  unfrequcntiy 
existed ;  but  under  free  trade  it  is  impossible  for  it 
to  do  so  for  a  continuance.  The  laws  of  demand 
and  supply  being  now  left  to  their  unfettered 
operation,  they  act  as  the  regulators  of  commerce; 
and  no  permanent  infringement  can  be  made  upon 
their  prerogative  of  regulating  prices,  whether  in 
relation  to  the  wages  of  labour,  or  the  value  of 
commodities  the  product  of  labour. 

It  is  impossible  to  alter  or  interfere  with  this 
natural  arrangement  without  destroying  or  en- 
dangering the  prosperity  of  commerciid  enter- 
prise. Labour,  as  the  producing  powej",  must  be 
subject  for  its  remuneration  to  the  state  of  the 
labour  market.  Capital,  as  the  disposing  power, 
is  equally  subject  to  the  fluctuations  in  the  various 
markets  to  which  its  accumulated  stores  of  mer- 

•  The  Preston  Strike:  an  Inquiry  into  its  Causes  and 
Consequences.  By  Henry  Ashworth,  Esq.,  F.  S.  S. 
Manchester:  G.  Siroms.  London:  W.  and  F.  G.  Cosh. 
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chandise  are  taken.     Whilst,  however,  both  taVgj. 
one  common  object — the  production  of  an  articl^. 
in  common  request — their  individual  interests  art, 
perfectly  distinct,  and  can  never  admit  of  amal- 
gamation. 

Until  recentiy,  commerce  has  been  fettered  by 
legislative  enactinents  and  flscal  regulations,  mis- 
called "  Protection,"  under  which  nothing  but 
the  indomitable  perseverance  of  the  people  could 
have  prevented  its  decline.  As  it  was,  some 
branches  of  our  foreign  commerce  remained 
stationary  for  nearly  half  a  century,  and  othera 
were  almost  totally  shut  out  from  foreign  ports ; 
neither  increasing,  except  as  the  increase  of  our  own 
population  required.  Such  was  the  case  with  the 
woollen  and  silk  manufactures ;  the  exports  of  the 
former  of  which  stood  at  four  millions  per  annum^ 
or  thereabouts,  for  upwards  of  forty  years,  and  those 
of  the  latter  at  almost  nil.  But  since  the  measure 
of  1847  the  former  has  nearly  trebled,  and  the 
latter  risen  to  upwards  of  two  millions  per  annum. 
And  it  is  now  perfectly  apparent,  from  the  extra- 
ordinary results  of  free  trade,  that  the  measures 
which  were  formerly  adopted  for  the  protection 
and  benefit  of  commerce,  crippled  and  fettered  it 
in  its  operations. 

From  the  thraldom  of  legislation  our  commerce 
has  been  freed,  chiefly  through  the  agency  of 
Cobden  and  Bright — names  which  will  be  handed 
down  to  posterity  amongst  the  most  distinguished 
benefactors  of  mankind.  It  was  to  the  telling 
eloquence  of  the  former,  that  the  comprehensive 
mind  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  Buccambed  on  that  ques- 
tion— a  triumph  this  of  a  great  principle  over  the 
influence  of  party  and  tiie  prejudice  of  caste. 
This  renders  the  victory  of  free  trade  the  more 
remarkable ;  because  the  abolition  of  the  Corn- 
laws  and  all  protective  measures  and  restrictions 
on  commerce,  at  that  period,  may  be  said  to  have 
hinged  upon  the  flat  of  that  statesman.  It  is 
true,  the  question  was  but  one  of  time  j  but  it  is- 
probable,  that  had  not  Sir  R.  Peel  embraced  the 
views  of  the  Abolitionists,  the  struggle  would  have 
been  indefinitely  protracted,  with  his  powerful 
eloquence  and  party  influence  employed  against  it. 

In  this  war,  none  were  more  active  and  violent,, 
and,  so  far  as  numbers  go,  more  influential,  as 
auxiliaries,  than  the  operatives  of  the  North. 
Smarting  under  the  inflictions  of  the  Corn-laws 
and  other  flscal  impositions,  these  resolute  men — 
and  women  too — ^were  foimd  most  efficient  co- 
adjutors ;  and,  by  their  monster-meetings  and  ex- 
citing speeches,  probably  contributed,  in  no  small 
degree,  to  work  conviction  on  the  minds  of  some 
of  our  legislators  (previously  adverse  to  the  re- 
peal) that  the  measure  could  no  longer  be  delayed. 
The  cry  of  tiieir  demagogues,  loud  amd  thi'eaten- 
ing,  was  iJien  for  the  abrogation  of  all  protection, 
and  the  entire  emancipation  of  trade  and  com- 
merce from  the  fetters  which  had,  for  so  many 
years,  crippled  their  operations.  Subsequent 
events,  however,  have  shown  that  they  little  un- 
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'.derstood  tlie  principles  of  the  measure  for  which 
incfjiey  had  heen  contending. 

thaty  Such  were  the  circumstances  that  preceded  and 
is  qu.oduced  the  measures  of  1847;  and  the  imex- 
notioi'pled  prosperity  which  followed,  to  the  corn- 
each  *rce  and  manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
ove^Jalised  the  anticipations  of  the  agitators.    Orders 
sr  poured  in   upon  the   manufacturers  with   such 
rapidity,  and  to  such  an  extent,  that  it  required 
months  to  execute  them.  New  mills  rose  in  every 
direction,  and  the  operatives  were  scarcely  suffi- 
cient to  supply  the  demand.    Men  that  previously 
had  been  kept  at  half-time,  were  now  fully  em- 
ployed at  higher  wages,  and,  with  their  families, 
were  able  to  earn  from  thirty  shillings  to  three, 
and,  in  some  branches,  even  five  pounds  per  week. 
The  *'  great  hives  of  industry"  in  the  North  had 
never  before  experienced  such  a  season  of  success; 
which  ought  to  have  excited  feelings  of  gratitude 
and  contentment  in  the  minds  of  the  operatives, 
who  were  ample  participators  in  it.    But  mark — 
it  was  just  at  this  period  that  the  strikes  com- 
menced. 

We  are  not  going  into  a  historj''  of  these  re- 
markable and  disastrous  events  —  remarkable, 
from  the  utter  ignorance  manifested  by  the  mass 
of  the  operatives  of  the  principles  for  which  they 
had  just  been  contending  in  the  free- trade  agita- 
tion ;  and  disastrous,  both  in  their  immediate  and 
subsequent  effects  upon  the  manufacturing  in- 
terests, in  regard  both  to  employer  and  employed. 
Our  object  is  to  point  out  the  folly  and  inconsis- 
tency of  the  conduct  and  designs  of  the  latter, 
and  the  certainty  that  success  in  those  designs 
would  inevitably  have  proved  destructive  to  both. 
In  this  respect,  we  think  Mr.  Ashworth*8  tract  is 
mainly  deficient.  It  certainly  professes  to  be 
nothing  beyond  a  history  of  the  "  Preston  Strike;" 
and,  so  far,  it  is  a  clear  and  temperate  narrative  of 
the  most  extended  in  point  of  duration,  and  the 
most  definite  in  regard  to  its  ulterior  objects,  of 
these  suicidal  movements.  But  we  are  disap- 
pointed in  not  finding  in  the  work  a  denunciation 
of  the  leading  designs  of  the  strikes — the  estab- 
lishment of  a  "Labour  Parliament,"  and  the 
enormous  "monopoly  of  labour"  it  involved; 
the  one  opposed  to  the  principles  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution itself,  and  the  other  the  most  monstrous 
violation  of  the  principle  of  free  trade  that  ever 
was  attempted.  But  we  must  look  more  closely 
into  the  nature  of  these  two  main  objects  of  the 
Preston  strike. 

With  respect  to  the  "  Labour  Parliament " — 
an  absurdity  worthy  of  the  times  and  the  concep- 
tions of  Wat  Tyler  and  Jack  Cade — ^it  was  to  con- 
sist of  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
representing  the  operatives  (only)  of  all  manu- 
factures and  trades;  and  even  agricultural  la- 
bourers were  not  excluded.  This  new  "  Witten 
Gemotte  "  was  to  be  empowered  to  make  laws  for 
'*  ruling  the  destinies  of  trade,"  and  for  "  organ- 
ising machinery  for  raising  a  national  subscription 
to  support  strikes  ;  to  lay  down  a  specific  plan  of 
action  for  the  guidance  of  the  working-classes,  in 
their  contests  with  their  employers  ;  and  to  pro- 
pound means  by  which  labour  may  be  emancipated 


from  the  undue  influence  of  capital,  apd  become 
independent,  self-employing,  and  remuneralive, 
without  the  necessity  of  strikes." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dilate  upon  the  objects 
here  declared  of  the  concoctors  of  this  precious 
scheme.  It  is  a  clear  and  definite  developmeut 
of  a  plan  for  establishing  an  ''  Imperium  in  Im- 
perio  "  of  the  most  destructive  character.  OTon- 
nell,  with  his  Dublin  Com  Exchange  Committee 
and  their  "  rint,"  was  nothing,  in  point  of  bold- 
ness of  avowal  and  explicitness  of  design,  to 
Messrs.  Cowell  and  Co.  Such  a  conspiracy  against, 
not  only  the  manu£Eicturing  and  commercial  in- 
terests of  the  country,  represented  by  Capital,  but 
against  the  laws  of  the  land,  would  not  hare 
been  allowed  for  a  moment ;  and  had  the  design 
been  persisted  in,  it  is  probable  that  the  leaders 
would  have  attained,  in  the  cells  of  Newgate,  that 
zenith  of  popularity  for  which  they  sighed  and 
strove. 

But  the  outrage  upon  the  principles  of  free  trade, 
for  which  the  operatives  had  been  contending, 
and  which  they  had  obtained,  was  still  more 
absurd  and  inconsistent.  It  was  a  monster 
attempt  to  establbh  an  absolute  and  universal 
monopoly  of  labour,  and  to  render  the  capitalists 
of  the  country  the  servants  and  dependants  of 
their  workpeople ;  to  acquire  the  power  of  fixiniif 
their  own  rates  of  wages  irrespective  of  demand, 
and  of  the  amount  of  labour  in  the  tnarhty  &nd 
according  to  their  own  arbitrary  and  fanciful  ideas 
of  its  value,  which  there  is  no  doubt  would  have 
been  high  enough.  They  had  obtained  the  repeal 
of  the  Corn-laws,  and  other  imposts  and  restric- 
tions that  pressed  upon  commerce  and  manul'ac- 
tures ;  and  by  this  they  were  largely  the  gainers. 
But  the  labour-market  had  been  relieved  by  emigra- 
tion,  and  the  enormous  increase  of  trade  had 
absorbed  what  remained;  so  that  hands  were 
scarce.  This,  then,  was  considered  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  gaining  the  ascendancy;  and  these 
men,  who  had  been  so  strenuously  contending  for 
an  untaxed  importation  of  all  the  necessaries  of 
life  which  they  consume,  and  entire  freedom  m 
the  exportation  and  sale  of  the  productions  ot 
their  labour,  now  sought,  by  a  imiversal  combi- 
nation, to  obtain  the  power  of  levying  a  tax,  inde- 
finite in  amount,  for  the  benefit  of  the  labour 
itself  (for  to  this  the  proposed  compulsory 
advance  in  wages  amounts),  and  thus  establish  a 
monopoly  which,  if  it  had  taken  place,  would 
inevitably  have  prevented  the  British  manufac- 
turers generally  from  meeting  the  competition  to 
which  they  are  exposed. 

If  the  reader -wishes  for  a  specimen  of  the  work- 
ing of  a  '*  Labour  Parliament"  (under  another 
name,  it  is  true),  we  have  no  difficulty  in  meet^ 
ing  his  wishes  by  a  reterence  to  the  case  of  the 
manufacturers,  particularly  those  in  the  silk  trade, 
of  the  sister  island,  where  such  an  institution  has 
existed,  in  all  its  plenitude  of  power,  for  thirty 
years.  The  trades*  unions  of  Ireland  were  esta- 
blished in  the  year  1824,  and,  I  believe,  have 
sensed  as  models  for  those  of  England.  Tlic 
master-manufacturers — good  men,  not  having  the 
"pluck"  of  those  of  Preston,   and  entertaining  a 
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salutary  horror  of  free  trade — gave  in  their  adhe- 
rence to  the  union,  hoping,  probably,  by  that 
means  they  might  bo  able  to  curb  and  regulate 
the  measures  of  the  operatives. 

At  that  period  the  intercourse  with  foreign 
nations  had  begun  to  tell  upon  the  manufactures 
of  England,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  annul 
some  acts  of  Parliament  which  interfered  with 
labour ;  amongst  which  was  the  Spitalfields  Act, 
which  regulated  the  amount  of  wages  paid  for  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  work.  The  repeal  of  this 
act  threw  open  the  labour  market  to  com- 
petition; and  the  consequence  was  an  im- 
mediate and  general  reduction  in  prices  in 
London  and  Macclesfield.  But  the  Dublin 
weavers  had  a  '*  Labour  Parliament,"  which  w£is 
quite  up  to  the  mark  in  legislation.  They  passed 
an  *'  Act,"  prohibiting  any  Unionist  (and  all  the 
operatives  were  compelled  to  become  such)  from 
working  below  the  Union  price;  and  this  act 
continued  in  force  until  1 850 ;  so  that  for  twenty- 
six  yeai*s  there  was  not  a  farthing  reduction 
allowed  to  take  place  in  the  prices  of  silk  weav- 
ing in  Dublin,  and  they  were  full  fifty  per  cent, 
above  those  of  England.  Is  it  necessary  to  state 
the  consequences  ?  The  Dublin  manufacturers 
could  no  longer  dispose  of  their  produce  except 
at  home ;  and  even  there,  through  the  guilty  con- 
nivance of  the  retailers,  the  goods  of  England 
were  fast  superseding  them. 

But  the  manufacturers  of  Dublin  had  a  more 
pungent  taste  of  the  working  of  their  "  Labour 
Parliament."  The  operatives  claimed  and  ob- 
tained the  ascendancy,  and  dictated  to  the 
capitalists,  not  only  what  men  they  should  or 
should  not  employ,  and  what  wages  they  should 
pay  them,  but  also  what  description  and  amount 
of  goods  they  should  make,  and  how  many  looms, 
and  what  other  machinery,  they  should  set 
up  and  work.  Masters  (Grod  save  the  mark !) 
were  fined  heavily  if  they  presumed  to  act 
independently  of  the  "  Labour  Parliament." 
The  operatives  were  beaten  within  an  inch 
of  their  lives  by  the  "whelters"  if  they  dared 
to  touch  tabooed  work,  or  worked  under-price ; 
that  is,  below  the  regulation  rate.  Looms 
and  other  machinery,  with  the  work  on  them,  of 
refractory  manufacturers,  were  destroyed  with 
vitriol ;  resolutions  were  passed  to  prevent  people 
from  working  for  them ;  and  the  work  they  had 
taken  to  execute  was  peremptorily  ordered  to  be 
sent  home.  A  mass  of  evidence  to  this  eflcct  was 
given  by  retired  manufacturers  before  one  of  the 
commissioners  (Mr.  Otway)  appointed  by  Parlia- 
ment to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  hand- 
loom  weavers  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  1840. 
And  what  has  been  the  effect  of  this  gross  inter- 
ference with  the  natural  course  of  trade  ?  Why, 
to  reduce  the  silk  manufacturers  in  JDublin  from 
6,000  to  200  hands ;  all  the  rest  having  been  driven 
to  emigrate  by  the  abandonment  of  the  trade  by  the 
capitalists;  both  masters  and  operatives  being 
utterly  ruined. 

This  Irish  "  Labour  Parliament"  is  still  in  full 
operation,  and  "  rules  the  destinies  of  the  trade" 
with  a  vengeance.     And,  in  order  to  show  the 


consistency  of  the  operatives,  we  copy  the  lich 
lowing  "demands,"  made  by  the  committe 
the  union  to  the  Government  commissioner  de- 
indispensable  for  the  restoration  of  the  I?nce 
manufacturers  to  their  pristine  condition  of  piver 
perity : —  a- 

1st.  The  Repeal  of  the  Corn-laws. 

2nd.  A  Special  Labour  Protection  Bill. 

3rd.  A  Board  of  Trade  to  regulate  the  Mini- 
mum of  wages  for  definite  stated  periods. 

4th.  A  limitation  of  the  Production  of  Goods 
by  Machinery,  by  a  Tax  on  the  quantity  pro- 
duced by  Power  Looms,  or  by  contracting  their 
numbers. 

5  th.  A  Duty  on  aU  Silks  imported  into  telond, 
and  a  Repeal  of  the  Duties  which  prohibited  the 
admission  of  Irish  Goods  into  Prance. 

6th.  A  Loan  of  Fifty  or  Sixty  Thousand 
Pounds,  to  enable  the  Manufacturers  to  compete 
with  those  of  England,  &c.,  &c. 

Such  are  the  sentiments  that  were,  and  still 
are,  entertained  by  the  Irish  operatives ;  for  they 
adhere,  with  a  constancy  equal  to  that  of  "  Peter 
the  Headstrong,"  to  their  abhorrence  of  free  trade, 
and  maintain  their  "Labour  Parliament"  in  full 
efficiency  to  the  present  moment;  as  many  a 
tradesman  and  manufacturer  is  made  to  feel. 
It  is  impossible  that  prosperity  should  ever  again 
be  enjoj'ed  by  the  manufacturers  of  Ireland  whilst 
such  an  institution  exists ;  and  we  see  no  hopes 
whatever  of  its  being  abandoned.  One  would 
have  supposed,  that  with  so  flagrant  an  example 
of  the  folly  and  danger  of  combinations  before 
their  eyes,  the  English  operatives  would  have 
paused  before  attempting  to  establish  a  similar 
one,  especially  after  the  repeated  failures  they 
have  themselves  met  with  in  such  attempts,  and 
the  enormous  losses  to  which  different  branches  of 
manufacture  have  been  subjected,  to  no  purpose 
whatever,  but  that  of  involving  themselves  and 
their  families  in  distress  and  misery. 

But  there  was  a  third  object,  contemplated  by 
the  operatives,  and  propoimded  by  their  loaders 
at  public  meetings,  as  their  right.  This  is,  a 
share  of  the  profits  on  capital,  as  well  as  re- 
muneration for  labour ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  co- 
partnership of  the  employer  and  his  workpeople, 
in  the  profits  arising  from  the  employment  of 
capital-  Mr.  Ashworth  has  argued  this  question 
very  properly;  for,  however  absurd  and  imprac- 
ticable, it  had  been  taken  up  by  the  Society  of 
Arts,  for  the  purpose  of  being  broached  as  one  of 
the  questions  for  discussion  at  tlie  Mediatorial 
Conference,  to  which  they  invited  the  master- 
manufacturers  and  operatives.  The  conference 
itself  was  a  faikire,  none  of  the  masters  being 
present.  In  fact,  they  considered  the  inter- 
ference of  the  society  "  an  impertinent  one." 
They  could  not  discern  any  just  basis  on  which 
such  a  conference  could  presume  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  them  and  their  concerns.  It  occurred 
to  them,  that  the  amiable  gentlemen  who  had 
drawn  the  conference  together,  would  have  de- 
murred to  the  propriety  of  calling  such  a  conference 
in  Manchester  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  whether 
the  peasantry  on  their  estates  might  not  be  entitled^ 
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^ders  a^  al(^0  the  value  of  their  labour,  to  share  m 
mct^oyncome  of  the  proprietor.  Such  was  the  question 
that>  ^VA  tpos  proposed  for  discussion,  respecting  those 
is  ({xx.o^  worked  for  fi.  e.,  who  tilled  the  estates  of  J  the 
noiioVhufacturers  of  Lancashire  r*  We  have  italicised 
each  46  above,  both  to  mark  our  opinion  of  the  just- 
ovmess  of  the  retort,  and  of  the  inconaiderateness  of 
ar  those  "amiable  gentlemen"  who  were  so  anxious 
to  better  the  condition  of  the  operative  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  employer. 

But  we  must  dwell  a  little  longer  upon  this 
small  item  in  the  catalogue  of  the  "  Labour  Par- 
liament'' and  the  "  Society  of  Arts."  Suppose, 
for  example,  a  manufacturer  to  employ  two 
thousand  hands,  all  partners ;  now,  what  a  happy 
man  must  he  feel  himself,  with  a  decent  sprinkle 
of  Grimshaws  and  Swing lehursts,  and  "  Punches" 
and  "Calico  Jacks,"  amongst  them!  We  suppose 
the  profits  would  have  to  be  struck  every 
Saturday  night,  and  the  accounts  be  open  to 
the  two  thousand  for  examination  at  all  times; 
for,  of  course,  the  honest,  respectable,  and 
earnest  men  we  have  referred  to  would  not  give 
credit — ^they  could  not  afford  it,  nor  trust  to  such 
a  set  of  would-be  tyrants  and  robbers  as  the 
Capitalists  and  "  Cotton-Lords ;  " — that  would  be 
downright  insanity.  Mr.  Grimshaw  describes 
his  future  partners  in  very  strong  colours  :  "The 
Manchester  Guardian^^^  he  says,  "  is  the  Bible  of 
the  manufacturers,  the  Examiner  and  Times  their 
Testament,  gold  their  God,  silver  their  Jesus 
Christ,  and  copper  their  Holy  Ghost."  \  If  we 
knew  who  is  to  be  Mr.  Grimshaw*  s  future  partner, 
we  would  most  certainly  write  him  a  letter  of 
congratulation  on  his  acquisition  of  so  talented 
and  energetic  an  auxiliary  in  his  business.  But 
who  is  this  Mr.  Grimshaw  ?  Is  he  an  Oxford  or 
a  Cambridge  man  ?  We  recollect  perfectly  a 
man  of  that  name  upwards  of  fifty  years  ago 
at  Cambridge.  He  was  a  chimney-sweep,  and 
'*  graduated "  at  several  of  the  Colleges  by  de- 
scending the  flues  of  the  plate-rooms,  where  he 
astonished  the  Fellows  by  his  curious  illustra- 
tions of  the  doctrines  of  Meum  and  Tuwm,  which 
he  so  mixed  and  confounded  by  his  metaphysics 
that  they  hardly  knew  whether  they  could  ciedl  a 
tea-spoon  their  own !  For  these  exploits  he  was 
made  Senior  Wrangler  of  Rogues'  Hall,  and 
-finished  his  College  course  by  a  dance  on  the 
tight  rope.  Is  it  possible  that  the  Grimshaw  of 
the  "  Labour  Parliament "  that  is  to  be,  and  the 
late  "  Boanerges "  of  Trades'  Unions,  can  be  a 
lineal  descendant  of  this  worthy  ?  Mr.  Ash  worth 
says,  "  the  less  that  is  said  of  him,  the  better."  J 
Does  this  refer  to  his  personal  or  his  relative 
antecedents  ? 

Whilst  we  have  a  very  strong  opinion  of  the 
motives  of  most  of  the  leaders  in  the  movement — 
and  we  confess  it  is  not  a  very  complimentary 
one — we  are  quite  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what 
ideas  the  great  body  of  the  operatives  entertained 
on  the  subject*  Did  they  think  of  being  able  to 
raise  themselves,  ax  a  body,  to  the  level  of  their 
employers,  or  to  reduce  the  latter  to  their  own 
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level  ?  If  the  former  of  these  was  their  design, 
it  W£i8  as  absurd  an  idea  as  ever  was  concdYed. 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  crush,  or  limit,  the  honest 
efforts  of  the  working-man  to  raise  himself  m  the 
scale  of  society.  This  is  the  natural  and  ]eg;iti- 
mate  result  of  superior  skill,  industry,  and 
economy ;  and  if  we  look  around  us,  we  ehall  see 
thousands  of  our  countrymen  who  have  thus 
risen  from  the  ranks  of  operatives.  It  is  the 
peculiar  glory  of  our  firee  Constitution,  that  it 
recognises  no  distinction  between  hereditary  and 
acquired  wealth  or  titie ;  and  a  Thurlow  or  a 
Peel,  a  Stephenson  or  a  Dai^an,  stands  as  high 
and  as  proudly  in  the  estimation  of  society  as  the 
proudest  Peer  or  Commoner  with  whom  they  are 
associated.  But,  assuredly,  this  acquired  wealth 
and  distinction  have  not  been  gained  by  wasting 
time,  money,  health,  and  social  comfort  in  sup- 
porting incendiary  delegates  and  strikes.  The 
equality  which  such  men  aim  at  is  an  absurdity 
impossible  to  maintain,  even  supposing  it  possible 
to  establish  it.  Every  attempt  hitherto  made  to 
alter  the  inscrutable  laws  of  society,  by  a  forced 
equality,  has  miserably  failed ;  and  in  almost  all 
such  cases,  the  very  men  who  have  been  most 
clamorous  for  it  have  also  been  the  first  to  destroy 
it,  by  self-aggrandisement. 

And  how,  in  this  respect,  have  the  delegate?, 
or  leaders  of  the  "strikes,"  behaved?  Have  they 
been  content  to  subsist  upon  the  pittance  of  four 
or  six  shillings  a  week,  doled  out  to  their  miser- 
able dupes  ?  Were  they  so  disinterested  as  not 
to  look  forward  to  a  "seat"  in  the  "Labour 
Parliament,"  with  a  good  round  salary  to  sup- 
port their  dignity  ?  We  should  like  to  know 
what  were  the  ideas  of  Messrs.  R.  Smith, 
Cheetham,  and  Whittle— the  "Speaker,"  "Dis- 
raeli," and  "  Hume,"  of  the  embryo  Parlia- 
ment— "and  the  host  of  others  which  speak  to 
the  world  in  a  voice  of  thunder, "§  upon  the  very 
interesting  question  of  salary  ?  As  to  Cowell  and 
Swinglehurst,  we  conclude  that,  as  they  have  not 
been  made  the  subject  of  comparison,  they  are  far 
beyond  it,  have  no  equals,  and  are  above  all 
price !  Sad  pity  it  is  that  so  fine  a  levelling 
scheme  should  be  lost,  and  that  so  many  "vil- 
lage"— or  rather  Manchester  —  "Hampdens," 
after  blazing  away  for  a  time,  like  comets,  should 
thus  be  allowed  to  expire,  like  Jack-o' -lanterns . 

Alas !  alas !  for  the  rising  generation,  when 
the  influence  of  such  men  and  such  principles  are 
their  guides  !  "  From  two-thirds  to  three-fonrths 
of  the  Preston  hands  are  '  lads  and  lasses,'  be- 
tween sixteen  and  twenty  years  of  age ;  a»d  m 
this  mass  of  youth  and  inexperience  suflBcient 
attention  has  rarely  been  paid  to  the  importance 
of  arrangements,  by  which  the  influence  of  wise 
counsels  and  caution  may  be  secured.  In  ^^^ 
of  the  mills,  for  example,  the  weavers  are  nearly 
all  young  girls,  who  are  not  apt  to  be  trouble- 
some, but  who,  if  they  once  get  wrong,  are  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  get  right  again.  Of  the^e 
young  people,  the  majority  have  reccired  bo 
education  at  all,   but  that  of  a  Sunday-school, 
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where  they  are  taught  to  read,  but  not  to  write. 
It  will  be  perceived  that  youth,  ignorance,  and  fiery 
independence,  furnish  admirable  materials  for 
agitators  :  with  this  at  hand,  the  business  of  agi- 
tation becomes  both  profitable  and  attractive."* 

The  case,  we  fear,  is  still  worse  with  the  "  lads," 
who  receive  their  education  at  clubs  and  beer- 
shops,  amidst  smoking  and  drinking,  and  noisy 
ribaldry  of  the  most  injurious  tendency.  Con- 
tempt of  all  authority,  and  a  conviction  that  all 
employers  are  grinding  despots,  are  studiously  in- 
culcated into  their  minds  by  the  older  members  of 
the  Unions.  Their  ignorance  of  all  useful,  moral 
subjects  peculiarly  fits  them  for  drinking  in  these 
pernicious  principles ;  and  by  the  time  they  arrive 
at  manhood  they  are  schooled  and  prepared  for 
any  absurdity  that  may  become  the  source  of  agi- 
tation amongst  them. 

The  momentous  question  is.  What  is  to  be  done 
in  this  case  ?  Mr.  Ash  worth  gives  us  no  hope  of 
peace  in  the  future.  **  It  would  be  gratifying," 
he  says,  "if  we  could  close  this  historical  sketch 
of  the  origin,  progress,  and  termination  of  the 
Preston  strike,  by  the  record  of  perfect  reconcili- 
ation between  the  belligerent  parties,  and  the 
expression  of  a  belief  that  the  leaders  in  the  late 
conflict  are  now  wiser  and  better  men  than  to 
engage  again  in  schemes  of  the  same  delusive  and 
dangerous  nature.  We  trust  we  can  say  this  of 
the  bulk  of  the  operatives  who  are  now  restored 
to  their  usual  avocations  in  the  factories  of  Preston. 
Signs  are  not  wanting  that  they  repent  the  part 
they  united  to  play,  and  that  the  reconciliation 
between  themselves  and  their  employers  is  com- 
plete." t  But,  speaking  of  the  leaders  whose  pro- 
secution had  been  abandoned,  he  goes  on  to  say  : 
"  It  is  matter  of  deep  regret  that  so  soon  affcer  the 
termination  of  one  struggle  any  of  their  number 
should  be  connected  with  another.  Yet  we  learn 
that  one  of  them  is  doing  his  utmost  to  promote  a 
strike  which  has  just  taken  place  among  the 
weavers  of  Sabden.  It  is  curious  to  find  him 
using  the  same  phrases,  the  same  denunciations  of 
tyranny,  the  same  fervid  exhortations  to  resistance. 
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and  the  same  prophecies  of  success,  with  which 
the  public  of  Preston  are  so  familiar." 

"  Bray  a  fool  in  a  mortar,  his  folly  will  not  de- 
part from  him."  And  Hone  says,  "  experience 
may  make  a  wise  man  wiser,  but  it  will  never 
make  a  fool  wise."  Whilst,  then,  these  incen- 
diaries are  encouraged  by  the  operatives,  we  see 
no  hope  of  improvement.  The  systematic  co- 
ercion used  by  the  turn-outs  over  those  who  would 
continue  at  work,  and  the  forced  contributions 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Uni8bs,  must  be  curbed 
by  the  strong  arm  of  Parliament ;  for,  evidently, 
the  present  laws  are  not  adequate  to  the  purpose. 
Certainly,  the  question  has  attained  a  magnitude 
and  importance  sufficient  to  render  such  an  inter- 
ference proper.  Is  it  to  be  endured  that  the 
whole  manufacturing  interests  of  the  United 
Kingdom  should  thus  be  held  in  perpetual  jeo- 
pardy by  a  combination,  the  avowed  purposes  of 
which  are  to  supersede  the  constituted  authorities, 
and  to  make  a  systematic  attack  upon  all  property  ? 
For  to  such  objects  the  insane  principles  of  the 
Unionists  tend,  and  to  such  do  their  leaders  direct 
their  attention. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  tlfb  foundation  of  the 
evil  is  the  want  of  education  in  the  operatives. 
We  have  no  space  to  go  into  this  question,  nor 
would  it  avail  to  propose  this  as  an  immediate 
remedy.  Education  is  not  the  work  of  a  day, 
and  the  mischief  arising  from  the  want  of  it 
demands  immediate  measures.  What  tiiose 
measures  should  consist  of  must  be  propounded 
by  men  who  possess  a  local  acquaintance  with 
the  operatives  and  their  movements,  far  more 
perfect  than  we  profess  to  have ;  and  we  wish, 
on  that  account,  that  our  author  had  given 
his  opinion  on  the  subject.  His  work,  however, 
is  the  completest  narrative  of  the  Preston  Strike 
that  has  been  published,  and  we  feel  pleasure  in 
recommending  it  to  those  who  are  interested  in 
these  internecine  struggles. 

If  we  have  spoken  out  on  this  subject,  we  are 
conscious  of  having  done  so  in  the  interests  of  the 
workman.  We  cannot  conceive  a  more  potential 
argument  against  the  political  enfranchisement  of 
the  masses  than  that  furnished  by  the  details  of  a 
monster-strike  like  that  of  Preston. 


THE    ARTS    AND    THE    HEARTS, 


A   STOBY   OF   REAL  LIFE. 


CHAPTER  I.  I 

Pab  above  the  street,  up  in  the  garret  of  an 
eight-story  house  in  Edinburgh,  lived  Henry 
Stanley,  a  poor  artist,  but  a  good-hearted  and  a 
happy  one.  On  his  only  chair  he  sits,  his  feet 
placed  on  the  side  of  the  grate,  within  which  bums  a 
slender  fire,  which  Henry  admires  for  its  poverty; 
for,  were  it  larger,  his  trousers,  from  tl  r  present 
position  of  his  limbs,  might  be  singed  ci  burnt — 
a  very  serious  matter  to  a  poor  painter.  He 
rocks  on  his  chair  while  he  sits,  and  le  plays 
upon  the  fiddle;   and  he  plays  beautifully  all 


sorts  of  melodies.  Now  he  begins  to  improvise, 
and,  of  a  consequence,  his  feet  fall  from  the 
fireplace,  his  head  droops,  and  his  brows  wax 
heavy — ^he  improvises  charmingly.  "No  wonder 
that  pretty  little  Mary,  the  maid- of- all- work, 
who  has,  by  the  way,  a  sweet  voice  and  an 
exquisite  ear,  whispered  to  an  acquaintance  that 
"  Mr.  Stanley,  if  he  can  paint  as  well  as  he  can 
play  on  the  fiddle,  will  soon  be  a  rich  gentleman ; 
and,  what  a  pity  it  is  that  he  is  but  a  poor  one !" 
But  whether  Henry  was  as  good  a  painter  as  a 
fiddler  she  could  not  say ;  for  she  did  not  under- 
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stand  his  subjects — they  were  so  strange,  and  so 
"wild-looking. 

Stanley  was  a  first-rate  musician ;  of  music  he 
was  a  true  artist ;  tliere  never  appeared  any  trace 
of  art  in  his  performance — all  seemed  spontaneous, 
as  his  improvisation  was — full  and  impassioned. 

He  pours  fourth  all  his  love  and  his  hate,  his 
joy  and  his  sadness,  by  the  aid  of  his  instrument ; 
and  much  he  has  to  pour  forth — ^real  or  imaginary; 
for,  though  Mary  deems  him  one  of  the  gentlest 
of  gentlemen,  he  is  apt  to  grow  terribly  gloomy  at 
times,  especially  before  he  seizes  his  fiddle.  The 
sounds  cease  to  be  selfish,  less  despairing ;  and 
now  the  fiddle  speaks  the  life  and  the  death  of 
Salvator  Rosa — then  away  he  dreams  to  Spain, 
Velasquez,  MuriUo  —  back  again  to  Italy — 
Raphael,  Domenichino.  Stanley  never  was  in 
Italy ;  but  he  knows  all  its  beauties  and  wonders 
as  he  knows  the  half-dozen  corners  of  his  garret. 

O,  Italy!  the  living  land  of  art. 
Accept  the  homag^c  of  a  northern  heart, 
Panting  like  one  imprisoned  to  be  free, 
And  live  thy  worshipper  with  thee, 
Italy— Italy! 

Thou  savage-lifed  Salvator,  thou! 

He  would  have  proceeded,  but,  raising  himself 
to  give  freedom  to  his  chest  as  he  sang,  his  eye 
fell  upon  a  beautiful  maiden  at  his  side.  He 
paused  and  spoke — 

"  WeU,  Mary  ?*' 

"  My  mother — "  said  Mary,  and  faltered. 

"  And  what  about  your  mother,  Mary?" 

"  My  mother — "  she  paused  again,  and,  having 
wistfully  looked  at  Stanley's  eyes,  proceeded — 
*'has  no  money." 

"  Neither  have  I,  Mary,"  said  the  poor  artist. 

"Ah,"  sighed  the  maiden,  and  looked  dejected; 
but  she  spoke  again  when  Stanley  urged  her  to 
tell  him  about  her  mother,  of  whose  existence  he 
had  never  heard  before. 

"  I  should  not  have  spoken  about  her  to  you, 
Sir,  but  she  is  very  ill ;  and  I  do  not  get  any 
wages  till  next  week,  when  I  go  away  to  stay 
with  her — she  is  so  ill." 

"Ill,  and  no  money — and  your  mother,"  said 
Stanley,  half- soliloquising,  somewhat  moved  with 
the  simple  statement  of  the  servant. 

*'  And  I  came  to  borrow  a  shilling  from  you, 
meaning  to  repay  you  next  week." 

"  Well,  don't  cry,  Mary,  and  something  shall 
be  done  to  assist  your  mother.  But  somebody  is 
coming — dry  your  tears  ere  you  go  away ;  ere 
long,  I  shall  see  your  mother — that's  a  good  girl, 
Mary." 

Just  as  Mary  made  her  exit,  John  Weatherstone 
entered  the  apartment. 

"Very  pretty  girl  that,  Stanley  !  Picked  her 
up  as  a  model,  I  fancy — decidedly  good-looking  ; 
how  much  per  hour  ?" 

**  Bah !  ye  incarnation  of  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence,  what  do  you  know  about  beauty?  A 
model !  Lend  me  sixpence,  and  I  will  tell  you 
who  she  is." 

The  sixpence  was  forthcoming,  but  slowly,  for 
"Weatherstone  seemed  to  doubt  whether  Stanley, 


with  all  his  talents  and  honesty,  would  be  able 
to  repay  him. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Stanley,  and  placed  the 
coin  on  the  chest  which  supplied  the  place  of  a 
chair. 

"  Xow,  about  the  Beauty,"  said  Weatherstone, 
she  is  pretty ;   who  does  she  belong  to  ?" 

"  Belong  to  ?  she  is  the  ser^-ant  here." 

"  Servant !     Lucky  fellow,  Stanley." 

"  Aye,  very  lucky  fellow,"  said  Stanley,  sar- 
castically ;  "  don't  you  be  staring  her  out  of 
countenance  when  she  comes  in." 

He  rang  the  bell,  and  Mary  entered. 

"I  want  a  first  string  for  the  fiddle,  Marv; 
you  know  the  good  ones  now,  I  think  ?" 

Poor  Mary !  on  receiving  the  sixpence,  she 
looked  at  it  eamestlv,  and  then  in  the  face  of 
Stanley ;  but  he  turned  his  countenance  from  her 
to  Weatherstone,  and  she  went  sadly  away. 
"  Sixpence  !"  she  said  to  herself;  "  the  fiddle- 
strings  are  not  broken,  and  this  sum  would  assist 
my  mother." 

Weatherstone  stayed  some  time,  and  the  two 
friends — for  sincere  friends  they  were — conversed, 
quarrelled,  debated,  and  abused  each  other  alter- 
nately. 

"  Stop,  now,  Weatherstone;  no  more  about 
music  :  I  admit  your  abUity  to  admire  Neil  Gow, 
but  take  not  in  vain  the  names  of  Mozart,  Beet- 
hoven, Strauss — such  bathos  might  well  awaken 
the  wrath  of  my  Cremona." 

Weatherstone  felt  the  rebuke  and  changed  the 
subject  of  discussion,  for  in  musical  knowledge  he 
admitted  the  superiority  of  Stanley,  and  believed 
him  more  a  musician  than  a  painter ;  and,  deter- 
mined that  Stanley  should  feel  his  power,  he  made 
a  fierce  tirade  against  all  professors  of  the  Sublime 
and  Beautiful  in  painting.  A  Wilkic  and  a 
Teniers,  he  could  believe — could  praise — for  thej 
saw  what  they  painted,  and  painted  what  they 
saw;  but,  as  for  ideality,  t'was  a  madman's 
dream  !     Tuseli,  Flaxman,  what  were  they  ? 

"  Madmen,  of  course,"  said  Stanley ;  "  pre- 
tending to  see  something  more  than  meets  the 
eye;  they  amused  themselves  awhile  with  a 
puppet  of  their  own  creation,  and  then  they  died. 
I  say,  if  men  insist  upon  building  castles  in  the 
air,  they  may  live  in  them — and  starve  in  them 
too." 

Weatherstone  was  noisy,  and  foolish,  and  dog- 
matic, and  not  to  be  put  down  either  with  irony 
or  laughter.  Stanley  waxed  furious,  and  his  fury 
broke  forth  in  ridicule;  whereupon  his  friend 
appealed  in  evidence  of  his  opinions  to  Stanley  s 
own  pictures.  "  These  pen-and-ink  dra^rings  of 
yours,  made  a  couple  of  years  ago,  which  you  now 
pretend  to  despise — these  are  intelligible,  and,  I 
will  even  admit,  beautiful ;  but  your  pieture--- 
your  dark,  shadowy  attempt  at  the  Bantesque,  is 
obscure  and  abortive — a  grimace  here,  for  a  grace; 
and  a  distortion  there,  for  a  passion." 

"Grimaces  and  distortions  !'*  exclaimed  Stanley. 
"  I  certainly  cannot  realise  my  dreams — I  inay 
not  succeed  in  embodying  the  metaphysics  of  the 
great  Germans,  but  grimaces  and  distortions  .-- 
is  not  this  a  realisation  of  the  speculative,  the 
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gloomy,  the  areana-Besirching  spirit  of  the  age  ? 
See  you  no  passion  in  this  figure — no  concentra- 
tion of  expression  r — ^no  fine  grouping  there  ? — 
Ah  !  Weatherstone,  the  ethico-intellectual — the 
elevated- unfamiliar,  is  to  you  a  dead-letter ;  the 
Divine  aspirations  of  philosophy  are  unto  you  as 
fables,  and  ideas  dreams." 

**  Bravo,  Stanley !  wondrous  amalgamation  of 
the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous.  Verily,  Spinoza  and 
Kant  are  turning  your  brain ; — just  another  dose 
of  Jean  Paul  Eichter,  and  a  smS  of  Gcithe,  and 
then  you  may  take  orders,  and  go  and  preach  the 
Pantheism  of  Art.'* 

Stanley  and  Weatherstone  quarrelled  outright 
ere  they  separated ;  but  indeed  it  was  their  fre- 
quent disagreements  that  bound  them.  The  op- 
position of  their  sentiments  was  the  tie  that  knit 
them ;  and,  though  Weatherstone  on  this  occasion 
did  seize  his  hat  more  hastiLy  than  usual,  ere  he 
left  the  room,  muttering  "  Mad — mad !"  while 
Stanley  threw  himself  into  the  chair  vacated  by 
the  other,  and  grasped  his  fiddle  furiously,  the 
two  young  men  were  greater  friends  than  ever. 

CHAPTER  n. 

"  A  VEET  good  string,  Mary ;  very  good-  Now 
bring  me  old  Polkstone's  old  coat  that  used  to 
liang  in  the  lobby ;  I  think  it  has  escaped  the  old 
clothesman  yet." 

Mary  looked  a  world  of  wonder  at  Stanley. 

"  That's  a  good  giri,  Mary — ^the  old  coat. 
No  amazement — and  you  shall  presently  under- 
stand. 

Ere  she  returned,  Stanley  had  coloured  his 
eyebrows,  and  so  altered  his  features,  that  she 
started  when  she  brought  the  moth-eaten  habili- 
ment. 

"  There  now,  Mary,  a  bad  fit  it  is,  but  it  will 
suit  the  more  admirably ; — that's  right — help  me 
on  with  it." 
•  The  poor  giri  did  not  know  whether  to  laugh 
or  cry,  when  Stanley,  lifting  his  Cremona  and 
fiddlestick,  and  grimacing,  said  : — 

"Maree,  lovelee  Madchen — Don  lev's t  musik, 
Maree.  I  sail  play  eine  fine  melodic ; — ^nein — 
nein — die  Elfin  Waltzer." 

"  Mr.  Stanley  ! " 

"  Ah-— ya— -Vaterhmd— -ah." 

Mary  was  amazed  and  sorrowful ;  but  her  eyes 
glistened  when  Stanley  continued — 

"Ah — ya — de  violine  must  make  das  geld — 
money — ^money  for  Maree's  mutter." 

With  a  look  of  amazement  and  gratitude,  Mary 
raised  her  bent  head  and  said — 

*'  Mr.  Stanley! — ah — my  mother" — and  paused. 

**  Ah — ya — Vaterland — ah  mein  Gott !" 

Mary  is  drying  her  tears,  which  the  recollection 
of  the  condition  of  her  mother  caused  to  flow — 
tears  of  sorrow,  yet  of  gladness — and  Stanley, 
clothed  with  Folkstone's  old  coat,  is  proceeding, 
with  the  most  foreign  gait  imaginable,  towards  a 
well  frequented  comer  of  one  of  the  streets.  He 
passes  Weatherstone,  and,  in  the  buoyancy  of  his 
spirits,  can  scarcely  refrain  from  accosting  him  in 
character.  But  he  must  attend  to  the  interests 
of  Mary's  mother,  and  so  he  proceeds 


Weatherstone,  and  the  person  who  accompanied 
him,  are  stopped  by  an  unusual  crowd.  The 
crowd  is  enamoured  of  the  fine  strains  of  a 
foreigner's  fiddle. 

Though  Weatherstone  liked  music  well  enough, 
he  never  cared  for  it  without  seeing  the  per- 
former, and  being  extremely  near  him.  So, 
after  jostling  a  few  individuals,  begot  near  the 
player;  and,  handing  him  a  few  coppers,  asked 
him  to  play  a  Scotch  tune — '*  The  deil  aanang  the 
tailors." 

"  Teel — teel — Teufel  'mong  tailors — ^not  kenne 
mootch  Scot's  musik,  boot  sail  try." 

He  commenced,  and  Weatherstone  whispered 
to  his  companion,  "  A  friend  .of  mine,  Stanley, 
plays  beautifully,  but  despises  Scotch  airs;  I 
wish  he  but  heard  this — ^'tis  really  exquisite." 

"Very  fine  indeed.     I   was  not  aware  that 
Stanley  fiddled.     He  is  a  strange  fellow — clever, , 
however.     He    acts    well    at    our    Shaksperean 
Society ;  and,  at  times,  startles  us  with  his  wild 


vagaries. 


"'Tis  getting  cold,"  said  Weatherstone ;  "let 
us  away.  The  fellow  is  playing  now  quite  in  the 
Stanley  style — a  I'ltaliano,  I  presume." 

By  good  luck,  there  were  several  listeners  who 
deemed  the  Stanley  style  of  surpassing  excel- 
lence, and  rewarded  the  player  accordingly ;  and 
so  soon  as  he  acquired  as  much  as  he  thought 
would  relieve  Mary's  mother,  he  hastened  back  to 
his  lodgings,  and  told  the  good  girl  that,  as  it  was 
late,  he  would  accompany  her  to  her  sick  parent, 
and  gave  her  the  amount  of  his  earnings. 

"  There  now,  Mary,  that's  a  good  creature. 
Mrs.  Folkstone  made  no  objection,  I  fancy.  Take 
my  arm  if  you  please." 

"  Mr.  Stanley  1 " 

"  Do  as  you  are  told,  Mary — that's  a  good  girl." 

"Yonder  is  part  of  the  crowd  I  collected, 
thinking  I  have  not  left  them.  Ah  !  '  not  kenne 
mootch  Scot's  musik,  boot  sail  try.'  Poor 
Weatherstone — honest,  unpoetical  soul.  Mary, 
Weatherstone  has  taken  a  great  fancy  for  you, 
don't  you  take  a  fancy  for  him  !" 

"  No ;  0,  no." 

"  That's  right ;  and  mind  your  mother.  You 
and  I  shall  be  better  than  fiddlers  some  day ;  be 
good  to  your  mother.  I  have  no  mother,  Mary, 
and  never  had  that  I  know  of." 

"  No  mother  ! " 

"Aye,  and  no  father." 

"  Yours  is  a  strange  lot." 

"Aye,  a  strange  story.  You  shall  hear  it  at 
some  other  time." 

"  No  mother !  and  yet  you  can  feel  for  mine, 
whom  you  have  not  even  seen — how  few  are  like 
you !  We  once  had  a  great  many  friends,  but 
they  all  left  us  when  we  became  poor." 

"  And  they  shall  all  come  back  again  when  we 
are  rich,  Mary ;  the  first  that  ran  away,  the  first 
to  come  back." 

They  soon  reached  the  quarter  where  Mary's 
mother  resided,  and  ascended  a  lofty  common 
stair ;  and  having  traversed  a  long  passage,  Mary 
opened  the  door  of  her  mother's  apartment. 

"  Come  in,  Mr.  Stanley,"  she  said,  seeing  that 
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the  yotmg man  halted;  and  entering,  he  perceived 
that  the  apartment  was  clean,  hut  devoid  of  ftir- 
niture.  A  scanty  iire  glimmered  in  the  grate,  and 
the  candle  which  Mary  lighted  humed  dimly. 
If  ear  the  hed,  in  which  lay  the  invalid— evidently 
asleep — there  was  a  stool  with  a  teapot,  a  cup  and 
saucer,  and  a  small  hit  of  hrcad  on  it.  These 
Mary  was  ahout  to  remove,  to  provide  Stanley 
with  a  seat ;  hut  placing  himself  on  a  small  chest 
of  drawers,  the  only  other  article  of  furniture 
that  was  there,  he  motioned  to  the  girl  to  let  the 
tea-dishes  remain. 

The  invalid  moved  in  her  hed,  and  said  faintly, 
"  Who  is  there — ^is  it  you,  lassie — Mary  ?" 

"Yes,  mother,  it  is  Mary."  And  she  ap- 
proached to  the  hed,  and  hending  her  head,  said 
lowly — "  and  Mr.  Stanley,  our  lodger,  has  come 
with  me,  and  gave  me  money  for  you." 

"Who,  Mr.  Stanley?'*  said  the  invalid,  raising 
herself  slowly,  and  revealing  to  the  artist  a  coun- 
tenance which,  with  all  its  marks  of  sadness  and 
suffering,  yet  retained  traces  of  former  beauty. 
"Mr.  Stanley,  do  you  call  the  gentleman?" 

"  Yes,  mother ;  and  I  hope  you  are  not  dis  • 
pleased  at  his  coming  with  me." 

"  No,  child." 

"What,  then?"  anxiously  inquired  Mary,  as 
she  helped  her  mother  to  sit  erect;  and  while 
Stanley  bent  his  head,  regretting  he  should  have 
intruded  into  the  presence  of  the  invalid. 

The  young  man  rose  from  his  seat,  about  to 
apologise  for  his  being  there,  and  the  light  of  the 
candle  fell  upon  his  profile. 

"Ah  !  "  sighed  the  poor  woman,  "how  like — 
and  Mr.  Stanley  his  name — ^how  strange — how 
long  since — "  and  she  fell  back,  evidently  over- 
powered by  some  sad  recollection. 


CHAPTER  ra. 

"  How  pale  you  are,  Stanley." 

"  Ah  !  I  suspect  I  am  ill." 

"  Why  then  do  you  walk  about  on  such  a  cold, 
damp  night?  This  east  wind  is  not  good  for 
invalids  ?" 

"You  are  right,  Weatherstone ;  but  that  did 
-not  occur  to  me.  In  my  lodgings  I  thought  I 
could  not  breathe  well,  and  came  out  for  purer 
air." 

"  Let  us  go  back  to  your  lodgings,  you  grow 
paler  and  are  reeling ;  lean  upon  my  arm." 

As  they  walked,  Weatherstone  endeavoured  to 
converse  with  his  friend ;  but  he  ever  answered 
sorrowfully,  and  often  wide  from  the  question — 
something  seemed  to  weigh  heavy  on  his  heart — 
something  more  than  disease — perhaps  the  ill- 
ness was  the  effect  of  it. 

So  soon  as  they  entered  Stanley's  lodgings,  he 
threw  himself  on  his  bed  and  sighed  heavily — a 
groan  escaped  his  lips  ;  but  recollecting  that 
some  one  was  near,  he  started  up  and  looked 
wildly  in  Weatherstone' s  countenance. 

"  I  suspect  you  are  feverish." 

"  Aye,  I  am  feverish ;  and  now  feel  I  am  worse 
than  I  thought — perhaps  dying,  aye — and  what 
matters  it — existence  is  no  treasure." 

"  Stanley,  you  were  not  wont  to  despond.    I 


should  not  have  thought  that  a  slight  fevemlmess 
would  80  quickly  have  altered  your  tone." 

"  Perhaps,  then,  I  am  wrong ;  but  disappoint- 
ment is  new  to  me.  Oh !  if  you  would  save  the 
wound  from  deepening,  turn  away  that  picture ;" 
and,  as  he  spoke,  he  turned  aside  his  head,  as  if 
disgusted  with  its  presence. 

Weatherstone  did  as  he  was  desired,  and  ex- 
pressed his  astonishment  that  the  picture  was  not 
included  in  the  Exhibition  of  the  Works  of  Living 
Artists. 

"There  you  tear  me! — ^Yes,  you  fcere  right. 
The  pictui'c  is  black  and  gloomy,  and  therefore 
defective ;  for  now,  in  my  suffering,  I  see  that  Art 
should  be  fair,  and  happy,  and  lively — ^the  light 
gleams  on  me  amid  the  darkness.  I  see  now  how 
it  could  not  be  exhibited — 'tis  black  and  un- 
pleasing ;  and  they  said  it  was  too  big,  perhaps 
not  to  offend  me.  Do  not  think  I  am  cowardlv  or 
given  to  despair ;  but  I  have  laughed,  and  sighed, 
and  wept  over  my  picture,  and  worked  and 
dreamed  of  it,  long  nights  and  days.  Now— now 
I  am  not  able  to  bear  it,  though  perhaps  I  de« 
serve  it  all." 

Weatherstone  endeavoured  to  soothe  the  woimded 
feelings  of  the  yoimg  artist ;  but  though  he  spoke 
earnestly  in  defence  of  his  talents  and  of  the  public 
being  undisceming,  Stanley  easily  perceived  that 
his  friend's  expressions  were  but  the  ordinary 
sentiments  of  himself,  now  uttered  by  one  who 
used  to  oppose  them. 

"You  shall  soon  leam  to  paint  down  to  the 
people,"  said  Weatherstone  ;  "  and,  without  pan- 
dering to  their  tastes  either  by  twaddle  or  senti- 
mentality, make  to  yourself  a  name  as  an  artist.' 

"  'Tis  too  late — too  late — maybe,  for  anything; 
my  days  seem  numbered,  and  their  number  few. 
The  thought  of  that  gloomy  canvas  makes  mj 
brain  whirl ;  and  I  am  depressed  with  a  sense  of 
my  own  imbecility.  Oh,  that  I  could  leave  this 
room,  the  town,  and  all  that  reminds  me  of  my 
defeat!" 

"  Certainly,  a  short  absence  in  the  countiT 
would  be  of  much  benefit  to  you ; — ^you  require 
rest,  and  freedom  from  excitement.  Where  do 
your  relatives  reside  ?  " 

"  Relatives  !  I  have  none." 

"  Your  father  and  your  mother  ?" 

"  Both  dead — ^indeed,  I  never  saw  them." 

"  But  I  think  you  lived  in  the  country  before 
coming  to  Edinburgh — in  Ayrshire,  somewhere, 
with  a  relation  of  your  father's." 

Stanley  here  told  Weatherstone  all  that  he 
knew  of  his  parentage,  and  that  for  the  first 
time. 

His  grandfather  had  been  a  farmer  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  small  secluded  town  in  Ayrshire, 
and  was  assisted  in  his  farm  operations  by  his  onJy 
son,  the  idol  of  his  mother.  A  good  and  industrious 
youth  enough  he  was,  but  excessively  addicted, 
to  field-  sports ;  and  quarrelled  with  the  landlord  ot 
their  farm,  when  he  was  about  twenty-one  yean 
of  age,  regarding  the  destruction  of  game.  After 
this,  he  accepted  of  a  situation  as  overseer  of  a 
gentleman's  estate  in  a  neighbouring  county:  ttie 
again  his  inveterate  lovo  of  shooting  brougn 
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down  the  displeasure  of  his  master — ^in  every 
respect  an  indulgent  one,  except  where  the  exist- 
ence of  vermin  was  concerned.  After  leaving  his 
situation  as  overseer,  his  parents  did  not  hear 
from  him  for  several  months ;  and  when  he  did 
write,  it  was  to  tell  them  that  he  was  desperately 
in  want  of  money.  Shortly  afterwards,  he  visited 
them  in  rather  peculiar  circumstances,  bringing 
with  him  a  child,  afterwards  Stanley  the  artist. — 
^'I  shall  tell  you  all  about  the  child  and  its 
mother  to-morrow,"  the  father  said ;  but  when 
the  morrow  dawned  the  wretched  man  went  out 
with  a  gun,  as  ho  said,  to  have  a  shot  to  remind 
him  of  happier  days ;  and  was  found,  shortly  after- 
wards, dead — an  imloaded  gun,  lying  by  his  side, 
and  a  bullet  in  his  heart.  On  the  death  of  the 
grandfather  and  grandmother,  a  sum  was  left  with 
the  schoolmaster  of  the  parish  for  the  support  of 
the  child,  who  ultimately  became  a  great  favourite 
with  his  guardian,  and  assisted  him  for  some  time 
with  his  school  labours.     An  affair  of  the  heart. 


with  which  the  schoolmaster's  daughter  had  some 
connexion,  and  a  dislike  to  the  profession  of 
teaching,  coupled  with  ambitious  views  of  art, 
induced  Stanley  to  leave  the  beautiful  retreat 
in  Ayrshire,  and  his  best  friend  the  schoolmaster 
— his  daughter  and  all — ^for  life  in  the  town, 
poverty,  and  a  garret ;  and  to  leave  them,  too, 
without  giving  any  very  satisfactory  e^Lpla^atioi 
of  his  abrupt  departure  to  the  schoolmaster — 
though  it  would  seem  that  Kate,  the  daughter, 
did  not  require  more  explanation  than  her  own 
breast  dictated. 

"  It  would  be  like  begging  from  the  good  people 
to  intrude  on  them  now — an  invalid,  an  annoy- 
ance to  them — after  my  ungentlemanlike  conduct 
towards  them  at  my  departure." 

Weatherstone  did  not  venture  to  contradict 
Stanley ;  but  perceiving  that  he  was  considerably 
exhausted  with  the  conversation,  he  sent  for  some 
medicine  to  aUay  the  fever,  which  was  rapidly  in- 
creasing, and,  after  seeing  him  fall  asleep,  retired. 


(To  he  concluded  in  our  next.) 


THE  GENERAL  AND  THE  PARTICULAR. 


'TwiXT  the  gross  and  the  detail,  how  wide  ia  the  space  I 

How  funny  it  is, — if  you  think, — 
That  a  portrait,  pronounced  to  bo  very  well  done, — 
If  you  pick  out  the  features  for  note,  one  by  one. 
May  prove  as  like  Thompson's  or  Kobinsou's  face, 

As  Jove's  nod  to  Mercury's  wink  ! 

Bat  it's  perfectly  true;  and  the  man  is  a  muff 

Who  has  not  discovered  the  fact — 
That  the  famous  ''enchantment"  that's  lent  to  the  "view" 
Of  a  subject  by  "  general**  terms  will  not  do. 
If  you  try  the  "particular"  only  enough. 

Without  being  over-exact. 


Suppose,  now,  you  take  up  a  "popular  work'* 

Confined  to  the  "  general  line,*' 
Which  tells  you  the  globe  is  made  fiat  at  the  poles. 
And  contains  about  nine  iiundred  millions  of  souls, 
In  Protestant,  Catholic,  Pagan,  and  Turk, 

And  that  grapes  grow  along  by  the  Rhine. 

You  learn  that  the  Frenchman  is  pleased  with  a  fnsk. 

And  the  Laplander's  fond  of  his  deer ; 
That  the  Spaniard  is  grand,  and  the  Moslem  is  grave. 
That  serfdom  is  found  in  the  land  of  the  Sclave, 
That  your  HoUandef  is  not  remarkably  brisk. 

And  the  Norseman  is  partial  to  beer. 

You  glow,  as  you  read  of  your  own  happy  isle, 
You're  a  patriot  right  down  to  your  toes ; 

You're  told  of  the  freedom  of  print  and  debate, 

Of  Queen,  Lords,  and  Commons,  those  props  of  the  state ! 

And  then — if  genteel — you're  beginning  to  smile ; 
If  vulgar — your  thumb's  at  your  nose. 

There's  a  paragraph  telling  you,  all  in  large  type. 

That  "  The  English  are  solid  and  grave. 
Industrious,  frugal ;  in  feelings  humane ; 
That  the  virtues  called  social  triumphantly  reign— 
And,"  as  that  is  not  plenty  to  put  in  your  pipe — 
In  honoiu:  they're  nice  to  a  shave !" 


(« 


That's  a  "general"  view  with  a  vengeance!  you  say, 

And  you  try  the  " particular"  one : 
*'  The  Sngliah  are  grave  " — ^Pooh !  they're  very  jocose^ 


There's  Punch  sells  by  thousands  right  under  your  nose, 
You  cut  jokes  yourself  by  the  hundred  per  day. 
And  people  expect  you  to  pun. 

"  Industrious,  frugal  "—The  Smiths,  No.  8, 

Do  nothing  on  earth  that  you  see ; 
They  run  up  long  scores  for  their  beef  and  their  beer, 
B.e  smokes  Uke  a  chimney  all  day,  as  you  hear. 
She  will  keep  a  small-boy  to  polish  the  plate. 

And  has  Sallv  Lunns  to  her  tea. 

"  In  feelings  humane  " — You  take  up  your  Times; 

The  police  news  leap  into  your  eyes : 
There's  a  brute  of  a  husband  been  smashing  his  wife. 
And  a  butcher  been  stabbing  his  man  with  a  knife. 
And  more  that  you  would  not  allow  in  these  rhymes, 

And  that  reads  like  a  newsmonger's  lies. 

"  Social  virtue  supreme  " — The  deluge  comes  next ! 

There's  Brown,  whom  you've  known  all  your  days. 
Last  week  played  you  false  in  the  shabbiest  style — 
There  are  pimps,  panders,  liars,  to  make  your  blood  bml. 
While  Propriety  uses  poor  Vice  as  a  text^ 

Whence  to  preach  her  own  glory  and  praise  t 

"  In  honesty  nice  " — Come,  that's  prettily  said ! 

Jones  owed  you  the  smallest  of  bills. 
To  be  paid  on  the  death  of  "  that  miserly  axmt ;" 
You  wish  you  may  get  it — ^you  know  that  you  can't ; 
You  won't,  though  his  aunt  has  a  stone  at  her  head. 

If  you  both  last  as  long  as  the  hills ! 

On  the  whole,  the  "particular"  does  not  support 

The  "  general "  view  of  the  people ; 
As  down  in  the  street  you  see  things  in  a  crowd. 
Ugly  shirt-pins  and  shirts,  waistcoats  vulgarly  loud, 
A  watch-chain  too  long,  and  a  meerschaum  too  short. 

That  you  wouldn't  see  up  in  a  steeple. 

Now  the  whole  can't  be  more  than  its  parts — ^that  y<m 
know; 
The  whole  can't  be  less — ^that  you're  certiun ; 
Yet  this  "  Great  British  "  nation's  a  total,  a  gross, 
An  aggregate,  made -of  details  such  as  those 
That  startle  and  puzzle  wherever  you  go- 


Try  the  problem,  you'll  find  it  diverting ! 
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POLITICAL  KEOISIEB. 


POLITICAL     REGISTER. 


At  last  the  horrors  and  the  glory  of  war  have 
come  upoa  us  in  all  their  dread  reality.  The 
pusillanimity  and  vacillation  we  have  had  occa- 
sion to  charge  upon  our  Government  have  fairly 
given  place  to  the  valour,  the  triumph,  and  the 
saddening  calamities  of  the  field.  The  suhterfuges 
and  conspiracies  of  diplomacy  are — ^in  this  instance 


not  too  soon — exchanged  for  the  sagacity  of  com-  every  tree  that  might  have  afforded  shelter  has 


a  sort  of  grand  natural  amphitheatre  adorned  liy 
gushing  springs  and  ever-varying  slopes.  It  is 
not  a  battle  they  have  to  fight  there,  so  much  as 
a  siege  they  have  to  prosecute.  The  positioa  of 
the  enemy  boasts  every  advantage.  On  the  top 
of  the  range  of  cliffs  are  placed  immense  batteries ; 
heavy    artillery  commands  the  whole  ground; 


mand,  and  the  competition  of  blood.  Europe  has 
been  vexed  to  take  the  sword,  and  by  the  sword 
is  her  independence  being  nobly  vindicated ;  for 
no  sooner  is  it  actually  drawn  than  the  enthu- 
siasm of  victory  spreads  among  the  nations.  The 
Czar  exalted  himself  above  all  tolerable  pride; 
he  is  already  somewhat  abased,  and  soon,  we  may 
hope,  his  degradation  will  be  complete. 

It  is  too  early  to  assume  the  dignity  and  con- 
ciseness of  history.  Events,  especially  of  the 
grander  sort,  become  available  for  the  historian 
as  they  become  remote.  Age  gives  greatness  to 
great  facts.  The  grand  romance  of  the  world's 
life  would  be  enfeebled  and  diluted  by  those 
numerous  details  on  which  a  contemporary  is 
wont  to  dwell.  In  the  future  the  Battle  of  ALma 
will  be  recorded  with  classical  majesty  and  pa- 
triotic pride ;  at  present,  precision  and  method  of 
record  must  yield  to  the  raptures  of  admiration 
and  to  relative  but  inevitable  reflections.  We 
have,  not  so  much  a  subject  to  treat,  as  an  in- 
spiration to  indulge ;  and  regularity  of  construc- 
tion will  be  necessarily  sacnficed  to  the  ardour 
of  first  impulses.  Our  record  must  not  be  expected 
to  be  a  work  of  art,  so  much  as  the  working  out 
of  glad  and  unburdened  nature.  Nevertheless, 
we  will  endeavour  to  repress  any  extravagant 
emotions,  and  give  our  readers  as  consecutive  a 
review  of  the  interesting  incidents  of  the  month 
as  may  be  possible  under  the  circumstances. 

At  the  date  of  our  last  publication,  the  inva- 
sion of  the  Crimea  by  the  Allies  had  been  just 
achieved ;  and  we  went  to  press  waiting  for 
tidings  of  a  conflict  we  knew  must  have  taken 
place,  and  hoping  for  tidings  of  a  victory  we  had 
every  reason  to  believe  would  be  accomplished. 
The  military  and  geographical  conditions  of  the 
struggle  were  unknown;  the  splendour  of  the 
issue  was,  consequently,  unguessed.  At  an  early 
hour  on  the  morning  of  the  I9th  of  September, 
the  allied  troops,  who  are  bivouacking  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Old  Port,  are  aroused  from 
their  brief  repose,  and  ordered  to  march  towards 
Sebastopol.  Every  man  is  ready  for  the  toil  of  a 
journey  that  promises  the  chance  of  glory,  though 
it  also  threatens  the  hazard  of  death.  A  long 
march  imder  a  hot  sun,  diversified  by  only  a  few 
tantalizing  skirmishes  with  the  enemy,  fits  the 
jaded  but  undaunted  men  for  the  fitful  and  broken 
sleep  that  awaits  them.  A  winding  stream,  ford- 
able  at  most  points,  but  compassed  by  irregular 
banks,  divides  them  from  the  foe,  who  is  at  least 
50,000  strong,  and  who  looks  down  upon  them 
from  the  top  of  precipitous  cliffs  that  rise  to 
heights  varying  from  sixty  to  600  feet,  and  form 


been  cut  down ;  a  deep,  broad  trench  has  been 
dug  about  half  way  down  the  slope ;  and  thus  the 
Bussians  have  the  benefit  of  a  situation  that  is  it- 
self their  security.  But  not  even  this  advantage 
can  save  them  from  the  completest  disgrace.  At 
first  their  fire  produces  a  sensible  and  shocbng 
effect  on  those  regiments  by  which  the  assault  is 
immediately  commenced ;  but,  after  a  momentary 
pause,  the  bayonet,  the  rifle,  and  the  sword,  are 
brought  into  combined  operation ;  and  the  valour 
of  the  troops,  supported  by  the  personal  example 
and  strategic  skill  of  the  commanders,  inflicts  a 
fatal  blow  on  the  enemy,  who  throw  down  their 
knapsacks  and  their  ammimition  in  consternation, 
and  run  for  their  very  lives.  Unfortunately, 
there  is  not  anything  like  an  adequate  number  of 
cavalry  at  hand  to  complete  this  magnificent  vic- 
tory; otherwise,  thousands  who  have  escaped  to 
renew  the  instances  of  their  degradation,  would 
have  been  secured  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  thus 
the  remaining  exploits  of  the  campaign  would 
have  been  greatly  facilitated. 

Of  course,  in  a  conflict  of  this  sort,  the  slaughter 
must  have  been  immense.  The  lowest  computa- 
tion places  the  loss  of  the  Russians  at  6,000 ;  on 
the  part  of  the  Allies  there  were  upwards  of  3,000 
killed  and  wounded.  In  the  face  of  a  fire  thus 
terrible,  however,  our  brave  soldiers,  most  of 
whom  tested  themselves  for  the  first  time,  never 
for  a  moment  winced.  Whilst  those  who  had 
escaped,  occasionally  turned  aside  to  catch  a  fell- 
ing comrade,  the  wounded  man,  with  a  smile  of 
heroism,  would  take  off  his  hat,  and  cheer  his  fel- 
lows on  to  the  fight.  Calmness,  presence  of  mind, 
a  deliberate  aim,  and  a  patient  expectation  of 
victory  constituted  the  glorifying  characteristics 
of  the  army.  Everywhere  were  these,  the  sol- 
dier's greatest  virtues,  exhibited — officers  stimu- 
lating Sieir  men  by  a  fine  example  and  a  healthy 
emuLsition,  and  the  men  following  their  officers 
with  a  loyal  pride  and  a  generous  admiration. 
The  traditions  of  the  British  troops  are  abundantly 
verified  by  this  new  illustration  of  their  cool  and 
unyielding  valour;  whilst  their  allies  proved 
themselves  equal  in  courage,  in  ardour,  and  in 
hope.  The  intercommunion  of  the  field  did  but 
consummate  the  friendliness  of  the  camp;  and, 
when  the  battie  was  over,  those  who  had  shared 
a  common  danger  shouted  together  with  a  coxasm 
joy. 

It  would  be  unfeir  to  insinuate  that  the  Rus- 
sians proved  themselves  either  cowards  or  fools. 
They  fought  stubbornly,  and  feU  in  crowds  wn- 
tented.  That  they  were  unequal  to  the  conflict 
may  be  accepted  as  a  fair  demonstratica  of  tneir 
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comparative  inferiority,  but  that  they  fought  with 
skill  and  murderous  effect  is  obvious  from  all  the 
details  of  the  strife.  The  Russian  soldier,  be  it 
remembered,  is  a  serf.  Miserably  fed ;  the  victim 
of  a  merciless  discipline,  in  which  the  sanctity  of 
his  life  is  not  regarded  for  a  moment  ,*  engaged 
in  operations  the  origin  and  purport  of  which  are 
totally  unknown  to  him,  and  in  which,  therefore, 
lie  cannot  be  expected  to  feel  any  immediate  per- 
sonal interest — what  but  a  blood-thirsty  abandon- 
ment, or  a  passive  stolidity  can  be  expected  of 
Mm?  Yet  he  has  proved  himself  cunning  in 
battle  and  brave  in  death.  In  defeat  he  is  with- 
out honour ;  in  victory  he  would  be  without  mag- 
nanimity. He  will  sacrifice  himself  without  pro- 
test ;  and  he  will  sacrifice  his  accidental  victim — 
yea,  his  generous  benefactor,  without  scruple. 
AVithout  any  high  sense  of  responsibility,  he  is 
incapable  of  greatness.  His  courage  is  mechanical, 
and,  therefore,  is  not  manly.  He  may  prove  ter- 
rible as  an  enemy,  but  he  would  be  treacherous 
as  a  &dend.  He  is  to  be  pitied  most  for  that 
which  most  contributes  to  his  power.  He  is  a 
slave,  ready  to  shoot  others,  or  to  be  shot  himself, 
as  the  necessity  or  the  whim  of  his  commander 
may  enjoin.  It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that 
soldiers  thus  trained  and  thus  conditioned  could 
successfully  compete  with  troops  who  cease  not  to 
be  men,  and  who  have  been  educated  in  all  the 
principles  of  martial  virtue ;  who  are  fired  by  a 
national  instinct,  that  grows  mighty  with  the 
increase  of  danger  ;  and  who,  amid  the  horrible 
ferocities  of  war,  can  still  cherish  the  kindlier  and 
sublimer  intuitions  of  humanity. 

It  is  thrilling  to  read  the  stories  of  the  battle, 
and  of  the  scenes  in  which  it  ended.  Miseries 
the  most  harrowing  are  borne  with  a  patience  the 
most  heroic;  whilst  rough,  tough,  and  strange 
men  perform  the  offices  of  nurse,  physician,  priest, 
and  Iriend,  with  a  gentleness  of  sympathy,  and  a 
perseverance  of  attention,  that  are  more  than  re- 
markable. In  these  high  deeds  of  charity,  how- 
ever, they  do  but  show  that  they  retain  the  noble 
temper  common  to  their  coimtrymen.  Por  are 
not  similar  virtues  evinced,  on  a  less  ostentatious 
scale,  by  those  who  are  so  promptly  responding  to 
the  appeals  made  to  them  on  behalf  of  the  ill- 
attended  wounded,  and  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  the  fallen?  It  is  with  especial  satisfaction 
that  we  refer  to  the  efforts  being  now  made,  in 
various  ways,  over  the  entire  surface  of  the 
country,  that  those  who  suffer,  personally  or  re- 
latively by  the  war,  shall  be  as  far  as  possible  re- 
lieved by  the  nation  in  whose  interest  they  thus 
endure.  The  patriotic  fund,  inaugurated  under 
the  highest  patronage,  is  already  large,  and  thou- 
sands are  adding  to  it  daily.  From  the  1,000^. 
subscription  of  the  Queen  to  the  Is.  gift  of  the 
poor  woman  who  lives  at  the  wash-tub,  contri- 
butions of  every  possible  variety  continue  to 
pour  in  upon  the  commissioners  (who,  by-the- 
bye,  have  been  most  admirably  selected),  and 
we  may  be  certain  that  when  all  unite  in  a 
work  BO  excellent,  a  vast  amount  of  good 
will  be  accomplished.  God  bless  the  donors 
and  the  recipients!      The  tie  between  them  is 


reciprocally  sacred  and  beautiful.  The  generosity 
shown  on  the  one  side,  and  the  gratitude  which, 
we  have  no  doubt,  will  be  evinced  on  the  other, 
will  be  as  salt  to  the  empire  for  a  whole  genera- 
tion. Though  these  exhibitions  are  no  com- 
pensation to  those  who  personally  suffer,  and 
cannot  be  pleaded  as  any  adequate  set-off  against 
the  horrors  of  war,  yet  do  they  tend  greatly  to 
national  edification,  and  to  the  moral  improve- 
ment of  all  classes  of  our  fellow-men. 

That  the  people  will  take  care  of  their  own, 
however,  is  no  sort  of  extenuation  of  the  careless- 
ness of  those  whose  official  obligations  identify 
them  with  the  victualling,  and  the  medical  re- 
sources of  the  army.  If  all  that  newspaper  cor- 
respondents tell  us  be  true,  there  must  have  been 
criminal  thoughtlessness  at  some  point  of  the 
campaign.  Eternally,  it  seems,  are  we  to  be 
shamed  by  contrasts  (kawn  between  the  excellent 
arrangements  of  the  French,  and  the  confusion, 
irregularity,  and  roughness  that  prevail  in  our 
own  camp.  This  inattention  cannot  bo  ascribed 
to  inhumanity;  for  days,  incalculably  valuable, 
were  devoted  to  the  burying  of  the  dead,  and  the 
care  of  the  wounded ;  and  yet,  whilst  the  labours 
of  kindness  and  sympathy  were  undertaken  with 
a  zeal  that  knew  no  abatement,  and  a  perseverance 
that  would  yield  to  no  fatigue,  the  prescriptions 
of  comfort,  and  the  methods  of  physical  ease,  were 
altogether  forgotten,  or  were  accidentally  unavail- 
able just  when  they  were  most  required*  These 
things  we,  not  without  some  reluctant  censure, 
most  earnestly  deplore.  *  And  yet  we  rejoice  that 
the  publication  of  them  has  called  for  an  outburst 
of  prompt  and  munificent  liberality.  No  sooner 
had  the  Times  made  known  the  real  state  of 
things,  than  a  special  subscription  was  commenced, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  which  in  the 
course  of  a  very  few  days  has  amounted  to  not  far 
short  of  £10,000.  Moreover,  attention  at  home 
having  been  drawn  to  the  matter,  an  inmiediate 
improvement  will  be  effected.  In  coming  con- 
flicts humane  precautions  will  be  adopted,  and  a 
wise  forethought  will  be  cherished.  Not  the 
least  interesting,  and,  certainly,  not  the  least 
useful  result  of  the  complaints  that  have  been 
made,  is  to  be  found  in  the  commission  of  Mrs. 
Nightingale,  with  her  attendant  nurses,  who  will 
carry  into  the  hospitals  of  the  camp  all  the  riches 
of  a  largo  experience,  and  of  that  gentle  care 
which  only  woman  can  display,  and  which  to  the 
wounded  and  the  sick  is  ever  so  consoling  and 
invaluable. 

The  march  of  the  armies  from  Alma  to  their 
present  position  opposite  Sebastopol  was  crowded 
with  incidents  of  more  than  trifling  interest.  Pass- 
ing across  the  promontory,  they  took  up  a  position  at 
Balaklava,  the  port  of  which  they  occupied.  Here 
they  landed  their  siege  train  for  its  conveyance 
to  the  heights  from  which  the  grand  attack  must 
be  made.  The  stratagem  by  which  this  route  was 
decided  upon  was  clever  enough.  The  Russians 
are  outwitted.  They  have  spent  all  their 
strength  in  preparing  defences  for  the  north  side 
of  the  great  fortress ;  they  will  be  assailed  from 
the  south  side,  where  they  are  necessarily  and 
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hopelessly  weak  !  It  will  be  perceived  that  we 
speak  in  the  future  tense.  We  have  been  im- 
posed upon  once  by  an  extraordinary  rumour  that 
Sebastopol  had  fallen ;  and,  cautioned  by  that  dis- 
appointment, we  prefer  henceforth  only  to  regard 
as  accomplished  so  much  as  we  receive  an  authentic 
report  of.  It  is  more  than  likely,  however,  that 
by  the  time  this  paper  gets  into  the  hands  of  our 
readers,  they  will  have  heard  that  the  experi- 
ment, all  the  preparatory  means  of  which  are 
completed,  has  been  performed  with  brilliant  and 
decided  success. 

We  cannot  pass  away  jfrom  this  part  of  our  re- 
cord without  devoting  a  few  words  to  the  memory 
of  the  gallant  Marshal,  under  the  auspices  of 
whose  effective  superintendence  the  victory  of  the 
Alma  was  won.  To  utter  panegyric  would  be  to 
commit  a  crime.  That  he  had  valour,  skill,  and 
cunning,  none  who  are  familiar  with  the  main  fea- 
tures of  his  active  and  protracted  career,  will  be 
disposed  to  question;  but  that  he  was  in  any 
sense  a  noble  or  true  man,  it  would  be  a  libel  on 
human  nature  to  assert.  His  experiences  in 
Africa  were  peculiarly  unfavourable  to  high  moral 
culture,  and  undoubtedly  his  character  was  consi- 
derably modified  by  the  associations  and  policy 
that  were  there  forced  upon  him.  But  his  name 
is  for  ever  identified  with  the  monstrous  coup 
iPHat  by  which  Louis  Napoleon  consolidated  his 
dominion ;  and,  as  long  as  France  shall  have  any 
records,  that  deed  will  stain  his  fame.  It  would 
be  pleasant  to  forget,  in  the  admiration  due  to  his 
most  recent  exploits,  the  crimes  of  his  earlier  life ; 
but  regret  for  his  loss  must  not  override  the  sense 
of  what  is  due  to  his  reputation.  History  will 
write  him  a  hero,  but  the  word  will  eternally  de- 
mand the  conunent,  however  reluctantly  made, 
that  he  was  the  assassin  and  the  betrayer  of  his 
fellow-countrymen.     He  was  sagacious  in  council 


and  brave  in  the  field ;  he  died  while  the  enthu- 
siasm of  victory  still  contended  with  the  ambition 
for  a  more  splendid  achievement;  and  he  was 
buried  amid  the  tokens  of  imperial  and  national 
lamentation ;  but  never  will  it  be  forgotten  that 
he  had  acquired  the  guilt  of  monstrous  atrocities, 
as  well  as  the  glory  of  heroic  deeds. 

While  we  are  writing,  news  has  arrived  clearing 
up  the  mystery  which  has  so  long  covered  the  fate 
of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  ill-starred  party. 
Dr.  Eae,  who  has  been  engaged  in  the  survey  of 
the  western  coast  of  Boothia,  landed  at  Deal  on 
the  22nd  inst.,  bringing  evidence,  derived  from 
the  testimony  of  a  party  of  Esquimaux,  which 
settles  the  sad  question  beyond  all  doubt.  The 
JSrebus  and  Terror  were  crushed  in  the  ice,  and 
the  remnant  of  their  unfortunate  crews  perished 
by  starvation,  on  the  banks  of  Back's  Great  Fish 
River,  in  the  spring  of  1850,  after  the  endurance 
of  horrors  harrowing  to  contemplate. 

Is  it  necessary  that  we  should  dwell  on  the  late 
fire  at  Newcastle,  with  all  its  fatal  accompani- 
ments ? — or  the  loss  of  the  fin©  ship  Arctic  ?— or 
would  our  readers  have  us  pass  on  from  the  war 
of  nations,  through  fire  and  water,  to  the  war  of 
polemics  which  is  beginning  again  to  rage  ?  For 
ourselves,  we  have  no  heart  either  for  the  terrible 
on  the  one  hand,  or  the  ridiculous  on  the  other. 
With  a  word  of  pity  for  the  lost,  of  sympathy  for 
the  bereaved,  and  of  good-humoured  contempt  for 
the  bigoted,  we  dismiss  our  readers,  in  the  hope 
that  next  month  we  shall  be  able  to  subscribe  the 
word  "  Seba-stopol"  as  the  title  of  our  Begister. 
With  Alma  to  remember,  and  Sebastopol  to  anti- 
cipate, royal  journeys  and  ecclesiastical  disputes 
fail  to  command  any  great  interest  on  our  part— 
and  we  have  no  patience  to  comment  on  what  we 
have  barely  care  enough  just  to  mention. 
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T?ie  Autohiography  of  the  Rev.  William  Jay  ;  with 
Meminiscences  of  some  Distinguished  Contempo- 
raries, Selections  from  his  Correspondence,  Sfc. 
Edited  by  George  Eedfoed,  D.D.,  and  John 
AiroELL  Jaues.  London:  Hamilton  and  Co. 
Few  biographies  have  been  more  anxiously  looked 
for  by  the  religious  world  than  this  of  Mr.  Jay. 
Much  credit  is  due  to  the  editors,  considering  the 
trouble  which  the  preparation  and  arrangement 
of  the  materials  that  compose  this  volume  must 
necessarily  have  involved,  for  the  comparative 
expedition  with  which  it  has  been  compiled 
and  written — the  manuscript  of  **  the  Prince  of 
Preachers"  being  for  the  most  part  a  conglomerate 
of  the  most  unsightly  and  undecipherable  hiero- 
glyphics that  ever  perplexed  a  correspondent  or 
plagued  a  printer's  devil.  It  is  possible  that 
many  persons  who  may  have  expected  such  dis- 
closures of  a  personal  nature  as  are  usually  found 
in  autobiographies,  will  feel  considerable  disap- 
pointment in  perusing  this  book.    The  reason  is 


not  so  much  that  the  events  of  Jay's  long  life  were 
few — though  they  were  not  many — as  that  he 
w^s  not  well  qualified  for  a  biographer,  and  lacked 
either  the  graphic  power,  or  the  appreciation  of  it, 
which  might  have  rendered  the  story  of  his  lite 
universally  interesting.  The  facts  here  given  add 
little  to  information  already  generally  current;  and 
the  whole  personal  history  may  be  briefly  summed 
up  as  follows — though  even  all  of  these  particu- 
lars are  not  derivable  from  the  narrative,  mas- 
much  as  the  writer,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
declines  to  inform  us  either  where  or  when  he 
was  bom,  and  we  have  to  draw  upon  other  sources 
for  these  items. 

William  Jay  was  bom  in  the  year  1769,  at 
Tisbury,  a  small  viUage  in  Wiltshire.  He  was  the 
only  son  of  his  parents,  who  had,  besides,  three 
daughters.  His  grandfather  was  a  small  farmer; 
but  his  father,  whose  name  he  bore,  was  a  me- 
chanic, working  at  the  business  of  a  stone-cutter 
and  mason.    like  most  men  who  hav«  ultimately 
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attained  to  eminence,  William  Jay,  in  his  early 
years,    manifested  none  of  that  remarkable  pre- 
cocity which  is  foolishly  supposed  to  be  the  index 
of  genius.     On  the  contrary,  his  faculties  deve- 
loped themselves  in  childhood,  witli  unusual  slow- 
ness, and  it  was  with  immense  labour  and  pains 
that  he  acquired  the  art  of  reading.    Of  his  child- 
ish years  he  records  nothing  beyond  his  love  of 
Nature,  and  the  delight  with  which  he  ever  looked 
upon  a  pleasing  landscape,  if  we  except  an  in- 
stance of  the  remorse  which  he  experienced  at 
having  told  a  lie  and  rapped  out  an  oath  to  carry 
his  point  when  hotly  engaged  in  play.  His  parents, 
^wh.0  were  honest  and  religious  people,  were  in  the 
habit  of  frequenting  a  room  licensed  for  worship 
on  the  Saturday  evenings ;  and  here,  when  William 
"was  about  fourteen,  and  working  with  his  father 
at  the  erection  of  Fonthill  Abbey,  he  came  under 
the  notice  of  a  worthy  dame,  who,  attracted  by  the 
handsome  open  countenance  and  eager  attention 
of  the  thoughtful  boy,  noticed  him  kindly,  and 
fostered  the  religious  impressions  which  influenced 
his  conduct.      When,  some  time  later,  the  Rev. 
Cornelius  Winter  came  on  his  annual  visit  to 
preach  at  Tisbury,  she  introduced  the  lad  to  him. 
The  interview  led  to  a  strong  paternal  regard  on 
the  part  of  Winter,  to  whose  discrimination  and  dis- 
interested sclt-sacriiices  the  future  celebrity  of  Jay 
was  mainly  owing,  and  to  a  filial  love  and  reverence 
on  the  part  of  the  latter  which  ceased  only  with 
bis  life.     Jay  leil  his  father's  house,  where  while 
yet  a  boy  he  had  officiated  as  the  domestic  chap- 
lain,  and  went  to  reside  with  Mr.  Winter    at 
Marlborough,  and,  under  his  guidance,  to  educate 
himself  for  the  Ministry.     The  following  extract 
from  a  letter  yet  extant  may  serve  to  show  the  at- 
tainments of  the  lad  when,  at  fifteen,  he  was  prepar- 
ing to  leave  home — "  To  Mr.  Winter,  Marlborough. 
— Dutifull  Freind, — this  comes  with  my  kind  love 
to  you  hoping  It  will  find  you  in  good  health 
OS  it  Left  mo  and  all  my  friend  at  tisbury  thanks 
be  to  God,  &c.,  &c."     His  progress  in  his  educa- 
tional studies  at  Marlborough,  though  not  rapid, 
was  solid  and  satisfactory  ?     At  the  age  of  sixteen 
he  began  to  preach  in  the  surrounding  villages,  at 
cottage  doors,  or  in  the  corner  of  a  common — somc- 
times  meeting  with  interruption,  but  generally 
with  acceptance  and  success.     Before  he  was  of 
Bge  he  had  preached  near  a  thousand  sermons. 
After  some  three  years'  residence  at  Marlborough, 
he  came  in  contact  with  the  Ecv.  Rowland  Hill, 
who  engaged  him  for  a  season  to  preach  at  Surrey 
Chapel,  where  he  attained  a  sudden  notoriety  as 
a  kind  of  prodigy,    while    overflowing  crowds 
rushed  to  hear  him.     Refusing  some  offers  that 
were  made  to  him  to  settle  in  London,  he  preferred 
retiring  to   Christian  Malford,  a  village  in  the 
neighbourhood   of  Chippenham,  where,   with   a 
stipend  of  £35  a  year,  and  gratuitous  board  and 
lodging,  he  found  himself  **  perfectly  satisfied,  and 
free  from  all  worldly  care."     At  the  expiration  of 
little  more  than  a  year,  at  the  instigation  of  Lady 
Maxwell,  Mr.  Jay  left  Christian  Malford,  to  take 
charge  of  the  Hope  Chapel,  at  the  Hotwells ;   and 
here  ho  intimates  that  ho  might  probably  have 
settled  for  life,  but  for  his  unwiUingness  to  submit 


to  petticoat  rule,  and  the  unwarrantable  inter- 
ference of  the  sub- governess,  who  managed  during 
her  ladyship's  absence  in  Scotland,  which  led  to 
his  determination  to  quit  the  place.  Just  at  this 
juncture,  came  an  invitation  from  the  Independent 
Church  at  Bath,  whose  pulpit  was  then  vacant  by 
the  death  of  the  Rev.  T.  Tuppen.  To  Bath  Mr. 
Jay  went,  and  at  Bath  he  remained  for  three-score 
and  three  years,  outliving  two  generations  of 
hearers,  by  whom  he  was  more  honoured  and 
venerated  than  perhaps  any  man  who  ever  stood  in 
a  British  pulpit-  Previous  to  entering  on  his  office 
at  Bath,  he  married  Anne,  the  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  E.  Davies,  rector  of  Bengeworth,  Worcester. 
By  her  he  had  six  children,  three  of  whom,  we 
believe,  are  yet  living.  For  more  than  fifty  years 
she  was  the  partner  of  his  lot,  and  died  in  1845. 
At  the  Jubilee  celebration,  or  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  his  pastorate,  when  Mr.  Jay  received  a  pubHc 
testimonial  of  £650  and  some  complimentary 
baubles  of  plate — both  of  which  heshould  have  had 
the  grace  to  refuse — ^he  bore  public  testimony  to 
her  virtues;  and  in  his  biography  he  describes  her 
as  "  a  domestic  goddess,"  and  never  mentions  her 
but  in  terms  of  affectionate  endearment.  The  fol- 
lowing year,  however,  finding  solitude  insupport- 
able to  one  of  his  social  habits — and  all  his 
children  being  removed  to  a  distance^  he  married 
again,  with  the  full  approbation  of  his  family,  and 
to  the  comfort  of  his  latter  days.  These  latter 
days,  unfortunately,  were  clouded  over  with 
differences,  not  to  say  dissensions,  and  difficulties, 
of  which  his  biography  says  nothing,  but  which, 
owing  partly  to  his  own  infirmities  of  temper  and 
uncomely  jealousy — ^partly  to  the  unexpected  oppo- 
sition of  a  portion  of  his  congregation — embittered 
his  declining  years,  and  impelled  him  to  acts  un- 
worthy of  his  really  generous  nature.  But  there 
are  spots,  even  in  the  sun.  He  resigned  his  charge 
in  October  1852,  and  died  on  the  27th  December 
1853,  at  the  age  of  eighty- four  years.  During 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  ministerial  life  Mr.  Jay 
was  in  the  habit  of  resorting  to  London  for  a  cer- 
tain number  of  weeks  in  the  year,  to  preach  at 
Surrey  Chapel,  and  he  was  consequently  almost  as 
well  known  and  as  much  appreciated  in  the  metro- 
polis as  at  Bath.  He  also  visited  Scotland  once, 
and  was  in  Ireland  when  the  Rebellion  broke  out. 
He  was  accustomed  also  to  migrate  to  the  sea-coast 
in  summer,  and  he  generally  devoted  the  leisure 
of  this  relaxation  to  authorship.  His  collected 
works  form  twelve  volumes,  and  they  are  too  well 
known  to  require  mention  here. 

Turning  from  the  Autobiography,  which, 
meagre  as  it  is  in  matters  of  circumstance  and 
fact,  will  be  found  teeming  with  knowledge  of 
the  world,  of  the  human  heart,  and  what  may  be 
termed  the  sacred  philosophy  of  life — wo  will 
take  a  brief  glance  at  some  few  of  the  Remi- 
niscences, in  which  no  small  quantity  of  racy  and 
readable  matter  will  stimulate  perusal.  In  tho 
preface  to  these  slight  sketches  Mr.  Jay  remarks : 

In  a  long  ministry,  and  in  a  varied  and  extensive  inter- 
course with  the  religious  world,  I  have  met  with  not  a  few 
curious  cliaractcTS,  mental  and  moral  nondescripts;  owning 
no  party,  and  owned  by  no  party ;  signalised  and  observ- 
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able  by  tmcommon,  strange,  preposterons  opinions,  usages, 
pretensions.  With  very  little  that  is  romantic  in  my  frame, 
I  have  never  been  able  to  pass  by  snch  anomalies  without 
notice  and  reflection ;  and  if  I  had  a  descriptive  hamour, 
by  a  little  enlargement  and  oolonring,  I  could  produce  re- 
miniscences enough  to  excite  wonder  and  ridicule,  laughter 
and  sadness. 

We  could  have  wished  that  he  had  tried  his 
hand  at  the  delineation  of  some  of  these  oddities, 
and  added  them  by  way  of  variety  to  his  **  prac- 
tical illustrations  of  character;"  but  we  must  be 
content  with  what  we  find  here,  and  exhibit  a 
few  traits  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers.  Let  us 
begin  with  a  touch  of  the  Rev.  John  Newton,  the 
friend  and  correspondent  of  Cowper. 

There  was  nothing  about  him  dull,  or  gloomy,  or  puri- 
tanical, according  to  the  common  meaning  of  the  term.  As 
he  had  much  good- nature  so  he  had  much  plessantry,  and 
frequently  emitted  sparks  of  lively  wit,  or  rather  humour; 
yet  they  never  affected  the  comfort  or  reputation  of  any- 
one, but  were  perfectly  innocent  and  harmless.  Sometimes 
he  had  the  strangest  fetches  of  drollery.  Thus,  one  day, 
by  a  strong  sneeze,  he  shook  off  a  fly  which  had  perched  upon 
his  gnomon,  and  immediately  said^  **  Now,  if  this  fly  keeps 
a  diary,  he'll  write, '  To-day  a  terrible  earthquake ! ' "  At 
another  time,  when  I  asked  him  how  he  slept,  he  instantly 
replied,  "I'm  like  a  beef-steak — once  turned  and  I'm 
done ! " 

Here  is  an  anecdote'  of  Mr.  Eomaine,  which 
ought  perhaps  to  be  received  cum  granoy  seeing 
that  that  notable  divine,  upon  the  only  occasion 
when  the  "boy  preacher"  was  introduced  to 
him,  snubbed  the  youth  in  a  most  unceremonious 
manner,  and  made  a  mortifying  impression  upon 
his  mind  which  appears  never  to  have  been  effaced. 

Mr.  Bomaine  for  many  years  annually  visited  Mr.  Taylor 

[a  wealthy  Dissenter] but  he  would  never 

enter  the  Meeting  at  Southampton  with  the  family,  nor 
speak  in  their  unoonsecrated  premises  to  the  poor,  and 
ignorant,  and  perishing,  who  would  have  hung  upon  his 
lips.  But  High-churchism  had  no  scruples  to  accept  the  ac* 
commodations  about  the  house,  and  table,  and  carriage  and 
horses,  for  these  were  not  schismatics,  though  their  owner 
was.  A  Puseyite  would  have  been  more  consistent.  He 
would  not  have  gone  In  with  the  nncircumdsed  and  the 
unclean,  nor  had  fellowship  with  them — "  no,  not  to  eat." 

The  ItBv.  John  Ryland,  M.A.,  (father  of  Dr. 
Byland)  is  thus  introduced  : 

The  first  time  I  ever  met  Mr.  Ryland  was  at  the  house 
of  a  wholesale  linen-draper  in  Cheapside.     The  owner, 

Mr.  B h,  told*  him  one  day,  as  he  called  upon  him,  that 

I  was  in  the  parlour,  and  desired  him  to  go  in,  and  he 
would  soon  follow.  At  this  moment  I  did  not  personally 
know  him.  He  w^s  singular  in  appearance;  his  shoes 
were  square-toed;  his  wig  was  five-storeyd  behind;  the 
sleeves  of  his  coat  were  proilisely  large  and  open ;  and  the 
jSaps  of  his  waistcoat  encroaching  upon  his  knees.  I  was 
struck  and  awed  with  his  figive ;  but  what  could  I  think, 
when,  walking  towards  me,  he  laid  hold  of  me  by  the 
ooUar,  and,  shaking  his  fist  in  my  face,  he  roared  out, 
"  Young  man,  if  you  let  the  people  of  Surrey  Chapel  make 
you  proud,  I'll  smite  you  to  the  g^und !"  But  then,  in- 
stantly dropping  his  voice,  and  taking  me  by  the  hand, 
he  mode  me  sit  down  by  his  side,  and  said, — "  Sir,  nothing 
can  equal  the  folly  of  some  hearers;  they  are  like  apes  that 
hug  their  young  ones  to  death." 

We  must  quote  some  further  traits  of  this 
singular  being.     Says  Mr.  Hall ; 

When  I  was  quite  a  lad,  my  father  took  me  to  Mr.  Ry- 
land's  school  at  Northampton.  That  afternoon  I  drank 
tea  along  with  him  in  the  parlour.  Mr.  Byland  was  then 
violently  against  the  American  war;  and,  the  subject  hap- 


pening to  be  mentioned,  he  rose,  and  said,  with  a  fierce 
countenance  and  loud  voice,  "  If  I  was  Oenend  Washington, 
I  would  summon  all  my  officers  around  me,  and  make  thcni 
bleed  from  their  arms  into  a  basin,  and  dip  their  swords 
into  its  contents,  and  swear  they  would  ncjt  sheath  them 
until  America  had  gain^  her  independence."  I  was  per- 
fectly terrified.  "  What  a  master !"  thought  I,  "  to  be  left 
under!"  and  when  I  went  to  bed  I  oould  not  for  some 
time  go  to  sleep. 

Once  a  young  minister  was  spending  the  evening  with 
him,  and  when  the  family  were  allied  together  for  worsliip, 

he  said,   "Mr. ,  you  must  pray."     "Sir,"   said  he, 

"  I  cannot."  He  urged  him  again,  but  in  vain.  "  Then, 
Sir,"  said  he,  "  I  deckre,  if  yon  wiU  not,  I'll  call  in  the 
watchman."  At  this  time  a  watchman  on  his  rounds  was 
going  by,  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  ^erv  pious  man.  He 
opened  the  door,  and,  calling  him,  said,  "Duke,  Duke,  come 
in ;  you  are  wanted  here.  Here,"  said  he,  "  is  a  young 
pastor  that  can't  pray ;  so  you  must  pray  for  him." 

One  morning  I  was  reading  to  him  some  of  the  reported 
miseries  and  cruelties  of  the  middle  passage ;  amcmg  others^ 
of  a  captain  who  had  a  fine  female  slave  in  his  cabin,  but, 
when  her  infant  cried,  he  snatched  him  up,  and  flung  him 
out  into  the  sea ;  still  requiring  the  wretched  creature  to 
remain  as  the  g^tifier  of  his  vile  passions.  At  the  recital 
of  this  Mr.  Ryland  seemed  frantic,  and  to  lose  his  usual 
self-control.  He  was  agitated,  and  paced  up  and  down  the 
room,  exclaiming,  "  Oh  God,  preserve  me !  Oh  God,  pre- 
serve me !"  and  then,  unable  to  contun  himself  any  longer, 
burst  forth  into  a  dreadful  imprecation  which  I  dare  not 
repeat. 

He  took  my  place  on  Tuesday  evening  at  Surrey  Chapel, 
and  preached  a  most  striking  sermon  from  Daniel's  words 
to  Belshazzar — "But  the  God  in  whose  hands  thy  breath 
is,  and  whose  are  all  thy  ways,  hast  thou  not  glorified." 
After  an  introduction,  giving  some  account  of  Belshazzar, 
he  impatiently  and  abruptly  broke  off,  saying, — **  But  you 
cannot  suppose  I  am  going  to  preach  a  whole  sermon  on 

such  a rascal  as  this ;"  and  then  stated  that  he  should 

bring  home  the  charge  in  the  text  against  every  individual 
in  the  place. 

Once,  during  the  execrable  badness  of  the  singing  after 
sennon,  he  said,  "  I  wonder  the  angeto  of  God  do  not 
wrench  your  necks  off." 

It  is  well  known  in  the  religious  world  that  on 
the  appearance  of  the  "Life  of  Wilberforce,"  writ- 
ten by  his  two  clerical  sons,  much  dissatisfaction 
and  disgust  was  felt  by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Jay, 
at  the  pitiful  attempt  to  ignore  the  long  and  in- 
timate friendship  which  had  existed  between  him 
and  their  deceased  father.  This  could  not  be 
done  without  the  criminal  suppression  of  docu- 
ments testifying  to  the  contrary,  and  the  garbling 
of  others ;  but  it  was  done  notwithstanding,  and 
that  with  such  Jesuitical  craft,  as  to  leare  the  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  general  readers,  unac- 
quainted with  the  facts,  that  nothing  beyond  a 
mere  cursory  acquaintance  was  kept  up  for  a  brief 
time  between  them,  and  that  this  was  rather 
tolerated  than  welcomed  by  the  great  philanthro- 
pist, who  is  made,  by  some  few  fragmentary  ex- 
tracts from  his  diary,  to  speak  ambiguously  if  not 
slightingly  of  the  preacher.  There  were  numbers 
of  Mr.  Jay's  friends  living  When  this  biography 
came  out,  who  were  perfectly  well  informed  of 
the  truth,  and  some  of  them  urged  him  to  a  vindi- 
cation of  his  ancient  friendship  with  Wilbcrforce 
through  the  means  of  the  press,  in  a  public  reply 
to  the  insinuations  of  the  biographers.  Pleading 
his  great  age,  and  the  necessity  he  felt  for  repose, 
he  declined  all  interference  in  the  matter;  bnt 
some  time  afU.T — possibly  when  he  had  made 
some  progress  with  his  Autobiogr«iphy — he  was 
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heanl  to  promise  these  blunderers  a  kickiiig. 
*'But,"  said  he,  **  I  won't  kick  them  till  after  I 
am  dead/'  The  promised  kicking  has  come  at 
last,  and  will  be  found  in  this  volume,  among  the 
**  Practical  Illustrations  of  Character,"  under  the 
head  of  "William  Wilberforce,  Esq. ;"  and  a  very 
satisfactory  sort  of  retribution  it  is.  From  the 
evidence  here  furnished,  and  which  it  is  impossible 
to  twist  or  torture  to  any  other  proof,  it  would 
appear  that  among  all  the  friendships  of  Wilber- 
force's  whole  life,  there  was  none  that  he  valued 
more,  or  reciprocated  with  greater  fervour,  than 
that  which  for  thirty  years — that  is,  from  1803  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1833 — 
lie  maintained  with  William  Jay.  We  arrive  at 
this  conclusion  not  so  much  from  the  number  of 
Wilberforce's  letters  here  published,  as  from  their 
contents ;  they  treat  of  subjects  upon  which  men 
rarely  correspond,  save  with  tried  and  intimate 
friends,  and  they  are  characterised  by  expressions 
and  phrases  of  aflfection  and  attachment,  which 
establish  one  of  two  things — either  that  Wilber- 
force himself  was  the  basest  of  hypocrites,  or 
that  his  sons  have  wilfully  misrepresented  one  of 
the  principal  facts  of  his  private  life.  Want  of 
space,  and  a  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  general 
reader,  forbid  us  to  quote  these  letters,  and  we 
must  refer  those  who  are  interested  in  the  matter 
to  the  book  itself  for  their  perusal.  Let  us  re- 
commend to  their  notice,  at  the  same  time,  the 
modest  and  delicate  proceeding,  recorded  in  pages 
309-10,  of  Henry  Wilberforce,  M.A.,  Incumbent 
of  Walmer,  Kent,  who  sent  a  pamphlet  to  Mr. 
Jay,  with  the  following  line?,  among  others,  under- 
lined for  his  especial  instruction. 

Erery  Dissenting  teacher  is  plainly  making  a  division; 
every  Churchman,  therefore,  is  commanded  to  avoid  him. 

It  is  quite  plain  that  all  Dissent  is  sin ;  now,  how  very 
shocking  it  is,  tliat  many  good  sort  of  people  think  really 
of  coming  to  church  on  the  Sunday  morning,  and  then 
going  to  meeting  in  the  evening !  But  people,  I  am  afraid, 
will  have  to  answer,  not  only  for  their  own  sin  in  going 
sometimes,  bat  for  the  sin  of  those  who  go  always,  and 
whom,  by  their  example,  they  have  encouraged  to  do  so. 

The  combined  forces  of  unmannerliness,  bigotry, 
and  stupidity  could  hardly  go  farther  than  this. 

Mr.  Jay's  long  intimacy  with  Rowland  Hill 
enabled  him  to  adopt  a  juster  estimate  of  the 
character  of  that  eccentric  orator  than  the  gene- 
rality of  his  hearers  were  led  to  form.  We  are 
disposed  to  think,  however,  that  he  accords  him 
more  praise  as  a  preacher,  and  a  writer  too,  than 
the  author  of  the  "  Village  Dialogues  "  has  a  real 
claim  to.  It  was  Hill's  oddity  and  earnestness, 
rather  than  his  talent,  that  made  him  popular; 
and  he  lived  long  enough  to  see  his  popularity 
dwindle  away.  Mr.  Jay  objects  to  add  to  the 
collection  of  strange  stories  told  concerning  him, 
but  yet  records  a  few  txaits  not  a  little  curious. 
He  tells  us  that  tenderness  and  kindness  seemed 
inherent  in  his  very  nature — that  he  did  good  to 
his  beast,  and  his  feeling  for  the  brutes  sometimes 
showed  itself  in  ways  which  many  would  be 
almost  ready  to  ridicide ;  but  it  bespoke  the  sen- 
sibility of  his  disposition — adding,  in  a  note,  that  | 
he  had  what  he  called  a  Proggery  and  Toadery  at 
the  bottom  of  his  orchard,  where  he.  said  these  > 


poor  creatures  should  marry  and  be  given  in  mar- 
riage, and  live  an  unpersecuted  and  merry  life  I 

In  one  of  his  sermons  he  was  speaking  of  the  value  of 
the  Gk»pel  from  its  relative  aim  and  influence.  "It 
makes,"  says  he,  "  husbands  better  husbands,  and  wives 
better  wives ;  parents  better  parents ;  children  better  chil- 
dren; masters  better  masters,  and  servants  better  servants; 
in  a  word,  I  would  not  give  a  farthing  for  that  man's  reli- 
gion whose  cat  and  dog  were  not  the  better  for  it." 

Not  very  long  before  his  death,  meeting  an  acquaintance 
who  was  nearly  as  aged  as  himself,  he  said,  "  If  you  and  I 
don't  march  off  soon,  our  fnends  yonder  (looking  upwards) 
will  think  we  have  lost  the  way." 

He  one  day  said, — "  When  I  was  in  Scotland,  I  found 
many  parties  all  very  clever  and  zealous  in  defending  their 
own  tenets,  and  distinguishing  between  their  Sibbolelks  and 
SMbboletht,  There  were  the  Lifters  and  the  Anti-lifters. 
These  were  divided  by  the  action  of  the  minister  in  the 
sacramental  elements — ^viz.,  whether,  in  the  consecration  of 
them  at  the  table,  he  should  hft  them  up  or  not.  One  of 
their  pastors  was  ordained  by  imposition  of  hands;  but  one 
of  the  elders  could  not  reach  his  hand  far  enough  to  impose 
it  on  the  head  of  the  candidate,  and  so  he  put  along  his 
cane, — '  This,'  said  he,  '  did  equally  well ;  it  was  timber  to 
timber.'" 

He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Dr.  Jenner,  who  intro- 
duced vaccination.  To  this  discovery  he  was  an  admiring 
and  practical  devotee.  I  was  one  day  with  him  when  one 
of  the  company  was  speaking  rather  disrespectfully  of  this 
remedy,  and  said  there  was  something  very  disagreeable 
and  offensive  in  communicating  a  disease  from  a  filthy  beast 
into  a  human  being.  "  A  filthy  beast,  Sir  !  why  a  cow  is 
one  of  the  most  agp*eeable  of  all  animids ;  everything  about 
her  is  wholesome  and  useful ;  we  get  odour  from  her  breath ; 
she  supplies  our  tables  with  meat,  and  butter,  and  cream 
and  cheese ;  and  I  assure  you.  Sir,  I  woQld  rather  eat  a 
cow  than  a  Christian." 

Once,  at  Wotton,  he  was  preaching  in  the  afternoon, — he 
saw  some  sleeping,  and  patued,  saying,  '*  I  have  heard  that 
the  miller  can  sleep  wliile  the  mill  is  going,  but  if  it  stops 
it  awakens  him.  I'll  try  this  method ;"  and  so  sat  down, 
and  soon  saw  an  aroused  audience. 

But  we  have  lingered  too  long  over  this  interest- 
ing volume,  and  not  having  space  to  dwell  upon 
the  Reminiscences  of  liobert  Hall,  of  John  Foster, 
of  Hannah  More,  of  Lady  Maxwell  and  John 
Wesley,  of  Eammohun  Itoy,  and  Dr.  Cogan,  and 
a  number  of  others  less  known  to  fame,  must 
hasten  to  a  conclusion.  We  shall  finish  our  ex- 
tracts with  one  of  Mr.  Jay's  letters  to  his  wife, 
which  shows  that  he  was  open  to  the  perception 
of  the  humorous  as  much  as  most  men,  and  had 
humour  of  his  own  at  command  wlien  ho  chose  to 
use  it.  The  letter,  as  follows,  appears  to  have 
been  written  about  fifty  years  ago  ; — 

To  Mrs.  Jay.  London. 

My  dearest  love, — ^Last  night  I  preached  for  the  Sunday 
Morning  Lecture,  and  in  honour  of  the  accession  of  this 
family  to  the  throne.  Dr.  Hunter  prayed.  The  congre- 
gation was  large ;  and  just  as  I  was  concluding  the  sermon 
there  was  a  general  oonsternationaand  outciy.  All  was 
confusion,  the  people  treading  on  one  another,  &c.  It  was 
rather  .dark,  and  the  pulpit  candles  only  were  lighted.  I 
saw  something  moving  up  the  aisle  towards  the  vestry.  It 
was  a  bull !  we  presume  driven  in  by  pickpockets  or  per- 
sons who  wished  to  disturb  us.  We  were  talking  on  the 
affiurs  of  the  nation,  and  John  Bull  very  seasonably  came 
in.  But  imagine  what  followed : — the  bull  could  not  be 
made  to  go  backwards,  nor  could  he  be  turned  round :  five 
or  six  persons,  therefore,  held  him  by  the  horns ;  while  the 
clerk,  as  if  bewitched,  gave  out,  in  order  to  appease  the 

noise — 

Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow, 
Praise  him  <Ui  creatures  liere  below/'  &c. 

O  that  the  bull  could  have  roared  here  in  compliance 
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with  the  exhortation !  I  looked  down  from  the  pulpit,  and 
■edng  the  gentlemen  who  heKl  him  singing,  with  their 
faoes^  lifted  up,  as  if  returning  thanks  lor  this  unexpected 
blemng,  I  was  obliged  to  put  my  hand  before  my  face, 
while  I  dismissed  the  cougregatjon.  This,  I  think,  is 
enough  for  once.  I  long  to  receive  a  line  from  you,  to  tell 
me  all  yoor  plans.    Love  to  the  dear  children. 

Yours,  &G. 

The  selections  from  Mr.  Jay's  correspondence, 
of  which  the  above  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  sample, 
contain  many  admirable  letters ;  but  none  more 
remarkable  than  those  addressed  to  his  infant 
daughter.  ^  The  volume  concludes  with  some 
"Observations  on  the  Rev.  William  Jay,  as  a 
Preacher  and  as  an  Author;  by  the  Editors." 
They  are  written  with  discrimination,  and  without 
claiming  for  him  too  high  a  place  among  the  cele- 
brated men  of  his  age,  do  full  justice  to  his  un- 
rivalled simplicity  and  power  as  a  preacher — 
preaching  always,  whether  vhd  voce  or  with  the 
pen. 


Shadows  and  Sunbeams.  Being  a  Second  Series 
of  Fern  Leaves  from  Fanny's  Portfolio.  Illus- 
trated by  George  Thomas.  London:  TV.  S- 
Orr  and  Co. ;  Sampson  Low,  Son,  and  Co.  1854. 
There  is  no  lack  of  vivacity  and  sprightliness 
in  the  compositions  of  Fanny  Fern  ;  and  they  arc 
marked  by  frequent  passages  of  natural  pathos 
and  good  sense ;  but  the  style  of  many  of  them, 
in  some  scarcely  definable  manner,  offends  our 
English  instinct.  It  is  possible,  as  female  ^vriters 
both  English  and  American  have  shown  us,  to  be 
racy  and  vigorous,  without  being  rude  and  unlady- 
like ;  but  from  the  charge  of  offence  in  this  latter 
particular  we  are  afraid  that  Fanny  will  not  be 
acquitted  by  the  most  competent  judges.  Trans- 
atlantic writers  seem  to  have  acquired  tlio  ex- 
clusive privilege  of  adulterating  the  English 
language  ;  and  we  suppose  that  "  when  a  lady's 
in  the  case,*'  we  must  not  complain  of  this;  but 
it  might  be  as  well  were  a  glossary  added  for  the 
use  of  us  benighted  Britishers,  to  a  book  abound- 
ing in  terms  not  to  be  found  in  any  dictionary, 
yet  intended  for  circulation  in  the  old  country. 
We  can  understand  the  term  "  masculinity  "  and 
"  feminity,"  or  "  femininity,"  for  it  is  printed 
both  ways ;  but  when  the  writer  sends  her  cha- 
racters to  "uppertendom,"  we  confess  that  we 
don't  know  where  that  is ;  and  when  people  are 
said  to  "skutter"  we  are  equally  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  they  are  doing.  The  contents  of  this 
volume  consists  of  a  few  tales  and  a  considerable 
number  of  very  short  sketches,  some  of  them  con- 
sisting of  only  a  siggle  paragraph.  They  appear 
to  have  been  thrown  off  hastily  and  published 
without  revision — some  of  them  are  really  capital, 
while  others  are  deserving  of  but  small  praise. 
The  following  is  a  fair  specimen  of  this  lady's 
lively  style,  and  also  of  her  sentiments  regarding 
the  male  sex — we  say  male  sex,  because  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  thing  as  a  man  she  seems  to 
entertain  considerable  doubts.  We  give  the  entire 
article;  it  is  a  commentary  on  the  text — "If 
your  husband  looks  grave,  let  him  alone;  don't 
disturb  or  annoy  him"  : — 


80BEB  Hr8BA?a>S. 
Oh,  pshaw  !  were  I  married,  the  soberer  my  husband 
looked  the  more  fmi  I'd  rattle  about  his  ears.  Don*t  dU- 
turb  HIM !  I  gueas  so !  I'd  s^lt  his  coffee— and  pppi^er 
his  tea — ^and  sugar  his  beef-steak — and  treHd  oa  his  tors— 
and  hide  his  newspaper — and  sew  up  his  pockets— and  put 
pins  in  his  slippers — and  dip  hb  cigars  in  water— and  1 
would'nt  stop  for  the  Great  M(^ul,  till  I  had  sborttwd 
his  long  face  to  my  liking.  Certainly,  he'd  get  vexed; 
"  there  wouldn't  be  any  fun  in  teasing  him  if  be  didn't, 
and  that  would  give  his  melancholy  blood  a  good  healtbhl 
start ;  and  his  eyes  would  snap  and  sparkle,  and  he'd  ear, 
"  Fanny,  will  vou  be  quiet  or  not  ?  "  And  I  should 
laugh  and  pull  his  whiskers,  and  say  decidedly  " Sol!'* 
And  then  I  should  tell  him  he  hadn't  the  slightest 
idea  how  handsome  he  looked  when  he  was  vexed;  and 
then  he  would  pretend  not  to  hear  the  compliment,  bat 
would  pull  up  his  dicky,  and  take  a  sly  peep  in  the  gla» 
(for  all  tluit)  !  And  then  he'd  begin  to  grow  amiable,  and 
get  off  his  stilts,  and  be  just  as  agreeable  all  the  rest  of  the 
evening  as  if  he  was*nt  my  hiutband ;  and  all  because  1 
didn't  follow  that  stupid  bit  of  advice  **  to  let  him  alone." 
Just  as  if  7  didn't  know  !  Just  imagine  ME,  Fanny,  sitting 
down  on  a  cricket  in  the  comer,  with  my  forefinger  in  my 
mouth,  looking  out  of  the  sides  of  my  eyes,  and  waiting 
till  that  man  got  ready  to  speak  to  me !  You  can  see  at 
once  it  would  be — be —  Well,  the  amount  of  it  is  I  shouldn't 
doit! 

The  tales  in  the  book  are  inferior  to  the  social 
sketches  of  manners  and  character  :  they  are 
prettily  told,  bu£  defective  in  plot.  The  fi^5^t, 
which  is  the  best,  describes  an  old  miserly  hypo- 
critical hunks  to  the  life ;  but  it  concludes  in  a 
manner  absurdly  improbable,  unnatural,  and  dis- 
tressing to  the  reader.  We  shall  quote  another 
brief  paper  of  a  different  character  to  the  above, 
and  wliich  does  credit  to  the  writer's  better  nature. 

A   GOTHAM   BETBBIE. 

Babel,  what  a  place  ! — ^"what  a  dust — what  a  racket— 
what  a  whizbuzz!     What    a  throng   of   human  beings! 
"  Jew  and  Gentile,  bond  and  free ;"  every  nation  the  son 
ever  shone  upon   is  here  represented.      What  pampered 
luxury — what  squalid  misiTy  on  the  same  pave.    What 
unwritten  histories  these  myriad  hcntrts  might  unfold-  Huw 
much  of  joy,  how  much  of  sorrow,  how  much  of  crime 
Now,  queenly  beauty   sweeps  past    in    sin's    gay  liven*. 
Cursed  be  he  who  first  sent  her  forth  to  walk  the  earth 
with  her  woman's  brow  shame-branded.    Fair  mother- 
pure  wife— frown  scornfully  at  her  if  you  can ;  wy  heart 
aches  for  her.     I  see  one  who  once  slept  sweet  and  fair  on 
a  mother's  loving  breast.     I  see  one  whose  bittertst  tear 
may  never  wa.sh  her  stain  away.      I  see  one  on  wliom 
mercy's  gate  is  for  ever  shut  by'her  own  uni-elenting,  nn- 
forgiving  sex.     I  see  one  who  was  young,  beautiful,  poor 
and  friendless.    They  who  make  long  prayeis,  and  wrap 
themselves  up  in  self-righteousness,  as  with  a  gurmentf 
turn  a  deaf  ear  as  she  pleads  for  the  bread  of  honest  toil. 
Earth  looks  cold  and  dark  and  dreary,  feeble  feet  stumble 
wearily  on  Hfe's  rugged,  thorny  road.     Oil,  judge  her  not 
harshly,  pure  but  irigid  censor ;  who  shall  say  that  with 
her  desolation — her  temptation — ^yonr  name  too  might  not 
have  been  written  "  Magdalen." 

This  book,  on  the  whole,  forms  a  pleasant  com- 
panion for  odd  leisure  moments,  and  is  useful  as 
affording  an  insight  into  some  of  the  minutiae  of 
American  life.  The  illustrations,  by  George 
Thomas,  are  uncommonly  spirited  and  effective, 
and  striking  for  their  bold  drawing  and  vi^i" 
conti^asts  of  light  and  shade. 


T?ie  Author :  a  Poem,  in  Four  Books.    London : 

W.  Alliin.     1854. 
Ip  this  be,  as  we  suppose  it  to  be,  the  work  of 
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young  writer,  considerable  praise  is  due  to  him  for 
the  strength,  harmony,  and  correctness  of  his  ver- 
sification— ^not  that  by  any  means  it  is  incapable 
of  improvement  in  these  qualities,  far  from  it ; 
but  that  it  is  agreeably  sonorous  and  melodious, 
never  halting,  and  but  rarely  getting  on  by 
means  of  expletives.  We  attribute  this  poem  to 
a  youth,  from  the  fact  of  its  evidencing  but  few 
indications  of  thought  j  the  writer  skims  fluently 
enough  over  the  surface  of  a  good  many  things, 
but  sees  no  deeper  than  the  superficie.*,  and  con- 
sequently fails  altogether  in  originality.  He 
must  live  longer,  read  more,  and  observe  more ; 
and  if  he  should  ever  have  a  word  of  wisdom  for 
mankind,  he  will  know  how  to  utter  it.  He 
must  allow  him  to  speak  for  himself  in  a  few  lines. 
The  following  is  his  estimate  of  the  Author's 
mission : — 

Would  that  the  pen  were  deemed  a  sacred  tliuig, 
Nor  soird  one  feather  of  the  muse's  wiii^ ; 
So  would  the  Author's  mission  be  revered. 
By  all  that  goodness  in  her  path  has  cheered; 
With  each  attendant  virtue  richly  graced, 
Inspired  by  wisdom  and  adorned  by  taste. 

The  Author's  high  vocation  is  to  raise 
The  moral  tone  of  Ufe,  where'er  he  strays; 
With  pen  in  hand  to  pioneer  his  way 
Thro'  twilight  shades  to  unobstructed  day; 
To  leave  in  human  hearts  some  radiant  trace. 
Wherever  subject-readers  yield  him  place. 
He  that  aspires  th'  exalted  chair  to  fill. 
Should  weigh  his  knowledge,  purposes  and  skill ; 
Nor  venture  on  an  enterprise  so  bold, 
Without  the  meet  equipments,  manifold— 
A  mind,  proportioned  to  the  time  he  sees, 
A  heart  alive  to  human  sympathies, 
A  pen  obedient  to  the  impulse  given. 
By  conscience  led,  and  by  the  smile  of  Heaven. 


The  London  Qxiarterly  Review,  No.  V.  London : 
Walton  and  Maberly.  Dublin  :  John  Robert- 
son, 1854. 
The  contents  of  the  present  number  of  the  new 
Quarterly  exhibit  an  excellent  bill  of  fare,  and 
the  reader  who  sits  down  to  their  discussion  and 
digestion  is  not  likely  to  rise  disappointed.  The 
opening  article  on  Modern  Deists,  is  a  vigorous, 
thoughtful,  and  caustic  attack  upon  the  new 
school  of  religious  philosophers,  in  which  Theodore 
Parker,  Mr.  Newman,  and  their  friends  and  fol- 
lowers are  severely  handled.  Zife  in  Abyssinia 
is  a  clever  and  rapid  summary  of  Mansfield  Par- 
ky ns's  book,  abounding  in,  what  is  so  rare  in 
books  of  travels  now-a-days,  novel  information  of 
a  district  as  yet  comparatively  unexplored.  The 
article  on  the  American  School  of  JEthnology  insti- 
tutes some  curious  philological  inquiries,  and 
administers  chastisement  to  Mr.  Gliddon  for  his 
hostility  to  the  Bible.  The  Life  of  Jerome  Cardan 
is  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  piece  of 
biography  which  will  well  repay  perusal.  Then 
follows  a  masterly  paper  on  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  in  America;  another  on  the  New 
Educational  Measure  for  India ;  another  on  Recent 
Roman  Uistory  ;  one  on  The  Danes  and  Northmen 
in  Britain ;  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  a 
papital  magazine  article  on  the  Crystal  Palace  at 


Sydenham,  From  this  last  paper,  which  is  the 
production  of  an  accomplished  pen,  we  must 
extract  a  few  personal  sketches,  "  taken  upon  the 
spot,"  for  the  gratification  of  our  readers. 

Who  is  this  tall  thin  man,  of  about  middle  age,  in  Court 
dress  and  specially  florid  vest ;  with  thin  brown  Imir,  lofty 
forehead,  lengthy  visage,  purplish,  spotted  complexion,  and 
deep-set,  but  full,  eye,  his  expression  presiuiting  very  sin- 
gular combinations — the  abstracted  air  of  one  whose  brain 
works  deeply  on  its  solo  resources ;  the  eye- seeking  air 
which  asks  for  some  one  to  note  the  inward  wonders ;  an 
underlying  satisfaction,  as  if  familiar  with  success  and 
praise,  overlaid  with  a  craving  for  both;  altogether  a 
notable  man  whom  you  feel  disposed  to  watch,  and  whom, 
as  you  watch  him  more,  you  would  like  to  know  ;  for  you 
feel  increasingly  certain  that  whoever  could  sec  through 
that  brow  would  find  some  mines  within  P  It  b  Owen 
the  rock-reader !  he  who  on  the  sandstone  of  Lancashire 
has  traced  the  steps  of  animals  now  no  more,  distinguish- 
ing fore- foot  from  hind-foot,  great  toe  and  common  toe, 
measuring  size,  distance,  and  depth,  comparing  them  with 
odd  teeth,  bones,  and  a  skull,  till  the  entire  induction 
stands  yonder  on  his  geological  island,  in  the  huge  toad, 
with  the  huge  name,  LabyritUhodon  Salamandroides  ;  he 
who  has  read  on  solid  rock  the  direction  of  winds,  the 
print  of  rains,  and  a  multitude  of  records  as  incredible 
without  patient  investigation,  as  with  it  they  are  clear. 

Owen  is  gone,  and  others  are  before  you.  A  doctor's 
red  gown  again !  A  strongly -built  person,  above  middle 
height ;  a  quick,  like-my -own-way  footstep ;  a  large  head ; 
plentiful  light  hair ;  a  healthy,  but  not  ruddy,  complexion) 
an  eager  grey  eye ;  a  forehead  with  force,  but  no  genius ;  a 
rather  upward  nose ;  a  cutting  mouth ;  one  shoulder  a 
little  lowered  forward,  not  the  stoop  of  feebleness  but  the  set 
of  determination ;  the  head  leaning  on  one  side,  not  as  if 
listening  for  other  men's  thoughts,  but  as  feeling  the 
weight  of  its  own : — who  is  he  ?  Ask  those  groups  of 
outlanders,  at  the  south  end  of  the  nave,  who  are  watering 
camels,  blowing  surapitans,  or  practising  witchcraft  among 
the  animals  and  shrubs  of  strange  lands.  He  is  foster- 
father  to  them  all — Dr.  R.  G.  Latham,  who  can  tell  you 
how  Dyaks  court  and  Todas  bury,  how  Zulus  witch  and 
Papuans  dine,  how  Hindus  hunt  and  Ojibways  paint,  as 
readily  as  a  housewife  would  tell  the  private  history  of  her 
kittens. 

Who  is  this  pleasant-looking  man  with  dark  hair  and 
lively  features,  the  first  to  arrive  in   the  Windsor  uni- 

form,  who says  a  few  words  in  Persian  to  an 

eastern -looking  stranger,  and  brings  buns  from  the  refresh- 
ment room  for  a  lovely  young  peeress  ?  He  is  plainly  a 
man  of  mind  and  spirit,  with  a  heart  in  him,  and  no  non- 
sense ;  but  neither  his  years  nor  his  brow  would  lead  you 
to  expect  that  a  host  of  sacred  and  ancient  images,  ghosts 
of  empires,  and  voices  of  prophets,  would  rush  upon  you  at 
the  mention  of  his  name.  It  is  Austen  Henry  Layard. 
Sydenham  and  Nineveh,  Windsor  uniform  and  winged 
bulls,  Paxton  and  Nimrod,  the  House  of  Commons  and 
Devil -feasts  among  the  Yezides,  black  tents  and  glass 
palaces.  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Sennacherib,  Guide-books  and 
cuneiform  inscriptions,  the  Foreign-office  and  Arab  mares, 
with  Nestorian  massacres,  desert  flowers,  excavations,  skin- 
rafts,  and  Amazons — never  came  such  a  rout  of  associa- 
tions, ancient  and  present,  far  and  near,  sacred  and  profane, 
scientific  and  political,  at  the  heels  of  an  agreeable  English 
gentleman.  AVhat  man  of  his  years  ever  had  a  monument 
so  stately  as  he  has  in  that  Assyrian  temple,  which  stands 
in  the  north  nave,  connecting  two  countries  and  two  ages 
so  remote  ?  Thanks,  hardy  digger,  for  those  old  stones, 
which  add  new  strength  to  the  outworks  of  Christian 
truth  !  May  thine  own  pillar  at  last  stand  in  the  temple 
of  God,  "  to  go  no  more  out  for  ever  !" 

And  this  thick -set,  middle-aged  man  in  the  frook-coat 
and  white  hat — though  anything  but  consequential,  he  is 
plainly  of  consequence.  His  figure  compact,  his  move- 
ments 81  If- forgetting,  his  face  round,  dark-complexione<l, 

practical,  earnest,  friendly Who  can  he  be  ?     13e 

patient,  and  look  steadily  at  that  head.     Do  yon  see 
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nofching  wonderfiil  within  ifc?  "The  head  seems  well 
enough,  like  a  thousand  other  heads;  but  one  can  see 
nothing  for  the  white  hat."  Speak  respectfully  of  the 
white  hat ;  for  it  covers  two  Crystal  Palaces,  the  old  and 
t!ie  new.  "  What,  Paxton  ?"  Yes,  Paxton  j  the  flret  can- 
didate for  immortality  who  ever  intrusted  hb  fame  to  a 
glas»-honse. 

Yonder,  in  a  splendid  crowd,  just  under  the  colossal 
statue  of  Peel,  is  Disraeli,  looking  as  if  he  hardly  knew 
whether  you  would  trust  liim.  From  his  personal  to  his 
national  characteristics,  you  pass  at  the  second  glance.  How 
completely  Jew !  What  are  all  the  other  antiquities  here, 
compared  with  that  living  antiquity  ?  Of  the  ancients, 
Israel  only  has  "a  man"  to  represent  him  this  day.  The 
Pharaohs  strove  with  him :  they  are  represented  by  stones. 
Kings  from  Assyria  and  Babylon,  Ptolemies,  Csesars,  all  in 
turn  strove  with  him ;  they  have  nought  to  send  here  but 
stones.  Bat  Israel  is  amid  ns  of  to-day,  as  he  was  amid 
them,  each  in  his  age. 

That  young,  slender,  short  man,  with  the  iiame-coloured 
hur,  and  a  bright,  quick,  honest  face,  is  the  Duke  of  Argyle. 
The  lathy,  testy  man,  with  a  meddling  gait,  and  self- 
approved  cast  of  the  head,  is  Sir  Charles  Wood ;  a  man  of 
astonishing  talents,  who,  without  ever  carrying  a  budget, 
held  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  several  years. 
That  very  ancient  man  in  the  blue  ribbon,  who  looks  not 
only  hoary  but  freezy,  and  rather  dim  withal,  is  Lord  Aber- 
deen. You  need  not  follow  the  question  that  starts  up  in  your 
mind,  how  much  genius  does  it  take  for  a  Premier  ?  It 
will  lead  to  nothing.  That  very  low,  very  lean,  and  very 
insignificant-looking  man,  with  such  a  wee  face,  but  rather 
a  lively  eye  and  a  good  head,  carried  as  if  it  were  accus- 
tomed to  choose  its  own  course,  and  a  manly  expression,  in 
spite  of  all  his  natural  drawbacks, — he  evidently  attracts 
many  eyes,  and  is  met  by  the  g^reat  ones  with  honest 
respect.  Joined  by  Mr.  Layard,  he  leaves  his  colleagues 
of  the  Ministry,  and  moves  down  the  nave  to  see  the 
building.  Presently  a  very  cordial  cheer  breaks  upon  his 
trackj  and  all  the  world  familiarly  says,  "  Lord  John,"  as 
if  that  was  all  that  need  be  said. 

Hark !  a  hurrah.  The  loud  English  joy-cry — heard 
nowhere  beyond  our  own  free  shores — ^is  bursting  from 
thousands  of  breasts,  where  for  hours  it  has  been  gathering. 
Nearer  and  nearer  it  swells,  and  now,  in  the  south  nave, 
eyes  sparkle  and  forms  erect  themselves.  From  amid  a 
living  avenue  of  uprisen  men  and  women,  you  see  first  a 
princely  head,  then  a  princely  bust  in  military  scarlet. 
Then,  womanly,  leaning  on  her  husband's  arm,  and  queenly, 
smiling  on  the  loyal  throngs  comes  into  view  the  Monarch 
of  England,  attired  as  a  simple  lady,  with  her  children 

behind  her — 

**  And  hands  and  hearts  of  free-bom  men 
Were  all  the  ramparts  round  her." 
«...  Favoured  lady !  standing  there  to  be  once  more 
Anointed  with  the  precious  ointment  of  a  people's  love; 
While  the  eyes  of  mother,  husband,  sons,  and  daughters, 
look  on  and  brighten  at  thy  joy  !  How  unlike  our  three 
former  Queens — Anne,  without  a  child ;  Elizabeth,  without 
a  consort ;  Mary,  loneliest  of  all,  with  subjects,  but  without 
H  people !" 

The  Tfriter  of  this  grapbic  and  really  eloquent 
article  declaims  sarcustically  against  the  greed 
tv'hich,  since  its  opening,  has  converted  a  portion 
6f  the  Crystal  Palace  into  a  money-making  esta- 
blishment, which  seems  a  cross  between  a  French 
eafe  and  a  German  Bier-brauerei ;  where  Brown, 
Jones,  and  llobinson  are  to  be  seen  guzzling  and 
guttling  along  with  Masters  and  Miss  and  **  little 
boj  and  all."  "Were  we  not  told,"  says  he, 
"  that  the  Crystal  Palace  was  to  wean  the  people 
from  the  beer-shops  ?  Is  it  for  this  that  it  has 
become  the  biggest  and  finest  beer-shop  itself?" 
The  philosophic  foreigner  comes  to  visit  the  palace 
of  purity  and  light,  where  the  English  people  are 
to  refine  themselves,  and  his  ears  are  assailed  with 
shoute  of ."  Pint  bottle  of  stout !"    "  Some  pork 


pie  !"  *'  Basses  pale  ale !"  '*  Keep  any  mm  ?" 
"  Got  any  pea-soup  hot  ?"  "Why  can't  you  let 
us  have  a  drop  of  brandy  ?"  &c. ;  and  he  is,  natu- 
rally enough,  at  a  loss  to  explain  the  industry  and 
outlay  with  which  these  strange  islanders  are 
making  barrels  and  butts  of  themselves. 

On  the  question  of  opening  the  Crystal  Palace 
on  Sunday,  the  writer's  reasoning  is  to  us  con- 
clusive. We  have  not  space  to  quote  his  arguments, 
but  they  are  practiced  rather  than  religious  or 
moral,  and  therefore  all  the  more  convincing  to 
the  masses.  We  are  decidedly  of  his  opinion, 
that  the  working-classes  would  be  duped  and  de- 
frauded by  such  a  step ;  that — 

before  the  Crystal  Palace  had  been  opened  seven  years  on 
the  Sunday,  the  weekly  rest  of  a  London  editor,  reporter, 
clerk,  shopman,  postman,  or  artisan,  would  not  be  worth 
more  than  that  of  his  brethren  in  F&xis. 

That  the  Palace,  thus  open,  would  draw  people 
away  from  the  public-houses,  he  shows  from  expe- 
rience to  be  a  mere  delusion,  and  cites,  as  a  case 
in  point,  the  Derby  Arboretum,  which  has  actu- 
ally created  a  set  of  public-houses  in  its  vicinity. 
Let  us  commend  his  observations  on  these  matters 
to  the  notice  of  our  Total  Abstinence  friends. 


Hungarian  Sketches  in  Peace  and  War*  From  the 
Hungarian  of  Mobitz  Jokai.  Athene  and  the 
Feloponnese,  with  Sketches  of  Northern  Greece, 
Erom  the  German  of  H£R]ian  Hettksr.  Edin- 
burgh :  Constable  and  Co.  London :  Hamilton 
and  Adams.     Dublin  :  M'Glashan.     1&54. 

These  volumes,  which  are  got  up  in  the  first 
style  both  as  to  typography  and  binding,^  are  the 
two  first  issues  of  Constable's  Miscellany  of 
Foreign  Literature,  which  promises  to  form  a 
very  valuable  addition  ^  our  stock  of  readable 
books.  The  Sketches  hy  Jokai  are  of  a  decidedly 
superior  class,  and,  independent  of  their  value  as 
transcripts  of  domestic  and  camp  life  in  Hungary 
— a  field  entirely  new  to  the  mass  of  English 
readers — ^they  will  be  found  rich  in  traits  of  na- 
tural humour  and  real  pathos ;  while  they  evince 
a  vivid  graphic  power  of  description  which  too 
many  of  our  own  writers  in  the  same  department 
want.  Athens  and  the  Peloponnese  is  a  work  of 
greater  importance.  The  author  is  plainly  a  man 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  Greek  spirit,  who 
had  neither  the  history,  the  philosophy,  nor  the 
arts,  which  constitute  the  glory  of  old  Greece,  to 
learn  when  he  came  to  contemplate,  amidst  her 
dust  and  ashes,  the  traces  of  her  past  greatness, 
the  evidences  of  her  present  debasement,  and  the 
sad  indications  of  her  probably  permanent  insig- 
nificance. His  observations  are  just  and  profound, 
and  though  couched  sometimes  in  a  learned  vein, 
are  never  too  abstruse  for  the  general  reader.  The 
sum  of  his  reflections  would  appear  to  bo  a  settled 
conviction  that  the  regeneration  of  Groeee  is  a 
physical  impossibility.  The  want  of  population — 
the  whole  of  the  peninsula  containing  less  than  a 
million  of  inhabitants — is  aggravated  by  the  want 
of  the  means  of  sustaining  such  a  population  as 
could  achieve  the  prosperity  of  an  area  so  large. 
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The  forests  have  disappeared,  and  wood  has  now 
to  be  sought  at  an  elevation  of  two  thousand  feet: 
for  want  of  the  shelter  of  the  wood,  the  springs 
have  dried  up,  and  vast  districts  which  once  fur- 
nished the  pastures  of  a  thousand  hecatombs  are 
now  arid  and  barren.  Without  fuel  and  without 
water-power,  the  means  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustry, it  is  hopeless  to  think  of  home  manu- 
factures. Greece,  he  says,  would  gain  nothing 
by  coming  under  English  supremacy,  because  the 
only  interest  England  has  in  Greece  is  to  see  that 
it  does  not  pass  into  the  hands  of  Eussia ;  and  he 
points,  as  well  he  may,  to  the  Ionian  Islands  as 
an  example  of  the  seUQish  aims  which  regulate 
English  colonial  policy. 


Poetical  JForks  of  John  Oldham.  Edited  by 
EoBEET  Bell.  London :  Parker,  West  Strand. 
1854. 

Mb.  Bell,  in  this  the  tenth  volume  of  the  '*  An- 
notated Edition  of  the  English  Poetsj"  presents 
ns  with  the  works  of  a  writer  who,  for  the  last 
seventy  years  and  more,  has  been  ignored  by  pub- 
lishers and  editors.  John  Oldham,  however,  was 
a  man  who  deserved  better  treatment,  and  should 
have  retained  the  place  he  honourably  won.  His 
verse  is  rugged  and  harsh  to  the  ear,  but  it  is 
the  vehicle  of  sterling  sense  and  of  much  power- 
ful satire  against  the  follies,  crimes,  and  absurd- 
ities of  his  day.  A  man  of  more  thoroughly 
flelf-reliant  and  independent  mind  never  lived. 
He  was  the  Mend  of  Dryden,  who  appreciated 
him  highly,  loved  him  affectionately,  and  mourned 
him  sincerely.  The  story  of  his  life,  here  pre- 
fixed to  his  works,  may  be  studied  with  advantage 
by  every  young  man  entering  upon  his  career  in 
the  world.  If  any  fail  to  admire  the  spectacle  it 
presents,  we  should  have  no  hopes  of  him. 


Xiterary  Fables ;  from  the  Spanish  of  Yriarte, 
By  KoBEBT  EocKLiFF.  Socoud  Edition.  Lon- 
don: Longman  and  Co.  Liverpool,  Bockliff 
and  Sons.     1854. 

If  any  man  is  disposed  to  think  lightly  of  fables, 
we  would  recommend  him  to  sit  down  and  try 
his  hand  at  composing  one.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  fabulist's  faculty  is  exceedingly  rarej  and 
this,  and  this  alone,  will  sufficiently  explain  the 
fact  that,  comparatively  speaking,  so  few  good 
fables  exist.  Greece  had  her  ^sop;  France 
boasts  La  Fontaine ;  and  England  comes  far  be- 
hind with  Gay.  Countless  attempts  have  been 
made  by  fictionists  and  poetasters  of  all  nations ; 
but  the  thing  is  the  reverse  of  easy,  and  suc- 
cess is  the  exception  to  the  general  rule.  The 
Fables  of  Yriarte  are  entitled  to  rank  among 
the  best  of  modem  times :  they  have  one  pecu- 
liarity— that  they  have  all  a  literary  applica- 
tion ;  a  circumstance  which  we  might  regret  were 
they  not  otherwise  applicable  to  a  useful  object, 
^udi,  however,  is  not  the  case,  and  the  lessons 


they  teach  may  serve  the  purposes  of  popular  in- 
struction, independent  of  that  single  peculiarity. 
The  witty  Spaniard  has  been  fortunate  in  his 
English  translator :  the  whole  of  these  very 
clever  and  sparkling  productions  have  the  air  of 
original  compositions,  and  read  like  verses  thrown 
off  in  a  happy  moment  by  a  man  of  fertile  fancy 
and  of  enviable  powers  of  expression.  Exactly 
fifteen  years  ago,  fifteen  of  these  fables  appeared 
in  Blackwood's  Magazine;  and  one,  **  The  Musical 
Ass,"  probably  owing  to  its  whimsical  metre  and 
rhyme,  fastened  itself  on  our  memory,  whence  it 
has  never  departed.  We  shall  not  quote  it  here, 
but  proceed  to  transfer  one  or  two  others  to  our 
columns,  feeling  assured  that  our  readers  will 
gladly  welcome  them. 

THE  HOtTSEUAIS  AND  THE  BBOOM* 

"  The  devil  take  this  besom !"  cried 
A  hoosemaid  to  the  stump  of  broom. 

An  ancient  stamp,  with  wliich  she  tried 
In  vain  to  sweep  a  dirty  room ; 

For,  dropping  piecemeal  on  the  floor. 

It  only  Utter'd  it  the  more. 

And  so  say  I — ^The  devil  take 

Those  critics  of  a  classic  text, 
Whose  commentaries  merely  make 

A  crabbed  passage  more  perplex'd) 
And,  by  their  efforts  to  correct, 
But  aggravate  each  old  defect. 

THE  COCK  AKD  HIS   COMBATS. 

A  full-grown  Cock,  who  thought  himself  a  game-oock» 
But  still  in  aU  his  quarrels  proved  a  tame- cock — 
For  he  was  quarrelsome,  confirming  fully 
The  axiom  that  a  coward  is  a  bully — 

One  day,  I  know  not  why, 
-Attacked  a  Cockerel  who  was  passing  by  t 
Perhaps  he  deem'd 
That  one  who  seem'd 
In  stature  a  mere  chicken,  might 
Be  chicken-hearted  in  a  fight--- 
If  so  he  deem'd,  he  did  not  deem  aright* 

A  mighty  mind 
TVithin  a  little  body  may  be  shrin'd ; 

And  in  the  comlmt  that  arose 
(For  after  some  preliminary  crows. 

They  naturally  came  to  blows). 
The  lesser  bird  exhibited  a  vigour 
That  utterly  discomfited  the  bigger. 
And  brought  the  quarrel  to  a  speedy  close* 
Retreating  from  a  f9e  who  hit  so  hard, 

The  vanqubh'd  Sultan  of  the  yard 
Exclaim'd  unto  the  inmates  of  his  harem — 
**  That  Cockerel,  who  is  making  such  a  rout^ 
In  time  will  grow  into  a  cock,  no  doubt. 
And  when  he  gets  his  spurs,  may  even  be 
A  champion  worthy  to  contend  with  me ; 
At  present  he's  a  chicken,  and  I  spare  him." 
But  though  the  craven  prudently  forebore 
To  meddle  with  the  Cockerel  from  that  dayi 
Ere  long,  becoming  cock-a-hoop  onoe  more. 
He  got  into  another  fray. 
And,  though  ^ 

On  this  occasion  with  an  ag^  foe. 
Proved  just  as  unsuccessful  as  before. 
The  bird,  in  fact. 
Whom  he  attack'd 
Was  old  enough  to  be  his  sire; 
But,  having  been  a  warrior  in  his  primes 
BetainM,  despite  the  influence  of  time, 

A  portion  of  his  former  fire — 
For  fire  beneath  the  frost  of  age  may  glow. 
As  smoulders  a  volcano  under  snow. 
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In  short,  with  crippled  wing  and  bloody  crest. 
Again  onr  bully  came  off  second-best. 
And,  staggering  from  the  spot,  again  addressed 
The  sympathising  inmates  of  his  harem  : 

"  That  Cock,"  he  cried,  "  who  seems  so  bold. 
My  dears,  is  very  weak  and  old ; 
And  BO  I  pity  the  poor  wretch,  and  spare  him." 

Let  Authors,  ere  they  venture  to  engage 
In  controversy,  to  this  truth  attend — 
That  on  their  rival's  skill,  and  not  his  age, 
The  issue  of  the  contest  must  depend. 

THE  ox  AND  THE  aBASSHOPFBB. 

An  Ox  was  toiling  at  the  plough. 
When  from  the  sod,  with  shrilly  cry, 

A  Grasshopper  exclaimed :  *'  I  vow. 
That  furrow,  friend,  is  quite  awry.' 

"  'Tis  true,"  the  patient  Ox  replied ; 

"  But  blame  me  not — for  could  you  tell 
That  this  was  warp'd,  if  those  beside 

Were  not  exactly  parallel  ? 

"  I  do  my  best,  and  work  for  one, 
A  kindly  master,  who  will  make. 

Since  all  the  rest  is  rightly  done, 
Allowance  tor  a  small  mistake." 

So  critics  often  overlook 

A  thousand  beauties,  to  detect 

Some  trifling  blemish  in  a  book. 
And  damn  it  for  that  one  defect. 
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Practical  Illustrations  of  the  Priyiciples  of  School 
Architecture.  By  Henby  Barnaed.  New  York  : 
C.B»  Norton;  London:  Triibner  and  (^o.  1854. 

Mb.  Babnabd  appears  to  have  bestowed  upon 
th-is  subject  all  the  attention  which  its  importance 
demands.  This  book  is  full  of  practical  informa- 
tion of  the  utmost  value,  and  deals  comprehen- 
sively with  every  part  of  the  business.  It  is 
illustrated  with  numerous  engravings,  so  that 
there  is  no  mistaking  the  plans  and  principles 
which  he  seeks  to  recommend.  Municipal  autho- 
rities, educational  patrons  and  parochial  boards, 
and  committees  about  to  build  schools,  will  act 
wisely  by  consulting  this  book  before  tliey  expend 
their  money. 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Right  of  Redeeming 
Property  Mortgaged  to  Building  Societies.  By 
J.  H.  James.     London  :  Butterworths.  1854. 

The  author  of  this,  treatise  has  given  us  a 
practical  view  of  the  above-mentioned  societies, 
their  history,  constitution,  and  management.  The 
subject  is  one  of  paramount  importance  to  all  who 
desire  to  become  entitled  to  county  votes,  to  the 
possession  of  a  house  and  home,  or  to  obtain  that 
hold  on  the  soil  of  fatherland  which  is  only  to  be 
secured  by  the  ownership  of  property.  A  full  in- 
sight is  here  given  us  into  the  workings  and  ad- 
vantages of  these  societies,  in  raising  the  indus- 
tiious  classes,  first  to  position  and  consideration, 
then  to  power.  It  has  been  said  that  in  every  age 
and  country,  those  who  possess  land  make  the 
laws.  If  this  be  so,  the  "  third  estate  "  is  about 
to  become  properly  qualified,  even  in  a  Parlia- 
mentaiy  sense.     We  can  recommend  the  book  to 


the  business  world  generally,  as  a  £umliar  treatise 
on  a  matter  of  ex  tensive,  and  incrcasiug  impor- 
tance. But,  with  all  thanks  to  the  writer,  we 
must  caution  our  readers  against  entering  heed- 
lessly into  any  of  these  undertakings.  Many  of 
these  building  and  land  societies  are,  to  our  know- 
ledge, little  better  than  jobbing,  pick-pocket 
affairs,  got  up  by  humbugging  attorney-managers, 
with  the  sole  object  of  enriching  themselves.  In 
recommending  this  little  manual,  therefore,  to 
general  notice,  we  feel  bound  to  add  a  general 
caution —  Caveat  emptor! 


A  Complete  System  of  Instruction  in  the  Art  of 
Singing.  By  Henby  Kunn.  London :  Jarrold 
and  Sons.      1854. 

Teachebs  of  singing  will  find  this  little  volmne 
exceedingly  useful.  It  contains  a  capital  selection 
of  Hounds ;  some  very  fine,  and  others  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly simple  character :  the  adoption  of  these 
as  the  medium  of  instruction,  will  render  the  study 
of  music  delightful,  even  from  the  very  commence- 
ment. The  book,  however,  is  hardly  so  well 
adapted  for  the  use  of  persona  ignorant  of  music, 
who  would  teach  themselves :  this  is  owing  to 
a  want  of  explicitness  in  the  language :  thus,  in 
the  answer  to  question  48,  the  word  "  one"  refers 
equally  to  a  tone  or  a  semitone ;  and  a  tyro  is  as 
likely  to  think  the  former  is  meant  as  the  latter. 
Again,  the  answer  to  25  is  Greek  to  a  beginner, 
and  should  have  been  more  clearly  stated,  or 
explained  by  an  example — especially  as  it  is  again 
referred  to  at  the  close  of  the  book. 


Nordurfari ;    or.  Rambles  in  Iceland,     By  Plikt 
Miles.     London :  Longman  and  Co.    1854. 

Iceland  promises  before  long  to  be  as  well  known 
to  English  readers  as  the  mountains  of  !North 
Wales  or  the  lakes  of  Cumberland.  This  is  the 
third  book  of  travels  in  that  land  of  deserts  and 
hot  springs  which  we  have  had  to  notice  during 
the  current  year — ^though  the  author,  a  hvely 
Yankee,  who  writes  currents  calamo,  and  puts 
down  everything  that  comes  uppermost,  although 
he  came  upon  the  track  of  Madame  Pfeifter, 
ignores  that  lady's  work,  as  well  as  all  other 
works  upon  the  same  subject.  In  his  preface  he 
tells  us  that  because  Iceland  was  the  one  piece  of 
shining  ore,  the  solitary  lump  of  unlicked  lava,  he 
chose  it  for  the  object  of  his  investigations. 
Rather  a  mistake,  it  would  appear.  But  no 
matter :  he  gives  us  some  fresh  and  racy  remarks, 
and  being  himself  in  excellent  spirits  all  the  way, 
carries  the  reader  pleasantly  enough  along  with 
him.  For  the  benelit  of  our  commercial  friends, 
we  shall  quote  a  piece  of  information  by  which 
they  may  profit : — *'  A  law  has  just  been  passed, 
throwing  open  the  ports  of  Iceland  to  the  trade 
of  the  world.  This  law  takes  effect  in  April 
1855,  and  a  trade  between  Iceland  and  England, 
and  Iceland  and  America,  vdH  soon  spring  up. 
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The  articles  -which  the  Icelanders  need,  as  well  as  I 
those  which  they  produce,  are  enumerated  in  this 
work,  which  forms  K^os.  68  and  69  of  "The  Tra- 
veller's Library." 


TJie  Theory  and  Practice  of  Landscape  Painting  in 
Water  Colours.  By  George  Barnard.  Part  IV. 
The  Butterflies  of  Great  Britain^  with  their 
Transformations.  By  J.  0.  "Wkstwood,  F.L.S.,  &c. 
London:  Orr  and  Co.     1854. 

These  beautifully  illustrated  works  improve 
upon  acquaintance.  Pour  large  specimens  of  the 
chromatic  process,  in  vivid  colours,  illustrate  the 
present  number  of  Mr.  Barnard's  work,  in  which 
the  young  student  of  art  will  find  information  of 
the  highest  value,  bearing  not  only  upon  the 
modes  of  manipulation,  but  on  the  proper  choice 
of  subjects  in  sketching  from  nature.  The  author 
gives  notes  of  his  own  methods  of*  practice 
among  the  picturesque  scenery  of  !N'orth  Wales. 
These  will  prove  worth  more  to  the  beginner  than 
whole  volumes  of  vague  talk,  and  he  cannot  do 
better  than  to  adopt  the  recommendations  they 
embody.  In  the  Butterflies  of  Great  Britain, 
we  have  these  gorgeous  day-stars  of  summer  in 
all  their  splendour,  accompanied  with  an  interest- 
ing account  of  the  phenomena  of  their  trans- 
formations. 


The  Scottish  Review.  A  Quarterly  Journal  of  Social 
Progress  and  General  Literature.  !N'o.  VIII. 
Glasgow:  Scottish  Temperance  League.    1854. 

This  number  opens  with  a  third  article  on 
Shakspeare's  Sots — Sir  Toby  Belch,  certainly 
a  model  of  his  class,  is  the  subject.  This  sketch 
is  the  best  of  the  series  that  has  yet  appeared — 
80  good,  in  fact,  that  we  are  in  doubt  £f  it  could 
have  been  written  by  a  total  abstainer;  and  are 
induced  to  suspect,  as  we  read  on,  with  anything 
but  a  grave  face,  whether  it  is  precisely  the 
article  to  recommend  even  a  moderate  use  of 
stimulants,  much  more  a  total  abandonment  of 
them.  The  second  paper  is  a  continuation  of  a 
former  one  on  Modem  Criticism,  and  gives  the 
coup  de  grace  to  Mr.  Dallas's  theories  in  a  rather 
off-hand  style.  There  are  eight  other  papers  on 
matters  of  present  interest;  the  last  being  a 
natural  and  touching  tale — *'  The  Man  of  Science :" 
it  reads  so  like  a  fact,  that  we  are  inclined  to 
think  it  a  true  history. 


How  Long  is  London  to  he  Victimised  hy  its  Sewage? 
London:  E.Wilson.     1854. 

The  question  upon  the  title-page  of  this  pamphlet 
is  too  pertinent  to  bo  shirked,  though  he  would 
be  a  sage  indeed  who  would  undertake  to  answer 
it.  From  the  contents  of  this  small  sheet  we 
gather  that  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  know 
nothing  of  the  business  they  undertake  to  manage, 
and,  what  is  worse,  are  unwiUing  to  learn — their 
sole  faculty  seems  to  be  that  of  spending  money; 


unless  we  are  to  add  to  that,  peculiar  adroitness 
in  the  creation  of  a  nuisance.  Through  their  ig- 
norance and  obstinacy  (if  the  representations  here 
made  be  correct)  cholera  and  fever  decimate  our 
fellow-citizens,  and  vast  sums  are  squandered  for 
no  good  purpose.  There  have  been  four  Com- 
missions since  1847,  and  their  history  since  the 
time  of  their  consolidation  is  thus  told : — -the 
first  was  superseded  as  incompetent ;  the  second 
quarrelled  and  dissolved;  the  third  exists  only 
till  their  successors  are  appointed;  and  the 
fourth  is  still  untried.  For  a  reasonable  plan  of 
proceeding  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  thia 
pamphlet,  being  precluded,  fi:om  want  of  space, 
from  quoting  it  further. 


The  Dream  of  Pythagoras  ;  and  other  Poems.  By 
Emma  Tatham.  London :  Binns  and  Goodwin, 
14,  Fleet- street;  and  19,  Cheap-street,  Bath. 

It  is  rare  indeed  that  any  candidate  for  poetic 
reputation  comes  forward  for  the  first  time  with 
so  just  a  claim  for  consideration  as  this  neat  and 
modest  little  volume  presents.  The  writer  has  a 
fine  imagination,  a  commanding  flow  of  language, 
an  ear  so  musical  as  to  reject  instinctively  an  in- 
harmonious combination  of  vowels,  or  the  clash 
of  rugged  consonants.  She  is,  further,  evidently 
familiar  with  the  best  modq^s,  and  without  adopt- 
ing any  one  for  imitation,  writes  with  a  natural 
ease  and  grace  in  a  style  which,  wanting  any 
marked  peculiarity,  is,  for  that  very  reason,  ex- 
cellent. We  shall  extract  a  couple  of  passages 
from  the  Dream  of  Pythagoras,  as  samples  of 
this  young  lady's  muse. 

I  was  now 
To  learn  the  rapture  of  the  struggle  made 
For  immortality  and  truth ;  therefore 
The  ocean  tossed  me  to  his  mountain  ch^ns. 
Bidding  me  front  the  tempest ;  fires  of  heaven 
Were  ^ncing  o'er  hu  cataracts,  and  scaring 
His  sounding  billows ;  glorious  tHunders  roll'd 
Beneath,  above,  around ;  the  strong  winds  fought. 
Lifting  up  pyramids  of  tortured  waves. 
Then  dashing  them  to  foam.    1  saw  great  ships 
As  feathers  in  the  open  sepulchres 
And  starting  monuments. 

And  the  gaunt  waves  leaped  up  like  fountains  fleree» 
And  snatchM  down  frighten'd  douds,  then,  shouting,  fel^ 
And  rose  again.    I,  whirling  on  their  tops, 
Dizzy,  flew  over  masts  of  staggering  ships. 
Then  plung'd  into  black  night.     My  soul  grew  mad. 
Ravished  with  the  intense  magnificence 
Of  the  harmonious  chaos,  for  I  heard 
Music  amidst  the  thunders,  and  I  saw 
Measure  in  all  the  madness  of  the  waves 
And  whirlpools;  yea,  I  lifted  up  my  voice 
In  praise  to  the  Eternal,  for  I  felt 
Rock'd  in  His  hand,  as  in  a  cradling  couch. 
Rejoicing  in  His  strength ;  yea,  I  found  rest 
In  the  unbounded  roar,  and  fearless  sang 
Glad  echo  to  the  thunder,  and  flash'd  back 
The  bright  look  of  the  lightning,  and  did  fly 
On  the  dark  pinions  of  the  hurricane  spirit 
In  rapturous  repose ;  till  suddenly 
My  soul  expanded,  and  I  sprang  aloft 
Into  the  lightning  flame,  leaping  for  joy 
From  cloud  to  cloud.    Then,  first  I  felt  my  wings 
Wave  into  immortality,  and  flew 
Across  the  ocean  with  a  shouting  host 
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Of  thnnden  ai  my  heels,  and  lit  up  heaven 

And  earth  and  sea  with  one  quick  lamp,  and  crown'd 

The  mountains  with  a  momentary  gold. 

Then  covered  them  with  hlackness.    Then  I  glanced 

Upon  the  mighty  city  in  her  sleep. 

Pierced  all  her  mysteries  with  one  swift  look, 

Then  hade  my  thunders  shout.    The  city  tremhled ; 

And,  charmed  with  the  sublime  outcry,  I  paused 

And  listened. 

The  following  is  a  quieter  scene,  and  more  to 

our  taste. 

I  became 
A  date  tree  in  the  desert,  to  pour  out 
Hy  life  in  dumb  benevolence,  and  full 
Obedience  to  each  wind  of  heaven  that  blew. 
The  traveller  came — I  gave  him  all  my  shade, 
Asking  for  no  reward ;  the  lost  bird  flew 
For  shelter  to  my  branches,  and  I  hid 
Her  nest  among  my  leaves ;  the  sunbeams  asked 
To  rest  their  hot  and  weary  feet  awhile 
On  me,  and  I  spread  out  my  every  arm 
T*  embrace  them,  fanning  them  with  all  my  plumes. 
Under  my  shade  the  dying  pilgrim  fell. 
Praying  for  water ;  I  cool  dew-drops  caught 
And  shook  them  on  his  lip ;  I  gave  my  fruit 
To  strengthen  the  faint  stranger,  and  I  sung 
Soft  echoes  to  the  winds,  living  in  nought 
For  self,  but  in  all  things  tor  others'  good. 
The  storm  arose,  and  patiently  I  bore 
And  yielded  to  his  tyranny ;  I  bowed 
My  tenderest  foliage  to  his  angry  blast. 
And  suffer'd  him  to  tear  it  without  sigh, 
And  scatter  on  the  waste  my  all  of  wealth. 
The  billowing  sands  o'erwhelm'd  me,  yet  I  stood 
Silent  beneath  them ;  so  they  rolled  away. 
And  rending  up  my  tocM,  left  me  a  wreck 
Upon  the  wilderness. 

The  faults  of  Miss  Tatham  are  but  those  which 
are  common  to  all  young  writers.  The  chief  are 
the  use  of  big  and  high-sounding  words  in  pre- 
ference to  ffood  words — and  a  redundance  of  epi- 
thet, which  too  frequently  mars  the  force  of  a 
passage.  Another  error  is  the  selection  of  subjects 
which  lie  beyond  the  grasp  of  popular  sympathies. 
Let  her  study  Shakspeare  and  the  common  world 
that  Shakspeare  studied,  and  choose  her  themes 
from  the  things  that  are  around  her  in  her  daily 
life,  and  the  world  may  come  to  know  her  voice, 
and  to  make  her  utterances  "  household  words." 


The  CounUss  of  St,  Allan  ;  or,  Lost  and  Found. 
From  the  German  of  Hacklcender.  By  Ebanz 
Dehvleb  (Parlour  Library).  London:  T. 
Hodgson.  1B54. 

Haccixendeb  is   called  by  his  countrymen   the 
German  Boz.    The  comparison  is  just,  to  a  certain 


extent.  He  takes  the  same  wide  range  in  the 
selection  of  characters,  and  mingles  together  the 
serious  and  the  comic,  the  pathetic  and  the  hu- 
morous, in  a  manner  reminding  us  of  our  own 
Dickens.  But  he  lacks  that  all-penetrating  ob- 
servation which  misses  nothing — that  intensely 
graphic  faculty  of  description,  and  that  mastery 
over  the  human  sympathies,  whether  for  laughter 
or  tears,  which  place  the  author  of  "  Copperfield  " 
and  *'  Dombey  and  Son  '*  above  all  his  contempo- 
raries. The  present  story  embraces  all  the  ele- 
ments of  romance,  and  gives  an  amusing  picture 
of  life  in  one  of  the  small  German  principalities. 
The  trials  and  misfortunes  of  the  heroine,  which 
constitute  the  serious  business  of  the  drama,  are 
pleasantly  contrasted  and  relieved  by  the  comical 
doings  of  Mr.  Dooble  and  his  friends ;  nor  is  the 
spice  of  villany  wanting  to  add  variety  to  the  in- 
terest. On  the  whole,  this  story  is  a  favourable 
and  welcome  example  of  the  modem  German 
school  of  novelists. 
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Kent  Mutual  Fire  Insuranoe  Society.— The  following^ 
are  extracts  from  the  Report  read  at  the  recent  annual 
meeting  of  this  company. 

"  That  during  the  past  year,  the  substantial  progress  of 
the  society  bad  been  greatet  than  in  any  previous  year. 

"  That  np  to  the  period  reported  on  at  the  last  annual ' 
meeting  the  society  had  issued  7,137  policies  and  382 
guarantees  to  other  offices;  whilst  in  the  course  of  the 
past  year  there  have  been  issued  957  policies  and  195 
guarantees,  insuring  788,611^.,  and  representing  new 
annual  premiums  to  the  extent  of  1,402. 

"  That  the  total  number  of  polides  and  gpiarantees  issued 
18  8,761^  and  the  present  annual  income  may  be  stated  at 
4,200/. 

"  That  upon  the  subject  of  receipts  and  of  business  done 
within  the  past  year,  the  directors  had  to  observe,  that  they 
would  have  been  considerably  greater  in  amount,  but  for 
two  circumstances.  The  first  that,  in  the  course  of  the 
year  past,  the  directors  were  forced  to  revise  the  rates 
taken  upon  a  lai^e  number  of  the  risks;  and  that  the 
second  circumstance  leading  to  some  loss  of  income  had 
been  the  necessity  imposed  upon  the  society  of  removing 
some  agents  whose  accounts  were  always  in  arrear. 

"  That  although  the  income  is,  owing  to  these  circum- 
stances, somewhat  less  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been, 
it  is  a  satisfaction  to  reflect  that  it  has  been  realised,  and 
that  the  business  now  transacted  is  both  safe  and  remu- 
nerative. 

**  That  the  aggregate  amount  of  duty  paid  to  Qovem- 
ment  in  the  year  1853-54  showed  a  small  increase  over  the 
amount  in  the  previous  year,  and  was  another  evidence  of 
progress. 

"That  the  claims  in  the  year  ending  26th  April  last 
were  thirty-three  in  number,  and  2,2772.  in  amount.  It 
had  been  a  year  distinguished  by  very  great  loss  to  almost 
every  office.  As  formerly,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
Bodety's  loss  had  occurred  in  Kent,  and  upon  risks  paying 
only  very  small  premiums.  The  claims  were  paid  as  usual, 
with  promptitude  and  to  the  expressed  satisfaction  of  the 
members  affected.  Notwithstanding  all  these  circum- 
stances, the  actual  annual  income  from  premiums  up  to 
26th  April  last,  meets  very  nearly  the  official  expenses  and 
fire  losses  for  the  year  then  ended. 

"  That  the  directors  were  happy  to  have  to  state  that 
the  new  guarantee  deed  is  already  signed  to  the  extent 
of  33,5202.  by  parties  both  in  the  metropolis  and  in  the 
country,  whose  connection  with  the  society  cannot  hereafter 
fail  to  be  highly  beneficial  to  it,  and  various  others  have 
subscribed  and  paid  upon  amounts  for  which  it  has  not 
l)een  practicable,  as  yet,  to  obtain  their  signatures  to  the 
deed. 

"  That  the  directors  had  continued  to  give  their  deep 
attention  to  the  most  important  point  of  placing  the 
society's  agencies  upon  a  satisfactory  and  efficient  footing. 
At  Wolverhampton  a  local  board  had  been  formed  for  the 
important  district  of  South  Staffordshire,  composed  of 
gentlemen  of  unsurpassed  character  and  influence.  A  con- 
siderable amount  of  the  guarantee  fund  had  been  taken  up 
by  them,  and  a  large  increase  of  business  is  confidently 
expected  from  that  quarter.  And  at  Hanley,  for  the  also 
important  district  ot  North  Staffordshire  or  the  Potteries, 
which  for  many  years  has  enjoyed  a  remarkable  immunity 
fx^m  fires,  great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  formation 
of  a  local  board  of  great  weight  and  influence. 

"  That  there  being  no  burden  in  the  shape  of  an  useless 
capital,  all  the  profits  belong  to  the  policy-holders,  who 
received  in  1852  a  large  return  of  premium  upon  policies 
then  existing  for  six  years  previous.  Fire  insurance  is 
thus  obtained  in  the  society  at  cost  price.  No  liability  of 
partnership  is  incurred,  owing  to  the  constitution  as  a 
friendly  society,  and  otherwise ;  and  the  whole  regulation 
of  the  sodety's  afiairs  is  in  the  members'  own  hands.  The 
guarantee  fund,  which  leaves  intact  the  mutual  and  national 


principle,  which  this  society  originated  and  strictly 
carries  out,  places  beyond  question  the  security  of  all 
the  policy-holders  or  members  in  the  event  of  any  loss." 

Age  Assuranoe  Company.— The  third  annual  meet- 
ing of  this  company  was  held  on  the  27th  ult.,  when  a 
Beport,  of  which  the  following  is  a  summary,  was  read : — 

"  The  directors  of  the  A^e  Assurance  Company,  in 
meeting  the  shareholders  on  this  occasion,  have  many  im- 
portant subjects  to  notice  in  connexion  with  the  operations 
of  the  past  year. 

"The  prosperity  which  they  anticipated  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  has  not  been  fully  realised.  Within 
the  year,  837  proposals  were  received  for  assurances,  to  the 
amount  of  144,953^.,  590  of*  which  were  completed.  The 
amount,  therefore,  actually  assured  in  the  year,  is  110,247/. ; 
and  the  annual  premiums  are  4,059Z. ;  while  the  yearly 
premiums  on  all  the  existing  policies  fbrnish  an  income  of 
7,760/. 

**  The  directors  regret  that  very  many  policies,  issued 
in  connexion  with  loans,  have  been  allowed  to  lapse.  From 
this  particular  cause,  the  g^ross  income  of  the  year  has  suf- 
fered to  a  considerable  extent.  Indeed,  on  the  whole,  the 
directors  are  convinced  that  the  loan  system  has  failed  in 
producing  a  profitable  and  permanent  business. 

"  In  the  early  part  of  the  year,  large  expectations  were 
also  formed  with  respect  to  the  Industrial  branch  of 
assurance ;  but  the  experience  of  a  few  months  proved  it 
to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  confine  that  department 
within  'very  narrow  limits.  The  directors,  however,  are 
gradually  raising  the  standard  of  assurances  in  this  branch 
of  business,  so  as  to  make  it  equally  safe  and  profitable 
with  the  ordinary  class. 

"  The  Scotch  branches,  established  some  eighteen  months 
since,  gave  indications  at  one  time  of  unexampled  success ; 
for  instance,  during  four  or  five  months  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year,  272  proposals  were  received  from  Aber- 
deen and  Dundee  for  18,150/.,  210  of  which  were  com- 
pleted for  13,033/.,  the  annual  premiums  on  which 
amounted  to  398/.  14s.  4d.  These  prospects,  for  various 
reasons,  have  not  maintained  their  early  promise ;  in 
Dundee  particularly,  since  the  commencement  of  war,  the 
staple  trade  of  the  town,  which  is  dependent  upon  Russian 
produce,  has  suffered  so  materially,  that  not  only  has  the 
progress  of  new  assurance  business  been  impeded,  but  many 
existing  policies  have  lapsed,  simply  because  the  assur^ 
were  unable  to  continue  paying  their  premiums.  If  the 
operations  of  the  company  had  not  been  crippled  by  a 
series  of  such  unexpected  and  imtoward  drcumstances,  the 
directors  feci  confident,  looking  to  the  nature  of  their  well- 
digested  plans,  they  would  have  been  enabled  to  report  at 
l«^ast  double  the  amount  of  assurances  actually  completed ; 
although  that  amount,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  diffi- 
culties they  have  had  to  encounter,  is  satisfactory. 

"  The  directors  have  much  satisfaction  in  stating,  that 
the  assurances  effected  during  the  last  twelve  months  are 
all  likely  to  be  permanent  in  duration,  and  far  superior 
in  character  to  much  of  the  business  brought  to  the  office 
during  the  two  preceding  years.  They  have  not  granted 
a  single  loan  since  the  last  meeting. 

"  The  directors  conceive  it  desirable  rather  to  concentrate 
their  energies  upoif  a  few  places  than  to  adopt  a  diffusive 
system,  and  they  have  consequently  opened  chief  branch 
offices  in  some  of  the  principal  towns  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, and  have  secured  the  co-operation  of  highly  re  pect- 
able  gentlemen  in  those  places,  who  act  as  local  boards  of 
management,  many  of  whom  have  become  large  share- 
holders in  the  company. 

"  From  present  appearances,  the  directors  believe  that 
the  working  of  these  branch  offices,  during  the  ensuing 
year,  will  produce  most  important  results ;  and  with  the 
able  assistance  at  their  command,  united  to  energy  and 
determination,  they  have  every  hope  of  seeing  their  labours 
crowned  with  success'. 

"  Tlie  claims  which  have  been  recognised  and  duly  paid 
amount  to  2,149/.  198.  lOd. 
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"  When  the  acoonnts  were  closed  on  the  16th  of  August, 
113  consolidated  shares  (».  ^.,  the  10/.  share  fully  paid  up) 
remained  unallotted ;  for  all  of  which  applications  have 
since  been  made  and  granted.  The  directors,  therefore, 
have  it  in  their  power  to  state  that  not  a  single  share  is 
now  unallotted — a  fact  which  evidences  the  confidence  of 
the  public  in  the  management  of  the  company's  affairs. 

"The directors  have  to  report  the  retirement  from  office 
of  the  managing  director,  to  whose  zeal  and  industry  the 
company  stands  deeply  indebted.  Although  from  motives 
of  economy  he  has  resigned  this  appointment  with  the  dis- 
interested view  of  relieving  the  company  from  the  charge 
of  his  salary,  an  arrangement  having  been  made  to  dis- 
pense with  his  services  without  detriment  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  office,  he  has,  nevertheless,  consented  to  place  his 
influence  and  experience  at  the  company's  disposal  by 
/  retaining  his  seat  upon  the  direction. 

"  The  directors  retiring  by  rotation  are  Francis  T.  New, 
Esq.,  and  William  Montresor,  Esq.,  who  offer  themselves 
fbr  re-election." 

Bock  Ijife  Assurance  Company.— The  following  is 
the  Report  of  the  directors  of  this  company : — 

"  The  directors  have  to  congratulate  the  proprietors  on 
the  favourable  statement  of  the  company's  affairs,  which 
will  be  laid  before  them  this  day,  shewing  that — 

The  total  value  of   the  assets  of  the 

assurance  fund  is  .  .  .  .  £2,207,737  7  4 
The  value  of  all  the  outstanding  lia- 

bilities 1,675,665  17  11 


Leaving  a  surplus  profit  of    .        .    £632,071     9     5 

out  of  which  they  recommend  the  appropriation  of 
609,761/,  178.  9d.  as  a  bonus,  to  be  applied — one-third  to 
the  subscription  capital  stock  being  203,253/.  198.  3d.,  and 
two-thirds,  being  406,507/.  18s.  6d.,  to  be  distributed 
amongst  the  policies,  which  will  yield  138.  4d.  perctrut.  per 
annum  to  each  policy,  leaving  a  reserve  of  22,309/.  lis.  8d. 
"The  directors  also  have  to  announce  their  intention, 
after  the  addition  of  203,253/.  19s.  3d.  shall  have  been 
made  to  the  subscription  capital  stock,  to  declare  in  pur- 
suance of  the  power  g^ven  to  them  by  the  resolution  passed 


by  the  extraordinary  general  court  of  proprietors  on  the 
26th  of  August,  1810,  a  bonus  of  2s.  per  share  per  annnm, 
to  be  payable  with  the  dividend,  yearly,  the  first  payment 
of  2s.  to  be  made  on  the  16th  of  October  next. 

"  The  directors  beg  to  point  out  to  the  proprietors  that 
the  new  policies  issued  for  the  seven  years  ending  the  19th 
ultimo  were — 

Policies.     SomsAMured.  Pranlano. 

£  s«  d.         £      s.  d 

1429    1,669,587  15  0    66,905  15  0 


638       636,025    0  0    24,301    7  6 


Whilst  for  the  seven' 

preceding     years 

ending  19th  Aug., 

1847,  they  were  . 
Exhibiting   an    in-i 

crease  of  business  I  791     1,030,562  15  0    42,604 

over   the   former  j 

period  of   .     .     .J 
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"  The  extension  of  new  business  in  the  last  seven  yean, 
over  the  preceding  seven  years,  shewn  by  this  comparison, 
must  be  as  gratifying  to  the  proprietors  to  witness,  as  it  is 
to  the  directors  to  state. 

The  directors  also  beg  to  observe : — 
That  the  claims  paid  in  the  seven  years,  1840  to  VM&, 
inclusive,  were  968,137/.  68.  lid. 

"  That  the  claims  paid,  1847  to  1853,  inclusive,  wen 
1,096,041/.  88.  Od. 

"  That  the  total  claims  paid  from  the  commeDeement  of 
the  office  to  the  19th  ult.,  amounted  to  4»153,000/.,  in- 
cluding therein  bonus  additions  of  upwards  of  a  million. 

"  That  the  number  of  policies  now  in  existence  is  3,302, 
the  amount  assured  being  3,902,854/.  78.,  and  the  yearly 
premiums  for  same  133,501  9s.  Id. 

"  That  the  increase  in  the  company's  income  over  that 
of  1847,  applicable  to  the  next  bonus,  is  upwards  of 
22,000/.  per  annum,  arising  from  increased  amount  of  pre- 
miums receivable,  and  from  a  change  in  the  investment  oi 
the  company's  a^^sets. 

"  They  also  think  it  important  that  the  proprietors  be 
informe<l  that,  whilst  the  average  existence  of  the  com- 
pany's policies  at  the  last  bonus  wag  17^  years,  that  of  the 
present  period  is  but  15^  years. 

"  Samuel  Mobtoh  Pbto,  Chairman.'* 
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THE    PEEILS    OF    INDUSTRY. 


XiABiES  and  gentlemen  of   England  who  sit  at 
home  at  ease !  you  read  with  admiring  interest 
the  reports  of  those  terrible  adventures,  in  which 
our  fiiends  of  the  Army  and  Navy  expose  them- 
selves to  slaughter  and  mutilation,  for  the  honour 
of  the  service  and  of  the  national  prowess.     You 
hare  been  deeply  drinking  of  this  generous  and 
ennobhng  excitement.   Your  spirits  have  renewed 
their  vigour,  in  their  sympathetic  companionship 
with    the  men   who   struggled  up  the  hills   at 
the  Alma,  and  set  their  cannon  against  the  walls 
of  Sebastopol.     With  our  whole  hearts  do   we 
approve,  and  participate  in,  your  high  and  serious 
delight  at  those  brave  deeds.     Alter  all,  Heroic 
Valour  is  the  rarest  and  richest  sort  of  public 
entertainment.     Art  may  provide  us  with  amuse- 
ment of  the   fancy;    and  might,   if  we  aimed 
higher,  provide  us  with  sentimental  refinement. 
Music,  and  images,  carved  or  painted,  and  the 
mimic  transactions  of  the  stage,  may  do  much  to 
gratify  and  instruct  us.     But  it  is  Real  Life,  so 
grandly  acted  forth  in  the  sight  of  all  mankind, 
— it  is  the  conduct  of  men,  who  labour  for  the 
public,  and  whose  conduct  therefore  becomes  matter 
of  instant  pubhc  observation, — it  is  the  drama  of 
Justice,  solemnly  represented  in  our  courts  of  law; 
or  the  drama  of  Moral  Power   and   Persuasion, 
variously  performed  in  our  Senate ;  or  the  drama  of 
Fortitude  and  skUful  Design,  played  with  such  a 
magnificentprodigality  in  the  Imperialgame  of  War, 
— it  is  the  spectacle  of  actual  affairs  Uke  these — it  is 
the  news  of  the  day,  the  strife,  the  suffering,  the 
success  of  contemporary  men,  which  supply  the 
most  potent,  the  most  wholesftme,  and  an  ever- 
present  stimulus  to  our  sensibility,  and  an  appeal 
to  our  sincerest  affections.     The  great  world  out 
of  doors,  so  much  of  it  as  we  are  allowed  to 
observe,  is  the  great  theatre  at  which  we  are  in- 
vited to  study  and  enjoy  a  marvelTous  and  inex- 
haustible array  of  human  character  and   expe- 
rience.    The  acting  is  unconscious,  and  therefore 
genuine;  the  means  of  producing  an  effect  are 
often  prodigiously  costly ;  and  when  it  shall  cost 
a  thousand  precious  Hves  to  illustrate  the  beauty 
of  manly  fidelity  and  courage,  let  us  hope  the 
effect  is  produced.     It  may  be  cheap,  with  such  a 
sacrifice,  to  teach  a  miUion  of  English  hearts  such 
a  lesson.     And  their  death  is  what  purchases  for 
the  nation  that  holy  and  pure  joy,  with  which  we 


recognise  the  apparition  of  Yirtue ;  the  passage, 
once  again  through  the  midst  of  us,  of  the  serene 
maiden  goddess  of  devout  antiquity,  who  was 
seen,  as  tiie  historian  tells  us,  beckoning  from  on 
high  the  foremost  Athenian  ship  at  Salamis, — who 
not  only  hovered  over  the  fabulous  plain  of  Troy, 
and  inspired  the  classic  achievements  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  but  has  visited  occasionally  the  battie- 
fields  and  battie-seas  of  modem  Europe,  ever 
ready  at  the  decisive  moment  to  manifest  her 
awfdl  but  welcome  presence  in  the  fray,  and 
prompting  honest  warriors  how  to  die. 

Such  a  view  of  the  essential  "  poetry  of  martial 
enthusiasm"  we  have  adopted,  and  enlarged  upon, 
before  this.  The  events  of  this  war,  the  startling 
news  and  the  impressive  times  of  suspense, 
the  proclamations,  the  inquiries,  the  triumph, 
and  the  mourning,  with  which  it  fills  our  cities, 
make  it  difficult  for  us  to  think  of  other  events,  so 
much  as,  perhaps,  may  be  due  td  them ;  yet  we 
propose,  in  this  paper,  to  discuss  the  penis  and 
the  casualties,  not  of  war,  but  of  peaceful  and 
useful  industry.  These  we  have  with  us  always ; 
and  we  have  them  at  home;  and  we  can  do  some- 
thing, in  our  ordinary  functions  of  civil  society, 
to  prevent  the  hazards,  or  to  relieve  the  calamities. 
These  circumstances  of  peculiar  danger,  which 
attend  certain  common  occupations,  impending 
over  the  labourers  engaged  therein,  not,  like  the 
soldier's  risk,  during  a  few  hours'  battle  or  during  a 
few  months'  campaign,  but  during  the  ten  working 
hours  of  every  working  day,  and  all  their  Hves 
long,  may  be  found  worthy  of  our  consideration, 
although  they  form  a  less  popular,  and,  we 
suspect,  a  less  familiar  subject  of  interest,  with 
readers  of  exciting  narrative,  than  are  the  tales  of 
military  action  and  suffering.  In  this  service,  too, 
are  hundreds  of  thousands  enlisted,  who  expose 
life  and  limb,  sometimes  with  equal  intrepidity, 
usually  with  as  calm  composure,  and,  in  occasional 
instances,  with  a  coi^scious  obedience  to  duty,  not 
less  devoted  and  sublime  than  are  exhibited  by 
their  brothers  in  the  ghastiy  trenches,  or  on  the 
blood-stained  deck.  Discipline,  the  principle  of 
staunch  adherence  to  a  plan  of  operations,  the 
honourable  resolve  of  each  workman  to  do  his 
appointed  task,  and  to  keep  up  an  example  of 
stout-hearted  good  will,  before  the  eyes  of  his 
comrades,   the  manly  pride  which  makes  him 
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reluctant  to  avow  fear,  or  to  refuse  a  position  of 
risk,  aud  his  respect  for  the  community,  trade,  or 
workshop,  of  which  he  is  a  memher, — these 
motives,  which,  after  all,  are  not  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  ordinary  soldier,  setting 
aside  those  of  the  patriotic  volunteer,  induce  the 
army  ef  industry  to  undergo  personal  dangers,  as 
well  as  continual  hardships,  for  which  they  are 
recompensed  by  no  glory  and  parade,  by  no  plunder 
and  prize-money. 

The  courage  and  endurance  of  the  poor  labour- 
ers, for  whom  we  claim  the  national  honour  and 
sympathy,  are  not  displayed  so  advantageously  as 
the  virtues  of  our  milifaiy  and  naval  champions. 
These  humble  men,  whilst  they  do,  and  dare,  and 
suffer  in  a  perennial  contest  for  the  public  bonefit, 
of  which  tiieir  own  share  may  be  scanty  and  in- 
secure, stand  not  arrayed  upon  some  particular 
tract  of  earth,  towards  which  the  hopes  and  fears 
of  Europe  are  converging,  impatiently  expecting 
the  critical  struggle;  their  toil  is  not  directed 
and  encouraged  by  the  gallant  chivalry  of  their 
officers,  nor  cheered  by  the  applause  of  the 
country ;  nor  will  its  successes  be  samctioned  by 
the  Te  Zfetim  of  the  Church,  and  the  formal 
thanks  of  the  Crown.  Scattered  through  the 
manufacturing  districts  of  our  land,  unorganised, 
imenroUed,  obscure, — some  of  them  in  the  eternal 
darkness  of  the  subterranean  recesses,  whence 
they  hew  and  draw  the  very  material  of  England's 
prosperity, — some  of  them  employed  in  the  nice 
and  punctual  operations  of  the  factory,  amidst  a 
dizzy  whirl  of  machinery,  from  the  floor  to  the 
ceiling,  with  its  rapid  unrelenting  motion, — some 
of  them  engaged  in  feeding  or  curbing  the  mightiest 
creature,  and  the  most  ferocious  when  it  breaks 
loose,  of  all  the  creatures  in  the  world,  that  huge 
beast,  the  Steam  Engine,  which  man  has  created 
and  yoked  to  do  his  bidding, — some  of  them  at 
work  in  the  fire,  in  the  furnace  or  the  forge,  or  at 
the  misty  verge  of  boiling  vats, — some  of  them,  in 
their  frail  boats,  all  night  upon  the  sea,  to  snare  the 
multitudes  offish,  whose  seasonable  passage  around 
our  shores  is  one  of  the  signal  bounties  with  which 
the  Creator  has  endowed  these  favoured  islands, — 
and  other  men,  who,  like  the  mariners  and  the 
miners  go  forth  to  their  toil,  bearing  their  lives 
in  their  hands,  in  our  luxurious  cities,  on  the 
lofty  roofs  and  walls  of  our  mansions,  clambering 
with  their  cumbrous  loads  where  a  cat  would 
scarcely  tread,  and  hanging  in  fearless  ease  above 
the  unheeding  bustle  of  the  street, — so  variously 
occupied,  so  far  dispersed,  so  destitute  of  the 
romantic  charms  and  historic  renown  of  warfare, 
how  should  the  merit  of  these  poor  soldiers,  whose 
sweat,  and  often  their  blood,  have  won  the  com- 
forts and  the  wealth  of  England,  and  can  alone 
preserve  us  what  we  do  possess,  be  celebrated 
like  the  deeds  of  "War,  or  obtain  equal  public 
recognition  with  those  sad  yet  glorious  achieve- 
ments which  statesmen  order  and  field-marshals 
execute  ?  "Who  will  be  the  laureate  poet  of  the 
poor  labourer?  What  peer  shall  move  him  a 
vote  of  parliamentary  flianks?  What  banner 
shall  be  inscribed  with,  or  what  medal  reward, 
his  Ufolong  conflict  and  his  premature  encounters 


with  Death?  His  "Gkusette"  is  a  meagre  state- 
ment in  the  local  newspaper,  headed  ''Fatal  Ac- 
cident ;**  the  tardy  provision  allowed  to  his  widow 
and  orphans  may  be  a  parish  dole,  or  it  may  be  a 
humiliating  alms ;  why  not  a  pension,  like  that 
we  bestow  on  the  soldier's  family,  enhanced  by 
the  public  testimony  of  respect  md  gratitude? 
Let  us  be  jufit  to  the  servants  of  peace,  as  well 
as  to  the  heroes  of  war.  Let  us  honour  the  men 
who  do  their  work  in  the  spirit  of  Duty,  whether 
that  work,  in  its  aspect  and  occasion,  be  vulgar  or 
famous;  when  they  suffer,  brave  and  uncom- 
plaining, whilst  w«  sit  by  the  fireside,  let  us  ac- 
knowledg^e  that  their  life  has  more  of  manhood 
in  it  than  ours ;  when  they  fall  in  the  attempt  to 
serve  us,  let  us  own  them,  as  well  as  the  fighting 
men  of  the  Alma,  to  have  died  in  a  noble  cause, 
to  be  martyrs  for  the  good  of  mankind. 

All  of  us  read  the  tidings  of  a  campai^i;  but 
the  writer  of  these  pages  has  been  rendered,  by 
the  circumstances  of  his  position,  more  practically 
familiar  with  the  accidents  to  which  the  labouring 
classes  are  liaWe,  than  civilians  usually  are  with 
the  incidents  of  war.  It  has  been  his  lot,  whilst 
residing  for  some  years  in  the  centre  of  the  manu- 
facturing districts,  to  become  an  actual  witness  of 
every  sort  of  sudden  and  striking  calamity  by 
which  the  industrious  people  of  the  north  of 
England  are  so  often  afflicted.  He  has  been  re- 
quired to  explore  the  traces  of  devastation;  to 
scan  the  buildings  all  ruined  by  the  shock,  and 
yet  warm  with  its  sullen  heat;  to  count  and 
name  the  disfigured  bodies  of  the  dead ;  to  hear 
the  piteous  recollections  of  their  surviving  com- 
panions ;  day  after  day,  employed  in  this  mourn- 
ful though  necessary  task,  the  gloom  of  a  great 
disaater  pervading  the  speech  and  looks  of  the 
people,  has  oppressed  his  mind,  which  found 
some  consolation,  where  the  public  mind  now 
finds  it  for  the  loss  of  our  friends  abroad,  in  the 
reflection  that,  as  it  was  appointed  to  them  all 
once  to  die,  those  who  died  at  their  work,  like 
those  who  may  die  in  a  just  war,  perished  not  ig- 
nobly. Thev  also  died  well,  and  so  their  end  was 
not  miserable. 

^  Sed  omnes  illacrimabilei 
Urguentur  ignotique  longft 
Kocte,  carent  quia  vate  sacro." 

Their  record  is  in  the  periodical  Beporta  of  the 
Inspectors  of  Mines,  or  of  the  Factory  Lispectors ; 
their  fate  is  commemorated,  not  in  the  annals  of 
a  classic  historian  or  the  epic  strain  of  a  melodious 
bard,  but  in  a  tabular  compilation  of  statistics. 
We  esteem  the  importance  of  such  exact  and 
methodical  information  upon  Has  subject,  in 
spite  of  aU  the  sarcasms  of  the  novehsta  in 
''Household  Words,"  who  seem  to  disapprove 
of  "facts  and  figures,"  and  to  be  afraid  of 
"arithmetical  stetements."  We  diflter  with 
Mr.  Dickens  upon  the  application  of  numerical 
science  to  social  phenomena ;  to  such  modes  of  in- 
vestigation we  look  for  the  removal  of  many  igno- 
rant or  sentimental  fallacies,  and  for  the  Mlencin| 
of  much  unfair  and  mischievous  declamation,  ^d 
for  the  foundation  of  aU  desirable  reforms.  Ve 
think  Mjss  Louisa  Bounderby  and  Sissy  Jupe  were 
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taught  a  very  good  lesson,  when  their  school- 
master, with  the  horrid  choking  name,  informed 
them  "  that,  in  a  given  time,  a  hundred  thousand 
persons  went  to  sea  on  long  voyages,  and  only  a 
certain  per-centage  of  them  were  drowned  or 
burnt  to  death."  SiUy  and  superstitious  fears, 
unreasonable  and  impious  aspersions  of  the  order 
of  Providence,  on  the  one  hand,  and  rash  temerity 
on  the  other  hand,  would  less  commonly  deface 
the  moral  composure  of  those  persons  who  are 
subjected  to  accidents  of  nature,  if  they  were  edu- 
cated in  the  knowledge  of  facts,  in  the  habit  of 
calculating  preTision,  and  in  the  religious  acknow- 
ledgment of  those  general  laws  of  the  creation, 
the  study  of  which,  and  ^obedience  to  which,  are 
the  conditions  of  our  happiness  and  safety. 

Accurate  returns  of  all  casualties,  then,  in- 
cluding an  extensive  space  of  time  and  locality, 
should  be  obtained.  This,  in  regard  to  those  more 
notorious  and  destructive  accidents,  which  befal 
the  operatives  in  factories,  collieries,  and  the  con- 
duct of  railway  trains,  is  attentively  done  by  order 
of  Government ;  and  we  expect  to  attain,  though 
we  have  scarcely  yet  attained,  a  scientific  certitude 
of  the  causes  and  modifying  circumstances  of  such 
accidents,  upon  which  may  be  founded  a  code  of 
reguLations  that  shall  secure  their  prevention. 
But  other  sorts  of  mishap,  which  are  more  fre- 
quently the  result  of  some  particular  and  momen- 
tary inadvertence  or  derangement,  cannot  so  well 
be  provided  against  by  legal  injunctions,  or  by 
the  visits  of  Government  inspectors.  A  proper 
educati&n,  combining  some  instruction  in  the  phy- 
sical sciences  with  the  mental  habits  of  circum- 
spection and  forethought,  would  come  in  aid  of 
the  working  man's  practical  experience,  and  almost 
insure  his  safety,  in  establishments  where  no 
hazardous  inconvenience  or  defect  existed;  and, 
in  every  instance  where  the  avarice  or  the  cul- 
pable recklessness  of  his  employer  suffered  any 
such  defect  to  continue,  not  only  ought  the  work- 
man to  avoid  and  denounce  the  danger,  but  the 
law  should  vindicate  his  protest,  and  enforce  the 
remedy  against  his  employer,  by  severe  penalties. 
The  legislation  of  the  last  twenty  years  has  well 
established  this  principle,  and  we  hope  to  see  its 
application  to  all  classes  and  conditions  of  labour. 
We  now  propose  to  describe  two  or  three  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  those  great  misfortunes,  which 
have  occurred  within  our  own  observation. 

There  is,  to  our  eyes,  throughout  the  whole 
plain  of  South  Lancashire,  with  its  foul  and  fetid 
waters,  its  dreary  tracts  of  oozy  waste  lands,  its 
dingy  buildings  of  brick,  and  its  thickly-smoking 
chinmies,  no  place  more  repulsive,  no  place  so 
much  like  the  "  Coketown  "  you  read  of,  as  the 
town  of  Wigan.  Tourists  who  come  to  see  the 
manufacturing  districts  rarely  visit  a  place  like 
this.  The  aristocracy  of  the  cotton  trade — ^the 
fine  spinners — ^have  erected  their  stately  factories, 
and  maintained  their  intelligent  and  respectable 
class  of  operatives,  in  another  quarter,  about 
Hyde,  As^ton,  and  Staleybridge.  Those  of 
Wigan  are  of  a  fiir  meaner  and  ruder  class.  The 
country  is  desolate,  the  town  is  squalid  and  dull, 
the  people  riotous  and  untaught    There  are  none 


of  the  vast  and  well-proportioned  edifices,  in 
which  the  staple  industry  of  the  county  boasts  a 
palatial  residence.  Cotton  is  secondary  to  coal. 
The  glory  and  strength  of  this  district  are  not 
upon  its  surface,  but  far  underground.  For 
miles  upon  miles,  along  the  railway  from  Bolton 
towards  Liverpool,  the  earth  is  burrowed  into 
an  intricate  and  extensive  system  of  passages, 
where  thousands  of  men  and  boys  dwell  for 
most  of  their  waking  hours  every  day.  You 
see,  at  the  comer  of  some  field,  or  beside  a 
highway  which  is  covered  with  funereal  cin- 
ders, a  bank  or  mound  of  eai^th,  surmounted 
with  a  strange  gallows-like  erection  of  beams, 
an  engine-house,  and  a  stout  rope  hanging  from 
pulleys,  which  seems  to  be  always  going  up  and 
down.  IFhy  it  should  go  either  up  or  down, 
in  such  a  dismal  scene,  you  cannot  see  at  your 
first  approach ;  it  is  not  like  the  great  gold  chain 
which  throned  Ambition  held  up,  as  Spenser  tells 
us,  for  her  votaries  to  climb  upon  its  links, 
because 

**  Its  npper  part  to  highest  heaven  was  knit, 
And  lower  part  went  down  to  lowest  hell." 

As  for  this  iron  rope  of  the  Wigan  coalpit,  you 
would  be  inclined  to  prefer  its  lower  extremity, 
whithersoever  it  goes  down,  to  the  disagreeable 
scene  where  its  "  upper  par^'  is  '*  knit."  When 
you  have  reached  the  top  of  the  bank  or  "  pit- 
brow,"  you  find  an  iron  "cage,"  with  six  or 
eight  men  in  it,  or  perhaps  with  only  as  many 
hand-waggons  Ml  of  coal  in  it,  just  emerging 
firom  a  capacious  circular  shafk.  Women,  with 
the  garb,  the  muscular  energy,  and  the  hoarse 
voices  of  men,  snatch  the  ponderous  waggons  and 
empty  their  contents ;  for  they  work  **  at  pit- 
brow,"  though  the  law  now  prohibits  them  below. 
We  know  a  woman,  of  middle  age,  who  worked 
below  ground  thus  for  twenty  years,  and  is  now 

a  maker  of  artificial  flowers,  whose  exquisite 

and  ingenious  handiwork  was  shown  in  the 
Crystal  Palace ! 

The  condition  of  these  people  is  not  so  uncom- 
fortable as  it  appears.  We  have  been  told  by 
men  from  Newcastle  and  Sunderland,  who  had 
much  intercourse  with  the  colliers  of  that  county, 
that  in  sobriety  and  steadiness,  in  their  intelli- 
gence, and  often  in  their  acquired  knowledge,  in 
the  comfort  and  plenty  of  their  homes,  they  may 
well  compare  with  the  middle  classes  of  society; 
although  an  odd  simplicity — the  result  of  their 
peculiar  and  separate  mode  of  life,  makes  it  diffi- 
cult for  a  stranger  to  understand  their  charactefr 
and  manners.  We  cannot  say  so  much  for  the 
Lancashire  colliers,  who  are,  ;n  every  respect, 
inferior  to  those  of  the  Tjnne  and  the  Tees,  but 
are,  nevertheless,  very  much  better  paid,  better 
lodged  and  fed,  than  the  agricultural  labourers  of 
the  West  of  England.  It  is  not  so  pleasant  to 
work  underground  as  on  the  sonny  hill-side ;  but 
if  the  ventilation  of  mines  were  provided  for  as  it 
might  be,  the  miner's  occupation,  perhaps,  would 
be  as  healthy  as  that  of  the  rustic  who  is  exposed 
to  the  changeable  weather  of  all  the  seasons.  Let 
us  now  look  into  the  colliery. 

We  once  spent  a  morning  in  the  Arley  Pit, 
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which  has  got  a  sad  notoriety. .  The  colliery,  of 
which  it  is  a  part,  belongs  to  the  Ince  Hall  estate, 
less  than  a  mile  from  Wigan.     There  are  two 
great  shafts,   thirty  or  forty  yards  from   each 
other ;  all  the  fi^sh  air  enters  by  one  shaft,  and 
has  to  be  expelled,  hot  and  foul,  through  the 
other  shaft,  carrying  up  with  it  all  the  noxious  or 
inflammable  gases,  which  may  be  shed  from  the 
raw  materials,  and  all  the  vitiated  breath  of  men 
and  horses,  and  the  smoke  of  an  enormous  fur- 
nace, which  bums  incessantly  at  the  bottom  of 
the  second  or  "  upcast"  shaft,  in  order  to  main- 
tain a  thorough  draught.     The  main  streets  or 
**  levels"  of  the  mine,  at  a  depth  of  414  yards, 
extend  horizontally  some  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
frx)m  the  shaft  or  "pit's  eye,"  as  it  is  expressively 
called ;  and  the  air  must  proceed  along  a  passage 
of  that  length,  to  the  extremity  of  the  mine,  and 
then  return  the  same  distance,  along  a  parallel 
passage  to  the  "upcast,"  following  several  de- 
viations and  branch  passages  in  its  way.     The 
entire  distance  (by  the    system  then  adopted) 
which  was  thus  to  be  travelled  by  the  portion  of 
air  allotted  to  the    "  north  workings,"  was  2,880 
yards,  through  which  it  was  to  be  drawn  by  the 
heat  and  rarefaction  of  air  at  the  "upcast"  fur- 
nace.    When  we  have  learned  the  plan  of  the 
mine,  with  its  numerous  intersecting  passages, 
like   the  lanes  and  alleys  of  a  town,  we  shall 
have    some    notion    of    the    intricacy    of   this 
process.     The  current  of  air,  having  a  tendency 
of  course  to  choose  the  shortest  way  to  the  up- 
cast, will  be  diverted  altogether  from  the  remoter 
workings,  if  any  communication  be  left  open,  by 
which  it  can  escape  into  the  return-air  passage, 
before  it  has  reached  the  farther  end  of  the  mine ; 
yet  it  is  necessary  to  open  such  doors,  for  the 
men  and  carts  to  go  to  and  fro,  at  every  hour  of 
the  day.     If  they  were  left  open  haK  an  hour, 
the  places  beyond  would  be  quite  deprived  of  air. 
Little  boys,  ten  years  old,  sit  in  the  dark  all  day 
long,  to  open  these  doors  when  required,  and  the 
doors  shut  of  their  own  accord,  so  that  the  boys 
may  go  to  sleep.     But  sometimes  a  naughty  boy, 
or  a  careless  and  lazy  "  drawer,"  will  set  a  door 
wide  open,  and  &8ten  it  so,  to  save  himself  the 
trouble  of  opening  it  on  his  return.    And  then, 
the  air  ceases  to  circulate  in  some  nook  or  comer 
of  the  mine  half-a-mile  distant,  and  the  hydrogen 
gas,  given  off  by  the  rich  coal,  is  thus  allowed  to 
gather  volume,  until  the  unconscious  hewer,  per- 
haps an  hour  or  two  afterwards,  ignorant  of  the 
fatal  atmosphere  in  which  he  is  working,  uses  a 
spark  of  fire,  and  perishes,  with  a  score  or  two  of 
other  men,  i^  one  blast  of  its  consuming  ftiry ! 

This  danger  is  in  every  colliery,  and  can  be 
prevented  ouly  by  discipline.  But  the  Arley  Pit 
was  subject  to  peculiar  disadvantages  of  constmc- 
tion.  The  stratum  of  coal  being  so  inclined  that 
the  "drifts"  or  working-places  out  of  which  the 
coal  was  got  ascended  pretty  steeply  frx)m  the 
main  road,  it  necessarily  happened  that,  each  of 
those  drifts  being  a  sort  of  blmd-alley  which  ter- 
minated against  the  fresh  surface  of  a  new  cutting, 
where  gas  was  most  likely  to  abound,  the  removal 
of  such  gas  by  ventilation  was  very  difficult.    The 


gas,  by  its  lightness,  would  remain  still  at  the 
higher  and  closed  end  of  the  place,  bat  for  the 
introduction  of  a  continuous  screen  or  "bratticing," 
stretched  throughout  the  length  of  the.  passage,  by 
which  the  fresh  air  was  obliged  to  traverse  it,  up 
one  side  and  down  the  other,  leaving  but  a  £bw 
inches  open  at  the  top  of  the  passage,  where  the 
collier  was  usually  at  work.  To  adapt  this  appa- 
ratus to  the  progress  of  the  excavation,  it  was  ad- 
justed almost  daily  by  the  "  firemanr;"  an  officer 
who  has  nothing  to  do  inthfire,  but  whose  duty 
is  to  gxuird  against  the  gas  or  "  fire-damp."  The 
neglect  of  this  duty  might  cause  an  explosion  any 
day. 

The  colliers  went  to  their  work  at  four  or  five 
in  the  morning,  and  revisited  the  upper  world 
about  the  same  hour  in  the  afternoon.    Those  of 
anothes  pit  kept  later  hours.    Each  man  had  a 
locked  safety-lamp  given  him  when  he  descended, 
and  carried  his  tin  vessel  of  ale,  coffee,  or  water, 
his  bread  and  meat,  and  one  or  two  pounds  of  gun- 
powder.    He  abode  all  day  in  his  own  soUtary 
cell,  which  he  had  carved  for  himself  out  of  the 
coal  and  rock,  labouring  with  sturdy  blows  of  the 
pickaxe,  or  boring  and  blasting,   to  win  a  larger 
space  from  the  uncompromising  substance.    He 
saw  no  living  creature,  perhaps,  but  his  drawer, 
who  dragged  the  waggon,  as  it  was  filled  with 
coal,  to  3ie  tiamroad  where  it  was  sent  on  to- 
wards the  shaft.     The  fireman,  going  his  rouads, 
might  once  look  in  upon  the  loneliness,  and  mend 
the  brattice,  or  hold  the  safety- lamp  up  in  a  crevice 
of  the  roof  to  test  whether  any  gas  could  be  there 
harmlessly  kindling  toithin  the  precious  barrier  of 
wire  gauze.     But  otherwise,  the  collier  crouched 
under  s,  four-foot  ceiling,  in  his  comer,  alone. 
Not  an  insect,  not  a  weed,  in  that  stem  cayem, 
cheered  the  man  with  its  prescmce.     "  No  light, 
but  rather  darkness  visible,"  shone  from  his  lamp. 
Silence,  but  seldom  invaded  by  the  far  off  rumble 
of  the  waggons,  held  his  spirit  stiU.    And  he 
smote  the  black  walls  of  his   dwelling  with  a 
fiercer  energy,  as  he  thought,  intensely  meditating, 
no  sight  or  sound  distracting  him,  of  the  work 
he  was  set  there  to  do.     He    thought  of  the 
strange  but  serious  dispensation  of  the  worlds 
fortunes  and  functions,  which  had  ordained  for 
two  hundred  men,  himself  amongst  them,  that 
particular  situation.     Some  others,  above  ground, 
were  guiding  the  plough,  he  knew,  through  the 
crisp  glebe,  and  followed  by  the  hungry  birds. 
Some  were  in  the  busy  streets,  and  some  on  the 
broad  sea.     They  had  their  allotted  toil,  and  to 
was  deep    in  the  earth.      His  duty  was  the 
"  winning  "  of  coal,  and  nobody  could  get  it  but 
himself  and  his  fellows,  and  the  world  could  not 
do  without  it.     So,  in  the  honest  pride  of  his 
useful  power,  he  struck  it  again  trom  its  primeval 
bed.    And  then  he  thought  of  the  happy  evening, 
and  of  the  next  day  of  rest;  for  this  was  Satur- 
day.    Of  his  neat  cottage  in  the  village  of  Ince, 
where  his  wife  would  have  filled  up  the  water  to 
wash  him,  and  would  have  set  by  his  clothes, 
and  warmed  his  food,  and  soothed  his  children  by 
telling  them  the  hour  of  his  coming,— of  home, 
and  of  human  converse,  of  the  quiet  walk  in  the 
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s-w^eet  air,  in  Heayen's  own  daylight,  lie  thonght; 
of  the  friendly  gossip  with  his  neighbour,  and  of 
men,  women,  and  children  going  by,  to  church  or 
school.  And  again  the  strong  man  lilted  his  axe, 
and  heaved  his  naked  brawny  shoulder  for  the 
blo-w.  But,  ail  this  while,  crept  up,  through  the 
dim  galleries,  an  invisible  enemy,  and  insidiously 
beset  the  doomed  man,  ready  to  dart  forth  its 
tongues  of  flame,  and  to  lick  up  his  blood. 

A  quarter  of  a  mile  perpendicularly  above  him, 
in  the  open  yard,  where  the  masses  of  coal  are 
always  piled,  and  where  the  engine  for  ever  toils 
at  the  top  of  the  shaft,  people  heard  a  sound,  dull 
and  sullen,   but  too  well  understood;   and  the 
earth  was  shaken  beneath  their  feet ;  and  a  great 
rush  of  air  came  up  both  shafts  at  once,  tear- 
ing away  the  iron  £ramework  fixed  over  them, 
and  followed  by  an  eruption  of  sulphurous  smoke 
and  dust,  for  many  minutes.     They  shrieked  and 
fled  to  the  village,  and  to  the  town,  calling  the 
help    of  the  men    employed    in    neighbounng 
collieries.     From  every  cottage,  now,  ran  out  the 
frantic  women  and  the  wondering  babes,  crying, 
asking,  hastening  to  the  place  of  the  disaster. 
lIimcLreds  of  them  climbed  up  the  bank  around 
the  pit's  mouth,  and  crowded  upon  each  other 
blindly,  to  the  imminent  risk  of  precipitating 
themselves  into  the  frightM  chasm.     The  police 
were  sent  for,  and  held  them  back.     The  over- 
looker and  manager  with  a  few  of  the  stoutest 
and   most  experienced  colliers  in   the  district, 
descended  as  soon  as  the  cage  could  be  adjusted. 
With  pain  and  difficulty  they  made  their  way, 
slowly,  through  the  stifling  atmosphere  of  the 
mine.     Almost  the  flrst  objects  the  overlooker 
8aw>    were  the  dead  bodies  of  his    two    sons. 
Every  where  there  was  Death ;  but  in  some  in- 
stances his  grim  presence  had  assumed  the  Hvid 
countenance  of  suffocation;  in  others,  where  the 
flery  storm  had  fiercely  raged,   the  dead  were 
burnt  to  a  cinder,  or  blown  to  fi^agments  and 
scattered  along  the  terrible  path.     The  wooden 
doors  and  partitions,  and  the  wall  of  the  coal- 
mine itself,   were  still  on  fire,  and  had  to  be 
quenched  with  water  before  the  exploring  party 
could  proceed.  Heaps  of  rubbish  and  of  the  fallen 
roof  obstructed  their  way,  requiring  much  labour 
in  their  removal.     Behind  these,  or  beneath  the 
mass,  were  found  a  number  of  dead  men,  who 
had  fallen  over  each  other  in  their  despairing 
race  for  life.  Here  and  there,  a  few  still  breathing, 
faint  and  speechless,  were  found,  huddled  in  some 
place  where  the  ''  choke  damp"  had  been  shut 
out,  and  scarcely  able  to  totter  to  the  bottom  of 
the  shaft,  where  the  first  gulp  of  air  extorted 
from  them  a  sharp  cry  of  pain,  like  that  which  is 
uttered  at  the  first  breath  of  a  newborn  babe. 
The  dead  were   sent    up    first,    and,  carefuUy 
shrouded  from  the  thousand  eyes  of  the  crowd 
above,  were  conveyed  to  the  ou&ouse  of  a  neigh- 
bouring inn.     The  Uving  were  sent  up,  as  soon 
as  they  could  bear  it,  and  recruited  witii  needful 
cordials.     One  man  was  in  convulsions,  with  his 
teeth  clenched  and  eyes  glaring;    at  night  he 
died,  raging  mad.  They  had  survived  the  anguish, 
they  knew  not  how ;  nor  did  they  know  how  many 


hours,  nor  whether  hours  or  minutes  it  had  been 
endured.  One  of  them  had  been  preserved  by 
holding  his  tin  can,  another  a  wet  cotton  rag, 
over  his  mouth  and  nostrils,  as  he  struggled  on 
through  the  carbonic  add  gas  which  succeeded 
the  torrent  of  fire.  They  had  passed  men  who 
lay  groaning,  and  whom  they  could  not  help. 
"  We  tried  to  draw  him  with  us,  and  save  him," 
said  a  man  to  us,  ''  but  we  could  not  stand  the 
sulphur ;  and  so  we  thought  it  better  to  lose  one 
than  lose  all."  But  another  brave  man,  after 
having  escaped  to  the  "pit*8-eye,"  missed  his 
brother,  and  went  back  for  him,  and  happily 
found  him  with  others,  seated  behind  a  door,  and 
expecting  their  release.  We  heard  an  old  man 
tell,  how  he  and  his  son,  when  they  felt  the  bad 
air,  and  could  not  stay,  ran  out  through  the  foul 
vapour  that  filled  every  passage.  "  We  overtook 
Welsh  Bob,  and  my  son  and  he  were  young  fel- 
lows»  and  ran  out  faster  than  I  could  go,  and  I 
thought  my  son  had  a  better  chance  to  get  out 
than  I  had ;  but  we  met  the  sulphur*  again,  very 
bad,  and  run  through  it  for  twenty  or  thirty 
yai'ds,  and  I  never  saw  my  poor  lad  again  until 
they  brought  up  his  dead  body.  He  was  nineteen 
years  old.  I  was  .three  hours  and  a-half  before 
I  got  out  of  the  mine  myself,  and  I  was  ill  with 
it ;  but  I  went  down  again  to  look  for  him,  but 
could  not  get  at  him."  Another  aged  man  lost 
three  sons  at  once. 

It  was  a  dreadful  thing  to  see  the  long  rows  of 
dead  bodies  in  the  hovel  of  the  wretched  inn- 
yard,  there  deposited  to  be  owned  and  named  by 
the  wailing  women  who  came  to  look  for  those 
by  whom  their  households  had  been  supported. 
It  was  most  dreadful  to  see,  that  some  of  the 
charred  and  mangled  remains  could  be  recognised 
by  no  one — not  by  her  of  the  nearest  and  dearest 
heart  to  him  who  had  untimely  perished.  Sixty- 
five  corpses,  or  what  was  left  of  them,  lay  there, 
when  we  visited  the  place.  Twenty-four  were 
still  in  the  mine.  The  widowed,  village  was  full 
of  dismay  and  tears.  It  was  a  heavy  funeral  on 
the  Sunday ;  and  such  was  the  mourning  of  that 
place,  as,  we  suppose,  follows  the  march  of  an  in- 
vading army,  after  an  unsuccessful  resistance  by 
the  inhabitants. 

These  things,  and  many  other  things  too  hor- 
rible for  us  needlessly  to  repeat,  we  witnessed  at 
Ince,  not  once  only,  but  upon  two  occasions. 
On  Wednesday,  March  23rd,  1853,  there  was  an 
explosion  in  this  Arley  Pit,  which  killed  fifty- 
seven  persons.  The  inquiry  consequent  upon  it 
was  continued  for  three  weeks,  and  proved,  that 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  explosion  was  the 
firing  of  a  train  of  gunpowder,  to  blast  the  coal, 
in  a  place  where  a  small  quantity  of  gas  had  been 
known  to  take  ^lo  a  month  before,  llie  rules  of 
the  colliery  were  excellent,  but  nobody  knew 
them.  Most  of  the  men  could  not  read,  and  none 
would  listen  to  the  rules,  which  were  read  aloud 
at  the  fortnightly  pay-day.  They  considered 
them  ''gentlemen's  ndes,  or  rules  for  working 

♦  The  colliers — at  least  in  tliFs  part  of  the  coantrj— 
nsnally  speak  of  the  hydrogen  as  "  the  fire"  o  i  as  "  the 
gas";  and  of  carbonic  acid  gas  as  *'  sulphnr." 
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men  to  work  for  nothing."  The  firenjan,  who 
bore  the  inauspicious  name  of  Licence,  did  not 
know  the  rules,  and  allowed  the  men  to  smoke 
tobacco,  to  ''  fire  their  shots,"  or  blasting- trains, 
every  man  two  or  three  times  a-day,  as  he  pleased; 
and  some  of  them  had  keys  to  open  their  lamps. 
The  openings,  for  the  admission  of  air  into  the 
drifts,  were  at  intervals  much  greater  than  had 
been  prescribed. 

On  Saturday,  February  18th,  in  the  present 
year,  a  second  explosion  occurred  in  the  Arley 
Pit,  by  which  eighty-nine  lives  were  destroyed. 
The  investigation  was  even  more  careful  and 
minute  than  before.  It  appeared  that  the 
manager  of  the  mines  had,  since  March  previous, 
completely  re-organised  tiie  staff,  and  appointed 
the  steadiest  and  most  skilful  men  that  could  be 
employed;  had  provided  for  the  ingress  of  a 
quantity  of  air  twice  as  great  as  the  mine  re- 
quired ;  obliged  every  miner  to  hear  the  rules  in- 
dividually, and  enforced  their  strict  observance 
by  imprisonment  at  the  magistrates'  order.  And 
yet  this  second  calamity  happened !  The  highest 
practical  authorities  in  England  could  not  agree 
upon  its  cause ;  some  attributed  it  to  a  sudden 
outburst  of  gas,  which  could  not  be  foreseen,  from 
an  extensive  fall  of  thereof;  but  the  Government 
inspectors  laid  the  blame  upon  the  peculiar  sys- 
tem of  working  out  the  coal  near  the  pit's  shaft, 
before  the  workings  at  the  further  extremity  had 
been  completed,  the  result  of  which,  in  their 
opinion,  was  to  mix  the  air  intended  for  the  use 
of  the  men  in  the  former  part  with  the  foul 
*'  return  air"  of  the  latter.  The  practical  men 
from  Newcastle  were  of  a  different  opinion ;  but 
all  recommended  the  disuse  of  gunpowder.  The 
slower  method,  of  splitting  the  coal  with  wedges, 
is  very  much  disliked  by  the  men. 

To  us,  nothing  was  more  evident,  than  that  the 
proper  education  of  the  colliers  would  be  the  best 
security  for  their  lives  and  for  the  property  of 
their  employers.  A  cheery,  intelligent  man, 
fifty  years  of  age,  whose  testimony  we  remembered 
having  heard  last  year,  was  amongst  the  dead  in 
this  second  explosion.  This  man's  memorandum- 
book  was  shown  to  us,  in  which  he  had  habitually 
noted  every  instance  of  stupidity  or  rashness 
amongst  the  men.  He  used  to  be  seen  in  a  book- 
seller's shop,  looking  at  cheap  scientific  treatises ; 
and  he  had  asked  some  gentlemen  in  the  town  to 
establish  a  class  and  lectures,  from  which  he  and 
his  comrades  might  learn  something  about  the 
air,  the  minerals,  and  the  gases,  and  understand 
the  chemical  or  mechanical  laws  which  sometimes 
avenged  their  errors  in  these  terrific  accidents. 
Since  poor  Brimelow  was  suffocated,  a  step  or  two 
has  been  taken  in  the  direction  he  suggested.  In 
May  last,  a  meeting  of  colliery  proprietors  in 
London  recommended  to  Government  the  estab- 
lishment of  mining  schools  in  the  colliery  districts. 
A  miner's  school  at  Newcastle,  we  believe,  is 
now,  or  soon  will  be,  opened ;  and  Swansea,  as 
wcU  as  Bristol,  are  forming  similar  institutions. 
In  Cornwall,  so  long  ago  as  1838,  Sir  Cliarles 
Lemon  offered  a  donation  of  £10,000  for  the 
purpose.    The  Government  Inspectors  of  mines. 


so  far  as  we  have  seen,  are  acute  and  learned 
men,  who  indefatigably  exert  their  influence  to 
improve  the  management  of  mines,  but  whose 
authority  is  very  limited. 

We  have  now  to  describe  a  different  sort  of 
accident,  scarcely  less  destructive^  but  against 
which  no  precautions  have  yet  been  provided  by 
the  Legislature.  The  Factory  Inspectors  do  not 
take  cognisance  of  the  factory  steam-engine  and 
its  boiler.  This  subject  is  little  known  or  discussed 
out  of  the  manufacturing  districts.  We  appre- 
hend it  must  soon  be  considered  by  Parliament ; 
and,  having  personally  examined  several  instances 
of  the  tremendous  damage  iofiicted  by  the  bursting 
of  steam-boilers,  and  having  heard  the  matter 
frequently  debated  by  scientific  and  practical 
men,  we  feel  desirous  that  its  importance  should 
be  duly  appreciated. 

The  boiler  of  the  engine  of  a  Lancashire  factory 
may  be  thirty  feet  long,  by  seven  or  eight  feet  in 
diameter ;  its  form  should  be  cylindrical.  It  has 
one,  or  perhaps  two,  longitudinal  fines,  extending 
through  the  centre,  from  the  fire-box  in  front  to 
its  rear  end.  The  most  frequent  occasion  of  its 
giving  way  is,  the  wearing  or  tearing  of  a  hole  in 
the  flue ;  the  water  so  poured  into  the  fire-box,  and 
instantaneously  converted  into  steam,  breaks  away 
the  entire  front  piece  of  the  boiler,  and  projects 
fragments  of  iron  and  brickwork,  with  floods  of 
boiling  water  and  steam,  as  from  the  mouth  of  an 
enormous  cannon,  for  many  yards  horizontally  for- 
wards. In  such  a  case,  the  wall  opposite  may  be 
overthrown,  or  pierced  with  a  wide  breach ;  and  all 
within  range  of  the  missiles  are  of  course  in  danger. 
The  worst  boiler  accident  of  this  peculiar  kind, 
within  our  own  experience,  happened  at  Burnley,  in 
the  summer  of  1852.  The  forlorn  and  spirit-broken 
woman  who  came  to  tell,  how  her  grown-up  son. 
was  carried  home,  scalded  and  blistered  from  head 
to  foot,  so  that  he  could  not  be  touched  in  any  part» 
we  cannot  soon  forget.  The  story  of  an  overlooker 
of  the  mill,  in  a  few  words,  conveys  all  the  horror : 
*'  I  was  passing  the  door  of  the  fire-house,  and  I 
heard  a  great  rumbling,  and  I  was  nearly  suffocated 
with  steam  and  dust.  Then  I  was  knocked  down. 
by  the  bricks,  and  fell  before  the  door ;  and  so, 
being  down,  the  steam  and  water  passed  over  me, 
and  I  escaped  without  being  scalded.  I  crawled 
a  little  distance  on  my  hands  and  knees ;  and  when 
I  got  up,  t^ere  were  Townson  and  Winterbottom, 
lying  under  the  counting-house  window,  trying  to 
get  up  out  of  the  boiling  water,  and  the  steam  and 
water  pouring  out  kept  them  down.  One  of  the 
men  got  up,  but  foil  again  instantly.  I  saw  Whitta* 
ker  going  out  of  the  yard  to  go  home ;  he  was 
very  much  scalded ;  the  skin  of  his  hands  and  face 
hanging  in  shreds,  all  the  same  as  a  piece  of  rag." 
Four  persons  were  killed  in  this  case  while  wait* 
ing  in  the  yard  at  the  dinner-hour.  They  were 
literally  flayed  alive,  and  died  hours  afterwards  in 
frightful  agonies.  Four  persons  were  killed  the 
month  before,  at  Bamford,  near  Middleton.  I^hur 
lives  happen  ta  be,  in  several  of  these  instances, 
the  number  sacrificed.  We  believe  four  to  be 
about  the  average. 

Another  sort  of  boiler  eo^sian  is  that,  in  which 
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the  exterior  iron  case  of  the  boiler  itself  is  torn 
asTindery  at  the  bottom  or  side,  and  the  whole  mas- 
sIto  concern  is  lifted  into  the  air,  and  hnrled  for- 
•wards,  sometimes  thirty  or  forty  yards.  The  boiler- 
house,  the  engine-house  and  its  machinery,  and 
the  contiguous  buildings,  are  shattered  into  a  heap 
of  ruins,  burying  in  their  faU  all  the  persons  em- 
ployed there.  We  have  seen  laige  pieces  of 
metal,  and  bricks,  thrown  in  every  direction  and 
strewn  over  the  country  for  a  circuit  of  half-a- 
mile.  Near  Bolton,  in  September,  1852,  where 
two  boilers  had  been  firmly  imbedded  in  masonry, 
side  by  side,  the  force  of  one  bursting  had  raised 
up  the  other,  with  all  its  weight  of  water,  turned 
it  partly  round,  and  tossed  it  on  a  heap  of  rubbish 
in  the  yard.  The  iron  of  the  exploded  boiler, 
though  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  was  tattered 
like  pasteboard.  The  bulk  of  it  struck  a  "  mangle- 
house,"  and  smashed  it;  a  man  and  a  young 
woman  were  dug  out  of  the  ruins,  dead ;  another 
man  died  in  ten  minutes,  and  nine  or  ten  were 
hurt.  This  was  comparatively  a  slight  affair. 
The  houses  near  seemed  to  have  been  battered 
witli  artillery. 

In  July  last,  there  stood  on  the  bank  of  the 
little  river  Roche,  at  Rc^hdale,  a  small  establish- 
ment, which  might  have  been  pointed  at  as  an 
example  of  the  persevering  modest  industry  of 
the  "  little  manufacturers."     It  was  composed  of 
a  cottage,   inhabited  then  by  the    proprietor's 
father  and  sister,  since  the  owner  had  become 
rich  enough  to  have  a  house  apart  from  the  place 
of  business,  a  small  warehouse,  an  old  weaving 
shed,  a  new  weaving  shed,  and  another  cottage, 
where  the  overlooker  lived,  besides  the  boiler  and 
engine-house.     These  details,  and  the  humble  as- 
pect of  the  buildings,  which  were  only  one  storey 
high,  show  how  the  concern  had  grown  up,  piece 
by  piece,  with  the  fortunes  of  its  owner,  an  ilh- 
terate  and  ''self-made"  man.     Between  a  dozen 
and  twenty  persons  were  employed  there.    Early 
on    a    July  morning,    the  engine-tenter,   ».  e., 
manager,  having  got  drunk,  strayed  into  a  neigh- 
bour's cabbage-garden,  and  was  locked  up  by  the 
constable.    The  **  hands"  came  out  at  ax  o'clock, 
and,  in  his  absence,  an  incompetent  person  set  the 
engine  going.     We  shall  not  trouble  our  readers 
by  saying  what  was  wrong  with  the  safety-valves 
or  other  apparatus.      The  engine  started  at  an 
extraordinary  speed  for  a  minute — then  stopped — 
then  ran  on,  so  fast  that  they  could  not  set  their 
looms — then  ceased  again — ^then,  the  boiler  ex- 
ploded!    The  place  was  filled  with  blinding, 
scalding  steam,  so  that  those  at  the  farther  end 
of  the  shed  could  see  nothing,  while  a  shower  of 
tiles,  bricks,  and  timber  rattled  about  them,  till 
the   vapour  floated   calmly  away  in  the  clear 
morning  air,  and  they  saw  the  cottage,  the  boiler- 
house  and  engine-house,  and  half  tibie  shed  itself, 
reduced  to  an  indiscriminate  heap  of  ruins,  out 
of  which  hands  and  tset  were  sticking,  and  voices 
crying  for  help ;  the  fine  large  new  mill  of  neigh- 
bour Bottomley,   close  by,   had  its  front  wall 
completely  carried  away,  and  its  interior  opened 
to  view ;  in  the  water  of  the  river,  amazed  at 
their  strange  rousing,  but  unhurt,  were  two  chil- 


dren and  their  grandfather  in  bed,  having  been 
thrown,  bed  and  all,  out  of  the  cottage — ^the 
mother  of  the  saved  children,  alas  for  them !  was 
dead  in  the  ruins  of  her  home.  Of  two  sisters, 
who  had  worked  side  by  side,  one  was  taken  and 
the  other  left;  and  a  woman's  head  had  been 
struck  off  at  one  blow,  and  hurled  through  the 
window  of  the  opposite  house  !  The  noise,  like 
thunder,  had  startled  many  a  sleeper  that  morning 
in  Rochdale  town ;  those  who  were  early  abroad 
had  seen  the  mechanism  of  this  little  factory  cast, 
in  a  thousand  pieces,  into  the  air!  Ten  lives 
were  lost. 

Now,  we  possess  neither  the  ability  nor  the  in- 
clination to  offer  a  technical  exposition  of  the  de- 
fects^ neglect,  or  malpractices,  by  which  these  ac- 
cidents, and  a  score  of  others*  we  could  name,  were, 
or  may  have  been,  caused.  "With  regard  to  safety 
valves,  internal  stays,  copper  or  iron  rivets,  cylin- 
drical, oval,  or  waggon-shaped  boilers,  single  or 
double  flues,  steam  gauges  and  water  gauges,  the 
less  we  pretend  to  say,  the  better.  The  most  emi- 
nent of  all  mechanical  engineers  in  the  special 
department  of  iron  structure,  Mr.  Fairbaim,  whose 
works  and  fame  are  European,  has  made,  and, 
we  believe,  is  still  occupied  with,  a  series  of 
experiments  and  calculations,  to  ascertain  the  re- 
lation of  steam  pressure  to  temperature,  and  the 
best  appliances  to  secure  boilers.  He  reminds 
those  who  use  boilers,  in  the  meantime,  that  one 
only  18  feet  long,  and  6  feet  in  diameter,  if  at  a 
pressure  of  SOOlbs.  to  the  square  inch,  contains  an 
elastic  force,  pent  up  in  its  thin  iron  case,  that  is 
equivalent  to  a  weight  of  5,491  tons ;  and  such  a 
power  is  no  trifle,  and  ought  not  to  be  tampered 
with.  He  has  done  more.  In  September  last,  Mr. 
Fairbaim,  with  two  influential  manufacturers  of 
Manchester,  convened  a  meeting  of  steam-engine 
proprietors,  at  which,  the  Mayor,  himself  a 
cotton-sjanner,  presiding,  it  was  resolved  to 
form  an  association  throughout  South  Lanca- 
shire, by  which  qualified  inspectors  should  bo 
employed,  to  examine  periodically  the  steam- 
boilers  of  all  its  members,  suggest  improve- 
ments, and  report  defects  or  errors  of  use  to  a 
committee,  by  whom  certain  fines  should  be  in- 
flicted. It  was  promised,  that  a  great  economy 
of  fuel,  and  an  abatement  of  the  smoke  nuisance, 
should  be  attained  by  the  better  system,  as  well 
as  accidents  prevented.  In  Cornwall,  for  the 
steam-engines  used  in  mines,  such  an  institution 
has  existed  for  many  years,  with  the  best  results. 

*  Steam-boat  explosions  are  not  ▼ory  frequent  in  this 
country;  but  that  of  the  Cricket  on  the  Thames,  and  then 
of  the  Times  Dublin  steamer  in  1853,  and  of  a  small 
vessel  in  the  river  Bibble,  near  Preston,  last  sammer, 
were  sufficiently  shocking.  Locomotive  engine  boilers, 
having  a  great  number  of  small  air  tubes  instead  of  flues, 
are  not  so  liable  to  bursting,  unless  where  the  insane  reck- 
lessness of  the  engine-driver  makes  him  close  the  escape- 
valve  whilst  the  engine  is  stopping,  to  prevent  himself 
from  being  annoyed  by  its  noise.  Two  years  ago,  thia 
occasioned  two  frightful  accidents.  A  locomotive  at 
Manchester,  and  one  at  Brighton,  only  a  few  days  one  after 
the  other,  exploded,  each  killing  its  four  or  five  men.  At 
Brighton,  a  man's  leg  was  actually  flung  through  the 
window  of  a  house,  at  some  distance,  and  fell  in  the  par- 
lour where  a  family  were  at  breakfast 
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It  must  be  avowed,  that  tlie  Lancashire  manu- 
facturers are  induced  to  this,  not  only  by  the 
Terdicts  of  coroners'  juries  at  Blackburn,  Burnley, 
and  Bochdale,  recommending  the  appointment  of 
Inspectors,  but  also  by  a  well-grounded  appre- 
hension of  the  interference  of  Parliament,  subject- 
ing their  boilers  to  Goyemment  supervision.  In 
their  own  districts,  the  names  of  Eairbaim, 
Nasmyth,  Piatt,  and  Eoberts,  prove  that  higher 
scientific  ability  can  be  resorted  to  by  themselves 
for  occasional  guidance,  than  we  should  expect  in 
a  Gx>veinment  Inspector.  But  it  is  desirable  to 
have  competent  men  solely  devoted  to  this  office. 
What  the  manufacturers  should  do  is  indicated, 
we  think,  by  what  the  colliery  proprietors  of 
Bristol  and  ITewcastle  are  doing.  They  should 
establish  a  school  at  Manchester,  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  their  engine-tenters.  And  this,  although 
they  do  not  talk  of  it,  no  doubt  will  be  done. 

The  most  gratifying  thing  we  notice  is,  that 
the  "operative  engineers"  of  Oldham — the  men  in 
fustian  or  flannel  jackets,  who  clean,  and  feed,  and 


their  employers  in  tins  matter.  They  have  an 
association,  already  formed  and  most  usefully  in 
action,  with  seventy  or  eighty  members ;  and  a 
very  interesting  meeting  was  held  on  the  14th  of 
October  last.  These  working  men  have,  of  their 
own  accord,  organised  themselves  for  mutual  in- 
struction, and  submit  tlieir  engines  to  be  regularly 
visited  by  the  members  deputed  to  report  on  their 
state  and  working.  They  would  prefer  local  in- 
spectors, appointed  by  their  employers,  to  Govern- 
ment Inspectors,  "  whom  they  would  scarcely  dare 
look  at,  or  ask  a  question  of."  They  will  co- 
operate with  the  association  of  manufacturers,  to  be 
inaugurated  with  the  new  year.  One  of  these 
working  men,  Mr.  Edward  Ingham,  made  a  very 
earnest  and,  we  thought,  a  very  affecting  appeal 
to  his  class;'  reminding  them  of  their  respon- 
sibility, as  they  were  entrusted  with  the 
management  of  Steam — "with  its  powers  of 
producing  wealth  and  happiness,  and  likewise 
with  its  tremendous  powers  of  destruction  and 
death — with  the  countless  precious  lives  that 
availed  themselves  of  the  friendly  co-operation  of 


and  other  sciences,  to  attend  the  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tutions and  Mutual  Improvement  Societies ;  but 
he  regretted  that,  "  whilst  every  other  trade  and 
profession  of  importance  had  its  schools  and 
teachers,  the  engineer  who  was  a  brainless,  sense- 
less ignoramus,  had  to  grope  his  way,  unaided  and 
uncared  for." 

We  cannot  state  our  view  of  the  question  better 
than  in  the  words  of  this  worthy  mechanic,  who 
is  so  well  able  to  express  the  wants  of  his  fellows. 
We  shall  not  here  open  another  subject,  that  of 
accidents  from  factory  machinery,  which  has  oc- 
casioned much  controversy,  and  has  exposed  the 
cotton-spinners  to  most  unjust  and  undeserved 
obloquy.  Some  of  it  was  in  "  Household  Words," 
of  course.  The  circular  of  the  Factory  Inspec- 
tors, issued  last  January,  requiring,  under  the 
21st  section  of  their  Act,  that  all  horizontal  shafts* 
as  well  as  other  parts  of  machinery,  be  en- 
closed in  a  case,  was  unanimously  protested 
against  by  the  trade,  not  because  of  the  expense  it 
would  have    imposed   on  them,  but  because  it 


guide  the  factory  engines — ^havo  gone  far  ahead  of  Vas    demonstrably    futile.      Accidents    oftenest 


happen  in  the  act  of  slipping  a  strap  on  the  shaft, 
which  must  be  done  whenever  the  strap  is  re- 
paired or  tightened,  and  to  do  which  the  casing 
must  be  removed.  Whether  something  else  can 
be  contrived  to  prevent  the  hand  from  being 
caught,  is  another  question.  The  order  was  a 
mistake,  and  has  been  rescinded.  It  is  our  honest 
conviction,  that  in  this  respect,  and  in  every 
other,  the  employers  of  labour  in  Lancashire  are 
willing  to  do  all  they  can  for  the  safety,  health, 
and  comfort  of  the  multitudes  by  whose  work 
they  profit,  and  whose  livelihood  they  supply. 
Our  chapter  of  accidents  has  become  a  long 
but  the  mere  catalogue  of   the  peculiar 


one 


geance  " — he  exhorted  them  to  study  arithmetic 


"  Perils  of  Industry,"  if  we  took  all  classes  and 
occupations  into  view,  would  be  much  longer. 
Ladies  and  genUemen  who  live  at  home  at  ease  ! 
these  are  but  a  few  incidents  of  the  campaign. 
We  are  discharging  a  public  duty  in  remiDding 
you  of  them.  You  will  sympathise  kindly  and 
respectfully  with  the  industrial  army,  who  servo 
for  life  in  this  great  contest  of  our  civilisation,  in 
which  you  and  aU  of  us  are  engaged  to  win  a 


Steam,  or  were  exposed  to  its  unrelenting  ven-  continual  victory  over  the  nideness  of  matter  and 


the  wrongfulness  of  mankind 
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CHAPTER  XL. 
Thb  riddle  of  life  is  hard  to  read.  We  look 
around,  and  see  the  laws  of  Nature  and  of  God — 
established,  as  religion  and  experience  combine  to 
assure  us,  for  the  sustentation,  progress,  and  well- 
being  of  our  race — ^thrust  aside  or  compelled  into 
unnatural  and  unbeneficent  operation  by  other 


laws  or  dismal  necessities,  creating  discoid  and 
strife,  where  peace  and  loving- kindness  should 
dwell,  and  overwhelming  the  hearts  and  tho 
homes  that  should  exult  in  the  sunlight  of  hope  and 
joy,  with  "  lamentation  and  mourning  and  woe.'' 
The  fair  and  the  young  fade  away  and  die — ^tho 
lovely  and  the  innocent  shed  around  us  for  a  brief 
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season  tlie  celefitial  grace  and-  perfume  of  their 
lives,  and  drop  into  the  grave  before  our  eyes — 
ivhile  the  mieerable  and  disease-stricken  wretch 
whom  pain  and  poverty  ,goad  with  relentless  pur- 
pose, drags  on  his  weary  existence  &om  month  to 
month  and  from  year  to  year.  Genius  is  mown 
down  like  the  green  grass,  and  snatched  for  ever 
from  the  strife  of  an  honourable  and  glorious 
ambition,  while  incarnated  stupidity  blunders  on 
and  on  to  a  green  and  self-satisfied  old  age, 
crowned,  it  may  be,  with  wealth  and  honours  and 
"  troops  of  Mends."  The  heart  that  bleeds  for 
human  woe,  and  the  hand  that  ministers  to 
human  necessity,  succumb  to  dusty  death — while 
the  wretch  who  panders  to  high-bom  lust,  and 
the  high-bom  miscreant  who  pays  his  infernal 
services,  carry  their  hoary  heads  into  the  honoured 
assemblies  of  the  sanctuary  and  the  senate.  Some 
hate^  anomalies  and  discrepancies  like  these  the 
experience  of  every  man  wiU  furnish  him  with — 
and  it  is  not  a  cause  for  wonder  if  their  startling 
prevalence  have  set  thought  a  working  to  excogi- 
tate, if  it  might  be,  some  practicable  pathway  out 
of  the  maze  of  moral  perplexity  in  which  mere 
philosophy  finds  itself  involved.  Hence  the  world 
has  been  lavoured  with  many  theories  of  compen- 
sation, exceedingly  clever,  some  of  them,  and 
creditable  to  the  imagination  of  their  authors — 
all  tending,  with  more  or  less  ingenuity  and 
plausibihty,  to  prove  to  those  who  are  inclined  to 
accept  the  doctrine,  that  pain  and  poverty  and 
want  and  bereavement,  and  all  the  evils  and  ills 
which  flesh  is  heir  to,  are  not  evils  in  the  abstract, 
an^  that  they  are  to  be  and  ought  to  be  balanced 
by  circumstances  which  invariably  attend  them, 
and  which  ought  to  commend  th^m  to  our  accept- 
ance. How  much  of  this  is  tme,  we  have  not  time 
at  present  to  inquire.  There  may  be  men  so 
moulded  by  divine  philosophy,  that,  as  Hazlitt 
suggests,  they  can  ''  hold  a  ^re  in  the  hand,  by 
thinking  on  the  frosty  Caucasus";  but  we  are 
afraid  that  the  masses  of  human  beings  possess  no 
such  &culty,  and  if  they  had  nothing  more  conso- 
latory than  philosophy  to  look  to,  would  fail  sadly 
in  finding  consolation  at  all  when  it  is  most  needed. 

This  is  not  a  very  sprightly  introduction  to  a 
nojv  chapter ;  but  it  was  suggested  by  the  recol- 
lection of  the  scene  upon  which  we  are  about  to 
enter,  and  which,  in  closing  the  records  of  this 
true  history,  we*  did  not  feel  ourselves  at  liberty 
to  pass  over. 

The  fresh,  cool  airs  of  spring  are  passing  away, 
and  the  season  is  ripening  towards  sununer.  The 
little  paddock  at  the  back  of  Lawson's  cottage  is 
one  flood  of  golden  buttercups,  a  flood  that 
stretches  away  over  the  undulating  meadows  to- 
wards Hampstead.  In  tree  and  grove,  on  house- 
top and  under  cottage  eaves,  the  birds  are  in  full 
song — ^the  lark  trillB  aloft,  and  far  away  the 
cuckoo's  note  is  heard.  Lawson's  Httle  children — 
there  are  three  of  them  now,  besides  the  baby  at  the 
breast — are  out  in  the  paddock,  gathering  the  glit- 
tering wealth  of  flowers,  and  their  musical  prattle, 
inarticulate  from  distance,  is  heard  like  the  fitful 
notes  of  a  preluding  instrument.  The  warm  sun 
shines    above  in  a  sky  without  a  cloud — the 


flowers  are  budding,  the  fruit-trees  are  thick  and 
white  with  snowy  blossoms,  the  young  com  bends 
greenly  to  the  gentle  west  vdnd — and,  rich  and 
beautiful  on  all  sides,  the  promise  of  the  year 
gladdens  the  eye  of  man.  But  many  an  eye  that 
looks  upon  the  promise  will  be  closed  and  dark 
ere  the  hour  of  fruition  comes. 

The  shutters  of  the  paindng-room  are  closed, 
and  above  them  a  few  rays  of  light  reveal  a  scene 
at  once  picturesque  and  melancholy.  Lawson, 
propped  up  with  pillows,  reclines  uneasily  in  a 
cushioned  chair — ^the  unmistakable  impress  of 
death  is  on  his  fleshless  countenance,  over  which 
wandering  flashes  from  orbs  now  unnaturally 
broad  seem  to  scatter  fltful  gleams.  The  fiat  has 
gone  forth,  and  the  young  artist,  in  the  hour 
when  the  dreams  of  his  ambition  were  about  to 
be  reaHsed,  must  forsake  his  visions  of  beauty 
and  his  hopes  of  fame,  and  aU.  the  aspirations  of 
his  ardent  soul,  for  the  cold  and  hateM  doom  of 
silence,  darkness,  and  obUvion.  The  stmggle  has 
been  hard  and  bitter,  and  oh !  how  wearisome* 
and  agonising !  Weeks  of  pain  borne,  if  not 
without  groans,  yet  without  a  murmur,  have  at 
length  decided  tiie  dread  conflict  and  brought 
the  suflerer  .into  solemn  league  with  the  as- 
sailant. Lawson  has  shaken  hands,  and  struck 
a  bond  of  amity  with  the  gaunt  foe — man's 
staunchest  enemy  has  become  his  tmest  friend, 
and  now,  with  patient  hope,  and  enduring  forti- 
tude, he  waits  to  welcome  his  cold  embrace.  His 
wife — her  cmshing  sorrow  banished  with  terrible 
inflexibility  from  her  pale  and  firmly  loving  coun- 
tenance— ^hovers  round  him,  moistens  his  swollen 
and  parched  lips  with  water,  or  adjusts  the 
pillows  beneath  his  head,  or  presses  his  unre- 
sponding  palm  in  her  fevered  fingers.  Bolter, 
who  has  been  paintmg  all  the  morning,  close  to 
the  chair  of  the  dying  man,  because  he  would 
have  it  so,  is  now,  in  accordance  with  his  ;wish, 
reading  aloud  the  hundred  and  second  Psalm. 
Around  the  melancholy  group,  thus  employed, 
are  four  or  five  large  pictures  of  bold  design  and 
briUiant  colour,  each  mounted  on  an  easel,  and 
placed  in  such  a  hght  as  to  be  best  seen  by  the 
dying  painter.  Beyond  them,  and  but  dimly  visible 
in  the  darkness  of  the  chamber,  rises  the  sUfE 
mummy-looking  featureless  head  of  a  lay-figui^ 
mounted  on  a  platform.  The  walls  are  covered 
with  a  characteristic  medley  of  pictures, 
sketches  and  studies,  of  plaster  hands  and  feet,  of 
skulls  of  men  and  skeletons  of  animals,  of  hel- 
mets, breastplates  and  weapons — of  dried  sea- 
monsters— of  old  chains,  old  hinges,  old  mcdisBval 
locks,  lamps  and  rusty  implements,  among  which 
may  be  seen  dangling  at  intervals  specimens  of 
rastic  English  costume  varied  by  the  presence  of 
the  Spanish  hat  and  feather,  the  smart  rapier  of 
the  Cavalier,  and  a  pair  of  cashiered  stage-boots  of 
the  time  of  Cromwell.  Stacks  of  pictures  half- 
finished,  or  only  half-begun,  mingled  with  pre- 
pared panels  and  blank  canvases,  are  piled 
against  the  walls ;  and  pendent  from  the  celling 
in  small  red  pots  hang  a  few  foreign  plants  with 
serpent-like  tendrils  drooping  gracefully  towards 
the  ground. 
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For  many  months  past  the  presence  of  this 
dark  honr  has  been  upon  Lawson's  apirit;  yet, 
beneath  its  awM  and  aocnmnlating  shadow,  he 
has  lal^ured  on  as  long  as  his  hand  conld  hold 
the  brash  or  his  tortured  frame  conld  support  an 
erect  position,  upon  the  pictures  upon  which  his 
failing  eyes  are  now  looking  their  last.  In  them 
he  has  embodied  the  thought,  the  imagination, 
and  the  technical  skill,  which  years  of  painful  study 
have  ripened  into  excellence,  and,  by  the  generous 
self-derotion  of  Bolter,  he  has  succeeded  at  length 
in  bringing  his  labonrs  to  a  close,  and  preparing 
them  for  the  approaching  exhibition  at  ihe  Roysd 
Academy.  The  cost  of  their  production,  together 
with  the  expenses  of  his  wearisome  sickness,  have 
well  nigh  exhausted  his  means ;  but  he  remem- 
bers that  his  bandit  picture  sold  last  year  for  a 
hundred  and  fifty  guineas — ^he  feels  that  each  of 
these  is  superior  to  that,  and  his  mind  is  at  rest 
in  the  conviction  that  they  will  yield  a  proyision 
for  his  funily  after  his  departure.  With  his  own 
hands — it  was  well  nigh  the  last  act  of  which 
they  were  capable — ^he  has  written  upon  the  back 
of  each,  **  By  the  late  James  Lawson.''  As  he 
laid  down  the  pen — ''That  is  the  finishing  touch,'' 
he  said  to  Bolter — ''  I  shall  be  a  lay-figure  myself 
before  they  are  hung,  and  a  subject  of  searching 
criticism  to  a  certain  conyocation  of  politic  worms, 
while  the  knowing  ones  are  pulUng  them  to 
pieces.  So  be  it — ^I  am  quite  contented,  though 
six  months  ago  I  never  thought  to  have  said  as 
much.  You  are  a  good  feUow,  Bolter,  a  dear,  dear 
friend — dearer  than  words  can  teU — ^but  a  dearer 
friend  is  coming  yet — fools  that  we  are !  we  paint 
him  like  a  skeleton  when  we  should  robe  him 
like  an  aagel  of  light  in  glory  and  sunshine,  with 
peace  and  everlasting  repose  lying  calm  and  pas- 
sionless in  his  divine  eyes.'' 

A  settled  stillness  pervades  the  chamber,  inter- 
rupted by  the  quiet  sounds  of  airy  songsters  afar 
off,  which  occasionally  strike  the  ear,  and  the 
difficult  breathing  of  the  dying  man.  After  a 
pause  of  some  minntes,  the  thick  husky  voice  of 
Bolter  is  again  heard — 

'* '  He  weakened  my  strength  in  the  way ;  he 
shortened  my  days.  I  said,  0  my  Gk>d,  take  me 
not  away  in  the  midst  of  my  days.* " 

"  Stop  ! "  Lawson  faintly  ejaculated — "  Yes, 
I  said  ^at — ^I  said  it  a  thousand  times — ^but  I 
didn't  know  what  I  said — ^I  didn't  know  how 
much  better  it  is  that  He  who  gives  should  take 
away,  and  be  bountiful  alike  in  either  case.  It  is 
long  ago  since  I  said  that — ^I  shaU.  never  say  it 
again.  All  is  well,  admirably  well,  as  it  is.  Read 
the  last  verse  of  the  Psalm." 

Bolter  read : 

"  *  The  children  of  thy  servants  shall  continue, 
and  their  seed  shall  be  established  before  Thee.' " 

"  There  !  that  is  better  than  all  the  complaints 
that  ever  were  uttered.  Mind,  I  claim  the  fulfil- 
ment of  that  promise — you  two  are  my  witnesses 
before  a  just  God  who  has  pledged  His  word,  and 
will  keep  it. — ^What  strange  thing  is  this  ?  my  pain 
is  gone,  I  suffer  no  longer — ^raise  me  up,  and  let 
in  the  Hght" 

Bolter  raised  him  in  his  chair,  while  his  wife 


threw  back  the  shutters  and  drew  np  the 
blinds. 

"  Now  lead  me  to  the  piano,— let  me  hear  the 
sounds  of  music  once  more." 

The  instrument  stood  open  at  the  farther  end 
of  the  room ;  they  supported  him  towards  it  and 
seated  him  before  the  keys ;  he  struck  a  few  chordfl 
which  but  half  responded  to  his  feeble  touch, 
lifted  his  pallid  face  towards  Heaven — ^faintly  sang 
in  tones  scarce  audible  by  human  ears,  ''  I  know 
that  my  Eedeemer  liveth" — and  sank  back  in  the 
supporting  arms  of  his  wife — dead !  Bolter,  "who 
knew  what  was  coming,  carried  him  back  to  his 
couch  and  closed  his  eyes.  The  poor  wife,  her 
long  repressed  agony  at  length  gushing  forth  un- 
restrained, had  fallen  on  the  floor  in  a  passion  of 
grief.  Her  he  tenderly  bore  to  a  sofb,  and  then, 
Uftrng  her  infant  from  the  cradlo  where  it  wai 
softly  sleeping,  he  laid  it  in  her  arms. 

Poor  Lawson's  prophecy  was  fulfilled.  Before 
the  doors  of  the  Academy  exhibition  w^«openhe 
was  resting  tranquilly  in  the  churchyard  of  Old 
St.  Pancras.  "We  wish  we  could  add  that  his  ex- 
pectations with  regard  to  his  pictures  were  fulfilled 
as  literally ;  but  on  this  subject,  unfortunately  for 
the  bereaved  femdly,  we  have  a  different  tale  to 
tell.  At  the  proper  time  the  pictures  were  for- 
warded to  the  receiving-room,  and  in  a  few  days, 
Bolter,  who  was  as  anxious  as  the  poor  widow 
herself  for  their  fate,  managed  to  obtain  private 
information,  that  they  were  hung,  and,  what  was 
of  yet  more  importance,  were  hung  in  favourable 
positions.  These  tidings  came  like  balm  to  her 
wounded  spirit — ^her  fa&erless  children  would  be 
saved  from  penury,  because  she  would  be  enabled 
by  the  careful  use  of  the  capital  which  the  pictures 
she  felt  assured  would  realise,  to  rear  and  educate 
them.  When  the  doors  of  the  Exhibition  opened 
Bolter  rushed  among  the  first  to  witn^  the 
triumph  of  his  deceased  Mend.  The  jMctures 
were  nowhere  to  be  seen.  Half  bewildered,  yet 
unwilling  to  trust  his  eyes,  he  ransacked  the  pages 
of  the  Catalogue — ^they  were  nowhere  mentioned, 
nor  was  the  name  of  Lawson  to  be  found  in  the 
Index.  To  describe  his  indignation,  mortification, 
and  wrath  at  thb  discovery  is  a  task  beyond  our 
powers.  He  flew,  in  a  rage,  to  one  of  the  hsng^ 
ing  committee  whom  he  knew  he  should  find  on 
the  premises.  The  great  man  received  him  wiUi 
a  suavity  that  did  extreme  credit  to  his  good- 
breeding,  but  afforded  him  no  more  explanation  of 
the  mystery  under  which  he  Laboured  than  might 
have  been  got  out  of  a  post.  ,  ,^ 

"If  thepictuies  are  not  hung,  my  dear  Sir, 
said  the  gentleman,  with  remarkable  deliberation, 
"  it  is  very  clear  that  they  were  not  considered 
better  than  those  which  are  upon  the  walls." 

" But  they  «?ffre  himg,"  said  Bolter,*  "I  know 
that  to  be  a  fact,  and  some  scoundrel  has  taken  them 
down — ^and  they  are  a  devilish  deal  better  thim 
anything  you  have  got  to  show  of  the  same  class- 

"You  say  you  know  that  they  tr^^  hung; 
pray  where  did  you  get  yoiu*  information  ?*' 

"  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  say."  ,, 

"  Then,  Sir,  I  shall  not  bandy  words  with  yon 
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— and  the  great  man  tamed  npon  his  heel,  and 
left  Bolter,  fast  waxing  into  a  state  of  perfect 
Bavagery,  to  his  cogitations.  '*  By  the  Lord,"  said 
he,  "  1*11  have  the  truth  out  of  somehody." 

Running  down-stairs  to  the  money-taker's  desk, 
he  assumed  an  indifferent  countenance,  and  asked 
if  he  could  speak  with  Jackson,  tiie  porter.  For- 
tunately Jackson  happened  to  be  forthcoming. 
Knowing  the  propensity  of  this  functionary  for 
malt  liquors,  Bolter  invited  him  to  the  Mendly 
discussion  of  a  pot  of  stout,  and  walked  him  off 
to  a  neighbouring  tavern.  With  a  little  judicious 
humouring,  Master  Jackson  grew  communicative 
under  the  influenceof  Sir  John  Barleycorn,  and  soon 
let  out  the  whole  truth  with  regard  to  the  miBaing 
pictures.  "  Why  you  know,"  he  said,  "  as  I  told 
you  as  how  Mr.  Lawson's  pictures  was  himg,  and 
as  I  ought  to  know,  'cos  I  hanged  'em  myself 
— ^three  on  'em  on  the  sight  line,  and  the  'tother 

two  not  much  over  it,  and  Mr. ^  as  gave  me 

the  orders,  swore  they  was  first-rate.  They  was 
a  hanging  there  more  than  twenty-four  hours; 
but  the  next  day,  whUe  we  was  a  puttin'  up  the 

telescopers,  comes  along  Mr.  E (he's  a  B.A., 

you  know)  an'  he  says  to  me,  *  Whose  pictures 
are  these  ?'  says  he---Say8  I,  '  them's  Mr.  Law- 
sou's  pictures,'  says  I — *  0,'  says  he,  'and  who's 
Mr.  Lawson  ?'  'Mr.  Lawson,'  says  J,  'ain't  no- 
body now — he's  dead.'  *  Dead,'  says  he,  *  is  he  ? 
then  I'm  d— — d,'  says  he,  '  if  I  don't  have  the 
pictures  down,'  says  he ;  '  if  he  was  alive,'  says 
he,  '  I  mighf  nt  like  to  hurt  his  feelins — ^but  you 
can't  hurt  a  dead  man's  feelins,  so  I'll  have  'em 
down  to  make  room  for  more  of  my  own.' 
So  I  was  obliged  to  take  'em  down ;  and  by  the 
time  that  was  done  all  the  walls  was  filled,  and 
they  had  to  be  carried  down-stairs  along  with  the 
returns." 

With  this  delicate  example  of  refinement  to 
add  to  his  experience  of  the  great  picture-shop 
which  exists  for  the  confusion  of  art  in  England, 
Mr.  Bolter  was  obliged  to  be  contented.  To  have 
published  the  particulars  of  the  transaction  would 
have  brought  no  redress,  while  it  would  certainly 
have  ruined  the  boozy  Jackson.  To  the  poor 
widow  the  fruits  of  the  R.A.'s  assertion  of  his 
prerogative  were  dismal  indeed.  The  pictures, 
upon  which  she  had  relied  for  the  means  of  inde- 
pendence, being  thus  shut  out  of  the  market  for. 
which  they  were  prepared,  had  tiltimately  to  be 
sold  for  whatever  price  they  would  fetch ;  and,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  after  being  industriously 
crabbed  by  their  agents,  they  fell  into  the  handiB 
of  the  dealers,  who  bought  them  for  a  tithe  of 
their  real  value.  The  poor  widow  was  left  to  do 
battle  with  poverty — and  in  that  despairing  strife, 
the  sickening  hardships  of  which  none  know  so 
well  as  a  defenceless  woman,  we  are  compelled  to 
bid  her  farewell. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

CsNTBAL  in  the  gay  city  of  Bath  there  lies  a 
terra  incognita^  which  may  remain  tmdiscovered 
for  twenty  years  or  more  by  the  fashionable 
Tisitant,  unless  ho  happens  to  be  a  play-going 


individual,  so  humble  are  its  claims  to  the  regard 
of  the  man  of  observation.  It  is  an  enclosed 
perallelogriam,  where,  reposing  amidst  patches  of 
rank  and  mangy  grass,  the  "  dust  of  centuries  " 
lies  undisturbed,  railed  in  with  iron  railings  from 
the  intrusion  of  the  sovereign  people.  So,  the 
sovereign  people,  which  here  consists  principally 
of  those  fathers  and  mothers  of  mankind  who^ 
with  dirty  faces,  naked  calves  and  shoeless  or 
slipshod  feet,  pick  up  their  education  in  the 
streets,  are  seen  rubbing  moist  noses  against  the 
rusty  nulings,  or  poking  little  flaxen  heads 
between  them,  and  hooting  at  or  pelting  the 
vagabond  poultry  who  alone  exercise  a  right  of 
common  within  the  sacred  precincts.  This 
favoured  territory  ui  known,  to  those  who  know 
it  at  aU,  under  the  name  of  Beaufort-square,  and 
one  side  of  it  is  formed  by  the  front  or  facade  of 
the  Bath  Theatre,  which  overlooks  a  congregation 
of  dwellings  of  a  rather  ambiguous  class,  tenanted, 
at  least  at  the  time  of  which  we  write,  by  a  class 
equally  ambiguous,  who  here  enjoy  the  possession 
of  a  little  world  to  themselves.  Here,  at  the 
date  of  our  story,  lived  Polly  Carter,  a  lively, 
limping  lass,  who  might  have  owned  to  five-and- 
thiriy,  though  you  would  hardly  have  thought 
her  so  old,  so  vivacious  were  her  movements,  in 
spite  of  her  limping  gait,  and  so  dear  and  spark- 
ling was  the  mischievous-looking  eye  with  which 
she  looked  upon  things  in  general.  Polly,  though 
her  position  was  high  in  the  world,  inasmuch  as 
she  lived  in  an  upper  attic  which  served  for 
"  parlour  and  kitchen  and  bed-room  and  all,"  had 
not  been  much  favoured  by  that  arrant  jade  For- 
tune. She  had  been  for  the  best  part  of  her  life 
attached  to  the  Theatre  in  some  way  or  other — 
figuring  as  a  little  Lore  in  paper  wings,  now 
nestling  in  monster  roses,  now  following  in  tho 
train  of  Yenus,  while  yet  an  infant.  As  she 
grew  bigger,  and  learned  to  dance,  she  rose  to  a 
higher  grade,  and  swam,  sprawled,  pirouetted, 
and  stretched  an  horizontal  toe  in  the  ballet  in 
ambitious  emulation  of  the  Misses  Giroux.  An 
unlucky  flight  through  the  air,  however,  in  the 
character  of  a  Fairy,  put  an  end  to  her  dancing, 
through  the  breaking  of  a  wire,  which  occasioned 
the  breaking  of  her  leg ;  the  limb,  being  clumsily 
set,  healed  teit  slowly ;  and  when  it  did  heal,  en- 
dowed her  with  an  incurable  limp  that  spoiled 
her  prospects  of  dramatic  fame.  But  her  calamity, 
and  the  cheerfulness  with  which  she  bore  it,  gave 
her  a  permanent  claim  upon  the  managers,  who 
did  what  they  could  to  compensate  her  suffering. 
As  abigail  or  duenna,  saucy  waiting-maid  or  de- 
crepit old  woman — as  train-bearer  or  chorus- 
singer — as  anything,  in  short,  that  was  not  sup** 
posed  to  attract  the  exclusive  regard  of  the 
audience,  Polly  figured  before  the  lamps,  and 
having  tolerably  good  imitative  talents,  acquired 
and  retained  the  suffrages  of  the  public.  But 
another  misfortune  befel  her  in  the  shape  of  a 
tragic  actor  from  the  north — ^a  misfortune  stand- 
ing six-feet-one  without  his  shoes — ^who  professed 
despairing  love  to  the  susceptible  Polly — ^married 
her  after  a  fortnight's  courtship,  and  deserted  her 
after  another  fortnight's  honeymoon,  being  pricked 
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by  compunctious  visitings,  as  he  informed  her  by 
letter^  to  return,  as  his  engagement  was  up,  to 
his  lawjul  wife,  who  was  anxiously  awaiting  him 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed.  This  second 
misfortune  was  inexorably  followed  by  a  third  in 
due  course  of  time,  which  came  in  the  guise  of  a 
little  sandy-haired  mannikin,  the  image  of  the 
tragic  actor  in  little,  who  at  the  moment  of  which 
we  are  treating  has  grown  into  a  bold,  self-assert- 
ing urchin,  with  a  devouring  appetite,  a  tendency 
to  lankiness,  and  an  imdeniable  claim  to  jacket 
and  trousers,  which  however  he  is  not  likely  in 
a  hurry  to  indue. 

Polly  led  but  a  hard  life  of  it,  and  how  when 
the  theatre  was  closed  for  the  recess  she  managed 
to  lead  a  Ufe  at  all  is  a  mystery  which  we  are  not 
qualified  to  solve.  She  had  one  friend,  so  long  as 
the  late  Mr.  Tatters  lived,  in  the  burly  old  coach- 
man, to  whom  she  was  distantly  related — ^and 
Tatters  in  his  way  had  been  kind  to  her — taking 
tickets  at  her  benefit  and  rafiing  them  among  his 
cronies,  and  making  her  firee  of  the  outside  of  his 
coach  when  it  suited  her  to  travel.  He  would 
not,  however,  loosen  his  purse-strings  in  her 
&vour,  and  imperatively  repulsed  the  application 
she  made  to  him  on  behalf  of  her  boy's  education. 
At  his  death  Polly  had  applied  to  his  widow,  and 
had  at  first  been  well  received ;  but  the  drunken 
rapacity  of  that  rascal  Diggs  so  soured  the  temper 
and  roused  the  suspicions  of  that  afflicted  relict, 
that  she  began  to  regard  Polly  also  as  an  enemy, 
and  forbade  her  visits.  When  the  widow  was 
finally  gobbled  up  by  the  pious  Sneaks,  Polly, 
with  the  instinct  of  her  profession,  saw  clearly 
enough  through  the  whole  afiair.  It  amused  her 
not  a  little,  and  she  laughed  a  ringing  laugh,  in 
spite  of  her  difficulties,  as  the  plot  of  the  ti^i- 
comedy  dawned  upon  her  comprehension.  When 
her  mirth  had  subsided,  she  bqgan  to  ponder  over 
the  subject  in  a  serious  point  of  view,  and  to 
twist  and  turn  it  this  way  and  that,  as  her  fertile 
imagination  presented  it  under  various  aspects. 
By  night  or  by  day  it  was  seldom  absent  from  her 
thoughts;  she  had  wrought  it  into  a  dramatic 
form  in  her  mind,  and  she  came  at  length  to  the 
conclusion  that  although,  like  all  legitimate  come- 
dies, it  had  been  played  through  five  complete 
acts,  yet  the  final  denauemmt  was  wanting,  and 
that  fate  had  reserved  for  her  the  glory  of  adding 
that  indispensable  consummation. 

Having  once  made  up  her  mind,  Polly  pro- 
ceeded to  act.  She  knew  that  Dilyard  had  been 
old  Tatters' s  executor;  she  knew  also  that  he  was 
Sneaks's  man  of  business — and  putting  ''that  and 
that  together "  she  was  convinced  that  Dilyard 
was  the  prime  mover  in  the  afkdr — and  that  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  scheme  now  fast  ripening 
in  her  brain,  his  concurrence  and  complicity  must 
be*  obtained.  Most  women  in  her  station  would 
have  despaired  of  getting  the  lawyer  to  listen 
to  such  a  scheme — ^but  Fortune  favours  the  brave, 
of  either  sex,  and  at  this  particular  crisis  threw 
in  her  way  the  knowledge  of  a  single  fSact  which 
cleared  all  obstacles  from  her  path.  It  happened 
that  Dilyard  had  latterly  assumed  what  the  gentle 
Cowper,  who  80*fariou6ly  lashed  the  vices  of  the 


world  in  general,  complacently  terms  in  his  friend 
Hayley's  case  '*  the  privilege  of  a  patriarch,"  and 
had  located  his  Hagar  in  Beaufort-square.  This 
liaison,  as  Polly  knew  well  enough,  would  ruin 
the  lawyer  in  the  estimation  of  his  religious 
community,  in  which  he  was  a  leading  man,  if 
ever  it  obtained  publicity — ^and  she  resolved  to 
make  use  of  the  knowledge  which  accident  had 
put  her  in  possession  of  to  bring  him  over  to  her 
purpose. 

This  design  proved  not  so  difficult  as  she  had . 
anticipated.  She  sent  her  lanky  urchin  to  way- 
lay the  lawyer  with  a  note,  the  contents  of  which, 
worded  with  consunmiate  dexterity,  brought  that 
gentleman  to  her  attic  in  double-quick  time.  We 
need  not  report  the  characteristic  conversation 
that  ensued.  The  t^te-a-tete  was  long,  and  though 
stormy,  indignant,  and  sarcastic  in  the  outset, 
soon  settled  into  a  quiet  business-like  strain,  then 
grew  lively  and  pleasant,  and  ended  quite  viva- 
ciously with  pecds  of  laughter  from  Polly  and 
some  distinctly  audible  chuckles  and  giggles  from 
the  man  of  red-tape. 

Within  a  week  from  that  time  Polly  Carter  dis- 
appeared from  Beaufort-square,  and  went,  her 
dearest  gossips  knew  not  whither.  Within  a  week 
frY)m  that  time,  too,  a  confidential  serving-man,  in 
drab  and  silver  livery,  applied  to  the  landlord  of 
a  vacant  house  in  the  Royal  Crescent,  and  leased 
the  said  house  for  three  years  in  the  name  of  Lady 
Scraggleby  Withers,  of  Withers  Hall,  Northum- 
berhmd,  referring  the  landlord  for  all  inquiries  to 
Mr.  Dilyard,  Attomey-at-Law,  her  ladyship's 
agent  and  legal  adviser.  Within  a  week  more  the 
house  was  handsomely  famished  with  hired  fur- 
niture, which  might  be  considered  as  purchased 
shoidd  the  air  and  the  waters  of  Bath  be  found 
suitable  to  her  ladyship's  constitution ;  and  before 
a  month  had  passed  away  her  ladyship  herself 
arrived  in  her  own  carriage,  drawn  by  a  pair  of 
noble  greys,  in  which  it  was  given  out  that  ahe 
had  travelled  by  short  and  easy  stages  from  her 
magnificent  mansion  in  the  north  of  England. 

Lady  Scraggleby  Withers  figured  grandly  in 
the  list  of  arrivals,  and  was  favoured  with  the 
honour  of  a  personal  call  from  the  Master  of  the 
Ceremonies,  whose  phaeton  was  observed  at  her 
door  the  morning  after  her  arrival.  Cards  and 
invitations  poured  in  at  first-,  and  the  privilege  of 
her  society  was  eagerly  sought.  But  such  testi- 
monies of  welcome  were  but  coldly  responded  to, 
and  it  soon  began  to  be  circulated  abroad  that 
Lady  Scraggleby  was  nothing  but  an  old  saint, 
who,  unable  any  longer  to  enjoy  the  agreeable 
vanities  of  life,  took  her  revenge  by  denouncing 
them  as  impious  frivolities.  The  pious  harangues 
with  which  she  treated  her  visitors  affironted  their 
self-respect,  and  they  retaliated  by  ridiculing  the 
infirmities  inseparable  from  her  advanced  age,  and 
by  discontinuing  their  intrusions  upon  her  privacy. 
It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  ijdngs  that  Mr. 
Philip  Sneaks  should  remain  long  unconscious  of 
the  arrival  in  Bath  of  so  interesting  a  being  as 
Lady  Scraggleby — a  disposition  so  congcrual  with 
his  own  would,  by  the  sheer  force  of  sympathy 
alone,  be  united  with  its  kindred  spirit    That  he 
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should  seek  to  know  her  and  her  history,  was  bnt 
to  walk  in  the  path  of  his  destiny.  He  made 
numerous  disinterested  inquiries,  and  learned  the 
pleasing  truth,  that,  though  the  lady  was  bowed 
with  age  and  afflicted  with  manifold  infirmities, 
which  threatened  her  speedy  dissolution,  she  was 
yet  alive  to  the  sacred  duties  of  religion,  and  active 
in  the  cause  of  benevolence.  When  he  learned  that 
his  fidend  Dilyard  had  the  sole  management  of  her 
affairs,  he  dropped  in  accidentally  upon  that 
worthy  man,  and  in  the  course  of  the  desultory 
conversation  which  followed  took  occasion  to  be- 
moan his  solitary  condition;  from  which  the  lawyer 
might  gather,  if  he  chose,  that  he  had  no  disincli- 
nation to  change  it  even  yet  once  more.  Dilyard, 
however,  for  reasons  best  known  to  himself,  mani- 
fested unusual  obtuseness.  So  far  from  proposing, 
as  he  had  done  in  the  case  of  Biddy  Tatters  and 
more  than  one  of  her  predecessors,  a  match  be- 
tween his  new  client  and  his  old  friend,  he  did 
not  even  mention  her  name — and  affected  the 
utmost  astonishment,  as  if  alarmed  at  the  pre- 
sumption of  the  latter,  when  Sneaks  himself  dis- 
tantly broached  the  subject.  True,  as  he  observed, 
the  thing  might  be  possible,  if  dexterously 
managed,  as  her  ladyship  was  the  last  of  her  line, 
and  the  interference  of  relatives  was  therefore 
out  of  the  question — still,  there  were  heirs-at-law, 
and  they  would  of  course  resist  the  stepping  in 
of  such  an  interloper  as  a  husband  might  prove. 
The  thing,  if  done  at  all,  must  be  done  by  a  coup 
de  matn,  and  even  that  must  be  delicately 
managed.  "What  might  arise  out  of  it,  consider- 
ing the  immense  property  that  would  be  affected 
by  her  ladyship's  marriage — and  here  he  pointed 
to  a  monster  tin  case  filled  with  parchments,  and 
elevated  his  eyebrows  and  shrugged  his  shoulders 
— what  might  happen  he  did'nt  exactly  know— ^ 
but  this  ho  did  know,  that  nothing  short' of  a 
thousand  pounds,  payable  on  the  marriage  day, 
should  induce  him  to  move  a  finger  in  the  busi- 
ness— ^looking  to  the  risks  he  would  have  to  run. 
"  But  you  have  taken  me  by  surprise,*'  he  con- 
cluded, "  I  will  think  the  matter  over  seriously  ; 
and  perhaps  you  had  better  do  the  same  yourself." 

Sneaks,  like  a  reasonable  man,  retired  to  reflect 
on  the  subject,  but  returned  the  next  morning  to 
the  charge,  and  having  fully  made  up  his  mind, 
he  said,  to  change  his  condition,  was  pleased  to 
acknowledge  the  terms  hinted  at  by  the  lawyer  as 
fiair  and  moderate,  all  things  considered;  and 
avowed  lumself  ready  to  sign  the  contract. 

"  But  there  is  one  objection  that  you  have  not 
thought  of,"  said  Dilyard — '*  the  lady,  I  under- 
stand, is  an  Episcopalian,  and  you  are  deacon  of 
a  S'on-conforming  body." 

"You  may  leave  that  to  me,"  said  Sneaks; 
**  after  all,  these  distinctions  are  but  of  minor  im- 
portance, compared  to  the  root  of  the  matter." 

So  ardent  was  the  good  man's  affection  for  a 
lady  he  had  not  yet  seen,  that  he  would  have 
■waived  a  volume  of  objections,  if  the  lawyer  had 
nrged  them,  in  the  same  way.  He  would  allow 
no  obstacles  to  thwart  him ;  but  had  the  contract 
drawn  up  and  signed  forthwith^ 

Portunately,  Mr.  Dilyard  was  engaged  to  dine 


with  Lady  Scraggleby  the  next  day,  and  had  the 
privilege  of  introducing  a  friend.  Nothing  could 
have  happened  better.  Mi\  Sneaks,  of  course, 
was  the  friend  who  accompanied  him.  They 
found  the  venerable  Scraggleby  Withers  reclining 
on  downy  pillows  by  the  fireside;  she  was  en- 
veloped in  Cashmere  shawls,  through  which  the 
folds  of  a  rich  satin  dress  were  partially  visible. 
Her  white  hair,  drawn  thinly  down  from  beneath 
a  coiffure  of  the  finest  lace,  enclosed  a  feu^e  which 
threescore  and  seventieen  years  had  ploughed  up 
into  a  complete  reticulation  of  wrmkles.  Her 
eyes,  for  her  ladyship  could  not  bear  the  light, 
were  fortified  with  a  huge  pair  of  golden  green- 
glass  goggles,  which  shut  them  in  on  all  sides.  Her 
head  shook  at  times  with  a  slight  palsy,  and  her 
hands,  encased  in  delicate  kid,  Irembled  as,  in 
token  of  welcome,  she  touched  the  proffered  palm 
of  her  visitors. 

When  dinner  was  over,  business  of  the  first 
importance  demanded  the  presence  of  the  lawyer 
elsewhere,  and  he  retired,  leaving  our  friend 
Phil,  when  the  servants  also  had  withdrawn, 
alone  with  the  fair  object  of  his  new-bom  desires. 
Placing  himself  in  a  favourable  position  to  soe 
and  to  be  seen  (fi)r,  as  we  have  hinted  before, 
Phil  was  a  comely-looking  man),  he  began  to 
throw  out  a  few  feelers  by  way  of  commencing  a 
confidential  conversation  and  turning  it  into  a 
profitable  channel.  He  found,  as  he  told  the 
lawyer  next  mon^ing.  Lady  Scra^leby  a  most 
genial  companion,  profoun(Uy  imbued  with  reli- 
gious sentiment,  and,  though  evidently  not  ac- 
customed to  the  phraseology  of  the  denomination 
with  which  he  was  privileged  to  worship,  yet  so 
cordially  united  with  them  in  doctrine  and  good 
works,  that  his  spirit  yearned  towards  her  to  a 
degree  that  he  couldn't  account  for.  He  con- 
cluded his  visit  by  reeiding,  at  her  ladyship's 
desire,  a  short  honuly,  for  their  mutual  edifica- 
tion— ^the  contents  of  which  she  had  been  so  kind 
as  to  conmiend  to  his  consideration,  with  the  view 
that  he  should  edify  her  with  his  comments  upon 
it  at  his  next  visit. 

Placed  upon  the  footing  of  a  privileged  visitor, 
the  gratified  Phil  so  improved  his  opportunities 
as  to  become  speedily  regarded  as  her  ladyship's 
bosom  friend;  but  of  course  he  did  not  stop 
even  there,  though  by  what  means  he  contrived 
to  thaw  the  natiiral  rigidity  of  seventy-seven,  and 
to  instal  himself  as  the  sighing  suitor  of  the 
sainted  Scraggleby  is  a  problem  which  he  was 
much  better  qualified  to  carry  out  to  a  practical 
solution,  than  we,  from  lack  of  any  experience  in 
such  matters,  are  able  to  explain.  It  must  be 
taken  into  account  that  he  was  not  without  a 
good  word  in  his  behalf  from  the  lawyer,  who,  as 
her  ladyship's  agent,  had  frequent  interviews,  of 
which  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  made  prudent 
use  to  back  the  suit  of  his  friend — ^though  of 
course  without  ever  seeming  aware  that  such 
suit  was  in  progress.  The  course  of  true  love, 
which  lasted  for  a  whole  month,  ran  smoothly  to 
the  end.  A  happy  month  it  was  to  the  gallant 
Sneaks,  whose  consequence  dilated  proportionately 
as  he  saw  himself  gradually  approaching  the  goal 
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•of  his  ambitioii  and  the  orowning  of  his  joys. 
When  at  length  her  ladyship,  hiding  her  suffused 
i^rinkles  behind  her  fEui,  sighed  out  a  half- 
reluctant  consent,  and  authorised  him  to  procure 
the  license,  his  raptures  knew  no  bounds,  and  he 
actually  so  ^far  forgot  himself  as  to  bestow  an 
Alms  on  a  cripple  whom  he  encountered  on  leaving 
the  house  to  take  immediate  steps  for  procuring 
that  magical  document. 

Lady  Scraggleby  being  averse  to  publicity,  and 
desiring  that,  if  possible,  the  affair  might  not  be 
talked  of  at  all — ^the  marriage  took  place  at  the 
secluded  village  of  Claverton.  The  party  jour- 
neyed thither  in  her  ladyship's  carriage.  The 
bride  was  assisted  from  it  by  l^er  spouse  elect  into 
a  wheeled  chair,  in  which,  being  unable  to  walk, 
she  was  trundled  up  to  the  altar.  Dilyard  gave 
her  away;  and  within  half-an-hour  after  the 
ceremony  was  concluded  the  triumphant  Sneaks 
handed  him  a  cheque  Upon  his  banker  for  the  sum 
agreed  upon ;  which  cheque  the  lawyer  cashed  ere 
the  lapse  of  an  hour,  and  but  a  few  minutes 
before  the  doors  of  the  bank  were  shut  for  the 
day — ^having  returned  to  Bath  as  soon  as  he  could 
conveniently  escape  from  the  happy  pair. 

The  happy  pair  meanwhile  took  post-horses, 
and  on  the  wings  of  love  hied  away  to  a  ro- 
mantic village  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Bristol 
Channel. 

The  last  month  had  been  to  Sneaks,  notwith- 
standing the  rapturous  anticipations  which  had 
made  it  so  delightful^  a  period  of  considerable 
anxiety  and  apprehension,  such  as  of  course  all 
true  lovers  feel.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
therefore,  if  in  the  full  satisfaction  of  his  heart 
he  slept  long. and  soundly  when  at  length  se- 
cure of  his  idol  he  clasped  her  in  his  fervid  em- 
brace. Sweet  were  the  dreams  that  lapped  his 
slumbers,  and  bathed  in  life  and  sunshine  were 
the  glorious  visions  of  pastoral  landscape  which, 
as  he  trod  in  fancy  the  domains  of  his  fur  bride, 
smiled  upon  him  as  their  lord. 

The  odours  of  breakfast  were  already  pervading 
the  hotel  when  Sneaks  awoke  from  the  dream  of 
bliss.  He  stretched  out  his  arms,  but  his  bride 
had  flown;  he  rubbed  his  eyes,  drew  aside  the 
curtain,  and  looked  around  the  bridal  chamber. 
Good  heavens !  what  a  shocking  spectacle  meets 
his  view !  There !  there !  in  his  very  presence, 
before  the  cheval  glass,  and  with  her  back  towards 
him,  stands  a  buxom  young  female  with  fedr 
white  neck  and  swelling  bust,  and  a  pair  of  flash- 
ing black  eyes  reflected  in  the  mirror,  that  seem 
to  look  in  every  direction  at  once.  With  round 
plump  arms,  she  is  shaking  out  her  long  jet-black 
tresses,  and  brushing  them  vigorously  before  she 
ties  them  up  in  a  knot.  Aghast,  the  bewildered 
brid^^room  looks  round  for  Lady  Scraggleby — the 
dear  creature  is  nowhere  to  be  seen-— only  on  the 
dressing-table  the  golden  green-glass  goggles  and 
a  thin  front  of  white  hair — and  on  a  chair  the 
Cashmere  shawls,  and  on  another  the  lavender 
satin  dress.  Speechless  with  affright,  and  the 
presentiment  of  some  horrid  disaster,  poor  Sneaks 
can  do  nothing  but  groan — ^and  that  he  imme- 
diately oommenoea  doing  with  all  the  strength 


that  remains  to  him^  but  in  a  rather  staccato  sort 
of  style. 

*'  What  is  the  matter,  deary  ?"  asks  the  black- 
eyed  lass,  with  the  fdnteet  perceptible  tone  of 
banter  in  her  voice,  and  turning  round,  presents 
to  the  view  of  the  amazed  Sneaks  the  fiill-length 
portrait,  in*  Voluptuous  undress^  of  our  lively 
friend  PoUy  Carter. 

"Who?  — who?"  gasped  Phil,— "who  are 
you  ?" 

"  Who  am  I  ?  my  precious  darling ! — ^well,  I'm 
sure  that  u  a  strange  question  to  ask  your  own 
wife,  whom  you  vowed  to  love,  honour  and  cherish 
not  twenty-four  hours  ago  !" 

**  Wife ! — what  do  you  mean,  young  woman  ? 
Where  is  Lady  Scraggleby  ?" 

"There  w  no  Lady  Scraggleby  now,  lovee — 
that  part  is  played  out,  and  really  I  think  I  did 
it  famously." 

Sneaks  lay  back  in  bed,  and  groaned. 

"  Don't  take  on,  deary,  but  be  a  good  hub,  and 
I'll  tell  you  all  about  it.  In  love,  as  in  war  you 
know,  tdl  stratagems  are  fair.  Ah !  you  little 
know  what  a  woman  will  dare  to  obtain  the  man 
she  loves !" 

BLere,  as  the  truth  began  to  dawn  upon  the 
stricken  Phil^  the  poor  wretch  fell  a  snivelling. 

Clever  PoUy!  she  fell  a  whimpering  too,  and 
caught  him  round  the  neck,  and  mingled  her 
tears  with  his.  But  when,  at  the  recollection  of 
his  thousand  pounds.  Sneaks  dashed  her  away, 
and  started  up  wrathfully  indignant  at  the  trick 
that  had  been  played  him,  she  roused  her- 
self as  suddenly,  and  met  him  again  on  equal 
terms. 

"  If  you  are  not  Lady  Scraggleby  Withers, 
pray  who  the  devil  are  you,  madam  V  demanded 
Sneaks,  forgetting  his  piety  in  his  rage. 

"  I  am  a  woman,  Mr.  Sneaks,"  said  Polly — "  and 

The  man  that  \qj6  his  hand  npon  a  woman. 
Save  in  the  way  of  kindness,  is  a  wretch. 
Whom  'twere  gross  flatter/  to  call  a  coward.** 

And  as  she  said  this,  she  rubbed  the  white 
shoulder  which  her  husband  had  so  roughly 
spumed.  "  And  what  is  more,  my  dear,  I  am 
your  wife ;  and,  being  the  wife  of  a  gentleman^  I 
expect  the  treatment  of  a  lady." 

**  Confound  it,  madam,  will  you  answer  my 
question.  I  suppose  I  have  a  right  to  ask  it. — 
Who  are  you,  I  want  to  know  ?" 

**  Don't  be  violent^  my  dear,  because  no  good 
can  possibly  come  of  it.  I  am  a  respectable 
person,  I  assure  you,  and  nobody  can  lay  anytiiing 
to  my  charge.  When  you  mazried  my  sole  rela- 
tive, Mrs.  Tatters,  you  deprived  me,  without 
knowing  it,  of  the  only  expectations  I  had;  and 
when  you  buried  her,  poor  soul,  I  resolved  to 
marry  you  myself.  I  will  make  you  a  good  wife, 
if  you  will  let  me — ^but  if  you  won't,  you'll  take 
the  consequences,  you  know,  and  they  won't  be 
very  agreeable.  What  is  done  can't  be  undone, 
recoUect,  and  the  wisest  thing  is  to  make  the  best 
of  it.  As  for  me,  and  who  I  am,  make  your  mind 
easy — ^I  am,  or  rather  I  was,  before  I  became 
your  wife,  a  member  of  the  histrionio  profession. 
As  a  citizen  of  Bath,  you  must  have  heard  at  some 
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time  or  other,  although  you  are  no  play-goer,  of 
poor  Polly  Carter,  who  fell  down  from  the  skies 
and  was  picked  up  a  martyr — ^a  martyr  to  Thespis, 
you  know — " 

"  Confusion !"  interrupted  Sneaks,  "an  actress ! 
a  hase  theatrical  drab !  and  you  think  to  make 
me  the  victim  of  your  diabolical  imposture? 
Now  mark  me,  madam,  I'll  have  this  infernal 
knot  untied  if  it  costs  me  every  penny  I  have  in 
the  world.  You  shall  repent  this  gross  villany 
as  long  as  you  live.  I'll  find  a  way  to  punish 
you,  madam — I'll  find  a  way  to  punish  you^ — 
brazen  swindler  that  you  are  !" 

"  No  you  won't,  dearie — I'm  sure  you  won't, 
because  if  you  did  anything  of  that  sort,  you  see, 
I  should  be  obliged  to  have  the  whole  business 
wrotei  out  in  a  comedy ;  and  I  should  play  the 
principal  character  myself — *  the  part  of  Polly 
Carter  by  Mrs.  Philip  Sneaks ' — ^what  a  capital 
line  it  would  make  in  the  play-bills !  All  the 
world  would  come  and  see  me,  and  it  would  have 
a  famous  run." 

"  Zounds,  madam,  hold  your  tongue,  and  take 
yourself  out  of  my  sight !" 

"  Yes,  my  love ;  I'll  go  and  order  breakfast, 
and  see  that  you  have  a  comfortable  cup  of 
coffee."  And  Polly,  slipping  into  a  morning- 
gown,  tripped  away  with  a  face  as  merry  as  ever 
she  wore  before  the  lamps  on  a  Benefit  night. 

Not  knowing  exactly  how  men  feel  when  they 
get  caught  in  the  trap  which  they  set  for  others, 
we  must  leave  the  reader  to  imagine  what  were 
the  em.otions  of  Mr.  Sneaks  at  ^is  interesting 
crisis  of  his  history.  All  we  know  for  fact  is, 
that  Polly  manoeuvred  and  managed  him  with  a 
degree  of  tact  that  did  her  infinite  credit.  When 
he  was  forious,  she  became  irate  and  magnilo- 
quent— when  he  was  abusive,  she  treated  biTi> 
with  irony  and  sarcasm — and  when  he  was  maud- 
lin, she  was  tenderly  sympathetic.  Improbable 
as  such  a  result  may  appear,  she  effectually  tamed 
him  down,  before  the  honeymoon  was  over,  into 
a  husband  of  average  complacency  and  civility. 
He  returned  to  Bath  a  poorer  but  a  wiser  man. 
He  had  the  whole  expense  of  Polly's  audacious 
experiment  to  defray — in  return  for  which  he  had 
the  novel  privilege  of  lavishing  any  paternal  ten- 
derness that  might  be  latent  in  his  nature  upon 
Polly's  lanky  offspring.  In  his  secret  heart  he 
nursed  a  volcano  of  wrath  to  launch  at  the  head 
of  the  traitor  Dilyard ;  but  that  worthy,  without 
waiting  for  the  explosion,  called  to  pay  him  a 
congratulatory  visit,  and  bantered  him  so  neatly 
in  the  presence  of  his  wife  upon  the  conspiracy 
they  had  concocted  together  with  a  view  to  his 
present  happiness,  that  he  could  find  no  vent  for 
his  rage,  and  had  to  quench  its  smothered  fires  in 
his  own  breast.  Mr.  Sneaks's  hymeneal  career 
closed  on  his  union  with  the  limping  actress.  She 
made  him  a  better  wife  than  he  deserved  for 
a  period  of  twice  seven  years;  at  the  close  of 
which  she  laid  him  l>y  the  side  of  her  relative 
Biddy,  and  inherited  his  entire  fortune.  She 
survives  him  yet. 


CHAPTEB  XUL 

We  left  Mr.  Christopher  lick  Sidle  enacting 
the  part  of  Signior  Tomtarini  at  the  "Cat  and 
Salutation"  in  Whitechapel.  Prom  that  time  until 
about  the  year  of  European  revolutions  we  lost 
s^ht  of  that  good-natured  individual,  and  oaa 
record  nothing  of  hi&  proceedings.  Prom  informa- 
tion for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  columnE 
of  the  public  prints,  we  are  enabled  to  state  that 
just  about  the  time  that  the  Italians  were  fighting 
so  hard  for  their  independence.  Sidle  was  engaged 
in  making  a  bold  and  strenuous  effort  for  the 
establishment  of  his  own.  Whether  it  was  that 
the  Atmospheric  Vinegar  Company  disappointed 
his  expectations  we. cannot  say,  because  we  do 
not  know  what  expectations  he  may  have  formed 
— ^we  only  know  that  he  relinquished  his  advo- 
cacy of  that  notable  concern,  and  gaye  out  ta  all 
anxiouff  inquirers  that  he  had  resigned  the  agency, 
and  that  it  had  passed  into  other  bands.  The 
speculation  by  whioh  he  sought  to  reconstruct  his. 
lnx)ken  fortunes,  and  which  brought  his  name  be- 
fore the  public  eye  in  a  manner  which  must  have 
been  peculiarly  annoying  to  a  man  of  his  modest 
and  retiring  character,  was  one  of  a  purely  phi- 
lanthropic nature.  He  had  always  been  partial 
to  the  society  of  the  ladies,  and,  as  a  gexieral  role^ 
his  attentions  and  good  offices  had  been  flatter- 
ingly reciprocated  by  the  fair  sex ;  and  it  needs 
excite  no  wonder  tiiat  to  thor  interests  he  directed 
his  special  attention  in  a  new  and  grand  scheme^ 
to  the  success  of  whioh  he  looked  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  his  lost  position  in  the  world. 
He  had  long  been  of  opinion  that  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  woman  were  shamefrdly  neglected  in 
this  country,  and  felt  it  a  disgrace  to  the  gallantry 
of  its  defenders  that  while  universities  and  colleges 
were  open  for  the  advantage  of  her  sons,  the 
daughters  of  England  were  uncared  for  by  the 
State,  and  left  to  languish  in  ignorance^  or  to' 
glean  a  scant  and  fragmentary  education  from 
sources  altogether  inadequate  for  any  very  efficient 
purpose.  This  ^at  national  evil  Mr.  Sidle  un* 
dertook  to  remedy,  and,  with  the  view  of  m/iking 
a  b^inning,  he  proposed,  through  the  medium  of 
printed  prospectuses  addressed  to  and  circulated 
extensively  among  tiie  parties  most  nearly  inte- 
rested, the  establishment  of  a  CoUege  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Daughters  of  the  Clergy  and  of  Officers 
of  the  Army  and  Navy.  The  proposition  in  itself 
was  excellent,  espeeially  as  the  proqiectus  set 
forth  that  the  benefits  of  the  institution  were  not 
intended  to  be  striotiy  confined  to  members  of 
the  ecclesiastical  and  military  orders,  but  to  be 
ultimately  extended  to  all  the  liberal  professions. 
The  college  was  to  be  situated  in  a  healthy  and 
picturesque  suburb  of  London,  where  the  advan- 
tages of  scientific  lectures  and  the  most  accom- 
plished maaters  would  be  readily  attainable.  A 
first-class  education  would  be  infallibly  imparted 
to  every  young  lady  whom  Nature  had  qualified 
to  receive  it — ^and  this  great  boon  was  to  be  secured 
at  a  cost  comparatively  trifling,  owing  to  the  com- 
prehensive scale  upon  which  the  design  of  the 
founder  would  be  caizied  out.    In  order  to  pre- 
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vent  the  possibility  of  failure  through  defaulters, 
all  payments  were  to  be  quarterly,  and  made  in 
advance.  Thus  the  institution  would  never  be  in 
the  dark  as  to  its  means,  or  subject  to  the  vicis- 
situdes of  a  trading  speculation. 

It  is  really  a  pity  that  we  have  not  to  record  the 
carrying  out  into  stability  and  permanence  of  an 
institution  so  undeniably  advantageous  to  our  fair 
friends.  It  happened,  however,  that  the  great 
mind  which  was  capable  of  conceiving  this  splendid 
scheme  was  unfortunately  disqualified  for  that 
minute  attention  to  the  trifling  details  of  pounds, 
shillings  and  pence,  which  could  alone  render  it 
a  practicable  one.  Neither  parents  and  guardians, 
nor  their  wards  and  offspring,  were  slow  of  appre- 
ciating the  benefits  offered  them.  The  prelimi- 
nary payments  poured  in,  and  not  a  few  pupils 
arrived,  and  were  duly  received  by  Mr.  Sidle  in  a 
handsome,  tonished  house  which  he  had  taken  for 
their  temporary  acconmiodation  until  the  College 
should  be  opened.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that, 
owing  to  the  multiplicity  of  business  upon  his 
hands,  Mr.  Sidle  should  have  neglected  to  pay 
over  the  moneys  received  into  the  hands  of  the 
bankers  of  the  institution — and  that  an  irascible 
clergyman,  who  had  advanced  a  paltry  fifty  on 
account  of  his  daughters,  should  have  laid  infor- 
mation before  a  magistrate  which  induced  that 
dignitary  to  the  coarse  measure  of  dispatching  a 
couple  of  policemen  to  apprehend  the  philan- 
thropic Sidle.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  our 
friend  would  willingly  submit  to  any  such  indig- 
nity. He  did  not.  He  withdrew  haughtily  from 
the  observation  of  the  myrmidons  of  the  law,  and, 
disgusted  with  the  ingratitude  of  his  countrymen, 
in  whose  behalf  he  had  exerted  himself  so  indefa- 
tigably,  he  retired  in  dudgeon  to  America,  whither 
his  wife  and  daughter  followed  soon  after.  In  the 
land  of  freedom  and  repudiation  Sidle  was  in  his 
element.  His  comprehensive  genius  there  shone 
with  a  lustre  which  attracted  all  eyes,  and  soon 
brought  a  tideof  dollars  to  his  coffers.  In  less  than  a 
twelvemonth  he  became,  according  to  the  New 
Salt  Lick  "Welter,"  the  most  remarkable  man  of 
the  day;  and  after  inaugurating  thirty-seven 
glorious  institutions,  by  each  of  which  he  raised 
the  great  Yankee  nation  immeasurablyabove  all  na- 
tions of  the  earth,  and  put  a  few  thousands  of  dollars 
into  his  own  pocket,  he  retired  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  Ms  industry  in  a  snug  mansion  on  the  banks  of 
the  Hudson.  The  last  news  we  heard  of  him  was, 
that,  at  the  unanimous  call  of  the  free  American 
people,  he  had  been  induced  to  emerge  from  his 
covert,  and  to  stand  as  candidate  for  Congress  in  the 
Loco-foco  interest — ^with  every  prospectof  being  re- 
tumed,and  becoming  a  distinguished  senator.  We 
must  not  forget  to  mention  that  when,  two  years 
ago,  Mr.  Chipchase,  whose  wife  brought  him  a  large 
family,  emigrated  to  New  York  with  his  unwieldy 
better  half  and  seven  children,  Sidle,  whom  he 
sought  out,  received  him  graciously,  entertained 
him  well,  and  finally,  by  his  interest  and  recom- 
mendation, put  him  in  a  way  of  doing  what  he  had 
despaired  of  doing  at  home — achieving  a  compe- 
tence for  his  family. 

In  this,  our  penultimate  chapter,  we  may  as 


well  say  all  fixai  is  necessary  to  be  said  of  those 
other  personages  who  have  played  their  brief  parts 
on  our  little  stage,  of  whom  the  reader  may  pos- 
sibly desire  such  information  as  we  have  to  impart. 

The  gentle  Thoroughbrass  exhaled  his  last  sigh 
at  the  dinner-table,  a  fact  of  which  we  became 
suddenly  aware  almost  at  the  moment  when  it 
happened.  Passing  down  Milsom-strcet  one 
Michaelmas-day,  some  fifteen  years  ago,  we  were 
nearly  knocked  over  by  a  blubbering  boy,  who 
staggered,  with  a  shutter  on  his  shoulders,  from  a 
shop.  The  urchin  was  in  a  paroxysm  of  tears  and 
terror,  and  we  learned  from  the  inquiries  of  a 
crowd,  which  speedily  gathered  round,  that  the 
cause  of  his  dismay  was  the  sudden  demise  of  our 
old  friend  Thoroughbrass,  who  having  dropped  in 
accidentally  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  annual  goose 
of  his  friend  the  shopkeeper,  had  been  seized,  in 
the  act  of  dining,  with  an  apoplectic  fit,  which 
carried  him  off  before  surgical  assistance  could  be 
obtained. 

Little  Dickey,  the  angling  barber,  lived  to  a 
good  old  age ;  but  the  last  acts  of  his  life  were  not 
marked  by  that  ripe  sagacity  which  should  be  the 
result  of  long  experience.  In  recording  the  closing 
events  of  his  career  we  can  only  mention  with 
brevity  what  thousands  yet  living,  who  must  re- 
member him  well,  are  in  a  position  to  narrate  with 
a  degree  of  circumstantiality  to  which  we  cannot 
pretend.  When  Dickey  had  attained  to  three- 
score-and-ten,  his  wife,  who  had  been  for  half-a- 
century  the  faithful  partner  of  his  Ufc  and  tonsorial' 
labours,  died.  Ere  a  year  of  his  widowhood  was 
over,  Dickey  conmienced  paying  court  to  a  buxom 
barmaid  in  her  teens,  and  prevailed  upon  her  by 
the  bribe  of  a  thousand  pounds,  the  savings  of  bis 
whole  life,  settled  upon  herself,  to  occupy  the 
place  of  his  late  lamented  helpmate.  The  match 
was  fatal  to  poor  Dickey.  The  young  minx 
neglected  his  business,  squandered  his  money, 
flirted  and  got  tipsy  with  the  young  fellows  of  the 
neighbourhood,  and  finally  broke  the  poor  barber's 
heart,  and  buried  him  before  she  had  been  his 
wife  a  twelvemonth. 

Lazar  Benlazar,  who  may  be  likened  to  an  over- 
gorged  spider  bloated  with  the  life-blood  of  his 
victims,  grew  fatter,  and  more  pilous,  and  yel- 
lower, and  more  gruff,  as  he  grew  older.  Quahtios 
the  reverse  of  social  developed  themselves  in  his 
later  days,  and  he  became  at  length  so  fond  of 
his  den  that  he  might  be  considered  almost  as 
much  a  fixture  in  it  as  any  one  of  the  articles  of 
his  indescribable  collection.  He  disappeared, 
however,  from  its  dingy  atmosphere  on  a  sudden^ 
his  best  friends,  if  we  are  to  believe  their  report, 
could  not  tell  whither.  His  loss  had  hardly  been 
made  public,  when  a  couple  of  agents  of  justice 
arrived  in  Bath  from  Bow-street,  and  commenced 
a  career  of  diligent  inquiry  and  investigation  on 
his  behalf.  The  worthy  man  did  not,  however, 
turn  up ;  his  two  sons,  honest  lads,  could  not 
afford  any  information  as  to  his  whereabouts — 
and  if  the  strangers  had  anything  to  his  advan- 
tage to  communicate,  which  might  be  inferred 
from  the  pertinacity  with  which  tiiey  sought  him 
out,  he  lost  the  benefit  of  their  benevolent  inten- 
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lions  by  his  untimely  seclusion.  As,  at  the  end 
of  a  year,  he  did  not  return,  his  two  dear  boys 
wound  up  his  affairs  by  a  general  sale  of  his 
multitudinous  effects,  and  also  withdrew  from 
Batli,  where  for  many  years  the  family  has  not 
been  heard  of. 

0' Swell  stuck  to  his  gambling  establishments, 
both  in  Bath  and  Cheltenham,  as  long  as  they 
continued  to  be  remunerative ;  and  when,  owing 
to  the  activity  of  a  reformed  corporation,  their  con- 
tinuance involved  danger  and,  what  he  liked  still 
less,  disrespectability,  he  sold  thein  to  the  specu- 
lating scion  of  a  London  heU,  who,  not  long  after 
commencing  business,  was  effectuaily  put  to  the 
rout  by  an  inroad  of  the  police.  0* Swell,  having 
thus  made  another  the  victim  of  the  vengeance 
which  he  had  himself  provoked  with  impunity 
for  twcnt5''-five  years,  retired  upon  a  fortune 
assessed  by  rumour  at  an  amount  which,  were  we 
to  mention  it,  would  appear  almost  fabulous. 
That  it  must  have  been  enormously  large,  how- 
ever, we  gather  from  a  statement  which  lately 
appeared  in  the  daily  papers,  to  the  effect  that 
"Terence  0' Swell,  Esq.,  had  become  the  pur- 
cliaser  of  an  encumbered  estate  formerly  in  the 
occupation  of  the  old  Lord  Kattlebonc,"  in  the 
service  of  whose  son,  it  wUl  be  remembered  that 
0' Swell  had  commenced  his  prudent  career. 

Our  notable  friend  Groggery  did  not  live  to 
witness  the  era  of  corporation  reform,  which 
would  have  broken  his  heart.  This  diligent 
thief-taker,  seduced  by  the  flavour  of  some  exqui- 
site pine-apples  which  by  some  irregularity  in  the 
management  fell  in  his  way  on  the  night  of  the 
Mayor's  feast,  was  so  thoughtless  as  to  wash  them 
down  ^nth  beer  instead  of  brandy.  In  conse- 
quence he  took  a  surfeit,  which  produced  an 
indigestion,  which  produced  spasms  and  tympa- 
nitis, which  produced  dropsy,  which  produced 
death,  that  greatest  of  aU  thief-takers,  who  took 
the  redoubtable  Groggery  in  his  turn. 

Augustus  Scudd,    after    the   decease  of  poor 
Marie,   hung  on  upon  the   old   fox- hunter  his 
father,  until  that  ancient  Nimrod  himself  was 
finally  earthed.     With  his  life  ceased  all  claim  to 
the  diminished  patrimony  which  had  provided  for 
his  old  age — and  Augustus  had  to  shift  for  himself. 
What  were  his  experiences  as  the  independent 
arbiter  of  his  own  fortune,  it  is  not  in  our  power 
to  relate,  and  we  should  have  been  able  to  report 
nothing  concerning  him,  had  it  not  been  that 
during  a  late  pleasure  excursion  westward  by 
railway,  we  caught  a  sudden  glimpse  of  him  as 
he  stood  erect  as  a  dart,  and  holding  out  his  hand 
at  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  numerous  tunnels 
which  pierce  the  declivitous  slopes  that  lie  be- 
tween the  cities  of  Bath  and  Bristol.     It  is  by 
knocking   and  tossing  about  in  the  world  that 
men  find  their  proper  level — ^likc  shot  in  a  sieve, 
it  is  the  great  ones  that  get  to  the  top,  while  the 
smallest  are  shaken  to  the  bottom  and  have  to 
support  their  bulkier  brethren.     As  policeman  on 
a  railway,  Mr.  Scudd  looks  remarkably  well,  and 
holds  out  his  hand  to  a  passing  train  in  unim- 
peachable style. 

The  destiny  of  the  vagabond  Diggs  led  to  an 


untimely  though  historical  consummation.  With 
an  amazing  taJent  for  beer,  he  acquired  among 
his  compotators  the  reputation  of  a  two-gallon 
man ;  and  his  extraordinary  faculties  of  imbibition 
being  rumoured  abroad,  had  the  honour  of  exhi- 
biting them  occasionally  for  the  delectation  of  a 
select  class,  who,  for  the  sake  of  witnessing  so 
interesting  a  spectacle,  were  willing  to  defray 
the  expense  of  the  entertainment.  But  gratuitous 
drink,  which  he  regarded  as  the  height  of  bliss, 
proved  in  the  end  his  bane.  When  the  Eeform 
riots  broke  out  in  Bristol,  Biggs,  with  the  instinct 
of  the  vulture  swooping  to  the  carcase,  flew  to 
the  scene  of  action.  In  the  general  sack  which 
characterised  that  patriotic  exploit,  he  confined 
his  attention  exclusively  to  the  cellars  of  the  citi- 
zens, and  having  fallen  upon  a  hamper  of  cham- 
pagne, bore  it  away  in  triumph  to  an  upper 
chamber,  where,  barricading  the  door,  to  shut  out 
his  sympathising  friends,  he  sat  down  to  his  ex- 
tatic  libations.  Amidst  the  uproar  and  din  that 
prevailed  without  he  drained  bottle  after  bottle 
of  the  celestial  liquor,  tQl  the  little  sense  he  had 
gave  place  to  a  mad  excitement  expressed  by  veils 
of  delirious  laughter.  Ere  a  dozen  of  the  flasks 
lay  in  fragments  around  him,  the  house,  enveloped 
in  flames,  was  deserted  by  all  whom  drunkenness 
bad  not  deprived  of  motion.  Driven  at  length 
from  his  lair  by  the  stifling  heat,  Biggs  was  seen 
to  burst  from  .  the  garret,  bottle  in  hand,  and  to 
attempt  with  staggering  gait  the  passage  of  a 
burning  beam,  from  which  at  every  step  he  trod 
out  showers  of  fire,  and  to  make  towards  the 
parapet  by  which  there  was  yet  a  chance  of 
escape  to  the  neighbouring  roof;  but,  with  sudden 
leap,  a  tongue  of  ruddy  fiame  shot  up  from  the 
molten  glow  beneath,  and  in  a  moment  licked 
him  fr'om  the  gaze  of  ten  thousand  eyes — to  be  no 
more  seen  for  ever. 

Both  Lawyer  Bilyaixl  and  Br.  Silverstone  con- 
tinued to  prosper,  and  on  approaching  the  decline 
of  life,  retired  upon  the  fruits  of  their  professional 
practice.  • 

Bednail  made  his  fortune,  and  while  yet  in 
the  vigour  of  Hfe  withdrew  from  the  fatigues  of 
business  to  a  snug  estate  which  he  purchased  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  city.  We  happen  to  know 
that  he  was  the  traitor  who,  by  setting  the  Excise 
on  the  scent  with  regard  to  tiie  contraband  pro- 
ceedings of  Bagshawe,  involved  that  good  man  in 
the  disgrace  of  bankruptcy.  It  is  not  pleasant  to 
us  to  record  the  final  prosperity  of  such  a  fellow 
as  this — ^but  we  deal  in  fact,  not  in  poetical 
justice;  and  though  it  would  be  far  more 
agreeable  to  us  to  chronicle  the  reward  of  all  tho 
virtues  than  of  the  single  one  of  prudence,  which 
Bednail  possessed  in  perfection,  yet  in  this 
veracious  history  wo  arc  obliged  to  put  down 
things  as  they^  are,  not  as  we  would  wish  them 
to  be.  The  reader,  if  he  be  wise,  may  reconcile 
this  departure  from  the  usual  turnpike-road  in 
which  romancers  travel  towards  their  dinouemeni, 
by  a  recourse  to  his  own  theory  of  compensations, 
which,  we  wiU  answer  for  it,  awards  his  proper 
deserts  to  every  man,  and  will  serve  to  administer 
justice  to  Mr.  Bednail  as  well  as  another. 

3  A 
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CHAPTER  XTJII. 

"  The  \rintor  is  past,  the  rain  is  over  and  gone, 
and  the  time  of  the  singing  of  the  birds  is  come." 
— So  run  the  words  of  prophetic  exultation 
which  have  expressed  the  gladness  of  unnumbered 
hearts  in  hours  of  gratitude  and  praise  to  Him 
whose  "  tender  mercies  are  over  all  His  works." 
They  are  in  Martha's  mind,  and  almost  run  over 
from  her  lips,  as  she  sits,  this  glorious  summer 
evening,  in  the  arbour  of  a  suburban  garden  sur- 
rounded with  tall  and  ancient  elm:?,  which, 
situated  upon  a  high  ground,  overlooks,  though 
in  the  far  distance,  tho  hazy  forest  of  towers  and 
spires  and  chimney-tops  which  constitute  the  out- 
ward and  visible  signs  of  the  modern  Babylon. 
The  arbour  commands  a  view  of  the  winding 
road  which  runs  into  London,  and  upon  that 
Martha,  lifting  her  eyes  occasionally  from  the 
volume  she  is  reading,  casts  an  expecting  look. 
From  that  face,  now  beaming  ivith  placid  satis- 
faction, all  trace  of  the  anciejit  sorrow  has  passed 
away. — ^Time,  that  has  furrowed  it  gently  and 
tenderly,  has  shed  a  halo  of  peace  and  tranquillity 
upon  every  feature ;  and  though  her  once  dark 
locks  are  now  slightly  sprinkled  with  grey,  there 
IS  a  calm  and  quiet  beauty  in  her  countenance 
which  youth  has  not  to  boast,  and  wliich  age  only 
confers  upon  the  truthful  and  the  pure  in  heart. 

Dozing  in  a  rustic  seat  upon  which  a  broad 
silver  snuff-box  glimmers  in  the  sun ;  his  head, 
from  which  his  hat  has  fallen  on  the  sward, 
covered  with  a  tliick  shock  of  hair  as  white  as 
snow — ^reclines  an  aged  man,  taking  his  after- 
dinner  nap.  Prom  a  distant  part  of  the  garden 
we  can  hear  the  soft  prattle  of  children,  their 
quick,  short  laugh,  and  the  patter  of  their  tiny 
feet;  and  behind  the  imperfect  screen  of  a  bed  of 
standard  roses  backed  with  the  stately  holly- 
hocks, we  can  discern  their  graceful  forms  darting 
to  and  fro  in  frolicsome  play.  Among  them, 
as  light  of  heart  and  as  frolicsome  as  they,  a 
dark-eyed  lady,  whom  they  call  '^  ^Ifama"  and  cover 
with  kisses  and  caresses,  assists  their  sports  and 
joins  in  their  merriment. 

In  the  midst  of  tlieir  play  Martha  rises  from 
her  seat,  and  crossing  the  la\\Ti,  enters  the  house 
through  the  conservatory  which  stands  open.  A 
minute  after,  tho  bell  is  heard  to  ring ;  then  there 
is  the  noise  of  carriage-wheels  along  the  road, 
and  the  children  are  heard  shouting  ''Papa! 
papa !"  Papa  himself,  in  tho  person  of  oui'  hero 
Ilted,  leaps  among  them  from  the  carriage,  from 
which  John  Brunt  also  alights  as  it  enters  tho 
grounds.  As  a  matter  of  course  Nancy  thrusts 
the  baby  into  Ilted' s  face  the  moment  he  is  on 
terra  Jirma,  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  too,  there 
is  kissing  going  on  in  which  baby  has  no  share ; 
nnd  then  John  Brunt  gets  his  pocket  picked  by 
Nancy's  first-  born,  who  ia  a  sad  shamelese  fellow, 
she  says,  but  who  doesn't  care  for  that,  and  runs 
off  with  his  booty,  which  happens  to  be  the  very 
toy  for  which  he  was  sighing  yesterday. 

The  noise  and  babble  of  this  arrival  wake  up 
the  old  gentleman  with  the  white  head,  and  after 
a  very  deliberate  yawn  and  a  stretch  or  two,  he 
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recoyers  his  hat,  takes  a  couple  of  pincheB  of  snuff, 
and  gets  upon  Ms  legs. 

"  Well,  my  dear  Sir,'*  says  Dted,  coming  for- 
ward with  the  young  pickpocket^  who  has  clam- 
bered upon  his  shoidder,  "  I  hope  you  have  got 
rid  of  your  unpleasant  symptoms  by  this  time." 

*'Bv  Jove,"  says  Bagshawe,  for  the  white- 
headed  old  gentleman  is  none  other,  "I  for- 
got all  about  that.  Let  me  see — ^I  think  I  feel 
a  touch  of  the  nerves  down  the  back ;  but  a  cup 
of  chocolate  wiU  set  me  all  right." 

*'  To  be  sure  it  will,"  says  John;  "  your  nerves 
arc  like  a  felon's  crimes." 

"  How  do  you  make  that  out  ? "  says  Bagshawe. 

''Because  they  never  trouble  you  unless  some- 
body or  other  or  something  or  otlicr  recals  them 
to  your  mind." 

"  Ah,  by  Jove !  that's  all  you  know  about  it." 

"And  enough  too,"  says  Johi;;  "but  come, 
do  your  duty  and  kiss  the  babies  all  round  before 
they  go  to  bed." 

Bagshawe  obeys;  and  that  important  ceremony 
having  been  gone  through  by  the  rest,  according 
to  the  established  usage,  the  party  enters  the  house, 
where  Martha  awaits  them  at  the  tea-table. 

"VYe  need  hardly  inform  the  reader  that  when 
Betsy,  who  fell  a  martyr  to  the  profession  she 
assumed,  died  from,  a  malignant  fever  contracted 
at  the  bedside  of  one  of  her  patients,  and  Bag- 
shawe, now  alone  and  friendless,  applied  to  Ilted 
for  assistance,  our  hero, — ^not  unmindful  of  his 
old  benefactor,  offered  him  the  shelter  of  his 
home.  "Wo  do  not  know  whether  Bagshawe  ex- 
pected this — it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  did,  be- 
cause it  was  a  kindness  which,  if  the  circumstances 
had  been  reversed,  he  would  have  been  capable 
of  conferring.  At  any  rate  he  gladly  accepted 
the  offer ;  and  in  the  society  of  his  young  protend, 
now  a  prosperous  merchant,  and  of  his  old  friend 
John  Brunt,  who  would  not  be  separated  from 
IN'ancy,  found  a  grateful  compensation  in  his  old 
age  for  the  many  mortifications  ho  had  undergone. 
Somo  of  the  old  legion  of  imaginary  complaints 
visited  him  at  times,  and  we  have  a  notion  that 
so  far  from  interfering  with  the  enjoyment  of  his 
existence,  they  mther  added  to  it  by  affording 
him  a  species  of  employment  to  which  from 
the  habit  of  years  he  had  become  accustomed. 
I^either  nerves,  humours,  ganglions,  megrims, 
dropsy,  nor  gout  have  killed  him  yet,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  all  wiU  spare  him  some  years  longer. 

Contrary  to  the  expectations  of  John  Brunt,  he 
foimd  on  inquiry  that  provision  had  been  made 
for  the  daughter  of  poor  Euth,  in  case  she  should 
ever  be  heard  of — though  all  hopes  of  that  event 
had  long  since  been  given  np.  There  was  no 
difficulty,  however,  in  establishing  Kancy's  claim. 
In  her  the  brothers  GreviUe  recognised  at  once 
the  child  of  their  long-loet  sister,  and  joyfully 
paid  over  the  sum,  with  its  twenty-years'  accu- 
mulations, bequeathed  her  by  the  will  of  their 
father.  Insisting  that  he^r  home  was  with  them, 
they  would  not  hear  of  her  return  to  Bath;  and 
it  was  from  thoir  hospitable  roof  that  Ilted,  about 
six  months  after  the  decease  of  his  unhappy  ^ther, 
borQ  her  away  as  his  bride. 
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"We  are  such  stuif 
As  4rQ«in0  arQ  made  of,  and  our  liule  life 
Id  roanded  vith  a  sleep.'* 


IV. 

"Ah,  I  sec  you  still  belong  to  the  precious  party 
of  Progress,  and  I  suppose  you  call  me  a  ren^^e, 
as  other  people  do.'* 

"  N"o ;  '  said  I,  "  my  accusation  is,  not  that 
you  are  false  to  a  party  or  a  set  of  doctrines,  but 
that  you  are  false  to  the  dream  of  your  youth, — I 
might  say,  of  your  boyhood." 

•"  Time  and  unfortunate  escperiences  dispel  our 
illusions.'' 

"  I  do  not  believe  in  iUttsions  in  what  I  call  the 
base  sense  of  that  word.  There  have  been  moments 
in  the  course  of  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since 
we  la-st  met  when  I  have  been  disposed,  in  9  sort 
of  ignoble  petulance  which  fifth-rate  Byrons  call 
despfidr,  to  write  up  "  The  glory  has  departed,^' 
and  look  upon  the  world  thenceforth  as  a  mere 
chandlery-store  for  the  accommodation  of  creatures 
whoso  lives  were  to  be  bounded  by  bread  and  cheese, 
and  regulated  by  a  perpetual  regard  to  two  distant 
places  called  Heaven  and  Hell.  But  I  took  the 
alarm  ^  time,  struggled  with  the  toils  of  circum- 
stance, cried  to  the  Strong  for  help,  and  found 
rest." 

''Where?" 

'*  In  the  peace  of  God  which  passe th  all  under- 
standing." 

"Ah,  you're  a  Theosophist." 

"  Don't  call  names,  that's  a  good  fellow !" 

"It's  all  fair;  you  said  I  was  'false'  to  the 
dream  of  my  boyhood.  JS'ow  there  goes  a  doctor's 
boy  on  the  othe;:  side  of  the  way ;  what  do  you 
suppose  his  dreams  may  be?  He's  a  stubborn 
fact,  he  is,  and  appreciates  stubborn  facts,  depend 
upon  it." 

"  He  does  —  also  latch-keys  and  fourponny- 
pieoes,"  said  I,  smiling 

As  I  like  to  slip  in  and  out  in  a  qiiiet  way 
sometimes,  I  find  much  convenience  in  a  latch- 
keyi  Once  upon  a  time  I  missed  it ;  and,  after 
putting  things  together,  my  suspicions  fell  upon 
that  doctor's  boy,  whose  visits  to  my  door  were 
rather  frequent  just  then.  I  distinctly  remembered 
leaving  the  key  in  the  latch,  and  I  had  missed  it 
shortly  after  Mercury  in  buttons  called  with  a 
phial  containing  coloured  nitre  and  water,  to  be 
charged  half-a-orown  in  the  bill  at  Christmas. 

"  Hi !" 

"  Yes,  Sir." 

"  Have  you  seen  a  latch-key  on  the  mat,  or  on 
the  steps  V^ 

* 'Latch-key,  Sir ! — ^no  Sir,  I  aint  seen  no  latch- 
key. Sir." 

"0;  it  was  in  the  door  the  other  day,  when 
you  came." 

"  P'raps  some  boy 's  bin  and  took  it  away.  Sir; 


I  knows  a  boy  as  'is  mother  takes  in  mangling, 
and  be  stole  a  shillin'  out  of  the  grosher's  till  last 
Wednesday  while  they  was  at  dinner,  and  p'raps 
he's  got  your  key  ?" 

"  You're  sure  yow  know  nothing  about  it  ?" 

"Me  Sir — no  Sir  !'  The  grosher  pitched  into 
'im  jest  about  a  bit,  and  didn't  he  squeak  !*' 

"Well,  look  about,  will  you,  and  see  if  you  can 
find  it  for  me,  that's  a  fine  fellow." 

"  Tes  Sir,  I'll  go  and  look  round  the  gutters 
and  hareys,  and  hast  the  gal  at  the  milk-shop." 

1?wo  days  and  no  latch-key,  but  most  interested 
inquiries  and  affectionate  condolence  from  Mer- 
cury, when  he  called. 

"Hi! — Just  step  here.  IN'ow,  if  you'll  fii^d 
that  key,  I'U  give  you  a  plateful  01  that  nice 
pudding  there." 

"Master  says  cold  puddin'  isn't  olesome  in  ot 
weather,  Sir.' 

"  Then,  a  new  fourpenny-piece." 

"  I  aint  got  no  idea  wheres  it  is,  but  Fll  try. 
Sir,  as  you  seems  so  perticklery  hanxious." 

In  the  afternoon,  Mercury  brought  the  key,  a 
little  rusted,  and  walked  off  with  his  fourpenny- 
piece.  I  watched  him  down  the  street,  where  he 
encountered  an  alter  idem  in  the  boy  of  another 
apothecary  who  had  incurred  the  deadly  enmity 
of  mine,  because  he  attended  poor  midwifery  cases 
for  Aa//*-a-guinea.  I  could  tell,  by  the  animated 
pantomime  in  which  Mercury  relieved  his  excited 
feelings,  that  he  was  describing,  with  many 
flourishes,  what  he  considered  a  highly  creditable 
business  transaction  with  myself. 

I  suppose  it  may  be  from  a  remnant  of  the 
6$prit  de  corps  that  I  cannot  find  it  in  me  to  be 
hard  upon  that  Kttlo  scape-grace. 

"  0,  death  in  life !  The  days  that  are  no  more  I" 
Must  I  dream  that  over  again  ?  It  is  no  "  vision 
beatific  "  in  which  I  fancy  myself  once  more  a 
miserable  little  errand-boy  to  an  Evangelical  grocer 
in  Saffron-hill,  London. 

In  the  midst  of  privation,  nay,  real  want,  and 
hard  work,  my  mother  had  taught  me  to  read,  to 
say  my  "  Tables,"  and  had  started  me  in  penman- 
ship. She  was  constantly  repeating  choice  say- 
ings, which  I  treasured  up  in  my  mind,  and  shall 
n^er  forget. 


Or, 


Or, 


Improve  in  each  ingenious  art. 
Learning,  like  beauty,  wins  the  heart — 

Despair  of  nothing  that  you  would  attain, 
Unwearied  diligence  your  point  will  gain — 


Goodness  in  virtue  only  's  understood; 
None  's  truly  great  that  is  not  truly  good. 

In  the  morning,  when  my  father  was  out,  she 
n9^  to  close  the  shutters,  and  kneel  down  to  pray 
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with  mc.  I  think  tlio  lefison  most  fixjqucntly  on 
her  lips  was  forgiveness  of  injuries ;  but  I  Imow 
she  used  to  find  it  very  hard  to  pardon  any  one 
who  suspected  her  or  mo  of  an  untruth,  and  I 
have  seen  her  weep  bitterly  at  such  times.  There 
was  a  kind  cab-proprietor  who  on  rare  occasions 
used  to  drive  us  a  little  way  out  of  town,  with 
his  wife  and  child, — to  Hampstead  Heath,  or  the 
borders  of  Epping  Forest,  and  very  happy  we 
used  to  bo  imder  the  hawthorns,  or  ttie  wild-brier 
roses.  On  Sundays  she  used,  when  she  could,  to 
attend  a  chapel  in  Soho,  where  there  was  a 
minister  (not  long  ago  dead)  who  was  understood 
to  be  the  ablest  of  the  respectable  High-Calvinist 
school  in  London.  But  she  was  longing  all  the 
while  to  be  back  again  to  the  little  Arian  Mil- 

lenarian  church  in  E ;  as,  being  of  the  creed 

of  one  John  Milton,  she  could  not  be  admitted  to 
the  sacramental  table  of  orthodox  people. 

At  between  ten  and  eleven  years  of  age,  mainly 
through  my  fSather's  importimities,  I  became 
factotum  to  that  ''Evangelical''  grocer  in  Safi&on- 
hillf  and  made  the  fourth  in  an  establishment 
which,  before  my  arrival,  consisted  of  Mr.  Grocer, 
his  wife,  and  his  only  child — a  daughter. 

My  "  Evangelical"  proprietor  and  dirty  tyrant 

was  a  man  to  be  remembered, — ^rather  by  way  of 

nightmare  than  of  dream,  however.     He  was  a 

Scotchman  and  a  Mac  Something,  but  had  very 

little  of  the  northern  accent.     He  was  short  and 

thickly  built.    His  hair  was  fiery  red,  bristly,  and 

dose-cropped  round  a  cannon-ball  head.     He  had 

gooseberry  eyes,   which    protruded    enormously 

imder  thick  eyebrows  that  met  in  a  great  bush 

over  his  nose.     He  wore  white  neck-ties,  which, 

tall  and  stiff  as  they  were,  gave  you  the  idea  of 

being  literally  "chokers,"  when  he  opened  his 

€yes  as  wide — ^and  as  far — as  he  could.  He  talked 

everlastingly  and  unmercifully,  with  no  fear  of 

little  dogs'  tails  before  his  eyes.     The  passport  to 

Ms  favour  was  to  declare  yourself  "  a  lost,  guilty 

creature,"  upon  which  he  was  sure  to  quote  an 

inappropriate  text  of  Scripture  as  "  a  portion " 

expressly  intended  for  "  poor  sinners."  He  gloried 

in  his  intense  ignorance,  despised  "vain  learning," 

and  generally  began  conversation  with  his  better's 

by  saying  that  where  he  went  to  school  they  never 

taught  a  word  of  "grammar  or  astronomy;" 

which  with  him  stood  for  the  whole  circle  of 

seiences,  arts,  and  limguages.  He  drove  a  thriving 

trade,  and  was  probably  as  honest  as  the  general 

run  of  shopkeepers ;  but  Heaven  help  the  poor 

housewife   that    had  a  drunken  husband,    and 

''booked"    without   means   of   paying  in  due 

iuae  1     His  piety  may  have  been  the  best  he  was 

capable  of,  but  his  godly  talk  sounded  uncommonly 

Hke  blasphemy,  and  to  caricature  it  is  scarcely 

poasibie.     Late  at  night,  just  before  Christmas 

time,  a  ''  brother  in  the  Lord"  drops  in,  and  finds 

us  picldng  and  polishing  up  plums  and  currants : — 

"  You  seem  ter^  busy,  Brother  Mac " 

"  Pretty  well,  the  Lord  be  praised! — (A  deep 
aigh.)    Not  unto  us — ^not  unto  us ! " 

^*  Tired,  I  dare  say,  with  your  extra  work,  just 
now." 

^*01i,  yes! — (sigh) — ^much  wearied!     But  it 


is  through  much  tribulation  that  we  must  enter 
the  Kingdom.  Willum,  how  air  we  in  lemon- 
peel  ? — ^take  out  the  drorc  and  look." 

"  Did  you  hear  profitably  on  Tuesday  evening?  " 

"  Well,  n — no — (sigh) — not  much  communion; 
hardly  a  word  for  poor  siunera  from  beginning  to 
end  of  the  sermon. 

"Let's  s^,  Brother  Mac ,  do  you  take  the 

'Trumpet?'  Profits  to  the  Haged  Pilgrims. 
Last  number  contains  a  sweet  bit — '  Some  of  the 
Lord's  Gracious  Dealings  with  Miss  Xcrenhnp- 
puch  Jones,  of  !Rotherhithe.'  " 

"  Ah ! — (sigh) — ^I've  been  much  exercised  this 
week  concerning  those  words  '  Go  imto  a  land 
which  I  shall  show  unto  thee.'  The  Lord  seemed 
to  order  and  direct  my  thoughts  to  a  larger  shop 

in  Exmouth-street,  but Willum,  turn  down 

that  gas  a  bit — ^the  coming-in  is  high.  A  rush- 
light ? — yes,  my  girl." 

"  Please,  Sir,  mother's  very  iU  to-night,  and 
father  isn't  come  home,  and  I  m  forced  to  sit  up 
with  her;  and  she  says  could  you  let  her  have  a 
half-quartern  loaf  and  an  ounce  of  tea  ?  " 

A  "  brother  "  being  present,  he  cannot  escape, 
but  vents  his  bile,  as  he  hands  the  poor  thing  her 
loaf  and  tea,  by  asking — 

"  Your  poor  mother  goes  to  Church,  don't  she  ? 
I  hear  they're  very  Armeenian  there ;  I  hope  she 
has  thought  of  her  poor  soul  ?  " 

Mr  Mswj rented  a  chapel  on  his  own  be- 
hoof;  and  had  a  congregation.  It  was  my  lot  to 
"  sit  under"  him  occasionally;  and  in  the  even- 
ing, when  no  dinner-time  interfered,  I  hate  heard 
him  hammer  away  for  an  hour  and  forty  minutes, 
and  then  finish  with — "You'll  pardon  me  to- 
night, Bulloved ! — (his  way  of  calling  his-  flock 
'Beloved') — ^I'll  go  on  vrith  the  subjit  another 
time!"  Also  he  had  edited  a  hymnbook,  and 
included  what  he  termed  "  A  few  O&ioikai^." 
One  couplet  of  one  hymn,  supposed  to  be  in  praise 
of  the  Divine  perfections,  I  remember — 

**  For  there's  no  star  but  what  he  made, 
Nor  herb,  nor  stone,  nor  tree,  nor  blade.*** 

The  asterisk  was  important,  because  it  led  you  to 
afoot-note: — 

•"Of  grass." 

Mr.  Mac ruled  his  household  with  a  rod  of 

iron,  and  would  probably  have  quoted  1  Timothy, 
iii.  4  and  5,  if  called  upon  to  justify  himself:  it 
is  very  likely  he  did  often  quote  it  to  his  poor 
little  wife,  who  must  have  led  a  wretched  eiisteiice 
with  her  "  brute  of  a  husband."  She  looked  as  if 
she  might  once  have  been  a  woman  of  spirit,  btft  it 
had  all  evaporated  under  the  red-hot  tyranny  of 
her  married  life;  and  I  never  saw  her  excited,  or 
with  a  colour  in  her  cheek.  I  have  watched  her 
hearth-stoning  the  door-step,  polishing  the  fire- 
irons,  wringing  a  huge  bed-quilt,  and  wondered  at 
her  bloodless  face  when  she  was  straining  every 
muscle.  Poor  thing !  I  am  sometimes  inclined  to 
think  she  believed  in  her  husband,  and  looked  up 
to  him  as  a  sort  of  divinity ;  at  all  events,  she  so 
far  entered  into  his  spirit,  and  accepted  his  code 
of  morals  concerning  subordinates,  as  to  treat 
me  very  indifferently, — ^for  which  I  have  long  ago 
heartily  forgiven  her. 


OB,    HOW  I  HAVE  LIVED   AND   LOVED. 
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There  were  three  persons,  besides  my  dear 
mother,  who  contributed  much  towards  making 
my  condition  under  the  ''Evangelical"  chandler's 
shopkeeper's  rule,  a  bearable  one.  Let  me  re- 
gister grateful  thoughts,  as  they  pass  through  my 
mind,  of  my  tyrant's  daughter,  of  the  assistant- 
potboy  at  the  "  Eobin  Hood  and  Princess  Char- 
lotte," and  of  the  assistant-potboy's  widowed 
mother,  whose  Malapropisms  were  never  to  be 
forgotten,  and  whose  copy  of  "Kirke  White's 
Remains"  was  thrust  upon  every  comer  for 
perusal, — upon  me  among  the  rest. 

When  I  went  to  Mr.  Mac 's,  it  was  a  year 

since  I  had  seen  Lotty,  and  I  have  now  and  then 
wondered  how  it  was  that  little  3f  ary  did  not  dis- 
place her  image  in  my  mind.  Real  golden  hair, 
a  clear,  large  blue-grey  eye,  a  nicely  chiselled 
face,  a  high  white  forehead,  and  a  soft  voice  of 
her  own,  had  little  Mary.  She  was  always  watch- 
ing me  about,  and  at  "family  prayer"  (such 
prayer !)  if  I  lifted  up  my  eyes,  I  was  almost  sure  to 
catch  hers  fixed  fidl  upon  me,  with  a  childish 
compassionate  interest.  She  was  a  year  my  senior, 
and  her  truly  maternal  "  Here,  little  boy !"  as  she 
brought  me,  at  my  first  tea  behind  the  counter, 
an  extra  slice  of  bread  and  butter,  surreptitiously 
obtained  perhaps,  or  surrendered  jfrom  her  own 
store,  is  yet  sounding  in  my  ears.  Well,  I  have 
since  thanked  her  for  that  more  than  once.  I 
never  quite  understood  Mary's  position  in  the 
household,  or  the  quality  of  the  influence  she 
exercised  over  my  master.  It  would  be  wrong  to 
say  he  was  kind  to  her,  because  kindness  is  a  thing 
you  could  not  couple  with  his  name  at  all — ^but 
he  humoured  her  in  a  surprising  manner ;  allowed 
her  to  come  down-stairs  from  bed  in  her  night- 
gown when  she  was  disturbed  by  the  ringing  of 
church-bells,  which  affected  her  strangely,  and  to 
sit  at  the  round  table  in  the  parlour  adjoining  the 
shop  till  the  general  bed-time,  reading  or  working 
in  a  tall  chair,  from  which  her  little  white  feet 
and  ancles  depended  very  prettily,  and  much  to 
my  admiration;  and  I  sometimes  used  to  think 
he  looked  at  her  with  a  half-superstitious  expres- 
sion in  his  eyes.  On  Saturday  nights  late,  when 
I  had  crept  to  the  foot  of  the  staircase  in  the  dark, 
tired  out,  and  half- disposed  to  cry,  Mary  would 
seek  me  out,  aAd,  touching  my  hand  lightly, 
whisper,  "  Little  boy  " — or,  after  a  few  weeks  had 
made  her  familiar, — "  WiUiam,  you're  very  tired, 
aint  you?  It'll  soon  be  time  to  go  home,  and 
then  you'll  have  all  to-morrow  to  rest  in."  The 
crib,  or  loft,  or  what-not,  in  which  I  used  to  sleep 
every  night  but  Saturday  night,  began  to  display 
some  comical  attempts  at  ornament,  after  my 
occupancy  was  a  month  old ;  the  only  shelf  which 
was  not  lumbered  up  bore  a  little  shell-basket 
marked  "  A  Present  from  Margate  for  a  Good 
Girl,"  in  which  were  a  few  sprigs  of  lavender. 
Once,  she  told  me  mysteriously,  but  looking  me 
very  full  in  the  face,  with  her  eyes  as  wide  open 
as  possible,  that  she  was  working  me  "some- 
thing," and  then  she  ran  hastily  away.  The 
"  something"  proved  to  be  a  kind  of  book-marker, 
made  of  cardboard,  and  inlaid  with  blue  and 
white  beads,  so  as  to  give  this  device— "Dear 


William,  Think  Of  Me."  I  soon  came  to  imder- 
stand  that  Mary  was  a  pet  with  the  best  and  most 
respectable  of  my  master's  customers,  who  made 
her  little  presents,  and  invited  her  to  their  houses, 
so  that  she  was  a  much  better  instructed  girl  than 
could,  under  the  circumstances,  haye  been  ex- 
pected. Her  being  allowed  to  take  so  much 
notice  of  me  I  attributed  to  her  mother's  being 
one  of  those  people  who  never  appear  to  observe 
anything,  and  to  the  curious  influence  she  always 
seemed  to  exercise  over  her  father.  But  so 
deeply  was  the  image  of  my  little  country 
playmate  Lotty  engraven  in  my  heart,  that  I 
actually  turned  with  a  sort  of  displeasftre  from 
Mary's  manifold  displays  of  kindness ;  I  felt  that 
all  my  loving  and  regardftd  thoughts  were  due 
to  Lotty,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  I  could 
command  myself  so  far  as  to  make  poor  Mary 
some  small  present  as  an  acknowledgment  of  her 
gifts  and  goodnesses.  Under  the  advice  of  my 
friend  the  potbdy's  mother,  however, — and  when 
I  consulted  her  as  to  the  article  I  should 
buy,  telling  her  candidly  the  whole  case,  she 
laughed  till  the  tears  ran  down  her  face, — 'I 
bought  Mary  a  gorgeous  needlecase;  not,  I 
must  say,  without  some  self-denial  before  I  could 
collect*  the  cost.  When  I  presented  it,  my 
blue-eyed  little  patroness  blushed  very  red,  said 
emphatically  "  0,  thank  you,  WOliam  !" — and 
scampered  off,  as  if  I  had  levelled  a  pistol  at 
her. 

The  assistant  potboy  at  the  "  Robin  Hood 
and  Princess  Charlotte"  was  Mary's  devoted 
admirer  and  slave,  and  had  solicited  and 
cultivated  my  acquaintance  with  ulterior  views, 
when  he  found  his  suit  was  far  from  prosperous. 
"Not  deriving  from  the  new  connection  with  myself 
all  the  advantage  he  had  calculated  upon,  he 
began  to  cross-examine  me  at  street-comers,  with 
a  severe  countenance  and  much  beating  about  the 
bush,  to  ascertain  if  I  was  the  fevoured  swain. 
Satisfied  upon  that  point,  he  timidly  invited  my 
co-operation  in  a  scheme  for  what  he  vaguely 
and  vigorously  called  "  a  reg'Iar  go  in,"  of  which 
I  could  gather  only  the  leading  features;  they 
were,  to  "  polish  off  the  hold  bloke,"  tie  Mrs. 

Mac to  a  bed- post,  and  carry  off  little  Mary 

vi  et  artnu.  Objections  on  the  score  of  moral 
propriety  be  pooh-poohed,  but  he  was  sensible  to 
certain  doul^  I  threw  upon  the  feasibility  of 
his  suggested  enterprise,  and  became  moody, 
thoughtful,  and  solitary.  On  the  whole,  however, 
he  contracted  a  way  of  looking  up  to  me  and 
asking  my  advice,  which  he  did  on  some  very 
droll  que)5tions : — 

"  I  say.  Bill ;  there's  a  feller  goin'  to  be  hung 
o'  Monday:  do  you  think  you  and  her  could  get 
out  on  the  sly  and  go  with  us,  and  then  I  might 
pitch  it  into  her  as  we  went  along?" 

I  thought  not.  Another  time,  after  a  succes- 
sion of  repulses,  poor  feUow!  he  asked,  "Did  I 
think  if  he  went  reg'Iar  to  her  father's  chapel, 
and  learnt  to  sing  'ymns,  she'd  mind  him  ? " 

Again  I  thought  not. 

"  Praps  it's  because  I'm  a  pot-boy :  if  I  was 
to  take  a  more  genteeler  situation,  now  ?  " 
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Could  not  saj ;  but  I  fancied  stie  would  like  to 
wait  a  few  years. 

"  Praps,  now,  if  I  had  wliiskers?** 

Finally,  lie  decided  to  possess  his  soul  in  pa- 
tience till  his  whiskers  should  grow,  and  then — 
ch,  I  Meantime,  he  was  kind  and  consolatory  to 
me,  chiefly  out  of  his  horror  and  hate  of  the  **  hold 
bloke." 

Strange  world  I  Here  were  pathetical  cross- 
purpoees,  and  «  tragedy  in  little :  potboy  loved 
Mary ;  Mary  loved  potboy's  ftiend ;  potboy's 
friend  loved  somebody  else :  thereupon,  lovers* 
joys  and  lovers'  pains  for  all  four  of  the  little 
actors,  and  lile-long  results  for  three  of  them. 

Lile-long !  I  suppose  it  is  true,  that  not  one 
man  in  a  thousand  marries  his  first  love ;  but  he 
who  can  recall  the  dear  dream  of  his  youth, 
without  a  thrill  of  soil,  persuasive  melancholy 
that  leaves  hiryi  dimmer-eyed  and  dearer-hearted, 

would 

**  — ^-—  peep  and  botanisc 
TTpou  his  mother's  grave ! " 

There!  my  candle  is  out;  and  the  moon- 
light, through  the  half-drawn  curtain,  throws  the 
shadow  of  the  taU  geranium  upon  my  paper,  and 
old  fi^m4lTftr  tluDgs  iu  the  room  take  fantastic 
ahapea.  0  ye  unforgotten  beloved  ones,  upon 
whose  grave  the  white  cold  light  lies  peacefully. 
Test  ye  peacefully  too !  For  I  also  am  happy,  m 
a  valley  where  whosoever  weeps  is  not  always 
therefore  oorrowful ;  and  the  gates  of  the  death- 
less land  seem  pearlier  through  blessed  tears,  when 
I  press  your  memory  to  my  heart  I 

Tut!  Have  I  never  seen  moonlight  before f 
Blessed  be  he  who  invented  domestic  bell-pidls ; 
for  here  comes  another  candle.  ^ 

Mrs.  Turrell,  mother  of  Mary's  adorer,  was 
great  in  £irke  White,  in  dramatic  matters,  in 
diLuuated  English,  and  in  the  heavenly  bodies. 
Of  the  heavenly  bodies  her  knowledge  was  not 
equal  to  her  apparent  appreciation  of  what  she 
often  told  me  was  the  ^'most  sublimest  of  the 
sciences ;"  but  keen  was  the  zest  with  which  she 
wt>uld  talk  to  me  of  "  Satan  which  is  the  remark- 
ablest  of  all  the  planetary  orbits  on  account  of  his 
extrornary  ring  and  seven  moons  which  is  aU 
necessary  to  eniible  the  inabitants  to  support  the 
cold  temperament,  being  so  fur  off  from  the  sun." 
And  I  ccdl  to  mind  with  amusemctit,  though  not 
uathankfuUy,  how  when  I  complained  to  her  one 
n^ht  of  some  indignity  received  from  my  master, 
she  gave  me  a  consolatory  speech  and  a  penny, 
directing  mo  to  carry  the  latter  to  a  man  in  Cold 
Bath  Fields,  who  would  show  mo  through  his 
**  tftliflcrope,  the  mountainious  diatricks  of  the 
moou  wliich  is  our  Satillite."  Then,  the  poor  old 
lady  knew  a  **  dresser"  at  one  of  the  theatres, 
Irom  whose  conversation  she  gathered  Bcra2)s  of 
theatrical  knowledge,  besides  imbibing  a  strong 
admiratii>n  for  the  stage,  and  a  psLssion  for  recita- 
tion, with  which  last  she  was  at  great  pains  to 
imbue  me.  She  was  possessed  of  a  copy  of 
"Enfield's  Speaker,"  and  endeavoured  to  make 
me  recite  Gray's  JBard>  and  take  Brutus  to  her 
Cassius  in  the  quarrel  scene.  I  would  begin  Tvith, 
as  I  thought,  sufficient  emphasis, 


^  Ruin  seize  tfaee,  rutUess  King  f 
Cottfu " 

when  my  inslructress  would  spring  £hx>m  her  chair, 
asstime  an  attitude,  and  cry — 

"  Gracious  me,  boy !  why  don't  you  leam  to 
gestulate  properly  ?  speak  hout !    Look  hsre : 

Ku-u-in  seize  thee,  mthress  King! 

Confusion  on  thy  hanners  waits 

Though  fanned  by  oonqnett'i  cr-rinuon  whig. 

They  mock  the  air  with  hidle  state  I 

'£Im  nor  'Aubcrk^s  twisted  mail, 

Kor  ev'n  thy  \'irtue8,  Tyrant! — 

{franticaUIy,)  There ;  now  my  ialse  curls  is  down ! 
Ho,  ho,  ho !  you  won't  go  and  tell  of  a  poor  old 
body  like  me,  will  you,  boy  r" 

Or  it  would  be  ^'  Brutus  and  Cassius,"  startinsr 
off  in  this  wise  : — 

'^Xow  then;  you  stand  there,  and  fold  your 
arms  across,  and  hold  up  yonr  head,  and  look  tery 
serious — that  aint  it — ^you  must  frown  a  little. 
Now !  I'm  going  to  begin — fix  your  hejes  on  me  \ 

That  you  have  wronged  me  doth  appear  in  this: 
Yon  have  condemoed  and  noted  Iiooshos  Peller, 
For  taking  bribes  'ere  of  the  Sardriums; 
Wherein  my  letters,  praying  on  his  side, 
Because  I  knew  the  man,  were  slighted  off. 

Now  then,  '  you  wronged  yourself  .'     But, 

when  you  come  to  *  Be  ready,  Gords !'  go  like  this 

— ^fix  your  heye  on  the  ceilin',  stretch  both  your 

harms  up  as  high  as  hever  you  can,  and  then  you 

say— 

*  Be  ready,  Gords,  with  hall  your  thunderbolts, 
Smash  me  into  pieces  1'  " 

Perhaps,  I  suggested — 

"' ifltfA  me  to  pieces,'  amt  it,  Mrs.  Turrell?'* 

''  Praps  it  is ;   but  dash  and  smash  means  the 

same  thing.     Ah  well,  two  heads  is  better  than 

one  ;  I  see  you're  right,  boy.     I'll  have  my  drop 

o'  beer  now,  and  we'll  do  it  bettor  next  time.  Ho, 

ho,  ho  !     {Then  hreaking  into  a  song  J — 

There  was  an  old  couple,  and  they  were  poor — 

Fa  la,  &  la,  fa  la,  fa  hiy: 

They  lived  in  a  house,  an'  it  had  but  one  door — 

Fa  la,  fii  la . 

Ho,  ho,  ho !     Aint  t  a  funny  old  woman  ?** 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  say  noio  what  *'  possi- 
bilities" lay  "folded  ui)"  in  this  "funny  old 
woman,"  or  to  estimate  exactly  "my  own  indebted- 
ness to  her.  "  Inglorious,"  though  not  "  mute," 
as  she  was,  I  now  feel,  looking  back  upon  the  in- 
fluence she  exercised  over  me,  and  considering  it 
in  the  light  of  increased  experience  and  informa- 
tion, that  she  must  have  had  some  grains  of  poetry 
in  her  composition.  Her  lending  me, — ojs  she  lent 
everybody  that  knew  his  letters, — ^her  everlasting 
"  Kirke  White's  Remains,"  created  a  new  era  in 
my  existence.  Old  things  J)asscd  away,  and  the 
whole  world  around  me  was  arrayed  in  fresh 
colours.  I  read,  for  the  first  time,  and  with  un- 
boimdcd  eagerness,  of  a  poor  struggling  student, 
and  the  flame  burned  witnin  me.  Often  and  often 
have  I  trembled  with  excitement  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon  over  "Clifton  Grove;  a  Sketch  in 
Verse,"-  or  a  "Letter  to  his  Brother  Neville."  I 
began  to  undei^tiJl^d,  or  rather  to  atpppeciate,  the 
power  of  words :  I  wrote  rerseft  I  I  detennined 
lo  learn  French,  and  Of^reek,  and  Lutiii,  and  what 
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npt  besides  ?  Wlwit  might  I  not  do,— Trhat  might 
I  not  become  ?  Xfntil  now,  I  had  been  ttndecidcd 
in  what  way  to,  employ  my  superfluous  energies, 
— (fbr,  wonderM  to  say,  do  what  you  will  with  a 
young  constitution,  you  cannot  "use  np"  the 
elasticity  of  a  young  heart) ; — ^whether  to  initiate 
a  great  revolution  on  Hampstead  Heath,  with  no 
definite  oWect  whatever,  or  to  sail  down  the  New 
Biver  till  I  discovered  a  fresh  continent,  or  to  fire 
up  all  my  thoughts  to  preparations  for  man^ying 
liotty  by  the  time  I  should  arrive  at  a  mature  ago 
— say  fifteen  or  sixteen.  But  at  last,  my  future 
was  dear;  a  new  hope  had  arisen  upon  my  path ; 
a  distant  glory  invited  me,  and  already  I  cdlled  it 


mine 


f 


And  all  this  from  "  Kirkc  White's  Eemains." 
The  consumptive  student  wrote — 

"  Fifty  years  heucc,  and  who  will  hear  of  Henry? 
Oh,  none !    Another  busy  brood  of  beings 
Will  shoot  up  in  the  interim,  and  none 
Will  hold  him  in  remembrance.    I  shall  sink, 
As  sinkfl  a  stranger  in  the  busy  streets 

Of  crowded  London 

A  few  inquiries,  and  the  crowds  close  in 
And  airs  tbrgottcnr' 

He  was  mistaken.  He  is  remembered  gratefully 
by  thousands,  who  know  perfectly  well  that  his 
poetry  is  feeble,  and  his  criticism  and  philosophy 
feebler .  still ;  but  who  owe  him  a  large  debt  of 
thankfrilness,  because  he  lived  "a  life,  as  well  as 
wrote  fifth-t^te  verses,  and  made  a  hero  of  Capel 
Lofft.  He  is  remembered  gratefhlly  by  me, 
because  he  changed  a  melancholy  errand-boy  into 
a  glowingly  happv  aspirant  by  showing  him  some- 
thing worth  living  for.  I  seldom  turn  to  his 
"  poems,"  but  I  am  never  tired  of  the  struggles 
of  the  poor  student;  of  hearing  how  dear  he 
found  tea  and  sugar ;  how  his  p^p  used  to  cheat 
him  in  the  matter  of  candles  and  bring  him 
'*  Jives  f*  how  he  used  to  "make  two  coats  a  year 
serve,  and  yet  contrive  to  maintain  a  respectable, 
— ^nav,  a  genteel  appearance;"  how  he  had 
bonght  a  "hair  mattress,  just  as  comfortable  as  a 
bed,  fbr  only  four  pounds,  along  with  blankets, 
counterpane,  pillows,  &c. ;"  and  how  "  "William 
Lesson,  of  Clare  HaU,  at  a  time  when  *  *  * 
could  not  find  a  single  evening  to  devote  to  his 
sick  friend,  staid  with  him  ev&ri/  evening,  cheered 
and  counselled  him,  gave  him  his  medicines,  and 
put  him  to  bed."  0,  WiUiam  Leeson,  some  time 
of  Glare  Hall,  if  you  are  yet  in  the  flesh,  and  this 
"should  meet  your  eye,"  know  that  you  were 
remembered  by  at  least  one  pilgrim  to  St.  John's, 
Cambridge,  on  a  bright  autumn  evening  towards 
the  middle  of  this  nineteenth  century !  .  .  .  . 

How,  Dreamer,  on  my  word,  yon  are  growing 
sentimentally  absurd  and  regardless  of  proba- 
bilities. Consider  what  a  number  of  incidents 
must  concur  before  words  of  yours  could  meet 
the  eye  of  WiUiam  Leeson.  Let  us  see.  Eirke 
White  died  in  1806,  and  it  is  now — ^Pshaw ! 


It  was,  I  distinctly  recollect,  on  a  very  cold 
Sunday  night  in  November,  when  my  mother,  not 
long  home  from  chapeli  wm  fiittuig  in  deep  con- 


versation with  my  father  before  a  small  fire.  A 
young  Lishman,  "  studying  for  the  ministry  "  at 
a  Dissenting  Academy,  had  been  pleased  with  me, 
and  had  lent  me  "  Butler's  Analogy,"  which  I  was 
laboriously  reading  in  the  chimney-comer,  by  iho 
glimmering  Hght. 

"  I  am  sure,"  said  my  mother, — "  quite  suro 
he  had  better  go." 

"  Well,"  replied  my  father,  "  perhaps  he  had : 
but '  a  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss.*  " 

**  Willy — the  gentleman  who  lent  you  that 
book  has  got  you  a  situation  in  a  lawyer's  office, 
if  you'd  like  to  go." 

Of  course,  I  "  liked  to  go." 

**  And  when  you  have  time  in  the  evenings,  ho, 
says  he'll  help  you  with  your  Latin." 

That  was  the  overflowing  drop  in  my  cup  of 
happiness.  I  did  not  get  to  sleep  that  Sunday 
night  without  tears;  and  tossed  about,  restleds  and 
feverish,  till  morning. 

I  had  been  a  whole  year  at  Mr.  Itac ^'s, 

and  little  Mary  had  so  pursued  me  with  kind- 
nesses that  I  had,  almost  against  my  wiU,  con- 
tracted a  sort  of  brotherly  feeling  for  her.  It 
was  not  without  hesitation  and  nervousness  that 
I  told  her  I  was  going.  She  made  large  eyes, 
and  turned  very  red.  There  was  a  disagreeable 
pause.  Was  it  far  off?  And  what  sort  of  people 
should  I  be  with,  all  day  ?  Oh,  genteel  people*: 
she  was  glad  of  that.  And  how  much  was  I  to 
have  a-week  ?  Six  shillings  !  But  then  I  should 
have  to  keep  myself?  Oh,  yes!  she  had  for- 
gotten,— I  should  soon  '*know  French  and  Latin, 
and  get  ever  so  much  more.  And  if  my  father 
and  mother  were  going  back  into  the  country, 
where  should  I  go  of  nights  ?  Oh,  Mrs,  Turrell 
was  to  get  me  a  lodging  close  by,  and  to  look 
after  me ;  and  mother  was  to  send  her  up  some 
money  when  she  could. 

I  said  Mrs.  Turrell  would  most  likely  seek  out 
some  lodging  in  the  neighbourhood  for  me,  and 
that  I  should  be  sure  to  see  her  pretty  frequently. 

The  day  before  my  mother  went  back  to  E , 

after  many  counsels,  a  few  tears,  and  prayer  mor« 
fervent  and  solemn  than  usual,  Bhe  said  that  as  I 
should  now  see  more  of  the  world,  and  hear  a 
good  many  things — and  lawyers  came  to  know 
strange  secrets — she  wished  I  would  remember 
about  Charlotte  Shorland's  imcle  George ;  and  if  I 
sJtould — ^it  was  impossible  to  tell — ^but  if  I  sheidd 
hear  about  anybody  whose  history  was  like  his, 
I  was  to  write  home  directly  and  let  them  know. 
The  history  of  this  *'  Uncle  George"  was  familiar 
to  me,  as  far  as  his  relatives  knew  it.  Fourteen 
years  ago,  he  had  wooed  and  won  a  young  lady 

with  a  little  money ;  had  left  E ,  and  been 

lost  sight  of  in  the  great  whirlpool  of  London ; 
had  never  written  to  his  connections,  whose  last 
news  of  him  were  that  he  had  deserted  his  wife, 
and  gone  abroad.  That  was  all.  He  was  a  wild, 
worthless  fellow,  and  my  mother's  anxieties  were 
for  the  wife,  and  not  for  him. 

I  used  to  see  little  Mary — ^gradually  growing 
into  tall,  thin  Mary — ^pretty  frequently,  as  I  had 
supposed  I  should.  But  I  was  now  placed  among 
people  who  affected  gentiHtyi  and  considered  it 
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degrading  to  carry  a  parcel.  Oradufdly  I  became 
a  *' pervert,"  and  embraced  the  creed  which  is 
summed  up  in  the  word  BsspectahiUty.  I  began 
to  look  down  upon  my  good  Mend  Mrs.  Turrell ;  I 
aspired  to  a  better  lodging ;  I  felt  shy  of  noticing 
Mary  when  I  met  her  in  the  street  in  Saturday 
attire,  carrying  perhaps  some  light  article  of  gro- 
cery which  the  errand-boy  had  forgotten.  One 
fine  evening,  when  numbers  of  smart  people  were 
about,  I  met  her  bearing  a  pound  of  rushlights 
and  a  bundle  of  wood.  This  was  too  much !  My 
wages  had  that  very  day  been  raised  to  twelve- 
and-sixpence  per  week,  and — ^beast  that  I  was ! — 
I  passed  her.  I  felt  that  she  turned  red  in  the 
face ;  my  own  burned  with  shame ;  I  dashed  into 
the  crowd,  and  roamed  about  miserably  till  very 
late.  What  with  self-disgust,  and  what  with 
self-questioning,  and  wondering  whether  Mary 
would  drown  herself,  and  what  my  mother  would 
say  if  she  knew  of  my  meanness,  and  how  I 
should  manage  to  say  my  prayers  after  being 
guilty  of  that  unkindness, — I  passed  one  of  the 
most  utterly  wretched  evenings  of  my  life. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday;  and  soothed  by  the 
calm  of  the  season,  and  softened  by  the  ringing  of 
the  bells  all  around,  I  suddenly  felt,  just  about 
church-time,  as  if  I  must  write  to  Lotty.  But 
then  I  should  like  to  take  all  day  over  it,  and  be 
very  particular ;  and  to  do  that,  I  should  have  to 
stay  at  home  from  chapel, — which  was  not  to  be 
reconciled  with  my  notions  of  duty  or  my  promise 
to  my  mother.  After  a  long  mental  struggle,  in 
which  I  remember  I  proved  myself  a  sad  casuist, 
I  decided  to  stay  in-doors  and  write  the  letter, 
which  I  did  in  some  such  stiflf,  hard,  uncom- 
fortable, conceited  style  as  this;  not  condescending 
to  translate  my  grand  delectus  quotations,  and 
fully  persuaded  that  I  was  inditing  a  model 
epistle  : — 

My  dear  Miss  Charlotte, 

Felix  qui  potuit  verum  cognoscere  causas,  but  I  do 
not  know  the  cause  of  my  long  silence,  or  of  yours.  The 
world  around  is  shrouded  in  mystery,  wherever  we  look, 

"Throughout  this  air,  this  ocean,  and  this  earth!" 

I    sincerely    trust  you   are  enjoying  every   felicity   in 

E ,  and  should  Be  too  happy,  believe  me,  to  sec  you 

once  more;  but  the  decrees  of  fate  are  immutable,  and  I 
cannot  quit  this  bustling  scene.  My  pursuits  are  now  of 
a  different  character  from  what  the^'  were,  and  my  salary 
has  been  increased  to  12s.  6d.  per  week,  owing  to  my 
translating  some  proceedings  in  the  Koyal  Court  of  St. 
Lucia,  out  of  French  into  English ;  and  to  my  copying  a 
plan  from  a  Deed  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  I  am 
sure  you  will  felicitate  me  upon  my  success,  and  will  accept 
this  good  intelligence  as  a  substitute  for  an  epistle  treating, 
as  is  usual  in  epistolaiy  correspondence,  de  omnibus  rebus 
et  quibusdam  aiiis.  Will  von  pteasc  hand  the  enclosure  to 
my  mother,  and  beg  four  father  and  mother,  and  all  friends, 
to  accept  my  best  regards. 

I  am,  my  dear  Miss  Charlotte, 

Affectionately  and  faithfully  yours. 

After  making  this  "  exhibition  "  of  myself,  my 
sensations  improved  for  a  while,  and  I  began  to 
indulge  reflections  depreciatory  of  Mary,  and 
justiiicatory  of  my  own  conduct  in  terminating  our 
acquaintance  so  rudely.     That  acquaintance  had 


all  turned  upon  the  mere  accident  of  my  being  an 
errand-boy  in  her  father's  shop  for  a  year,  and 
only  suppose  that  accident  had  never  taken  place? 

*'  Softly,  softiy,"  said  an  inward  whisper, 
"  who  tcdks  of  accidents  ?  Tour  mother  has 
taught  you  to  believe  in  Frovidenee — and  you  do 
believe  in  it !" — And  little  Mary  had  been  very 
kind  to  me. 

Yes,  she  had,  and  I  had  given  her  a  neodle-case. 
And  I  didn't  want  her  kindness  either.  I  was 
in  love  with  Lottv,  whose  hair  curled  much  better 
than  Mary's. 

''0  hard,  hard  heart!  for  shame!"  said  the 
inward  whisper. 

Well,  what  was  the  use  of  fretting  ?  The  thing 
was  done,  and  could  not  be  undone.  I  would  send 
her  some  present,  without  letting  her  know  whom 
it  came  from. 

"Mean,  mean,  mean !  Go,  and  beg  her  pardon 
directly,  if  you  want  peace  in  your  soul,"  said 
my  good  angel. 

That  was  impossible.  Why,  if  I  did  that,  she 
would  speak  to  me  some  day,  perhaps,  with  a  can 
of  oil  in  her  hand ;  and  how  could  I  bear  that  ? 
Out  of  the  question  ! 

I  terminated  that  discussion,  but  could  not 
silence  suggestions  of  a  disturbing  kind  which 
crowded  thick  and  fast  into  my  mind  that  Sunday 
night, — a  night  ever  memorable  in  my  history. 
Memorable,  because  it  was  then  that  I  was  forced 
distinctly  to  recognise  for  the  first  time  the  fact 
that  my  boyhood  was  gone  for  ever,  with  all  its 
comparative  purity  of  heart  and  mind,  its  readiness 
to  obey  right  impulses,  its  uncasuistical  simplicity. 
I  felt,  with  bitterness  and  self-disgust,  that  I  had 
become  a  hair-splitting  trifler  with  duty;  that 
I  could  not  only  sacrifice  gratitude  and  friendship 
to  a  small  regard  for  appearances,  but  that  I 
could  clothe  myself  in  sophistry  and  defy  con- 
science when  it  pricked  me  for  my  wrong-doing. 
There  was  a  cloud  hanging  between  me  and  high 
Heaven,  and  though  I  said  my  prayers,  as  usual, 
before  lying  down,  it  was  entirely  witiiout  that 
consciousness  that  my  voice  reached  the  Throne, 
which  alone  can  make  praj-er  delightful. 

Perhaps  one  ought  not  to  flinch  from  dwelling 
upon  a  period  so  important  to  his  culture  as  that 
of  adolescence, — the  space  between  boyhood  and 
early  maturity.  But  I  confess  that  whenever  my 
recollections  of  that  period  assume  distinctness  and 
life,  I  endeavour  to  put  them  down,  and  to  think 
of  something  else.  Very  silly  things,  no  doubt, 
one  says,  writes,  and  does,  between  fifteen  and 
twenty ;  but  as  I  was,  on  the  whole,  an  earnest 
and  veiy  industrious  person  dui-ing  the  interval  in 
question,  I  can  scarcely  see  why  it  is  that  I  turn 
with  such  aversion  from  any  vivid  recollections  of 
those  five  years  of  imdoubted  growth  in  what  was 
good  and  desirable. 

Perhaps  it  is  because  the  period  of  adolescence 
is  that  of  asptratwn,  and  I  feel  howpitifally  short 
of  all  "  aspiration"  is  the  paltry  pertbrmanee  that 
has  followed ! 

(  7*0  &e  contimued.') 
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CUBISTOFHER   GrOSE 

Had  a  wart  on  his  nose; 
A  wart  of  a  true  Fatagonian  race. 
I  should  make  a  sad  mess,  if  I 
Here  were  to  specify 
What  was  its  bulk,  its  girth  at  the  base, 
Or  the  height  of  its  summit  above  the  place 
Where  it  grew  from  the  nose  which  grew  from  his  face; 
Tor  you'd  never  believe  but  I  meant  to  deceive ; 
So  ril  merely  just  say,  in  a  summary  way, 
'Twas  a  thing  that  you  wouldn't  see  every  day. 

So  great,  in  short,  was  the  size  of  tlic  wart, 
That  people  were  frequently  led  to  suppose 
That  the  nose  was  the  wart,  and  the  wart  was  the  uobc. 

Christopher  Grose,  as  the  story  goes. 
Was  a  bachelor,  small  and  slender; 

And  he  had  a  heart,  notwithstanding  the  wart. 
That  was  amorous,  sof\;,  and  tender: 

And  Christopher  Grose,  on  each  side  of  his  nose, 
Had  an  eye  for  the  feminine  gender. 
Christopher  lodged  at  Number  Three; 

And  the  opposite  house  was  Thirty, 
Which  was  overlooked  to  sucli  a  degree, — 

Though  the  windows  were  rather  dirty, — 
That  Christopher  Grose,  while  sipping  his  tea, 
Or  lazily  lounging,  could  easily  see 
Into  the  rooms  of  his  vis-a-vis. 

Now,  on  the  first  floor,  just  over  the  door. 
At  one  of  the  wiudows  mentioned  before. 
Often  sat  a  young  lady,  whose  age  wasn't  more 
Than  about  eighteen,  or  perhaps  a  score. 
Her  eyebrows  were  arclicd,  and  her  eyes  were  blue, 
And  her  cheek  wore  a  fair  and  delicate  hue : 
Her  neck  was  white. 
And  her  tresses  were  light. 
And  her  glance  was  bright. 
And  her  waist  was  slight. 
And  her  figure  was  tight; 
And  altogether  there  really  might 
Be  good  excuse  for  any  poor  wight. 
Who  happened  to  fall  in  love  with  her,  quite 
Over  head  and  ears,  at  the  very  first  sight. 
She  passed  a  part  of  her  time  in  feeding 
Her  birds;  but  very  much  more  in  reading 
Three-volnme  novels,  with  dirty  covers. 
Full  of  the  woes  of  disconsolate  lovers: 
And  this  girl,  witli  good  looks, 
And  the  taste  for  books, 
Kejoiced  in  the  name  of  Adclgitha  Snooks. 

Her  father  was  a  butcher  grim. 
Bulky  of  body,  and  stout  of  limb; 
And  he  had  a  wife  still  stouter  than  he. 
Though  Adclgitha, — she  was  slight  and  slim, 

As  heroines  always  ought  to  be. 
The  butcher  wore  a  blonse  of  blue ; 
And  down  before,  appertaining  thereto, 
Were  lots  of  small  buttons,  with  nothing  to  do. 
And  his  wife  wore  a  gown,  very  far  from  new. 
Which  once  had  been  brown,  but  which  now  to  the  view 
l^xhlbited  many  a  shade  and  hue. 
And  as  she  was  given  to  lie  a-bed  late, 
And  her  husband  for  breakfast  would  never  wait. 
And  the  eyes  were  all  bent,  and  the  hooks  were  all  straight, 
The  gown  didn't  sit  like  a  very  good  fit. 
And  was  often  unfastened  more  than  a  bit: 
Thus  showing  the  nnder-garments  behind. 
In  a  way  that  would  shock  an  over-refined, 
Or  very  especially  delicate  mind: 
Aiid  she'd  always  a  hole  in  the  side  of  her  shoe. 
With  a  dirtyish  stocking  visible  through. 
Her  appearance  was  certainly  far  firom  neat, 
And  her  lera])cr  was  equally  far  from  sweet. 
Indeed,  as  I  like  giving  people  their  due, 
1  mubt  say  she  was  rather  a  bit  of  a  shrew. 

Christopher  long  in  silence  pined 
For  Adclgitha  Snooks,    He  couldu  t  lay 


His  head  on  the  pillow,  in  peace  of  mind. 

For  she  filled  his  thoughts  by  night  and  by  day. 

But  he'd  no  introduction,  and  couldn't  find 
Any  mutual  firiend,  to  whom  he  could  say^ — 

"  I  should  take  it  as  most  imcommonly  kind, 
If  you'd  make  me  known,  in  the  usual  way." 

So  he'd  sit,  and  glower,  by  the  day  and  hour, 
Into  the  loveiy  Adelgitha's  bower: 
And  he'd  watch  and  wait,  early  and  late, 
For  the  chance  of  a  glance  from  its  fair  inmate. 
Till  to  such  a  pitch  were  his  feelings  wrought, 
That  the  "  butchering  business,"  he  really  thought, 
Was  the  most  sentimental  a  man  could  iae  taught. 
And  love  and  liver,  and  suet  and  sighs 
Became  quite  analogous  things  in  his  eyes. 
And  he  felt  quite  a  tlnrili  and  a  perturbation, 

When  he  carved  the  lamb,  or  cut  into  the  hanu 
And  a  fillet  of  veal  always  made  him  feel 
As  if  taking  a  meal 
Of  meat  were  a  sin  and  a  profanation. 

Now  our  hero  most  easily,  one  woidd  have  thought. 

Might  have  got  at  the  introduction  he  sought. 

By  his  landlad)''s  means, — and  indeed  he  tiied; 

But  the  lady  so  unmistakablv  shied 

At  the  very  first  hint,  that,  then  and  there, 

He  gave  up  tlie  notion  in  utter  despau*; 

Perceiving  at  once  how  completely  in  vain 

Was  the  hope  that,  through  her,  he  could  ever  obtain 

What  he  so  much  coveted,  namely,  the  bliss 

Of  knowing  the  fair  and  accomplished  Miss 

Addgitha  Snooks: — ^and  the  reason  was  this. 

Mrs.  Thomasine  Podger  (the  landlady's  name) 
Was  a  very  unpleasantly  lady-like  dame; 
And,  throughout  her  life,  her  particular  pride, 
More  especially  since  Mr.  Podger  had  died, 
(Podger,  tailor  and  outfitter,)  always  had  been  her 
Connexions,  and  aristocratic  demeanour. 

And  people  she'd  meet  she'd  firequently  treat 
To  descriptions  of  Lord  Tom  Bobbeiy's  seat, 
(Referring,  of  course,  to  his  country  retreat); 
And  in  Christopher's  room,  hung  up  to  a  nail. 
And  wiapped  in  a  sort  of  a  gauzy  veil. 
Was  a  portrait,  in  colours  more  bright  than  mellow. 
In  a  frame,  not  of  gold,  but  exceedingly  yellow, 
Of  a  very  ill-teinpered  and  sour-looking  fellow. 
Who  was  something  remarkable,  somehow  or  other. 
And  who,  Mrs.  P.  said,  was  her  favourite  brother. 
And  she'd  got  a  great  deal  of  china  ware. 
Which  was  said  to  be  real,  and  dreadfiilly  rare: 
And  the  house  seemed  to  feel,  and  even  to  share. 
Her  very  genteel  and  elegant  air: 
So,  all  things  considered,  the  fact  that  she  shunned  her 
Opposite  neighbours,  was  no  cause  for  wonder: 
And  tliough,  now  and  then,  she'd  step  into  the  shop, 
To  purchase  a  cutlet,  a  steak,  or  a  chop, 
She  had  once  or  twice  managed  politely  to  drop 
A  hint  that  with  that  the  acquaintance  must  stop. — 
And  this  was  the  reason  that  Mrs.  Podger 
Wouldn't  hear  about  introducing  her  lodger. 

At  length,  and  at  last,  after  months  were  past, 
And  our  hero,  poor  fellow !  waa  getting  fast 

To  look  wan  and  pale,  and  beginning  to  fail. 
So  much  that  HTs  landlady  tried  to  prevail 
On  him,  every  morning  to  drink  some  ale. 

Or  sheny,  or  port,  or  thing  of  the  sort, 
A  breeze  of  ^ood  fortune  filled  his  sail. 
He  was  walking  along  the  street,  one  night. 
In  a  very  forlorn  and  disconpolate  plight. 
When  he  happened  to  see  two  ladies  alight, — 
One  of  them  stout,  and  the  other  slight — 
From  a  'bus,  and  turn  down  a  street  to  the  right. 
^Tio  can  express  his  thrill  of  delight 
At  this  apparently  common-place  sight. 
When  the  two  ladies,  who  he  inunediately  ktiew. 
By  the  light  of  the  lamps,  to  be  no  other 
Than  th^  lOTely  Adf  Igitha  Snooks  dnd  her  mother. 
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Went  straight  to  the  Theatre  Koyal,  Hay- 
Market,  and  purchased  a  bill  of  the  play? 
He  followed,  of  course;  and  in  the  fray 
And  crush  at  the  doors,  did  all  that  lay 
In  his  power,  to  get  them  through  the  mSUe: 
And,  when  safe  in  the  pit,  he  managed  to  stay 
Close  at  their  sides,  and  was  very  gay; 
And  when  it  was  time  for  going  away, 
He  fetched  them  a  cab,  and  forbade  Uiem  to  pay 
A  farthing,  and  altogether,  they  say, 
Behaved  in  such  an  agreeable  way. 
That— dating  the  matter  from  that  very  day, 
To  Adelgitha'fl  dwelling  he  got  the  Entree. 

*  »  •  *  m 

Adelgitha  sat  with  her  lover  by  her. 

The  candles  were  lit,  and  the  shatters  were  closed : 
Her  father  was  taking  his;drop  of  gin- 
And-water,  and  pipe,  at  a  neighbouring  inn; 
And  her  mother,  below,  at  the  kitchen  fire, 

Delightfully  dozed. 
No  better  occasion  could  lover  desire : 

And  he  saw  'twas  high  time  that  his  love  were  disclosed, 
If  he  ever  expected  the  lady  to  win. 
Or  some  oUier,  more  daring  and  bold,  might  step  in: 
So,  screwing  his  courage  up,  higher  and  higher, 

At  length, — he  proposed! 

"  Angelic  Adelgitha! "  thus  he  began, 
<*  You  see  a  most  wretched  unhappy  young  man : 
And  you  are  the  only  being  who  can 
Do  aught,  of  his  life  to  lengthen  the  span. 
Oh,  hear,  hear  in  pity  my  heart-rending  case? 
Oh,  list!"    (Here  the  latfy  averted  her  face,} 
^  Oh,  don't,  Miss  Adelgitha!    Fray  do  not  frown! 
•  If  you  do,  I — I —  If  you — I — *^(Here  he  broke  down,) 
Quoth  Miss  Snooks, — ^**Mithter  Grothe,"  (by  the  way,  I've 

omitted 
To  say  that  she  lisped,)  **  If  you  are  to  be  pitied, 
I'm  thorry,  Fm  thure.    I  thant  reprimand  you,  , 

Nor  frown;  for,  in  fact,  thir,  I — don't  underthtand  you." 
**  Oh  charming  Miss  Snooks,"  was  our  hero's  reply; 
"  You  must  certainly  sec,  with  the  half  of  an  eye, 
As  its  vulgarly  termed,  what  I  mean  to  imply. 
Believe  me.  Miss  Snooks,  believe  that,  were  I 
But  to  say  what  I've  felt,  'twere  sufficient  to  melt     / 
The  heart  of  a  steam-engine ! "    (Here  he  knelt 
At  Adelgitha^ 8 feet,)  "  Oh,  adorable  creature! 
Matchless  in  form,  and  bewitching  in  feature ! 
Say,  say  I  may  hope,  not  entirely  in  vain. 
To — to-— clasp, — to — ^to — Oh  !  1 "     (Here  he  broke  down 

again,) 
"  Rithe  up ! "  cried  Miss  Snooks,  "  Rithc  up,  thir,  and  be  ath 
Quick  ath  you  can.    Oh,  if  mother  should  thee  uth ! 
Rithe  up,  Mithter  Grothe!    Rithe  t/p,  I  repeat! 
I  won't  hear  one  word  till  you  rithe  to  your  feet," 
"  Oh,  charming  Adelgitha,  hear  my  petition ! 
My  assortment  of  woes  defies  competition." 
^  Rithe  up,  thir,  I  thay.    Oh,  what  a  pothithion! 
Till  you  rithe  from  your  knccth,  thir,  I  won't  hear  a  word. 
Rithe  tip,  Mithter  Grothe.    Now,  don't  be  abthurd! " 

So  he  drew  a  chair,  with  a  crest-fallen  air, 

As  dose  to  her  side  as  he  thought  he  could  dare: 

And,  though  very  much  flustered, 

At  lengdi  he  mustered 
Courage  enough  to  go  through  the  affair. 
"  Miss  Snooks,"  he  continued,  *'  it  may  be  wrong, 
But  my  love  is  so  fiery,  hot,  and  strong. 
That  it's  burnt  up  my  heart,  like  the  crust  of  a  tart 
That's  been  left  in  the  oven  an  hour  too  long. 
If  yon  won't  be  my  wife,  I  shall  lose  my  life; 
But,  oh!  what  rapture,  what  bliss  if  you'd  say  I 
Might  hope!    Oh,  Miss  Snooks!    Oh,  Adelgitha!  may  I? 
I've  some  houses,  with  grounds,  let  at  capital  rents } 
And  a  thousand  pounds  in  the  Three-per-Cents.: 
And  you  cavkt  wish  a  more  affectionate  lover,  nor 
Husband.    Oh,  say !  may  I  speak  to  the  governor?'* 

His  voice  was  hushed,  and  Adelgitha  blad^ed. 
As  thonffh  all  her  blood  to  her  <£eek  had  rushed* 
At  lengA  she  broke  the  silence,  and  spoke; 
While  Cbrittopher  Hi  m  $lioagh  he  most  choker 


"  Oh,  thir,  I  mutht  thay,  I  like  you  very  well: 

Bat— Oh,  I  thall  never  be  able  to  tell !— 

I— I  mutht— I— I  can't!    The  fact  ith,  Mithter  Grothe, 

IcanH  marry  a  man  with  that  wart  on  hitk  nothe  ! 

I  don't  with  to  give  pain,  but  I  mutht  be  plain. 

I've  read  loth  of  novelth,  again  and  again, 

I've  thearched  and  Ive  thearched — ^but  entirely  in  vain. 

To  try  if  I  couldn't  at  all  athertain 

If  their  heroeth  were  ever  dithfig if,  in  thort, 

Either  one  of  them  ever  had  got  thnch  a  wart. 

Then  thereth  Julia  Green,  whom  I  think  you  have  thccn, 

Theeth  conthtantly  thaying  you  ought  to  have  been 

A  Thovereign  of  iFartemburg,  wooing  a  Queen; 

And  Feter,  her  brother,  thayth  he'd  bet  a  quart  on 

The  fact  that  your  thumame  ith  really  Wharton, 

And  thometimeth  he  *begth  that  hith  tnithtcr  '11  exthort  her 

Friend  to  be  kind  to  the  thorrowth  of  Wart^r* 

No,  indeed,  ^Ir.  Grothe,  Fm  extheedingly  thony 

To  cauthe  you  mortification  or  worry; 

But  Adelgitha  Thnookth  may  pop  off  the  hookth" — 

(No,  I  tliink  the  expression  was  something  which  looks 

And  sounds  rather  better,— is  may  have  been  **  lie 

In  the  silent  tomb,"  or  **  expire,"  or  "  die,")— 

"  But  she'll  never  conthent,  Mr.  Grothe,  and  thath  flat, 

To  be  yourth,  unleth  you  can  get  rid  of  ihaU^ 

Not  a  single  word  our  hero  said; 

But  out  he  walked,  or  rather,  stalked. 

With  stately  and  solemn  tread. 
Slowly  and  sadly  the  stairs  ho  descended. 
As  if  joys  and  troubles  alike  were  ended. 
But  this  wasn't  the  case:  fbr  it  happened  that  there. 
Just  at  the  sixth  or  the  seventh  stair. 
Was  a  pliaoe  that  was  sadly  out  of  repair; 
And  the  carpenter  hadn't  been  able  to  spare 
The  time  to  mend  it  with  proper  care : 
So,  its  strength  proving  insufBcient  to  bear 
His  weight, — though  his  form  was  h'ght  and  space,— 
His  heels  slipped  out;  and,  unable  to  stop. 
He  fell,  as  the  saying  is, "  neck  and  crop. 
Headlong  into  the  butcher's  shop. 

Now,  of  course,  you'd  have  thought 

Such  a  fall  as  tiiis  ought 
To  have  knocked  from  his  head  what  brains  he  had  got. 
But  no : — though  the  reason  I  can't  give  a  hint  to,  it 
Seemed  rather  as  if  it  had  knocked  die  brains  into  it : 
For  the  first  thing  he  thought  upon  happened  to  be  n 
Very  remarkable  sort  of  idea. 

Now,  though  he  had  never  before  been  attacked 

On  the  score  of  his  wart;  for  few  people  lacked, — 

As  Miss  Snooks  really  seemed  to, — good  feeling  and  tact. 

He  was  painfuUy  conscious  as  to  the  fact 

To  get  rid  of  the  wart  he'd  died  all  sorts  of  notions : 

Both  external  lotions,  and  internal  potions, 
And,  again  and  again,  he'd  attempted  burning  it. 
But  had  hitherto  only  succeeded  in  turning  it 
Black,  and  yellow,  and  orange,  and  green^ 
And  all  the  colours  that  ever  were  seen. 
But  lately  he'd  lit  on  a  different  plan:  he 
Was  reading,  one  day,  the  "Family  Granny;" 
(That  cheap  publication,  with  the  laiige  circidatioa. 
So  extensively  known  through  the  whole  of  the  natioii,) 
When  he  met  with  the  following  information:— 

"  For  Removal  or  Wabts  of  all  sixbs  ahd  sosts. 
**  From  a  butcher's  shop  you  must  steal  a  sliee 
*'  Of  beef,  which  should  be  very  tender  and  nice. 
**  With  this  rub  the  wart    You  must  rub  it  twice; 
**  You  should  rub  it  ag^ain* — yon  should  nib  it  thrice. 
"  Then  bury  the  beef  just  under  the  ground. 
"  (N.B.  It  should  weigh  not  less  than  a  poimd.) 
*'  The  person  by  whom  that  beef  is  fonnd 

"  Will  get  the  wart»  which  frtnn  yon  will  depart, 
^  And  the  place  where  it  was  will  be  smooth  aad  toimd.^ 

Now,  Fve  mentioned  that  after  Christopher's  tumble. 
Instead  of  his  brams  getting  into  a  jumble, 
A  remarkable  sort  of  idea  oocmred  to 
His  mind:  and  that  was  the  one  referred  to. 

The  lamps  in  the  street  were  diiniiig  btight; 
But  th«  ihop  lay  (bufc  in  the  gloom  of  nighty 
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Save  only  where  gleams  of  a  spectral  light 
Shone  through  the  chinks  of  the  shutters,  on  white, 
CadftTerotts  forms,  as  of  murdered  men, 
In  some  yile  and  foul  assassin's  den. 
Horrible  heads  were  grinning  there. 
And  their  eyeless  sockets  seemed  to  stare; 
And  things  that  were  legs  of  mutt:>n  by  day, 
Now  were  ghostly  arms  that  warned  him  away. 

But  our  hero's  head,  as  has  twice  been  said, 
Was  filled  with  his  lately  discovered  idea: 
And,  directly  before  htm,  he  happened  to  see  a 
Piece  of  beef-steak, — a  beautifol  slice. 
Thick,  and  juicy,  and  tender,  and  nice. 
He  took  it  up:  he  held  his  hreath: 
The  house  was  silent  and  still  as  death; 
Save  only  a  mixture  of  grunting  and  roaring, 
Such  as  stout  people  frequently  cause  in  snoring. 
Carefully  wrapping  the  piece  of  beef 
In  his  clean  wlutc  cambric  handkerchief. 

He  was  just  about  to  creep  stealthily  out. 
When  back  in  affright  he  suddenly  sprang, 
For  the  street-door  was  opened  wide,  with  a  bang, 
While  the  bell,  from  the  force  of  sympathy,  rang, 
A.nd  the  batcher  himself,  decidedly  worse 
For  liquor,  rolled  in,  with  a  grunt  and  a  curse; 
Shut  the  door  behind  him,  halted  to  lock  it, 
And  immediately  put  the  key  in  his  pocket: 
Then  called  up  ms  wife,  and  with  tottering  tread. 
Went,  scolding  and  grumbling,  off  to  bed. 

Christopher  crept  behind  a  sheep. 
Slaughtered  thiit  day;  and  managed  to  keep 
Still,  till  the  household  was  buried  in  sleep. 
He  then  came  out,  and  stole  over  the  floor 
Of  the  passage,  and  out  at  the  back-kitchen  door; 
Which  door  gave  access  to  a  plot  of  ground. 
Used  in  common  by  all  the  neighbours  around. 
For  the  drying  of  clothes  and  the  culture  of  beans, 
Cabbages,  nettles,  and  early  greens. 

Now,  when,  still  as  a  mouse. 

He'd  crept  clear  of  the  house. 
Unheard  by  the  butcher,  his  daughter,  or  spouse. 
He  stopped, — ^looked  around  him, — listened, — unpacked  his 
Plunder,  and  put  his  idea  in  practice. 
With  trembling  hands,  he  took  the  slice, 
80  thick,  and  juicy,  and  tender,  and  nice; 
And  rubbed  lus  wart:   he  rubbed  it  twice;  . 
He  robbed  it  again, — ^he  rubbed  it  thrice : 
Then  feU  on  his  knees,  and  in  a  trice, 
Having  dug  with  his  fingers  a  suitable  pit. 
He  covered  it  up,  and  then  hastened  to  quit 
The  spot;  and  after  some  turnings  and  dodgings, 
To  avoid  the  policeman,  got  safe  to  his  lod^igs. 

Well,  moroing  broke,  and  the  butcher  awoke, 

No  better  for  last  night's  drinking  and  smoke. 

Dull  was  his  eye,  and  his  throat  was  dry, 

And  parched  was  his  tongue,  and  when  he  awoke, 

His  voice  was  between  a  grunt  and  a  croak. 

His  temper  was  never  much  famed  for  amenity; 

And  this  didn't  tend  to  increase  its  serenity. 

And,  as  he  went  down,  he  growled,  as  it*8  said 

A  bear  growls,  who  suffers  from  sores  on  the  head. 

Before  long,  Mrs.  Snooks  and  Adelgitha  followed: 

And  l^e  cloth  was  laid,  and  the  breakfast  was  swallowed. 

Mrs.  Snooks,  with  her  dress  in  its  ustial  state. 

Had  just  begun  pretty  roundly  to  rate 

Her  nnsband  for  staying  at  taverns  so  late: 

And  he  was  replying  with  surly  words, 

When  his  (farming  daughter,  requiring  some  water. 

To  give  to  her  mignonette  and  her  birds. 

Which  was  every  morning  her  regular  task, 

Stepped  out  at  the  door  to  draw  some  firom  the  cask. 

The  very  first  sight  that  appeared  to  her  eyes 

Was  one  which  she  saw  with  exceeding  sm-prise. 

'Twas  the  track  of  two  feet,  of  an  elegant  size. 

Whose  owner  appeared  to  have  dropped  from  the  skies. 

The  footsteps  led  acroSs  a  bed 

Of  cabbi^es;  the&ce  they  seemed  t6  thread 

Their  way',  with  a  light  and  ^biOQS  tread. 


■ 

Where  the  thistle  its  downy  fflories  shed, 

To  a  place  where  l^e  ovei^grown  broe<^  spread 

Its  lanky  leaves,  and  its  seedy  head. 

And  here  some  indications  proved 

That  the  earth  had  been  but  recently  moved. 

A  hole  was  soon  made  with  a  garden  spade; 

And  out  of  the  hole  she  took  a  slice 

Of  beef-steak,  that  appeared  not  by  any  means  nice. 

She  smelt  to  it  once !  she  smelt  it  twice ! ! 

She  smelt  it  again — she  smelt  it  thrice! I ! 

Then,  forgetful  alike  of  flower  and  bird. 

She  ran  back  with  her  prize,  and  told  what  had  occurred. 

**  Odds  I  Zounds !"  cried  the  butcher,  "  if  that  an't  the  steak 
That  I  cut  from  the  rump,  for  the  old  Mrs.  Blake  I" 
He  rushed  off  to  the  shop. — *^  Come,  none  of  your  lingo}" 
(  This  0/ course  to  his  vifi) — "  Yes,  it  is  gone,  by  jingo  ! 
The  chap  must  be  careral  that  did  this  here  job»  or  be 
Will  be  brought  to  book  for  a  regular  robbery. 
This  steak  an't  the  whole.    Oh  no,  I'll  be  bound,  it 
A'nt  all  by  a  long  way.    Come,  show  where  yon  found  it. 
The  villain  1  the  rascal  1  Oh,  curse  him  I  oh,  dang  him  I 
111  send  him  to  gaol!   Til  transport  him!  rU  hwg  himy" 
*  *  *  »  • 

The  hours  of  sitting  were  drawing  short 
In  a  metropolitan  criminal  court 

The  judge,  looking  big  in  his  full-bottomed  wig. 
Had  just  finished  takine  a  comforting  swig 
Of  Madeira,  to  smooth  his  most  tiresome  task. 
From  a  very  convenient  and  nice  little  flask. 
Which  he  always  brought  into  the  court  with  him,  and-— 

which  is 
Comforting  also— had  eaten  some  sandwiches: 
And  now,  with  a  smoothed  and  benevolent  face, 
That  looked  well  for  the  prisoner,  summed  up  the  case. 

'*Hem!  Gentlemen — ^hem!  of  the  Jury 

I  really  do  assure  ye. 
That  I  think  your  duty  in  this  case  plain. 
And  it  therefore  would  be  altogether  in  vain 
To  read  aU  Uie  evidence  over  again. 
Now  the  present  charge,  as  each  of  you^knows. 
Is  this,  that  the  prisoner,  Christopher  Grose," 
(Yes, — 'twill  cause  tiie  gentle  reader  a  shock, — 
'Twas  our  hero  himself  that  stood  in  the  dock!) 
'*  In  the  dead  of  the  night,  at  twelve  o'clock. 
Did,  by  force  and  arms,  fdoniously  break 
And  enter  the  shop  of  John  Snooks,  and  take 
Therefrom  a  pound  and  half  of  beef-steak. 

The  evidence  shows  that  the  prisoner  Grose, 
On  the  evening  when  the  thefl  was  committed. 
Had  been  in  the  house;  though  it  seems  that  he  quitted 
Before  die  family  went  to  be£ 
Another  fact  is  that  the  tracks  which  led 
From  the  door  of  the  house  to  the  spot  of  ground, 
Where  the  beef  in  question  was  next  day  found, 
Correspond,  in  a  manner  the  most  complete, 
With  the  shoes  which  the  prisoner  had  on  his  feet. 
And  these, — with  his  suddenly  leaving  town,-— 
Are  the  principal  facts  in  the  case  for  the  Crown. 
Against  these  facts  youll  have  to  weigh 
The  evidence  given  by  Timothy  Bray. 
This  witness -says, — *I  distinctly  remember 
The  night  of  the  twenty-ninth  of  September. 
I  was  walking  Uiat  night,  behind  the  street 
Where  the  butcher  dwells,  who  lost  the  meat.  _ 

Behind  that  street  is  a  plot  of  ground. 
Used  in  common  by  aU  the  neighbours  around. 
I  was  walking  close  by,  when  i  saw  arise 
From  his  knees,  a  young  man  rather  small  in  size. 
He  ran  across,  and  jumped  over  the  wall, 
In  so  hurried  a  way  that  he  got  a  falL 
Then  he  walked  away  quickly;  but  chancing  to  meet 
The  poUceman,  who  then  was  patrolling  his  beat. 
He  turned,  and  made  a  hasty  retreat* 
As  he  then  came  towards  me,  of  course  I  met  him. 
I  saw  him  distinctly,  and  shan't  forget  him. 
The  prisoner  now  at  the  bar,  I  can 
Decidedly  swear,  was  hot  the  man.' 
Th^n  he  sayi  aMiii,  when  asked  how  fae  kaows» 
'  TIU  «NRi  that  7  met  had  a  toqiri  m  Am  wtn ; 
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A  wari  of  a  size  io  huge  and  immenie, 
I  should  know  it  again,  were  it  fifty  years  hence^ 
Now  you  all  can  see,  just  by  looking  around, 
Tliat  the  prisoner's  nose  is  smooth  and  sound. 
So,  if  you  believe  this  witness's  story,— 

And  I  really  don't  see  any  cause  to  prevent  it, — ho 
Has  thrown  such  a  doubt,  (not  to  say  any  more,)  he 
Has  thrown  sach  grave  doubts  on  the  point  of  identity. 
That,  it  seems  to  me,  the  chance  can  be  little 
But  your  verdict  must  surely  be  one  of  acquittal." 

Adelgitha,  wearing  a  thick  blue  veil, 
Which  the  counsel  in  vain  had  tried  to  prevail 
Upon  her  to  draw  away  from  her  face, 
Hod  told  what  she  had  to  say  on  the  case. 
Then  feeling  ill,  and  hot,  and  annoyed, 
She  had  silently  left  the  Court,  to  avoid 
The  defence, — for  the  Counsel  was  putting  a  quiz  on  her; 
And  was  out  when  the  Jury  acquitted  the  Prisoner. 
Poor  Christopher,  heaving  a  sigh  of  relief. 
At  the  charge  of  thieving  the  piece  of  beef 
Having  failed,  was  leaving  the  Court.     His  grief 
Had  made  him  look  ill,  for  his  cares  and  woes 
Had  been  great ;  but  the  wart  was  gone  from  his  nose ! 
Yes,  'twas  gone  indeed ;  and  had  left  no  sign ! 
His  nose  was  as  smooth  as  yours  or  mine. 
Now,  outside  the  Court  was  a  crowd;  and  there, 
Sitting  faint  as  death,  in  an  elbow-chair, 
With  her  veil  lifted  up,  to  give  her  some  air. 
Was  Adelgitha  Snooks.    With  a  eurioivs  stare. 
Our  hero  waa  passing.    But,  oh,  what  a  start 
He  gave,  when  he  saw  on  her  nose  a  wart. 
Of  the  same  appearance,  and  form,  and  figure     " 
That  his  own  had  been ;  hut,  if  anything,  bigger  !  ! 


So  great,  in  short,  was  the  size  oi  the  wart. 
That  no  one  on  earth  would  ever  suppose 
But  the  nose  was  the  wart,  and  the  wart  wai  the 


Many  years  have  passed ;  and  Christopher,  cured 

Of  his  love  for  Miss  Snooks,  by  what  he  endurnl 

From  her  justly  punished  presumption  and  folly. 

Has  completely  conquered  his  melancholy. 

He's  got  a  nice  house  as  you'd  wish  to  see, 

And  his  thousand  pounds  have  increased  to  three. 

Indeed,  he  has  prospered  and  thriven  through  life ; 

And  he's  married  a  nice  little  sensible  wife. 

Who  has  brought  him  a  boy,  and  a  thousand  pounds  more ; 

So  liifl  thousand  pounds  have  increased  to  four. 

And  his  wife  calls  him  "  Dear,"  and  his  boy  calls  him 

"Pappy;" 
And  hc*s  cheerful,  and  pleased,  and  contented,  and  happy. 

But  alas,  poor  ^fiss  Snooks!    The  wart  on  her  nose 
Gets  bigger  and  bigger;  it  grows,  and  it  grows! 
80,  the  nose  itself, — having  always  been  small, — 
Can  now  be  scarcely  perceived  at  all ! 
She's  got  bony  and  angular,  scraggy  and  thin; 
And  her  hair's  fallen  out,  and  her  check's  fallen  in. 
Her  formerly  delicate,  fair  complexion 
Has  become  too  sallow  to  bear  inspection; 
And,  of  course,  she  has  joined  a  religious  connexion. 
She  professes  to  care  about  nothing  but  **  facts," 
And  she's  given  up  novels,  and  taken  to  tracts. 
And, — I  really  don't  know  what  more  can  be  said,^ 
She's  a  sour,  methodistical,  hopeless  old  maid. 


E.  T.  L. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

'TwAs  a  beautiful  affcemoon ;  and  the  Bunahine 
sported  with  the  ivy  leaves  and  looked  through  the 
window  which  those  leaves  suiToundcd.  The  rays 
fell  upon  a  female  head  and  the  fair  one's  neck 
and  shoulders.  The  neck — the  shoulders — ^were 
fair  and  soft  and  inviting  to  the  touch ;  but  what 
unhallowed  arm  would  dare  to  embrace  a  creature 
80  bright,  yet  modest-looking,  and  so  comely. 
'Tis  Kate  Finlayscai,  the  schoolmaster's  handsome 
daughter ;  a  good  and  gracious  girl — shy  and  re- 
served at  times,  and  seeming  proud  to  some 
young  whiskered  fcUows ;  hut  plarM  and  even 
ironical,  with  the  greatest  simplicity,  to  her  inti- 
mate acquaintance. 

The  postman  has  just  left  the  cottage,  after 
leaving  a  letter  for  Kate's  father,  and  an  Edin- 
burgh newspaper.  Kate  lays  aside  her  father's 
shirt,  which  she  was  sewing,  and  commences  to  read 
the  list  of  births  and  marriages,  and  sundry  other 
portions  of  light  reading,  the  perusal  of  which,  by 
the  ladies  more  particularly,  shows  us  what  lovely 
— what  attractive  ci*eatures  ladies  are.  What  a 
terrible,  virago  must  she  be  who  commences  a 
leadin  ^  article  with  the.  intention  of  reading  it 
»11  y  and  passes  over  the  births  and  the  marriages, 
**^^  .  the  bits  of  verse  in  the  corner,  and  the  bon- 
"1'  jts.  Heaven  preserve  us  from  such  a  wile  ! 
Ere  »  quarter  of  an  hour  elapsed,  Kate's  father 
iDpde  his  appearaaoe*  and,  sltti&g  down  at  ^ 


desk    gazed   at   her  admiringly.      She   looked, 
he  thought,  while  reading  there  at  the  window, 
with  the  sunshine  playing  on  her  form,  a  thing 
of  exquisite  loveliness.     She  raised  her  head  from 
the  newspaper,  and  instantly  her  £xther  avcrt(?d 
his  eyes,  afraid  tluit  she  would  discover  liim  ad- 
miring her,  and  \'igorou8ly  began  to  mend  his  pea. 
"  Here  is  the  newspaper,  father." 
**  Not  yet  Kate — tell  me  what  is  new." 
''The  Queen  was  on  Monday  last  safely  deli- 
vered of  a  daughter." 

"  God  bless  her!  but  that  is  nothing  new." 
Kate  skimmed  the  political  news,  and  rapidly 
turned  the  sheet  round  and  round.     Suddenly  h(r 
eye  was  arrested,  and  she  said-^"  Stanley !" 

"  Well,  what  is  he  doing  in  the  news^wper ; 
fiddling   at  some  unlicensed  theatre,  or  carica- 
turing   the  Mvans   of   Edinburgh — ^thc  cleigy, 
perhaps — irreverent  colt !" 
'*  Father !" 

''  Well,  read  on;  I  hope  he  isn't!  Speak  out, 
Kate — what  makes  you  falter  ? 

Kate  read — "  '  No.  96 — Hope  and  the  Star- 
gazer — a  clever,  ambitions  sketch,  by  Henry 
Stanley ;  but  a  mere  sketch,  and  decidedly  de- 
fective in  ^sh.  This  is  a  grievous  fault  in  a 
yoimg  man ;  and  besides,  being  his  only  produc- 
tion tliis  year,  we  should  have  expected  somothing 
better  from  such  a  promising  artist  than  a  raw 
attempt  at  Transcendentalism — ^howorer  original 
it  may  be  io  conception.' 
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"  Aye — ^\'ery  good ! — and,  I  doubt,  too  true ; — 
that  iiddle  he  plays,  plays  the  mischief  with  him. 
"When  he  was  a  child,  he  used  to  say  *  Salvator 
Hosa  and  I.'  I  suspect  it  will  now  be  *  he  and 
Nero' — all  play — ^no  study." 

"  He  used  to  be  a  severe  student,  father" 

**  But  very  irregular,"  was  the  reply. 
**  Not  so  irregular,  considering  how  much  hfi 
aimed  at."  • 

**  That  was  just  it,  Kate.  The  foolish  boy 
-would  be  poet,  painter,  scholar,  philosopher, 
fiddler,  and  all.  Clever  enough  he  was ;  so  says 
the  newspaper.  But  if  ever  I  wished  him  to 
study  mathematics,  he  would  translate  Greek 
Comedy,  and  vice  versa.  Yes,  yes,  Kate,  he  was 
an  incorrigible  hairbrain."  ' 

*'  You  were  very  sorry  when  he  went  way,  and 
said  you  had  lost  a  valuable  assistant,"  said  Kate, 
in  defence  of  one  whom,  shall  we  say,  she  loved. 
**  He  was  a  good  enough  assistant — so  good 
that  the  children  would  scarce  listen  to  me  after 
a  lecture  from  him  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful. 
He  required  much,  very  much  training,  the  boy." 
Kate  said  no  more  in  defence  of  Stanley.  She 
looked  as  if  she  would  like  to  have  the  task  of 
training  him;  but  was  silent,  lest  her  father 
might  guess  her  thoughts.  She  looked'  again 
at  the  newspaper :  she  looked,  but  read  not.  She 
dreamed  of  Stanley;  and  then  wondered,  and  was 
vexed  ivith  herself  that  she  should  think  of  one 
who  had  not  even  let  herself  or  her  father  hear  of 
his  existence  for  many  months. 

At  last  Kate  recollected  that  along  with  the 
newspaper  there  had  arrived  a  letter ;  and  apolo- 
gising for  having  forgot  it,  she  rose  and  handed  it 
to  her  father. 

"Post-mark,  Edinbiu'gh — who  can  this  be 
from  ?  "  said  the  father. 

•  "-I  wonder  if  it  is  from  Stanley,"  thought 
Kate;  **but  no — I  know  his  hand- writing  too 
well." 

"Hem!"  muttered  the  fether,  "who  can 
this  be — Thomas  AVeatherstone !" 

He  had  no  sooner  perused  the  letter  than,  rising 
fi^om  his  seat,  he  walked  hurriedly  several  times 
across  the  room. 

"  "What  is  the  matter,  father,"  said  Kate,  rising 
also. 

"Nothing,   girl!   nothing!  —  but  —  that  boy, 
Stanley,  is  perhaps  dying." 
"  Dying ! — do  not  say  so." 
So  says  this  letter  from  Thomas  Weatherstone, 
a  friend  of  the  poor  boy's,  who  says  there  is  little 
chance  of  his  recovery  unless  he  is  removed  im- 
mediately to  the  country.    Kate,  you  will  look 
after  him,  poor  fellow,  if  I  bring  him  here?" 
"Yes,  father,  yes." 

"  And  I  must  go  for  him  myself;  for  his  friend 
writes  without  his  knowledge;  and  says  he  be- 
Heves  that  Stanley, — poor  boy  I  will  not  come  of 
his  own  accord.  No  doubt,  he  thinks  he  ran  away 
too  hurriedly,  good  lad ; — ^poor  fellow !  I  fear  he 
has  been  studying  too  much. 

"  Ah,  he  was  a  severe  student,"  said  Kate. 
"I  shall  away,"    said  her  father,    "and  as- 
certain all  about  the  coaches  and  trains,  for  I 


must  start  to-morrow — you  can  give  the  children 
a  holiday."  And  throwing  Weatherstone's 
letter  into  her  lap,  ho  left  her  to  read  it. 

Kate  read  it,  and  sighed.  Stanley  was  coming 
to  her  again — perhaps  to  die.  Poor  Kate !  she 
sat  there,  in  the  light  of  the  setting  sun,  bending 
over  Weatherstone's  letter.  Pair  as  the  creation 
of  an  impassioned  poet's  dream — she  sat  and 
wept. 


CHAFPER  V. 

"  Now,  Mary,"  said  Weatherstone  to  the  pretty 
little  girl  of  that  name,  "  you  must  send  me  these 
letters  which  your  mother  speaks  of.  It  seems 
to  me  that  she  and  Stanley  are  relatives  ;"  and 
then  he  very  graciously  patted  the  shoulder  of  the 
girl,  who  shrunk,  however,  from  his  caress.  She 
knew  not  why  she  disliked  him ;  but  ho  was  so  • 
different,  she  thought,  from  Stanley ;  and  Stanley 
was  a  model  of  all  that  was  proper. 

"  And  I  shall  go  presently  and  inquire  about 
your  mother's  affairs,  as  Stanley  told  me." 

"  'Tis  very  good  of  you,  Mr.  "Weatherstone ;" , 
but  while  she  spoke  she  thought  it  was  much 
better  of  Stanley  to  put  it  into  Weatherstone's 
head    to  interest    himself   about  her  and    her 
mother  and  their  affairs. 

"  Good-bye,  Mary,"  said  "Weatherstone,  and 
held  out  his  hand  to  her ;  but  the  little  girl  did 
not  appear  to  understand  his  gesture  :  "  Why 
should  he  shake  hands  with  me — a  poor  servant- 
girl — and  my  mother  receiving  relief  frem  the 
parochial  board  ? " — She  looked  at  him  with 
wonder,  and  laid  her  fingera  across  her  own  little 
breast. 

"  You  are  not  displeased  with  me,  I  hope  ?" 
said  Weatherstone. 

"  No — ^why  should  I  ?" — ^But  I  hear  my  mother 
calling  for  me — I  must  not  wait.  Sir."  And  she 
nodded  her  head  to  him  and  ran  away,  followed 
by  the  eyes  of  Weatherstone,  who  soon  hurried 
off  to  transact  as  much  business  as  possible  within 
a  limited  time ;  thereby  to  suppress  some  inde- 
finable emotions  that  were  fretting  him. 

He  reached  the  City  Parish  Workhouse,  and 
after  wielding  the  knocker  of  the  gate  as  lustily 
as  if  he  were  a  giant,  forth  came  the  janitor,  with 
a  very  cadavereus-looking  face  undemeatli  a  very 
large  blue  bonnet. 

"  Is  the  Inspector  within  at  present  ?  " 

"  Deed,  Sir — ^a — ^a— dinna  ken.  Sir.  A  raither 
think  no;  but,  aiblins,  Mr.  Sprat — 'U  ser  yere 
end.  Sir.     Step  in  bye  there — straught  in.  Sir." 

A  little  paunchy,  red-faced  gentleman  was  this 
Mr.  Sprat  —  wondrous  condescending  sometimes 
to  the  junior  clerks ;  but  sometimes  very  large 
and  pompous,  especially  to  the  paupers,  who,  by 
the  way,  liked  him  very  weU,  for  all  that.  We 
don't  behove  in  ogres;  although  we  intend  to 
beat  Mr.  Michael  -Aigelo  Thaekatcay  some  of  tliese 
days. 

"  Well,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Sprat  to  Weatherstone, 
and  pressed  his  lips  very  tightly  after  he  had 
spoken,  as  if  he  feared  to  commit  himself  to  a 
stranger. 
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"I  underBtand  that  a  small  payment,  by  way 
of  aliment,  has  been  made  for  some  time  back  to 
a  Mrs.  Oliver,  amounting  to  somewhere  about 
24s/' 

"Oliver,  Oliver,  Sir,  Oliver — tell  you  pre- 
sently," said  Mr.  Sprat,  while  he  seized  a  large 
ledger,  and  turned  up  its  index  very  furiously. 

"O'Donaghue,  O'Reilly,  O'Connell,  O'ConneU 
— plenty  O's  you  see,  Sir — ^ha,  ha,  ha,  0* — ^six 
O'Connells,  Sir.  Ah,  here  she  is:  'Oliver; 
Jane  Oliver;*  "  and  then  he  repeated,  "Jane 
Oliver — 22s.  and  28.  make  24s.  I  have  found  it," 
he  said,  with  as  much  satisfaction  as  Archimedes 
did  on  making  his  great  discovery ;  but  no  more 
about  that  story — 'tis  apt  to  make  the  ladies 
blush. 

"  Twenty-four  shillings,  Sir,  paid  to  Mrs.  Jane 
Oliver.     Do  you  intend  to  repay  it.  Sir  ?  " 

"Not  at  present,  at  least.  I  rather  wish  to 
know  if  you  have  any  likelihood  of  being  able  to 
recover  payment  elsewhere." 

"Will  you  oblige  me  with  your  name,  Sir?" 
said  Mr.  Sprat  after  a  pause,  during  which  he 
applied  his  finger  to  his  brow,  in  the  mode  of  the 
portraits  of  Sterne,  and  looked  like  aay thing  but 
Yorick." 

"  My  name  is  "Weatherstone." 

"  Christian  name  also,  if  you  please,  and  pro- 
fession, and — ^"  proceeding  to  make  notes  as  he 
spoke  in  a  red-skinned  book — "  I  want  informa- 
tion about  the  lady  you  see.  Sir." 

"  'Tis  information  I  also  want ;  and  would 
prefer  keeping  out  of  your  books." 

"  Ha,  ha ! — a  good  joke — Ha  1 " 

Weatherstone  meant  no  joke,  and  proceeded: — 
"  I  understand  there  are  considerable  funds  be- 
longing to  her  ht»band,  and  wish  to  know  if  you 
have  got  any  trace  of  them  ?  " 

"  Ah,  yes,  I  see,  I  remember,  now :  a  cock- 
and-a-bull  story  told  by  her  husband,  now  in  the 
infirmary  with  ddirium  tremens.     Yes,  I  do." 

"  The  story,  if  you  please." 

"  Oh,  we've  lots  of  such  stories — ^yes,  we  have; 
but  we  have  so  many  cases,  that  wo  don't  care 
about  litigating  concerning  her  affairs ;  and  bo- 
sides,  'tis  a  cock-and-a-bull  story — of  course  it  is. 
We  have  a  law-clerk  here — ^vcry  clever — he  ad- 
vises us  not  to  heed  her  money-matters.  A  smart 
fellow,  our  law-clerk.  You  know,  we  have  lots  of 
cases,  and  he  manages  them — lots  of  cases  in  the 
Court  of  Session — New  poor-law,  you  know.  It 
is  the  law  for  law — Ha,  ha,  ha !" 

"  And  what  more  does  he  say  about  Mrs. 
Oliver  ?  " 

"  0  !  get  up  a  case  of  bigamy." 

"Bigamy!     How  so?" 

"  Ha — ^we  know  everything,"  said  Mr.  Sprat, 
like  another  Napoleon,  "  we  do." 

"  She  was  once  married  to  one  Stanley — ^mar- 
ried, you  understand,  all  right  and  tight — ^not 
mere  habit  and  repute — well,  you  understand — 
well,  she  married  again— and,  you  perceive,  that 
though  her  second  husband  is  dead,  to  all  intents 
ftnd  purposes,  with  deUriwn  tremens,  he  is  still 
living — and  nobody  ever  heard  of  her  first  hus- 
band's death." 


"And  what  of  thai?  "  said  WeatherBtone,  aeeing 
that  Mr.  Sprat  paused. 

"  WeU,  Sir,  'tis  plain  enough,  and  a  most  bril- 
Hant  idea,  that  of  bigamy,  by  pur  la^-clerk;  it 
vrill  relieve  the  Board  of  her,  with  a  vengeance. 
You  must  understand  that  we  believe  her  first 
husband  is  come  back  again — ^that  Stanley  called 
upon  her  not  above  a  week  ago— that ^" 

"  That,  the  Stanley  who  called  upon  her  is,  I 
believe,  her  son — ^that  her  first  husband  died 
shortly  after  their  n^rriage." 

Mr.  Sprat  stared  at  Wcatheratone  with  eyes  as 
round  as  the  moon,  and  at  last  said : — 

"  Will  you  be  good  enoiigh  to  speak  with  our 
law-clerk — ^very  clever,  shrewd  fellpw." 

Weatherstone  declined  having  any  communica- 
tion with  the  legal  gentleman;  and  pressed  for 
additional  information  as  to  the  cock-and-a-bull 
story,  as  Mr.  Sprat  termed  it. 

"I  dare  say  Messrs.  M'Queesh  and  Qibaon, 
Srs.,  could  tell  you  something  about  thai — 
htii  will  you  not  just  step  into  the  room  to  ors 
lawyer  ?  As  to  the  bigamy  case — ^fiuth,  I  think 
he  could  manage  it  yet ;  for  we  have  lots  of  cases 
— ^lots  in  the  Court  of  Session,  and  we  know  all 
about  it — we  know  everything  here. — ^Yes,  we  do. 


CHAPTER  yi. 

Stanley  leant  on  the  arm  of  the  girl  who  had 
tended  him  in  his  illness,  and  they  walked  in  the 
garden  behind  the  cottage  towards  the  arbour 
which  overlooked  the  stream,  flowing  beautiful 
and  clear  below.  They  sat  them  down — ^Stanley 
to  gaze  on  the  beauties  of  the  landscape,  lying  in 
rich  expanse  before  them ;  and  Kate  tx>  listen  to 
his  yet  faint  accents,  which  she  loved  above  all 
sounds  to  hear.  For  Kate  now  had  reason  to 
hope  that  the  young  man,  whose  sick- bed  she  had 
attended  as  only  a  pure-minded  girl  can,  would 
be  spared  to  be  an  ornament  to  his  profession. 
Much  had  Kate  herself  endured  ere  her  patient 
was  able  to  go  so  far  as  the  arbour.  Her  dispo- 
sition was  £ndly  and  dutiful;  but  something 
more  actuated  the  girl  than  mere  Mendship  and 
duty.  She  loved  Stanley  dearly,  and  feared  she 
was  not  loved.  His  thanks  for  all  her  goodness 
and  sisterly  attentions,  she  thought,  were  too  fer- 
vent and  too  often  repeated  to  induce  her  to  hope 
for  his  affection.  "  For  if  he  loved  me,"  she 
reasoned,  "why  should  he  thank  me?  Love 
requires  no  thanks,  and  asks  for  none — ^all 
it  asks  ij3  love."  And  Kate  reasoned  herself 
into  a  sort  of  belief  that  some  other  must 
have  his  affection;  and  she  thought,  "Will 
that  other  love  him  as  I  do  ?"  So  she  strove 
to  conceal  that  affection  which  was  the  inain- 
spriqg  of  all  her  movements  regarding  him,  all  her 
words  and  her  kindnesses.  She  strove  and  some- 
times, she  thought,  in  vain ;  and  she  would  start 
at  the  soft  tones  of  her  own  voice — ^weep,  she 
knew  not  why ;  and  kxigh,  lest  she  should  weep. 

"How  beautiful  the  niglit  is,  and  how  rich 
the  varied  colouring  of  the  western  sky.  I  know 
not  how  it  is,  but  never  did  the  sunact  seem  to 
me  so  soft,  so  sad,  yet  lovely," 
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''It  is  your  absence  from  these  scenes  so  long, 
now  makes  you  deem  them  fsurer  than  they  are." 

"  Not  faber  than  they  are ;  for  if  our  mood  is 
such  as  can  admit  the  beauties  of  the  world,  to 
us  the  world  is  beautiful;  and  y^t  not  fairer  than 
it  is." 

"But  if  the  heart  is  sad  and  full  of  sorrow — 
resting  not  on  grace  and  loveliness — ^that  heart 
makes  all  things  darker  than  they  are." 

"  Nay,  only  '  sees  them  darkly.'  The  golden 
tints  upon  yon  group  of  trees — ^the  vivid  shadows 
in  the  water — and  the  far,  softened  shades  mellow- 
ing to  indistinctness  beneath  the  goi^ous  sky — 
these  are  the  same  to  all  who  see  them*  '  Beauty 
is  patent  unto  all.'  " 

"And  must  a  thing  of  love  be  lovely?"  said 
Kate,  musingly. 

Stanley  looked  at  her,  but  Kate  sa^  not  his 
earnest  gaze,  and  she  continued — "  If  not,  the 
admirer  gives  tho  thing  it  loves  a  beauty  not  its 
own." 

"  We  are  at  one,  and  speak  but  with  a  dif- 
ference; and  we  speak  so,  because  I  love  the 
scene,  while  you  but  view  it  as  a  thing  of  course." 

"Ko,  Henry,  no — ^I  do  admire  the  scene  as 
much  as  you,  and  love  it  because  you  love  it." 

She  uttered  in  this  sentence  not  more  than  she 
felt,  but  certainly  more  than-  she  deemed  proper; 
and  added — "  It  is  a  sign — this  admiration  of  the 
scene — that  you  are  rapidly  recovering." 

"Ah,  how  good  you  are,  Kate  !  But  for  you, 
I  might  never  have  been  able  to  admire  again  a 
Scottish  summer  sunset.  When  shall  I  ever  be 
able  to  requite  your  attention  ?" 

"No  thanks,   Henry — they  seem  to  me  the 

wages  of  my "  she  would  have  added,  "  of 

affection."      And  she  Mtered  and  blushed,  and 
turned  away  her  head. 

Hemy  put  his  hand  upon  hers,  and  was  about 
to  speak;  but,  from  the  fire  which  gleamed  in  his 
eye,  she  thought  he  was  about  to  pour  forth  an 
overflow  of  gratitude,  and  darted  away  from  him, 
80  well  to  hide  her  own  emotions  as  to  escape  what 
she  believed  Iq  be  his  thanks.  She  laughed — ^the 
fair  dissembler — and  cried  to  Stanley  that  she 
went  for  a  flower  to  illustrate  the  principles  of 
beauty.  A  flower  she  did  pull,  and  there  fell 
upon  its  leaves  a  tear  pure  as  a  dew-drop ;  but 
her  check  was  clear  and  her  eyes  glistened  when 
she  returned — ^to  find  Stanley  gazing  into  the 
stream,  as  though  something  of  moment  lay  there. 

She  was  seated  by  his  side  several  moments 
ere  he  knew  of  her  presence,  and  when  he  turned 
to  her  to  speak,  he  heard  the  voice  of  her  father. 

"Ha,  Henry!  there's  a  pretty  little  creature 
in  the  house,  come  aU  the  way  from  Edinburgh  to 
see  you.  She  calls  herself  "  Mary,"  fuid  says  i^e 
was  sent  by  her  mother.  Wonderful  times,  these ! 
mothers  sending  their  daughters  a  hundred  miles 
or  so,  to  look  ^^r  young  gentlemen." 

"It  is  Mary,"  said  Stanley  to  himself.  "Can 
anything  have  [happened  to  her,  poor  thing,  or  to 
her  mother  ? " 

"Mary — and  pretty,"  thought  Kate;  "what 
cai)  it  mean  ? " 

Kate  wondered  much  more,  when  she  saw  the 


little  creature,  in  her  simple  dark  dress,  and  heard 
Stanley's  mode  of  addressing  her,  with  a  mixture 
of  familiarity  and  earnestness — "  A  Sure  sign 
of  aflfection  between  them.  Tis  she — 'tis  this 
pretty  little  girl  whom  Stanley  loves — and  what 
right  have  I  to  come  between  them  r" 

That  night  Kate's  head  rested  on  a  sleepless 
pillow — ^restless,  jealous,  and  heart-sore. 

"  And  if  it  be  so,"  said  Stanley,  to  the  object 
of  Kate's. jealousy,  "you  are  my  sister,  Mary. 
But  I  shall  soon  be  in  Edinburgh,  and  all  shall 
be  ascertained.  Mary,  you  are  under  many  obli- 
g^tioni;  to  Weatherstone  fqr  all  this. 

"  He  has  been  very  good  to  us — and  we  have 
now  a  good  furnished  room  to  live  in ;  and  though 
my  father  is  dead,  my  mother  is,  I  think,  much 
better  ^om  being  less  poor  than  before.  Mr. 
Weatherstone  has  been  very  kind;  and  it  was 
you  who  told  him  to  inquire  about  our  affairs. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

S£V£KiL  months  have  elapsed  sinee  Mary 
visited  Stanley  in  tho  country,  and  awak^ied  the 
jealousy  of  Kate.  Mary's  mother  is  dead,  having 
'depart^  from  this  ^c  shortly  after'  «eei4 
Stanley,  and  relating  to  him  such  portions  of  her 
own  and  of  his  father's  history  a^  convinced  him 
that  she  was  his  mother.  And  now  Mary  resides 
at  the  schoolmaster's,  the  bosom-friend  of  her 
former  rival. 

Kate  learned  with  pleasure  that  Mary  was  the 
sister,  not  the  lover  of  Henry ;  but  she  had  suf- 
fered from  doubts  and  fears  and  jealousies  about  the 
little  fair  one,  ere  she  became  aware  of  their  rela- 
tionship; and  it  was  with  dii&culty  that  she  could 
get  herself  to  believe  that  Stanley's  connexion 
with  Mary  made  any  difference  with  her  own 
relation  to  Henry.  She  got  herself  to  think  that 
Henry  was  indifferent  to  her,  and  now  she  tried 
to  entertain  the  same  opinion ;  for  she  thought — 
and  thought  foolishly — ^that  Henry  once  viewed 
Mary  as  a  lover — and  so  on,  with  reasoning  ad 
infinitum.  Indeed,  she  was  more  interested  about 
Stanley  than  ever,  and  would  not  believe  it. 
Stanley,  on  the  contrary,  with  masculine  vanity, 
thought  that  he  was  all  the  world  to  Kate — as 
indeed  he  was — and  he  loved  her  in  consequence 
of  her  love. 

"But  wherefore,"  said  he  to  himself,  "is  her 
manner  so  altered?  Does  she  think  that  I  am 
now  in  a  position  to  enter  into  matrimony,  from 
sharing  with  Mary  my  mother's  funds  ?  She  is 
right,  and  I  must  at  once  ask  her  in  marriage." 

Not  many  days  after  Stanley  came  to  this 
resolution,  Mary  whispered  to  Kate  that  she  had 
some  matter  of  great  importance  to  communicate 
to  her;  and  so  serious  was  it,  that  Mary  proposed 
that  they  should  leave  the  cottage  and  discuss  the 
nffiair,  free  from  interruption,  in  the  open  air.  So 
the  two  young  ladies  walked  away  to  hold  counsel 
regarding  one  of  the  most  serious  matters  that 
young  ladies  ever  have  imder  their  consideration, 

"Well,  Mary,"  said  Kate,  "I  see  nothing  in 
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this  letter  from  Mr.  Weatherstone  to  make  you 
so  uneasy — ^who  eyer  heard  of  a  girl  feeling 
annoyed  about  the  possession  of  a  lover  ? — and  one 
too,  Mary,  like  Mr.  Weatlierstone,"  added  Kate 
slyly. 

"But,"  faltered  Mary,  who,  though  now  some- 
what taller  and  more  womanly -lookmg  than  when 
she  last  appeared  before  us  as  pretty  little  Mary, 
is  still  apt  to  pause  and  blush  when  her  young 
heart  is  in  any  degree  fluttered  —  "  but  my 
brother  has  gone  away  so  suddenly,  and  I  have 
nobody  to  advise  me." 

"  Aid  pray,  my  little  palpitator,"  said  Kate, 
for  Kate  thought  that  Mary  was  too  easily  fright- 
ened, ajid  she  took  it  upon  her  to  scold  Mary 
occasionally  for  her  foolish  fears — "  what  advice 
do  you  require  ?  The  matter  seems  simple  enough 
— just  this :  Mr.  "Weatherstone  wants  you  to  be 
his  good  lady — and  he  is  not,  I  think,  a  person 
to  be  refused,  Mary,  with  his  dark  whiskers — ^his 
stem  look  and  majestic  air— an  intimate  friend  of 
your  brother  tgo.  But  certainly,  if  you  do  not 
care  for  him " 

"  That  is  what  excites  me,"  said  Mary ;  "  and 
I  do  not  know  what  to  do.  I  did  like  him  well 
enough ;  but  he  sometimes  bothered  me  too  much 
when  my  mother  was  ill — just  before  she  died — 
and  now " 

"  And  now  you  do  not  know  what  to  do.  It 
appears  to  me  that  if  you  *  liked  him  well  enough,' 
you  have  but  to  answer  his  letter,  and  say " 

"  But,  ah !"  sighed  Mary,  interrupting  her  ad- 
viser, *'  I  have  answered  the  letter  already." 

"  What  then !  You  are  quite  an  enigma — ex- 
plain yourself,  Mary,  and  do  not  tremble  so." 

"  Ah ! — I  have  refused  him — ^and  he  must  have 
received  my  letter  ere  this.  Ah  ! — ^I  do  not  know 
what  to  do."  Here  Mary  looked  intently  at 
the  ground,  and  pressed  Kate's  arm  as  though 
she  were  in  a  state  of  extreme  terror. 

"  Take  the  matter  more  calmly,  Mary." 

**  But  how  can  I  be  calm,  and  my  letter  sent 
away?  0  that  I  had  consulted  you,  Kate,  before." 

"  I  hope  it  is  not  too  late  yet." 

"  0,  I  hope  not,"  replied  Mary. 

"If  you  really  have  a  partiality  for  Mr. 
Weatherstone  he  may  soon  discover  it,  and  then 
all  wiU  be  well.  Being  so  intimate  with  your 
brother,  he  will  learn  that  you  now  have  your 
regrets ;  and  he  will  forgive  you,  and " 

"  0,  yes !  if  tou  woidd  but  acquaint  Henry — 
for  I  am  ashamed  to  teU  him  myself." 

"  Ah,  Mary,  I  can  hold,  I  doubt,  no  communi- 
cation with  your  brother  on  such  a  subject  as 
this." 

"  A\Tiy  ?  tell  me." 

"  As  you  liave  refused  Mr.  Weatherstone,  so  I 
have  re£ased  your  bipther,  and,  like  you,  have 
done  BO  with  regret.  But  yesterday. I  answered 
him  no  /  though  I  felt, — ^but  I  need  not  tell  you 
my  feelings,  for  they  have  vacillated  for  many, 
many  months.  I  refrised  him,  thinking  he  wished 
to  take  me,  not  from  affection,  but  from  gratitude." 

"  You  have  mistaken  Henry.  I  am  sure  he 
loved  you ;  and  long  before  I  knew  or  saw  you,  I 
have  heard  him  sing  about  you,  and  your  eyes, 


and  a  great  deal  more  beside,  when  he  lived  up 
in  the  garret,  and  I  was  the  servant." 

"  Then  how  wretched  I  am." 

"  What  shall  we  do  ?  " 

"  How  foolish  we  have  been !  You  may,  how- 
ever, yet  be  married  to  Weatherstone;  but  Henry 
— O,  Henry  will  start  off  to  Home,  and  we  shall 
see  him  no  more.  Perhaps  he  will  return  with  a 
beautiftil  Italian  for  a  wife.  He  will  not  speak 
to  me  again." 

The  two  fair  girls  seemed  about  to  throw  tliem- 
selves  into  each  other's  arms,  and  thus  weep  out 
their  sorrows,  when  the  presence  of  the  school- 
master prevented  them.  His  voice  was  heard 
calling  "  Kate,  Kate ! — ^Mary,  Mary  !  where  are 
you  ? — always  out  of  the  way  when  wanted,  of 
course. " 

"  Here,  father." 

"  Come  along,  then,  will  ye !  Lady  Somerset 
is  in  the  house, — come  herself  to  see  what  is  the 
matter  with  Stanley,  that  he  should  have  left  her 
portrait  unfinished." 

"  0,"  said  Mary,  "  I  have  a  letter  of  apology 
from  Henry  to  her,"  and  she  ran  away  to  deliver 
it,  while  the  schoolmaster  continued — "What 
can  have  taken  away  Henry  so  suddenly?  and 
whaf  s  the  matter  with  you,  Kate,  you  look  very 
foolish ;  speak,  will  ye !  " 

"0,  father!" 

"  Kate,  I  am  not  displeased ;  but  say,  if  vou 
arc  ill." 

"  I  do  not  know,  but " 

"  That's  very  odd,  '  hut  / '   Come  alonor,  then.', 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

Weatheestoxe  must  be  in  a  sad  state.  He  w 
compelled  to  find  consolation  for  his  aiflictions  by 
committing  his  thoughts — his  passions — to  paper. 
He  looks  now  at  an  open  letter  before  him,  then 
he  presses  his  brow  with  his  left  hand,  meditates 
in  the  most  lachrymose  style  imaginable,  and 
then,  alas !  he  writes  in  measured  lines. 

The  door  of  his  room  was  opened,  and  Stanley 
entered;  but  Weatherstone  was  too  much  absorbed 
in  his  melancholy  cogitations  to  be  aware  of  the 
presence  of  any  one,  till  the  intruder  spoke. 

"Weatherstone  ! — what — asleep !  " 
'*  Ah,  Stanley,  God  bless  ye — ^how  are  ye?  " 
Ere  Stanley  had  time  to  itiply,  Weatherstone 
continued,  **  I  hope  j'ou  left  Miss  Pinluyson  ver}* 
well,  and  her  father." 

'*  Very  well." 

''And  Mart/?" 

"Thank  you — still  a  little  the  worse  of  her 
mother's  death — ^it  shook  her  considerably." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Weatherstone  mournfully, 
"that  explains  it." 

"Explains  what — ^how— eh  ?  You  are  un- 
usually serious." 

"You  shall  know  hereafter." 

"  Something  terrible,  no  doubt,  if  too  good  to 
be  told  at  present — very  terrible — ^^^erses  hen?, 
too,  to  explain  it— ha !  let  mo  see  them."    But 
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Weatherstone  quickly  took  the  lines  and  the 
letter  and  placed  them  in  his  pocket. 

"I  am  glad  to  see  you  aie  touched  at  last,  and 
wonder  who  the  fair  one  is.  You  will  now  he 
ahle  to  imderstand  me,  and  perhaps  assist  me  in 
my  present  difficulty." 

"  Assist  you ! — I  imderstand  you  have  become 
quite  wise  of  late,  and  have  at  last  come  down  to 
common  sense." 

"  No  doubt  I  have  now  got  sense  enough  to 
attend  more  to  pecuniary  matters — to  give  up 
day-dreaming,* to  make  money  by  painting  por- 
traits, and  endeavour  to  become  a  respectable 
member  of  society,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing : 
hut,  faith,  I  fear  a  relapse :  she  for  whom  I  have 
done  this,  will  neither  have  me,  nor  my  money, 
nor  my  *  common  sense.'  " 

"  You  do  not  mean  Miss  Finlayson — ^Kate  ?" 

"  That  I  do." 

''I  thought  that  man  was  never  so  beloved  by 
woman  as  you  were  by  that  girl;  and,  not  an 
hour  ago,  wished  I  were  as  sure  of  another  as 
you  were  of  her." 

'*  So  thought  I ;  and  now  don't  know  whether 
to  laugh  or  cry  at  my  own  vanity." 

"  You  take  it  wonderftdly  cooUy." 

"  I  am  wise  now,  you  know.  Had  it  happened 
a  year  ago,  I  would  have  died,  most  likely,  like 
aKoman,  or  taken  to  fiddling  and  drinkingfor  Hfe." 

"  The  affair  has  been  blundered  somehow." 

"  Doubtless — ^the  greatest  blunder,  my  asking 
her  to  marry  me.  What  in  the  world  could 
induce  me  to  think  of  such  a  thing !  Me,  a 
miserahle  artist,  and  she  ! " 

"  You  have  not  erred,  I  think,  in  asking  her, 
but  in  your  mode  of  asking." 

There  was  a  long  pause,  and  Stanley  spoke — 
"  I  did  ask  her,  vain  as  I  was,  as  though  I  did  it 
for  pity — and  that's  it.  She  refused  me, — and 
served  me  right.  But,  "Weatherstone,  suppose 
she  does  not  dislike  me — you  might  communi- 
cate with  Mary,  and  then " 

**  With  Mary ! — ^no — ^not  on  such  a  subject." 

*'  Why  so  ?" 

*'  You  do  not  know  what  you  ask  me  to  do. 
Kead  this  letter,  and  it  will  explain." 

Stanley  read  the  long  letter  which  Weather- 
stone  handed  to  him. 

"  This  is  as  obscure  to  me  as  the  letters  of 
Tiberius  might  be.  A  specious  epistle  enough, 
but,  what  it  aims  at,  seems  mysterious." 

"I  asked  her  to  marry  me,  and  that's  the 
reply." 

"This  is  blunder  No.  2.  But,  how — do  you 
care  for  Mary?" 

"  'Tis  too  true." 

"I  should  not  have  believed  it — nor  have  be- 
lieved the  little  creature  would  have  had  courage 
enough  to  write  such  a  letter.  I  begin  to  suspect 
that  the  two  girls  have  entered  into  a  solemn 
league  and  covenant  to  refuse  us —  But,  no — 
what's  to  be  done  ?     Aye,  there's  the  rub." 

"  You  were  often  rich  in  resources  after  get- 
tmg  into  scrapes ;  can  your  genius  not  assist  us?" 

"  I  wish  I  had  my  fiddle,  to  brighten  my  intel- 
ligence." \ 


"  Let  us  have  wine." 

"2^ay,  whiskey,  if  we  must  drink.  I  have  not 
forgot  my  garret—and  ^Ah — ya — Vaterland.  0, 
metn  Gott  I '  " 

So,  over  their  toddy,  Stanley  and  Weatherstone 
planned  how  they  should  respectively  invade  the 
hearts  of  Kate  and  Mary ;  while  Kate  and  Mary 
were  thinking  and  sighing  about  similar  matters. 


Three  months  passed,  and  weary  months  they 
were  to  all  the  interlocutors  of  this  comic  story — 
the  schoolmaster  experiencing  the  weariness  as 
much  as  any  of  them;  for  he  seemed  to  think 
that  his  household  affairs  were  "  all  going  to  the 
mischief,"  as  he  sometimes  said  to  Kate;  and 
Kate  thought  so  too,  and  did  all  she  could  to  pre- 
vent it.  But  she  could  not  be  good-humoiired, 
nor  appreciate  her  father's  jokes,  nor  sing,  nor 
laugh,  nor  be  what  she  used  to  be,  though  she 
tried  it ;  and  as  for  Mary,  she  behaved  very  fool- 
ishly, laughing  and  weeping  to  the  displeasure  of 
both  Kate  and  her  father,  who  once  or  twice  bade 
her  dry  her  tears  instantly  ;  and  moreover  acted 
very  cavalierly  towards  a  yoimg  man  who  some- 
times came  to  see  Kate,  ^ough  Kate  gave  him 
no  encouragement;  the  schoolmaster  believing 
that  the  young  man  it  was  who  caused  pretty 
little  Mary  to  cry  so. 

Kate  and  Mary  took  long  walks,  and  had  long 
consultations  about  the  future ;  and,  the  more 
they  walked  and  consulted,  the  sadder  they  grew. 
At  last,  during  one  of  these  walks,  a  sight,  dear 
unto  them  as  sunshine  to  the  prisoner,  somewhat 
relieved  their  sorrow; — 'twas  the  appearance  of 
Stanley  and  Weafherstone. 

"Yonder  is  my  brother,"  cried  Mary,  "  and 
Mr.  Weatherstone." 

"  You  dream,  Mary,"  said  Kate,  whose  eye- 
sight was  not  so  good  as  her  Mend's. 

"  It  is  they — do  you  not  know  Mr.  Weather- 
stone's  long  strides.  I  cannot  meet  them — shall 
we  turn  back?" 

"  1^0,  Mary — ^you  are  foolish  :  if  it  be  they, 
we  should  be  happy  to  meet  them." 

We  shall  not  describe  the  meeting,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  we  are  not  qualified  to  do  so. 
That  night,  however,  Stanley  had  a  long  private 
conversation  with  Kate's  father,  during  which 
the  schoolmaster  expressed  his  regret  that  he 
should  lose  his  daughter ;  but  with  much  resig- 
nation concluded  his  eulogy  of  her  virtues  wiSi 
these  words :  "  and  now  that  you  have  won  her, 
you  may  wed  her,  with  all  my  heart." 

He  warmly  pressed  Stanley's  hand,  who  left 
the  room  somewhat  affected,  and  more  in  love  with 
Kate  than  ever.  So  soon  as  he  saw  Mr.  Weather- 
stone, the  latter  said : — '*  Have  you  any  objections 
to  me  as  a  brother-in-law,  Stanley  ?" 

Stanley  replied,  "I  must  repeat  the  words  I 
have  just  heard :  '  now  that  you  have  won  her, 
you  may  wed  her,  with  all  my  heart.'  " 

The  schoolmaster  was  beside  them,  and 
Weatherstone  was  so  overjoyed  that  he  must 
needs  quote  Latin  to  him. 

"  Arcades  ahbo," — ^and  was  proceeding,  but  the 
old  man  said : 

3   B 
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"  Aye  aye,  young  men,  ye  are  cuddies  anibo.  But 
liere  come  the  lassies-r-tiiey  have  not  looked  so 
well  for  many  days.  How  pretty  Mary  is,  and 
Kate  how  beautiful."  The  good  man  had  never 
said  as  much  of  his  daughter  before.     And  that 


night  these  five  pbrsons  were  very  happy  and 
laughed  openly  at  each  other  beyond  measure, 
turning  afl.  their  late  miseries  to  humour,  and 
smiling  at  each  othct  as  only  tappy  and  good 
sort  of  people  can. 
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"They'll  have  them,  Sir."— :Iri  the  month  of 
June  last,  -ive  think  it  was,  that  we  were  thus 
accosted,  one  Sunday  morning.  "We  were  our- 
selves ou  the  way  to  Church,  and  spying  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street  an  acquaintance  moving 
in  ail  opposite  direction,  were  about  to  make  a 
sign  to  mm  exhortatory  of  attention  to  Dominical 
duties,  when  he  crossed  over  at  a  hound,  and 
arrested  the  impending  admonition  with  these 
words — "  They'll  have  them,  Sir ;  depend  upon 
it,  they'll  have  them."  So  emphatic  and  decisive 
was  the  tone  in  whicfi  this  was  uttered,  that  we 
ffelt  convinced  for  all  instant  that  they  would  have 
them — ^whatever  the  acquisition  might  be,  or 
whoever  thej-  who  were  to  attempt  it.  But  in 
another  second  the  spirit  of  inquiry  got  the  better 
of  our  confidence.  ""Who'U  have?"  we  asked; 
'*what  -wall  they  have?"  ''T\Tiy,  those  two 
fleets,  to  be  sure :  the  Allies  will  have  them. 
Oh,  yes,  depend  upon  it,"  continued  our  friend. 
"  My  father  was  a  Russian  merchant,  and  during 

the  great  war "     "With  all  our  respect  for  the 

Service  of  the  Church  of  England,  we  are  bound 
to  confess  that  its  claims  upon  our  devotion  never 
appeared  more  ui^ent  than  at  this  moment ;  and, 
intimating  our  apprehension  of  arriving  in  mid- 
Psalms,  we  excused  ourselves  to  our  worthy 
acquaintance,  and  hastened  pew-wai'd.  "We  have 
never  since  stumbled  upon  the  good  gentleman 
whose  confidence  was  then  so  strong,  to  know 
what  vicissitudes  it  has  undergone,  if  any.  His 
prediction  has,  certainly,  not  yet  been  fulfilled. 
Perhaps  the  half  of  it  may  be  realised  ere  this  is 
printed ;  and  in  that  case,  we  expect  a  visit  from 
him.  But  as  the  year  draws  to  a  close,  we  call 
to  mind  that  emphatic  expression  of  a  confidence, 
shared,  undoubtedly,  by  the  gi^eat  majority  of  Her 
Majesiy's  subjects ;  and  we  ask,  how  stands  the 
account  between  expectation  and  accomplishment? 
Tlie  question,  naturally,  extends  to  the  general 
aspect  of  this  first  year  of  War. 

For  now,  after  tsvo  score  years  of  peace,  we 
are,  in  all  probability,  touching  the  close  of  the 
first  campaign  of  what  we  were  told  by  an  autho- 
rity in  the  House  of  Lords,  is  to  be  one  of  the 
longest  and  most  arduous  conflicts  in  which  this 
country  was  ever  engaged  ;  of  what  may  become 
in  a  few  months  more  a  general  European  war ; 
of  what  will,  not  unlikely,  be  the  war,  par 
excellence^  of  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Tes ;  that,  to  appearance,  dwarfish 
dispute  between  Latin  and  Greek  religionists, 
rivalling  for  privileges  and  possessions,  quarrelling 
for  the  keejjing  of  keys,  guarding  of  grots, 
charge  of  chapek,  and  care  of  cupolas,  has  grown 


to  the  stature  of  a  gigantic  contest  between 
mighty  empire^.  From  a  comer  of  Syria  the 
spark  has  lighted  on  a  mass  of  materials  which 
have  already  furnished  a  blaze  suMciently  ap- 
palling; and  the  extension  of  the  conflagration 
menaces  at  the  least  a  quarter  of  the  world.  Of  the 
afiairs  of  the  preceding  year  we  have  nothing  to 
say  but  that  we  dissent  from  two  opinions  eiit<jr- 
taincd  respecting  them.  TS^e  neither  agree  with 
those  who  think  that  war  could  have  been  safely 
avoided ;  Hor  with  those  who  think  that  it  was 
not  declared  soon  enough.  We  cannot  believe 
that  we  could  have  evaded  this  contest,  without 
lending  ourselves,  by  such  abstinent  attitude,  to 
the — at  least — ^partial  dismemberment  of  Turkey; 
if  not  to  tlie  execution  of  more  complete  con- 
quests. Admitting— Avhat  we  utterly  deny — the 
right  of  Russia  to  seize  "material  guarantees," 
who  can  believe  that  there  would  ever  have 
been  a  restitution  of  them  ?  "Wlio  can  ignore  the 
menacing  attitude  of  Menschikoff,  and  the  prepara- 
tions at  Sebastopol,  and  tlie  practicability  of  a 
passage  to  the  Bosphorus,  joined  vAWi  a  rising  of 
the  Greek  popiilation?  Who  would  have  an- 
swered for  the  consequences,  had  we  chosen  to 
let  things  take  their  coui^se  ?  Again,  had  war 
been  declared  before  every  means  of  peace  had 
been  exhausted,  our  moral  position  would  have 
been  less  elevated  than  that  we  now  occupy. 
J^or  is  this,  even  in  its  material  eficcts,  a  slight 
consideration.  In  other  centuries  it  might  have 
been  so ;  but  in  thisj  when  not  the  chancelleries 
of  Governments  alone,  but  also  the  judgments  of 
peoples,  are  to  be  appealed  to,  the  importance  of 
right,  in  determining  might,  is  vastly  enhanced. 
Moreover,  had  this  country  drawn  the  sword,  be- 
fore securing  an  alliance  commensurate  witli  the 
difficulties  imd  dimgcrs  of  the  enterprise,  it  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful  whether  the  cftbrt  would  not 
have  been  more  chivabous  than  effectual ;  and, 
we  will  add,  had  we  not  secured  the  alliance  of 
the  very  Power  now  allied  with  us,  we  should, 
by  running  the  risk  of  its  hostility  (for,  notyrith- 
standing  the  original  quarrel  between  Latin  and 
Greek  Protectors,  there  is  no  saying  what  might 
have  been  the  strength  of  temptation  to  Fraace, 
when  once  the  contest  had  been  engaged  single- 
handed  between  Great  Britain  and  Eussia),  we 
should,  we  say,  have  run  the  risk  of  a  still  more 
formidable  foe  added  to  the  one  already  before 
us. 

That  alliance,  then,  secured — and  we  owe  a  cer- 
tain homage  to  the  address  of  the  British  (}ovem- 
ment  on  that  score — war  was  declared,  and  the 
steps  t-aken  which,  we  presume,  induced  our  con- 
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fldent  jftiend.to  declare  with  such  emphasis  that 
"  they  would  have  them." 

A  future  historian  of  this  war,  after  nanrating 
its  origin  and  glancing  at  the  diplomatic  discus- 
sions which  preluded  to  it,  may  be  supposed  to 
bring  the  occidental  confederates  into  action  some- 
thing after  this  fashion: — "  The  "Western  Allies, 
then,  while  taking  measures  for  the  protection  of 
the  Porte  from  imminent  danger,  resolved  to 
strike  a  vigorous  blow  at  each  e3;tremity  of  the 
Czar's  Empire — the  chief  scats  of  his  aggressive 
power." 

It  is,  we  are  prepaied  to  admit,  no  unnatural 
consequence  of  a  long  Peace  that  impatience 
should  be  manifested  for,  and  hasty  judgments 
formed  on,  the  march  of  events  in  an  opening 
war.  !N'cither  querulousness  nor  criticism — from 
incapablcs  as  from  capablcs — has  been  silent 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  war,  maritime  or  miH- 
taiy,  in  the  Baltic,  in  the  Black  Sea;  in  Bul- 
garia, in  the  Crimci\.  It  is  not,  however,  in  a 
professional  point  of  view  alone  that  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Allied  forces  should  be  considered. 
Their  actions  should  also  be  viewed  as  part  and 
parcel  of  a  whole :  viewed  in  their  relation  to  the 
movements,  their  bearing  upon  the  politics  of 
others :  viewed  with  reference  to  their  effect 
upon  the  objects  of  the  war.  In  one  quarter,  we 
cannot  pretend  that  they  have  failed  in  their 
purpose  or  fallen  short  of  their  efficiency :  in 
another,  wo  cannot  speak  of  them  in  terms  of 
mucli  pride  or  satisfaction. 

It  may  be  that  we  are  not  sufficiently  informed 
to  judge  of  the  circumstances  that  have  impeded 
a  more  vigorous  action  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
bined fleets  in  the  Baltic.  Of  certain  lets  and 
hindrances  we  ai'c  aware ;  but  much  more,  and 
much  more  minute  information  is  wanted,  to  satisfy 
us  why  the  finest  naval  armament  that  ever  left 
these  shores,  joined  with  the  magnificent  naval 
forces  of  our  ally,  should  return  with  such  scanty 
laurels ;  why  the  name  loudest  trumpeted  since 
the  days  of  Nelson,  in  our  naval  history,  has  in- 
scribed itself  on  no  greater  trophy  than  the  bat- 
tered walls  of  Bomarsund.  Grranted — though 
with  no  great  strength  of  conviction  on  our  part — 
that  the  resxilts  of  the  campaign  in  the  Baltic  have 
been  "solid"  (as  we  are  told  they  have  been)  as 
far  as  they  go,  we  are  not  satisfied  that  they 
might  not  have  gone  further ;  and,  considering  the 
pomp  of  our  superb  fleet's  departure,  we  cannot 
but  feel  disappointed  that  they  have  not  been  bril- 
liant as  well '  as  solid.  The  blockade  of  all  the 
Russian  ports,  and  the  consequent  stoppage  to  her 
commerce  (except  where  aided  by  Prussian  con- 
nivimce) ;  the  destruction  of  that  fortress  where 
the  flag  of  Muscovy  flaunted — we  >might  almost 
say,  under  the  windows  of  the  Swedish  capital ; 
and  where  the  foundation  had  been  already  laid 
for  establishments  designed  to  confirm  Russian 
supremacy  in  that  inland  sea — these  ai'e  subjects 
of  congratidation,  no  doubt ;  but  they  are  results 
neither  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  our  pre- 
parations, nor  effected  by  any  very  great  effort. 

Nor  are  these  beneficial  results  unbalanced  by 
defective  ones  in  the  allied  campaign  beyond  the 


Sound.  If  Bomarsund  is  razed,  Cronstadt  and 
Sweaborg  still  stand  where  they  did :  if  the  fa- 
vourable dispositions  of  the  Court  of  Berlin  to 
"  my  brother-in-law's"  policy  have  been  overawed 
by  the  presence  of  the  allied  fleets  in  the  Baltic, 
its  treacherous  complicity  with  Russian  trade 
has  not  been  duly  punished.  If  the  junction  of 
Prussian  arms  with  the  Czar  has  been  in  any  way 
hindered,  that  of  Swedish  with  the  Allies  has  not 
been  secured.  If  the  Aland  Isles  have  been 
emancipated,  Finland  has  not  been  un-Russianized. 
The  Czar's  sail-of-the-Hne  have  been  shut  up,  not 
captured :  his  prestige  in  that  arm  damaged ;  his 
power  not  destroyed.  At  the  return  of  our  fleets 
the  trade  of  the  coasts  will  probably  resume  much 
of  its  activity.  We  know  not  what  should  hinder 
a  re-occupation  of  the  Isles  of  Aland ;  even  the 
Czar's  men-of-war  may  come  out,  long  before  we 
can  be  there  to  shut  them  in ;  re-appear  in  those 
seas  with  a  "Here  we  are  agaiii"  sort  of  air; 
and — keep  up  this  Imperial  game  of  bo-peep  for 
— we  know  riot  how  many  successive  seasons  ; 
while  we  must  content  ourselves  with  the  barren 
satisfaction  of  being  too  formidable  to  be  faced — 
a  mere  periodical  promenade  of  our  superiority — 
unless  next  autumn  should  show  another  catalogue 
than  this  of  the  achievements  of  those  armaments 
and  admirals  of  whom  wo  cannot  honestly  boast 
that  they  have 

"  unbcsccmed  the  promiso  of  their  Spring.** 

We  have,  indeed,  the  supposition  left  to  us, 
that  the  Baltic  fleet  was  intended  only  for  a 
diversion — ^to  alarm  the  fears  and  occupy  the  de- 
fensive resources  of  the  Autocrat,  whilst  another 
attack  was  made  elsewhere.  Whether  such  a 
display  of  force  was  required  for  that  purpose, 
perhaps  they  who  sent  it  may  know  better  than 
ourselves. 

But  even  the  Ministerial  mind  seems  sensible  of 
the  weakness  of  this  side  of  the  case ;  for  Lord 
John  RusseU,  haranguing  the  Corporation  of 
Bristol,  glides  as  smoothly  as  possible  past  the 
doings  in  the  I^oi-th,  whilst  he  dwells,  with  em- 
phatic explanation,  upon  those  in  the  East  of 
Europe.  Turn  we  to  that  other  theatre  of  the 
War,  and  then  majora  canamus. 

Wo  rejoice  to  acknowledge  results,  incomplete 
as  yet  indeed,  but  still  both  brilliant  and  solid  at 
once,  in  the  Orient.  A  glance  at  the  state  of 
things  not  so  very  long  ago,  will  suffice  to  show 
the  change  and  the  contrast.  Here  was  this  poor, 
effete,  decrepit,  broken-down  Turkey — ^this  "  sick 
man," — ^this  unarmed,  imhappy  Troilus  to  your 
inexorable  Achilles — presumably  unable  to  stand 
for  a  moment  before  its  mighty  menacer.  Think 
only  of  the  apprehensions  entertained ;  and  com- 
pare the  present  position  with  the  catcd^trophe 
threatened.  Where  is  the  Greek  Cross  that  was  (o 
resume  its  place  on  St.  Sophia  ?  Where  the  Holy 
Panaggia  that  was  to  start  en  calechef rom.^eBnreou 
of  Foreign  Affairs  at  St.  Petersburg  ?  What  bag 
become  of  the  exclusive  Protectorate  ?  and  what 
of  the  "material  guarantees?"  Where  is  the 
psalmodial  Latin  of  Nicholas  ?  and  where — oh ! 
where — ^tho  portentous  paletot  of  Menschikoff? 
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!N'othing,  perhaps,  in  all  the'cxtraordinaiy  inci- 
dents of  the  last  eighteen  months,  has  more  sur- 
prised the  world  than  the  inefficiency  of  Eussian 
resources,  proportionately  to  Russian  pretensions. 
The  close  alliance  of  England  and  France — close, 
sincere,  and  actively  co-operating,  boating  hol- 
low all  the  combined  action  of  the  earlier  days  of 
Louis  Philippe,  all  the  subsequent  ententes  cor- 
diales  of  Aberdeenaean  "  authorship" — ^was  a  sur- 
prise not  to  the  Czar  Nicholas  alone,  but  to  many 
others,  even  to  the  parties  themselves,  perhaps. 
The  energy  and  heroism  of  the  Turks  were  a 
wonder  to  Europe.  The  estrangement  of  Austria 
from  her  apparently  indispensable  ally  was  an 
occurrence  scarcely  to  be  expected.  But  none  of 
these  things  has  appeared  more  strange  than  the 
disproportion  between  the  arrogant  menaces  and 
l^e  magnificent  aspirations  of  the  Muscovite  and 
his  means  of  execution. 

Now,  how  is  this  to  be  accounted  for  ?  "Was 
this  dieproportion,  in  fact,  real  or  only  apparent  ? 
and  was  it  the  employment  of  the  means  that 
was  defective  ?  It]  is  here  that  we  appreciate  the 
allied  intervention.  Nobody  can  suppose  that 
the  preparations  of  Eussia  had  not  been  in  course 
for  a  long  time  previously  to  the  fracas  made  by 
Menschikoff,  in  his  famous  Embassy  to  Constan- 
tinople; nobody  acquainted  with  the  traditional 
objects  of  Eussian  ambition,  and  with  the  charac- 
ter of  its  Emperor,  can  imagine  that  the  designs, 
for  which  the  much-mooted  question  of  the  Ztetix 
Saints  served  as  a  pretext,  and  offered  an  occasion, 
were  not  entertaineii,  and  the  means  presumed  suf- 
ficient for  their  execution  provided.  In  fact,  those 
means  were  not  so  inadequate  as  the  defective  or 
infructuous  employment  of  them  has  led  some  to 
suppose.  Against  the  available  resources  of  the 
Porte,  against  its  single  efforts,  with  a  ferment 
amongst  its  Christian  subjects,  with  a  Greek 
population  worked  upon  by  intrigues,  religious 
and  political,  with  Servia  and  Montenegro  tra- 
versed and  tampered  with  by  Eussian  agency, 
the  forces  at  the  disposal  of  the  Czar  were  not 
unequal  to  the  purpose,  we  will  venture  to  affirm. 
To  suppose  the  contrary  would  be  to  accuse  the 
Autocrat  of  greater  imbecility  than  we  give  him 
credit  for.  Be  it  remembered  that  he  counted 
upon  having  to  do  vrith  Turkey  alone :  that  he 
never  contemplated  the  possibility  of  his  path 
being  crossed  by  England  and  Prance  in  conjunc- 
tion: that  he  reckoned,  if  not  upon  the  co-opera- 
tion, at  least  upon  the  tacit  acquiescence  of  Austria 
in  his  projects.  We  cannot  doubt,  then,  but  that 
the  Allied  expedition  to  the  East  was  the  step 
that  thwarted  these  projects,  that  deranged  those 
calculations,  and  that,  in  conjunction  with  the 
menaces  and  measures  of  England  and  Prance  in 
other  quarters,  rendered  those  preparations  in- 
Bufficient.  "Constantinople,"  said  Lord  John 
Russell  the  other  day,  "  could  not  have  been  saved 
by  fl.eets ;  for  fleets  would  not  have  prevented  the 
march  of  the  Eussian  Legions."  The  despised 
Ottomans  had  indeed  given  proof  of  greater 
strategy  and  better  soldiership  than  was  looked 
for :  Omer  Pasha  had  shown  to  Prince  Gort- 
schakoff  a  bolder  front  than  the  latter  had  thought 


to  encounter ;  but  this  almost  improvised  army  of 
the  Sultan  was,  in  itself  a  miracle,  and  could  not 
look  for  renewal  except  from  undisciplined  levies ; 
its  sudden  elan  might  not  have  been  proof  against 
disaster ;  a  reverse  would  probably  have  broken 
its  spirit,  and,  after  a  reverse,  there  was  nothing 
for  it  to  Ml  back  upon.  However  heroic  its 
efforts,  Eussia  would  have  contrived  to  bring 
down  thousands  upon  thousands  of  the  lives  she 
sacrifices  so  unscrupulously,  and  must  have,  at 
last,  crushed  the  resistance  of  her  adversary. 
The  •  appearance  of  the  Allied  forces  in  Turkey 
was  the  very  thing  that  was  wanted  to  guard 
against  such  eventualities.  The  number  to 
which  they  were  raised,  and  the  dispatch  with 
which  they  were  forwarded  to  their  destination 
(for,  notwithstanding  all  complaints,  we  should 
like  to  hear  of  an  example  of  a  like  force 
being  transported  a  like  distance  in  anything  like 
the  time  employed),  were  a  proof  that  the  Allies 
had  embarked  heartily  in  the  war.  The  presence 
of  50,000  Anglo-French  troops  at  Varna,  whilst 
it  encouraged  the  Turks  in  their  gallant  struggle 
upon  the  Danube,  appeared,  in  case  of  reverse,  a 
sure  and  certain  support.  Notwithstanding  the 
brilliant  valour  of  the  Ottomans  and  their  successes 
in  partial  engagements — such  as  Oltenitza  and 
Citate  —  a  general  action  might  have  been 
hazardous ;  and  whilst  Omar  Pasha  watched,  with 
the  bulk  of  the  Turkish  army  from  Shumla,  the 
defence  of  the  Hne  he  had  advanced  to  in  the  first 
months  of  the  war,  and  in  which  he  had  admirably 
familiarised  his  troops  with  the  enemy,  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Allied  forces  enabled  him,  if  neces- 
sary, to  detach  relief  from  his  own  army  to  the 
posts  on  the  Danube ;  or,  if  the  whole  of  that  line 
were  broken  through,  and  the  whole  forc«  of 
Prince  Gortschakoff  pushed  victoriously  over  the 
river,  to  give  battie  with  the  assistance  of  the 
first  soldiers  of  Europe. 

"We  have  no  desire  to  rob  the  Turks  of  their 
well-earned  praise.  Far  from  wishing  to  depreciate 
the  service  rendered  by  their  heroism  to  the  cause 
of  their  country,  we  acknowledge  it,  even  to  the 
extent  of  owning  that  we,  for  our  part,  do  not  sec 
what,  but  the  bold  movement  of  Omer  Pasha  to 
the  Danube  and  the  valiant  demeanour  of  his 
troops  there,  could  have  arrested  the  Russians 
before  the  arrival  of  the  military  auxiliaries  from 
the  West ;  for — as  Lord  John,  again,  says — "  Con- 
stantinople could  not  have  been  saved  by  fleets." 
And  this  part  of  the  first  incidents  of  the  war 
countenances,  we  confess,  the  notion  of  dispropor^ 
tion  between  the  means  of  Eussia  and  her  ambi- 
tion :  for  we  have  never  been  able  to  explain  to 
ourselves  satisfactorily,  why,  when  the  intention 
of  the  Allies  tp  afford  every  support,  material  as 
well  as  moral,  military  as  well  as  naval  protection, 
to  the  Porte,  was  no  longer  a  secret,  the  Eussian 
armies  were  not  brought  to  bear  with  increased 
weight  upon  their  foe,  to  crush  him,  no  matter  at 
what  cost,  before  the  arrival  of  Occidental  aid.  We 
have,  we  repeat,  no  idea  of  denying  to  the  TuHcs 
their  well- won  meed  of  praise ;  but  still  we  dare  not 
think  that  their  efforts  would  have  sufficed,  no, 
not  even  after  the  repulse  of  the  Eussians  ftoxa 
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Silistria,  but  for  the  presence  of  tlio  Allied  army 
upon  the  Ottoman  soil.  That  formidable  force, 
with  the  prestige  of  the  countries  from  which  it 
came,  placed  where  it  was,  with  the  uncertainty 
to  what  point  it  would  be  directed,  whether  upon 
the  Dobrutscha,  the  Principalities,  or  the  Crimea, 
paralysed,  we  doubt  not,  the  action  of  Russia, 
after  the  vigorous  resistance  she  had  met  with; 
but  which,  notwithstanding  the  poor  generalship 
of  Gortschakoff,  the  ill-fortune  of  Paskiewitsch, 
and  the  disabling  of  Ludors,  she  would  have  made 
fiirther  exertions  to  overcome.  Neither,  as  we 
believe,  would  Austria  have  ventured  upon  that 
demonstration  of  her  policy  which  she  at  length 
made,  but  for  the  influence  of  the  Anglo-French 
expedition.  It  was  the  attitude  of  France  and 
England  that  determined  the  attitude  of  Austria. 
Hesitation,  or  inferior  preparations  on  their  part, 
would  have  prolonged  hesitation,  if  they  had  not 
even  occasioned  a  loss  favourable  course  of  conduct 
on  hers.  Confidence  to  the  Turks,  decision  to  the 
Austrians,  bewilderment  to  the  Russians — we  do 
not  think  we  exaggerate  in  attributing  these  effects 
to  the  concentration  of  the  GaUo-British  forces  at 
Varna;  and  had  the  campaign  gone  no  further, 
the  result  obtained  woidd  not  have  been  a  subject 
of  derision — viz.,  the  evacuation  of  those  Princi- 
palities occupied  a  year  before  with  all  the  arro- 
gance of  superior  injustice.  The  Pruth  was  passed 
— again,  and  in  another  sense.  The  results  of  the 
campaign  consequent  on  the  Russian  inroad  may 
be  summed  up,  to  this  point,  in  the  following 
reply — '^  Messieurs  les  Busses ^^  cried  a  Parisian 
lounger  over  his  journal,  "  nefont  que  passer  les 
fleuves  et  Us  rivieres ^  *^  Fardon^^  said  a  wag  at 
hand,  "  ils  ne  s^mi  tie^inent  pas  let  ...  .  ils  les 
repassentJ^  And  in  truth,  to  back  Parisian 
pleasantry  with  a  congenial  citation,  it  cannot  be 
said  of  the  Czar's  legions,  as  of  Theseus  in  the 
Shades,  that  they  have  shown  any  incapacity — 

^  de  repasscr  les  bords  qu*oii  passe  sans  retour." 

The  Russians,  then,  evacuating  "  for  strategic 
reasons  " — in  the  parlance  of  St.  Petersburg,  at 
one  time ;  at  another,  to  "  show  the  Czar's  regard 
for  Austria ;"  the  Russians,  we  say,  marching  out, 
and  the  Turks  and  the  Austrians  marching  in — 
the  object  of  the  Allies  upon  that  side  was 
answered,  and  a  longer  sojourn  in  inaction  at 
Varna  was  unnecessary,  besides  that  there  was 
work  to  be  done  elsewhere.  Much  complaint  has 
been  made  by  impatient,  not  to  say,  ignorant 
critics,  of  the  non-employment  of  the  auxiliary 
force  in  Bulgaria.  Scour  the  Dobrutscha,  relieve 
Silistria,  cross  the  Danube  into  Bessarabia,  or  into 
the  Principalities,  and  chase  the  Russians  before 
them :  these  were  things  which  the  AHies  ought 
to  have  done,  according  to  somo  who  reproached  to 
them  their  inaction.  According  to  others,  they 
should  have  proceeded  straight  to  Sebastopol.  We 
have  no  doubt  but  that,  had  an  advance  upon 
Gortschakoff's  array  been  necessary  it  could  and 
would  have  been  made  with  the  most  triumphant 
success ;  but,  so  long  as  it  was  not  so,  the  Allies 
might  well  reserve  themselves  for  a  greater  ex- 
ploit.   The  inferior  exploit — the  extrusion  of  the 


Russians  from  the  Principalities— others,  with  the 
Allied  appuiy  might  effect ;  there  was  one  enter- 
prise which  they  alone  were  capable  of  under- 
taking. On  the  other  hand,  while  the  possibility 
of  reverse  remained  for  the  Turks,  and  the  danger 
of  a  return  of  the  Russians  to  the  charge,  de- 
parture for  the  Crimea  would  surely  have  been 
premature ;  and  the  already  sensible  effects  of  the 
Anglo-French  presence  would  have  been  neu- 
tralised. A  sound  discretion  was  here,  we  think, 
exercised.  So  loud,  however,  was  the  cry  in  this 
country,  "  To  Sebastopol !" — so  decided  the  im- 
pression that  the  attack  of  that  redoubtable  place 
of  strength  ought  to  be,  must  be,  and  was  to  be 
undertaken,  that  the  completion  of  the  prepara- 
tions and  the  readiness  of  the  expedition  for  de- 
parture were  over  and  over  again,  prematurely — 
nay,  the  departure  itself  was  prematurely — an- 
noimced — 

Tonjours  prct  a  parter  ct  demenrant  toujonrs. 

But  the  fulness  of  time  came  at  last,  whosever 
the  "  cons&ils  timides'^  may  have  been.  We  know 
the  rest.  It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  rewrite 
the  glorious  tale  of  Alma ;  nor  to  follow  in  its 
details,  as  far  as  the  usual  channels  of  informa- 
tion would  enable  us  to  do,  the  progress  of  the 
siege.  Gigantic,  in  truth,  and  romantic  too,  is 
the  whole  affair.  Grandiose  is  the  scale  and  mar- 
vellous the  execution  of  the  enterprise ;  the  im- 
mense preparations,  the  mighty  force  employed 
by  land  and  sea;  the  composition  of  the  force 
itself,  those  different  creeds,  nations,  and  lan- 
guages; the  strength  and  the  renown  of  the 
stronghold  assailed ;  the  magnitude  of  the  result 
whether  for  success  or  failure ;  the  strange  and 
mysterious  countiy,  and  the  but  lately  adven- 
tured sea ; — ^and  all  this  at*  a  remote  comer  of 
Europe,  on  a  peninsula  rearing  its  proud  anta- 
sian  front  over  a  dark  surface  of  waters,  streaked 
with  the  track  of  ancient  Fable,  and  girdled  with 
the  shores  of  extinct  empires.  Ere  these  lines 
appear  in  print,  we  must  suppose  that  the  issue  of 
that  great  undertaking  will  be  known ;  and  wc, 
in  common,  no  doubt,  mth  most  of  our  readers, 
have  great  hopes  of  the  result.  Whether  a  pro- 
longation of  tiie  warfare  in  the  Crimea  will  be 
necessary,  or  practicable,  we  do  not  know  nor  can 
we  judge :  but  with  that  formidable  fortress  at 
our  feet,  with  its  stores  and  -arsenals  and  docks 
and  ports  demolished — ^its  long  cooped-up  fleet 
destroyed  (no  matter  whether  by  us,  or  by  them), 
we  think  the  confident  friend  we  have  spoken 
of,  may  be  satisfied  with  the  degree  of  realisation 
which  will  have  been  received — with  no  great 
straining  of  interpretation — by  his  emphatic  pre- 
diction that  *'  they  would  have  them."  For  our- 
selves, should  we  find  him  houdS-ing  after  such  a 
crowning  of  the  campaign,  swallowing,  in  our  ex- 
ultation in  the  Euxine  our  disappointment  in  tho 
Baltic,  weshallapostrophisehim  with  thequestion — 

"  Insatiate  archer,  would  not  one  suffice'* 

— ^for  this  season  ?  For — ^we  trust  we  may  add,  in 
the  words  of  another — ^though  perhaps  a  less 
classic — ^poet, 

"Only  wait  a  little  long«r." 
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To  the  successful  results  of  the  Allied  action  in 
the  East,  must  bo  added  the  suppression  of  the 
Grecian  movement,  and  the  detention  of  the  weak 
but  ambitious  Court  of  Athens  from  the  pernicious 
path  upon  which  it  was  entering.  This  was  a 
necessary  complement  of  the  plan  for  the  effectual 
protection  of  the  Porte;  and  while  the  prompt 
interference  of  the  Allies  cut  off  from  Eussia  all 
diversion  on  the  part  of  her  coreligionists,  and 
relieved  Turkey  from  any  annoyance  upon  that 
frontier,  it  rendered,  we  may  justly  say,  a  service 
to  the  Greeks  themselves,  by  reducing  to  their 
intrinsic  impotence  those  velUites  of  Eastern  Em- 
pire, Byzantine  crowns  and  what  not,  worked 
upon  by  treacherous  intriguers,  among  a  weak 
Prince,  an  aspiring  woman,  a  besotted  Court,  and 
a  turbulent  and  credulous  (though  cunning) 
people. 

The  attitude  of  Central  Europe  at  this  eventful 
periodi  and  during  the  first  campaign  of  the  West 
against  the  Great  Power  of  the  !N^orth,  is  a  toptc 
of  serious  consideration.  We  are  not  going  to 
analyse  the  ninety- and-ninth  reply  of  Prussia  to 
the  ninety- and-ninth  note  of  Austria,  nor  the 
rejoinder  of  the  latter  to  the  answer  of  the 
former :  we  shall  not  stay  to  examine  diplomatic 
papers  emanating  from  the  most  verbose  chancel- 
leries of  Europe.  Neither  do  we  profess  to  be 
au  couranf  of  what  Buol-Schauenstein  last  trans- 
mitted to  Manteuffel  Minister ;  what  Manteuffel 
Minister  replied  by  Manteuffel  Colonel;  what 
Esterhazy  took  from  Vienna  to  Berlin  and  back 
again ;  what  intermediate  Beust  handed  to  right 
and  to  left  of  the  Saxon  capital,  or  itinerant 
Yon  der  Pforten  hawked  about  in  his  mission  from 
the  Bavarian.  It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  any 
great  European  question  had  found  an  miited  Ger- 
many. It  is  in  vain  to  seek  for  a  national  sentiment 
in  that  fractional  Fatherland — at  least,  for  the  ex- 
pression and  representation  of  such  a  sentiment  by 
its  governments  at  large.  Accordingly,  we  find 
diversity  in  its  sympathies  and  division  in  its 
counsels.  We  have  seen  the  two  leading  Powers 
agree  to  an  agreement  and  disagree  to  the  meaning 
of  the  same ;  at  one  to  make  a  treaty,  and  at  two 
to  apply  it :  the  one,  with  its  predilections  in- 
clining it  to  Bussia,  and  its  interests  forcing  it  to 
lean  to  France  and  England ;  the  other,  with  its 
interests  pointing  to  the  alliance  of  the  West,  and 
its  vows  clinging  to  the  Czar.  If  Hanover  is  con- 
tent to  cast  in  its  little  lot  with  the  anti-Musco- 
vites, Wurtemburg  would  fain  throw  its  formid- 
able weight  into  the  Eussian  scale.  Saxony,  be- 
wildered, its  heart  torn  with  contending  feelings, 
opts  for  no  side  or  for  all ;  while  Bavaria,  with  its 
Graeco-Euss  affections  at  one  moment,  its  Austrian 
attachments  at  another,  yet  keeps  an  eye  open  for 
"the  third  Power"  of  three-and-thirty-powered 
Germany  to  enlarge  its  importance,  by  grouping 
some  minor  states  around  it,  and  forming  a  Ger- 
many of  its  own.  The  last  move,  made  in  this 
sense,  was  the  Conference  of  Bamberg ;  and  it  was 
a  striking  instance  of  the  disorder  which  the  great 
Eastern  question  had  thrown  amongst  Europe,  and 
of  the  feusile  materials  for  complication  afforded  by 
the  political  conBtitatiosi  of  "  the  German  nation," 


that  the  kingdoms  which,  two  or  three  years  ago, 
leagued  themselves  with  Austria  against  Prussian 
pretensions,  were  now  laying  their  heads  together 
to  impede  the  action  of  those  two  Powers  united 
by  treaty;  while  one  of  those  very  Powers, 
double-minded  in  the  treaty  it  had  just  signed, 
actually  intrigued  against  its  co-signatary,  among 
the  very  states  which  sought  to  impede  that 
treaty*  s  effects.  Feigning,  on  the  one  hand,  a  re- 
gard for  German  interests  by  a  simulated  concord- 
ance with  the  Austrian  view  of  those  interests  on 
the  Danube,  Prussia,  never  losing  sight  of  the 
idea  of  counteracting  her  hereditary  rival,  was 
anxious,  on  the  other,  to  keep  a  road  open  for  the 
assumption  of  the  hegemony  of  Germany,  at  the 
head  of  a  league  formed,  with  whatever  specious 
pretences  of  the  contrary,  in  the  real  interests  of 
Eussia. 

In  a  speech  in  Parliament,  last  session,  Mr. 
Henry  Drummond  delivered  the  following  pas- 
sage : — "  Prussia — that  faithless  country,  that  had 
ever  deserted  us  in  our  hoiu'  of  need,  and  which, 
ever  since  it  was  a  kingdom,  had  deserted  every 
Power  that  ever  supported  it :  that  had  always 
gone  over  to  the  strongest,  and  taken  advantage 
of  tlic  weak  in  their  hour  of  greatest  weakness." 
Without  adopting  to  the  full  this  description  of 
the  eccentric  orator*  s,  we  cannot  but  admit  that 
its  bitter  terms  are  in  a  great  degree  deserved. 
Without  going  further  back  in  the  history  of  the 
HohenzoUem  Monarchy,  we  would  just  point  to 
the  conduct  of  Prussia  in  the  first  half  of  the 
wars  of  the  Eevolution  and  the  Empire — ^its  early 
abandonment  of  the  Coalition — its  separate  peaces 
and  separate  intrigues — ^its  halting  and  hesitatioa 
in  the  campaign  of  Austerlitz,  with  its  base 
fawning  on  the  Conqueror,  and  its  stiU  more 
base  occupation  of  Hanover — (not  to  speak  of  its 
iniquitous  inroad  upon  Holstein,  in  our  own  day) 
—-and  we  would  just  venture  to  hint  to  that 
Power,  that  there  may  be  those,  even  in  the 
nation  that  was  foremost  in  promoting  its  aggran- 
disement at  the  Peace  of  '15,  who  will  ask  them- 
selves whether  its  services  at  the  close  of  that 
war  were  not  over-rewarded:  and  whether  the 
recollection  of  its  efforts  in  the  common  cause  of 
Europe  then  may  not  justly  be  obliterated  by  its 
at  least  meditated  treachery  now.  Should  this 
war  be  prolonged,  and  should  that  designed 
treason  be  carried  into  execution,  the  next  Peace 
may  see  anothery  and  a  very  different  assignment 
of  the  Ehenish  Provinces,  and  that  in  part  to 
the  profit  of  the  Power  against  whom  Prussia 
received  the  endowment,  and  with  the  consent  of 
the  Power  mainly  instrumental  in  her  receiving  it. 

Another  reflection,  not  flattering  either  for  the 
pretended  German  patriotism,  the  boasted  supe- 
riority, or  the  foresight  of  Prussia,  is  unavoidably 
suggested  by  her  conduct  upon  the  great  question 
of  the  day.  It  is,  that  the  best  interests  of  Ger- 
many are  taken  under  the  patronage  and  protection 
of  another— one  often  accused  by  (}crmajiB  them- 
selves of  estrangement  from  German  interests — 
that  the  soi^disant  most  intellectual  and  en- 
lightened kingdom  of  Geimaiiy  may  find  itself 
by  the  perrerseness  of  its  Govenmient,  if  not  by 
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the  sympathies  of  its  people — ^ranged  on  the 
side  of  Barbarism  and  Wrong;  and  that  by 
taking  the  lead  in  the  right — (the,  if  properly 
understood,  truly  na^/owa/)— direction ;  while 
Prussia  hesitates,  if  not  betrays,  Austrid  may 
reconquer  an  ascendancy  which  her  old  rival  may 
never  be  able  to  dispute  again. 

These  allusions  of  ours  to  German  politics  are 
based,  it  is  evident,  upon  the  assumption  of  the 
good  faith  of  Austria  in  her  transactions  with  the 
"Western  Powers,  and  the  earnestness  of  the 
attitude  she  has  taken  towards  Kussia.  We 
have,  indeed,  this  guaiTintee  for  her  straiglit- 
forwardness  and  fidelity — viz.,  the  imperativeness 
of  her  interests.  There  are,  we  know,  those  who 
suspect  her  still  of  double-deaUng ;  some  sup- 
posing that  she  is  doing  nothing  else  than  playing 
into  the  hand  of  Russia ;  others  that  she  intends 
to  appropriate  the  Principalities  to  herself.  We 
certainly  expect  from  her  no  self-denying  dedica- 
tion to  our  cause.  To  what  reward  of  her 
faithful  adherence  the  Occidental  Allies  might 
consent  in  the  event  of  a  successful  termination  to 
the  War,  we  mil  not  hero  attempt  to  foreshadow; 
but  to  what  punishment  slie  would  expose  her- 
sc^lf  by  treachery  to  their  confidence,  or  of  op- 
position to  their  action,  none  better  than  herself 
can  know.  The  names  of  Poland  and  Italy  have 
not,  as  yet,  been  whispered  warningly  in  her  ear; 
and  they  are  not  the  only  ones  that  contain  for 
Austria  menace  and  alarm. 

But  whether  the  greater  portion  of  Central 
Europe  be  with  them,  or  against  them, — whether 
Germany  be  divided  into  two  hostile  camps,  or, 
careless  of  European  liberties,  stand  aloof  in  a 
selfish  "armed  neutrality,"  the  duty — and  we 
have  no  doubt  the  intention— of  the  two  Great 
Powers  of  the  West  is  to  urge  with  unremitting 
efforts  the  War  not  lightly  undertaken.  Whatever 
degree  of  success  may  crown  the  campaign 
of  1854  on  their  part,  the  Czar,  wo  expect,  will 
abate  nothing  of  his  pretensions  :  the  Allies,  we 
trust,  will  be  content  with  nothing  but  his  abase- 
ment.    Less  ought  not  to  serve  for  the  interests 


wo  have  undertaken  to  defend ;  or  for  the  punish- 
ment of  the  great  Conservative  Kevolutionist  who 
has  threatened  the  equilibrium  of  Europe.  Proud, 
unbending,  and  subtle  withal — ^puffed  up  by  the 
adulation  and  serviKty  of  which  he  has  been  the 
object  for  nearly  thirty  years — ^possessed  with  real 
or  feigned  fanaticism,  tliis  successor  of  Peter  and 
Catherine,  believes,  no  doubt,  that  he  is  the 
destined  realiser  of  the  long-dated  projects  of  his 
race,  and  that  the  time  is  come  to  settle  the 
Eastern  Question.  AYe  trust  it  is.  But  upon  the 
settlement  of  that  question  depends  that  of  another 
— the  Empire  of  the  World.  Is  it  necessary  again 
to  remind  Europe  of  the  oft-quoted  sentence  of 
the  First  Erench  Emperor:  *^ Const antinopUy  e^est 
V Empire  du  Monde .'"  That  is  the  ambition  to  be 
arrested  for  once  and  for  ever — the  ambition 
written  on  the  sign-posts  of  the  Crimea — **  The 
way  to  Byzantium."  It  is  upon  the  settlement 
of  that  question — ^whatever  philosophising  Ger- 
many may  think — ^that  depends  the  predominance 
of  Civilisation  or  of  Barbarism.  Upon  that  point 
turns  the  "  terrible  rivalry,"  which  another  Na- 
poleon foresaw  for  the  Occident ;  and  which  he 
aimed  at  crushing  in  his  own  life -time,  believing 
it,  as  he  said  to  Monsieur  de  Narbonne,  "  trop  re- 
dmUahle  pour  quicmique  ne  aerait  que  eon  hMtierJ* 
Whether  he  was  right  in  that  appreciation,  the 
conduct  of  the  present  war  wijl  show.  There  are 
some  who  bcUcvo  in  the  irresistible  fatality  of 
Russian  aggrandisement ;  others,  going  further 
still,  foresee  the  subjugation  of  civilised  Europe  to 
the  natural  tendencies  of  conquest  pushing  the 
Tartar  tribes.  But  the  former  must  see  in  the 
commencement,  and  we  trust  will  see  in  the  pro- 
secution of  this  war,  that  Great  Britain  and  Franco 
can  accept  no  such  discouraging  doctrine ;  and  the 
latter  may  be  assured,  that  if  another  inundation 
of  Barbarians  awaits  civilisation,  we  of  the  West, 
at  all  events,  are  not — to  use  the  w^ords  of  a  great 
English  orator  with  reference  to  another  great 
struggle  —  prepared  "to  go  down  like  the 
Augustuli." 


A  NIGHT  ON  THE  HEIGHTS. 


BY   PRIVATE   JOmSS. 


It  was  on  the  Alma  hills,  where  the  Alma  fight  was  won, 
And  the  battle  it  was  over,  and  the  Russians  they  was  done ; 
They  were  bound  for  to  be  done  when  the  battle  onco  begun. 
And  we  camped  upon  their  ground  at  the  setting  of  the  stm. 

My  heart  was  filling  fast  as  I  weary  down  did  lie — 

My  heart  was  filling  faster  as  I  looked  upon  the  sky;         ^ 

And  then  it  went  and  bust,  for  I  thought  that  I  should  cry. 

"  Why,  WiUiam,  what's  the  matter  ?    What's  the  matter  Bill,  ?"  says  L 

"  Aint  you  been  and  done  jrour  duty  ?    Wam't  it  you,  then,  that  I  see 
A  marching  like  a  Man  agin  your  country's  enemy  ? 
Which  leg  was  it  as  run  w^hen  the  shot  fell  fast  and  free  ? 
And  what  o'  ^epi  two  l^ussians  as  you  At  wili  knee  to  ]q%e«  ? 
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Such  a  bloody  piece  of  business  as  to-day  you've  had  to  do  ?" 

**  Ah,"  says  the  other  me,  "what  you  say's  uncommon  true, 

And  I  hope  you  won't  forget  it,  if  you  lives  as  long  as  two." 


it 
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Say  your  prayers,  Bill,  and  be  thankful,"  says  the  otiier  me  again. 

Taint  too  many  as  can  do  it,  Bill,  a  lying  on  the  plain ; 
And  maybe  them's  a  listening — ^which  I  can't  go  to  explain. 
But  you're  certny  nearer  heaven  down  among  the  noble  slain," 

The  other  me  spoke  soft ;  all  so  soft  he  spoke  and  low, 
He  must  be  the  little  boy  as  my  mother  lov^d  so ; 
I  thought  he  grow'd  up  hard,  and  a  soldiering  did  go ; 
But  I  find  he's  still  a  youngun,  and  I  hope  he'll  never  grow. 

So  *' '  Our  Father,  'ch  art  in  heaven '  "  as  I  meant  it  so  I  said ; 
And  then  a  hymn  the  ether  knows  and  put  into  my  head, 
About  teaching  mo  to  live  that  I  mought  never  dread 
The  bloody  grave  of  battle  any  more  'n  I  would  my  bed. 

But  my  heart  it  kept  a  filling,  kept  a  filling  with  a  moan. 

So  I  put  a  stopper  on  it,  as  I'm  most  ashamed  to  own ; 

And  hard  it  was  when  tother  me,  says  he  in  baby  tone — 

"  Bill !  how  about  them — ^you  know ! — ^in  Old  England  all  alone  ?" 

Says  I,  "  You  please  to  stow  it ;  you  know  well  it  makes  mo  queer, 
And  worry  unbecoming  of  a  British  Grenadier. 
I'm  about  tho  Nation's  business  :  there  aint  nothing  half  so  clear : 
And  how  0m  I  to  do  it,  if  you  goes  on  like  this  here  ? 

"  Little  Mary  like  a  lady,  little  Mary  gay  and  fair, 

"With  her  eyes  that  talk  a'ready  from  her  goldy  curly  hair, — 

With  her  little  tongue  so  cheery,  vrith  her  lips  so  red  and  rare, — 

0  Bill !   God  knows  how  she's  sleeping — ^how  she's  sleeping,  Bill,  and  where ! 

"  And  the  little  quiet  baby,  that  amidst  the  children's  play. 
Seems  to  hark  to  Them  as  tells  him  that  his  mother's  took  away ; 
Little  Willy,  alius  wondering  if  he  ought  to  go  or  stay, — 
Are  you  sure  'twas  that  as  made  his  pretty  face  so  sad  to-day  ? 

"  And  if  some  stray  Russian  bullet — !"     "  Christ  theXord !"  cried  I,  amain, 
Starting  to  my  knees  and  staring  where  the  heavens  joined  the  plain — 
"  Spare  me,  though  I  am  a  soldier !     Strike  these  thoughts  upon  my  brain, 
Strike  them  dead,  that  they  may  never,  never,  never  rise  again ! 

'*  0,  my  daughter !     0,  my  darlings !     I  do  hear  you  whiles  I  weep. 
Sing  your  little  cheerful  school-songs  for  to  hush  yourselves  to  sleep — 
For  to  hush  the  hungry  beUies  that  so  little  bread  would  keep ! 
But  a  stranger's  bread  is  scanty,  and  a  bloody  field  I  reap. 

''  Sing,  my  children  !     Sing,  my  darlings !     I'll  endure  it  as  I  may ! 
Sing  that  one  as  used  to  do  me  when  at  home  we  used  to  play  ; 
And  *  Our  Father  'ch  art  in  Heaven,'  he'll  repeat  it  as  you  say, — 
Orphan,  hungry  and  contented — *  Come,  my  children,  come  away !'  " 

1  breaks  down ;  but  then  I  feels  a  sort  of  wind  upon  me  blow. 
Surely  'twas  a  blessed  wind  that  then  upon  my  face  did  blow : 
It  was  soft  and  cool  as  waters  to  the  thirsty  lips  that  flow, 

So  I  drank,  and  sank,  and  slept  at  ease  upon  my  pallet  low. 

And  the  dreams  that  then  came  to  me,  dreams  that  as  I  dreamed  I  knew 
Were  like  them  that  you  may  hear'n  of  in  the  Scriptures,  and  as  true. 
Bless  the  wind,  that  such  a  vision  to  a  foolish  feller  blew — 
Bless  the  kindness  as  I  dreamed  of,  and  the  kind  shdl  never  rue. 
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Thought  that  I  was  back  in  England :  thought  that  it  was  Sunday  mom : 
Thought  I  roamed  about  the  city,  worry  wretched  and  forlorn, 
Where  the  slums  were  mostest  slummy,  mongst  the  children  thin  and  worn — 
Looking  for  my  own,  and  wishing  they  was  never,  never  bom. 

Couldn't  find  em  in  the  allies :  tried  the  workusses — not  there : 
Tried  the  hospitals — the  prisons !  for  oh,  what  was  I,  to  dare 
To  suppose  my  children  proofer  'gin  the  net  and  'gin  the  snaro 
That  the  Devil  sets  for  children  given  to  the  Devil's  care  ? 

"  Then,"  says  I,  "  they're  gone  to  Heaven;  and-r-I  spose — it's  quite  as  well !  " — 
"  Bill !  "  says  some  one  at  my  clber — speaking  like  a  village  beU — 
Turns  I  roimd,  and  there  I  spies  her,  bright  and  shining — truth  I  tell ! — 
As  upon  the  brightest  shilling  from  the  Mint  as  ever  fell. 

'Twas  Britannia !  'Twas  my  Country,  broad  and  fair,  and  clothed  in  light ; 
But  her  eyes  were  beaming  kindly  in  her  humble  soldier's  sight. 
"Bill,  my  son,"  says  she,  "what  ails  you,  that  you  doubt  me  so  to-night  ? 
Do  you  think  that  I  shall  never  learn  my  faithful  to  requite  ? 

*'  Iron  soldier,  tender-hearted !  tender-hearted,  true  and  tried. 
See  whose  hands  in  mine  are  clasped — see  whose  little  feet  I  guide  ! 
Thine  or  mine ! "  says  she,  and  then  her  robe  of  glory  parted  mde. 
And  I  saw  two  little  children  clinging  at  my  Country's  side. 

"  Why,  if  that  aint  my  young  shaver,  I'U  be "     "  To  be  sure ! "  says  she. 

"And  you've  really  been  and  breeched  him  then !"  says  I,  as  proud  as  he ; 

"  And  that's  actually  Polly  at  your  other  side  I  see — 

And  they're  rosy,  and  they're  hearty,  and  as  happy  as  can  be  ! 

.       *  • 

"  Oh !  "  cried  I  then  aloud — ^and  woke  upon  the  morning  grey : 
But,  sleep  or  wake,  'twas  much  the  same  for  what  I  meant  to  say — 
"  Old  England  good,  and  bountiful,  and  time  though  far  away, 
I'll  send  my  thanks  Jwme — *  please  the  Lord,' — ^per  bayonet,  to-day. 

"  That's  what  you're  up  to,  is  it  ?     While  my  duties  I  fulfil. 
You're  a  teaching  of  my  Polly,  and  a  breeching  of  my  Bill ! 
iNow,  say  the  word.     Whate'er  it  be,  I'm  primed  and  ready  still. 
Say,  '  Soldier,  spike  their  cannon  with  your  fingers,'  and  I  will !  " 


MISTEESS    BKIDGET'S    FAN. 

BY  THE  AUTHOE  OF  THE    ESSAY,  "  WAS  THE  HUSBAND   OF   THE  NUBSB    IN  *  ROMEO  AND  JULIET '  A  MBERY 

MAN  ? — (See  Nicholas  Nichleby.) 

FaUiaff, — When  Mistress  Bridget  lost  the  handle  of  her  fan,  I  took't  upon  my  honour  thou  had'st  it  not. 
Pistol — I>id*st  thou  not  share?  had'st  thou  not  fifteen  pence?  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Act  2,  Scene  2. 


The  above  were  all  the  consequences  of  the  loss 
of  Mistress  Bridget's  fan  known  to  the  speakers ; 
but  it  was  of  great  moment  to  other  persons,  one 
of  whom  was  enabled  to  obtain  distinction  that 
never  would  have  been  his,  but  for  the  transaction 
alluded  to.  Mistress  Bridget,  who  resided  at 
Erogmore  (in  the  very  "farm-house"  at  which 
Mistress  Anne  Page  was  once  mendaciously 
affirmed  to  be  "a  feasting"),  rose  betimes,  upon  a 
bright  summer  morning,  to  attend  the  Festival,  held 
five  times  a-year  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
The  church  was  filled  with  a  zealous  congrega- 
tion ;  but  when  the  homily  was  over,  the  merri- 
ment began,  denounced  by  Stubbes,  in  later  times, 
as  "the  horrible  vice  of  pestisferous  dancing." 
The  green,  skirting  the  churchyard,  was  crowded 
with,  country  people  and  with  many  of  the  inha- 


bitants of  Windsor,  who  had  strolled  in  that  direc- 
tion to  see  the,  sport*  and  recreations.  Among 
them  were  Sir  John  Falstaflf,  Pistol,  Bardolph, 
and  Nym,  mingled  with  the  Squire,  the  Parson, 
the  Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  their  wives  and 
daughters,  who 

'*  Go  to  feast  as  others  do. 
Tarts  and  eustards,  creams  and  cakes, 
Are  the  junkets  still  at  wakes, 
Unto  which  the  tribes  resort, 
Where  the  business  is  the  sporL^-^Herrick, 

"  The  beginning  of  the  world"  was  first  chosen, 
"a  round  dance  foras  many  as  will,  who  take  hands 
and  go  round  twice,  and  back  again,"  varied  with  a 
succession  of  figures ;  "  The  hunting  of  the  fox"  fol- 
lowed, vigorously  played  by  the  "pipers,  fiddlers, 
drummers,  tabretters,  fluters,  and  all  that  wicked 
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brood;"  and  after  several  more  tunes,  the  Morris 
Dance  was  welcomed  by  the  whole  assembly,  all 
taking  part  in  it.  Sir  John  Falstaff  was  Mistress 
Bridget's  partner,  and  when  he  relinquished  her 
hand,  her  father  invited  him  and  his  followers  to 
the  £arm-house,  to  share  in  the  sports  and  games 
provided  for  those  who  accepted  his  hospitality. 

It  was  during  a  game  of  Barley-break,  in  a 
field  near  the  house,  that  Mistress  Bridget's  fan 
was  stolen.  She  had  drawn  one  of  the  lots  which 
were  handed  round,  and  two  of  her  young  com- 
panions were  also  elected  for  the  sport;  Sir 
John  Falstaff  likewise  drew  one,  amidst  great 
laughter,  which  was  renewed  when  a  French 
physician,  named  Dr.  Cains,  tried  his  luck  vrith 
a  similar  result.  A  neighbouring  farmer's  son, 
who  seemed  to  be  on  excellent  terms  with  Mistress 
Bridget,  and  who  was  suspected  of  obtaining  the 
thii'd  lot  not  altogether  by  fair  means,  completed 
the  number.  The  field  was  marked  out  into  three 
compartments,  in  each  of  which  a  couple  was 
placed,  the  middle  division  being  called  by  a 
name  never  mentioned  to  ears  polite,  but  used, 
in  that  age,  without  suggesting  any  sense  of 
impropriety  or  profaneness.  The  couple  in  this 
division  tried  to  catch  those  in  the  others; 
but  they  were  not  allowed  to  separate, 
while  the  others  were  permitted  to  loose 
hands  whenever  they  pleased;  on  advantage 
over  the  players  in  the  proscribed  district,  which 
gave  great  facilities  of  escape  to  their  neighbours. 
The  game,  which  has  been  made  immortad  by  Sir 
John  Suckling,*  then  began,  and  waa  carried  on 
with  great  spirit. 

Mistress  Bridget,  finding  her  fan  a  great  incum- 
brance, laid  it  down  upon  a  bank,  and  called  to 
Michael  Williams,  the  farm  servant,  to  desire  that 
ho  would  not  lose  sight  of  it ;  but  he  heard  Sisly, 
the  milk-maid,  singing  within —     ^ 
"  Sumer  is  icumen  in, 
Shude  sing  cuccn : 
Qroweth  sed. 
And  bloweth  med, 
And  springth  the  wcde  nu. 
Sing  cnccn." 

and  he  forgot  his  charge,  and  disappeared  into  the 
house. 

Sir  John  happened  to  have  been  placed  in  the 
middle  compartment,  in  which  he  remained  during 
the  whole  sport,  while  his  wit  and  good-humour 

*  Love,  Beason,  Hate,  did  once  bespeak 
Three  mates  to  i^ay  at  Barley-break ; 
Love,  FoUy  took ;  and  Beason,  Fancy ; 
And  Hate  consorts  with  Pride,  so  dance  they : 
liove  coupled  last,  and  so  it  fell 
That  Love  and  FoUy  were  in  Hell. 
They  break,  and  Love  would  Reason  meet. 
But  Hate  was  nimbler  on  her  feet ; 
Fancy  looks  for  f^rido,  and  thither 
Hies,  and  they  two  hug  together ; 
Yet  this  new  coupling  still  doth  tell 
That  Love  and  Folly  were  in  Hell. 
The  rest  do  break  again,  and  Pride 
Hath  now  got  Reason  on  her  ride ; 
Hate  and  Fancy  meet,  and  stand 
Untouched  bv  Love  in  Folly's  hand; 
Folly  was  dull,  but  Love  ran  well. 
So  Love  and  FoUy  were  in  Hell, 

Suckling, 


enlivened  the  rest  of  the  players,  and  seemed  to 
lend  wings  to  their  speed.  He,  meanwhile,  rolled, 
like  a  planet  on  its  axis,  making  a  feint,  now  and 
then,  of  catching  Mistress  Bridget,  and  called  to 
Pistol  for  a  glass  of  sack  whenever  there  was  a 
pause  or  break ;  the  last  of  which  occasions  enabled 
the  accomplished  "  conveyer  "  to  possess  himself 
of  the  forgotten  fan.  The  dancing  was  followed 
by  the  good  cheer,  denounced  by  Stubbes  as 
"  gluttonous  feasting,"  and  it  was  at  a  late  hour 
that  the  guests  took  leave.  Pistol  had  vanished 
long  before ;  ITym  was  too  drunk  to  speak,  even 
of  "  the  humour  of  it ;"  but  Bardolph,  whose  face 
glowed  like  a  lamp  to  light  his  master  home,  was 
perfectly  ready  to  walk  to  Windsor,  and  partake 
of  a  pottle  pot  with  mine  host  of  "  The  Garter," 
or  to  devote  himself  to  the  same  pursuit,  for 
another  hour,  in  his  present  quarters.  Sir  John 
departed,  after  paying  Mistress  Bridget  some 
high-flown  compliments,  and  making  some  equally 
magniflcent  promises  to  her  father,  bidding  him 
"devise  something  to  do  himself  good"  when 
the  old  King  should  die,  and  "the  laws  of  Eng- 
land be  at  his  commandment." 

This  merry  day  had  a  sorrowful  moiTow.  Mistress 
Bridget's  fan  was  sought  for  in  vain;  and  Michael 
WillTams,  in  whose  charge  it  had  been  left,  found 
himself  suspected  of  being  a  thief.  His  master 
did  not  wish  to  proceed  against  him,  but  he 
dismissed  him  &om  his  service;  and  Sisly 
concealed  the  grief  of  her  own.  aching  heart, 
while  Mistress  Bridget  wondered  at  her  want 
of  sympathy  with  the  tears  she  shed  for  the 
loss  of  her  favourite  ornament.  She  was  soon 
consoled  by  the  present  of  another  fan,  which 
she  preferred  to  the  first,  because  it  was  given 
to  her  by  her  lover;  and  though  she  never 
guessed  why  Sisly  was  graver  and  paler  than  she 
used  to  be,  she  often  soothed  her  pain  by  regret- 
ting that  her  father  had  judged  Michael  Williams 
so  hardly,  as  there  was  no  proof  against  him, 
and  punished  him  so  severely  for  what  was  in 
all  probability  a  momentary  heedlessness.  She 
usually  concluded  by  wondering  where  he  was, 
and  Sisly  never  told  her  that  she  knew.  He  had 
offered  himself  for  a  soldier  immediately  after  he 
left  the  farmer's  service,  and  he  told  Sisly  that 
he  would  never  come  back  to  claim  her  (for  they 
had  long  been  troth-plight)  until  he  could  do  so 
with  an  untarnished  character. 

Time  passed  on,  and  Mistress  Bridget  married, 
taking  Sisly  with  her  as  her  attendant.  Tlireo 
years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  loss  of  her  fan, 
and  many  events  had  been  crowded  into  fhat 
narrow  interval.  The  old  King  had  died,  as  Sir 
John  Falstaff  so  eagerly  anticipated ;  but  it  was 
in  vain  that  Pistol  rode  "  belter  skelter"  to  tell 

him 

"bis  tender  lambkin  now  was  King; 
Harry  the  Blfkh's  the  man.*' 

He  too  learned  the  lesson,  taught  to  better  men, 
who  could  be  "better  spared."  The  golden 
dreams  in  which  he  had  so  long  indulged  had 
faded  into  emptiness;  he  knew 

"how  wretched 
Is  thai  poor  man  that  hangs  on  princee  iiiTOiinfe'* 
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and  with  a  broken  heart  and  wounded  spirit,  ho 
lay  down  to  die. 

Henry  the  Fifth  who,  from  his  accession,  had 
been  the  idol  of  the  nation,  had  led  his  army  into 
France,  and  gained  imperishable  glory  on  the  field 

of  Agincourt. 

'*  But  now  behold 
In  the  quick  forge  and  working  house  of  thought 
How  London  doth  pour  out  her  citizens ! 
The  Mayor  and  all  bis  brethren,  in  best  sort-^ 
Like  to  the  senators  of  the  antique  Rome, 
With  the  plebeians  swarming  at  their  heels — 
Go  forth,  and  fetch  their  conquering  Cjesar  in.". 

Among   the  rejoicing  crowds  who  welcomed 

Henry  and  his  companions  in  arms   to  London, 

stood  Sisly,  with  her  master  and  mistress,   and 

gazed  with  a  beating    heart    on   the    splendid 

pageant    and  triumplial   procession,    while    the 

patriotic   strains   of  the  hymn  which  has  been 

preserved  to  our  days,  sounded  from  the  voices  of 

assembled  thousands. 

"  Owrc  Kynge  went  forth  to  Normandy, 
With  grace  and  myzt  of  chyvalry ; 
The  Gwl  for  hym  ^v^o^zt  marv'lusly. 
Wherefore  Englande  may  caUe  and  cry 
Deo  gratins  Anglia,  reddc  pro  victoria !" 

In  the  midst  of  their  exultation,  however,  many 
good-hearted  people  were  painfully  affected  with 
compassion  for  the  scarred  and  haggard  objects 
who  presented  themselves  on  all  sides,  in  ragged 
uniforms,  with  lamentable  tales  of  their  hardships 
during  the  war,  and  who  were  all  either  im- 
postors or  men  dismissed  for  misconduct.  Henry's 
care  of  his  soldiers,  and  his  noble  resolution,  on 
the  eve  of  his  victory, 

"  That  he  to-day  who  sheds  his  blood  with  me, 
Shall  be  my  brother :  be  he  ne'er  so  vile. 
This  day  shall  gentle  bis  condition," 
was  not  at  that  time  generally  known  to  his 
people,  and  was  totally  hidden  from  the  kindly 
iTrogmore  party.     Conspicuous  among  the  crew 
*'for  the  town's  end,  to  beg  during  life,"  was 
Pistol,  with  "patches  to  his  cudgelled  scars.'* 
He  approached  them,  holding  out  his  tattered 
Ixat,  and  begged  of  them,  in  his  own  peculiar 
stylo   of   oratory.     Sisly  had  never  ceased    to 


suspect  him  of  having  taken  the  fan ;  he  was  the 
only  person  who  had  gone  into  the  field  while 
they  were  playing  at  Barley-break,  and  she  had 
ventured,  even  after  Sir  John  Falstaff's  emphatic 
exculpation  of  his  follower,  to  express  her  opinion, 
which  was  received  by  all  parties  with  astonish- 
ment and  indignation.  She  now  whispered  to 
to  him,  as  her  mistress  held  out  her  hand  to 
bestow  on  him  the  alms  he  craved,  and  Pistol, 
exclaiming, 

*'  Si  fortuna  me  tormenta,  spcrato  me  contenta," 

instantly  turned  and  fled.  Sisly  was  on  the  point 
of  explaining  the  mystery,  and  vindicating  the 
good  name  which  had  been  bo  unjustly  assailed ; 
but  at  that  moment  she  recognised  in  the  tall 
stalwart  soldier  of  manly  bearing,  who  seemed 
an  object  of  peculiar  interest  to  tho  crowd,  as  he 
marched  proudly  with  his  comrades  ik  the  pro- 
cession, and  wore  a  glove,  as  a  favour,  in  his  cap, 
the  affianced  lover,  who  had  so  long  been  lost 
to  her. 

The  theft  which  had  steeped  two  hearts  in 
bitterness  for  three  wliole  years,  hud  proved  the 
means  of  raising  them  to  the  pinnacle  of  happiness 
and  success,  and  enabling  the  proud  and  happy 
wife  of  the  man  that  swore  to  "  take  the  King  a 
box  0*  the  ear,''  to  contemplate,  for  a  long  time, 
the  picture  so  feelingly  drawn  by  the  generous 
monarch : — 

"  He  that  shall  see  this  day,  and  live  to  old  age. 
Will  yearly  on  the  vigil  feast  his  neighbours ; 
Then  will  he  strip  his  sleeve  and  show  his  scars. 
Old  men  forget ;  yet  all  sluUl  be  forgot, 
But  he'U  remember  with  advantages, 
What  feats  he  did  that  day.    Tlien  shall  our  names, 
Familiar  in  his  mouth  as  household  words — 
Harry  the  King,  Bedford  and  Exeter — 
Be  in  their  flowing  cups  freshly  remembered. 
This  story  shall  the  good  man  teach  his  son ; 
And  Crispin  Crispian  shall  ne'er  go  by. 
But  ^6  in  it  shall  be  remembered. 
We  few,  we  happy  few,  wo  baud  of  brothers ; 
And  gentlemen  in  England,  now  a-bed« 
Shall  think  themselves  accurst  they  were  not  here ; 
And  hold  their  manhoods  cheap,  whiles  any  speaks 
That  fought  with  us  upon  St.  Crispin's  Day." 
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EvEEYBODT  laughs  at  Fashion;  but  everybody 
renders  it,  notwithstanding,  implicit  obedience. 
The  philosopher  proves  it  to  be  an  absurd  and 
odious  tyranny,  fitted  for  tho  restraint  of  only 
imbeciles  or  maniacs;  but  having  finished  his 
ratiocination,  he  orders  his  tailor  to  take  care  that 
bis  coat  is  cut  comrne  ilfaut.  Even  the  lounger, 
who  makes  it  the  sole  business  of  his  life  to  at- 
tend to  dress  and  manners,  complains  of  the  iron 
hardness  of  the  rule  which  governs  him,  and 
assumes  merit  for  his  sacrifices.  For  our  part, 
we  doubt  whether  the  contempt  of  the  one  be 
jxist,  and  whether  the  submission  of  the  other  be 
sufficiently  voluntary  to  be  meritorious. 

The  dress  and  manners  of  savage  nations  are 
\uiTarying  so  long  as  they  continue  savage.    It 


is  only  when  any  people  begin  to  advance  in 
civilisation  that  a  change  is  perceptible,  and  this 
new  spirit  of  change  keeps  pace  with  the  new 
spirit  of  refinement.  It  is  a  portion  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  age ;  it  becomes  an  expression  of  tho 
character  of  each  successive  generation;  and  in 
costumes  and  customs  you  may  read  the  moral 
history  of  a  country  as'  distinctly  as  you  may 
trace  its  political  features  in  medals  and  monu- 
ments. In  our  own  day,  fiishion  appears  to  play 
a  less  important  part ;  and  its  changes  seem  mere 
caprices,  destitute  alike  of  cause  and  pem^nent 
effect.  But  this  is  an  illusion,  occasioned  partly 
by  the  weakness  of  our  perceptive  fiewjulties.  We 
comprehend  the  present  of  fashion  no  more  than 
we  do  that  of  history ;  while  the  past  looms  out 
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m  the  difitanco  in  great  masses,  and  impressed 
with  distinct  characteristics.  Were  the  past  near 
enough  for  analysation,  we  should  find  it  made 
up  of  the  same  minute  touches  and  contending 
shades  which  now  surround  and  confuse  us.  Eut 
this  would  account  only  for  a  portion  of  the  illu- 
sion ;  the  rest  must  be  sought  for  in  the  feverish 
oharacter  of  the  age,  whose  momentum  includes 
even  trifles  light  as  air,  changing  fashions  a^ 
abruptly  as  dynasties,  and  carrying  on  bonnets  and 
steam-engines  with  equal  impetuosity. 

Taking  this  large  view  of  the  subject,  we  are 
able  to  comprehend  how  it  is  that  even  the  most 
rational  people  bow  to  the  decrees  of  "fashion ,-  and 
we  are  able  to  reconcile  a  thousand  contradictions 
"which  we  have  hitherto  been  accustomed,  in  our 
perplexity,  to  refer  to  the  mere  weakness  and  ab- 
surdity of  human  nature.  But  while  claiming  for 
fashion  a  certain  degree  of  dignity,  as  an  ezpres> 
eion  of  historical  character,  we  would  carefully 
draw  the  line  of  demarcation  between  it  and  some- 
thing which  usually  passes  by  its  name,  having 
none  of  its  own.  This  we*  will  call  Monkeyism — 
a  word  which,  although  vulgarly  intelligible,  we 
beg  to  intimate  is  of  Greek  extraction.  When  a 
monkey,  while  Puss  is  sitting  innocently  beside 
him  on  the  hearth,  uses  her  silken  paw  for  the 
purpose  of  rescuing  a  burning  chestnut  fr^  the 
fire,  he  is  an  imitator :  he  exhibits  the  advantage 
derivable  from  communication  with  mankind ;  and 
in  short  is,  humanly  speaking,  in  the  fashion. 
But  when  the  same  individual,  in  excellent  health 
and  enjoying  sound  digestion,  swallows  a  box  of 
colocynth  pills,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  he 
has  seen  such  medicine  taken  by  a  patient  of  a 
higher  species,  his  folly  richly  deserves  the  penalty 
it  must  pay :  the  action,  human  though  it  be,  is 
monkeyism.  This  serves  to  point  out  the  distinc- 
tion we  would  draw.  To  model  our  dress  and 
manners  according  to  our  rank  and  means,  id  to  be 
in  the  fashion;  while,  to  imitate  other  people, 
without  reference  to  circumstances,  is  to  make 
apes  of  ourselves,  and  incur  the  punishment  of 
public  ridicule  and  private  gripes. 

To  give  a  case  in  point.  When  the  Queen  was 
on  the  Clyde,  finding  her  face  visited  too  roughly 
by  the  air  of  our  Scottish  hills,  she  tied  her  veil 
under  her  chin.  The  action  was  natural,  and  .the 
effect  no  doubt,  under  the  circimistances,  becoming. 
The  royal  cheeks,  waxm  with  healtli,  flushed  wdth 
womanly  and  queenly  feeling,  and  fanned  by  the 
welcoming  breezes  of  the  nortii,  looked  almost  as 
beautiful,  we  dare  say,  as  a  moss-tose.  However 
that  may  be,  before  the  day  was  out,  there  were 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  other  checks  in  the 
same  predicament :  the  rage  of  imitation  spread. 
In  the  shadiest  walks — ^in  the  closest  streets  of 
the  town — ^in  the  calmest  and  hottest  days  of  the 
season — ^nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  the  veil  tied 
imder  the  chin.  Now  this  was  not  being  in  the 
Victorian  fashion  ;  for  the  Queen  had  merely 
adopted  a  temporary  expedient  to  serve  a  tem- 
porary end ;  and  when  the  emergence  was  over, 
she  no  doubt  unloosed  the  knot,  and  gave  her 
veil  to  the  winds  as  usual.  Her  imitators  were 
as  unregardfdl  of  circuimtanoes  aa   the   Simian 


experimenter  in  physic  wo  have  mentioned.  The 
latter  individual  thought  it  was  manly  to  swallow 
his  piUs,  and  the  others  that  it  was  queenly  to 
tie  their  veils  :  and  the  one  action  was  as  unmis- 
takable a  monkeyism  as  the  other. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  remember  the  time 
when  silver  forks  were  a  mystery  to  the  general 
public  of  these  realms,  and  when  imitations  of 
themi  in  cheap  metals  were  as  yet  unknown.  We 
were  taught  their  use  by  the  French,  who  had 
contiived  them  after  the  fashion  of  the  human 
fingers :  to  be  used,  as  these  are  in  Eastern  ooim- 
tries,  in  conveying  food  to  the  mouth — ^a  service 
in  which  their  sharp  angular-pointed  knives  could 
render  no  assistance.  In  England  our  forks  were 
of  steel,  with  three,  and  sometimes  only  two 
sharply-pointed  prongs.  With  these  we  of  course 
could  only  take  up  morsels  of  solid  food ;  but  then 
our  knives,  with  very  broad,  round,  and  perfectly 
blunt  points,  answered  in  a  great  measure  the 
purpose  of  the  French  forks.  When  silver  forks, 
however,  first  came  in,  their  fame  spread  so  sud- 
denly, owing  to  their  being  seized  upon  by  the 
novelists  as  the  symbol  of  fashion  and  breeding, 
that  they  gave  rise  to  an  almost  universal  mon- 
keyism. People  could  not,  and  would  not  wait- 
It  was  vulgar  to  eat  with  the  broad,  blun^  pointed 
knife;  and  mothers,  discovering  directly  that  it 
was  dangerous  withal,  set  to  work  to  teach  their 
daughters  to  eat  peas  with  a  two-pronged  fork ! 
But  by  and  by  the  silver  fork  became  general 
among  the  classes  which  could  afford  the  expense  ; 
imitations  in  cheap  metal  were  invented  for  the 
poor  or  economical;  and  at  present  the  use  of 
this  convenient  instrument  has  become  a  fashion, 
while  the  monkeyism  it  at  first  gave  rise  to  is  as 
completely  forgotten  as  the  silver-fork  school  of 
fiction. 

It  may  appear  surprising  that  so  many  people, 
including  so  great  a  variety  of  tastes  and  senti- 
ments, should  dress  in  the  same  way,  use  the 
same  conventional  expressions,  and  regulate  their 
social  intercourse  by  the  same  forms.  And  the 
surprise  is  increased  when  we  reflect  that  all  this 
may  sustain  a  radical  change  in  a  few  months — 
that  dress,  manners,  and  breeding  may  undergo  a 
complete  metamorphosis,  and  yet  the  same  uni- 
formity be  preserved  among  the  men  of  society. 
But  fashion,  however  strange  it  may  seem,  is  part 
and  parcel  of  human  nature.  It  is  a  portion  of 
the  gregarious  habits  which  gather  us  together  in 
communities,  and  then  divide  these  communiticB 
into  classes,  by  sifting  together  like  with  like. 
In  following  the  fashion,  we  obey  one  of  the  in- 
stincts of  our  being,  by  ranging  ourselves  with 
those  who  are  similarly  placed  in  regard  to  wealth 
and  rank :  it  is  the  outrage  upon  this  law — ^thc 
mimicry  without  resemblB^ce  —  which  belongs 
no  more  to  human  nature  than  the  antics  of  a 
monkey.  K  in  dress,  house,  equipage,  or  table, 
we  go  beyond  our  resources,  for  the  sake  of  imi- 
tating those  who  move  in  a  higher  sphere,  wo 
are  not  people  of  fashion,  as  we  fondly  imagine, 
but  apes  of  fashion.  The  outside  show  we  make 
deceives  nobody.  The  world  (that  is,  each  man's 
handful  of  acquaintances,)  knows  very  well  how 
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the  matter  stands  iiL  reality ;  and  as  it  is  not  the 
externals  which  arc  respectable,  but  the  substance 
of  which  these  are  the  conventional  tokens,  we 
are  laughed  at  accordingly. 

It  is  calculated  that  in  London  no  one  can  keep 
a  carriage  on  a  fortune  of  less  than  1,500/.  a  year; 
and  a  carriage,  therefore,  is  the  sign  of  an  income 
of  at  least  that  amount.  If  a  man  assume  the  sign 
who  is  known  to  be  without  the  substance,  he  is 
seen  at  once  to  be  swallowing  his  box  of  pills ;  and 
the  grandeur,  instead  of  securing  the  respect  of 
Iiis  acquaintances,  excites  their  risibility.  The 
very  same  thing  takes  place  in  smaller  matters. 
It  is  not  the  dress  we  sneer  at,  but  the  anomaly 
it  implies.  The  gown  of  the  small  shopkeeper's 
wife  may  have  been  made  by  the  dressmaker  of 
the  duchess,  and  the  former  may  be  the  more 
ladylike  woman  of  the  two ;  but  being  without 
the  substance  that  warrants  the  show,  she  is  a 
monkeyess.  What  is  there  ridiculous  in  an 
American  Indian  lounging  through  the  streets  of 
Boston  dressed  in  a  frock-coat  and  a  paii*  of 
fashionable  trousers?  The  garments  have  cost 
the  orthodox  number  of  dollars,  and  the  wearer  is 
an  elegant  man,  with  an  air  of  proud  nonchalance 
which  would  pass  for  high  breeding  in  a  drawing- 
Toom.  Why  do  we  smile  ?  Why,  because  there 
is  something  wanting  to  the  completeness  of  the 
costume :  the  gentleman  has  forgotten  a  shirt  and 
a  pair  of  stockings.  The  very  same  incongruity 
attends  unauthorised  assumptions'  among  our- 
selves. The  shopkeeper's  wife  would  be  more 
truly  respectable  in  the  dress  of  her  circimistances, 
and  the  Indian  in  his  blanket. 

Monkeyism  is  commonly  set  down  to  pride ; 
l)ut  it  by  no  means  deserves  the  distinction.  A 
proud  man  may  labour  after  the  rank  or  wealth 
he  admires  in  another ;  but  he  will  scorn  to  flaunt 
the  empty  tokens  of  these  advantages  before 
securing  the  reality.  Monkeyism  is,  in  fact,  a 
meanness,  and  betrays  as  much  want  of  true 
dignity  as  of  common  reflection.  It  is  the  enemy 
of  fashion,  perpetually  turning  it  into  ridicule  by 
its  grotesque  imitations,  and  forcing  it  into  a 
thousand  feverish  changes  to  ^escape  from  its  per- 
secutions. These  changes  arc  sometimes  as  comical 


as  those  of  the  two  fairies  in  the  "Arabian 
I^ights,"  who  fought  through  a  series  of  mfeta- 
morphoses.  We  remember  the  leaders  of  ton, 
some  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  had  recourse  to 
the  expedient  of  disguising  their  voices  by  a 
cei^tain  dexterous  use  of  the  roof  of  the  moutli. 
Even  this,  however,  did  not  bafSe  their  pursuers. 
In  a  very  short  time  the  whole  country  spoke  as 
if  the  sound  came  from  a  coffin.  At  a  later  epoch, 
some  ingenious  persons  stuck  an  eye-glass  into 
their  eye,  supporting  it  by  the  muscles  alone,  and 
bearing  with  heroical  equanimity  the  incon- 
venience and  the  ridicule :  but  this  has  now 
come  down  to  the  canaille. 

Although  the  monkeyism  of  rich  vulgarity  may 
be  the  most  ridiculous,  that  of  poor  gentility 
receives  the  least  mercy.  It  is  a  prodigious 
mistake  for  a  poor  man  to  aflfect  the  externals  of 
wealth ;  for  he  deceives  nobody,  and  it  is  worth 
nobody's  while  to  pretend  to  be  deceived.  Yet 
this  everlasting  weakness  is  the  besetting  foible 
of  our  country ;  and  is,  comparatively  speaking, 
unknown  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  mistake 
arises  from  the  popular  error  that  a  man  is  looked 
down  upon  in  England  because  he  is  poor.  He 
is  not  looked  down  upon  because  he  is  poor,  but 
because  ho  affects  to  be  rich.  *'Look  at  the 
stare,?'  says  he,  after  an  entertainment,  "  which 
these  haughty  guests  bestowed  upon  the  appoint- 
ments of  my  tabic.  That  is  because  I  am  poor !" 
Yes,  because  he  is  poor,  and  his  appointments 
rich ;  and  because,  in  spite  of  the  richness,  some 
matters  were  wanting  as  indispensable  to  the 
practised  eye  of  the  guests  as  the  sliirt  and  stock- 
ings with  the  frock-coat  and  trousers.  The  stare 
was  not  at  the  poverty,  but  at  the  incongruity. 

Monkeyism,  however,  is  too  deeply  rooted  in 
our  habits  to  be  written  down ;  and  the  moralist 
might  be  well  satisfied  if  he  could  only  change 
its  direction.  Wealth,  rank,  fashion — all  have 
good  qualities  of  their  own,  as  well  as  idle  show ; 
and  if,  instead  of  turning  ourselves  into  apes,  we 
fixed  upon  the  proper  points  for  imitation,  a  new 
scries  of  metamorphoses  would  be  commenced, 
and  a  generous  rivalry  established,  tending  to  the 
improvement  of  the  whole  social  mass. 


SKETCHES  US"  TURKEY— MAORI. 


The  village  of  Maori  is  not  precisely  what  may 
be  described  as  an  eligible  neighbourhood  for  the 
residence  of  a  quiet  family.  Indeed,  I  should  say 
quite  the  reverse.  What  with  the  inconvenient 
frequency  of  earthquakes ;  a  strong  propensity  on 
the  part  of  the  inhabitants  to  build  Uttle  tumble- 
down houses  which  are  constantly  being  blown 
away  when  they  are  not  burnt  down,  or  burnt 
down  when  they  are  not  blown  away:  taking 
also  into  consideration  the  uncomfortable  circum- 
stance that  the  surrounding  population  are  as 
truculent  a  race  of  banditti  as  any  which  exist 
even  in  Turkey ;  and  reflecting  that  it  is  in  the 
highest  degree  imprudent  to  take  an  afternoon's 


walk  without  being  armed  to  the  teeth  and  at- 
tended by  some  four  or  five  friendly  bravoes, — 
perhaps  Maori  is  upon  the  whole  as  near  an  ap- 
proach to  an  earthly  Pandemonium  as  is  needful. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  disadvantages  which 
wUl  appear  to  the  unprejudiced  reader  to  attach 
to  Maori  as  a  residence  will  be  much  compensated 
by  a  few  curious  remains  of  antiquity  which  are 
to  be  found  there;  but  if  any  sceptical  person 
should  feel  desirous  of  establishing  himself  at 
Maori  nevertheless,  I  may  as  well  say  at  once 
that  it  possesses  an  ancient  theatre  in  moderately 
good  preservation,  and  some  singular  rocky  caverns 
which  are  said  to  have  been  dungeons  at  a  time 
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when  people  appear  to  liave  been  peculiarly 
fond  of  shutting  each  other  up  in  disagreeable 
places.  There  are  also  some  old  and  rather 
interesting  tombs  to  enliven  the  mind  of  a  con- 
templative person ;  and  having  said  this,  and  that 
it  is  situated  in  Asia-Minor,  almost  opposite  Ehodes, 
the  inducement  for  an  enterprising  individual  to 
locate  himself  at  Maori  may  be  considered  as 
summed  up. 

I  Spent  some  days  there.  I  cannot  say  that 
those  days  were  agreeable  either  in  a  sensual  or 
intellectual  point  of  view,  because  I  should  be  sorry 
to  mislead  any  one  by  the  statement  of  an  untruth, 
but  they  were  instructive — ^very.  I  was  made 
acquainted  with  a  little  incident  of  local  manners 
there,  which  struck  me  so  forcibly  that  I  cannot 
refrain  from  endeavouring  to  conmiunicate  to  the 
reader  some  of  the  refreshing  suqmse  and  ex- 
citement which  it  occasioned  me.  It  famished 
me  "with  the  surprise  and  excitement  above  men- 
tioned because  it  is  impossible  to  entertain  the 
smallest  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  the  circum- 
stances; and,  for  my  part,  I  am  apt  to  think  that  a 
downright  good  drama  in  every-day  life  is  almost 
as  good  as  a  play.  It  may  be  Bometiines  even  more 
interesting,  especially  if  you  know  some  of  the 
actors,  as  I  did.  Having  now  played  the  over- 
ture, therefore  let  us  draw  up  the  curtain;  so 
that  a  sympathetic  public  may  judge  for  itself, 
and  wonder.  I  have  small  hope  that  the  repro- 
duction of  this  little  piece  will  excite  inquiry 
into  the  circumstances,  still  smaller  that  any 
good  would  arise  if  it  did  so ;  but  there  is  no 
harm  in  trying.  It  is  a  healthy  employment  for 
the  intellect,  like  writing  exercises  at  school: 
nobody  pays  any  attention  to  them.  The  world 
wags  just  the  simie,  though  Young  Cato  has 
Avritten  two  hundred  and  fifty  lines  of  blank 
(very  blank)  verse  in  censure  of  vice ;  and  Master 
lirutus  has  turned  that  tremendous  period  in 
judgment  upon  Polly.     Still,  aU  this  does  good 

after  a  fashion ;  so  may  I. "Well,  then,  he  was 

a  Baker  by  trade,  and  he  was  betrothed  to  the 
prettiest  girl  in  the  village.  The  ceremonial  of  be- 
trothal is  held  very  sacred  among  the  Greeks.  It 
is  thought  almost  equal  to  a  marriage — sometimes 
quite  so ;  especially  by  the  parties  who  are 
chiefly  interested  in  entertaining  that  opinion. 
It  is  as  well  to  state  this,  for  it  forms  the  only 
shadow  of  a  cause  for  what  follows. 

In  the  present  instance  the  betrothal  remained 
a  ceremony, — nothing  more.  The  Baker  turned 
out  to  be  a  rogue.  There  is  a  tradition  that  all 
bakers  are  rogues  in  the  East ;  and  it  was  such  a 
frequent  custom  to  hang  them,  not  long  ago,  that 
the  profession  became  as  perilous  as  the  army — 
only  not  so  honourable.  The  fact  of  the  Baker's 
being  merely  a  rogue  would  not  have  much 
mattered.  In  fact,  among  a  Greek  community, 
he  would  probably  have  been  rather  respected 
than  otherwise  in  consequence ;  but  his  roguery 
was  of  that  unlucky  kind  which  only  serves  to 
get  its  possessor  into  discreditable  scrapes,  and 
leaves  his  pockets  empty  afterwards.  This  was 
unpardonable.  Both  the  girl  and  her  fiieuds 
plotted  night  and  day  to  break  off  the  match  j 


without  having  to  pay  for  the  fracture  accofding 
to  the  Greek  ecclesiastical  law  made  and  provided 
in  such  cases.  They  succeeded.  A  Doctor  ap- 
peared upon  the  scene — ^wooed  and  won  themaiden, 
while  the  local  Archbishbp's  consent  was  easily 
purchased  to  annul  the  former  contract,  and 
perform  a  new  one.  So  there  was  great  joy  at 
Maori  among  all  who  took  any  interest  in  their 
neighbours*  affairs — a  pretty  considerable  portion 
of  all  communities — to  think  that  the  Ride  of 
the  Village  had  escajed  from  the  clutches  of  tiie 
viUanous  Baker  who  never  had  any  money  or 
was  likely  to  have  any,  and  had  married  a  medical 
man  who  was  going  to  settle  among  them,  and 
whose  services  were  a  good  deal  wanted,  from  the 
circumstance  of  dU  sanitary  measures  being  looked 
upon  by  their  masters,  the  Turks,  with  much  dis- 
favour, as  interfering  with  the  designs  of  Provi- 
dence for  the  time  being. 

The  Baker  declined  to  participate  in  these  fes- 
tivities. Ho  was  otherwise  engaged.  He  owed  a 
great  many  little  bills  in  the  neighbourhood.  Ho 
had  intended  to  pay  them  with  the  dower  of  the 
Doctor's  wife.  He  did  not  mind  losing  the  lady ; 
but  the  loss  of  her  means  irritated  him.  The 
dower  indeed  was  some  forty  or  fifty  pounds; 
not  only  enough  to  pay  the  little  bills,  but 
to  have  a  few  weeks'  rational  amusement 
afterwards.  Now,  an  ordinary  man  would 
have  considered  the  affair  hopeless — ^woidd  have 
despaired,  and  gone  about  his  business;  but 
the  Baker  was  of  a  far  more  sanguine  tempera- 
meiit.  Supposing  the  Doctor  could  be  got  rid  of, 
the  girl  might  still  be  frightened,  or  excommuni- 
cated by  a  rival  Bishop,  into  marrying  him ;  and 
he  would  not  only  regain  the  lost  dower,  but 
might  put  his  hand  upon  some  of  the  Doctor's 
savings  beside.  The  strange  medical  man  was 
said  by  the  gossips  of  the  village  to  be  of  prudent 
habits,  and  might  have  put  by  a  good  many  sly 
piastres  somewhere.  At  all  e^st^nts,  the  thing  was 
worth  a  trial — at  Macri. 

So  the'  Baker  mustered  a  little  money  by 
some  disreputable  means  or  other,  and  he  wont 
to  the  Aga,  or  chief  Turkish  magistrate.  He 
informed  that  Potentate,  he  had  a  small  busi- 
ness on  hand;  and  if  the  guard  should  be  by 
chance  about  on  the  following  evening,  why  they 
need  not  notice  an3rthing  particular;  meanwhile 
he  trusted  his  Mohammedan  acquaintance  would 
accept  a  solid  token  of  his  extreme  regard.  The 
Aga,  dear  innocent  man,  accepted  the  out- 
stretched palm  of  the  Greek  and  pressed  it  in  his 
own  %vithout  the  smallest  hesitation.  In  fact,  ho 
had  never  had  so  high  an  opinion  of  the  Baker  as 
at  that  moment,  and  took  leave  of  him  with  bo 
many  marks  of  friendship  and  promises  to  attend 
to  his  wishes  that  the  wily  Greek  at  once  per- 
ceived that  he  had  bought  the  Aga  at  mom  than 
his  current  price.  At  all  events,  come  what  would^ 
he  was  safe ;  for  it  should  be  his  business  to  take 
care  he  was  not  out-bidden  by  the  enemy,  who  for 
the  rest  had  not  the  smallest  idea  that  ho  could 
have  got  any  money.  Accordingly  the  Baker  aseein- 
bled  some  roving  blades  of  his  own  way  of  thinknig, 
and  he  laid  formal  siege  to  the  Doctor's  houdc. 
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promising  them  part  of  the  spoil  whenever  it 
should  capitulate.  As  he  had  ten  determined 
Tebecke,  or  mountain  robbers,  to  back  him,  this 
event  did  not  seem  likely  to  bo  long  delayed ; 
yet  the  garrison,  consisting  only  of  the  doctor 
and  his  wife,  held  out  with  remarkable  energy 
and  perseverance.  Indeed,  they  first  sur- 
prised and  then  frightened  the  robber.  These 
brave  tnen,  like  all  the  Tebecks,  love  pillage 
dearly,  but  they  had  no  stomachs  for  fighting  j  so 
finding  the  fortress  would  not  yield  for  mere 
bullying,  they  ran  away  with  all  possible  haste 
and  dispretion. 

The  Baker,  howftvcr,  was  too  much  a  man  of  re- 
source to  be  foiled  altogether.  If  the  Doctor's  wife 
was  really  and  truly  lost  to  him,  why  he  could  still 
have  her  sister.  To  be  sure,  she  was  only  ton  years 
old,  but  she  looked  quite  eleven,  and  besides  she 
was  defenceless,  for  she  lived  with  her  -father 
in  as  ricketty  an  old  house  as  could  be.  He 
wotild  go  there  and  take  her  away :  at  all  events, 
Kei"  father  would  buy  her  back  again,  if  nothing 
else  came  of  it.  So  the  eleven  bravoes  go  to  the 
old  man*s  house,  and  seize  his  little  child;  not 
without  a  struggle,  however,  and  the  father  falls 
seriously  maimed.  This  is  all  that  is  known. 
The  next  morning  the  doors  of  the  ricketty  house 
are  found  forced  open.  The  old  man  is  weltering 
in  his  blood,  and  ihc  maiden  gone. 

"Who  shall  follow  ?    "Why,  the  truth  is,  it  is  a 


difficult  question.  The  Aga  does  not  interest 
himself  particularly  about  it — why  should  ho? 
Accidents  will  happen  in  the  best-regulated 
governments,  and  siich  accidents  as  these  happen 
in  his  every  day.  There  is  nothing  unusual, 
nothing  startling  about  it.  At  length,  however, 
the  father's  importunities,  his  abject  despair,  or, 
what  is  still  more  probable,  a  part  of  the  remains 
of  his  fortune  which  has  escaped  the  robbers, 
starts  a  rival  band  of  banditti  in  pui'suit  of  the 
Baker.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  him. 
Everybody  knows  where  he  is ;  and  pursuers  and 
pursued  entering  into  a  friendly  parley  over  some 
roast  lamb,  the  girl  is  given  up.  She  has  passed 
seven  days  with  the  Baker,  and  returns  to  her 
friends  rather  more  dead  than  alive.,  She  has 
since  been  subject  to  fits  whenever  the  door  of 
the  ricketty  house  opens  suddenly,  and  she  often 
wakes  up  starting  with  a  wUd  scream,  for  she 
di'cams  of  the  Baker. 

That  is  all ! — you  think  the  drama  ought  to  have 
a  diffi3rent  ending,  eh,  my  Public  ?  You  would  like 
to  know  that  the  Baker  was  punished?  PooE, 
ray  public,  that  would  be  mere  poetical  justice, 
and  Sir  Hector  Stubble  and  Co,  have  nothing  to 
do  -Nvith  that.  Indeed,  what  time  has  that  bald 
old  gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  firm  to  attend  to 
Maori?  As  to  any  of  the  junior  partners,  it  is 
more  than  their  places  are  worth  to  attend  to  that 
or  to  anything  else,  but  the  art  of  "  booing." 


POLITICAL     REGISTER. 


Aftek  a  peace  so  profound  and  protracted  as  that 
which  England  has  enjoyed,  it  naturally  takes  the 
people  some  time  to  realize  the  fact  that  they  are 
now  at  war.     But  the  harsh  calamities  ever  inci- 
dent tor  conflict  are  fast  familiarising  their  minds 
with  the  realities  of  their  position.     T7e   have 
complained  of  delay.   TVe  have  accused  our  rulers 
of  unmanly  and  un-English  hesitancy.     AYe  have 
urged  prompt  and  vigorous  action — a  bold  appeal 
to  the  sword,  and  a  resolute  use  of  it  when  once 
drawn.     Well :  at  last  the  sword  is  fau'ly  drawn ; 
and  oh  !  it  is  soon  tinged  with  blood.     Already 
we  begin  to  quake  over  the  horrors  of  slaughter; 
and   could  almost  pray  that  the  dreadful  work 
might  be  put  a  stop  to.     Daily  we  are  thrilled 
with  new  details  of  woe,  barbarity,  and  death. 
The  thousands  of  our  countrymen  who  have  died, 
have  each  robbed  our  hearts  of  some  peace ;  and 
every  groan  of  every  wounded  man  disturbs  us  in 
this  our  far-off  homo.     God  bless  and  reward  the 
brave  victims  of  this  mighty'  and  fatal  strife  !  For 
them  we  can  pray !  for  the  author  of  their  mis- 
fortimes  we  cannot !     To  pray  for  a  curse  on  his 
head  would  be  impious — God  only  must  curse, 
and  that  only  in  His  own  time,  and  His  own  way : 
to  pray  for  a  blessing  would  be  the  height  of  in- 
humanity.   "We  must  leave  his  soul  to  the  AU 
Just  Vovrev;  but  his  jSwi^jr^— shall  we  not  take 
that  froni  him  ? 


ITot  all  sad,  however,  are  our  emotions.  The 
record  of  unrivalled  valour  and  of  noblest  heroism 
comes  with  the  tidings  of  calamity  and  of  loss.  We 
shout  with  the  proudly  victorious,  even  whilst  we 
weep  over  the  contented  fallen.  The  deep  emo- 
tions of  our  sympathy  arc  mingled  with,  though 
never  for  a  moment  lost  in  the  deeper  raptures  of 
our  patriotism.  We  are  represented  on  the  field 
of  battle,  by  the  brave,  the  wise,  the  resolute,  the 
merciful ;  by  men  who  know  well  how  to  4ie,  but 
who  have  never  learned  the  philosophy  of  sub- 
mission ;  by  the  mighty  in  arms,  the  almighty  in 
purpose,  the  magnanimous  in  heart ;  by  men  who 
tremble  not  amid  the  fiercest  havoc  in  their  ranks, 
but  who  will  poiu'  out  their  fuU  souls  in  manly 
sorrow  over  the  corpse  of  a  fallen  comrade ;  who 
are  as  generous  in  victory  as  they  are  ignorant  of 
defeat.  And  shaU  we  not  praise,  revere,  support 
them?  How  poor  and  desolate  must  be  the 
nature  of  the  man  who  is  not  thrilled  with 
fraternal  chivaliy  as  he  reads  of  the  grand  exploits 
of  his  countrymen !  So  moved  are  we  with  ad- 
miration that  we  could  almost  welcome  the 
heaviest  burdens  of  taxation  in  testimony  of  our 
desire  that  they  should  not  suffer  all  alone.  We 
would  have  our  share  in  the  hazards  and  the 
sacrifices  of  the  august  occasion ! 

What  a  month  of  intense  anxieties,  of  universal 
and  unbroken  excitement  has  that  been  we  have 
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now  hastily  to  review !  When  last  we  sat  down 
to  this  task,  we  were  waiting  for  news — ^not  yet 
master  of  the  wild  joy  occasioned  hy  the  hattle 
of  the  Alma.  Alas !  just  while  we  wrote,  our  fine 
Cavaby  were  passing  through  the  disastrous 
"affair  of  the  25th."  By  whose  blunder  this 
overwhelming  loss  was  inflicted  on  our  Light 
Cavalry  it  seems  impossible  to  ascertain.  Nor 
are  we  anxious  to  affix  the  responsibility 
anywhere.  The  caution  that  our  commanders 
have  from  the  very  beginning  displayed  may  be 
accepted  as  abundant  evidence  that  the  fatal 
experiment  was  not  made  in  wantonness.  Mis- 
apprehension of  some  kind  prevailed  in  some 
quarter;  but  the  mad  exploit  was  so  bravely 
undertaken  and  so  grandly  performed  that  we 
waive  aU  reproaches,  and  in  silence  lament  a  loss 
which,  though  great,  has,  more  than  anything, 
demonstrated  the  resistless  valour,  and  the  dis- 
interested enthusiasm  of  our  troops.  The  ad- 
venture was  so  brilliant  and  so  brave,  that  we  can 
afford  not  to  inquire  who  authorised  it.  At  any 
rate,  we  protest  against  a  single  word  of  reproach 
being  cast  on  the  memory  of  poor  Captain  Nolan. 
True,  he  carried  the  message  which  was  thought 
to  be  an  order  to  make  the  attack  at  all  hazards, 
but  that  he  knowingly  misreported  the  will 
of  his  chief,  let  not  even  malice  surest.  He 
boldly  delivered  a  command  the  terrible  conditions 
of  which  he  must  have  fully  appreciated;  and 
he  advanced  to  almost  inevitable  destruction 
at  the  very  head  of  his  companions !  .  Poor 
fellow!  He  was  the  readiest  to  fight,  and 
the  first  to  fall ;  and  there  was  not  a  man  in  all 
the  army  who  did  not  mourn  the  melancholy 
issue.  It  is  cruel  to  associate  the  name  of  one  so 
gallant,  in  the  absence  of  all  evidence  of  his  guilt,* 
with  a  mistake  thus  terrible  in  its  consequences. 
Let  his  fame  at  least  be  free  from  a  taint  thus 
ungratefdl  and  unjust. 

The  battle  of  Balaklava  was  soon  followed  by 
the  battle  of  Inkennann  on  the  5th  instant.  The 
full  details  of  this  prolonged  and  critical  encounter 
have  to-day  reached  us;  and  we  know  enough 
of  its  general  features  and  main  results  to  be  jus- 
tified in  pronouncing  it  one  of  the  most  magnifi> 
cently  sustained  encounters  the  history  of  our 
country  can  boast.  Tlattered  by  the  disasters 
they  had  inflicted  upon  some  portions  of  our 
ranks  on  the  25th  of  October  (for  in  no  sense 
could  they  claim  a  victory  over  us),  the  Russians 
prepared,  through  the  intervening  days,  for  a 
grand  attempt  upon  the  general  position  of  the 
Allies.  They  had  received  very  large  reinforce- 
ments ;  they  were  stimulated  by  the  presence  of 
two  Grand  Dukes;  and  they  numbered  more 
than  double  their  opponents.  But  they  mistook 
their  genius.  The  Allies  knew  better  tiian  copy 
the  disreputable  example  that  had  been  set  them 
by  their  foe  at  Alma,  and  stood  to  their  situation 
without  for  a  moment  wavering.  From  mom 
to  eve  they  'did  battle  with  an  enemy  vastly 
superior  in  numbers,  and  flushed  with  unu- 
sual enthusiasm.  The  triumph  of  the  day, 
of  course,  belonged  to  the  Allies.  The  Rus- 
sians were   beaten  back   with  immense  loss — 


leaving  8,000  of  their  troops  behind  them.  At 
the  same  time  a  sortie  from  the  garrison  was 
splendidly  repulsed  by  the  French,  and  1,000 
more  were  wounded  or  slain.  We  must  expect 
that  the  losses  on  our  side  also  were  very  con- 
siderable. And  '^'c  have  to  mourn  that  some  of 
the  most  eminent  officers  of  our  army  were  sacri- 
ficed and  injured.  Generals  Cathcart,  Goldie, 
and  Strangways  deserve  ennobling  epitaphs : 
Generals  Adams,  Bentinck,  BuUer,  Torrens,  and 
brave  old  Sir  Greorge  Brown,  are  entitled  to 
reverential  sympathy.  The  nature  and  extent  of 
the  injuries  received  by  these  latter-mentioned 
officers  are  not  generally  known.  We  are 
sorry  to  hear  that  Sir  Greorge  Brown,  however, 
has  been  obliged  to  resign  the  command  of  his 
division  into  other  hands.  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans, 
also,  has  resigned;  having  been  subdued  by  heavy 
indisposition.  At  present  the  gallant  old  officer 
is  with  the  fleet,  hoping  that  the  sea-air  and 
repose  will  soon  qualify  him  for  renewed  duties — 
a  hope^in  which  not  a  single  man  of  the  two 
armies  does  not  participate. 

The  bombardment  of  the  citadel  seems  to  be  a 
less  effective  business  than  it  was  at  first  thought 
it  would  be.  The  Russians  defend  their  position, 
with  tenacity,  caution,  and  skill.  If  report 
speaketh  truly,  the  town  is  in  a  horrible  condi- 
tion. The  dead*  are  unburied ;  the  living  are 
tormented  with  pestilence ;  property  is  ruined ; 
provisions  are  scarce ;  and  the  necessity  of  labour 
at  the  guns,  the  batteries,  and  the  eartii- works  is 
incessant.  But  the  poor  wretches  keep  at  it 
bravely.  They  repair  by  night  the  injuries  re- 
ceived during  the  day;  and  they  increase  the 
defences  of  the  town  with  an  energy  which  seems 
to  bespeak  a  hope  that  it  will  not  be  compelled  to 
yield  at  last.  "Well:  the  hope  is  creditable  to 
them ;  and  according  to  its  firmness  will  be  the 
glory  of  our  success.  For  we  trntst  be  successful. 
To  withdraw  without  attaining  our  purpose  is 
out  of  the  question.  Our  honour,  and  the  sanc- 
tity of  our  cause  are  involved  in  this  enterprise ; 
and  depend  upon  it,  Britons  will  never  give  it  up 
until  it  is  accomplished ! 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  very  grave 
apprehensions  have  for  a  season  been  creeping 
over  our  enthusiasm  and  our  faith.  The  enemy  has- 
received  very  large  reinforcements,  whilst  the 
number  of  the  AUics  has  been  perpetually  and 
seriously  reduced.  Disease,  fatigue,  and  death 
have  done  a  sad  work  amongst  them ;  and,  for  a 
short  period,  they  were  most  critically  placed. 
Confidence  is  being  restored  by  the  tidings  that 
largo  reinforcements  liave  been  sent  out,  many 
having  already  arrived  in  the  Crimea.  The  armies 
are  encouraged ;  tho  losses  are  more  than  supplied ; 
and  men  unreduced  by  the  heavy  experiences  of 
a  campaign  "will  relieviB  those  on  whom  the  ever- 
lasting toil  has  fallen.  It  seems  probable,  there- 
fore, that  an  assault  will  soon  be  made  on  the 
garrison ;  and  though  we  cannot  predict  that  the 
first  experiment  will  be  successful,  we  are  assured 
that  it  wiU  be  renewed  until  it  is. 

The  enthusiasm  among  the  people  at  home  is 
fiilly  equal  to  that  of  the  troops  abroad.    Thin 
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fact  is  attested  by  more  substantial  signs  than  the 
impatience  \nth  which  intelligence  from  the 
theatre  of  war  is  awaited,  and  the  eagerness  with 
'wliich  it  is  devoured  when  it  arrives.  The  Pa- 
triotic Fund  now  amounts  to  nearly  100,OOOJ. 
This  is  the  pledge  of  the  national  sympathy ;  and 
the  national  heart  will  yet  prove  a  nobler  gene- 
rosity. Heavy  burdens  will  be  bequeathed  us  by 
the  strife  in  which  we  are  engaged,  but  they  will 
be  borne  with  content. 

Cabinet  Councils  are  being  held  every  day. 
Ijord  Palmerston  is  over  in  Paris,  having  frequent 
and  secret  interviews  with  the  Emperor.  What 
is  in  the  wind  ?  The  general  impression  seems 
to  be  that  we  are  &8t  drifting  towards  a  general 
iExiropean  war.    Certainly  the  diplomacy  of  the 


Grerman  Powers  grows  more  disgustingly  tortuous 
and  untrustworthy;  and  every  token  indicates 
that  the  crisis  of  their  neutrality  has  arrived. 
Should  they  decide  against  us  (which  we  most 
fervently  hope  will  be  the  case),  will  not  the 
claims  of  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Italy  necessarily 
come  under  consideration?  We  see  not  how  it 
can  be  otherwise.  We  deeply  regret  that  one 
brave  voice  is  silent  for  ever — a  voice  which 
would  have  been  nobly  at  home  in  ^y  such  dis- 
cussion. Lord  Dudley  Stuart  died  at  Stockholm 
a  few  days  since.  His  fidelity  to  the  Poles  has 
made  him  a  name  in  Europe ;  and  many  beyond 
the  range  of  his  own  country  will  deplore  his 
death. 


THE    PILGRIM. 

FBOH  THE  OBBMIK   OF  SCHILLEB. 


In  my  young  life's  early  spring-tide  was  I  when  I  wandered  forth, 
And  the  joys  of  youth  neglecting,  left  my  father's  sheltering  hearth. 
All  my  heritage,  my  portion  joj^ly  I  threw  aside, — 
Took  my  pilgrim's  staff  for  riches,  and  my  child-like  trust  for  guide. 

Onward  urged  by  hope,  and  mighty  faith  in  dim  prophetic  'best — 

— "  Wander ;  for  the  path  lies  open,  ever  open  to  the  East. 

Still  towards  the  Gk)lden  gateway  must  thou  strive  till  it  is  thine ; 

Then  all  things  of  Earth  around  thee  bright  in  hues  of  Heaven  shall  shine. 

Evening  came,  and  came  the  morning.    Never,  never,  stood  I  still; 
Still  the  future  ever  hideth  what  I  Am,  and  what  I  WiU. 
Mountains,  lakes,  were  in  my  pathway ;  rivers  checked  my  striving  feet ; 
Over  chasms  raised  I  bridges,  spanning  thus  the  waters  fleet. 

Soon  unto  a  rapid  river,  flowing  towards  the  Morning-land, 
Came  I,  and  into  its  current  cast  me,  joyful,  from  the  strand. 
Swift  its  surging  billows  bore  me  till  I  stood  on  Ocean's  shore ; 
But  my  goal  beyond  its  vastness  lies  as  distant  as  before. 


Ah !  the  pathway  still  is  fleeting.    Ah !  the  Heavens,  shining  clear. 
With  the  Earth  can  ne'er  be  blended,  and  the  There,  can  ne'er  be  Sere. 


Seiotccts. 


LITERATURE. 


The  Last  Earl  of  Desmond :  A  Sietorioal  Romance 
0/1599 — 1603.  In  two  volumes.  Dublin: 
Hodges  and  Smith.  1854. 
Th£  author  of  this  exciting  romance  has  well 
prepared  himself  by  a  course  of  preparatory  read- 
ing and  study,  for  tiiie  prosecution  of  a  task  which 
comparatively  few  writers  of  fiction  have  pre- 
viously  attempted.  The  state  of  Ireland  at  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  and  fommencement  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  that  country  had  long 
been  a  prey  to  internal  factions  and  devastated  by 
civil  war,  exhibits  a  spectacle  which  cannot  be 
contemplated  without  exciting  feelings  both  of 
horror  and  disgust.  The  gross  and  abominable 
tyranny  of  English  rule  under  the  virgin  queen 
had  produced  its  inevitable  fruit,  in  the  demo* 


ralisation  of  all  ranks  and  olasses,  even  the  highest 
in  the  land.  The  proceedings  of  the  war,  so  far 
ffom  being  characterised  by  that  conventional 
kind  of  honour  which  among  civilised  antagonists 
marks  the  military  code,  were«  on  botli  sides, 
alike  distinguished  by  the  most  shameful  and  dis* 
gusting  treachery,  the  only  motive  for  which 
was  self-interest.  On  the  one  hand  we  see 
her  Majesty's  vice-regent,  pursuing  the  maxim 
*' divide  et  vinee^^*  secretly  endeavouring  to  em- 
broil the  Irish  leaders  with  each  other,  and  co- 
vertly conspiring  with  all  or  any  of  them  for  the 
betrayal  of  the  rest ;  and  on  uie  other  we  have 
men  of  birth,  and  honour  forsooth,  selling  their 
own  kindred  and  the  popular  chiefs  of  their  own 
cause  to  certain  death  to  secure  their  own  safety 
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and  aggranduement.  The  picture  is  Mthful  and 
Buggestivey  and  the  writer  of  this  hook  has  given 
ns  an  opportunity  of  deriving  instmcti<Hi  from  the 
strange  groups  and  scenes  with  which  it  abounds. 
We  have  no  intention  of  detailing  the  career  of 
James  Fitz  Thomas,  the  last  Earl  of  Desmond, 
who  is  the  hero  of  the  story,  and  who,  after 
manning  tiie  daughter  of  ihb  poet  Spenser,  i^hom 
he  loses  by  death,  dies  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
with  Bir  Walter  Baleigh  as  the  companion  of  his 
latter  days.  Ifor  the  voluminous  incidents  of  the 
narrative,  which  will  be  found  saffidentl^  siatt- 
ling  and  ezcttiiig,  and  not  ih  any  important  tnatter 
<^0Bed  to  the  fiicts  of  history,  we.  must  re£a*  our 
readers  to  the  volumes  themselves.  They  will  b^ 
found  essentially  readable,  as  well  from  the  con- 
tinuous action  of  the  drama,  though  that  is  some- 
what con^sed  and  improbable,  as  from  the  bio- 
graphical sketches  of  the  actors  who  ore  historic 
personages.  The  character  of  the  Lord  President, 
Sir  George  Garew,  comes  out  neatly  and  dis- 
tinctly enough  in  the  course  of  the  story.  What- 
ever qualities  he  brOQ|^t  to  the  government  of 
Ireland,  he  was  outdone  in  tactics  by  the  natives; 
and  it  was  not  till  after  years  of  schooling,  for 
which  he  had  to  pay  pi^tty  liberally,  that  he  ac- 
quired a  competent  knowledge  of  Irish  capacity 
in  the  art  and  practice  of  treachery  and  roguery. 
Having  however  a  natural  aptitude  and  taste  for 
this  kmd  of  learning,  he  became  sa  accomplished 
governor  in  iHie  cotirse  of  tim^e,  being  np  to  every 
artful  dodge,  and  versed  in  every  species  of  Irish 
villany  befbre  he  left  the  country.  His  faUhful 
services  were  rewarded  by  the  government  at 
home,  and  he  waft  created  Earl  of  Totnes  by 
James  the  First.  Some  of  the  chapters  of  thui 
work  contain  admirable  sketches  of  Irish  humour 
and  blarney— one  in  particular,  where  the  sisrvant 
of  the  hero  bothers  a  persevering  quesfioxier  in,  a 
manner  peculiarly  Hibernian,  is  first-rate  in 
quality. 


Arvon :  9r  tim  Triah,  A  Legend.  By  C.  Mitchell 
Chables.  In  two  volumes.  London  :  G. 
Eoutledge.    1855. 

The  scene  of  this  story  is  laid  in  Brittany,  and 
the  time  is  about  five  hundred  years,  ai;o.  It  i|  a 
tale,  of  warfare  and  bloodshed,  of  treachery  and 
its  reward,  of  hair-^readih  eacApei  knd  roiAantio 
^rj^rises — antl  having  soeh  popular  '  claims  to 
notice  will  no  dodbt  be  i«ad  by  l&e  mnltitttdea  to 
whom  siioh  ingredients  of  romaheo  are  a  kind  of 
daily  bread.  But  Arvoa  is  something  more 
than  4/his.  The  object  of  the  authpr  b^  be^i 
throughotit  fo  depict  the  workings  of  self-denial 
and  s^f-sedkihg  tt  exemplified  in  the  conduct  of 
two  of  his  |)rtocipal  oharaoteEB,  one  of  whom  may 
be  regarded  isls  Hie  hero  of  the  story.  The  afahe- 
gation  of  this  yomig  gtmtlsntan  is  tried  by  the 
Everest  tests  vrhich  l^e  circumstanoea  of  a  life 
passed  amidiElt  the  excitements  of  the  camp  or  the 
leaguered  6ity  can  BUp]4y.  Hia  generous  nature 
is  proof  against  the  tem|)!tationfl  of  ambition^  &me 
and  love,  and  he  repdii  <bem  all,  and  finally 


crowns  the  triumph  of  his  fortitude  by  redeeming 
the  frailty  of  his  less  honourable  Mend  from 
merited  obloquy^  and  by.  heaping  coals  of  fire  upon 
the  head  of  his  bitterest  enetny.  It  may  be  that 
liie  model  of  excellence  exhibited  in  the  mind  and 
person  of  Arthur  is  something  unapproachable  by 
mere  human  nature,  and  such  as  is  not  to  be  met 
with  <Mt  of  a  legend — ^but  it  ia  well  to  aim  high 
even  though  T^e  may  not  hit  the  mark.  The 
story  is  most  agreeably 'tdd,  and  exhibits  an 
aequaintaoco  by  no  xdeans  common  among  novel- 
writers  with  the  secret  unde&oable  and  unac- 
knowledged motivea  which  oouatantly  infiuence 
conduct. 


Good  Titnes,  or  the  Savings*  Bank  and  the  Fireside. 
Counsel  for  Working  Men.  London :  Groom- 
bridge.     1854. 

Such  is  the  Title  of  a  little  work  published  at 
the  most  trifiing  price,  containing  120  close 
columns  of  information  in  which  the  working 
man  of  industrious,  steady  and  provident  habits 
is  most  intcredted.  The  tsLctB  it  contains  are 
astonishingly  numerous,  and  are  just  those  which 
it  concerns  him  most  to  know.  They  will  teach 
him  how  to  invest  his  money  in  the  best  way  to 
promote  his  res|)ectability,  his  independence,  his 
intellectual  culture  and  nis  true  dignity.  This 
pamphlet  cannot  circulate  too  widely  or  bo  too 
closely  studied  by  the  industrious  dasses,  whoae 
best  interests  it  practically  advocates. 


The  Hope  of  the  Bereaved;  or,  Reeognitum  in 
Meaven.  By  the  Rev.  Edwin  Daviks.  Second 
edition.  London:  Hamilton  and  Adams.  Edin- 
burgh: Johnstone  and  Hunter.     1854. 

A  PLEASANT  little  book  for  a  Sunday  afternoon's 
reading — ^not  very  profound,  or  very  powerful  in 
argument,  bilt  appealing  strongly  to  natural  sym- 
pathies and  natitfal  wishes  in  repurd  to  the  subject 
of  which  it  treats.  The  position  which  the  author 
seeks  to  establish  is  one  which  no  man  of  sense 
or  good-feeling  would  care  to  assaO,  lest  in  over- 
throwing it  he  might  destroy  his  own  secret  hope. 
UBt  it  stahd  by  all  means  as  long  as  death  is 
in  the  world — and  if  it  demand  a  child-liko 
credence,  what  matter,  sinco  to  doubt  or  diaprove 
is  but  to  gain  a  loss. 


The  Naval  Seroee  of  trreat  BrHain,  their  JShUry 
ahd  Aehietefnente.  Qlu^thited.  London:  G9arko 
and  Beeton.    1854. 

This  is  a  clever  and  at  the  present  moment  m 
aeoeptaUe  eoxupilation  irom  langar  w(ffka.  .  It  is 
a  sorioB  of  biographical  sketchea  of  our  most  oelo- 
brated  Sea  Captams;  the  men  who  made  the  naval 
reputation  of  the  British  what  it  is.  This  record 
of  their  noUe  exploits,  ptlbliahed  at.  a  pace  little 
move  than  nominal,  will  we  tmst  find  \tB  iraj  to 
ho  little  libnuieB  of  the  humbler  cbwo^  to  tho 
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workshol),  tHe  fisherman's  hut  and  the  s^or-boy'^s  I  made  hithaolf  ft  mtlliotidre  by  ^e  r«in  9f  H& 

berth,  and  tend  to  keep  alive  that  piK)ud  feeling  ticiimB. 

of  Biitbh  pre-eminence  on  the  seas,  wldch  always 

has  been  and  always  will  be  one  of  the  surest 

gruarantees  for  its  oontinuance.  '  nlmtaryhm  in  J^nglmd  arA  J^ales  ;  dr  m  t^s 

of  l^bl,    Loniion :  SimpkiB;  Marshall  ^d  Co. 

1854. 

Trfis  work  fomis  a  useful  and.  practical  com- 
mentary upo^  Mr,  jHorac^  Majin's  able  and  cele- 
brated iEleport  on  th^  Census  of  EeligiouQ  Worship 
in  Enfflsmd  arid  Wales.  The  writer  would  have  it 
regarded  t$  a  supplementary  vbltiAe  to  the 
Censiis^id  one  ih  which  the  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  V  oluntary  principle  is  broii^l  out  as.  fully 
aa ,  the  assigned,  limits  admii;,  and  with,  fairness 
ahd  in  a  becoming  spirit.  All  the  tv^orld  knows 
that  the  autholitj-  of  the  returns  from  Which  the 
Census  tables  had  been  prepared  has  bpen  im- 
pugned ^by  the  Bishops  oi  Oxford  and  St.  David's; 
but  all  the  world  knows^  too,  that  that,  miserablo 
attempt  to.  inyalidiBite  the  evidence  irhich  told  so 
unfavourably  against  the.  Established  Chuifeh 
feile^  most  lamentably ;  and  that  the  ifatjuiries 
made  oh  the  subject  led  only  to  a  confirijiiafion  of 
the  accuracy,  pf  the  il^tvLros  with  regard,  to  all  the 
faats  which  they  made  known  to  the  pabUc.  This 
being  the  6ase,  the  chapter  headed  "  The  Bishop 
of  0!ifbrd  and  the  Census "  1^  but  a .  work  of 
Supererogation,  and,  save  ttat  it  offers  ,us  an 
instanee  of  how  little  of  plain  Ixutli  and  plain 
logic  will  serve  for  the  crushing  of  a  brace  of 
bishdp^5  is  not  wanted  here.  The  plan  which  the 
xtritiBT  of  this  pamphlet  profofees  to  hiinself  is  to 
show  in  detail  the  extent  of  the  mean?  of  religious 
instructipn  in  England  and  W4es  in  1801  and 
1851 — ;-the  proportions  in  which  each  sect  has 
increased  those  meatis  dtiiiDg;  the  half-c^iltdry> 
and  the  rate  bf  increase  in  difltercrit  looaiifies-f^ 
to  show,  Ihrthei*,  the  rel&tite  provision  fhttde  lir 
the  Church  of  Englaiid  on  the  one  hand,  and  bjr 
Dissenterfei  (m  the  oth^,  and  to  point  oat  the 
ehftng^  position  occupied  by  each ;  ailid  to  inquire 
whether  the  evidence  afforded  by  stibh  data  estfet- 
blishcs  the  sufficiency  of  the  Volunta3*y  principle, 
or  the  necessity  for  and  -Msftorii  of  State  endow- 
ments. To  this  plan,  collecting  his  etideneb 
mainly-from  the  Tables  piiblished  bl  the  Registttir- 
Generars  Report,  he  rigidly  adheres;  iild  iii  A 
series  of  short  essays,  co'tithihing  little  mote  than 
siich  plain  Statements  tts  Admit  neither  or  question- 
ing by  hbnest  men,  nor  twisting  and  torturing  to  a 
special  purpose  by  f^ecial  pleading,  carried  dvei*jr 
point  fbt  which  he  c^mtends.  *  His  wofk  is  en- 
tirelj'  free  frote  tttiy  spice  of  Wgbtr^  and  all 
iim^i  of  thfe  prosblytising  spirit— IfJ  ■\Wfteri  in  a 
fiMk,  Candid  Und  honourable  Veiii  telWtfdd  ihb 
Establishment  itself,  awarding;  ptalsei  tfr'hete  praise 
is  due;  arid  for  that  tisiisbh  will  catt^  con- 
viction iritb  quiftrtcw  ^here  it  #il!  not  Excite 
pleasurable  emotions,  And,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will 
stimulate  exertion  Xv^hfere  eifertion  is  mbsti^aflted. 
As  it  is  foreign  to  mir  purpose,  iil  fliii  brief 
lioiicej  to  follo#  the  ^^tbr  &rough  the  ooiiwe  of 
his  atgifciWit,  #fe  shall  cbtrtent  oursdVetJ  % 
dti(ythig  4  feM^  of  th6  fficts  eitablishe'd  by  the 
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Chesterfield  a?id  Selw^n,  By  A.  Haywa.m),  Esq., 
Q.C.  London:  Longman  and  Co.  (Travelleni' 
Library,  70.)     1854. 

It  is  the  fashion  now,  and  an  excellent  fashion 
too,  to  reprint  the  best  articles  from  the  Quar- 
terlies, and  circulate  them  in  a  cheap  form. 
These  two  biographies  of  Chesterfield  and  Selwyn 
are  from  the  Minburgh  Review  of  1844  and  1845. 
They  differ  somewhat  in  style  and  mode  of  treatp 
ment.  The  life  of  Chesterfield,  ihougl\  written 
in  a  sprightly  vein,  is  a  serious  and  searching 
criticism  of  that  model  gentleman's  life  and 
"vrorks ;  it  contains  among  other  things  a  vindica- 
tion of  his  celebrated  Lottery  which  the  moral 
and  religious  world  have  so  liberally  denounced 
as  abominable  and  infamous,  thereby  adding  to 
their  notoriety  and  consequent  influence.  Mr. 
Hay  ward's  estimate  of  Chesterfield's  character  is, 
we  believe,  a  just  one ;  and  though  the  Letters 
may  be  open  to  reprehension  on  more  scores,  than 
one,  they  are  certainly  ?iot  chargeable  with  the 
cold-blooded  disregard  of  principle  so  frequently 
urged  against  them.  The  life  of  Selw3rn  fur- 
nishes a  much  more  agreeable  topic  for  discussion; 
and  being  treated  in  a  light,^  gossipping  and  dis- 
cursive way,  presents,  us  with  as  amusing  a 
piece  of  social  history  as  we  could  desire  to  meet 
with*  li  IS  replete  with  sketches  of  the  manners 
and  humours  of  his  time,  with  satirical  stories 
and  scandalpus  ones,  Avith  witty  sayings  and  boUf 
^ots.  Of  these  latter  we  shall  extract  one  or 
two. 

When  a  labficription  wm  propoeed  fbr  FoK,  and'  tome 
one  wa«  obderving  that  it  would  require  tome  ddicaeyvsod 
was  wopderix)g  bow  Fool  would  tako  it—"  Take  it  ?  Why 
guartfrly  to  be  sure.*' 

When  Fox  was  boasting  of  having  prevailecl  on  the 
IVench  to  give  up  the  gum -trade — "  As  you  hare  per- 
mitted the  French  to  draw  your  teeth,  they  would  be  fools 
Sadoed  to  quatrel  with  you  abodt  your  ffuma'' 

One  ni^ht,  at  Whi^'sj  observiug  the  Postinaater-Gq- 
neral,  ^irEverard  Fawkener,  losyig  a  larg^e  some  of  mon^y 
at  piquet,  Selwyn,  pointing  to  the  successful  playeri  i?e- 
marked— "  See  hoW  he  is  robbing  the  mail  I  " 

The  1)e«utiful  Lady  Coventry  was  exhibiting  to  hliii  ti 
ffjolendid  aew  dreaB,  covered  with  Urge  silver  Bpangles  the 
ouse  of  a  shUlii^^and  inquited  of  him.  whtthef  he  adiqirfan 
hpr  taste  ? — "  Why,"  said  he,  "you  will  be  change  for  a 
guinea."  . 

Sergeant  t)avy  was  ctOaB-cinmining  a  Jew  at  great 
Icti^h,  in  ordef  to  prove  his  insnfficieticy  as  bail.  The 
ram  wag  small,  and  tbift  Jew  wa4  dressed  ia  a  kut  of  clothes 
bedhen^d  With  rilver  lac^  Lord  MaiuiMd  ,a<^  length  in- 
terfered— "  ComeJ  COK^,  brother  Davy,  don't  you  see;  the 
man  would  bum  for  the  money  ?  " 

Some  startling  details  will  be  found  here  with 
respect  to  gambling  and  noted  gamblers.  Anibng 
other  partiiinlax^  is  li  concise  narrative  of  the 
career  of  the  Hotorimffl  Croekforft,  wh«  redlised 
encnnbnt  i^ealth  from  his  garmbUng  chib,  ^d 
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Genfius,  and  then  pointing  to  the  natural  con- 
clusions to  which  they  lead.  The  facts  to  which 
we  point  attention  are  deriyed  from  the  Tahles  of 
the  Begistrar-General. 

It  is  shown  in  Table  A  that  the  total  sittings  in  1801 
were  5,032,450.  Sapposing  the  average  rate  of  increase 
in  all  denominations  had  been  the  same  as  in  the  Church 
of  England,  say  80-6  per  cent.,  the  total  of  sittings 
would  have  been  6,844^129,  or  3,364^268  less  than  it  now 
is,  giving  only  accommodation  for  88  per  cent,  of  the  pre- 
sent population,  instead  of  57  per  cent.,  as  shown  in  the 
tables;  or,  more  pcnntedly  stated,  two-thirds  only  of  its 
present  amount.  The  average  provinon  for  religious  wor- 
ship in  1801  and  1851  respectively  beinff  nearly  identical, 
it  follows,  that  ihe  other  reUgiow  denomnnaiionshaveJUled 
up  the  enormous  void  qf  nearly  three  mUUam  of  dUimfft, 
lift  unprovided  bjf  the  Church  <(f  England,  a  foot  the  more 
significant!  when  oonpled  with  this  other  fiu^  that,  in 
1801,  these  other  bodies  fdl  short  by  okb-foubth  of  the 
numbers  of  the  Established  Church ;  the  latter  providing 
at  that  date  80*8  per  cent,  of  the  total  provision,  and  the 
former  only  19*2  j  Or,  the  case  may  be  thus  put — ^the 
total  number  of  sittings  added  since  1801  being  5,175,947, 
of  whidi  8,927,313,  or  75*9  per  cent.,  have  boBn  provided 
by  all  other  denominations,  and  1,248,684,  or  24*1  per 
cent.,  by  the  Church  of  EngUind,  it  foUows,  that  the 
amount  of  provision  made  for  retigious  worship  by  each 
was  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  their  numbers  in  1801 ;  the 
Church  of  England  being  then  in  possession  of  80*8  per 
cent,  of  the  sittings*  and  having  added  since  only  24*1  per 
cent.;  while  all  other  denominations  have  added  75*9 
per  cent.,  although  possessing  in  1801  only  19*2  per  cent, 
of  the  accommodation.  The  smaUer  body  has,  therefore, 
discharged  the  obligation  resting  on  the  larger  one.  One 
inevitable  result  of  this  exchange  of  duties  is,  that  the  pro- 
portion of  the  Churdi  of  Enghmd  community  to  all  others 
is  correspondingly  affected,  which  constitutes  the  third 
great  &ct  patent  in  the  preceding  figures.  That  church, 
taking  its  proportion  of  sittings — to  all  sittif^s-—9B  the 
measure  of  its  strength  throughout  England  and  Wales  in 
1801,  comprised  in  round  numbers  four-fifths  of  the  whde 
population ;  it  now  comprises  little  more  than  one-half. 

On  considering  the  rate  of  increase  in  different 
localities,  it  is  c^own  that  in  no  one  instance  has 
the  increase  of  sittings  provided  by  the  Church  of 
England  been  equal  to  the  increment  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  variations  in  the  actual  inoreaae 
differs  in  different  places  from  3  to  80  per  cent, 
and  the  counties  where  the  increase  of  sittiags  is 
about  or  below  the  average  of  England  and  Wales 
are  those  in  which  the  increase  of  population  has 
been  the  smallest;  and  nearly  all  are  counties 
purely  agricultmul,  or  in  which  manufactures 
are  feebly  developed.  The  opinion  commonly  en- 
tertained, viz.,  tiiat  the  Voluntary  system  may 
possibly  be  adequate  in  wealthy  town^districts, 
but  that  in  the  rural  parishes  a  State-establish- 
ment is  essential,  is  thus  disproved. 

A  review  of  the  position  of  the  two  parties  in 
1801  and  1851,  and  again  in  1831  and  1851, 
shows  that  during  the  fijret  thirty  years  the  Church 
of  England  was  much  less  active  in  supplying  ac- 
commodation for  religious  worship  ^an  in  the 
following  twenty ;  and  it  is  proved  from  the  Tables 
that  of  the  number  of  sittings  required  to  keep  up 
to  the  standard  of  1801,  and  ^mioh  would  have 
been  2,852,481,  the  Church  of  England  supplied 
but  412,610;  while  Dissenting  denominations 
added  1,958,135— the  Church  falling  short  of  its 
duty  by  little  less  than  five^sixths,  and  Dissenters 
exceeding  the  Church  in  the  ratio  (rf  3f  to  one. 


In  the  latter  twenty  years,  from  1831  to  1851,  the 
rate  of  increase  by  the  Church  of  England,  rela- 
tively to  that  by  all  other  denominations,  notwith- 
standing the  impulse  given  to  the  action  of  the 
State-establishment  in  1831,  was  only  in  the  pro- 
portion of  37  per  cent,  to  145  per  cent  In  no 
one  county  did  the  Church  of  England  overtake 
the  want  of  accommodation  for  religious  worship, 
while  in  no  one  county  did  any  of  the  other  re- 
ligious bodies  fail  to  exceed  their  quota  of  that 
want :  the  activity  of  the  Dissenting  denomina- 
tions slumbered  nowhere,  their  lowest  ratio  of 
efforts  far  exceeding  the  highest  of  the  State- 
Church.  The  result  of  this  is  found  to  be  a  vast 
alteration  of  the  proportions  of  the  Church  of 
England  and  of  noncoiiibrming  denominations.  In 
1801  those  proportions  were — the  Church  80-8; 
Dissenters  19*2 :  at  the  present  time  they  are  as 
52  and  48  respectively,  while  in  ten  counties  at 
least  the  Church  is  in  a  minority. 

From  such  leading  facts  as  these,  a  summary  of 
which  will  be  fonnd  in  pages  50,  51  and  52,  in 
nineteen  paragraphs  to  which  we  wonld  invite 
the  attention  of  our  readers — ^from  such  faciSf 
which  admit  not  of  question,  the  writer  comes  to 
some  very  warrantable  conclusions,  of  which  we 
shall  notice  a  few.  The  £rst  is,  that  the  Church 
of  England,  as  a  State-Church,  has  totally  fedled 
— ^failed,  not  as  an  organisation  for  religious  ser- 
vices, but  as  a  State-appliance  to  meet  religious 
exigencies.  To  have  answered  that  end  it  should 
have  had  above  eight  millions  of  sittings  in  1851 , 
while  in  fact  it  was  nearly  three  millions  short 
of  that  number.  This  deficit  wonld  have  boon 
infinitely  greater  had  the  rate  of  increase  con- 
tinued the  same  during  the  last  twenty  years  <^ 
the  half-century  as  it  was  during  the  first  thirty ; 
and  an  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  large  aug- 
mentation of  effort  which  marks  the  latter  period 
shows  that  it  was  due  not  to  the  action  of  the 
Church  as  an  establishment  but  to^the  abandon- 
ment of  State-aid,  and  substituting  for  that  tho 
free-will  offerings  of  the  membm  of  its  com- 
munion. This  fact  comes  out  in  striking  colours 
— ^it  being  shown  in  the  statistics  of  church 
building  that  Voluntaryism,  even  among  church- 
men, effects  ten  times  as  much  as  State-aid — the 
former  having  supplied  five  and  a-half  millions  of 
money  towai^  mat  object,  while  the  State  has 
only  furnished  half  a  million.  •  The  second  con- 
clusion at  which  our  author  arrives  is,  that  the 
success  of  the  Yoluntary  principle  has  been  as 
unequivocal  as  has  been  the  failure  of  its  o^Kisite. 
Between  1801  and  1851  Dissenters  have  raised  in 
their  places  of  worship  nearly  four  millions  of 
sittings.  Had  they  simpler  kept  pace  with  the 
increase  of  population  tiieir  quota  would  have 
been  less  than  one  million;  they  have  therefi)re 
exceeded  it  300  percent,  aiklthis  notwithstanding 
their  notorious  inferiority  of  position  and  relative 
poverty  of  pecuniary  means.  It  is  in  "Wales  that 
the  most  extraordinary  successes  of  the  Voluntary 
principle  have  been  achieved.  A  third  conduaion 
which  the  Census  appears  to  warrant  is,  that  in 
the  course  of  the  hat  fifty  years  there  has  been  a 
great  change  in  the  oonstitueiiey  of  &e  Episeepal 
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Church.  In  these  fifty  years  the  population  has 
doubled,  but  the  Church  sittings  have  inereased 
only  30  per  cent.,  firom  which  it  is  &ir  to  infer 
that  the  increase  of  the  adherents  to  the  Church 
has  been  but  30  per  cent. ;  and  it  follows  that 
70  per  cent,  of  the  descendants  of  those  who  in 
1801  held  the  creed  of  the  Church  and  conformed 
to  it,  are  no  longer  of  its  communion — an  enor- 
mous secession,  and  hardly  accountable  for,  we 
should  supper,  by  what  thd  present  writer  caUs 
the  benumbing  influence  of  State-support.  The 
fourth  conclusion  claimed  to  be  establidied  by  the 
Census  is,  that  Dissent  is  a  gbsit  vact — a  con- 
clusion, we  imagine,  which  few  persons  in  their 
senses  will  be  disposed  to  deny,  looking  to  its 
sure  and  steady  progress  and  its  actual  predomi- 
nance in  many  cities  and  boroughs  and  even  vn 
entire  counties. 

In  concluding  his  investigation  and  analysis  of 
the  Census  returns,  the  writer  asks,  ''How  will 
the  policy  of  stateeunen  be  influenced  by  the  fSsicts 
which  lutye  come  to  light?  How  should  the 
figures  of  the  Census  influence  the  members  of 
the  Church  of  England  ? — and  what  are  the  prac- 
tical lessons  to  be  deriyed  from  the  Census  by 
Dissenters  ?"  We  must  refer  our  readers  to  the 
work  itself  for  his  repHes  to  these  questions, 
where  they  will  find  some  sound  and  practical  ob- 
servations for  their  guidance,  to  whichever  of  the 
classes  appealed  to  they  may  happen  to  belong. 
No  man  interested  in  this,  perhaps  the  most  vitol 
question  of  our  day,  will  regret  having  bestowed 
a  careful  perusal  on  this  volume,  which  we  trust 
will  ciroulate  extensively. 


POETRY. 
Ws  have  a  more  abundant  instalment  of  Poetry 
and  Yerse  claiming  attention  this  month  than 
usually  falls  to  our  share,  and  we  fear  that  the 
limits  we  are  obliged  to  assign  to  this  tuneful  band 
will  allow  us  to  mete  out  but  scanty  justice.  The 
presjsnt  era  is  fruitful  in  verse,  much  of  it,  and 
perhaps  the  best  of  it,  modelled  not  after  the 
old  standards  of  excellence,  but  after  some  new 
standard  (if  that  can  be  called  a  standard  which 
is  yet  unfixed  and  wavering)  the  peculiar  merits 
or  constituents  of  which  are  as  yet  hardly  re- 
cognisable. This  we  regard  as  a  hopeful  sign, 
and  so  far  from  quarrelling  with  it,  are  but  too 
glad  to  award  the  praise  due  to  originality  coma 
in  what  form  it  may.  But  this  is  essentisdly  the 
age  of  ''  getting  up  behind,"  and  no  sooner  does 
an  original  tlunker  or  writer  in  any  walk  of 
literature  claim  and  receive  the  meed  of  public 
applause,  than  a  thousand  peddling  imitators  are 
seen  pottering  after  his  triumphal  chariot,  with 
their  miserable  go-carts  packthreaded  to  his 
burning  wheels,  and  assuming  a  share  in  his 
honours.  This  sort  of  assumption  we  have  no 
care  to  countenance,  and  have  more  than  once, 
to  the  rage. and  chagrin  of  certain  anonymous 
blockheads,  visited  it  with  the  rebuke  it  deserves. 
It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that  we  have 
very  Httle  of  that  kind  of  merit  to  deal  with  on 


the  present  occasion — ^but  something  which,  if 
less  pretentious  is  more  sterling  and  which  will 
yield  us  some  samples,  at  least,  of  ''the  best 
words  in  the  best  places"  which,  according  to 
Coleridge's  rather  mysterious  definition,  con- 
stitutes Poetry. 

The  first  volume  wo  lay  hands  on  is  entitled 
"  Idjfh  and  Sottas"  By  Francis  Turner  Palgrave ; 
1848—1864.  London:  J.  W.  Parker.  It  is 
dedicated  in  half  a  dozen  modest  verses  to  Alfired 
Tennyson,  and  is  marked  throughout,  if  not  by 
any  extraordinary  demonstrations  of  the  creative 
faculty,  by  good  taste,  by  a  refined  and  classical 
appreciation  of  what  is  beautifttl  and  true  in 
Nature  and  Art,  and  by  very  considerable  power. 
Here  is  a  song  sung  1^  a  maiden  in  her  garden 
alone;  it  is  a  fidr  average  specimen  of  the  lyrics 
of  the  volume. 

O  happy,  happy  ieaioii 

Of  youth  and  trath  and  glee : 
What  are  the  days  of  reason. 

Childhood,  eomparad  with  thee ! 
O  day  of  pore  aficNstion, 
Undunm'd  by  reeoileetion. 
We  cateh  thy  wann  infecticm. 

And  yield  onnelves  to  thee ! 

Bring  once  again  the  honrs 

That  went  so  lightly  by : 
Whose  footsteps  were  on  flowers. 

Whose  very  earth  was  sky. 
When  mirth  was  ft-esh  and  sereless 
When  soUtnde  was  tearless; 
When  love  was  free  and  fearless. 

And  tmth  was  tme  to  thee. 

Ah,  ooold  love*s  later  yearning 

Prove  childhood's  presage  true : 
Win  hack  the  unreturning. 

And  knit  his  chain  anew  f 
Our  hearts  forgive  tfaj  treason  ; 
We  yield  the  years  of  reason 
To  gain  thy  thoughtless  season : 

Ah,  take  us  hade  to  thee ! 

We  should  but  mar  the  charming  dramatic 
sketch  firom  which  the  above  is  taken  by  quoting 
it  in  part — and  we  prefer,  thwefore,  to  cite  as  a 
specimen  of  the  blemk  verse  of  the  author  some 
lines  from  the  poem  entitled  '*  Milton.  1660*' : — 

What  matters  it,  though  in  the  city  around 

This  quiet  dwelling,  tumult  and  the  din 

Of  popular  apphauM^  should  weloome  bade 

The  godless  ruler,  late  o'er  the  fiice  of  earth 

By  &A*i  plain  finger  drivea  forth  hence  to  wander  ? 

Within  this  house,  as  in  the  fiurthest  shrine. 

Holy  of  holies,  peace  and  passionless  calm. 

The  oommon-weal  of  the  untvrannixed  soul, 

Beign  constant,  and  the  servioe  of  Qod  proceeds 

From  that  pure  Temple  which  he  most  desires. 

So  will  I  rest  me  here  and  die  in  freedDm. 

^Light  of  mine  eyes  1  I  would  not  win  thee  back 

To  see  uie  shame  of  Sngiand ;  soon  repentant 
Of  that  short  breathing-time  of  holiness. 
Rule  of  the  Saints,  soon  ended,  when  the  One 
Chosen  of  Qod  to  save  his  flock  oast  down. 
The  Thunderer,  first  of  men,  passed  hence  away 
In  that  foreboding  tempest,  omen  sure 
Darkemng  th'  horizon  of  the  coming  years. 
Where  is  that  iron  will  inflexible. 
That  stem  simplicity  of  tV  heroic  soul. 
High  justice,  that  the  shows  and  forms  despising 
By  which  the  right  is  hampered,  cleared  the  way 
Straight-hewed  and  level'd  before  the  royal  mind 
Advancing  in  her  glory  ?    Where  the  lips 
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That  hnrl'd  fiml  Mom  at  }taly  and  Qgm, 
J^kd  set  tb6  Danner  of  Salvation  up 
On  Ibat  high  hill  of  England's  Majesty  ? 

My  heart  forebodes  me  that  I  ncf  er  shall  toil 
For  that  gpood'cdnse  agdln,  er  hear  tham  blow 
The  tmmpet  of  God  to  battle :  bat  enoompaaBOd 
Wit)i  mine  own  tlioo^te,  nnwearied  company, 
Turn  invrards :  from  the  sight  of  glory  d^aced^ 
The'shieti  of 'IMgland's' ^ommonw^ti^  obscured 
Brdken  ind  takiishM. 

^rom  f^jxiong  visfaj  excellent^  soimets^  Tj^^  s^ct 
t^ie  foilo"vmg  \ — 

TO  HSNBY  HALLAM. 

God's  last  and  rarett  gift, — ^in  Thee  o'er  all 
I  ooant  iboit  bononred  Friend  seen  emlnetit— 
•fostice,— unfearing,  inexpugniable 
To  the  crowd's  threats,  or  party  blandishment  | 
—For  this,*  whene'er  the  harsh  fanatic  cries 
To  crash  Trath  underfoot,  with  Liberty;    ' 
From  bigots  or  in  Church  ov  Senate  tise. 
Beyond  all  reach  of  Wovds  '1  bOiioar  ^ee : — 
Enghind  for  this  will  set  thy  name  With  those 
Thy  page  embkanna  for  ooBg«fifad  worth, 
At  whose  loved  names  th'  impartial  record  glows : — 
With  Him,  who  sightleas  to  the  pomps  of  easth, 
X  In  his  own  Paradiw  o^  Bnghmd  modm'd, 
And  that  Deliverer  by  the  rabble  seomM. 

The  trauBlations  in  this  little  yolume  are  exe- 
cuted with  more  than  ordinary  fidelity  a^d  neat- 
ness, and  we  shall  trah^ifGr  one  or  two  of  them  to 
our  columns : — 

FROM  HKPs'ElCg  BEQJ[K 
As  within  thine  ^ea  {  look 
All  my  pfun  the  heart  forsook : 
When  my  lips  with  thine  are  scaFd 
All  the  wounds  of  life  are  hcal'd.    ' 

f  <<r 

On  thy  heart  when  I  recline 
Heaven's  happiness  ^  mine  r 
When  thou  iiay 'at  X  love  but  thee  :— 
Bitter  tears  fall  &Qt  «ad  ^ee, 

FROM    ALKMAN. 

8)8ep  mountain-tops  and  ravines, 

StB0p  headland  and  torrent  $ 

Sleep  what  dark  earth  beara  on  h^  boaam^ 

Greefi  leaves  and  inseota; 

Beasts  in' the  den  and  bees  in  their  families; 

Monstera  in  the  depths  of  the  violet  sea  .* 

Sleeps  every  bird. 

Folding  the  kmg  winga  to  sknnbar. 

FROM  SIMOKEBSSw 

Tliere  is  a  song. 
That  on  high  rocks,  bright,  inaeoeisible» 
Girt  with  ttie  dreling  ctonoe/  her  hoty  throng. 

Dot*  VHme  dwell  :-^ 

Kor  on  that  throne 
Seen  of  all  hnnub  khid :  by  hSm  alone, 
Heori^pieroed  in  ^aonl^^orrbffing  toil*,'  and  so 
To  height  or;perftet  Manho6d  ^ImMn^  sbw  : 

— ifyhlmakme.    ' 

«  ■  .     . 

DAS  IMMERGRUN. 

I  weep  a  loss  for  ever  fresh,' 
A  grief  for  ever  youn£( : 
A  deafening  cry  of  ceasdess  woe. 
An  inner  weight  of  utterance  low 
For  ever,  ever,  on  the  hefurt  is  hung, 

Tfcio'  rarely  on  the  tongi^. 
All  thitigs  are  mtber*d  from  their  birth  : 
Crone  is  the  glory  of  the  ^urth :— : 


—Yet  as  of  yore  the  fields  are  green. 

The  eteroal  heavens  are  blue : 
Moon/atars  apd  sun  thdr' courses  run. 

And  Life  is  bom  anew. 

We  stood  within  the  quiet  field, 

!BeneatH  the  qnict  sky 
They  laid  her  lu  her  qmet  bed : 
The  dead  oold  earth  rcctived  the  dead: 
They  lud  her  ftam  the  miite  ibqniring-^e: 

She  seemed  again  to  die. 
All  things  with  her  taust  faU  and  fade  i 
Earth  lies  beneath  th'  entombing  sliade : — 
— ^Tct  as  of  yore  the  fields  are  green, 

Th'  eternal  heavens  are  blue :    ' 
Moon,  stars  and  sun  their  oonrtte  ran. 

And  life  n  bom  anew. 

O  cold  gray  walls !    O  quiet  field ! 

O  bitter  Tcnceless  sky ! 
O  sQent  earth-^her  narrow  bed— 
Where  are  the  spirits  of  the  Dead  ? — 
}n  silent  woe  we  ^asa  aroond— on  high — 

And  silence  makes  repbr. — 
That  azure  veil  but  marks  the  pall: 
There  is  6ne  common  end  fbr  aU : — 
— Yet  as  of  yore  the  fidds  are  green, 

Th'  eternal  heavens  Une : 
Sfoon,  stars  and  sun  thdr  oonraes  rufi, 

And  ^ife  is  bom  anew. 

So  we  accept  our  victim  lot : 
We  beiid  us  to  the  knife. 
Grief  brings  no  anodjne  for  Grief: 
And  to'  forget  were  worse  relief: — 
— The  world  renews  itself  by  love  and  strife : 
Lift  heeds  no  fbrmor  IHe. 
Qmr  lesson  speaks  where  she  lies  Imr; 
We  hide  our'woa  within  oor  wde  :*— 
— For  as  of  yore  the  fields  are  ^^^^oen, 

Th*  eternal  heavens  blue': 
Moon,  stais  and  sun  thaii^  dourses  rdn. 
And  Life  is  bom  anew. 

We  must  close  our  extracts  from  Mr.  Palgraye's 
yolume  with  the  following  ^ng,  which  we  cannot 
certify  to  be  a  tranqlatioir:—  ' 

I. 

Kiss  me,  ^y  lils :  kiss  me,  mine  only  dearest : 
Siern  truth -compelling  Xfeath  ends  life's  soit  seeming. 
Bitter  revelllec,  deep  delidous  dreaming. 

Kiss' me,  my  Klti :  kite  me,- my  first  and  niearest : 
Love's  wake^  eye  on  isBaveniward  eyev  is  gkaBnii^ ; 
Love  bids  us  chaage  a  sweeter  tmth  im  drevning. 

Kiss  me^  my  little  Love :  what'ist  thpu  feareat  ? 
So — so — to  dry  the  cheek  with  tear-dropa  streuning : 
Thou  mine — I  thine — thro'  wakihg  and  thro*  dreaming. 

II. 

Sleeps  Passion^  sleep :  what  are  the  fruits  of  wa^ung  ? 

Oontehtment  fied :  fbll  sighs :  and  vain  Aspring. 

S^Btter  'twere  not  to  love;  than  Hve  doririn^. 
^aep,  Passion,  sleep—a  datdesa  ilomber  takteg. 

O'tbat  miiie  Ayes  had  ne'er  beheld  adndnng-. 

That  all  too  lovely  cause  of  vain  desiring  1 
Wake,  Passion,  wake : — ^and  beal  this'de^set  adiing : 
'  Thine  the  deep  reklms  of  woe  : — thy  mugs  untifii^ 

Alone  cdti  scale  the  havens  of  vi^n  desiring.      ' ' 


Tjsjf  next  volume  we  take  up  is  *'fo09tu,  by 
^ViLLiAM  'J^ZLL  ScoTTl  Lo^idon :  ^m^,  Sl^er 
and  Co.  These,  as  ^e  iosci^ption'on  ^e  Sront^ 
piece  iniSorms  ufi^  are  ^oemA  by  a  painty,  and  a 
go9d  painter  ^o,  if  \^q  are  to  i^is^  by  the  iEoa- 
trationd  of  the  yoluiA^  though  weolgiecti  a  U^^ 
to  the  miraoiilisuB  position  of  ttai  JBnaayonj'^ 
guitar.    The  ydume  wiU  very  wj^'  bear  %\pmk- 
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parisonwith  a  paiiiter*B  sketdi-book — ^there  are 
chmning  outlines  ia  it  whioh  have  beeoa  but 
lasily  iiUed  ujH-there  are  brilliant  masses  of 
coloitr  scattered  through  unfinished  sketches — ' 
there  aie  capital  bits  of  foreground  -wanting  in 
subjects  ol  corresponding  finish  and  intejtest ; — ^and 
there  axe  a  goodly  number  of  fiurly  finished  fneces, 
lor  whichy  as  times  go,  wo  are  and  ought  io  be 
thankful.  We  must  aeknowledge  having  denved 
more  pleasure  fiom  this  book  than  at  the  first 
cursory  g^nce  ve  had  anticipated ;  some  portions 
qS  it  ax^  to  our  view  disfigured  by  a  hasty 
fiketohineoa  of  style  and  by  ^  ruggedness  in  the 
measure  irhioh  is  perhaps  as  much  due  to  Tvilfol- 
ne$s  a$  to  carelessness,  and  which  will  assuredly 
offend  the  melodious  instincts  of  many  readers. 
But  Hjr.  Scott  improves  upon  acquaintance,  an4 
the  reason  is  that  he  can  and  4^^^  think,  and  his 
verse,  whether  it  am1>lo  smoothly  or  jolts  us 
uneasily,  is  frequently  the  vehicle  of  just  and 
striking  thoughts.  From  some  excellent  verses 
entitled  "  A  Dedication,'*  wo  quote  the  following 
lines  in  justification  of  his  claim  to  such  praise. 
Speaking  of  his  book,  ho  says, 

PerhapB  within  its  fabric  not  one  thread 

Of  gold  is  woven,  and  thosu  thoughta  that  weighed 

Upon  me  as  a  duty  weighs,  till  gpecch 

And  action  frees  the  oonsdence  from  its  claim« 

Will  be  to  others  uninformed  and  null : 

Perhaps  the  sheep  may  bleat,  the  small  dogs  bark. 

And  not  one  man's  voice  answer  me  at  a}l : 

So  be  it :  on  the  waters  cast  I  still 

My  bread,  remembering  it  hath  been  to  me 

The  bread  of  life  accoroin^  to  my  light ; 

For  one  full  concord,  one  just  hiurmony 

Between' the  chords  of  lyre  and  heart  rebuilds 

The  temple  of  the  souL 


1  have  paused 
Oft-times  midway  in  some  laborious  scheme, 
Aiking  myself  the  question,->-what  avails 
This  strife,  kcqiuring,  loins,  whet  to  gain 
Or  lose  is  non-essential^  and  but  hangs 
Upon  the  outer  husks  of  life  ?    Beply 
Hath  reached  me  from  beyond  our  continent. 
It  wbs  not  I  who  toiled :  cast  off  to-day 
Yetfterday^s  motives,  stands  unchanged  the  sonl 
The  same  as  heretofore.    Thus  have  I  learned 
To  throw  no  dice  with  fottane  ;  to  remain 
Spectator  more  than  actor.    Truth  descends 
mthout  our  prayers  and  labour.     Knowledge  stands 
Apart  "from  throned  wisdom.    Trivial  things 
Minister  oft  like  miracles,  and  reveal 
The  narrow  patix  fbr  which  we^ve  searched  in  vain 
Through  sleepless  nights  and  over  sloQghs  and 


ilr.  Scott^s  sonnets  are  his  most  finished  produc- 
tions, and  many  of  them  would  deserve  a  place 
in  any  collection  of  English  soiinets  that  would 
award'  justice  irrespective  of  the  prestige  of  a 
name.  We  demur,  however,  to  the  criticism  on 
Wordsworth  embodied  in  some  of  them,  and  must 
object  to  that  upon  poor  Haydon,  as  harsh  and 
unJdnd,  especially  from  a  brother  oi  t)ie  hrush. 
Be  mortuts  nil  tmi.if^umf  seemB^  to  be  Mr.  Scott's 
motto ;  but  in  tfaift  taae  it  might  hav«  been  better 
had  the  nil  been  chosen  in  preference  to  the  verum. 
The  whole  of  the  <'  Ten  Bonnets  embodying 
KeligioUB  Ideaa''-  eio  suire  or  kas  cJroellent.  We 
flhuU  <{note  one  or  two. . 


LIFE  STBUQGLES. 

W«  asked  not  to  be  bom ;  'tis  not  by  mil 
That  we  are  het^  beneath  the  battle  smoke 
Without  escape;  by  good  as  well  as  ill« 
By  fi^ct  i^nd  mystery  opposed :  no  cloa^c 
Or  ail  Ely  ah,  no  stairs  whereupon 
Angels  ascending  and  descending  shine 
Over  the  head  here  pillowed  oA  a  stone, 
Anywha*e  fi>undl    Kor  ought  we  to  repine, 
Ibr  each  day  hath  its  harvesti  every  ^y 
Some  clang  of  cymba^  laughter  or  sweet  moan. 
Yea,  thou^t  itself  is  triumph,  nor  would  I  pray 
For  rest,  or  shrink,  if  I  could  but  command 
Courage  of  heart,  coun^e  of  heart  and  hand ! 

PEBBLES  IN  TH^  STBSAM. 

Here  on  this  little  bridge  on  this  warm  ^y 

We  rest  us  from  our  idle  sauntering  walk. 

Over  our  shadows  i6s  continuous  talk 

The  stream  maintains,  while  now  and  then  a  stray 

Dty  leaf  may  fall  where  the  still  waters  play 

In  endless  eddies,  through  whose  dear  brown  deep 

The  gor^^  pebhtea  quiver  in  thor  sleep. 

Tlie  stream  stiU  hastes  but  cannot  pass  away. 

Could  I  but  fin4  the  words  that  would  reveal 

The  unity  in  multiplicity. 

And  the  profound  strange  harmony  I  feel 

With  those  deed  things,  God's  garments  of  to-day, 

The  listener's  soul  with  mine  they  would  anneal, 

And  make  us  one  within  eternity. 

This  sonnet  is  artistic  all  over-*— more  close  in  its 
truth  to  nature  than  any  man  who  had  not  a 
painter's  eye  would  have  made  it.  The  stream 
maintains  its  talk,  be  it  observed,  "over  our 
shadows,"  not  athwart  them  or  through  them  or 
under  them,  as  a  common '  observer  would  have 
written  it — and  one  sees  the  brook  clear  as  crystal 
and  the  black  shadows  lying  at  the  bottom,  and 
the  dry  leaves  swirling  in  the  eddy,  and  the 
many-coloured  pebbles  quivering  thj!ou^h,  as 
plainly  as  light,  shade  and  eolour  could  render 
tiiem. 

LIPEi  ITS  OWN  aUIBE. 

Sometunes  we  lealisa  oor  fimd  desirfls, 

Kor  seldom  doth  the  strong  man  seize  his  prize; 

^ut  ere  we  gain  the  Expectation  die^  ' 

And  the  Attainment's  no  more  like  the  hope 

Than  are  the  ashes  like  the  beacon  ^es 

That  shed  them.    When  the  day  of  life  first  broke. 

How  many  starry  crowns  were  la  the  skies! 

But  soon  we  find  the  mid*day  l^  surprise 

Hath  come  upon  us,  not  a  star  remaini^ 

Not  an  Aurora  cloud :  n6r  are  we  grieved : 

The  man  is  stiU  the  same,  with  numerous  gains : 

Patience,  the  knowledge  he  is  undeceived. 

Confident  humbleness,  more  stroing  than  ^te : — 

Experience  thrusts  us  oa,  yet  shows  us  not  the  gate. 

The  piece  entitled  "  The  Wintry  Sea  Shore  "  is 
an  admirable  bit  of  descriptive  painting:  from 
lack  of  further  space,  we  must  be  content  with 
recommending  it  to  the  notice  of  the  reader,  who 
will  not  fail  to  find  Mr.  Scott  a  pleasant  and 
profitable  companion  for  a  solitary  hour. 


Hebe  is  another  volume  which  carries  for  its 
title  "  The  Angel  of  the  Bouse :  The  Betrothal:' 
London:  Parker,  ^854.  We  learn  from  its  pe- 
rusal, to  "li^hicb  we  must  aay  we  have  been  stimu- 
lated more  by  a  quaM  kind  of  originality,  which 
is  always  agreeable,  than  by  any  extraordinary 
m^rit^'^that  it  is  th«  produetion  of  a  gentleman 
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who  has  been  thrice  crowned  with  college  laurels, 
who  is  in  possession  of  an  independent  fortune 
of  the  exact  amount  for  which  Dean  Swift  sighed 
so  long,  who  married  a  lady  who  was  a  Dean's 
daughter  comfortably  dowricd,  and  who  is  herself 
the  Angel  in  the  Hjoubo,  and  the  subject  of  the 
present  poem.  We  can  but  congratulate  the 
author  on  his  connubial  felicity,  and  hope  sin- 
cerely that  the  day  may  never  arrive  on  which  he 
shall  blush  to  re-peruse  a  single  verse  that  he 
has  here  set  doAvn.  He  writes  with  perfect  ease 
and  fluency,  and,  having  a  stock  of  classical  lore  at 
hand  to  serve  for  illustration,  with  considerable 
freshness  and  variety.  We  cannot  help  thinking, 
however,  that  his  compositions  are  surrounded 
with  too  much  ceremony  and  pomp — ^more  at  any 
rate  than  their  importance  justifies.  They  con- 
sist of  twelve  principal  poems  of  some  hundred 
lines  each,  but  each  of  these  twelve  is  heralded  in 
by  a  series  of  very  brief  lyrics  called  "  The  Ac- 
companiments," the  last  of  which,  in  each  case, 
is  somewhat  onuiularly  termed  "  The  Sentences." 
We  have  not  room  for  one  of  the  chief  poems, 
but  quote  one  of  the  Sentences  which  may  serve 
as  a  sample  of  the  writer's  subject  and  powers  of 
song. 

Love,  kin'd  by  Wudom,  wakes  twice  Love, 
And  Wifldom  is,  through  loring,  wiae: 

Iiet  Dove  and  SniJie,  and  Snake  and  Dove, 
This  Wisdom's  be,  that  Love's  device. 

TSs  trntii  (although  this  troth 's  a  star 

Too  deep-enski^  for  all  to  see). 
As  Pbets  of  grammar.  Lovers  are 

The  well-heads  of  morality. 

**  Keep  measure  in  love  ?"  more  light  befUl 

Thy  sanctity,  and  make  it  leas ! 
fie  sore  I  will  not  love  at  all 

Where  I  may  not  love  with  excess. 

The  different  subjects  of  this  volume,  though 
each  one  is  complete  in  itself,  help  us  to  the  his- 
tory of  a  courtship  and  mtanage  which  put  the 
autiior  into  possession  of  his  domestic  angel.  He 
is  exceedingly  frank  and  candid  on  the  score 
of  his  attachments,  as  the  following  passage  will 
show;— 

Wei,  who  are  married,  let  ns  own 

A  bachelor's  chief  thonffht  in  life 
Is,  or  the  fool 's  not  worth  a  groan, 

To  win  a  woman  for  his  wife. 
I  kept  the  custom.    I  confess 

I  never  went  to  ball  or  fdte 
Or  show,  bnt  in  pmvuit  express 

Of  m  V  predestinated  mate ; 
And,  still  to  me^  who  stiU  k^t  sight 

Of  the  sweet  chance  npon  the  cards. 
Each  Beauty  blossom'd  in  the  light 

Of  tender  personal  regards ; 
And,  in  the  records  of  my  breast, 

Bed-letter'd,  cminentlj  ikir, 
'  Stood  sixteen,  who,  bevood  the  rest. 

Up  to  that  time  had  been  my  care : 
At  Berlin  three,  one  at  St.  CHoud, 

At  Chatteris,  near  Cambridge,  one. 
At  Ely  four,  in  London  two^ 

Two  at  Bowness,  in  Paris  none. 
And,  last  and  best,  in  Sarum  three: 

But  dearett  of  the  whole  fUr  troop. 
In  judgment  of  the  moMut,  she 

Whose  daisy  eyes  had  learned  to  droop. 

That  isy  the  fair  Honori%  of  coane,  now  the 


angel  of  the  house.  Wo  should  like  to  know 
whether  the  other  fifteen,  and  particularly  the 
lass  at  Chatteris,  whom,  if  she  be  the  girl  we  have 
our  eye  on,  the  poet  jilted  in  a  most  unhandsome 
manner — ^we  would  like  to  know,  we  say, 
whether  these  fifteen  former  flames  are  on  visiting 
terms  at  the  poet's  house,  and  if  so,  how  they  get 
along  with  the  angel.  As,  so  &r  as  we  can 
gather,  this  volume  is  but  an  instalment  of  our 
author^s  hous^old  history,  it  may  be  that  our 
curiosity  will  be  gratified  at  a  future  period.  It 
would  be  unfiiir  were  we  to  dismiss  this  volume 
witiiout  quoting  a  specimen  of  the  writer^s  philo- 
sophy wMch  is  more  to  our  taste  than  his  miper- 
uzonous  laudations  of  Honoiia.  The  following 
counsel  to  a  frail  fair  one  is  just  and  well  ex- 
pressed:^ 

Discrown'd,  dqected,  bnt  not  lost, 

O,  sad  one^  with  no  more  a  name 
Or  place  in  all  the  hanonr'd  hort 

Of  maiden  and  of  matron  fiime. 
Grieve  on ;  but,  if  thou  grierest  right, 

Tis  not  that  these  abhor  Uiy  state. 
Nor  would'st  thou  lower  one  indi  the  heigbt 

Which  makes  thy  casting  down  so  great. 
GhiOd  is  thy  lot  in  its  degree; 

For  hearts  that  yerily  repent. 
Are  burtben'd  with  impunity. 

And  comforted  with  chastisement. 
Sweet  patience  sanctify  thy  woes! 

And  doubt  not  hot  our  God  is  jost ; 
Albeit  nnscath'd  thy  traitor  goes, 

And  thou  art  stricken  to  the  dust. 
That  penaltv's  the  best  to  bear 

WMch  foUows  soonest  on  the  nn ; 
And  gnilfs  a  game  where  losers  fkre 

Beiter  than  those  who  seem  to  win. 


Ths  last  votary  of  the  Muses  Vho  claiaiB  our 
attention  this  month,  is  James  Henry  Powell,  a 
Working  Man,  who  presents  us  witii  2%0  ViUa^ 
BrUdl,  and  other  Pomm.  (London:  Whitaker 
and  Co.)  To  the  Poems  the  author  has  affixed  a 
''  Fragment  of  Autobiography/'  which  though  it 
relates  nothing  extraontinary,  will  be  found,  like 
all  the  **  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor/* 
not  wanting  in  interest.  Ho  describes  hnnself 
as  a  student  of  the  poetic  art ;  but  he  foigets  tiiat 
poHa  naseitur,  fwnfii^  and  we  regret  that,  sympa- 
thising as  we  do  with  him  in  his  strivings  after 
excellence,  wo  have  no  congratulations  to  ofier  on 
the  score  of  its  attainment.  With  the  sentimeots 
of  his  vene  we  have  no  fitult  to  fbd— <m  the 
contrary  they  are  just  and  true  and  usefU,  but 
they  have  one  and  all  been  expressed  a  thousand 
times  before,  and  that  far  better  than  he  is  able 
to  express  them.  Yet  he  can  write  melodious 
verse,  as  the  following  stanisa  will  show  :— 

The  donds  of  fate  may  daridy  fall. 

And  tinge  our  souls  wiUi  sadness^ 
Yet  Hope  shaU  pierce  the  gloomy  pall* 

And  sun-like  give  us  gladness; 
Then  let  not  adTerse  cfaanffes  blight 

The  ilowers  of  Hqpe  and  Jmr, 
Far  day  tuooeeds  the  daikesbWglit. 

And  pleasure  pain's  alkiy. 

The  sentiment  and  imagery  of  the  above,  as 
every  reader  knows,  are  as  old  as  tiie  hills— -both 
are  to  be  found  in  innumerable  school-boy  ez^* 
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ciBes,  and  in  the  earliest  compositions  of  would-be 
poets.  Mr.  Powell^  wo  think,  wiU  be  wise  to 
direet  his  energies  in  another  channel.  The  small 
and  circumscribed  reputation  which  his  verse  may 
^in  him  will  be  dearly  bought  by  the  sacrifice 
of  his  best  leisure,  which  should  be  devoted  to 
the  acquisition  of  sound  knowledge.  Among 
other  tilings  he  should  improve  his  grammar, 
'iv'hich  ho  informs  us  he  was  not  taught  at  school, 
and  which  he  has  neglected  since  ^  as  for 
example : — 

A  mystic  joy  deUghte  my  soul, 

A  mosic  wild  and  free. 
And  heaven,  love !  the  angel's  goal. 

Is  not  more  dear  than  See, 

Thee  rhymes  conyeaiently  with/r^d — ^but  grammar 
demands  thou. 


JSthd :  or,  the  Bauble  Error.    By  Habiak  James. 
Edinburgh :   J.   Hogg.     London :    B.  Groom- 
bridge  and  Sons.     1854. 
This    modest   little  work,   which  is  reprinted 
from  the  columns  of  Hogg's  Instructor,  is  one  of 
coneiderable  promise.     It  is  the  life  history  of  an 
artdflt  and   his  lady-love — ^his   enthusiasm    and 
wearying  labours,  his  straggles,  disappointments 
and  ultimate  sad  &te — and  her  devoted  sympathy 
and  self-sacrifice.     The  young  authoress  writes 
with  much  feeling  and  with  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  of  which  she  treats.     She 
evinces,   moreover,   sufficient  acquaintance  with 
human  nature  and  a  talent  rather  remarkable  for 
dialogue  and  conversational  scenes.     These  are 
always  well  sustained,  and  have  an  air  of  natural- 
ness which  tells  well  in  imparting  the  semblance 
of  reality  to  the  whole  nairative.     It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, however,  that  the  story  throughout  is  one 
of  a  description  painfully  melancholy.     It  is  a 
larger  draft  upon  the  sorrowful  sympathies  of  the 
reader  than  ought  to  be  exacted  in  one  instalment; 
and,  it  appears  to  us,  is  more  likely  to  generate  a 
distaste  for  life  with  aU  its  troubles  and  ^fficulties, 
than  to  rouse  and  stimulate  those  manly  energies 
by  which  the  purposes  of  honourable  ambition  are 
accomplished.    This  is  not  a  trifling  fault  in  a 
book ;  but  it  is  a  fault  to  wliich  young  writers  of 
poetry  and  fiction  are  extremely  prone.     When 
we  have  felt  the  dead  weight  of  the  world,  we  are 
glad  enough  to  lighten  it  by  any  means  in  our 
power,  and  naturally  turn  to  the  brighter  side  of 
things  as  a  compensation  for  the  gloom  which  is 
sure  to  overshadow  us  from  some  quarter  or  other. 
We  fly  to  fiction  for  relief  not  for  aggravation  of 
our  cares ;   and  we  may  bo  allowed  to  hope  that 
Maiian's  next  book  will  send  us  smiling  to  our 
pillow  with  the  peal  of  marriage-bells,  ringing  in 
our  ears — ^not  the  sad  notes  of  a  dirge  over  a  de- 
feated life. 


PoeUeal  Wbrh  of  Edmund  Walhr,  Edited  by 
RoBEET  Bell.  London :  J.  W.  Parker.  1 854. 
Tms  series  of  the  annotated  Edition  of  the  English 
Poets  pursues  its  steady  way  in  spite  of  the  hue 
and  cry  which  has  latterly  been  raised  against  it 
by  interested  persons— -a  species  of  hubbub  which 
late  experience  has  shown  us  may  be  got  up  at 


the  smallest  cost  against  the  very  best  editions  of 
standard  works  which  the  press  from  time  to  time 
sends  forth.  As  this,  the  only  pocketable  edition 
of  the  Poets  now  in  course  of  issue,  really  stands 
in  nobody's  way,  we  marvel  at  the  virulence  of 
the  attacks  made  against  it — and  should  rather 
susx>ect  them  to  be  due  to  some  extraordinary 
merits  it  possesses,  than  to  the  defects,  unavoidable 
as  defects  are  in  undertakings  of  such  a  nature, 
with  which  it  is  charged.  The  present  volume 
contains  the  complete  works  of  Waller,  with  the 
usual  complement  of  illustrative  notes  and  a  well- 
written  life  of  the  poet.  The  biography  tells  a 
story  not.  very  honourable  to  its  subject,  whose 
manhood,  if  he  had  any,  forsook  him,  as  eveiybody 
knows,  in  the  hour  of  peril.  As  a  hero  W  aller 
was  a  wretched  example,  and,  if  all  that  is  said  of 
him  be  true,  was  little  better  than  a  poltroon  and 
a  traitor ;  but  as  a  versifier  he  was  the  first  man 
of  his  age-— and  it  is  to  him  as  much  as  to  any- 
body that  the  stately  and  elegant  structure  of  the 
verse  whioh  marked  the  Augustan  era  of  English 
literature  is  owing.  Waller's  autograph  is  ex- 
tremely rare.  Mr.  Bell  has  appended  a  fac- simile 
of  it,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 


Is  Fhjf steal  Science  the  Handmaid  or  the  Enemy  of 
the  Christian  Revelation  ?    By  the  Rev.  J.  A. 
Stothxst.     Edinburgh:    Marsh  and  Beattio. 
London:  C.  Dolman.     1854. 

The  grounds  or  premises  of  this  writer's  argu- 
ment are  the  grandest  which  the  human  intellect 
could  produce,  and  they  are  nLarshalled  forth  with 
a  digmly  and  majesty  which  are  really  imposing 
and  overwhelming.  We  read  on  page  after  page 
with  awM  and  glowing  interest  as  the  marveUous 
mysteries  of  Nature  which  Science  has  laid  open 
to  our  grasp  expand  and  disjjlay  themselves  one 
after  another  to  our  enraptured  gaze,  at  least,  if 
not  to  our  comprehension.  The  vast  array  is 
something  stupendous,  almost  bewildering — and 
we  stand  on  the  heights  of  speculation  ready  to  bo 
convinced  of  anything  or  everything  which  the 
magician  who  has  conjured  us  tihus  far  shall  show 
us  to  be  the  truth.  But  alas!  when  the  moment 
of  parturition  comes,  what  do  these,  not  moun- 
tains but  tmiverses,  bring  forth  ?  Let  the  author 
speak  for  himself.     Says  he, 

How  18  it  that  the  fthnost  iUimitable  extcDsion  of  gross 
material  elements  should  be  accepted  without  he8iti5jon» 
while  the  possibility  of  the  spiritual  and  glorified  body  of. 
the  Lord  existing,  without  division  or  multiplication  of 
itself,  in  every  Catholic  tabernacle^  and  also  in  Heaven,  is 
regarded  as  so  wildly  impossible,  and  even  monstrous  a 
conception,  as  to  bo  scouted  at  the  bare  mention  of  it  ? 
When  philosophy  expects  us  to  beUeve  that  black,  crumb- 
ling charcoal,  and  the  hard,  shining  diamond,  are  one  and 
the  same  simple  substance,  why  shoiuld  it  be  thought  in  the 
nature  of  thmgs  so  incredible  as  at  once  to  preclude  all 
ftirther*  ^examination  of  the  evidence  on  whibh  it  rests, 
that  the  substance  of  the  ChUd  of  Bethlehem,  of  the  Risen 
and  Ascended  Lord,  and  of  the  Most  Holy  Eucharist,  are 
one  and  the  same  ? 

0  ridiculus  mus  !  It  is  but  the  simulacrum  of  an 
argument  after  all,  totally  without  body  or  sub- 
stance, and  utterly  incapable  of  satisfying  any 
one  whose  conscience  and  reason  too  are  not  in 
the  keeping  of  Holy  Mother  Church. 
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The  Northern  Tribune :  a  Feriadicdl  for  the 
People.  No.  11.  ,  Newcastle-on-Tyne :  J. 
Barlow.     London:  jftolyoake.     1854. 

This  number  of  The  Trib^me  opens  with  a 
spirited  short  paper  entitled  "  After  Sebastopol," 
which  points  to  a  rather  uncertain  prospect  of  the 
future,  asking  a  number  of  very  pertinent  questions 
to  whioh  a  reroonse  is  anything  but  easy.  A 
paper  on  Louis  Kossuth  gives  us  Hie  first  part  of 
the  life  of  that  great  patriot,  hero  and  man ;  and 
another  on  the  Great  Fires  and  Explosion  in 
Kewcaetle  and  Gateshead  relates  the  circumstances 
of  the  late  unparalleled  catastrophe.  On  the 
whole  this  number  is  perhaps  stronger  than  either 
of  its  predecessors,  and  promises  well  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  journal. 


extedd  the  closure  through  all  Farifl — a  bonus  to 
the  Parisian  workmen  worth  tentimto  the  money. 
jThe  description  here  given  of  the  commeroial 
ai^pect  of  Paris  on  the  Stmday  is  true  to  the  life  : 
we  wiU  indulge  the  hope  that  through  the  exer- 
tions of  Mr.  Cochrane  and  his  coadjutors  it  may 
not  much  longer  continue  a  true  sketch;  but  merely 
a  record  of  a  past  day. 


The  Inner  Life  of  the  Home  of  Commons.     By  J. 
W.  Sfellen.   London:  Triibner  and  Co.    1S54. 

This  pamphjet,  which  is  mostly  a  reprint  from  the 
columns  of  the  Illustrated  Ne^vs,  is  a  very  close 
and  literal  rendering  of  the  interior  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  as  well  with  as  without  the  law- 
making notabilities  of  the  nation.  It  will  in 
fact  serve  for  a  ^guide-book  whether  the  House 
be  empty  or  full,  but  of  course  wiU  be  most  in- 
teresting in  the  latter  case.  The  work  is  well 
worth  having,  and  costs  but  little. 


ity  Connexion  toith  the  Sahhath  Movement  in 
France  in  1853,  1854.  By  Chaules  Cocheajts. 
London :  Houlston  and  Stoneman.    1 854. 

This  pamphlet  describes  at  some  length  ihe  move-, 
ment  at  present  going  on  in  France  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  Sunday  Trading — a  movement  in  which, 
for  once,  both  Protestantfi  and  Roman  Catholics 
have  joined  hands  with  the  definite- purpose  of 
bringing  about  a  good  and  desirable  result..  The 
agitation,  commenced  in  Boulogne,  was  carried  on 
in  taps,  and  it  appears  that  the  guccess  has  been 
already  greater  than  could  have  been  anticipated, 
for  Mr.  Cochrane  informs  us  that  in  the  loading, 
commercial  streets  of  Paris,  such  as  the  Hue 
Vivienne,  Eiie  Richelieu,  &c.,  three-fourths  of 
the  tradespeople  now  close  their  shops,  whilst  in 
December  last  there  were  not  on  the  average  half- 
a-dozen  shops  shut  up.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the. 
sum  of  1,500/.  or  2,000/.  would  be  sufficient  to 


Russell :  a  Tale  of  the  Beiffn  of  Charles  II,  By 
G.  P.  R.  Jahes.  (Parlour  Library.)  London  : 
Thomas  Hodgson.     1854. 

A  noMANCE  so  well  known  as  is  this  strikingly 
dramatic  and  spirited  story  to  all  novel  readers, 
no  longer  stands  in  need  of  a  flourish  of  trumpets. 
The  fact  that  it  is  now  published  in  the  **  itarlour 
Library"  is  enough  for  our  readers,  who  will 
know  by  that  that  it  is  obtainable  at  a  cost  wMch 
in  days  gone  by  they  used  to  pav  for  the  loan  of 
it.     Any  fiu'ther  announcement  is  unnecessary. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED— NOTICES  DEFEREED, 

Sngliah  Sduoaiion.  AnEiiiiy*  %  AngoA  Mittf)hcrBon. 
Gliiagow:  David  Bobertson,    1854. 

A  HfunAer  qf  Tracts,  Essaph  on  SeUghms  Bub;eoU, 
voithout  either  Imprint  or  JPuhUiher'^  addre^. 

The  True  Theoty  of  a  Churoh,  By  theR«V.  Tbomas  G. 
Horton.     (Ciieap  Edition  J    London:  Judd.    1854.. 

,  Sistorio  Wote^  on  the  Boolcs  of  the  Old  and  2^eto  Testa^ 
ments.    By  S.  Sliarpe.    London :  Moxon.     1854. 

Tnte  Stories  for  Children;  from  Ancient  history, 
London  :  Tallant  dnd  Allen.    1855. 

fh/f  Pith?ic  Pearl ;  or,  Education  the  Peoples  SigM, 
<fe,  ByCelatus.  London;  Hodlston and Stondman.  185 i. 

Tratet  Thoughts  and  2Va«rZ  Fancie9.  By  Henry  Strick- 
land.   London :  J.  W.  Parker.    1854. 

Tn^r,  Cholera,  and  the  Miniitry  of  HeaUk.  By  J.  J.  O. 
WiUdnson,  M.D.    London :  B.  Theobald.    1864u 

.  TheManse^  Sunn^  Sidej  or,.2W<ii«  of  €t  Mimutef^s 
Famfy*  .  Edinburgh :  J.  Sh0ph^h|.    1854« 

Ow  Friende  in  J^eapen,  3y  |Ur.  J.  M.  Killen.  M.A. 
Edinburgh :  J.  Shepherd.  London :  Hamilton  and  Adams. 
1854. 

The  Buiterflies  of  threat  H^rilcdn.  Part  HI.  London  : 
W.  S.  Orr  and  Co.    1854. 

Cdlmn  and  Channing.  A  Letter  to  the  SUbicrtbers  to 
the  **  FSucyehpmdia  SrUcniniea.**  By  3,  Gordon:  London : 
Whitfield.    1864, 

Fidoher^s  Ladies'  MSmeraadm^  Book  and  AeHcal  Mis- 
oMM^forl^t.    Sudbury t  Folcher.    London:  SuUaby. 


LIFE   ASSURANCE   COMPANLB&. 


Qreaham  Life  JLasuxsffioe  Sooiety.-Thp -sixth  anmal 
meetu^  of  the  Gresbam  JJU  Aanxranoe  Society  ma  l^ 
at  their  officeB,  No.  37,  Old  Jewry,  on  Thursday  the  IGth 
Kov.,  1854.  Tlie  following  U  a  summary  oC  the  report  :*«- 
,  '*  ^le  directors  have  mudi  satis&ctMOL  in  meeting  the 
membenl  qn  this  ooduioQ,  for  the  purpose  of  8id>n&tting 
a  full  statemeot  of  the  society's  operations  during  its  6iith 
financial  year,  which  terminated  on  the  31st  July  iast^ 

"  During  the  above  period,  1,039  proposals  were  made, 
representing  sums  assured  of  417,739/.  6s.  Of  tliis  number. 
672  policies  were  completed,  assuring  256,472/.  158.,  ana 
yielding,  in  Rnnual  premiums,  8,116Z.  16s.  7d. 

"  Of  the  672  polides  completed,  479  w«te  ok  fitst-cUOs 
healthy  lives,  and  assuring  in  thi»  clan  219,2392. 18s. 


"The  rapid  progr^  of  the  OiSoe  from  yedit  to  year  Is 
esthifaHed  1^  th«  Mowing  tabfo  of  the  Acw  bttsiatts  tnms- 
acted  ;-r 


Tear  ending 

PoUciei 
issued. 

• 

Sara  aasored. 

Premiums 
reoeirablc. 

July  1849 
„     1850 
•*     ISdl 
„     1852 
„     1853 
„     1854 

4U9 
501 
454 
525 
617 
672 

i^49,100  16     0 
219,040  U     ih., 
164,^53  15     0 
268,223     0    0 
816,12!     0    0 
256,472  15    0 

£5,616  11  8 
B^n  2  I 
6,124  3  4 
9,421  19    0 

10,436  1  2 
1,116  16    7 
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The  total  number  of  policies  ia  force  oa 
the  Slat  July  last,  after  deductmg 
lapied  and  all  oliher  discontinued 
asfluranoeSj  was  ^,455,  assuring  a 
gross  sum  of        •        #        .        • 

The  annioal  premiums  receivable  there- 
on being      ,        •  •        •  . 

Add  interest  on  the  ac- 

cnmuUitedoapitalat  £     s.  d. 

6  per  cent,    .        .  4,044  12  9 

Deduot,  say  i  per  oent., 

for  contingencies   .  396  10  10 


£         s.    d. 
1,034,405  15    0 


34,433  12    9 


3,648    1  ^ 


Total  estimated  income  . 


£38,081  14    8 


« 


The  rapid  yearly  increase  from  premiivns  ^xperiepced 
by  the  'Qresham,'  is  exhibited  in  the  following  state- 
ment:— 

Premlnms  receirable. 


July  1849 
„  1850 
„  1851 
„  1852 
„  1853 
„     1854 


j(5,615  11     8 

13,058  13  11 

15,152  9     0 

21,820  14     2 

81,756  15     4 

34,433  12     9 


"  The  following  statement  sliows  the  annutd  increase  iri 
the  society's  funds : — 


Year  ending 


Total  f onds. 


July  81,  1849 
1850 
1861 
1852 
1853 
1854 


It 


»» 
>» 
»» 


)> 


£10,145  8  10 
20,885  15  1 
30,409  8  6 
48,087  4  10 
83,797  12  8 
94,6S6  17     3 


"  The  directors  rejoice  that  during  the  past,  as  well  as 
previous  years,  many  families  have  been  saved  from  penury, 
with  all  its  attendant  evils,  solely  througn  the  instru- 
mentality of  this  society;  for  they  know  that  in  man^J' 
instances  no  provision,  by  means  of  life  assurance,  Would 
have  been  tuade  but  for  the  perseverance  and,  tact  of  the 
active  agents  of  this  society.  During  the  year,  0,868?.  7s, 
was  paid  to  representatives  of  assured  parties — a  sum  which 
was  less  than  was  anticipated  and  provided  ft)r. 

"The  directors  feel  satisfied  that  the  transactions  of  the 
past  year,  from  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  new  as8nt> 
ances  which  have  been  secured,  and  the  considerable  addi- 
tion which  they  have  been  enabled  to  make  to  the  society's 
funds,  may  be  justly  regarded  as  very  gr^tif^^ng.  The 
fact  that  policies,  for  the  most  part,  on  first-class  lives, 
exceeding  m  the  aggregate  k  quarter  of  a  million  sterling, 
have  been  completed, — notwithstanding  the  deamess  of 
provisions  and  existence  of  the  war  in  which  we  are  now 
engaged, — may  be  justly  regarded  as  most  satisfactory; 
for  nothing  can  be  more  prejudicial  to  provident  institutions 
than  high  prices  and  .w&r,  whidh  often  deprive  persons  of 
the  power  of  makinfif  the  provision  they  desire.  The  addi- 
tion to  the  funds  of  the  company  has  been  more  than  coutd 
reasonably  have  been  antimmted.  Oa  inspection  of  the 
year's  balance-sheet,  it  will  be  i/ben  that  the  sodety  holds 
less  money,  in  the  shape  of  det)0Sits,  by  nearly  six  thousand 
pounds,  than  last  year;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
payment, a  considerable  sum  has  been  added  to  the  funds, 
afler  the  liquidation  of  claims  and  expenses  of  .every  kind. 

"  Proceeding  with  the  same  caution  as  heretofore,  the 
directors  liave  devoted  much  time  and  attention  during 
the  past  ye^r  to  the  completion  of  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  increasing  the  society's  agencies,  and  th^  fully 
expect  that  the  business  of  the  next  year  wxH  prove  evet 
more  prosperous  than  that  of  the  past.   The  members  may 


rest  (^ured  that  a  propei:  degree  of  caution  will  always  be 
exercised  in  the  nature  of  the  assurances  undertaken  j  and 
that  the  regulations  relating  to  the  selection  of  lives  found 
hitherto  to  be  sound,  will  eontinue  to  be  observed.  The 
number  of  proposals  annually  rejected  as  too  spepuJative,  or 
involving  too  much  apparent  risk,  will  doubtless  be  re* 
ceive4  as  conclusive  evidence  on  a  point  of  so  much  import* 
anoe  to  the  permanent  prosperity  of  the  society. 

"  With  refcrenoe  to  the  valuation  ot  the  society's  assets 
and  liabilities,  appointed  to  be  made  in  July  next,  under 
the  deed  of  setU«nient,  the  result  of  the  past  year's  opei»- 
tions  has  tended  to  confirm  the  oonfidenoe  of  the  dUreotors 
in  their  belief  that  they  will  be  enabled,  after  making 
ample  provision  for  all  Uabilities,  to  declare  such  a  bonus 
as  rniMt  be  satisfactory  to  all  interested. 

**  Thomas  Axvbkd  Pott,  Secretory." 

BrItiBlk  Protector  Mtitaal  Zilfis  Assuranoe  Oom- 
pany.— The  first  annual  meeting  of  this  Company  was 
held  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  26th,  at  the  company's  offices  in 
Bridge-street,  Bhuskfiian,  when  the  following  report  was 
presented  to  the  meeting : — 

lUtPOBT. 

"  In  presenting  their  first  report  to  the  shareholders  and 
|ieUcy-holdi9r%  the  directors  are  much  gratified  in  stating 
uiat,  aUiloogh  the  coolpany  was  estabUshed  at  a  period' 
when  undue  excitemeDt  and  distrust  had  beeii  created  in 
the  public  mind  prejudicial  to  new  oompanies,  tending 
greatly  to  retard  their  progress,  they,  are  enabled  to  oall 
attention  to  the  following  encouraging  statement  regarding 
this  company. 

"  Tj^B  number  of  proposals  received  is  611,  for  assuring 
the  sum  of  113,7422 ;  of  these,  there  have  been  complete 
and  policies  issued  898,  assdring  62,792,  producing  the 
annual  income  of  2,123/.  19s.  8d.  A  large  number  (rf  the 
rmaining  proposals  the  director^,  hnder  the  excellent 
advice  of  the  medical  officers,  have  deemed  it  prudent  to 
decline,  believing  that  a  safe  biuiaess  is  preferable  to  a 
larger  one  recklessly  obtained,  whidi  wonld  in  all  proba* 
bility  prove  ultimately  injurious. 

"  The  best  proof  thdt  can  be  g^ven  of  the  vigilance  and 
care  of  our  medical  examiner  is  the  hdd  that  only  ohe  death 
has  oocurre^mongst  the  above  number  of  members,  thus 
showing  a  Re  of  mortality  not  one«third  of  what  might 
have  been  expected. 

"  For  the  purpose  of  lessening  the  risk  during  the  earlier 
period  of  the  company's  existence,  a  namber  of  the  larger 
policies  have  been  partially  re-assured. 

**  The  foregoing  return  is  indnsive  of  the  bnnSness  efibctcd 
by^  the  New  ProtBctor  Association,  the  transfer  of  which 
to  this  company,  togpether  with  its  agencies,  your  direeton 
are  happy  to  announce  has  been  obtained  on  very  iiivour- 
able  terms. 

"  The  vety*  eligible  and  commodious  premkes  occupied  as 
the  offices  of  the  odmpatny,  have  also  been  secured  upon 
terms  peculiarly  inexpensive  and  advantageous. 

'*  It  should  be  stated  that  we  have  estaUiShod  our  busi- 
ness on  the  most  economicfll  terms,  and  that  all  our  pre* 
liminary  expenses  «96  paid,  so  that  we  are  entirely  free 
from  claim  or  clog  to  but*  future  operations,  a  dhrourastanee 
totally  unprecedented  in  the  first  year's  operalSons  of  a  now 
company. 

*'  Your  direotors,  lmpi<cs8ed  with  the  conviction  thtit  an 
elTective  body  of  local  agents  is  of  vital  importance  to  the 
ultimate  sticcess  of  a  life-office,  have  employed  two  gentle* 
men  in  the  selection  of  efficient  representativeB  in  variouB 
provincial  towns,  and  they  feel  Insured  that  a  moderate 
ootbiy,  judiciously  expended  In  seeking  active  intelligent 
agents,  will  be  fodnd  to  tnanre  iiitare  success. 

"  The  establishment  of  bran(^  offices  has  occupied  the 
aittention  of  your  dix^etofsj  atid  they  have  the  pteasore  to 
announce  the  opeAinv  of  two  offices,  one  hi  Manchester  and 
the  other  in  Plymouth.  Both  have  been  placed  under  the 
management  of  gentlemen  iti  whose  energy  and  business 
habits  the  board  have  the  fullest  con^bnoe,  and  these 
towns  being  the  centres  of  important  districts,  operations 
of  correspolidinginagnitade  may  be  reasonably  expected, 
and  your  directahi  bding  desirous  of  establicdking  similitr 
branched  Ifr  Iffi  the  Iftrge  towns,  invite  your  oo-operatloii  in 


